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FAITH,    ETC. 


FAITH. 

I  WILL  not  think  the  last  farewell  we  hear 
Is  more  than  brief  "good-bye"  that  a  friend 
saith 
Turning  towards  home,  that  to  our  home  lies 
near  ; 
I  will  not  think  so  harshly  of  kind  death. 

I  will  not  think  the  last  looks  of  dear  eyes 
Fade  with  the  light  that  fades  of  our  dim 
air, 
But  that  the  apparent  glories  of  the  skies 
Weigh    down    their  lids   with    beams   too 
bright  to  bear. 

Our  dead  have  left  us  for  no  dark,  strange 

lands, 

Unwelcomed  there,  and  with  no  friends  to 

meet; 

But  hands  of  angels  hold  the  trembling  hands, 

And  hands  of  angels  guide  the  faltering  feet. 

I  will  not   think   the  soul   gropes  dumb  and 
blind 
A  brief  space  thro'  our  world,  death-doomed 
from  birth, — 
I  will  not  think  that  Love  shall  never  find 
A  fairer  heaven  than  he  made  of  earth. 

Pakenham  Beatty. 
63  Sinclair  Road,  West  Kensington  Park,  May  27th. 

Spectator. 


«*ONLY  COUSINS,   DON'T  YOU  SEE?" 

Charming  cousin,  tell  me  where 

Shall  I  find  one  half  so  fair  ? 

Let  me,  as  I  taste  thy  lip. 

Swear  how  sweet  is  cousinship. 

Like  a  sister  ?     Yes,  no  doubt ; 

Still,  not  sister  out  and  out. 

Who  that  ever  had  a  sister. 

Felt  his  heart  beat  when  he  kissed  her  ? 

Who  by  looking  ever  knew 

That  his  sister's  eyes  were  blue? 

Who  in  name  of  all  the  loves 

Bets  his  sister  pairs  of  gloves  ? 

Charming  cousin,  still  are  you 
Sister  in  a  measure  too. 
We  can  act  as  pleases  us, 
No  one  thinks  it  dangerous ; 
Talk  of  love  or  of  the  weather, 
Row  or  ride  or  read  together, 
Wander  where  we  will  alone, 
Careless  of  a  chaperon. 
You  may  dance  with  none  but  me  — 
"  Only  cousins,  don't  you  see  ? " 
Cousins  safely  may  forget 
All  the  laws  of  etiquette. 

Charming  cousin,  in  your  e5'es 
I  can  read  a  faint  surprise  ; 
Most  bewitchingly  they  glisten 
To  my  nonsense  as  they  listen  ; 
"What  can  Harry  mean  to  say?" 
You  may  come  to  know  some  day. 


Just  one  word,  sweet  cousin  mine, 
Ere  we  go  to  dress  and  dine  : 
If  I  evet  rhance  to  woo. 
Cousin,  she  must  be  like  you, 
And  the  one  who  comes  the  nearest 
To  yourself  will  be  the  dearest ; 
Type  of  what  my  love  must  be. 
Cousin,  what  if  you  are  she  ? 
Chambers'  Journal.  J.  WILLIAMS, 


HE  LEADS  US  ON. 

He  leads  us  on 
By  paths  we  did  not  know. 
Upward  he  leads  us,  though  our  steps  be  slow, 
Though  oft  we  faint  and  falter  on  the  way, 
Though  storms  and  darkness  oft  obscure  the 
day, 

Yet  when  the  clouds  are  gone 

We  know  he  leads  us  on. 

He  leads  us  on 
Through  all  the  unquiet  years; 
Past  all  our  dreamland  hopes,  and  doubts,  and 

fears 
He  guides  our  steps.     Through  all  the  tangled 

maze 
Of  sin,  of  sorrow,  and  o'erclouded  days 
We  know  his  will  is  done; 
And  still  he  leads  us  on. 

And  He,  at  last, 
After  the  weary  strife, 
After  the  restless  fever  we  call  life, 
After  the  dreariness,  the  aching  pain, 
The  wayward  struggles  which  have  proved  in 
vain. 
After  our  toils  are  past, 
Will  give  us  rest  at  last. 

Golden  Hours. 


NATURE'S  VOICES. 

The  bee  goes  humming  'mid  the  honied  bells  ; 
The  bird  of  morning,  as  he  upward  soars, 
High  at  the  gate  of  paradise  outpours 

His  matin  melody  ;  the  breezy  dells 

Are  carol-haunted  ;  hark,  the  cuckoo  tells 
Of  faery  worlds  unseen  ;  past  cottage  doors 
The  rill   scarce  whispers,  while  full  loudly 
roars 

The  thundering  torrent  down  the  echoing  fells. 

And  these  are  Nature's  voices,  these  the  choir 

That  bid  the  poet  join  their  band  and  sing  ! 
Thrice-happy  choristers,  no  poet's  lyre 

Should   mar  the   rapture   that  your  voices 
bring  : 
Sing  on,  O  sing,  and  let  our  sole  desire 

Be,  at  your  feet,  to  still  lie  listening. 

Academy.  SaMUEL  WaDDINGTON. 


THE    CLOTHES    OF    RELIGION. 


From  The  National  Review. 
THE   CLOTHES   OF   RELIGION. 

A  STUDENT  of  human  character  was 
once  anxious  to  see  over  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum. The  doctor  who  superintended  it, 
being  very  busy,  said  to  him  that  he  would 
depute  one  of  his  patients  to  show  him 
over  it.  "  He  is  a  very  intelligent  man," 
he  said,  "though  a  monomaniac.  He 
talks  so  sensibly  on  subjects  unconnected 
with  his  monomania  that  you  would  never 
suspect  any  deficiency  in  his  mental  fur- 
niture. And,  indeed,  I  think  it  possible 
that  you  will  not  discover  where  his  mind 
has  given  way."  The  visitor  found  it  just 
as  the  doctor  had  prophesied.  His  guide 
talked  to  him  about  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  asylum  —  and,  indeed,  about  other 
subjects  too,  with  intelligence  quite  above 
the  average.  The  phenomena  of  mad- 
ness, and  the  peculiarities  of  mad  people, 
formed  a  specially  favorite  topic,  and  his 
remarks  upon  them  were  most  sensible, 
and  betrayed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  his 
malady.  The  visitor  found  it  hard,  in 
spite  of  the  doctor's  information,  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  so  like  others  in  his  way 
of  talking  and  thinking  —  nay,  so  much 
above  the  average  in  common  sense  and 
intelligence  —  was  indeed  mad,  and  half 
thought  that  the  doctor  must  have  made 
some  mistake,  or  that  the  patient  had  re- 
covered from  any  mental  derangement  he 
might  once  have  had.  However,  as  he 
was  approaching  the  end  of  his  inspection, 
he  thought  he  would  make  one  attempt  to 
test  his  condition  directly,  and  asked  him 
if  there  vyere  not  such  people  as  monoma- 
niacs in  the  asylum.  His  guide  promptly 
answered  that  there  were  many  such,  and 
forthwith  commenced  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  various  forms  of  mono- 
mania he  had  come  across.  Some,  he 
said,  fancied  themselves  to  be  made  of 
glass,  and  rubbed  their  hands  hard  with 
towels  in  the  morning  until  they  declared 
that  the  dust  was  gone,  and  that  they 
were  in  their  natural  state  of  transpar- 
ency; others  considered  that  certain  indi- 
viduals were  constantly  plotting  against 
their  lives,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  always  to  sleep  with  a  loaded  re- 
volver—  the  place  of  which  was,  how- 
ever,  generally   supplied    by   a    toy  gun 


furnished  them  by  the  keeper.  Others, 
again,  thought  themselves  to  be  great 
personages  in  history  —  Caesar,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
"And  the  most  curious  part  of  it  is,"  he 
added,  "that  many  of  these  are  most  in- 
telligent and  sensible  if  only  you  do  not 
discuss  their  monomania  with  them.  They 
talk  about  other  subjects  in  such  a  way 
that  you  would  not  suspect  them  to  be 
mad  at  all."  This  was  too  much  for  the 
visitor.  It  seemed  impossible  that  a  man 
who  was  really  a  monomaniac,  and  who 
saw  this  very  peculiarity  so  distinctly  in 
others,  should  be  unconscious  of  it  in 
himself.  "There  must  be  some  mistake," 
he  thought,  "  this  cannot  be  the  man  of 
whom  the  doctor  spoke.  He  must  be  one 
of  the  officials  connected  with  the  place." 
Just  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave,  his 
guide  pointed  to  a  man  who  sat  reading  a 
book  in  a  room  the  door  of  which  was 
open,  near  the  entrance  of  the  asylum. 
"We  were  talking,"  he  said,  "of  mono- 
mania. There  is  a  curious  specimen  of  a 
monomaniac ;  a  very  well-read,  sensible, 
and  intelligent  man,  until  you  get  him  oa 
Greek  history.  Then  you  will  find  out 
his  weakness.  He  is  persuaded  that  he 
is  Alexander  the  Great,  and  nothing 
will  shake  his  conviction.  Like  the  phi- 
losopher in  Johnson's  '  Rasselas,'  who 
llhought  he  could  control  the  winds  and 
the  weather,  he  acknowledges  that  he 
cannot  prove  to  you  that  it  is  so,  but 
nevertheless  he  knows  that  he  is.  Why, 
he  remembers  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and 
poor  Darius's  flight.  He  will  describe 
Diogenes  to  you  minutely,  and  his  con- 
versations with  him.  He  will  give  you 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  appearance  of 
Thais  and  Timoleon,  and  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  scene  of  Dryden's  ode  ;  he 
says  he  remembers  the  whole  thing  viv- 
idly." The  visitor  remarked  that  it  was 
very  curious.  "  You  know  he  is  not  Alex- 
ander," said  the  guide,  showing  for  the 
first  time  a  somewhat  wild  look  in  his 
eyes.  The  other  took  this  as  a  joke.  "  I 
should  think  there  was  considerable  doubt 
as  to  his  identity,"  he  replied.  "  Ah,  but," 
said  the  guide,  "  I  know  he  is  not ;  1  have 
good  reason  to  know,"  and  he  looked  very 
mysterious.     "  I  will  confide  a  secret  to 
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you,"  he  continued;  "  I  have  not  yet  told 
you  my  name.  I  am  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  until  I  came  to  this  place  I  had  never 
set  eyes  on  that  man.  I  remember  my 
son  Alexander  well;  he  was  much  taller 
and  fairer.  I  can't  possibly  be  mistaken." 
The  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  and  our  friend 
went  away  much  amused  and  even  more 
surprised. 

I  have  told  this  story  —  which  I  believe 
to  be  substantially  true  —  at  some  length, 
because  it  is,  I  think,  a  very  instructive 
parallel  to  something  which  aroused  the 
attention  of  many  of  us  within  the  last 
few  months.  I  speak  of  the  utterances 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  on  the  subject  of  religion,  in 
the  A^ineteenth  Century.  Readers  of  the 
essays  to  which  I  refer  will  recollect  that 
Mr.  Spencer,  after  explaining  that  the  old 
idea  of  a  personal  God,  such  as  Christian- 
ity believes  in,  is  plainly  unscientific,  and 
is  merely  a  development  of  the  primitive 
belief  in  ghosts,  and  that  we  have  no  capa- 
bility of  acquiring  any  knowledge  as  to 
the  ultimate  cause  of  existence,  bequeaths 
us,  with  his  parting  breath,  a  few  capital 
letters  for  a  religion.  He  has  destroyed 
for  us,  it  is  true,  certain  objects  of  worship 
and  belief  to  which  we  fondly  clung,  con- 
science, God,  the  soul;  but  he  does  not 
"leave  us  orphans."  He  sends  his  spirit 
to  comfort  us  with  a  new  religion,  whose 
deity  is  the  unknowable.  The  Christian 
God  consisted  of  a  Trinity,  namely,  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  The  un- 
knowable will  not  be  behindhand  in  this 
respect.  It,  too,  consists  of  a  trinity  — 
infinity,  eternity,  and  energy.  It  is  "ab- 
solutely certain,"  he  says,  that  we  are  in 
"the  presence  of  an  infinite  and  eternal 
energy,  from  which  all  things  proceed." 
And  this  unknowable  energy  is,  he  ex- 
plains, the  true  object  of  the  sentiments 
of  awe  and  worship  —  and  a  far  more 
worthy  object  than  the  old-fashioned  God 
whom  it  endeavors  to  replace. 

Here,  then,  is  the  religion  which  Mr. 
Spencer  has  left  us;  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
in  some  very  pregnant  sentences,  and 
with  the  aid  of  some  very  happily  con- 
ceived phrases,  has  shown  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's bequest  is  really  not  a  religion  at  all, 
but   only  the   ghost   of  a  religion.     He 


points  out  that  "the  attempt,  so  to  speak, 
to  put  a  little  unction  into  the  unknow- 
able," by  describing  it  in  terms  "  with  so 
deep  a  theological  ring  as  we  hear  in  the 
phrase  'infinite  and  eternal  energy  from 
which  all  things  proceed,' "  is  really  a 
"philosophical  inaccuracy."  He  reduces 
Mr.  Spencer's  statement  to  its  true  log- 
ical limits,  and  divests  it  of  the  unctioa 
and  enthusiasm  which  that  writer  had 
endeavored  to  infuse  into  it  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  — 

Fully  accepting  Mr.  Spencer's  logical  can- 
ons, one  does  not  see  why  it  should  be  called 
an  "absolute  certainty."  "Practical  belief" 
satisfies  me ;  and  I  doubt  the  legitimacy  of 
substituting  for  it  "absolute  certainty."  "  In- 
finite "  and  "  Eternal,"  also,  can  mean  to  Mr. 
Spencer  nothing  more  than  "to  which  we 
know  no  limits,  no  beginning  or  end,"  and,  for 
my  part,  I  prefer  to  say  this.  Again,  "  an  En- 
ergy"—  why  an  Energy?  The  Unknowable 
may  certainly  consist  of  more  than  one  en- 
ergy. To  assert  the  presence  of  one  uniform 
energy  is  to  profess  to  know  something  very 
important  about  the  Unknowable  ;  that  it  i& 
homogeneous  and  ever  identical  throughout 
the  Universe.  And,  then,  "from  which  all 
things  proceed,"  is,  perhaps,  a  rather  .equivo- 
cal reversion  to  the  theologic  type.  In  the 
Athanasian  Creed  the  Third  Person  "pro- 
ceeds "  from  the  First  and  the  Second.  But 
this  process  has  always  been  treated  as  a  mys- 
tery ;  and  it  would  be  safer  to  avoid  the  phrases 
of  mysticism.  Let  us  keep  the  old  words,  for 
we  all  mean  much  the  same  thing  ;  and  I  pre- 
fer to  put  it  thus.  All  observation  and  medi- 
tation. Science  and  Philosophy,  bring  us  "  to 
the  practical  belief  that  man  is  ever  in  the 
presence  of  some  energy  or  eturgies^  of  which 
he  knows  nothing,  and  to  which,  therefore,  he 
would  be  wise  to  assign  no  limits,  conditions, 
or  functions."  This  is,  doubtless,  what  Mr, 
Spencer  himself  means.  For  my  part  I  prefer 
his  old  term  the  Unknowable.  Though  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  would  be  more  philo- 
sophical not  to  assert  of  the  Unknown  that  it 
is  Unknowable.  And,  indeed,  I  would  rather 
not  use  the  capital  letter,  but  stick  literally  to 
our  evidence,  and  say  frankly  the  unknown. 

This  is,  to  my  mind,  quite  unanswer- 
able common  sense.  Mr.  Spencer  has  no 
right  —  has,  indeed,  no  logical  power  — 
to  have  his  cake  after  he  has  eaten  it.  If 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  an  all- 
powerful  and  all-holy  Author  of  Nature,  we 
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can  have  no  right  to  cherish  the  feeling  of 
boundless  awe  and  reverence  which  such 
a  being  alone  could  rightly  claim.  Still 
less  right  have  we  to  squander  such  feel- 
ings upon  the  unknown  energies  which 
underlie  the  phenomena  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  What  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  these  energies  worthy  of  rever- 
ence at  all,  except  on  a  principle  which, 
as  Mr.  Harrison  tersely  puts  it,  would 
hold"ignotum  omne  pro  ^tvino^^  ?  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Spencer,  belong- 
ing as  he  does  to  that  race  of  religious 
animals  called  "  man,"  and  unable  in  con- 
sequence to  do  without  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, having  pursued  his  critical  philos- 
ophy to  the  point  where  absolute  negation 
is  reached  in  the  domain  of  theology, 
finding  nothing  else  within  his  reach,  is 
forced  to  worship  //y  and  to  give  it  a  little 
more  dignity,  he  has  to  dress  its  skeleton- 
like form  in  capitals,  and  write  it  Absolute 
Negation.  Here  is  his  monomania.  To 
suppose  that  by  dressing  up  nothing  he 
can  make  it  something  — and  not  merely 
something,  but  the  object  of  those  deepest 
feelings  which,  for  good  and  for  ill,  have 
played  a  wider  and  more  important  part 
than  any  others  in  the  history  of  our  race  — 
is  surely  little  short  of  a  monomania.  To 
conceive  that  out  of  the  statements  "  Noth- 
ing can  be  known,"  and  "  A  sort  of  a  some- 
thing exists  beyond  our  knowledge,"  we 
can  evolve  the  absolutely  certain  existence 
of  an  unknowable  object  of  worship,  Con- 
sisting of  an  infinite  and  eternal  energy 
whence  all  things  proceed,  is  to  introduce  a 
new  species  of  evolution  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer himself  could  hardly  sanction  when  in 
his  right  mind.  The  leap  is  very  great, 
and  Darwin  confesses  that  natura  non 
facit  salttim. 

Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  me,  then,  in  this 
portion  of  his  criticism,  to  reason  with  an 
accuracy  and  sobriety  which  are  quite  be- 
yond praise.  He  brings  Agnosticism  back 
to  its  true  position,  and  it  resumes  its 
character  of  negation.  "  So  stated,"  he 
says,  "  the  positive  creed  of  Agnosticism 
still  retains  its  negative  character."  And 
this  cannot  be  religion.  Religion  "can- 
not be  found  in  this  No-man's-land  and 
know-nothing-creed.  Better  bury  religion 
at  once  than  let  its  ghost  walk  uneasy  in 


our  dreams."  His  conclusion  is  stated  in 
yet  stronger  terms  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, which  must  be  quoted,  as  I  shall 
shortly  have  to  refer  to  them  in  detail : 
*'  How  mere  a  phrase  must  any  religion 
be  of  which  neither  belief,  nor  worship, 
nor  conduct  can  be  spoken  !  "  "A  mother 
wrung  with  agony  for  the  loss  of  her  child, 
or  the  wife  crushed  by  the  death  of  her 
children's  father,  or  the  helpless  and  the 
oppressed,  the  poor  and  the  needy,  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  sorrow,  doubt, 
and  want,  longing  for  something  to  com- 
fort them  and  to  guide  them,  something  to 
believe  in,  to  hope  for,  to  love,  and  to 
worship,  they  come  to  our  philosopher, 
and  they  say,  *  Your  men  of  science  have 
routed  our  priests,  and  have  silenced  our 
old  teachers.  What  religious  faith  do  you 
give  us  in  its  place.'*'  And  the  philoso- 
pher replies  (his  full  heart  bleeding  for 
them),  and  he  says, 'Think  on  the  Unknow- 
able.' And  in  the  hour  of  pain,  danger, 
or  death,  can  any  one  think  of  the  Un- 
knowable, hope  anything  of  the  Unknow- 
able, or  find  any  consolation  therein?" 
"The  precise  and  yet  inexhaustible  lan- 
guage of  mathematics  enables  us  to  ex- 
press, in  a  common  algebraic  formula,  the 
exact  combination  of  the  unknown  raised 
to  its  highest  power  of  infinity.  That  for- 
mula is  :r„  .  .  .  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  to  worship  the  Unknow- 
able .  .  .  they  may  be  heard  to  profess 
their  unwearying  belief  in  x^,  even  if  no 
weak  brother  with  ritualistic  tendencies 
be  heard  to  cry,  *  O  x^,  love  us,  help  us, 
make  us  one  with  thee  ! '  " 

So  far,  I  repeat,  Mr.  Harrison  has 
shown  so  just  an  appreciation  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Agnostic  position,  so 
quick  an  eye  in  detecting  and  exposing 
Mr.  Spencer's  mania  for  transforming 
scientific  negation  into  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, by  means  of  his  own  enthusiasm 
and  capital  letters,  and  so  clear  an  insight 
into  the  deflection  from  just  reason  which 
this  involves,  that  he  figures  as  before  all 
things  a  sober  and  cautious  thinker.  If 
the  death-knell  of  the  old  theology  be  in- 
deed sounded,  all  reasonable  religious 
worship  must  die  with  it.  No  enthusiasm 
and  no  rhetoric  can  persuade  a  sensible 
man  that  it  is  reasonable  to  worship  that 
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which  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  to  be 
worthy  of  worship.  We  must  be  content, 
if  theism  be  destroyed,  to  bid  farewell  to 
religion  for  good  and  all,  and,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Huxley  rather  than  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, to  look  upon  all  speculations  and 
thoughts  connected  with  it  as  of  no  more 
practical  concern  to  us  than  the  politics 
of  any  supposed  inhabitants  of  the  moon. 
At  this  point,  however,  as  we  give  ut- 
terance with  a  sigh  to  this  conclusion,  we 
observe  a  strange  look  copie  over  Mr. 
Harrison's  face.  "  I  am  sure  the  Un- 
knowable will  not  afford  a  rational  reli- 
gion," he  says  in  effect.  We  readily 
assent,  and  allow  the  point  to  have  been 
proved  by  him.  "Ah!  but  I  am  quite 
certain  it  cannolht  the  real  religion,"  he 
continues,  "because  I  know  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Humanity  is  the  real  religion."  "  I 
am  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  I  know  that  is 
not  my  son."  We  are  startled  beyond 
description.  He  continues  —  and  we  can 
listen  to  the  explanation  as  given  in  his 
own  words,  "The  religion  of  man  in  the 
vast  cycles  that  are  to  come  wmII  be  the 
reverence  for  Humanity  as  supported  by 
Nature."  His  hearers  are  inclined  to  in- 
terrupt him:  "Prune  down  your  capital 
letters,  at  all  events.  Let  us  examine 
your  statements  on  their  own  merits  —  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  without  the 
clothing  of  enthusiasm.  You  have  been 
ruthlessly  undressing  the  Infinite  Eternal 
Energy;  you  have  knocked  all  assumed 
dignity  out  of  the  Unknowable;  you  have 
laughed  at  it  because  it  has  managed  to 
get  itself  spelt  with  a  capital  U;  in  com- 
mon fairness,  then,  do  the  same  by  your 
own  gods.  Let  us  see  calmly,  and  by 
careful  and  sober  analysis,  what  humanity 
supported  by  nature  comes  to,  in  itself, 
and  without  unction  or  capitals;  and  how 
far  it  will  be  able  to  serve  us  as  a  reli- 
gion." But  we  must  hear  Mr.  Harrison 
out.  "The  final  religion  of  enlightened 
man,  he  continues,  "is  the  systematized 
and  scientific  form  of  the  spontaneous 
religion  of  natural  man.  Both  rest  on  the 
same  elements  :  belief  in  the  Power  which 
controls  his  life,  and  grateful  reverence 
for  the  Power  so  acknowledged.  The 
primitive  man  thought  that  Power  to  be 
the  object  of  Nature  as  affecting  man. 
The  cultured  man  knows  that  Power  to 
be  Humanity  itself,  controlling  and  con- 
trolled by  Nature  according  to  natural 
law."  This  is  certainly  a  marvellous  col- 
lapse of  the  critical  and  cautious  spirit 
by  which  the  earlier  portion  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son's paper  was  distinguished.  How  hu- 
manity controlled  by  nature  can  hear  our 


prayers  any  better  than  xn-^  how  we  can 
be  grateful  to  it  if  it  is  an  abstraction; 
how  it  can  deserve  gratitude  if  it  is  the 
net  result  of  human  and  natural  forces  on 
an  unhappy  world;  how  it  can  comfort  us 
in  sickness,  or  give  us  hope  on  the  bed  of 
death  any  better  than  the  Unknowable, — 
these  difficulties,  which  naturally  arise, 
Mr.  Harrison  does  not  explain.  Con- 
sistency and  sobriety  of  reasoning  vanish 
directly  he  touches  on  his  monomania, 
and  enthusiasm  and  capitals  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  In  company  with  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, he  has  relentlessly  pursued  the  path 
of  negation,  until  they  have  arrived  at  the 
common  conclusion  that  all  that  is  known 
is  phenomenal  nature  in  its  operation  on 
mankind.  Here,  then,  is  the  exhaustive 
division  of  all  things  —  Phenomenal  Na- 
ture and  the  Unknown.  But  at  this  point 
comes  before  us  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
Naturain  expellas  fiircd  tatnen  usqtte 
reairret.  All  that  need  of  something  to 
reverence  which  George  Eliot  lays  down 
as  a  primary  demand  of  our  nature,  the 
satisfaction  of  which  is  essential  to  hap- 
piness, comes  in  full  force  upon  both. 
It  matters  not  that  their  reason  has  de- 
cided that  nothing  exists  to  satisfy  the 
need.  A  starving  man  has  been  known 
to  endeavor  to  appease  his  hunger  by  eat- 
ing a  pair  of  boots,  in  default  of  any  more 
attractive  species  of  food;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Positivist  and  the  Agnostic, 
finding  in  reach  only  nature  and  the  un- 
known, make  a  desperate  effort  to  satisfy 
their  religious  cravings  with  these  very 
unpromising  objects.  The  Positivist  takes 
one  boot,  the  Agnostic  the  other.  The 
former  takes  nature,  the  latter  the  un- 
known; and  by  a  mental  process  which 
can  only  be  characterized  as  monomania, 
they  contrive  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  religious 
Barmecide's  feast. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  these  phi- 
losophers having  conspired  together  to 
kill  all  real  religion  —  the  very  essence  of 
which  is  a  really  existing,  personal  God, 
known  to  exist,  and  accessible  to  the 
prayers  of  his  creatures  —  and  having,  as 
they  suppose,  accomplished  their  work  of 
destruction  and  put  religion  to  death,  have 
proceeded  to  divide  its  clothes  between 
them.  By  the  clothes  of  religion  I  mean 
those  ideas  and  corresponding  emotions 
with  which  we  invested  the  objects  of 
religious  faith,  and  which  were  their  nat- 
ural and  due  adornment,  and  the  phrases 
which  had  become  associated  with  reli- 
gious feelings  and  belief.  The  saying  of 
the  Psalmist,  which  was  applied  to  other 
slayers  of  their  God,  may  be  used  of  these 
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also,  Diviserunt  sibi  vesiimenta  mea  et 
super  vestem  ineam  niiserunt  sortetn?^ 

The  ideas  of  infinity,  eternity,  and  pow- 
er, which  have  hitherto  clothed  the  Deity, 
fell  to  Mr.  Spencer's  share,  together  with 
the  correlative  emotion  of  awe.  Mr.  Har- 
rison came  in  for  a  laro:er  quantity  — 
though  perhaps  less  indispensable,  and 
more  allied  to  the  perfection  of  dress 
which  Christianity  introduced  than  to  the 
simple  clothes  of  natural  religion  —  nec- 
essary for  decency  and  dignity.  Broth- 
erly love,  the  improvement,  moral,  mental 
and  material,  of  our  fellow-men,  self-sacri- 
fice for  the  general  good,  devotion  to  an 
ideal —  here  are  some  of  the  "clothes  of 
religion"  which  Mr.  Harrison  and  the 
Positivists  have  appropriated.  And  hav- 
ing appropriated  them,  both  these  philos- 
ophers try  to  persuade  themselves  and 
the  world  that,  after  all,  the  clothes  are 
the  important  part  of  religion,  and  that  if 
they  dress  up  something  else  in  the  same 
clothes  it  will  do  just  as  well  as  the  old 
faith.  Mr.  Spencer  dresses  up  the  un- 
knowable with  infinity,  eternity,  and  en- 
ergy; Mr.  Harrison  dresses  up  humanity 
with  brotherly  love,  and  the  worship  of 
an  ideal.  But  the  clothes  won't  fit.  The 
world  may  be  duped  for  a  time,  and  imag- 
ine that  where  the  garments  are  there  the 
reality  must  be;  but  this  cannot  last.  It 
is  not  the  cowl  that  makes  the  monk,  and 
it  is  not  the  clothes  that  make  religion. 
The  misfit  is  too  apparent  to  remain  long 
unnoticed;  and  then,  again,  the  clothes 
cannot  even  cover  the  whole  substance  of 
the  new  creed.  Mahomet  and  Hume,  two 
of  the  saints  in  the  Positivist  calendar, 
are  patent  excrescences;  and  the  clothes 
of  Christianity  can  by  no  stretching  be 
made  to  cover  them  at  all.  Red  Riding- 
Hood  tlxought  for  a  time  that  the  wolf 
which  had  put  on  her  grandmother's 
clothes  was  her  grandmother  in  reality; 
but  the  long,  rough  arms,  the  big  eyes,  and 
the  large  teeth,  which  the  clothes  could 
not  hide,  helped  to  betray  its  real  nature. 
The  clothes  of  religion  will  never  fit  either 
the  unknowable  or  humanity.  The  misfit 
will  arouse  suspicion  ;  and  if  suspicion 
makes  us  look  closely  we  shall  see  the 
teeth  and  rough  arms.  But  it  is  not  un- 
til each  has  been  stripped  of  its  clothes 
that  it  will  be  visible  in  its  full  deformity 
—  or,  rather,  to  drop  for  a  moment  our 
latest  comparison,  in  its  full  meagreness 
and  unsubstantiality.  Mr.  Harrison  has 
stripped  the  unknowable.  Let  us  now 
endeavor  to  strip  his  own  deity  —  "Hu- 
manity, as  controlling  and  controlled  by 
nature  accordinsr  to  natural  law." 


But  before  proceeding  further,  let  me 
endeavor  to  explain  more  in  detail  my 
meaning  in  calling  the  religious  language 
and  conceptions  which  the  Agnostic  and 
Positivist  have  preserved  "  clothes  of  reli- 
gion." The  very  essence  of  religion  is 
belief  and  trust.  All  the  emotions  which 
the  great  object  of  true  religion  arouses, 
whether  as  God  creating  or  as  God  incar- 
nate, have  their  whole  raison  d''etre  in 
our  absolute  belief  and  trust.  They  are 
called  forth  by  facts  and  realities,  and 
their  beauty,  depth,  and  essential  charac- 
ter depend  on  this.  They  differ  from 
mere  sentiment  just  as  a  man's  love  for 
his  wife  differs  from  the  sentiment  he 
may  have  for  a  heroine  of  romance.  No 
love  is  too  ardent  for  God,  because  he 
is  all-good  and  all-loving;  no  awe  too 
deep,  because  he  is  all-wise  and  all-power- 
ful ;  no  trust  too  absolute,  because  he 
never  deserts  them  that  put  their  trust  in 
him.  So  too  as  to  the  sentiments  proper 
to  Christianity.  The  martyrs  did  not  die 
for  a  feeling  or  an  idea  as  such  ;  they  died 
becaused  they  believed  Christ  to  be  God, 
and  that  he  bid  them  go  through  all  tor- 
ments rather  than  deny  him.  They  be- 
lieved him  to  exist,  and  that  death  would 
unite  them  to  him  whom  they  loved,  for 
whom  they  suffered,  whose  smile  was 
their  joy,  whose  every  word  and  action 
was  their  rule  of  life,  and  union  with 
whom  was  the  only  perfect  end  of  their 
being.  "If  Christ  is  not  risen,"  said  the 
apostle,  "  then  is  your  faith  vain."  The 
root  of  their  devotion  was  belief  in  a  real 
fact.  Convince  the  would-be  martyr  that 
Christ  is  no  longer  in  existence,  is  not 
approving  his  action,  and  will  not  wel- 
come him  after  he  has  passed  through  the 
gates  of  death,  and  his  love  and  devotion 
evaporate.  The  essence  of  the  deepest 
feelings  consist  in  their  being  aroused  by 
a  reality;  and  if  that  be  taken  away,  the 
feelings  themselves  lose  all  meaning  and 
dignity.  The  clothes  of  a  handsome  man 
are  intended  to  set  off  the  essential  dig- 
nity of  his  appearance.  Put  them  on  a 
scarecrow,  and  be  they  never  so  rich  and 
well  made,  their  dignity  is  gone.  Their 
dignity  was  part  of  his  dignity.  And  so 
too  religious  sentiments  depend  for  their 
dignity  on  religious  belief  —  on  belief  in 
really  existing  objects  to  which  they  may 
be  worthily  applied. 

I  say,  then,  that  all  these  feelings,  ideas, 
and  emotions  which  are  associated  with 
religion  are  its  fitting  clothes,  but  that  the 
essence  of  religion,  the  central  figure 
which  they  adorn,  is  trust  in  real  objects 
worthy  of  these  things  ;  and  further,  that 
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while  these  clothes  are  suitable  to  a  belief 
in  God  and  the  supernatural  — while  they 
constitute  the  form  in  which  supernatural 
belief  comes  before  us  in  the  greatest 
majesty  and  the  greatest  practical  useful- 
ness—  they  are  nothing  less  than  gro- 
tesque when  they  array  the  unknowable 
or  the  Positivist  deity  humanity.  Awe 
for  the  infinite  Godhead  is  fitting,  is  dig- 
nified, is  rational.  Awe  for  a  sort  of  a 
something  of  which  we  can  know  nothing 
is  grotesque.  But  this  Mr.  Harrison  him- 
self has  sufficiently  shown.  It  remains 
now  to  consider  his  own  deification  of 
humanity,  and  to  see  how  badly  the 
clothes  of  religion  fit  it,  and  then  to  per- 
form in  its  regard  that  kind  office  which 
he  himself  performed  for  the  unknowable 
—  to  take  the  clothes  off  and  see  how  it 
looks  without  them. 

Our  task  presents,  at  first  sight,  some 
difficulties.  The  grand  simplicity  of  the 
unknowable,  with  his  three  robes  of  in- 
finity, eternity,  and  energy,  made  it  easy 
work  to  unvest  him.  And  once  he  was 
unvested  the  whole  of  his  religion  was 
exposed.  Awe  for  the  unknowable,  is  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  Agnostic  reli- 
gion. But  with  Positivism  the  case  is 
otherwise,  and  when  we  glance  at  Comte's 
catechism  and  at  Mr.  Harrison's  ad- 
dresses, and  see  the  terms  Supreme  Be- 
ing, immortality,  last  judgment,  choir  in- 
visible, sacraments,  and  look  at  the  for- 
midable calendar  of  over  five  hundred 
saints,  examine  its  elaborate  ritual  and 
numerous  precepts  of  devotion,  we  are 
inclined  at  first  to  think  that  if  these  be 
clothes,  and  we  are  to  find  the  essence 
beneath,  the  process  of  undressing  will 
be  long  and  tedious.  But  this  is  not  so. 
Mr.  Maccabe,  the  inimitable  ventrilo- 
quist, has  for  many  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  entertainments  involving 
a  rapid  and  complete  change  of  dress, 
and  I  have  seen  clothes  prepared  for  his, 
or  similar  performances,  which  in  spite  of 
their  apparent  number  are  so  arranged 
that  the  loosening  of  one  or  two  strings, 
whereby  they  are  secretly  fastened,  is 
sufficient  to  make  them  all  come  off 
easily  enough.  And  so,  too,  the  exposi- 
tion of  one  or  two  root  principles  in  the 
Positivist  religion  will  very  readily  lay  the 
whole  fabric  bare  in  spite  of  its  apparent 
complexity. 

And  now  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  the 
power  which  we  are  gratefully  to  rever- 
ence as  controlling  our  destiny  is  human- 
ity. And  what  is  humanity?  Comte's 
latest  expression  for  it  was,  "the  continu- 
ous sum-total  of  convergent  beings  "  —  the 


whole  human  race  taken  together.  It  in- 
cludes all  that  are  to  exist  in  the  future, 
and  in  consequence  humanity,  or  "the 
great  being,"  as  Comte  styled  it,  is  as  yet 
incomplete.  Certainly,  at  first  sight,  when 
we  are  told  to  have  "grateful  reverence,'* 
for  the  whole  human  race  as  acting  upon 
us  in  connection  with  natural  law  *  and 
controlling  our  life,  many  of  us  will  demur. 
"  You  should  trust  in  Providence,"  said  a 
clergyman  once  to  a  poor  man  who  was  in 
distress.  "  Ah !  sir,"  replied  the  man, 
"that  Providence  he  have  always  treated 
me  badly.  Last  year  he  killed  my  wife, 
the  year  before  he  burnt  down  my  house, 
and  year  before  that  he  drove  two  of  my 
children  mad,  and  now  he's  sending  the 
bailiffs  to  take  what  little  I  have  left  me. 
He  bean't  a  kind  'un  to  me.  But  there's 
One  above  as  '11  punish  him  some  day, 
and  as  '11  make  it  right  to  me  and  give 
me  back  what  I've  lost."  The  man  had 
taken  Providence  as  being  tantamount 
exactly  to  the  Positivist  deity.  He  re- 
garded it  as  exactly  —  to  use  Mr.  Harri- 
rison's  phrase  —  the  power  controlling 
his  life  —  as  natural  forces  and  the  mass 
of  mankind  in  their  capacity  of  controlling 
his  destiny.  And  if  you  had  told  him 
that  there  was  noi  One  above  to  reverse 
the  unpleasant  machinations  of  this  earth- 
ly Providence,  I  should  have  doubts  of 
his  inclination  to  give  much  grateful  rev- 
erence to  the  ruling  powers  which  would 
remain. 

But  both  M.  Comte  and  Mr.  Harrison 
eagerly  explain  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
conception  of  humanity,  the  great  being. 
It  excludes  all  "the  worthless  and  the  evil, 
whose  worthlessness  and  evil  die  away  in 
the  tide  of  progress  and  good."  These 
are  Mr.  Harrison's  words,  and  Comte 
speaks  to  the  same  effect.  I  am  afraid 
that  this  explanation  would  not  have  much 
effect  with  the  poor  man  of  whom  we  have 
spoken.  He  would  probably  insist,  his 
mind  being  unable  to  rise  to  so  large  a 
conception  as  the  "  tide  of  progress  and 
good,"  that  the  power  controlling  /t:'s  life 
at  all  events  inciudes  an  evil  and  unhappy 
influence,  and  will  ask  how  he  is  to  feel 
grateful  towards  a  power  which  makes 
him  unhappy,  however  happy  it  may  make 
his  companions  or  his  successors,  and 
however  much  it  may  minister  to  their 
progress  ?     Perhaps    this    is    a    narrow- 


*  "  The  devout  submission  of  the  heart  and  will  to 
conform  our  life  to  the  laws  which  govern  tlie  world  is 
religion."  So  said  Mr.  Harrison  in  his  New  Year's 
Address,  and  the  "providence"  for  which  we  are  to 
have  "grateful  reverence"  is  humanity  as  controlling 
and  controlled  by  these  laws. 
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minded  view.  Every  religion  must  have 
its  mysteries,  and  tiiis  problem  is  probably 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  Positivism,  for 
whose  solution  it  is  unbecoming  to  be 
impatient.  Let  us,  however,  go  a  little 
further  into  the  particulars  of  the  elements 
whereof  humanity  — the  supreme  being 
—7  is  composed. 

Seven  years  must  intervene  after  the 
death  of  each  individual,  —  so  the  Posi- 
tivist  catechism  explains  —  before  the 
last  judgment  of  posterity  decides  wheth- 
er or  no  he  is  to  be  "incorporated  in  the 
Supreme  Being "  and  honored  with  a 
commemorative  bust.  Only  ivortJiy  sped- 
mens  of  humanity  are  a  part  of  this  great 
being.  It  is  called  generally  humanity, 
because  the  evil  members  do  not  count, 
because  evil  is  absorbed  in  good.  We 
are  only  to  worship  the  good  ;  those  who 
have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  on 
the  race,  and  who  enjoy  (the  catechism 
tells  us)  an  immortality  consisting  in 
fame,  and  in  the  operation  upon  their  suc- 
cessors of  the  energies  they  originally  set 
in  motion.  Progress  is  the  great  end,  and 
these  men  are  deified  as  having  contrib- 
uted towards  it.  The  chief  constituent 
elements  of  the  supreme  being  who  have 
lived  in  the  past,  the  principal  worthies  of 
Humanity  who  have  gone  from  among  us, 
are  commemorated  by  days  set  apart  in 
their  honor  in  the  Positivist  calendar. 
Mahomet,  St.  Bernard,  Phidias,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Hume,  Galileo,  New- 
ton ;  here  are  names  taken  at  random, 
but  showing  the  wide  embrace  of  Positiv- 
ism, and  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
the  progress  it  commends.  So  then,  hu- 
manity, or  the  great  being,  ff  submitted 
to  a  process  of  disrobing  parallel  to  that 
which  reduces  the  unknowable,  infinite, 
and  eternal  energy  to  certain  unknown 
energies  or  energy  to  which  it  would  be 
wise  in  our  ignorance  to  assign  no  limits, 
becomes  merely  —  those  members  of  our 
race  who  did  in  the  past  or  will  in  the 
future  exercise  an  influence  in  favor  of 
its  progress.  And  religion  consists  in  an 
acknowledgment  of  these  beings,  and 
"grateful  reverence"  for  their  good  of- 
fices, in  worship  of  them  as  constituting, 
in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  nature, 
the  "power  which  controls  our  life."  I 
am  quite  sure  that  none  of  us  have  ever 
denied  their  existence ;  and  I  think  that 
most  of  us  have  a  profound  reverence  for 
such  men  as  Newton  and  Phidias  as  types 
of  genius,  and  gratitude  for  their  services. 
So  then  we  have,  it  seems,  been  Positiv- 
ists  without  knowing  it.  But  I  am  afraid 
this   happy  conclusion  will  not  serve  us 


very  long.  There  will  be  men  of  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact turn  who  will  insist  that  all  this 
explanation  is  much  ado  about  nothing; 
that  to  roll  together  these  worthy  persons 
and  call  them  humanity,  and  to  call  the 
worship  of  them,  in  their  effect  on  us, 
religion,  is  not  a  process  of  religious 
teaching  at  all,  but  only  a  bad  joke.  They 
will  insist  that  the  name  "religion"  does 
not  make  the  thinf^.  Mr.  Harrison,  after 
unclothing  the  unknowable,  proceeded  to 
examine  its  essence,  and  to  test  its  claim 
to  the  title  "religion."  We  have,  in  our 
turn,  done  a  good  deal  of  undressing,  and 
they  will  bid  us  now  make  sure  whether 
we  have  reached  anything  which  can  make 
good  its  claim  to  the  same  title.  We 
have  to  see  how  far  the  so-called  religion 
of  humanity  will  guide  life,  support  in 
affliction,  give  hope  in  death.  These  are 
functions  which  Mr.  Harrison  expressly 
recognizes  as  belonging  to  all  religion 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  was  by  these 
tests  that  the  unknowable  was  tried  and 
condemned.  Let  us,  then,  see  how  in 
actual  practice  Positivism  fulfils  them. 

Let  us  suppose  what  Reid  calls  "  a  plain 
man  "  of  average  common  sense,  who,  in 
a  world  where  belief  in  God  is  overthrown, 
is  anxious  to  take  every  advantage  of  the 
assistance  Positivism  can  offer  him.  Prog- 
ress is  the  great  end  and  aim,  his  cate- 
chism tells  him,  and  all  who  contribute  to 
this  end  are,  as  we  have  seen,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  supreme  being  after  death. 
The  calendar  contains  five  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  names  of  the  typical  heroes  of 
the  past  who  have  achieved  this  distinc- 
tion, and  in  whose  footsteps  Positivism 
bids  him  tread.  He  reads  Mr.  Harrison's 
address  of  last  New  Year's  Eve,  and  learns 
from  it  that  the  Positivist  saints  are  in  no 
way  limited  as  to  the  line  which  their 
sanctity  takes.  "  Let  us  put  aside  all 
kinds  of  limitations,"  he  said;  "let  us 
honor  the  great  and  holy  spirits  of  every 
religion  worthy  the  name.  Let  us  remem- 
ber the  saints  of  poetry  and  the  saints  of 
art,  science,  politics,  and  Industry."  "  Let 
us  turn  to  the  great  spirits  whose  images 
surround  us  in  this  hall —  Moses,  Homer, 
Archimedes,  Newton,  Caesar,  St.  Paul, 
Charlemagne,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Gut- 
tenberg,  etc.  ...  A  kindly  word,  a  clear 
thought,  or  a  brave  result  do  not  die  with 
the  body  that  was  associated  with  it.  .  .  . 
Shakespeare,  Raphael,  Dante,  St.  Paul, 
Homer,  and  Moses  enable  us  to  think, 
live,  and  enjoy  better  hour  by  hour."  This 
is  truly  a  vast  and  varied  field  for  wor- 
ship. And  as  Mr.  Harrison  proceeded  to 
explain  that  not  only  all  these  five  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty-eight  saints,  but  all  their  | 
acts,  and  all  the  acts  of  all  others  who  ' 
have  lived  in  the  past,  —  except  the  worth- 
less, whose  acts  are,  he  considers,  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  general  progress  towards 
good  —  contribute  to  the  sum  of  human- 
ity, we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  the  cli- 
max of  his  remarks.  He  said  that  "  words 
failed  him  to  give  an  adequate  idea  "of 
the  vastness  of  this  thought.  "The  dull 
monotony  of  prose  did  no  sort  of  justice 
to  their  feelings  ...  on  the  present  oc- 
casion even  poetry  could  not  adequately 
express  their  feelings,  and  they  must  re- 
sort to  music,  because  the  very  indefinite- 
ness  of  that  art  could  clothe  an  almost 
infinite  idea."  Infinite,  one  is  inclined  to 
add,  much  as  a  square  inch  of  ground  may 
be  considered  infinite  if  it  is  measured  by 
the  infinite  number  of  infinitesimals  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Mr.  Harrison's 
language  reminds  me  of  that  of  a  Parisian 
shopwoman,  who  once  charged  the  pres- 
ent writer  a  very  high  price  for  a  note- 
book, and  said  in  self-defence,  by  way  of 
showing  the  infinite  value  of  the  book, 
*'  Mais^  monsieur^  c'est  un  livre  extraor- 
dinaire. Vous  pouvez  ecrire  la-dedans 
tout  ce  que  vous  voulezP  This  was  an 
almost  infinite  idea. 

But  to  return  to  our  "  plain  man."  His 
purpose  being  practical,  he  endeavors  to 
gain  from  the  contemplation  of  these  he- 
roes some  guidance  as  to  how  he  is  to 
obtain  the  same  good  success  as  they  did, 
and  to  walk  in  their  footsteps.  He  looks 
to  their  example  as  a  guide  for  conduct, 
as  that  of  men  who  have  accomplished 
the  aini  which  Positivism  holds  up  for 
each  of  us.  And  here  he  is  at  once  puz- 
zled. The  progress  aimed  at  and  achieved 
by  the  saints  seems  to  be  not  only  het- 
erogeneous, but  even  opposed.  Which 
contributed  really  to  human  progress  — 
Augustine,  whose  one  aim  was  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Christianity,  or  Vespa- 
sian, who  tried  to  exterminate  it?  Which 
should  he  imitate  —  the  chaste  St.  Ber- 
nard, or  the  unchaste  Mahomet?  All 
these  names  are  in  the  calendar,  and  the 
whole  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  form  a 
most  imposing  array,  well  fitted  to  arouse 
the  "glow"*  which,  as  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, Mr.  Harrison  commends;  but  as 
models  of  conduct  they  at  once  puzzle  the 
straightforward   enquirer,   as   embodying 

*  "Those  who  were  assembled  in  that  hall  had  met 
with  the  view  of  understanding  better,  and  of  adding 
some  breadth  and  depth  and  glow  to  the  old  sentiment 
and  practice,"  with  regard  to  the  grateful  remembrance 
and  commemoration  of  the  heroes  of  the  past.  —  See 
the  Times'  report  of  Mr.  Harrison's  Address  last  New 
Year's  Eve. 


directly  opposite  ideals.  Still,  the  Posi- 
tivist  teacher  insists  that  each  was  a  "  ho- 
ly spirit,"  according  to  his  lights  and  in 
his  own  way,  and  the  student  will  perhaps 
let  this  pass,  and  proceed  to  fix  upon  one 
or  two  as  embodying  the  type  of  excel- 
lence which  most  appeals  to  him,  dismiss- 
ing the  "infinite  idea  "as  well  fitted  for 
"glow,"  but  little  suited  for  action.  His 
primary  object  being  moral  conduct,  as 
that  is  what  was  associated  with  the  by- 
gone religion,  and  the  motive  for  which  is 
now  lacking,  he  fixes,  perhaps,  on  St. 
Bernard  or  St.  Paul.  And  here,  again, 
rises  a  fresh  diflSculty.  Directly  his  med- 
itation on  St.  Bernard  becomes  vivid  he 
comes  to  realize  the  fact  that  the  saint's 
consistent  rectitude  and  self-devotioa 
leaned  for  support  on  2i  faith  which  sup- 
plied both  a  trust  in  present  assistance 
and  a  belief  in  an  aim  to  be  achieved. 
"How  am  I,"  he  asks,  "to  have  the 
strength  and  consistency  of  St.  Bernard 
when  the  whole  source  whence  he  derived 
them  is  gone?  The  sight  of  the  goal  — 
of  the  future  life  —  and  the  consciousness 
of  God's  presence  and  assistance  nerved 
his  arm.  How  can  I  fight  as  he  fought 
without  them  ?  "  But  the  Positivist  priest, 
nothing  daunted,  will  tell  us  of  the  new 
faith  and  the  new  aim  which  supply  the 
place  of  the  old;  and  forthwith  will  ex- 
plain that  humanity  supplies  the  faith  and 
human  progress  the  aim.  But  here  I  am 
afraid  that  Positivism  will  begin  to  un- 
clothe itself  very  rapidly  so  far  as  its  ef- 
fect on  moral  conduct  goes.  We  are  very 
near  those  strings  of  which  I  have  spoken 
which  so  quickly  unloose  its  manifold 
robes.  And  the  issue  will  be  most  clearly 
shown  by  a  practical  instance,  not  of  ex- 
alted virtue  but  of  ordinary  right  conduct. 
That  a  man  should  refrain  from  beating 
his  wife  because  he  believes  in  a  God 
whose  claims  on  him  are  paramount,  and 
who  will  reward  him  or  punish  him  ac- 
cording as  he  refrains  or  does  not  refrain, 
is  reasonable  and  natural.  But  that  love 
for  the  human  race  should  make  him  re- 
frain when  love  for  his  wife  was  an  insuffi- 
cient motive,  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
"  Keep  yourself  up  for  my  sake,"  said 
Winkle  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  was  in  the 
water.  The  author  remarks  that  he  was 
probably  yet  more  effectively  moved  to 
do  so  for  his  own  sake.  And  to  tell  a 
man  to  be  good  to  his  wife  for  the  sake  of 
the  human  race  has  in  it  a  considerable 
element  of  similar  bathos.  It  is  exactly 
parallel  to  the  v/ell-knovvn  method  of  catch- 
ing a  bird.  No  doubt  if  you  can  put  salt 
on  his  tail  you  can  catch  him.    And  so 
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too,  if  you  can  get  a  man  to  love  the  hu- 
man race  with  a  surpassing  love,  no  doubt 
he  will  treat  his  wife  well.  But  the  first 
step  in  putting  the  salt  on  is  to  catch  the 
bird  ;  and  the  first  step  towards  loving  the 
human  race  is  to  have  tenderness  for 
those  who  are  nearest.  The  conclusion, 
then,  to  which  I  fancy  the  "plain  man," 
whose  questions  are  perversely  practical, 
will  come  on  this  subject  after  a  short 
cross-examination  of  his  teacher,  is  some- 
thing of  the  following  kind.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race,  as  Comte's  own 
calendar  implies,  is  the  progress  of  very 
various  kinds  of  activity.  There  must  be 
scientific  progress,  artistic  progress,  moral 
progress.  Newton,  Raphael,  and  Thom- 
as a-Kempis  are  all  parts  of  the  supreme 
being.  And  those  who  have  contributed 
to  each  of  these  departments  have  had 
faith  and  hope  in  the  aim  they  worked  for. 
Science  and  art  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
have  their  devotees  as  heretofore  —  no 
thanks  to  Positivism,  for  they  are  devo- 
tees not  in  virtue  of  the  general  thought 
of  progress,  but  in  consequence  of  their 
genius  and  enthusiasm  in  relation  to  a 
special  object.  But  where  is  the  moral 
regenerator  of  mankind  in  the  past  or  the 
consistent  pursuer  of  virtue  who  has 
worked  without  faith  in  supernatural 
guidance  and  sanctions.'*  I  have  some- 
where heard  a  saying —  I  forget  to  whom 
it  is  ascribed  —  "In  astronomy  I  should 
be  sorry  to  hold  a  different  opinion  from 
Newton,  and  in  religion  I  would  not  differ 
from  the  saints."  This  seems  to  point  to 
that  indissoluble  connection  between 
moral  progress  and  spiritual  faith  of  which 
I  speak.  And  if,  in  meditating  on  the 
heroes  of  morality,  we  find  that  their  ac- 
tion has  been  invariably  inspired  by  a 
faith  —  that  their  strength  came  from  a 
belief  in  supernatural  guidance,  that  what 
conscious  genius  has  ever  been  to  the 
great  painter,  that  consciousness  of  the 
inspiration  of  a  higher  power  has  been  to 
the  moral  reformer  and  to  the  saint  — 
where  is  our  hope  that,  if  all  such  faith  be 
parted  with,  that  progress  of  which  such 
faith  was  the  very  life  can  be  continued.'' 
Positivism,  then,  seems  to  leave  the  mo- 
tives, hopes,  and  beliefs  which  have  hith- 
erto inspired  men  to  work  for  the  progress 
of  the  race  in  secular  sciences  and  arts  just 
where  it  found  them,  consisting,  not  in  a 
general  worship  of  human  progress,  but  in 
devotion  to  some  particular  department  of 
study,  while  it  fails  to  give  any  faith  par- 
allel to  that  which  has  hitherto  been  found 
indispensable  to  moral  progress.  And 
this  is  surely  to  fail  in  exhibiting  even  that 


small  amount  of  religiousness  which  it 
professes  to  exhibit.  It  gathers  together 
all  the  sentiments  and  beliefs  which  are 
associated  with  the  various  types  of  activ- 
ity, and  gives  them  the  name  of  "  reli- 
gion ;  "  but  upon  examination  we  find  that 
the  one  type  of  activity  which  ought  to  be 
associated  with  religion  is  left  without  its 
belief  and  motive.  High  moral  greatness 
must  remain  in  such  a  scheme  a  mere 
idea,  having  no  motive  force  left  whereby 
it  may  realize  itself  in  action. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  practical  effect 
of  this  system  on  conduct.  And  what  of 
the  consolation  it  gives  in  affliction  t  of 
the  hope  in  death  ?  It  seems  a  mockery 
to  speak  of  it.  And  how  is  it  that  Mr. 
Harrison  has  failed  to  see  the  obvious 
tu  quoque  which  his  criticism  on  the  un- 
knowable must  provoke  in  this  connec- 
tion. When  the  mother  of  whom  he 
speaks,  wrung  with  anguish  for  her  loss, 
asks  for  consolation,  does  it  seem  greater 
irony  to  say  to  her,  "Think  on  the  un- 
knowable," than  to  say  "Think  on  hu- 
manity or  human  progress".?  It  is  hard 
to  say  whether  it  would  be  a  more  gro- 
tesque, or  a  more  touciiing  spectacle,  to 
see  a  humble,  simple-minded  woman  be- 
take herself  to  Mr.  Harrison  in  such 
straits,  and  attempt  to  gain  consolation 
from  the  thoughts  he  holds  out.  It  would 
probably  be,  in  the  words  of  the  proverb, 
a  comedy  to  him  that  thinks;  but  a  trag- 
edy to  her,  for  she  would  feel.  "  Your 
son  is  not  dead,"  the  Positivist  says,  "he 
has  joined  the  choir  invisible.  He  lives 
even  more  in  the  energies  he  has  set  in 
motion  and  the  works  he  has  done,  than 
while  he  was  yet  here."  But  the  woman, 
having  a  hopelessly  concrete  mind,  asks 
for  further  explanation,  and  tries  to  get 
beyond  the  phrase  —  the  clothes  —  "  choir 
invisible."  She  asks  how  he  lives  — 
what  are  the  works  —  where  are  the  ener- 
gies? "  He  lives  in  you  all  whom  he  in- 
fluenced. He  lives  in  the  results  of  his 
labors.  That  bench  which  he  made,  that 
useful  table,*  keep  him  more  with  you 
than  ever.  Cherish  them.  He  lives  in 
them  though  you  see  him  not."  This  is 
really  no  exaggeration  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
statement.  The  saints  of  industry  live  in 
their  works,  he  says.  "  We  live  by  one 
another,  we   live  again   in   one   another, 

*  Mr.  Harrison  is  very  express  in  his  statement  that 
those  who  enjoy  immortality  in  the  Positivist  sense  are 
by  no  means  exclusively  distinguished  people.  **  We 
were  apt,"  he  said  in  his  address  last  New  Year's  Eve, 
"  to  associate  the  memory  of  the  men  of  the  past  with 
the  great  men  alone.  But  all  men  of  the  past  had  a 
common  life  with  us,  and  were  in  us,  and  round  us,  and 
with  us  —  all  but  the  worthless  and  evil,"  etc. 
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and  therefore,  as  much  after  death  as  be- 
fore it,  and  often,  indeed,  much  more  after 
death  than  before  it."*  It  is  breaking  a 
butterfly  on  the  wheel  to  insist  upon  the 
poor  woman's  failure  to  gain  consolation 
from  such  thoughts.  Or,  take  again  the 
thought  of  human  progress,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  soul-inspiring.  What  does 
it  come  to  if  with  the  persistence  of  grief 
she  asks  for  a  concrete  instance?  I  sup- 
pose she  must  be  told  to  think  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  or  of  the  steam-plough. 
What,  in  short,  has  Positivism  to  offer 
to  those  in  distress?  Only  illusions  and 
dreams.  I  do  not  mean  in  every  case 
untrue  dreams.  An  historical  play  may 
represent  true  facts,  but  they  are  not  a 
part  of  the  spectator's  life,  or  of  the  reality 
with  which  he  is  or  ever  will  be  in  con- 
tact. And  similarly  for  Positivism  to 
soothe  anguish  by  bidding  you  think  on 
facts  relative  to  human  progress  is  to  bid 
you  forget  what  are  facts  to  you  in  what 
are  dreams  to  you.  Christianity  bids  you 
dwell  on  a  hope  and  a  reality  connected 
with  your  own  life  —  tells  us  that  God  is 
with  you  and  will  comfort  you,  and  will 
make  it  good  to  you  in  the  future  if  you 
are  faithful  to  him  in  time  of  trial.  Posi- 
tivism bids  you  not  mind  your  trial,  be- 
cause somebody  else  has  been  good  or 
successful  —  bids  Mrs.  Jones  not  cry  at 
her  son's  death,  because  Mrs.  Smith  has 
just  added  another  baby  to  the  human 
race  ;  and  if  Mrs.  Jones  be  patient  enough 
and  hopeful  enough  to  pursue  her  ques- 
tioning yet  further,  and  ask  why  it  should 
give  her  consolation  and  hope  that  an- 
other or  many  others  are  happy,  she  will 
be  told  that  she  is  only  a  part  of  the  great 
being,  and  that  evil  and  woe,  of  which 
her  loss  is  a  part,  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
tide  of  progress  and  do  not  matter.  She 
should  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  the 
great  being,  and  remember  that  it  is  the 
only  concrete  reality,  and  that  she  is  in  fact 
only  an  abstract  part  of  it.  At  this  point 
she  will,  I  think,  with  a  sigh  desist  from 
further  questioning.  Rasselas,  prince  of 
Abyssinia,  having  searched  long  and  vain- 
ly for  one  who  should  give  him  practical 
guidance  as  to  how  he  might  find  hap- 
piness in  this  life,  came  at  last  upon  a 
philosopher  who  with  much  confidence  in- 
sisted that  the  road  was  plain.  It  con- 
sisted in  living  according  to  nature  —  in 
acting  upon  one  simple  and  intelligible 
maxim,  "that  deviation  from  nature  is 
deviation  from  happiness."     "  '  Sir,'  said 

*  See  Mr.  Harrison's  Address  for  New  Year's  Eve 
already  referred  to. 


the  prince,  with  great  modesty,  'as  I,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  am  desirous  of  felic- 
ity, my  closest  attention  has  been  fixed  on 
your  discourse  ;  I  doubt  not  the  truth  of 
a  position  which  a  man  so  learned  has  so 
confidently  advanced.  Let  me  only  know 
what  it  is  to  live  according  to  nature?* 
'When  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and 
so  docile,'  said  the  philosopher,  '  I  can 
deny  them  no  information  which  my 
studies  have  enabled  me  to  afford.  To 
live  according  to  nature  is  to  act  always 
with  due  regard  to  the  fitness  arising  from 
the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  and 
effects;  to  concur  with  the  great  and  un- 
changeable scheme  of  universal  felicity; 
to  co-operate  with  the  general  disposition 
and  tendency  of  the  present  system  of 
things.'  The  prince  soon  found  that  this 
was  one  of  the  sages  whom  he  should  un- 
derstand less  as  he  heard  him  longer. 
He,  therefore,  bowed  and  was  silent ;  and 
the  philosopher  supposing  him  satisfied 
.  .  .  rose  up  and  departed  with  the  air  of 
a  man  that  had  co-operated  with  the  pres- 
ent system." 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  contrast  between 
Positivism  and  religion  under  Mr.  Harri- 
son's three  heads  —  belief,  worship,  con- 
duct. Religion  offers  belief  in  a  really 
existing  Superior  Power,  in  whom  it  is 
reasonable  to  trust,  who  will,  in  return 
for  our  trust  and  fidelity,  guide  «s  in  life 
and  bring  us  through  the  darkness  of  this 
world  into  light  and  happiness.  Posi- 
tivism bids  us  keep  the  feeling  of  trust 
without  the  reason  for  trust;  bids  us  trust 
in  forces  which  we  know  to  be  untrust- 
worthy, so  far  as  our  own  future  is  con- 
cerned, and  which  many  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  consider  to  promise  no  ultimate 
benefit  for  our  race.  That  is  to  say,  Posi- 
tivism bids  us  keep  the  feeling  after  its 
motive  is  gone  —  keep  the  clothes  after 
the  substance  is  destroyed.  And,  to  help 
our  minds  to  sustain  the  illusion  which 
this  implies,  it  uses  phrases  which,  as 
originally  expressing  realities,  readily  call 
up  the  feelings  and  ideas  which  those 
realities  claimed  as  their  due.  Thus  it 
speaks  of  a  Supreme  Being,  a  Power  con- 
trolling our  life,  of  immortality,  and  even 
of  sacraments.  So  much  for  belief.  Next 
as  to  worship.  The  religious  prayer  and 
meditation  consisted  in  communing  with 
real  persons,  unseen  but  trusted,  and  in 
making  vivid  by  force  of  imagination  what 
was  believed  to  be  real.  Just  as  one  who 
is  haunted  by  a  nightmare  may  make  an 
effort  to  throw  off  his  unhappy  illusions, 
and  bring  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  com- 
parative happiness  of  his  real  life — real 
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and  known  to  be  real,  though  less  vividly 
felt  at  the  moment  than  the  dream  he 
knows  to  be  false.  Positivist  worship  is 
here  again  the  clothes  without  the  essence. 
The  essence  of  the  religious  prayer  and 
meditation  is  that  the  imaginative  effort 
and  aspiration  are  felt  to  be  a  process  of 
reaching  out  towards  realities,  and  it  is 
precisely  this  that  Positivism  drops  out  of 
its  worship.  The  effort  of  imagination, 
the  aspiration,  the  communing  with  other 
minds  in  spirit,  are  preserved,  but  the  ob- 
jects are  all  unreal.  The  religious  medi- 
tation aims  at  the  fullest  sense  of  reality; 
the  Positivist  attains  to  perfection  only 
in  the  illusions  of  the  mad-house.  Reli- 
gion says  to  him  who  is  in  trial,  "Your 
trial  is  but  a  dream  compared  with  the 
happy  reality  which  exists  for  God's  ser- 
vants." Positivism  says,  "  Your  trial  may 
be  sad,  but  don't  think  of  it ;  live  in  dream- 
land." It  is  the  remedy  of  one  who  takes 
to  drink  that  he  may  forget  the  trials  of 
life ;  and  let  him  who  thinks  that  constant 
dram-drinking,  and  its  consequent  illu- 
sions, can  give  substantial  comfort  and 
make  an  unhappy  life  happy,  rest  content 
with  the  Positivist  clothes  of  religion, 
and  declare  them  to  be  as  good  as  the 
reality  they  profess  to  replace.* 

And,  finally,  the  effects  of  any  general 
acceptance  of  Positivism  on  moral  con- 
duct and  moral  progress  would  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  nature  of  its 
belief  and  worship.  A  man  may  indulge 
in  the  pleasures  of  day-dreaming,  but 
none,  save  a  madman,  will  act  on  a  dream 
as  though  it  were  truth.  The  goal  of  phys- 
ical progress  is  in  sight,  and  the  motive 
for  scientific  labors  is  untouched  by  Posi- 
tivism. But  the  goal  both  of  moral  con- 
duct for  the  individual,  and  moral  prog- 
ress for  the  race,  is  in  the  world  of  spirits  ; 
and  if  that  world  be  only  a  dream  no  mo- 
tive is  left  for  the  self-denial  involved  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtue.  The  moral  hero 
must  become,  as  soon  as  human  nature 
has  completely  adjusted  itself  to  this  new 
creed,  an  ideal  conception  belonging  to 
the  past  —  noble  to  think  on  as  the  hero 
of  chivalry  is,  with  his  armor,  his  battle- 
axe,  and  his  lance  in  rest;  but  not  to  be 
imitated,  because  he  is  not  adapted  to  the 
•intellectual  conditions  of  the  age.  A  man 
who   went   to    the    Franco-German   war, 

•  It  will,  I  hope,  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking 
of  the  effects  of  religion  in  this  life — of  its  practical 
working  on  earth.  The  *'  need  for  religion,"  which 
Positivism  professes  to  supply,  is  of  course  a  need  here. 
Of  the  life  hereafter  it  is  obviously  irrelevant  to  speak, 
except  so  far  as  the  hope  for  it  is  an  important  element 
in  the  working  of  religion  here.  And  it  has  been 
alluded  to  so  far  and  uo  further  in  the  text. 


accoutred  after  the  fashion  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  would  find  his  costume 
and  weapons  of  little  use  against  Krupp 
guns  or  mitrailleuse.  And  a  man  who, 
inspired  by  St.  Bernard's  moral  greatness, 
attempted  to  imitate  it,  without  religious 
faith  himself,  and  in  a  world  without  faith, 
would  soon  find  that  all  motive  for  con- 
sistent action  of  this  nature  was  dissolved. 
He  would  find  the  type  old-fashioned  and 
quite  unable  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  a 
belief  which  destroys  the  essential  and 
central  motive  for  moral  heroism.  Here 
then,  again,  in  the  domain  of  conduct,  we 
have  the  conception  left  and  the  reality 
gone.  We  can  still  admire  the  beauty  of 
self-devotion,  but,  as  a  practical  reality,  it 
is  impossible.  Once  more  the  clothes 
without  the  substance.  Clothes  in  every 
case.  Phrases,  emotions,  ideas  are  kept; 
the  essence  of  religion  is  gone.  Surely  if 
it  is  to  be  war  to  the  knife  between  the 
philosophers  and  the  old  religion  —  if,  in- 
deed, they  think  they  have  killed  it  —  it 
would  be  more  becoming  in  them  to  bury 
it  clothes  and  all,  and  give  forth  a  sigh 
over  its  grave,  as  Schopenhauer  did,  than 
to  keep  its  clothes  as  perquisites  where- 
with to  array  their  own  children.  The 
former  is,  at  all  events,  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure of  civilized  warfare;  the  latter  is 
rather  suggestive  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner. 

But  I  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon 
the  claim  of  the  Positivist  scheme  to  the 
title  of  "religion."  It  only  needs  that  we 
should  look  closely  at  its  features,  and 
remain  for  a  short  time  in  its  company, 
that  we  may  find  out  how  grotesquely  un- 
like it  is  to  all  that  mankind  has  hitherto 
meant  by  the  term,  and  how  completely  it 
must  fail  of  all  practical  helpfulness.  The 
danger  is  that  it  may  pass  without  close 
observation,  and  may  sustain  its  claim  by 
means  of  the  clothing  it  has  borrowed. 
If  we  hold  intercourse  with  it,  and  listen 
to  its  voice,  we  become  speedily  convinced 
that  it  is  not  the  voice  of  religion.  Read- 
ers of  /Esop's  fables  will  remember  that  a 
certain  animal  once  tried  to  pass  himself 
off  as  a  lion  by  putting  on  the  lion's  skin ; 
but  his  voice  betrayed  him.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  voice  of  Positivism 
is  the  voice  of  the  ass,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  that  of  the  lion.  All  that  remains 
now  is  to  point,  as  shortly  as  may  be,  the 
moral  to  be  drawn  from  what  has  preceded. 

The  two  essays  of  which  I  have  spoken 
are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  one  thing  — 
that  the  central  features  of  the  old  theol- 
ogy are  effete;  that  a  Providence  ruling 
the  destiny  of  the  world,  who   watches 
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over  us  and  hears  our  prayers,  who  will 
guide  us  if  we  are  faithful  to  him,  who  is 
all-good,  all-wise,  and  all-powerful,  is  a  by- 
gone conception.  Mr.  Harrison  says  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  paper:  "  It  is  the  last  word 
of  the  Agnostic  philosophy  in  its  contro- 
versy with  Theology.  That  word  is  deci- 
sive ...  as  a  summary  of  philosophical 
conclusions  in  the  Theological  problem  it 
seems  to  me  frankly  unanswerable." 
They  seem  likewise  to  be  agreed  that 
mankind  cannot  do  without  some  religion. 
The  problem,  then,  which  each  discusses 
in  his  own  way  is  —  what  is  to  be  the 
religion  of  the  future  ?  We  have,  in  com- 
pany with  one  philosopher,  laughed  at  the 
so-called  religion  of  the  unknowable;  and 
we  have  endeavored  to  show  that  if  that 
be  laughable,  a  fortiori  so  is  the  religion 
of  humanity.  What,  then,  is  the  net  re- 
sult of  our  enquiry?  Surely  this:  that 
the  philosophers  who  would  destroy 
Theism  and  Christianity,  can  not  give  us 
a  religion  in  their  place;  and  that  the 
destruction  of  Theism  is  the  destruction 
of  religion.  "Which  is  the  harder  ques- 
tion," asked  a  great  Christian  thinker  of 
our  day,  "  whether  the  world  can  do  with- 
out a  religion,  or  whether  we  can  find  a 
substitute  for  Christianity  ?  "  Our  philoso- 
phers answer  the  former  question  in  the 
negative,  and  attempt  to  answer  the  latter 
in  the  affirmative  —  we  have  seen  with 
what  indifferent  success.  And  if  they 
fail  whose  ability  is  unquestioned,  and  to 
whose  interest  it  is  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  succeed,  we  may  confess  the  attempt 
to  be  hopeless.  It  is  well,  then,  for  those 
who  occupy  their  minds  with  the  specula- 
tion on  these  subjects  which  is  now  so 
rife,  and  who  are  unsettled  in  their  reli- 
gious convictions,  to  face  frankly  and 
honestly  the  central  issue  of  the  whole 
controversy.  Modern  philosophy  may 
profess  to  prove  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  God  or  of  immortality ;  but 
let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  such  proof.  It  can  give  us  no 
ideal  vision  and  no  practical  hope  to  re- 
place those  it  would  destroy.  It  professes 
to  offer  us  the  tree  of  knowledge;  but  if 
we  accept  it,  we  must  give  up  all  hope  of 
the  tree  of  life.  It  says  to  us,  as  the  ser- 
pent did  of  old,  "Ye  shall  be  as  gods." 
But  this  is  false.  We  have  seen  that  it 
is  untrue.  Its  hopes  are  delusive,  its  re- 
ligion a  lifeless  skeleton.  This  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  false;  but  it  makes  a  sensi- 
ble man  less  content  to  accept  it  finally  as 
true.  The  inquirer  who  clearly  sees  this 
is  led  to  look  back  at  its  initial  assump- 
tion—  that  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the 


believer  in  God  are  unreasonable.  And 
that  is  aril  we  wish.  Let  the  glamor  of 
"advanced  thought"  and  the  dream  of 
"the  progress  of  humanity "  lose  their 
brightness  and  fade  away ;  let  men  so- 
berly and  earnestly  strive  to  ascertain 
whether  they  cannot  find  in  their  own 
hearts  and  minds,  in  their  own  experience 
and  observation  of  mankind  and  the 
world,  sufficient  reason  to  preserve  thera 
from  the  hopeless  pessimism,*  which  is 
so  ill-disguised  by  the  clothes  of  the  old 
religion,  and  their  path  will  be  illumined. 
Their  minds  will  be  enlightened,  and  faith 
will  return  to  them.  What  natural  reason 
and  earnestness  for  knowledge  commence 
God's  grace  will  complete.  Facienti  quod 
in  se  est  Dens  suam  non  denegat  gratiam. 
This  was  the  hope  which  the  old  scholas- 
tics held  out  for  the  heathen  who  had  not 
found  God;  and  it  is  surely  no  less  appli- 
cable to  those  who,  in  our  day,  have  lost 
him  in  the  mazes  of  philosophical  specu- 
lation. It  is  hard  to  hear  a  "still  small 
voice  "in  the  din  of  controversy;  and  it 
is  hard  to  distinguish  the  sun  of  truth 
through  a  cloud  of  words.  But  he  who  is 
determined,  in  all  earnestness  and  pa- 
tience, to  hear  the  voice  if  it  is  to  be 
heard,  and  to  see  the  sun  if  it  is  really  to 
be  seen,  will,  sooner  or  later,  succeed  in 
his  endeavor.  Whether  it  will  be  soon  or 
late  no  man  can  say ;  but  the  time  will  come 
when,  during  a  momentary  lull  in  human 
disputing,  the  divine  voice  will  come  dis- 
tinctly and  unmistakably  on  the  ear  of  the 
attentive  listener;  when  the  clouds  will 
disperse  and  reveal  the  sun  in  his  glory. 
Wilfrid  Ward. 

*  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer,  in  this  connection,  to  the 
opening  chapter  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  remarkable  book 
entitled  "  Ancient  Religion  and  Modern  Thought." 
He  insists  with  much  force  upon  the  fact  that  the  Ag- 
nostic's position,  once  he  fully  realizes  it,  must  make 
his  view  of  life  irremediably  pessimistic 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  "CLOTHES  OF   RELIGION." 

In  a  brilliant  paper  contributed  to  the 
June  number  of  the  N'ational  Review  by 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  on  what  he  terms  the 
"  Clothes  of  Religion,"  that  very  able  es- 
sayist turns  the  tables  on  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  after  the  same  fashion  in  which 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  had  turned  them 
on  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  shows  that 
if  Mr.  Spencer  were  something  of  a  mo- 
nomaniac in  supposing  that  the  unknow- 
able could  afford  an  adequate  objtct  of 
religious  worship,  Mr.  Harrison  is  even  a 
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more  advanced  proficient  in  this  kind  of 
monomania  when  he  rests  his  exposure  of 
Mr.  Spencer  on  the  strength  of  his  own 
private  certainty  that  the  true  object  of 
worship,  instead  of  being  the  Unknow- 
able, with  a  capital  U,  is  Humanity,  with 
a  capital  H.  For  the  witty  illustration  of 
this  conflict  of  monomania  with  mono- 
mania which  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  gives  us, 
we  will  refer  to  the  pages  of  the  National 
Review  itself,  and  only  add  here  that  by 
those  who  read  the  article  the  worship  of 
the  unknowable  and  the  worship  of  hu- 
manity are  likely  to  be  connected  as  long 
as  they  live. with  the  melancholy  humors 
of  a  lunatic  asylum. 

There  is  more  to  be  said,  however,  on 
the  definite  subject  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's 
article,  namely,  what  he  calls  "the  clothes 
of  religion,"  —  by  which  he  means,  as  we 
understand  him,  the  attributes  with  which 
we  invest  not  religion,  but  the  object  of 
worship.  We  attribute  to  God  infinity, 
eternity,  absolute  energy;  we  attribute  to 
Christ  sympathy,  brotherhood,  an  ideal 
humanity ;  and  all  that  we  thus  attribute 
to  God  and  Christ  are  conditions  of  our 
worship ;  they  belong  to  the  object  of 
worship  as  such  ;  and  if  any  attempt  be 
made  to  separate  them  from  a  true  object 
of  worship,  and  to  clothe  with  them  that 
which  cannot  be  an  object  of  worship  at 
all,  that  attempt  fails,  and  we  find  those 
who  make  it  descending  into  a  foolish 
idolatry,  dropping  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous.  What  Mr.  Ward  maintains  is 
that  these  true  attributes  of  God  and 
Christ  are  thus  separated  from  any  true 
object  of  worship  when  they  are  held  up 
to  us  as  the  justification  for  awe-struck 
meditation  over  the  mystery  of  the  un- 
knowable, or  enthusiastic  contemplation 
of  the  ideal  of  humanity.  You  cannot 
trust  eitlier  the  unknowable  or  human- 
ity, —  not  the  unknowable,  because  you 
know  nothing  about  it;  not  humanity, 
because  you  know  too  much  about  it. 
And  what  you  cannot  trust,  what  you  can- 
not pray  to,  what  you  cannot  lean  on,  you 
may  dress  up  in  what  attributes  you 
please,  but  you  cannot,  by  so  dressing  it 
up,  make  it  the  object  of  worship.  The 
object  of  worship  must  be  so  far  known  as 
to  inspire  absolute  trust,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  unknowable.  The  object  of 
worship  must  be  so  far  above  humanity  as 
to  have  conquered,  as  well  as  fathomed, 
its  frailties,  and  therefore  cannot  be  Hu- 
manity. Hence  you  may  represent  the 
unknowable  as  being  as  mysterious  as 
you  please,  without  winning  for  it  the 
smallest  real  adoration  ;  and  you  may  rep- 
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resent  humanity  as  being  as  many-sided 
and  rich  in  sympathy  as  you  please,  with- 
out winning  for  it  the  smallest  real  adora- 
tion. Man  can  adore  only  that  which  he 
can  trust  and  love ;  and  he  cannot  trust 
and  love  either  a  totally  unexplored  pow- 
er, or  a  power  which  has  been  so  well  ex- 
plored as  to  exhibit  not  only  strength  and 
goodness,  but  weakness  and  wickedness 
of  every  kind.  In  vain,  then,  will  you 
persuade  man  to  worship  either  that  which 
is  pure  invisibility,  or  that  which  is  visible 
frailty,  —  a  compound  of  good  and  evil,  of 
feebleness  and  vigor. 

No  love  [says  Mr.  Ward]  is  too  ardent  for 
God,  because  he  is  all-good  and  all-loving  ;  no 
awe  too  deep,  because  he  is  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  ;  no  trust  too  absolute,  because  he 
never  deserts  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him. 
So  too  as  to  the  sentiments  proper  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  martyrs  did  not  die  for  a  feeling 
or  an  idea  as  such  ;  they  died  because  they  be- 
lieved Q\iX\?>\.  to  be  God,  and  that  he  bid  them 
go  through  all  torments  rather  than  deny  him. 
They  believed  him  to  exist,  and  that  death 
would  unite  them  to  him  whom  they  loved, 
for  whom  they  suffered,  whose  smile  was  their 
joy,  whose  every  word  and  action  was  their  rule 
of  Hfe,  and  union  with  whom  was  the  only  per- 
fect end  of  their  being.  "  If  Christ  is  not 
risen,"  said  the  Apostle,  "then  is  your  faith 
vain."  The  root  of  their  devotion  was  belief 
in  a  real  fact.  Convince  the  would-be  martyr 
that  Christ  is  no  longer  in  existence,  is  not 
approving  his  action,  and  will  not  welcome 
him  after  he  has  passed  through  the  gates  of 
death,  and  his  love  and  devotion  evaporate. 
The  essence  of  the  deepest  feelings  consists  in 
their  being  aroused  by  a  reality  ;  and  if  that  be 
taken  away,  the  feelings  themselves  lose  all 
meaning  and  dignity.  The  clothes  of  a  hand- 
some man  are  intended  to  set  off  the  essential 
dignity  of  his  appearance.  Put  them  on  a 
scarecrow,  and  be  they  never  so  rich  and  well- 
made,  their  dignity  is  gone.  Their  dignity  was 
part  of  his  dignity.  And  so  too  religious  sen- 
timents depend  for  their  dignity  on  religious 
belief  —  on  belief  in  really  existing  objects  to 
which  they  may  be  worthily  applied.  I  say, 
then,  that  all  these  feelings,  ideas,  and  emo- 
tions which  are  associated  with  religion  are  its 
fitting  clothes,  but  that  the  essence  of  rehgion, 
the  central  figure  which  they  adorn,  is  trust  in 
real  objects  worthy  of  these  things  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  while  these  clothes  are  suitable  to  a 
belief  in  God  and  the  supernatural  —  while 
they  constitute  the  form  in  which  supernatural 
belief  comes  before  us  in  the  greatest  majesty 
and  the  greatest  practical  usefulness  —  they  are 
nothing  less  than  grotesque  when  they  array 
the  unknowable  or  the  Positivist  deity  hu- 
manity. 

Now,  we  so  absolutely  and  heartily  agree 
with  that,  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  say 
a  word  indicating  the  slightest  divergence 
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from  its  drift;  but  we  think  it  almost 
necessary  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  true 
object  to  point  out  that  the  title  which 
he  has  chosen,  and  which  expresses 
most  admirably  the  artificial  character 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  and  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison's attempts  to  idealize  a  laborious 
creation  of  our  own  minds,  is  open  to 
a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding,  unless 
it  be  explained  and  insisted  on  that  what 
are  mere  artificial  draperies  for  "  the  Un- 
knowable "  or  "Humanity"  are  in  no 
way  external  to  the  true  objects  of  wor- 
ship, but  of  the  very  essence  of  God 
and  Christ.  Some  of  Mr.  Ward's  lan- 
guage might  perhaps  mislead  a  careless 
reader  into  a  contrary  view.  He  talks  of 
"infinity  and  eternity  and  power"  as 
"clothing  the  Deity."  He  suggests  that 
the  saying  of  the  Psalmist,  "which  was 
applied  to  other  slayers  of  their  God,"  may 
be  said  of  the  Agnostic  and  the  Positivist, 
namely,  Diviset'unt  sibi  vesiimenta  mea 
et  super  vestem  tneam  miserunt  sortem 
—  "  They  parted  my  garments  amongst 
them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  did  cast 
lots."  Such  language  might  suggest  that 
in  some  sense  those  separable  and  artifi- 
cial attributes  of  the  unknowable  and  of 
humanity  by  which  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison  try  to  subdue  us  into 
the  mood  of  worship,  are  also  in  some 
degree  separable,  though  not  artificial, 
attributes  of  God  and  Christ  himself, — 
that  we  could  trust  God  without  his  eter- 
nity, infinity,  and  omnipotence;  or  that 
we  could  love  Christ  without  his  sympa- 
thy, brotherhood,  and  self-sacrifice.  We 
are  perfectly  aware  that  this  is  not  in  the 
least  what  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  means,  nor 
what  his  article,  carefully  read,  will  so 
much  as  admit  of.  But  he  has  perhaps 
hardly  been  careful  enough  to  guard  him- 
self against  the  imputation  of  conveying 
that  these  true  attributes  of  God  and 
Christ  which  are  only  imaginary  vestures 
of  the  unknowable  and  of  humanity,  are 
in  the  same  sense  external  to  the  true 
objects  of  worship,  in  which  they  are  ex- 
ternal to  the  false  ones.  Mere  "clothes," 
no  doubt,  eternity,  infinity,  and  energy 
are  to  the  abstract  idea  of  the  unknow- 
able. Mere  "clothes,"  sympathy,  broth- 
erhood, and  self-sacrifice  are  to  the  ab- 
stract idea  of  humanity.  But  infinity, 
eternity,  and  energy  are  in  no  sense 
vestures  that  can  be  superimposed  on, 
or  rather  detached  from  the  being  of  God. 
Sympathy,  brotherhood,  and  self-sacrifice 
are  in  no  sense  vestures  that  can  be  super- 


imposed on  or  rather  detached  from  the 
figure  of.our  Lord.  That  which  is  a  mere 
ideal  robe,  which  you  may  unfold  or  fold 
up  at  pleasure,  when  you  come  to  apply  it 
to  the  lay  figures  of  our  modern  philoso- 
phy, is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  object 
of  worship;  and  you  cannot  by  any  vio- 
lence detach  it  from  the  true  God  of 
Christian  faith.  To  take  Mr.  Ward's 
own  test.  God  could  not  be  the  object  of 
perfect  trust  if  we  did  not  find  in  hini 
that  eternity  or  absolute  independence  of 
time  and  change,  that  infinity,  or  limit- 
lessness  of  nature  and  resource,  and  that 
absolute  energy  or  power,  which  alone 
justify  trust.  Christ  could  not  be  the 
object  of  perfect  trust,  if  he  did  not  mani- 
fest the  love  of  God  in  all  its  eternity, 
infinity,  and  energy,  and  if  he  did  not 
show  us  what  man  may  become  in  power 
of  brotherhood  and  in  sacrifice  when  taken 
up  into  the  nature  of  God.  Attributes 
which  may  be  rightly  spoken  of  as  mere 
vestures  when  they  are  disposed  in  imag- 
inative folds  round  abstract  conceptions, 
are  seen  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
real  objects  of  faith  and  worship.  The 
mere  artificial  drapery  of  a  false  God,  is 
of  the  actual  essence  and  spirit  of  the 
true  God.  Indeed,  may  we  not  say  that 
any  quality  with  which  we  venture  to  in- 
vest the  unknowable  must  necessarily  be 
external  to  it,  since  it  cannot  be  compre- 
hended in  the  idea  of  the  unknowable ;  and 
also  that  any  quality  which  we  impute  to 
humanity  must  be  more  or  less  acciden- 
tal, since  experience  shows  that  man  as 
such  is  a  variable,  inconstant,  and  feeble 
creature,  full  of  inconsistencies,  mental 
and  moral;  but  that  any  attribute  of  God 
must  be  of  his  very  essence,  or  cannot 
belong  to  him  at  all  .-^  There  can  be  no 
accident  in  God,  nothing  external  to  him 
which  we  can  presume  to  liken  to  the 
vesture  of  mortality.  Even  of  the  heavens 
it  is  written,  "  They  shall  perish,  but  thou 
shalt  endure :  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax 
old  like  a  garment;  as  a  vesture  shalt 
thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
changed  :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy 
years  shall  have  no  end."  Might  we  not 
say  that  all  idolatries  consist  in  the  inves- 
titure of  lay  figures  with  borrowed  dra- 
peries, but  that  it  is  the  test  of  a  true 
object  of  worship  that  there  are  about  it 
no  vestures,  no  separable  accidents,  that 
there  can  be  no  clothing  or  unclothing  it, 
since  everything  which  is  temporary  and 
perishable  shrinks  beneath  the  "  consum- 
ing fire  "  of  the  true  Deity  ? 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE   BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
OFF   HIS    GUARD   AT   LAST. 

"A  word  unspoken  is  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard, 
thine;  if  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand," 

—  QUARLES. 

Challoner,  as  Matilda  had  divined 
he  would,  had  started  to  meet  her  on  her 
return  from  Endhill. 

Tolerably  well  content  with  a  visit  to 
town  which  had  produced  no  results  either 
good  or  evil  —  for  he  had  seen  nothing  of 
his  sister,  and  had  obtained  no  tidings  of 
her  beyond  ascertaining  that  her  rooms 
had  been  engaged  at  the  hotel,  but  that 
nothing  further  had  been  heard,  and  no 
orders  received,  —  content  so  far,  and 
right  willing  to  be  left  in  the  dark  for  as 
long  as  Lady  Fairleigh  chose,  her  brother 
had  hurried  back  to  the  one  place  on  earth 
for  him  that  day,  and  arriving  to  find  all 
the  party  out,  he  had  acted  precisely  as  a 
lover  under  happier  auspices  should  have 
done. 

A  mile  and  a  half  of  the  highroad  hav- 
ing, however,  brought  no  Lady  Matilda 
into  view,  and  the  gloom  of  the  winter 
afternoon  deepening  every  minute,  Chal- 
loner  had  hesitated  about  proceeding,  for 
it   had   seemed    unlikely  that   the    riders 


more  extensive  than  the  rest,  and  plainly 
indicating  that  the  loosened  soil  would  fall 
ere  long,  had  fixed  his  attention,  and  dis- 
tracted it  even  from  Matilda  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  had  walked  forward  to  the 
brink  of  the  cliff  in  order  to  discover 
whether  or  no  any  had  actually  given 
way;  in  the  inquiry  he  had  become  en- 
grossed for  the  moment;  and  the  ap- 
proaching horses  making  no  sound  with 
their  hoofs  on  the  soft,  moist  sod,  he  had 
neither  heard  nor  seen  them  till  they  were 
too  near  for  him  to  do  more  than  raise  a 
cr}'  of  warning. 

The  danger  was  evident;  two  heavy 
animals  going  at  a  round  pace  over  the 
already  insecure  spot  would  certainly  im- 
peril themselves  and  their  riders,  and  one 
of  the  two  bore  Matilda!  His  shout  was 
almost  a  scream,  for  though  himself  well- 
nigh  undistinguishable  from  thp  surround- 
ing scrub  and  brushwood  in  the  dusky 
light,  he  had  instantly  recognized  her,  her 
outline  showing  plainly  against  a  lurid 
wintry  sunset. 

She  now  lay  motionless  and  uncon- 
scious before  him. 

"  Matilda  !  "  cried  Challoner,  raising  her 
in  his  arms  —  "Matilda!  Oh,  fool  that 
I  was  !  I  have  killed  her  by  my  own  act. 
No,  she  is  breathing  yet;  she  is  but 
stunned  by  the  faH.     There  is  no  stone 


should  not  have  been  met  by  that  time,  1  she  can  have  hit  her  head  against,"  look 


unless  they  had  followed  some  other  route, 
Could  they  be  returning  by  the  downs  ? 

The  suggestion  had  hardly  arisen  in  his 
mind  ere  it  had  been  confirmed  by  his 
falling  in  with  some  of  the  Endhill  farm- 
servants  who  had  come  clattering  along 
at  a  good  pace  in  an  empty  cart,  and  who 
had  readily  shouted  out  that  they  had 
seen  the  horses  take  the  turning  towards 
the  sea. 

That  was  enough  ;  he  had  instantly  cut 
across  a  field,  and  a  few  minutes  more 
had  brought  him  to  the  well-known  path 
over  the  downs  which  he  and  Matilda  had 
so  often  traversed. 

She  certainly  could  not  have  passed,  if 
what  the  laborers  had  stated  were  correct, 
and  he  had  been  justly  confident  of  inter- 
cepting her,  perhaps  of  persuading  her  to 
send  on  her  horse  with  the  groom,  and 
walk  the  rest  of  the  way  home  —  a  short 
two  miles,  —  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
change ;  he  had  thought  she  would  not 
refuse. 

But  waiting  where  he  could  command 
the  best  view  of  the  path,  Challoner  had 
been  struck,  as  Lady  Matilda's  attendant 
had  been,  by  the  numerous  landslips  along 
the   coast;  and   one  crack  in   particular, 
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ing  round.  "  There  is  nothing;  and  the 
hat  may  have  been  a  protection,  though  it 
is  o£E  now.  But  who  can  tell  how  and 
where  the  hurt  may  be,  especially  if  —  oh, 
if  she  would  but  open  her  eyes  !  This  is 
dreadful.  I  have  nothing — and  there  is 
nowhere " 

"  There  is  the  coast-guardsman's  house 
up  yonder,  sir,"  said  the  groom,  who  had 
dismounted  in  order  to  recover  his  lady's 
horse,  and  who  now  came  upon  foot,  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  both.  "  Is  my  lady  very 
bad,  sir?     The  ground  is  so  soft " 

"  See  for  yourself,"  sharply.  "  Where 
.  is  the  house  you  spoke  of  ?  " 

"Just  by  here,  sir.  We  passed  it  not 
half  a  minute  ago.  Shall  1  20  on  and  jjet 
some  one,  sir  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  and  say  I  am  bringing  your 
mistress  there.  Look  sharp.  You  will 
have  to  go  for  the  doctor  next  thing." 

He  raised  his  helpless  burden  in  his 
arms.  The  house  was  even  nearer  than 
the  man  had  thought,  and  they  were  there 
immediately. 

"  Brandy  !  "  cried  Challoner,  laying  Ma- 
tilda on  the  little  couch  of  the  room  into 
which  he  was  ushered.  "Brandy!  Quick  1 
A  good  dose " 
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"  Oh,  sir,"  remonstrated  the  female, 
who  appeared  to  be  host  and  hostess  in 
one,  but  who  was  all  helpless  amazement 
and  consternation,  "oh,  sir,  my  husband 
is  the  coast-guardsman,  sir " 

*'  Never  mind  what  he  is.  Do,  for 
heaven's  sake " 

♦'  Brandy,  sir,  we  never  have,"  reproach- 
fully. 

"  What  do  you  have  ?  Anything  —  only 
be  quick " 

At  length  he  got  what  he  little  ex- 
pected, a  spoonful  of  sal-volatile,  with 
many  explanations  as  to  the  medical  man's 
orders  about  the  same,  which,  we  need 
hardly  say,  were  spoken  to  deaf  ears. 

*' Shall  your  servant  fetch  the  doctor 
now,  sir,  he  wishes  to  know?"  were  the 
first  words  conveying  any  impression  to 
the  mind  of  the  distracted  Challoner. 

"Doctor?  Fetch  the  doctor?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  he  has  not  gone  yet?"  he 
began  savagely,  —  but  on  a  sudden  he 
stopped  short.  Something  had  hap- 
pened. 

"  I  believe  she  is  coming  round,"  mur- 
mured the  speaker  to  himself.  "  Cer- 
tainly that  was  a  sigh.  And  there,  she 
sighs  again.  Matilda,"  in  a  whisper  — 
"Matilda."  Then  raising  himself  and 
turning  round,  "  Send  off  the  groom  at 
once.  Tell  him  to  fetch  the  doctor,  and 
also  a  carriage  from  the  Hall.  Do  you 
understand  ?  He  is  first  to  get  the  doc- 
tor, and  then  the  carriage.  Tell  him  to 
be  off  at  once.  And,  I  say,  just  shut  the 
door,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Is  the  lady  better,  sir?  " 

"Better?  Yes.  She  must  be  quiet 
now,  please,"  impatiently. 

"Is  there  nothing  I  can  do,  sir?" 

"  Nothing  —  nothing  —  nothing,  thank 
you.  She  will  be  all  right  presently. 
Kindly   leave  us  now.     I  will   fetch  you 

if "     The    words    died    away.     The 

sufferer  had  unclosed  her  eyes,  but  neither 
she  nor  Challoner  noticed  that  the  door 
softly  closed,  and  that  they  were  alone ;  a 
thousand  prying  eyes  would  scarce  have 
been  heeded  at  that  moment. 

"  Matilda,"  whispered  he  —  he  was  still 
kneeling  by  her  side,  enfolding  her  in  his 
arms,  —  "  Matilda,  do  you  know  me,  my 
darling?  Oh,  my  darling,  look,  look 
again  !  See,  it  is  I.  And  I  thought  I 
had  killed  you — I  did  indeed.  Are  you 
hurt,  dearest?  Are  you  in  pain?  "trem- 
bling for  her  answer.  "What?  I  can't 
hear.  Just  whisper.  See,  draw  a  breath. 
Tell  me,  does  that  hurt?  You  shake 
your  head.  Oh,  thank  God  !  —  what !  not 
anywhere  —  not  anywhere?     Heaven  be 


thanked !  I  can  scarce  believe  it.  I 
thought  those  dear  eyes  might  never 
"  he  could  not  finish. 

"  Oh,  my  love  !  —  my  own  love,"  he 
burst  forth  again,  "to  think  that  I,  I  who 
would  lay  down  my  life  for  your  dear  sake 
—  that  I  should  have  been  the  one  to  do 
so  cruel  a  thing!  How  I  hate  myself! 
But  you,  you  will  not  hate  me,  will  you, 
darling?  Nay,  don't  move.  Iwwj/have 
you,  must  hold  you  thus,  else  1  shall 
think,  shall  feel  as  if  —  stay,  dearest,"  pas- 
sionately; "  see,  you  are  in  my  arms.  It 
is  I,"  his  lips  pressed  her  cheek. 

^''This  is  1,"  he  breathed  in  her  ear. 

A  faint  sob,  a  gasping,  shivering  sigh 
escaped  beneath  the  touch. 

"  Good  heavens,  you  are  hurt !  "  ex- 
claimed Challoner,  again  alarmed.  "  Some 
thing  has  struck  you  —  you  are  conceal- 
ing it  from  me  !  Oh,  where  ?  Tell  me 
how  and  what  you  feel,  and  —  oh,  my 
dearest,  tell  me " 

Again  that  convulsive  shudder. 

"Is  this  position  painful?"  inquired 
he.  "Can  I  ease  it  in  anyway?  Lean 
on  me,  put  your  arms  round  my  neck  — 
what  ?  Oh,  I  have  been  too  bold.  I 
know  it.  I  am  beginning  to  recollect 
now,  but  —  but — I  will  not,  I  cannot 
care  :  I  will  think  only  of  you,  not  of  my- 
self. What  can  I  do  for  you  now  ?  Are 
you  deceiving  me  ?  If  I  only  knew  that 
"  anxiety  again  arising. 

"  No." 

She  had  spoken  at  last. 

"  It  is  you,  not  I,"  said  poor  Matilda, 
struggling    for     sense     and     coherency. 

"  You  are  the  one  who "  she  fell  back 

again  upon  her  pillow. 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  she  had 
not  relapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and 
Challoner,  whose  fears  were  allayed  anew, 
contented  himself  with  fond  murmurs  and 
soothing  assurances,  while  he  again  and 
again  assured  the  passive  listener  of  his 
presence  and  of  his  love.  It  seemed  as 
though  his  tongue,  thus  loosened  and  set 
free  at  last,  could  not  stint  itself,  could 
never  cease  to  exclaim  and  endear;  and 
as  the  motionless  form  of  Matilda,  still 
confused  and  bewildered,  yielded  involun- 
tarily to  his  embrace,  his  passion  found 
vent  unchecked  for  some  minutes,  and 
past  and  future  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
too  exquisite  present. 

Then  all  at  once  he  felt  a  movement 
different  from  any  the  suCEerer  had  yet 
made.  "  Let  me  get  up,"  she  said  faintly. 
"  Let  me  sit  up.     I  —  I  want  to  speak." 

"  You  are  hardly  fit  to  speak  yet,  dear- 
est," replied  Challoner,  his  deep  tones  full 
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of  tenderness.  "  What !  You  really  wish 
to  change  your  position  ?  Gently,  then  ; 
let  me  support  you " 

"  No,  don't  support  me,  Mr.  Challoner," 
said  Matilda  quietly;  "I  would  rather  — 
you  —  did  not." 

He  withdrew  his  arm,  but  remained 
kneeling  before  her. 

"  Do  you  not  understand  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  understand  ;  yes.  But  we  ought  to 
understand  each  other,  I  think.  Will  you 
please  get  up  ?  " 

"  Dear,"  said  Challoner,  laying  his  hand 
on  hers,  —  "dear,  you  speak  strangely; 
you  do  not  know  what  you  are  say- 
ing  " 

A  smile  woke  up  upon  her  face  —  a 
smile  so  woful,  so  wintry,  that  it  chilled 
the  very  blood  in  his  veins,  for  it  seemed 
to  him  the  smile  of  one  distraught;  and 
his  fears  at  once  led  him  to  attribute  any 
wandering  of  the  mind  to  the  recent  fall, 
whose  ill  effects  had  not  yet  been  fully 
ascertained. 

"  You  are  —  are "  he  stammered  in 

new  agitation. 

"I  am  not  mad,"  replied  Matilda;  "I 
am  not  mad.  I"  —  putting  her  hand  to 
her  head,  as  one  awakening  to  the  sharp 
reaction  which  follows  on  the  heels  of  a 
narcotic  —  "would  you  mind  repeating 
once  again  what  you  were  saying  just 
now?" 

"What  I  said  just  now?" 

"About  me." 

"  About  you,  my  dearest  ?  " 

"Yes,  that's  it;  about  me,  your  *  dear- 
est.'    Well?" 

"  Lie  down  again,  sweet  one,"  said 
Challoner  soothingly;  "lie  down  here,  as 
you  were  before.  Nay,  don't  put  me 
away.     I   will   say   it   all  —  anything  you 

wish,  only "  again  attempting  to  draw 

her  towards  him. 

"You  will?  cried  Matilda,  suddenly 
springing  up  and  thrusting  him  back  with 
a  look  of  horror.  "You  will?  And  you 
would  dare?  What?"  panting  out  each 
word  as  she  had  strength  for  it.  "  Dare 
to  —  touch  me?  to  insult  me?  to  perjure 
—  yourself?  You  would?  Have  you  — 
no  shame?  no  pity?  no  —  no  —  oh,  God 
forgive  you,  Mr.  Challoner,  for  I  never 
can."  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  he  heard  her  sobbing  behind 
them. 

It  may  seem  incredible,  but  until  that 
moment  it  had  never  crossed  Challoner's 
mind  that  anything  could  have  occurred 
since  he  had  left  Overton  in  the  morning, 
when  Matilda  had  followed  him  to  the 
door,  and  waved  to  him  from  the  door- 


step. He  now  understood  it  all ;  his 
hands  fell  by  his  side  ;  he  stood  up,  and 
his  face  changed. 

"  If  you  please,  is  the  lady  better?  "  in- 
quired a  voice  without.  "  I  thought  I 
heard  you  calling,  sir.  Do  you  feel  better, 
ma'am?  Deary  me!"  cried  the  good 
woman,  beholding  Matilda's  averted  face 
and  heaving  bosom  —  "deary  me!  she  ts 
bad.  But  that's  always  the  way  with  the 
'sterics,  they  say,  sir,"  turning  to  the  gen- 
tleman ;  "and  'sterics  after  an  accident 
comes  natural !  It  will  do  the  poor  thing 
good  to  cry  a  bit." 

Without  a  word,  Challoner  led  the 
speaker  to  the  door,  for  she  had  advanced 
to  the  sofa,  and  was  standing  in  contem- 
plation of  the  unhappy  Matilda,  as  she 
thus  delivered  her  opinion. 

"You  think  she  had  best  not  be  med- 
dled with,  sir?  And  to  be  sure,  I  bain't 
no  great  hand  at  doctoring.  ■  Well-a-well  ! 
Then  you'll  kindly  call  again  if  you  want 
anything?  There's  more  of  the  sal-vola- 
tile;" but  the  door  had  closed. 

Challoner  had  closed  it.  Then  he  went 
and  stood  by  the  window,  and  heard  the 
gusts  of  wind  pass  by.  It  seemed  as  if 
there  were  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  now. 
All  was  over,  and  he  found  himself  dully 
wondering  how  it  had  ever  gone  on  so 
long. 

"Mr.'chalioner'?" 

He  turned. 

"If  you  have  anything  —  to  say,"  said 
Lady  Matilda,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  —  "I 
should  like  —  I  should  wish  —  I  will  hear 
it  before  we  part  now,  and  part  forever. 
This  shameful  scene  may  end  now.  Be 
quick  ;  I  wish  to  be  alone.  Be  quick  — 
and  —  go." 

"  Lady  Matilda "  he  stopped. 

"Well?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

"Nothing,     Mr.     Challoner?  —  noth- 


ing 


?» 


He  bowed. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  say,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  slow  frown  gathering  over 
her  brow ;  "  and  yet  I  was  more  than 
'  Lady  Matilda  '  just  now.  I  was  —  was  I 
not? — all  that  was  most  dear,  most  be- 
loved; and  you  have  'nothing'  to  say 
now?  Say  something,  sir  —  you  can 
surely  think  of  something,''''  cried  she, 
with  rising  anger;  "you  were  ready 
enough  with  your  falsehoods  a  few  min- 
utes ago." 

"They  were  no  falsehoods,"  murmured 
Challoner  almost  inaudibly. 
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She  stopped  to  listen,  and  listened  on 
until  he  spoke  again. 

"  They  were  no  falsehoods.  You  know 
that.  For  the  rest,  I  repeat,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say." 

"You  cannot  even  defend  yourself." 

"  I  will  not  defend  myself." 

"  By  heavens  !  "  burst  forth  Matilda  in 
a  passion  of  irrepressible  scorn  —  "  by 
heavens  !  this  is  the  man  who  says  he 
loves  me,  and  swears  I  am  dear  to  him  — 
who  had  almost  made  me  forget  myself, 
and  —  and — oh,  what  am  I  saying.?  I 
that  have  been  so  duped,  so  deceived  —  I 

that  would  have "  suddenly  her  hands 

came  together,  and  she  wrung  them  in  her 
agony. 

Challoner's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
escaped  them. 

"  He  loves  me  and  weds  another,"  cried 
Matilda,  beginning  again.  "  He  kisses 
me,  and  vows  to  her.  I  am  only  one  of 
two ;  and  she,  the  other,  has  the  prior 
claim.  She,  poor  girl,  has  the  right  to 
this  man  —  this  hypocrite  :  she  can  claim 
him — thank  God  it  is  she,  and  not  I. 
Go  to  her,  Mr.  Challoner,"  gathering 
fresh  disdain  with  every  sentence  —  "go 
quickly,  lest  another  come  in  your  way, 
and  you  are  tempted  again,  and  —  and  — 
oh,  go  to  her;  she  knows  nothing  as  yet. 
There  is  plenty  of  time.  Go,  and  she  will 
receive  you  with  open  arms  ;  she  suspects 
nothing.  The  marriage  is  to  be  imme- 
diately, —  oh,  I  know  all  about  it.  She  is 
very  confiding;  she  does  not  ask  where 
Mr.  Challoner  passes  his  time  when  he  is 
not  at  Clinkton;  she  likes  him  to  enjoy 
himself,  and  make  the  most  of  his  ante- 
nuptial holiday  —  oh,  poor  girl,  poor  girl !  " 
cried  the  speaker,  dropping  all  at  once 
her  accents  of  bitter  mockery  —  "  poor  — 
poor  —  miserable  —  ill-fated  girl " 

Challoner  raised  his  head,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

"Is  she,  too,  your  *  dearest '?  Is  she 
also  your  love?"  The  wretched  Matilda 
was  struggling  for  a  hold  on  her  emotions. 

"  Is  she  —  is  she " 

■  No  reply. 

"  Speak !"  shrieked  Matilda,  and  fell 
back  on  the  sofa,  senseless. 

When  she  came  again  to  herself,  all  was 
as  before,  and  consciousness  returning 
more  speedily  than  at  first,  she  became 
almost  at  once  aware  of  Challoner's  pres- 
ence at  her  side,  and  his  voice  close  to 
her  ear  sent  an  involuntary  thrill  through- 
out her  frame.  Challoner  was  using  re- 
storatives, which  he  had  instantly  pro- 
cured ;  and  as  soon  as  he  perceived  these 


to  be  no  longer  needed,  he  retreated  a 
pace,  and  assumed  the  tone  of  a  physi- 
cian. 

"  You  must  not  again  exert  yourself, 
Lady  Matilda,  or  the  consequences  may 
really  be  serious.  You  must  be  so  good 
as  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  now.  No 
one  will  come  in,  and  I  —  I  shall  not  an- 
noy you." 

Presently  he  saw  the  tears  flowing  over 
her  cheeks.  "  If  I  have  been  unjust  to 
you,"  she  murmured,  "say  it." 

He  could  not  say  it. 

"  If  you  have  not  deceived  two  women 
who  trusted  you,  and  who  could  have  — 
loved  you,  say  it." 

Again  he  could  not. 

"Only  one  thing,"  implored  she,  fixing 
on  him  her  eye  —  could  he  ever  in  years 
to  come  forget  the  anguish  depicted  in 
that  dark,  full,  swimming  eye?  —  "only 
one  thing :  which  ?  " 

Then  she  knew  by  his  face  which,  and 
hid  her  own. 

("  If  I  could  only  leave  her  now,"  thought 
Challoner,  in  justice  to  whom  it  must  be 
said  that  fear  of  the  effect  a  continuance 
of  such  emotions  might  have  on  the  un- 
happy Matilda  in  her  present  state  pre- 
dominated ;  "  my  being  here  —  but  I  can- 
not go  till  I  have  seen  her  in  better  hands. 
I  cannot  go,  unless  she  herself  sends  me. 
Will  that  carriage  ever  come  ?  ") 

Then  he  heard  his  name  again,  and 
took  a  swift  resolution. 

"  Lady  Matilda,"  he  said,  "  I  —  I  had 
better  go.  I  cannot  see  you,  hear  you,  be 
with  you  thus,  and  keep  my  senses  longer. 
Because  I  have  played  the  fool,  I  need 
not  play  the  madman,  and  —  shall  I  go  ?  " 

He  almost  thou2;ht  she  would  have 
said    no.     He   hardly  yet   knew  Matilda. 

"Yes,  go,"  she  answered  solemnly  — 
"go  to  her  whom  you  have  wronged  still 
more  cruelly  than  you  have  wronged  me. 
She  has  not  even  your  love  —  such  as  it 
is.  Go  to  her,  and  on  your  knees,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  tell  her  the  truth  at  last. 
Promise  before  God  to  be  false  to  her  no 
more.  She  may  forgive  you,  —  some 
women  are  forgiving,  —  I,"  said  Matilda, 
and  ^  pale  light  fell  on  her  face  from 
without  —  "I  am  not  one  of  them." 

After  a  short  pause,  she  held  out  her 
hand;  he  knelt,  overpowered  by  his  own 
bitter  feelings,  to  take  it  —  it  may  have 
been  but  a  few  seconds,  it  may  have  been 
longer  —  "  Go,  go,"  she  whispered  faintly, 
—  and  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  to  all 
beside,  out  into  the  cold  wet  dusk  he 
went. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
ALL  GONE  IN  AN  HOUR. 

"  Fortune  makes  quick  despatch,  and  in  a  day 
May  strip  you  bare  as  beggary  itself." 

Cumberland. 

"  Oh  Lord,  Mr.  Challoner,  Mr.  Edward 
is  over  the  cliff! " 

"Over  the  devil!  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about?" 

Challoner  threw  off  roughly  a  man  who 
seized  upon  him  as  he  emerged  from  the 
cottage,  and  in  whom  he  scarcely  recog- 
nized Lady  Matilda's  usually  silent  and 
attentive  groom  Charles,  the  same  whom 
he  had  himself  despatched  for  aid  so 
shortly  before,  but  who  with  affrighted 
countenance  and  disordered  speech  was 
now  full  of  a  new  disaster. 

"Oh  Lord,  sir,  —  it's  true,  sir!"  cried 
he.  "  It's  Mr.  Edward,  sir.  He  was  rid- 
ing along  the  downs  here  just  now,  and  —  " 

"  Mr.  Edward  is  not  at  home,  you  fool." 

"He  is,  sir,  —  he  was,  sir,  —  oh  what 
am  I  saying?  He  was  at  home  only  an 
hour  ago;  but  he'll  never  be  at  home  any 
more,  —  oh  Lord,  and  he  such  a  fine  gen- 
tleman !  " 

"Speak  sense,  can't  you?"  he  was 
shaken  rudely  by  the  shoulder.  "  What 
has  happened?     What " 

"  It  was  to    Endhill  he  went  first,  sir, 

—  he  went  before  you  came  home,  Mr. 
Challoner;  then  you  went  the  same  way, 
but  you  came  down  the  byroad,  —  but 
Mr.  Edward,  he  rides  straight  home  again 
as  soon  as  ever  he  finds  my  lady  not 
there;  and  then,  when  he  finds  her  not  at 
home  neither,  and  hears  you  was  off  to 
meet  her,  he  falls  aswearing,"  —  the  man 
was  too  much  excited  to  care  what  he 
said,  —  "and  nothing  would  serve  him 
but  to  be  off  after  you." 

"And  he  has  been  thrown  too?  And 
all  this  time  —  where  is  he  all  this  time  ?  " 

"Oh  Lord,  sir,  it's  no  use  now!  They 
are  all  there  —  my  lord,  and  all  of  them  —  " 

"Oh,"  said  Challoner,  stopping  short. 

" 'Twas  right  along  here  he  was  com- 
ing, sir,  him  and  Trumpeter  —  the  coast- 
guard see  them  going  along  like  anything 

—  and  all  in  a  minute  down  they  went, 
not  twenty  yards  from  the  place  where 
you  ran  out  upon  us,  sir.  It  was  a  slip, 
sure  enough,  sir;  and  you  was  right 
enough,  and  there  they  are  both  lying 
now,  —  oh  Lord  !  oh  Lord  !  "  and  the  poor 
fellow  broke  off,  blubbering  like  an  infant. 

"  Stop  that,  confound  you  !  "  said  Chal- 
loner, who  had  himself  had  about  as  much 
as  he  could  bear.  "Stop  that,  and  — 
what  the  deuce  does  it  all  mean  ?     1  don't 


understand,"  putting  up  his  hand  to  his 
hot  head. 

"The  place  is  close  by,  sir,"  Charles 
made  an  effort  and  began  again,  —  "a  lit- 
tle bit  of  a  slip  that  wouldn't  ha'  hurt  a  fly 
if  Mr.  Edward  had  been  walking,  —  he'd 
ha'  had  a  tumble,  and  no  harm  done;  but 
it  was  that  great  brute  of  a  horse  —  he 
never  would  ride  nothing  but  Trumpeter 
—  and  the  men  says  they  went  down  like 
a  flash,  and  Mr.  Edward's  neck's  broke, 
and  Trumpeter,  they  are  going  to  shoot 
him  —  oh  Lord!"  — with  a  start  and  a 
fresh  outbreak  as  the  report  of  a  gun  close 
at  hand  carried  its  own  interpretation  to 
the  minds  of  both.  "Oh  —  oh  —  oh," 
began  the  groom 

"If  you  don't  hold  that  d d  tongue 

of  yours,"  said  Challoner,  in  a  cold,  dan- 
gerous tone,  "  I'll  pitch  you  down  the 
place  after  them,  and  you  may  break  your 
neck  too,  if  you  choose.  Tell  me  the 
rest,  and  tell  it,  in  God's  name,  so  that  I 
can  understand.     Is  Mr.  Edward  killed  ?  " 

"Never  spoke  nor  moved  since  they 
got  at  him,  sir,"  sobbed  the  man  —  "  never 
raised  so  much  as  a  finger  ;  and  his  head's 
all  a-hanging  down,  and  Mr.  Whewell,  he 
says " 

"  Mr.  Whewell  is  there,  and  them  all, 
sir." 

'''■Whewell !  I  must  be  mad.  Go  oa 
—go  on  /      Whewell  /     Who  next  ?  " 

"  My  lord  is  just  standing  by  as  if  he 
never  would  move  or  speak  again  in  this 
world ;  and  Mr.  Hanwell,  'twas  he  sent 
me  to  tell  you  :  they  are  afraid  of  her 
hearing,"  looking  back  at  the  cottage, 
"so  I  was  to  get  at  you  quiet  —  that  was 
how  we  was  so  long,  sir;  and  see  here, 
sir,  here's  the  very  place  ;  and  Mr.  Whew- 
ell says  there  ain't  no  hope  whatever,  for 
he  has  been  dead  this  half-hour.  Oh 
Lord  !  "  —  under  his  breath  —  "  and  such 
a  little  bit  of  a  slip  too !  " 

"  Do  you  say,  do  you  mean  that  it  was 
this  very  place  that  I  warned  you  off  which 
gave  way  with  him?"  said  Challoner,  a 
new  and  strange  vibration  in  his  pulses. 
"  Good  God !  And  if  I  had  been  five 
minutes  later " 

"  We'd  ha'  been  down  as  sure  as  fate, 
Mr.  Challoner.  Two  of  us  —  and  there 
was  only  one  of  he !  Oh  Lord !  the 
ground  must  ha'  been  just  like  a  piece  of 
rotten  cake,  it  must.  Oh,  I  told  her  lady- 
ship twice  the  ground  warn't  fit  to  go  on; 
but  she'd  no  more  listen  to  me  than " 

"And  it  was  heref^^  continued  Chal- 
loner, unheeding,  —  "  here  ? "  his  tone  be- 
traying the  awe  and  horror  in. his  breast. 
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"  And  is  that  —  I  can't  see "strain- 
ing his  eyeballs  to  pierce  the  gloom, — 
"is  that  theinf' 

"  Them  it  is,  sir  !  "  He  was  responded 
to  in  a  whisper  as  low  as  his  own,  for  the 
group  which  had  gathered  around  the  dead 
man  was  not  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
off. 

Challoner  stood  still  with  compressed 
lips. 

"  Aren't  you  going  on,  sir  ?  " 

No  reply. 

"  They  are  expecting  you,  sir." 

Still  no  movement. 

"  I  was  sent  to  bring  you " 

"Tchah!  Be  quiet,  can't  you  ?"  He 
could  have  struck  the  fellow  for  his  offi- 
cious and  intolerable  suggestions.  "You 
go  down  to  your  master  and  say  —  I  am 
coming  —  or,  stop " 

"My  lord  sees  you;  he  is  coming  to- 
wards us,  sir." 

Whatever  Challoner  had  intended  doing 
was  thus  perforce  set  aside.  The  two 
bands  met;  there  was  a  silence,  with 
averted  faces  ;  then,  without  a  word,  they 
stumbled  forward  together  over  the  loose 
clods  and  turf  to  the  fatal  spot. 

Here  were  assembled  what  seemed  to 
be  quite  a  large  number  of  men  and  boys, 
a  spectral  group  of  figures  in  the  dim 
light,  —  for  those  who  had  beheld  the 
accident  had,  in  terrified  haste,  made  it 
known  far  and  wide  without  loss  of  an  in- 
stant,—  and  the  result  was,  that  the  first 
confused  impression  Challoner's  over- 
strained faculties  received  was  that  he 
was  confronted  by  every  face  he  had  ever 
seen  or  known  at  Overton.  That  so  many 
people  had  been  so  quickly  got  together 
in  such  a  lonely  spot  was  his  next  foolish 
wonder. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  no  idea  how  long 
a  time  had  elapsed  since  he  had  last 
known  or  cared  anything  about  what  was 
going  on  in  the  outer  world.  For  him 
there  had  only  been  one  thought,  one 
agony.  Within  that  little  room  he  had 
been  living  a  great  death;  and  in  the 
retrospect,  all  the  bitterness  of  that  bitter 
dream  might  have  been  concentrated  into 
a  single  drop.  He  had  destroyed  the 
sense  of  time. 

In  reality,  however,  a  full  hour  had  gone 
by. 

The  landslip  had  taken  place  within  a 
very  short  time  of  his  having  seen  that  it 
was  impending,  having  been  doubtless 
precipitated  by  the  weight  and  force  of  a 
horse  and  rider;  and  now  all  that  was  left 
of  the  young  life  so  ruthlessly  cut  short 
were    cold,    inanimate    remains,   already 


growing  stiff  in  death.  That  the  end  had 
been  instantaneous  was  apparent,  and  this 
was  the  only  sad  consolation. 

"  Went  down  with  the  slip,"  whispered 
one  of  the  sailors  in  Challoner's  ear,  as 
he  and  Lord  Overton  mutely  joined  the 
group.  "  We,  my  mates  and  I,  was  up 
there,  and  saw  him  come  ridin'  hard  along 
the  bank  ;  and  as  he  went  by,  one  of  our 
chaps  says,  *  That's  too  near,'  and  we 
turned  to  look.  I  don't  know  if  we  hol- 
lared to  him  or  not;  the  next  thing  was, 
Bill  here  cried,  'He's  down!'  and  we 
down  with  our  things  and  after  him  as 
hard  as  we  could  run.  Soon  as  we  get  to 
the  top,  we  sees  him  lyin' just  where  he  is 
now,  and  we  all  come  down  —  for  'tis  easy 
enough  to  get  at  it,  ye  see  —  and  as  soon 
as  we  come  nigh  the  gentleman,  I  says  to 
Bill,"  in  a  still  deeper  whisper,  "says  T, 
'  He's  done  for.'  Knowed  it  fra  the  first, 
by  the  way  he  was  lyin'.  The  horse  was 
over  there,  throwin'  out  his  legs " 

"  How  soon  did  you  get  down.?  " 

"  Warn't  two  seconds,  sir.  Less  time 
than  it  takes  tellin',  we  was  all  here  ;  and 
we  lifted  him  up  and  pulled  open  his 
collar,  and  one  of  them  fetched  water,  and 
we  turned  him  this  way  and  that  way, — 
no  use,  no  use,"  shaking  his  head  mourn- 
fully, "not  a  breath  was  left  in  his  body; 
and  that  gentleman  there  says,  'tis  the 
neck  that's  broke.  He  must  ha'  pitched 
right  on  to  it,  over  the  horse's  head.  The 
slip's  nothing — bits  like  that  is  always 
comin'  away;  and  now,  with  all  the  snow 
that's  been  on  it,  and  soakin'  into  it  for 
days  and  days,  one  would  ha'  thought  any 
gentleman  about  here  would  ha'  knowed 
to  keep  off  the  edge.  They  say  he  is  the 
Earl  of  Overton's  brother.  Bill  says  so. 
I'm  new  to  these  parts,  though  I've  lived 
along  the  coast  all  my  days.  It's  the 
same  coast  all  along.  Well,  the  Lord's 
will  be  done,  poor  lad.  And  the  horse 
too !  " 

Dumbly  Challoner  stood.  He  did  not 
hear  much,  he  did  not  feel  much  —  that  is 
to  say,  he  was  not  conscious  of  feeling. 
Now  that  the  woful  scene  before  him  be- 
gan solemnly  to  assert  its  right  to  a  place, 
to  the  place  in  his  mind,  from  very  excess 
and  complexity  of  emotions  he  found  him- 
self gradually  becoming  calm.  Bare- 
headed in  the  cold  rain,  and  with  the  salt 
air  blowing  on  his  brow,  he  stood  with  the 
rest,  tongue-tied  and  petrified,  gazing  on 
the  dead. 

Poor,  beautiful,  unfortunate  Teddy ! 
Hapless  brother,  —  Matilda's  brother, — 
her  care,  her  charge,  the  object  of  her 
tenderness,  the  solace  of  her  loneliness. 
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This  was  all  that  was  left  to  her  now. 
One  brief  hour  had  robbed  her  on  this 
side  and  on  that —  had  snatched  by  dif- 
ferent ways  a  brother  and  a  lover:  cruel 
fate  had  struck  her  twice  with  deadly  aim 
ere  she  had  had  time  to  draw  a  breath 
between. 

At  intervals  he  heard  the  hoarse  whis- 
pering of  the  men,  who  were  uneasily  en- 
deavoring to  recollect  or  suo^gest  anything 
appropriate  to  the  scene;  but  even  these 
by  degrees  died  away,  for  one  and  all  had 
already  looked,  and  touched,  and  felt  the 
cold,  limp  hands,  and  listened  at  the  fallen 
lips,  and  had  severally  drawn  back  with  a 
shadow  upon  their  rough,  weather-beaten 
faces.  They  were  now  solemnly  still,  or 
only  broke  the  silence  to  groan  a  smoth- 
ered ejaculation  and  heave  a  sigh. 

At  length  VVhewell  rose. 

He  had  been  kneeling  upon  the  wet 
turf,  supporting  in  his  arms  the  lifeless 
clay,  and  in  his  own  active  mind,  even 
while  thus  engaged,  considering  what 
might  best  be  done  for  the  afflicted  fam- 
ily, —  how  information  should  be  given  to 
the  authorities,  the  shock  softened  to 
Lady  Matilda,  Lord  Overton  spared  more 
painful  effort  than  was  needful  —  how,  in 
short,  everything  should  be  done  that 
could  be  done  to  mitigate  the  terrors  of 
the  scene. 

To  explain  how  he  and  Robert  Han- 
well  came  there,  we  must  just  inform  our 
readers  that  they  had  been  met  on  the 
road  between  Endhill  and  Overton,  and 
had  been  informed  of  the  disaster  even 
before  tidings  had  been  carried  to  the 
Hall.  Robert  had  undertaken  to  be  him- 
self the  bearer  of  these,  while  Whewell 
had  at  once  hastened  to  the  fatal  spot. 
He  now  rose  and  addressed  Challoner. 

"  We  want  to  get  Lord  Overton  away," 
he  said  in  a  low  aside.  "There  is  really 
nothing  to  be  done,  poor  fellow;  it  has 
been  all  over  some  time  —  indeed  there  is 
not  a  doubt  that  the  end  was  instanta- 
neous, for  the  neck  is  broken,  and  these 
men  say  he  has  never  stirred  since.  H 
Lord  Overton  would  go;  but  Hanwell 
does  not  like  to  press  him  —  could 
you  ?  "  inquiringly. 

"Yes — what.-*"  replied  Challoner, 
struggling  to  be  equally  clear-sighted. 
"  What  —  ah  —  do  you  want  ?  " 

"Get  Lord  Overton  away.  Tell  him 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  It  is  non- 
sense Hanwell's  saying  he  does  not  like 
to  intrude  ;  we  are  all  getting  wet  through, 
and  the  night  is  coming  on.  It  will  be 
difflcult  enough  as  it  is.  Get  him  away 
DOW,  if  you  can  ;  and  Lady  Matilda " 


Challoner  looked  up  sharply. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  "  continued  the  speak- 
er, with  a  sudden  change  of  tone. 

Challoner  turned  away. 

"  If  we  don't  take  care,  some  of  these 
fools  will  blurt  it  all  out  to  her  as  it  stands, 
and  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay  if  they 
do,"  said  Whewell  shortly.  "You  know 
where  Lady  Matilda  is?  They  say  she 
has  been  thrown  from  her  horse  too.  Is 
that  the  case.'' " 

"  Yes." 

"Hurt.?" 

"  No." 

"  I  will  take  Lord  Overton  to  the  cot- 
tage where  his  sister  is,"  said  Challoner, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "  I  will 
show  him  the  place  and  leave  him  there. 
Then  I  will  go  on  to  the  Hall " 

"Ay,  and  tell  them  to  have  a  room 
ready  —  you  understand?  \'es,  that  will 
do.  Hanwell  and  I  can  wait  here;  we 
shan't  go  near  the  Overtons " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Challoner,  with  a 
scowl. 

"  And  you  will  not  either,"  observed 
Whewell  coolly.  "  They  will  be  best  by 
themselves.  Look  sharp,  Challoner.  I 
believe  I  hear  the  carriage " 

Challoner,  without  a  word,  put  his  hand 
through  Lord  Overton's  arm,  and  led  him 
unresistingly  away. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  You  are  not  going  at  once  ?  " 

It  is  an  hour  later,  and  the  scene  is 
once  more  laid  in  Overton  Hall.  Chal- 
loner has  intimated  that  he  is  about  to 
depart — he  is  no  more  needed;  the 
tramp  of  feet  has  died  away  along  the  dim 
old  gallery;  the  doors  are  shut;  the 
voices  are  hushed ;  the  weeping  atten- 
dants, who  shroud  one  silent  chamber, 
move  noiselessly  hither  and  thither  as  they 
perform  their  last  sad  services  to  the 
dead.  Just  across  the  passage,  with  only 
a  few  feet  between,  lies  another  form  al- 
most as  white,  almost  as  cold,  scarcely 
more  alive  than  he.  Below,  Robert  Han- 
well and  his  friends  sit  in  mute  and  dole- 
ful assemblage  ;  and  no  one  knows  where 
Overton  is. 

"You  are  not  going  at  once?"  says 
Robert,  whom  circumstances  thus  compel 
to  act  the  host.  "  It  is  seven  o'clock,  and 
you  have  had  nothing — you  must  indeed 
oblige  yourself  to  eat  something,  Chal- 
loner," apologetically  ;  "  you  will  be  ill." 

"  I  couldn't,  thanks.  I  shall  catch  the 
evening  train  by  going  now.  Don't  say 
anything  to  any  one.     Good-bye." 

"Good-bye.  But  I  am  sure  if  Lord 
Overton  knew —— " 
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Challoner  hears  no  more.  In  the  outer 
hall  he  encounters  Overton,  and  again 
they  confront  each  other  point-blank  with- 
out chance  of  escape. 

"Yes,  I  understand.  I  do  not  ask  you 
to  stay."  It  is  Overton  who  speaks.  "I 
understand."  He  puts  his  hand  to  his 
eyes,  turns  away,  comes  back  again,  and 
holds  it  out.  Challoner  takes  it,  wrings 
it,  wrenches  it  as  though  he  never  could 
let  it  go.  It  will,  he  says,  never  be  offered 
to  him  again.  He  will  never  see  that 
kindly  face  again.  He  will  never  more 
cross  that  threshold.  His  memory  will  be 
blotted  out,  his  name  be  unmentioned. 
Oh  that  it  had  been  he,  and  not  the  other, 
who  on  that  night  had  been  taken  ! 

When  he  arrives  at  his  rooms,  he 
finds  a  telegram  which  he  ought  to  have 
had  before,  and  which  explains  why  Lady 
Fairleigh  had  not  kept  her  appointment 
with  him  in  the  afternoon.  He  has  al- 
most forgotten  that  she  had  not  done  so. 
He  reads  the  telegram  stupidly.  Reads 
that  his  father,  who  is  at  Paris,  is  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  that  his  presence  is  de- 
sired there  at  once.  Reads,  and  feels 
that  even  this  sad  intelligence  hardly 
concerns  him  at  all.  Wonders  if  anything 
else  will  ever  concern  him  in  this  world 
again,  —  and  thinks  —  not. 

No.     He  thinks  not. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HAYWARD'S  ESSAYS. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  "  Lothair," 
insinuates  that  critics  are  men  who  have 
failed  in  literature  and  art.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  bear 
their  misfortunes  with  cheerfulness. 
They  are  eminently  good-natured.  The 
novel  which  contains  this  bitter  remark 
was  received  with  rapturous  enthusiasm. 
One  cantankerous  critic  alone  proved 
restive,  and  he  certainly  hit  hard  when  he 
likened  its  gorgeous  descriptions  to  the 
"gin-inspired  dreams  of  a  sensuous  but- 
ler." The  only  fault  of  the  critics  of  the 
day  is  that  they  are  too  apt  when  praising 
the  present  to  sneer  at  the  past.  There 
is  no  need  to  address  them  in  the  words 
of  Mark  Antony,  "  If  you  have  tears,  pre- 
pare to  shed  them  now."  Tears  are  al- 
ways trembling  in  their  eyelids,  ready  to 
gush  out  on  all  occasions,  whether  over 
the  bitter  cry  of  outcast  and  horrible  Lon- 
don, or  the  fragrant  memory  of  a  Highland 
gillie.  Every  book  seems  to  be  the  best 
of  all  possible   books.     With   regard  to 


the  stage,  everybody  will  admit  that  our 
Lenvilles,  our  Fotheringays,  and  our 
Snevellicis  are  the  best  of  all  possible 
performers ;  but  why,  when  announcing 
that  interesting  fact,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary to  sneer  at  the  Kembles  and  Keans 
of  past  generations? 

In  the  art  of  painting  we  are  pre-emi- 
nent, and  our  Royal  Academicians  are 
held  up  to  public  admiration  as  the  great- 
est artists  that  ever  adorned  the  State. 
But  vrhy  was  it  necessary  for  an  eminent 
critic  to  go  out  of  his  way  in  designating 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  a  snob?  There 
are  a  few  benighted  beings  belonging  to 
the  olden  time  twaddling  about  London, 
who  still  cling  to  their  faith  in  the  great 
ones  of  former  days.  It  would  be  a  kind- 
ness on  the  part  of  critics  not  to  hurt  the 
feelings  of  these  poor  creatures  by  any 
further  bitter  attacks  on  their  cherished 
idols. 

We  think  Lord  Beaconsfield's  sneer 
was  addressed  to  Mr.  Hay  ward,  who, 
when  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^ 
had  given  him  cause  for  grave  uneasiness. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  his  memorable 
speech  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
death,  had  cribbed  from  M.  Thiers  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  eulogium.  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  was  very  busy  in  making  this  fact 
public.  We  recollect  the  sensatjon  made 
when  the  discovery  was  first  unfolded  in 
the  Globe.  Mrs.  Disraeli,  unconscious  of 
the  coming  storm,  went  out  to  a  party 
that  night,  and  entering  the  room,  an- 
nounced in  loud  tones,  proud  of  her  lord's 
new  honor,  "  I  left  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  reading  the  evening  paper." 
"Oh,  what  delightful  reading  he  will  find 
in  it !  "  responded  a  malicious  Whig  peer. 

The  critics  of  the  past  generation  were 
a  contrast  to  the  present ;  they  were  truc- 
ulent in  the  extreme.  Macaulay  was  the 
most  savage.  He  not  only  boasted  of 
beating  poor  Mr.  Croker  black  and  blue, 
but  once  he  actually  depreciated  him  in 
comparison  with  a  polecat  I  If  anybody 
wants  to  know  what  they  were,  let  him 
read  the  "  Correspondence  of  Macvey 
Napier,"  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. Anybody  who  thinks  that  Mr. 
Napier's  critics  would  agree  together  be- 
cause they  were  under  his  sole  command, 
would  make  as  great  a  mistake  as  the 
keeper  who  took  his  gamecocks  to  a  fight 
in  one  basket,  under  the  idea  that  as  they 
belonged  to  one  master  they  would  not 
quarrel  and  tear  each  other  to  pieces. 

Lord  Brougham  writes  to  Mr.  Napier: 

Why  will  Macaulay  fancy  that  a  luscious 
style  is  fine  writing  ?  and  why  will  he  disgust 
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one  with  talking  of  melt's  blue  eyes?  I  really 
could  not  stand  it.  Always  on  stilts,  never 
able  to  say  the  plainest  things  in  a  plain  way, 
wrapping  up  his  meaning,  half  poetry,  half 
novel,  no  argument,  no  narrative  —  fifty  little 
periods  in  a  paragraph,  fifty  little  sparkling 
points  in  a  sentence.  In  leaving  the  article  I 
just  saw  another  outrage,  "poor  dear  old  Dr. 
Johnson,"  or  some  such  vulgarity.  It  is  very 
provoking  when  a  man  has  such  extraordinary 
abilities,  and  see  the  result  of  it  all.  He  is 
absolutely  renowned  in  society  as  the  greatest 
bore  that  ever  yet  appeared. 

Macaulay  writes  to  Mr.  Napier  about 
Lord  Brougham's  articles:  — 

They  are  not  made  for  duration.  Every- 
thing about  them  is  exaggerated,  incorrect, 
and  sketchy.  All  the  characters  are  too  black 
or  too  fair.  The  passions  of  the  writer  do  not 
suffer  him  to  maintain  even  the  decent  appear- 
ance  of  partiality^  and  the  style,  though  strik- 
ing and  animated,  will  not  bear  examination 
through  one  single  paragraph. 

Macaulay  writes  of  Carlyle  that  he  was 
absurdly  overpraised  by  his  admirers,  and 
might  as  well  have  written  in  an  unknown 
tongue. 

Then  Macaulay  recommends  Mr. 
Charles  Duller  as  a  contributor. 

Macaulay  writes :  — 

The  sort  of  subject  that  would  suit  him  best 
would  be  a  volume  of  Travels  in  the  United 
States,  an  absurd  biography,  like  Sir  William 
Knighton's,  the  crazy  publications  of  the  tee- 
totallers, and  so  forth. 

When  Macaulay  wrote  his  celebrated 
article  on  Warren  Hastings,  the  ungrate- 
ful Charles  Buller  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Napier,  condemning  strongly  the  style  in 
which  it  was  written. 

Then  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  appears  on  the 
scene.  He  had  written  to  Mr.  Napier  to 
say  he  would  contribute  a  chatty  article 
to  the  Review^  and  he  is  sternly  informed 
that  he  had  better  write  a  ^gentlemanlike 
one,  an  observation  that  threw  the  un- 
happy poet  into  hysterics,  and  it  required 
all  Macaulay's  kind  soothing  to  restore 
his  shattered  nerves. 

The  great  Thackeray  suffered  more 
than  any  one,  as  his  article  (he  was  not 
yet  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair  ")  was  remorse- 
lessly curtailed. 

Thackeray  writes  to  Mr.  Napier, — 

From  your  liberal  payment  I  can't  but  con- 
clude that  you  reward  me  not  only  for  labor- 
ing, but  for  being  mutilated  in  your  service. 
1  assure  you  I  suffered  cruelly  by  the  amputa- 
tion which  you  were  obliged  to  perform  upon 
my  poor  dear  paper.  I  mourn  still,  as  what 
father  can  help  doing  for  his  children?  for 
several    lovely  jokes    and    promising  facetics 


which  were  born,  and  might  have  lived,  but 
for  your  scissors,  urged  by  ruthless  necessity. 
Oh,  to  think  of  my  pet  passages  gone  forever  I 

Alas,  every  writer  suffers  occasionally 
from  the  pruning-pen  of  a  judicious  edi- 
tor! 

Mr.  Chorle)',  the  musical  critic  of  the 
AthencEum^  was  always  quarrelling  with 
numberless  enemies.  He  once  went  out 
to  a  dinner  party,  where  he  found  he  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  one  of  ths 
men  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  him. 
He  was  remorselessly  attacked,  but  used 
to  say,  "Thank  God,  1  can  scratch  too,'* 
and  scratch  he  did,  with  a  vengeance. 
He  once  delivered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  for  he  wrote  a  play,  had  it 
acted,  had  it  damned.  We  cannot  say  he 
had  altogether  fair  play,  for  the  hissing 
began  before  the  curtain  drew  up. 

Mr.  Hayward  was  also  a  contributor  to 
the  Edinburoh  Reinew,  but  his  letters  do 
not  appear  in  the  Napier  correspondence. 
There  is  only  one  mention  of  him  by  Ma- 
caulay, who  designates  his  article  on  Pa- 
risian morals  and  manners  as  "somewhat 
frivolous." 

Mr.  Hayward  received  great  assistance 
in  his  social  career  from  the  kind  encour- 
agement of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who,  if  not 
constant  in  politics,  seems  to  have  been 
so  in  friendship.  There  has  lately  been 
an  interminable '*  ladies' battle  "  respect- 
ing the  character  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
Even  his  judicial  merits  have  been  sneered 
at  by  rancorous  partisans.  In  answer  to 
these  attacks,  we  have  only  to  give  an 
extract  from  the  unpublished  memoirs  of 
Sir  John  Rolt,  some  portions  of  which 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  Field,  as  to  the  injustice  of  such  ac- 
cusations. 

Lord  Justice  Rolt  writes ;  — 

A  great  merit  of  Lyndhurst  was  his  manner 
of  hearing  a  cause.  It  was  better  calculated 
than  the  manner  of  any  other  judge  I  have 
ever  seen,  to  get  at  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
case.  He  always  made  me  feel  (and  seemed 
to  wish  to  do  so)  that  he  and  I  were  engaged 
on  the  same  work  — the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. He  treated  rne  as  a  person  who  was  to 
be  heard  and  understood,  and  not  wrangled 
with.  He  did  not  sit  absolutely  quiet  during 
the  argument,  hut  indulged  in  no  interruption 
that  could  ruffle  the  temper  of  counsel.  At 
the  end  of  an  argument,  or  at  the  end  of  any 
separate  branch  of  it,  he  would  sum  up  what 
had  been  said,  telling  us  that  of  course  he  gave 
no  opinion  upon  it,  but  that  he  wished  to  see 
if  he  rightly  understood  the  speaker's  view  of 
the  case,  and  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  had  I  to 
add  a  word  to  his  summary  of  what  I  had  said 
or  argued.    It  was  full,  round,  and  complete, 
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and  perfectly  fair.  All  that  remained  to  be 
done,  was  to  say,  "  That  is  my  exact  case,  my 
lord,"  and  to  sit  down,  or  to  proceed  to  the 
next  branch  of  the  case.  The  value  of  this  in 
the  administration  of  justice  is  very  great. 
The  contrary  practice  of  answering,  or  sneer- 
ing at  and  pooh-poohing,  a  weak  argument 
(often  the  best  the  case  will  afford),  is  the 
almost  universal  habit  of  judges.  This  serves 
to  irritate  the  counsel,  and  prevents  him  from 
attempting  the  calm  conduct  of  a  cause  be- 
coming one  who  has  a  duty,  not  only  to  his 
client,  buc  a  duty  to  assist  the  judge  in  getting 
at  truth  and  justice  ;  it  tends  to  make  the 
counsel  unscrupulous,  and  anxious  to  snatch  a 
victory  —  if  he  can  by  any  means  —  from  his 
antagonist,  the  judge.  At  the  same  time  it 
makes  a  partisan  of  the  judge  ;  when  the  case 
is  concluded  he  has  been  counsel  on  one  side, 
and  carries  the  feeling  of  counsel  into  his 
judgment,  and  if  he  has  served  every  counsel 
in  the  cause  the  same  way,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  he  has  destroyed  the  judicial  moderation 
and  temper  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  espe- 
cially so  in  causes  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  frequently  no  party  to  the  cause  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  every  point,  and  the  decree  con- 
sequently requires  unprejudiced  judgment  on 
a  variety  of  points.  Now,  Lyndhurst  was 
wholly  free  from  any  kind  of  partisanship.  As 
I  have  said,  he  impressed  counsel  (or  at  least 
he  did  me)  with  the  notion  that  we  were  all 
engaged  in  one  common  labor.  He  always 
seemed  to  tell  me,  "It  is  your  duty  to  assist 
me  by  telling  me  truly  all  that  can  be  said  on 
one  side  of  the  question,  it  will  be  your  oppo- 
nent's duty  to  do  the  same  on  the  other,  and 
mine  to  judge  between  you.  I  cannot  do  my 
duty  efficiently  without  your  help." 

Mr.  Hay  ward's  career  as  a  lawyer  was 
not  a  successful  one,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
incurred  great  obloquy  when  he  made  him 
a  queen's  counsel.  We  do  not  remember 
that  he  was  employed  in  any  great  case, 
except  in  that  of  Mrs.  Norton,  when  she 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  her  husband 
respecting  the  custody  of  her  children. 
Mr.  Hay  ward  wisely  found  out  his  true 
mission  in  life;  his  early  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  were  received  with 
unbounded  favor.  Henceforth  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  amusement  and 
instruction  of  mankind,  not  only  in  the 
Edi7tbiirgh^  but  also  in  Eraser's  Magazine 
and  the  Quarterly  Review.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  memoirs  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  great,  and  we  think  one  of 
his  best  articles  was  the  review  of  the 
"  Correspondence  of  George  Selwyn  and 
his  Contemporaries." 

Mr.  Hayward  writes:  — 

There  is  a  charm  in  the  bare  title  of  this 
book.  It  is  an  open  sesame  to  a  world  of 
pleasant  things.  As  at  the  ringing  of  the 
manager's  bell,  the  curtain  rises  and  discovers 


a  brilliant  tableau  of  wits,  beauties,  statesmen, 
and  men  of  pleasure  about  town,  attired  in  the 
quaint  costume  of  our  great-grandfathers  and 
great-grandmothers  ;  or,  better  still,  we  feel  as 
if  we  had  obtained  the  reverse  of  Bentham's 
wish — to  live  a  part  of  his  life  at  the  end  of 
the  next  hundred  years  —  by  being  permitted 
to  live  a  part  of  ours  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last^  with  an  advantage  he  never  stipulated 
for,  that  of  spending  it  with  the  pleasantest 
people  of  the  day. 

Readers  of  the  correspondence  of  Hor- 
ace Walpole  and  George  Selwyn  do  indeed 
revel  in  a  world  of  pleasant  things,  mixed 
with  some  considerable  quantity  of  evil. 
In  no  correspondence  that  we  are  aware 
of  is  there  such  a  complete  and  lively 
account  of  the  wicked  ways  of  the  wicked 
world  of  London  in  the  olden  days.  Ev- 
erybody in  this  world  seemed  to  live  for 
pleasure  alone.  No  serious  subject  seems 
to  have  entered  into  their  imaginations. 
Even  an  earthquake  was  received  with 
ridicule. 

We  have  been  lately  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake;  let  us  see  what 
the  gay  people  of  a  former  time  thought 
on  the  subject. 

Horace  Walpole  writes  :  — 

You  will  not  wonder  so  much  at  the  earth- 
quakes as  at  the  effects  they  have  had.  All 
the  W'Omen  in  the  town  have  taken  them  upon 
the  foot  of  Judgments ;  and  the  clergy,  who 
have  had  no  windfalls  for  a  long  season,  have 
driven  horse  and  foot  into  this  opinion.  There 
has  been  a  shower  of  sermons  and  exhorta- 
tions ;  Seeker,  the  Jesuitical  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
began  the  mode.  He  heard  the  women  were 
all  going  out  of  town  to  avoid  the  shock,  and 
so,  for  fear  of  losing  his  Easter  offerings,  he 
set  himself  to  advise  them  to  await  God's 
pleasure  in  fear  and  trembling.  But  what  is 
more  astonishing,  Sherlock,  who  has  much 
better  sense  and  much  less  of  the  Popish  con- 
fessor, has  been  running  a  race  with  him  for 
the  old  ladies,  and  has  written  a  pastoral  let- 
ter of  which  ten  thousand  were  sold  in  two 
days ;  and  fifty  thousand  have  been  subscribed 
for,  since  the  two  first  editions. 

It  was  not  only  the  old  ladies  who  were 
frightened  —  indeed  frantic  terror  pre- 
vailed, and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
carriages  were  seen  passing  Hyde  Park 
corner  with  whole  parties,  flying  into  the 
country. 

What  will  you  think  [writes  Horace  Wal- 
pole] of  Lady  Catherine  Pelham,  Lady  Frances 
Arundel,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Gal  way,  who  go 
this  evening  to  an  inn  ten  miles  out  of  town 
where  they  are  to  play  at  brag  till  five  in  the 
morning,  and  then  come  back,  I  suppose,  to 
look  for  the  bones  of  their  husbands  and  fam- 
1  ilies  under  the  rubbish  ? 
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The  gamblers  at  White's  Club  seem, 
like  Horace  Walpole,  to  have  treated  the 
whole  affair  lightly,  as  a  parson  going  in 
there  on  the  morning  of  earthquake  the 
first  heard  bets  laid  on  whether  it  was  an 
earthquake  or  the  blowing  up  of  powder- 
mills,  and  went  out  scandalized,  saying, 
"I  protest,  they  are  such  an  impious  set 
of  people,  that  I  believe  if  the  last  trum- 
pet was  to  sound,  they  would  bet  puppet- 
show  against  judgment."  Warm  dresses 
were  made  for  the  ladies,  called  "  earth- 
quake gowns,''  in  order  that  they  might 
sit  out  of  doors  at  night  without  suffering. 
Fast  young  gentlemen  returning  home 
from  parties  knocked  at  people's  doors, 
crying  out  in  a  watchman's  voice,  "Past 
four  o'clock,  and  a  dreadful  earthquake  !  " 
All  this,  of  course,  was  very  absurd,  to 
say  the  least  of  it;  but  we  solemnly  be- 
lieve that  if  in  these  virtuous  times  there 
happened  to  be  earthquake  the  first  and 
earthquake  the  second,  with  a  prophecy 
of  earthquake  the  third,  "the  fools  and 
idiots  of  society,"  as  they  are  benignly 
called  by  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  would 
perform  the  same  vagaries  as  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  gay  reign  of  George  II. 

So  much  for  earthquakes.  In  1779  so- 
ciety was  full  of  discussions  about  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  change  it 
occasioned  in  the  temperaments  of  man- 
kind. The  heat  of  the  summer  was  so 
intense  that  frightful  consequences  en- 
sued. Shakespeare  tells  us  that  when 
the  moon  comes  too  near  the  earth  it 
makes  men  mad.  The  sun  in  1779  brought 
this  calamity  in  its  train.  The  murder  of 
Lord  Sandwich's  mistress,  Miss  Ray,  by 
a  clergyman,  was  the  commencement  of  a 
fever  which  raged  in  London.  Dr.  War^ 
ner,  George  Selwyn's  friend,  gives  an 
account  of  the  matter  which  Mr.  Hayward 
thinks  a  model  of  condensation. 

Dr.  Warner  writes:  — 

The  history  of  Hackman,  Miss  Ray's  mur- 
derer, is  this.  He  was  recruiting  at  Hunting- 
don, appeared  at  the  ball,  was  asked  by  Lord 
Sandwicli  to  Hinchinbrooke,  was  introduced 
to  Miss  Ray,  became  violently  enamored  of 
her,  made  proposals,  and  was  sent  into  Ireland 
where  his  regiment  was.  He  sold  out,  came 
back  on  purpose  to  be  near  the  object  of  his 
affections,  took  orders,  but  could  not  bend  the 
inflexible  fair  in  a  black  coat  more  than  in  a 
red.  He  could  not  live  without  her.  He 
meant  only  to  kill  himself,  and  that  in  her 
presence  ;  but  seeing  her  coquet  it  at  the  play 
with  a  young  Irish  templar,  Macnamara,  he 
suddenly  determined  to  dispatch  him  too.  He 
is  to  be  tried  on  Friday,  and  hanged  on  Mon- 
day, 


Lady  Ossory,  the  favorite  correspon- 
dent of  Horace  Walpole,  in  a  letter  to 
George  Sehvyn  gives  a  most  amusing 
description  of  the  eccentricities  of  these 
victims  of  the  sun. 

Lady  Ossory  writes  :  — 

This  Asiatic  weather  has  certainly  affected 
our  cold  constitutions.  The  Duchess  of  B— — 
is  afraid  of  being  shot  wherever  she  goes.  A 
man  has  followed  Miss  Clavering  on  foot  irom 
the  East  Indies,  is  quite  mad  ;  and  scenes  are 
daily  expected  even  in  the  drawing-room. 
Another  man  has  sworn  to  shoot  a  Miss  Some- 
thing, nHmporte,  if  she  did  not  run  away  with 
him  from  the  opera.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has 
a  niece  who  is  troubled  with  one  of  these  pas- 
sionate admirers,  to  whom  she  refused  her 
hand,  and  her  door.  He  came  a  few  days 
since  to  Sir  Joshua's,  asked  if  she  was  at  home, 
and  on  being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  de- 
sired the  footman  to  tell  her  to  take  care,  for 
he  was  determined  to  ravish  her  {pardon  the 
word)  whenever  he  met  her.  Keep  our  little 
friend  (Mie  Mie)  at  Paris  whilst  this  mania 
lasts,  for  no  age  will  be  spared  to  be  in  fashion, 
and  I  am  sure  Mie  Mie  is  quite  as  much  in 
danger  as  the  person  I  quoted  in  my  first  page. 

It  is  singular  that  Sydney  Smith  always 
maintained  that  virtue  was  a  question  of 
weather,  and  that  if  we  had  a  torrid  cli- 
mate the  manners  and  morals  of  England 
would  be  changed. 

We  give  an  extract  from  a  notebook  :  — 

On  a  very  sultry  day  in  June,  as  Sydney 
Smith  was  sitting  on  Miss  Rogers's  balcony 
after  a  breakfast  there,  he  observed,  "  If  this 
weather  were  to  last  it  would  change  the  whole 
moral  economy  of  the  country  ;  we  should  give 
up  port  wine  and  marriage,  and  addict  our- 
selves to  sherbet  and  polygamy. 

Mr.  Hayward  writes  :  — 

In  addition  to  Selwyn's  other  places,  the 
voice  of  his  contemporaries  conferred  on  him 
that  of  Receiver-General  of  Waif-and-Stray 
Jokes;  for  as  D'Alembert  sarcastically  ob- 
served to  the  Abbe  Voisenon,  who  complained 
that  he  was  unduly  charged  with  the  absurd 
sayings  of  others,  *^  Monsieur  VAbbiy  on  ne 
prite  qu'aux  riches.^'' 

Waif-andstray  jokes  are  the  legitimate 
property  of  the  great  wits  of  the  day,  but 
it  has  ever  been  the  fashion  of  certain 
sayers  of  good  things  to  father  their 
progeny  on  established  authorities,  and 
we  have  heard  that  the  accomplished 
Henry  Lord  de  Ros  commenced  some 
keen  jests  of  his  own  with  "  As  Alvanley 
says."  Lord  Alvanley  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired the  position  once  occupied  by 
George  Selwyn  in  the  great  world.  He 
was  ready  on  every  occasion.  Once, 
when  travelling  with  Berkeley  Craven  io 
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a  postchaise  and  four,  he  was  upset. 
They  were  naturally  very  indignant  at  the 
catastrophe.  Berkeley  Craven  went  up  to 
the  first  postboy  to  punish  him,  but  find- 
ing him  an  old  man,  lie  said,  "Your  age 
protects  you."  Lord  Alvanlcy  went  for 
postboy  the  second,  but  finding  him  a 
young  and  determined -looking  fellow, 
wisely  declined  the  combat,  saying, 
"  Your/^//M  protects  you." 

Everybody  who  reads  Mr.  Hayward's 
"Pearls  and  Mock  Pearls  of  History" 
must  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  apportion 
correctly  the  reported  sayings  of  great 
men.  One  of  the  most  difficult  cases  we 
ever  met  with  is  the  following. 

James  Smith  writes:  — 

Our  dinner  party  yesterday  at  H 's  cham- 
bers was  very  lively.     Mrs. was  dressed 

in  pink,  with  a  black  lace  veil,  her  hair  smooth. 
H was  the  lion  of  the  dinner-table,  where- 
upon I,  like  Addison,  did  "  maintain  my  dig- 
nity by  a  stiff  silence."  An  opportunity  for  a 
bon  mot  occurred  which  I  had  not  virtue  suffi- 
cient to  resist.     Lord   L mentioned  that 

an  old  lady,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  kept  her 
books  in  detached  book-cases,  the  male  au- 
thors in  one,  and  the  female  in  another.  / 
said,  "I  suppose  her  reason  was,  she  did  not 
wish  to  increase  her  library."  Altogether  the 
conversation,  considering  the  presence  of  ladies, 
was  too  mannish.  As  Pepys  says,  in  his  me- 
moirs, "Pleasant,  but  wrong." 

The  party  at  Mr.  Hayward's  consisted 
of  Mrs.  Norton,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Theo- 
dore Hook,  and  James  Smith.  James 
Smith  was  a  man  of  undoubted  truth  and 
honor,  and  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
claim  other  people's  property;  yet  Mr. 
Hayward  states  the  bon  mot  was  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  ;  the  story,  an  invented  pleas- 
antry, illustrative  of  Madame  de  Genlis's 
prudery,  and  being  related  by  another  of 
the  company.  What  is  truth  .?  A  ques- 
tion like  this  makes  us  still  further  doubt 
the  '*  Pearls  of  History."  In  spite  of  Mr. 
Hayward's  general  accuracy,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  James  Smith's  version 
is  the  correct  one.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the 
few  witty  sayings  attributed  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst.  It  will  be  observed  that 
James  Smith  preserved  a  judicious  silence 
in  the  presence  of  Theodore  Hook.  He 
did  not  like  playing  second  fiddle  to  his 
successful  rival.  In  those  days  the  world 
of  London  was  limited,  and  a  great  wit 
ruled  like  a  despot  over  it.  We  recollect 
Theodore  Hook  extinguishing  a  great 
dandy  of  the  name  of  Casement,  by  styling 
him  the  "  Beau  Window." 

The  more  one  reads  the  "  Pearls  and 


Mock  Pearls  of  History,"  the  more  one 
doubts  the  truth  of  history.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  states  in  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon  " 
that  when  the  escape  of  Napoleon  trom 
Elba  was  reported  to  the  Congress  every- 
body laughed.  In  Rogers's  "  Recollec- 
tions" it  is  stated  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  said  everybody  laughed,  the 
emperor  of  Russia  most  of  all.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Erie,  when  staying  at  Strathfield- 
saye,  asked  the  duke  whether  this  state- 
ment was  true.  The  duke  answered, 
"  No,  laugh,  no  ;  we  did  not  laugh.  We 
said.  Where  will  he  go.?  and  Talleyrand 
said,  '  I'll  undertake  to  say  where  he'll 
not  go,  and  that  is  to  France.'  Next  day, 
when  we  met,  the  news  had  come  that  he 
had  gone  to  France,  and  we  laughed  at 
Talleyrand.  That's  the  only  laugh  I 
recollect." 

Mr.  Hayward  writes:  — 

According  to  another  version,  accredited  in 
the  diplomatic  world,  Metternich  said,  ^^  Quel 
evenemcitt ! "  Talleyrand  answered,  "  JVon^ 
ce  ti'est  qu'une  nouvelley  Talleyrand's  reputed 
sagacity  must  have  deserted  him. 

It  was  in  a  salon  at  Paris,  when  Napo- 
leon's death  was  announced,  that  a  lady 
said,  '■'■Qjiel  Svenement  P''  and  Talleyrand 
remarked,  ^^  Non,  ce  n''est  qu'iine  nou- 
velle.^^  Talleyrand's  reputed  sagacity  did 
not  desert  him  when  he  said  this. 

Mr.  Croker,  in  his  "  Essays  on  the 
French  Revolution,"  states  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the 
flight  of  the  royal  family  to  Varennes,  as 
the  /w^/T/d?  narratives  of  the  witnesses  and 
partakers  of  the  expedition  contradict  each 
other  on  the  most  material  points  in  the 
most  inexplicable  manner.  Mr.  Hayward 
has  conclusively  proved  that  the  "last 
words  attributed  to  great  men  are  s:en- 
erally  apocryphal.  There  was  some  years 
ago  a  violent  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
last  words  of  Mr.  Pitt  were,  "Oh,  my 
country  !  "  We  have  been  told  by  a  lady 
well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pitt's  history, 
that  Mr.  Pitt's  butler,  disappointed  of  a 
legacy,  went  about  after  his  master's 
death,  stating  that  Mr.  Pitt's  last  words 
were,  "  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  not  done 
anything  for  Jenkins." 

In  his  essay  on  "the  British  Parlia- 
ment," of  course  Mr.  Hayward  gives  the 
prize  of  eloquence  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It 
is,  as  he  truly  says,  "  Eclipse  first  and  the 
rest  nowhere."  Of  course  this  opinion 
may  be  questioned.  There  is  generally  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  characters 
of  "grand  old  men."  Lord  Tennyson  de- 
scribes Adam  as  a  "grand  old  gardener," 
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whilst  that  shrewdest  of  women,  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  depreciates  him 
as  a  miserable  creature,  who  first  ate 
the  apple  like  a  sot,  and  then  turned  in- 
former like  a  scoundrel.  Nobody  under- 
stood Mr.  Gladstone's  character  so  well 
as  Lord  Palmerston.  Once  when  there 
was  a  conversation  about  the  marriage  of 
Garibaldi  with  a  rich  English  widow,  who 
had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  somebody  said, 
"This  cannot  be,  Garibaldi  has  a  wife 
already."  "That  does  not  signify,"  said 
Lord  Palmerston;  "we  will  send  Glad- 
stone to  explain  her  away." 

Mr.  Hay  ward,  in  his  article  on  Canning, 
gives  several  extracts  from  his  speeches. 
We  also  will  give  an  extract  from  a  speech 
of  his  which  Mr.  Pitt  said  was  the  finest 
speech  ever  heard  on  any  occasion.  It 
was  delivered  just  after  the  glorious  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile,  when  Nelson  swooped  on 
the  French  fleet  like  a  hawk  on  its  prey: 

Let  us  recollect  the  days  and  months  of 
anxiety  we  passed  before  the  intelligence  of 
that  memorable  event  reached  us.  It  was  an 
anxiety  not  of  apprehension,  but  of  impatience. 
Our  prayers  were  put  up  not  for  success,  but 
for  an  opportunity  of  deserving  it.  We  asked, 
not  that  Nelson  should  conquer  Buonaparte, 
but  that  Buonaparte  should  not  have  the 
triumph  of  deceiving  and  escaping  him ;  not 
that  we  might  gain  the  battle,  but  that  we 
might  find  the  enemy ;  for  the  rest  we  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Concurrant  pariter  cum  ratibus  rates, 
Spectent  Numina  Ponti,  et 
Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat. 

"  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  "  was  chosen 
as  Lord  Nelson's  motto. 

Mr.  Hayward  was  a  "universal  provid- 
er" of  articles  on  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject. The  one  on  "  British  Field  Sports  " 
is  delightful  reading. 

Mr.  Hayward  writes :  — 

We  have  occasionally  risked  our  lives  in  a 
batttie,  wetted  a  line  in  the  Tweed,  walked  our- 
selves to  a  downright  stand-still  across  a  coun- 
try at  "  Mr.  Stubbs's"  pace  — that  master  of 
foxhounds  who  seldom  went  faster  than  nine 
miles  an  hour,  and  never  took  a  fence,  yet 
almost  invariably  contrived  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  end  of  the  run. 

We  also  rode  behind  "Mr.  Stubbs," 
who,  mounted  on  a  horse  which  it  would 
have  been  a  compliment  to  call  a  "  screw," 
used  by  his  knowledge  of  roads  and  lanes 
to  be  always  in  at  the  death.  Yet  in  lis- 
tening Xo  his  account  of  the  run,  any  one 
would  have  imagined  that  no  bullfinch  or 
brook  would  have  been  able  to  stop  him 
in  his  reckless  career.  Anybody  hearing 
his  conversation  would  have  thought  that 


he  could  have  given  two  stone  to  the  Wild 
Huntsman.  We  recollect  that  once  he 
confronted  a  hurdle  and  what  seemed  to 
be  a  small  ditch.  "Is  that  a  ditch?"  he 
called  out  to  a  boy  standing  near.  "No, 
sir."  "Then  pull  down  the  hurdle  and 
let  me  go  at  it."  He  was  not  to  be  de- 
nied. He  once  came  to  grief  in  presence 
of  illustrious  strangers,  who  found  him 
leading  his  horse  over  a  small  fence,  but 
his  ready  invention  came  to  his  aid.  "  I 
have  lost  my  nerve  today,"  said  Mr. 
Stubbs.  "  I  had  sausages  for  breakfast ; 
I  never  can  ride  after  eating  sausages." 
Mr.  Stubbs's  horn,  like  the  horn  in  "  Her- 
nani,"  was  a  terror  to  his  huntsman  when 
it  sounded  from  a  distant  lane  whilst  the 
huntsman  was  making  a  cast,  and  caused 
a  divided  attention.  He  could  not  take 
his  master's  horn  away  from  him,  so  he 
contented  himself  with  saying,  "Noisy 
fellow!  noisy  fellow."  Oh,  if  Mr.  Stubbs 
had  ever  heard  that!  Mr.  Stubbs  is  no 
more;  peace  to  his  manes.  In  spite  of 
his  delusions,  a  better-hearted  creature 
never  existed. 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  recollect  a 
charming  sketch  by  John  Leech,  of  a 
Frenchman  riding  in  front  of  the  hounds, 
?ind  answering  the  indignant  question  of 
the  huntsman,  as  to  whether  he  expected 
to  catch  the  fox  himself,  with  the  pleasant 
response,  "  I  do  not  know,  mon  ami,  but 
I  will  try;  I  will  try."  This  idea  evi- 
dently came  from  a  story,  related  by  Mr. 
Hayward,  of  an  old  captain  in  the  navy, 
who  was  once,  at  his  particular  request, 
taken  by  Lord  Rivers  to  see  a  coursing- 
match.  The  moment  a  hare  was  found, 
he  put  his  horse  to  full  speed,  and  en- 
deavored to  ride  her  down.  "  What  the 
deuce  have  you  been  about?"  exclaimed 
his  friend,  as  the  captain  rejoined  the 
party  after  a  fruitless  gallop.  "  Trying  to 
catch  the  hare,  to  be  sure  — what  else  are 
we  here  for  ?  and  if  all  you  had  done  as  I 
did,  we  should  have  had  her  before  this 
time." 

It  is  impossible,  writes  Mr.  Hayward, 
not  to  be  struck  by  the  place  accorded 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  annals  of  fox-hunting.  In  olden 
times,  hunting  was  an  episcopal  amuse* 
ment.*  The  grandfather  of  our  present 
home  secretary,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  kept  a 
pack  of  foxhounds.  After  his  elevation, 
taking  a  ride  in  the  country  where  he 
thought  it  not  unlikely  he  might  see  some- 
thing of  the  hounds,  he  met  the  fox.    His 

•  Bishop  Heber  hunted  in  India. 


so 
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lordship  put  his  finger  under  his  wig  and 
gave  one  of  his  beautiful  view  halloos. 
"Hark!  halloo!"  said  some  of  the  field. 
The  huntsman  listened,  and  the  halloo 
was  repeated.  "  That  will  do,"  said  he, 
listening  to  his  old  master's  voice,  "  //la^'s 
gospel^  by  G — d  !  " 

Here  is  an  anecdote  of  a  sporting  par- 
son given  by  Mr.  Hayward  :  — 

A  Bishop  in  Dorsetshire  drove  over  one 
Sunday  morning  from  a  neighboring  seat  to 
attend  divine  service  at  a  parish  church.  See- 
ing a  gentleman  in  black  entering  the  vestry 
door,  he  requested  to  know  at  what  hour  the 
service  commenced  :  "  We  throw  off  at  eleven," 
was  the  reply.  Rather  taken  aback,  his  lord- 
ship asked,  "Pray,  sir,  are  you  the  officiating 
clergyman } "  "  Why,  yes,  I  tip  them  the 
word." 

We  once  knew  a  celebrated  fox-hunting 
parson,  much  beloved  in  his  parish,  who 
liked  attending  a  prize-fight  as  well  as  a 
meet  of  hounds.  We  well  recollect  his 
animated  description  of  the  great  battle 
between  Cribb  and  Molyneux,  the  black. 
How  everybody  thought  that  Cribb  was 
losing,  as  he  was  terribly  punished  in  the 
face;  whilst  Cribb,  knowing  the  imper- 
viousness  of  a  negro's  head,  delivered  all 
his  blows  against  the  dark  one's  ribs  and 
chests,  till  at  last  Molyneux  began  blow- 
ing like  a  grampus,  and  the  combat  was 
at  an  end.  To  our  youthful  imagination, 
the  exploits  of  Cribb  and  Tom  Spring 
were  not  even  excelled  by  those  of  Achil- 
les and  Hector,  and  we  found  BelPs  Life 
far  more  agreeable  reading  than  Homer. 

Then  see  how  Mr.  Barnes,  the  great 
editor  of  the  Tiines^  who  was  so  instru- 
mental in  carrying  the  Reform  Bill,  speaks 
of  boxing. 

Crabb  Robinson  thus  writes  in  his 
diary :  — 

December  yth. —  Met  Thomas  Barnes  at  a 
party  at  Collier's  and  chatted  with  him  till 
late.  He  related  that,  at  Cambridge,  having 
had  lessons  from  a  boxer,  he  gave  himself  airs, 
and  meeting  with  a  fellow  sitting  on  a  stile  in 
a  field,  who  did  not  make  way  for  him  as  he 
expected,  and  as  he  thought  due  to  a  gowns- 
man, he  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  said 
he  had  a  great  mind  to  thrash  him.  "The 
man  smiled,"  said  Barnes,  "put  his  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  said,  '  Young  man,  I'm 
Cribb.'  I  was  delighted  ;  gave  him  my  hand  ; 
took  him  to  my  room,  where  I  had  a  wine 
party,  and  he  was  the  lion."  Cribb  was  at 
that  time  the  champion  of  England. 

Mr.  Hayward  tells  us  that  once  Sir 
Robert  Peel  went  to  witness  a  boxing- 
match  at  Willis's  Rooms,  and  expressed 
great    admiration    for    the     combatants. 


Prize-fighting  was  the  one  subject  on 
which  Lord  Althorp  became  eloquent. 
When  that  best  of  men  so  eulogized  the 
contests  of  athletes,  we  must  not  be  too 
hard  on  the  divines  who  sympathized  with 
those  opinions. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  once  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  thus  relates  Lord 
Althorp's  eulogium  on  the  noble  science: 

The  pros  and  cons  of  boxing  were  discussed. 
Lord  Spencer  became  eloquent.  He  said  his 
conviction  of  the  advantages  of  boxing  was  so 
strong,  that  he  had  been  seriously  considering 
whether  it  was  not  a  duty  he  owed  to  the  pub- 
lic to  go  and  attend  every  prize-fight  which 
took  place,  and  so  encourage  the  noble  science 
to  the  extent  of  his  power.  I  have  said,  he 
became  eloquent.  It  was  the  one  time  in  my 
life,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  out  of  it, 
that  I  heard  him  speak  with  eagerness,  and 
almost  with  passion.  He  gave  us  an  account 
of  prize-fights  which  he  had  attended,-  how  he 
had  seen  Mendoza  knocked  down  for  the  first 
five  or  six  rounds  by  Humphreys,  and  seeming 
almost  beat,  till  the  Jews  got  their  money  on  ; 
when  a  hint  being  given  him,  he  began  in  ear- 
nest and  soon  turned  the  tables. 

He  described  the  fight  between  Gully  and 
the  Chicken.  How  he  rode  down  to  Brick- 
hill  —  how  he  was  loitering  about  the  inn  door, 
when  a  barouche-and-four  drove  up  with  Lord 
Byron  and  a  party,  and  Jackson  the  trainer,  — 
how  they  all  dined  together,  and  how  pleasant 
it  had  been.  Then  the  fight  the  next  day;  the 
men  stripping,  the  intense  excitement,  the 
sparring,  then  the  first  round,  the  attitude  of 
the  men  — it  was  really  worthy  of  Homer. 

Mr.  Windham  not  only  approved  of 
prize-fighting,  but  made  a  most  eloquent 
speech  in  defence  of  bull-baiting.  We 
never  had  the  misfortune  to  see  a  prize- 
fight, but  we  once  were  present  at  a  bull- 
bait,  and  to  this  hour  we  are  uncertain  as 
to  who  enjoyed  it  the  most,  the  bull,  the 
dogs,  or  the  spectators.  Perhaps  the  bull 
enjoyed  it  the  most,  as  he  got  loose  in  a 
terrible  encounter  with  a  bull-dog  of  our 
acquaintance,  and  as  the  fight  was  in  a 
fen  country,  the  ditches  were  soon  filled' 
with  the  flying  crowd. 

Even  clergymen  who  were  not  in  any 
degree  "sporting,"  conducted  themselves 
in  a  manner  which  would  be  highly  disap- 
proved of  by  the  enlightened,  ascetic, 
long-coated  gentlemen  who  now  represent 
the  Church  of  England.  In  Gunning's 
"Reminiscences  of  Cambridge  "  there  ib 
a  very  curious  account  of  the  "way  they 
lived  then."  Of  course  "the  way  they 
live  now"  is  perfection,  yet  we  doubt 
whether  the  parsons  of  the  present  have 
as  much  influence  in  their  parishes  as 
their  predecessors  in  the  past. 
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Jhe  character  of  Dr.  Farmer,  master  of 
Emmanuel,  is  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Gunnino;.  He  was  a  true  represen- 
tative of  a  former  generation  of  clergy- 
men. 

Mr.  Gunning  writes:  — 

For  many  years  before  he  was  elected  to  the 
Mastership  he  had  the  Curacy  of  Swavesey 
(about  nine  miles  distant),  where  he  made  a 
point  of  attending  in  all  weathers.  He  began 
the  service  punctually  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  gave  a  plain  practical  sermon,  strongly 
enforcing  some  moral  duty.  After  service  he 
chatted  most  affably  with  his  congregation, 
and  never  failed  to  send  some  small  present  to 
such  of  his  poor  parishioners  as  had  been  kept 
from  church  through  illness.  After  morning 
service  he  repaired  to  the  public-house,  where 
a  mutton  chop  and  potatoes  were  soon  set  be- 
fore him  ;  these  were  quickly  dispatched,  and 
immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  cloth, 
Mr.  Dobson  (his  churchwarden)  and  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  farmers  made  their  ap- 
pearance, to  whom  he  invariably  said,  *'  I  am 
going  to  read  prayers,  but  shall  be  back  by  the 
time  you  have  made  the  punch."  Occasion- 
ally another  farmer  accompanied  him  from 
church,  when  pipes  and  tobacco  were  in  requi- 
sition until  six  o'clock.  Taffy  was  then  led  to 
the  door,  and  he  conveyed  his  master  to  his 
rooms  by  half  past  seven. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  then  represented  the  uni- 
versity, and  who  consulted  him  on  all  oc- 
casions with  respect  to  its  affairs.  Dr. 
Farmer  was  twice  offered  a  bishopric. 
Fancy  what  would  be  the  uproar  in  these 
virtuous  days  if  a  divine  who  on  a  Sun- 
day had  drunk  punch  in  a  pothouse  with 
his  churchwarden  and  parishioners  was 
promoted  to  the  episcopal  throne.  All 
the  other  dons  at  Cambridge,  Mr.  Gun- 
ning informs  us,  were  constrained  and 
timid  in  presence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Dr.  Farmer 
alone  remained  his  own  simple  self;  when 
he  was  absent  all  was  chill  and  solemn, 
directly  he  joined  the  party  cheerfulness 
and  hilarity  prevailed.  He  was  just  the 
same  man  wiih  Mr.  Pitt  as  with  his  own 
fellows.  The  reason  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Dr.  Farmer  and  his  brother  dons 
was,  we  think,  because  Dr.  Farmer 
wanted  nothing  from  Mr.  Pitt,  whilst  they 
expected  everything.  Dr.  Farmer  in  the 
pulpit  was,  we  fancy,  like  Mrs.  Poyser's 
description  of  Mr.  Irving,  "a  good  meal 
of  victual,  you  were  the  better  for  him 
without  tiiinking  of  it,"  and  he  did  not  in 
the  least  resemble  some  preachers  of  the 
present,    who,  "like   a    dose   of    physic. 


Farmer  and  his  hairdresser,  which  Mr. 
Gunning  hopes  will  not  offend  "ears  po- 
lite." 

One  morning  when  the  barber  was  perform- 
ing his  accustomed  office,  he  said  in  reply  to 
Farmer's  remark,  "Well!  what  news?"  "I 
saw  Tom  yesterday,  and  he  made  such  a  bad 
remark  about  you  !  "  "  What  was  it  ?  "  asked 
the  Doctor.  "Indeed,  sir,  I  could  not  tell 
you  ;  for  it  was  too  bad  to  repeat !  "  Farmer 
still  urged  the  point,  when  the  barber  (having 
first  obtained  a  promise  that  his  master  would 
not  be  angry)  replied  with  much  apparent  re- 
luctance^ "  Why,  sir,  he  said  you  wasn't  fit  to 
carry  guts  to  a  bear  !  "  "  And  what  did  you 
say  ? "  asked  Farmer.  The  barber  replied  with 
much  energy  and  seeming  satisfaction,  "  I  saidy 
sir^  that  you  wets  I " 

Mr.  Hayvvard's  shooting  experiences 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  great. 
"  We  have  occasionally  risked  our  life  in 
a  battue."  What  he  shot  remains  a  mys- 
tery. Sydney  Smith  left  off  shooting 
because  he  discovered  that  the  birds 
found  out  that  to  be  opposite  the  muzzle 
of  his  gun  was  to  be  in  a  haven  of  secur- 
ity, and  as  he,  like  Mr.  Tupman,  invaria- 
bly closed  his  eyes  when  he  fired,  the 
result  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  also  a  very  bad  performer, 
for  though  very  fond  of  the  sport,  he  sel- 
dom killed  anything.  Writing  to  a  friend 
sending  him  some  partridges,  he  adds,  "  I 
need  not  say  they  are  not  of  my  shoot- 
ing." Lord  Eldon  was  fond  of  shooting, 
but,  as  his  brother,  Lord  Stowell,  said, 
killed  nothing  but  time.  Once  a  curate 
from  the  north  walked  all  the  way  to 
Lord  Eidon's  seat  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
to  apply  for  a  living.  Lord  Eldon  was  in 
the  turnip  fields.  The  curate  pursued 
him,  and  the  good-natured  chancellor 
granted  him  his  request,  but  the  ungrate- 
ful man  soon  afterwards  sent  Lord  Eldon 
a  large  present  of  game,  writing  that  from 
what  he  had  seen  of  his  lordship's  shoot- 
ing, he  thought  it  would  be  a  most  accept- 
able present. 

Mr.  Hay  ward  sanctions  the  remark  of 
Nimrod,  that  the  parson  who  shot  was  not 
so  popular  as  the  one  who  hunted.  This 
certainly  was  not  the  case  in  the  shooting 
counties.  There  the  parishioners  were 
proud  of  the  exploits  of  their  spiritual 
guides.  When  a  learned  divine  had  suc- 
ceeded a  well-known  shot,  a  laborer  was 
asked  what  he  thought  of  his  new  vicar. 
The  answer  was,  "  O,  he  is  all  very  well ! 
but  he  ain't  no  shuter."     There  is  noth- 


gripe  and  worrit  you  and  leave  you  much    ing    the   agricultural   laborer    enjoys    so 


the  same, 

There   is  an   anecdote   respecting  Dr. 


much   as  employment    as   a   beater  on  a 
grand  day  ia  the  preserves.     He  is  the 
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severest  of  critics,  and  woe  to  the  duffer 
who  figures  before  him.  He  is  apt  to  get 
it  hot.  Mr.  Bromley  Davenport,  in  a  de- 
lightful article  on  covert  shooting,  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  a  keeper  called 
"the  blasphemer"  slanging  great  local 
notabilities  who  were  missing  right  and 
left.  We  ourselves  were  present  when  a 
distinguished  Indian  general  was  in  very 
bad  form,  till  at  last  a  tremendous  voice 
from  an  indignant  beater  roared  out,  "  I'll 
be  d — d  if  that  isn't  the  ninth  shot  that 
old  bloke  has  missed."  A  veteran  war- 
rior who  had  stormed  great  cities,  who 
used  to  have  great  rajahs  following  in 
his  train,  to  be  called  an  "old  bloke"  in 
his  native  woods  !  Beaters  are  very  keen, 
and  the  cheerful  confidence  with  which 
they  ask  you  to  shoot  a  rabbit  between 
their  legs  is  quite  touchi»g.  We  were 
once  told  by  a  keeper  that  one  of  his 
beaters  had  lost  his  eye  in  a  bramble 
bush.  I  pitied  the  man,  and  the  answer 
was,  "  Oh,  he's  a  hard  man,  he  doesn't  care 
about  his  eye."  The  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
a  very  wild  shot,  deprived  his  equerry  of 
half  his  sight,  and  then  complained  that 
the  wretched  unfortunate  made  "  such  a 
fuss  about  his  eye."  An  old  gentleman 
in  the  eastern  counties  once  shot  and 
killed  a  boy  and  and  an  underkeeper  in 
the  same  year.  On  asking  one  of  his 
beaters  whether  his  master  felt  the  matter 
very  much,  "  Well,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  he 
didn't  care  much  about  the  by,  he  gie  his 
mother  five  pounds,  but  he  were  wery 
wexed  about  the  man.  He  did  not  go  out 
shuting  for  a  whole  week."  This  was  evi- 
dently thought  to  be  the  climax  of  agoniz- 
ing woe. 

Mr.  Hayward,  in  his  celebrated  article 
on  "  Whist,"  was  writing  about  his  own 
favorite  pursuit.  It  was  his  common  cus- 
tom of  an  afternoon  to  play  at  the  Athe- 
naeum, where  his  voice,  we  are  told,  used 
to  be  occasionally  heard  reproving  his 
miserable  partner  for  his  unutterable  de- 
linquencies. We  quite  appreciate  Mr. 
Hayward's  enthusiasm  for  this  delightful 
game,  and  agree  with  Colonel  Aubrey's 
remark,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life 
is  winning  at  whist,  and  the  next  greatest 
pleasure,  losing  at  it. 

Mr.  Hayward  writes  :  — 

The  want  of  a  proper  grounding  and  train- 
ing, far  from  being  confined  to  the  idle  and 
superficial,  is  frequently  detected  or  avowed  in 
the  higher  orders  of  intellect,  in  the  most  ac- 
complished   and   cultivated    minds.      "  Lady  i 
Donegal  and  I,"  writes  Miss  Berry,  "played' 
whist  with  Lord  EUenborough  and  Lord  Ers-  | 
kine ;  I  doubt  which  of  the  four  played  worst."  | 


Lord  Thurlovv  declared  late  in  life  that  he 
would  give  half  his  fortune  to  play  well.  Why 
did  he  no't^et  about  it  ?  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
Lord  Wensleydale  were  on  a  par  with  Lord 
EUenborough  and  Lord  Erskine,  yet  they  were 
both  very  fond  of  the  game,  and  both  would 
eagerly  have  confirmed  the  justice  of  Talley- 
rand's well-known  remark  to  the  youngster 
who  rather  boastingly  declared  his  ignorance 
of  it :  "  Quelle  triste  vieillesse  votes  vous  pri' 
parez!"  It  is  an  invaluable  resource  to  men 
of  studious  habits,  whose  eyes  and  mental  fac- 
ulties equally  require  relief  in  the  evening  of 
life  or  after  the  grave  labors  of  the  day ;  and 
the  interest  rises  with  the  growing  conscious- 
ness of  skill. 

The  best  whist-players  of  the  last  gen- 
eration were  Lord  Granville,  General  An- 
son, Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  and  Henry 
Lord  de  Ros.  Mr.  Hayward  states  that 
great  whist-players  are  like  rival  beauties. 
Rarely  will  one  admit  the  distinguished 
merit  of  another.  Lord  Henry  Bentinck, 
when  asked  about  the  players  at  the  Port- 
land (Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  them),  answered, 
"  They  none  of  them  know  anything  about 
it  except  young  Jones  (Cavendish),"  who, 
he  admitted,  had  some  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Hayward  gives  a  curious  instance 
of  the  late  Lord  Granville's  devotion  to 
whist :  — 

Intending  to  set  out  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  for  Paris  he  ordered  his  carriage 
and  four  posters  to  be  at  Graham's  at  four. 
They  were  kept  waiting  till  ten,  when  he  said 
he  should  not  be  ready  for  another  hour  or 
two,  and  that  the  horses  had  better  be  changed. 
When  the  party  rose  they  were  up  to  the 
ankles  in  cards,  and  the  ambassador  (it  was 
reported)  was  a  loser  to  the  tune  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  pounds. 

We  have  defended  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  the  hunting  parsons  of  a  former 
generation,  but  we  have  nothing  to  say 
in  defence  of  such  an  outrage,  as  some 
clergymen  were  guilty  of,  according  to 
Mr.  Hayward,  whose  uncle,  Mr.  Abraham, 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Hayward  writes  :  — 

The  clergy  in  the  west  of  England  were  for- 
merly devoted  to  whist.  About  the  beginning 
of  the  century  there  was  a  whist  club  in  a 
country  town  of  Somersetshire  composed 
.mostly  of  clergymen  that  met  every  Sunday 
evening  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  barber's.  Four 
of  these  were  acting  as  pall-bearers  at  a  funeral 
of  a  reverend  brother,  when  a  delay  occurred 
from  the  grave  not  being  ready,  and  the  coffin 
was  put  down  in  the  chancel.  By  way  of 
whiling  away  their  time  one  of  them  produced 
a  pack  of  cards  from  his  pocket  and  proposed 
a  rubber. 
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When  the  sexton  came  to  announce  the 
preparations  were  complete,  he  found 
these  clerical  worthies  deep  in  their  game, 
using  the  coffin  as  their  table.  We  hope 
the  sexton  surprised  them  as  much  as 
another  sexton  did  a  curate  at  his  first 
funeral,  when  he  walked  up  to  him  with 
the  appalling  announcement,  "  Please,  sir, 
the  corpse's  father  wishes  to  speak  to 
you." 

Here  is  another  grim  story  aborut  whist 
related  by  Mr.  Raikes  in  his  diary  re- 
specting the  father  of  the  late  lamented 
Mr.  George  Payne. 

Mr.  Raikes  writes:  — 

One  evening  I  went  into  Watiers'  Club, 
where  I  found  Mr.  George  Payne  waiting  to 
make  a  rubber  at  whist ;  others  soon  arrived, 
and  the  play  began.  Nothing  remarkable 
passed  except  that  Mr.  Payne  was  anxious  to 
continue  the  game  ;  and  though  we  played  till 
four  or  five  o'clock,  seemed  disappointed  at 
the  party  breaking  up.  I  went  home  to  bed, 
and  soon  after  ten  o'clock  my  servant  Chap- 
man came  into  my  room  to  tell  me  that  Mr. 
Payne  had  been  that  morning  shot  in  a  duel 
on  Putney  Heath.  Thus  he  had  been  pur- 
posely playing  all  the  night  in  order  to  pass 
the  time  till  he  was  summoned  into  eternity, 
and  certainly  no  one  could  have  told  by  his 
manner  that  he  had  such  an  awful  prospect  in 
view. 

Whist  was  formerly  a  well-known  cleri- 
cal amusement.  Good  Bishop  Bathurst 
of  Norwich  always  had  his  nightly  rubber. 
So  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  did  Keble, 
the  author  of  "  The  Christian  Year."  Of 
course  Mr.  Trollope's  Archdeacon  Grant- 
ley  was  a  proficient  in  the  game.  Mr. 
Hayward  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  when 
coupled  with  a  partner  ignorant  of  the 
sublime  laws  of  whist.  The  only  excuse 
a  partner  can  have  for  riot  returning  a 
trump  is  either  that  he  has  not  got  one, 
or  apoplexy.  Charles  Lever  truly  states 
that  the  last  trump  in  a  partner's  hand  is 
a  source  of  great  danger,  as  he  is  apt  to 
stop  one's  long  suit,  particularly  if  he 
follows  Theodore  Hook's  directions  to 
whist-players,  which  he  learnt  from  the 
address  of  a  leader  of  a  brass  band  to  his 
followers,  '*  Whenever  in  doubt,  trump//." 

My  Hayward  writes  :  — 

We  have  seen  short  whist  played  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  episcopal  body,  and  a  very  eminent 
one,  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Phill- 
potts) ;  our  adversary  being  the  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  (Milman)  ;  the  other  an  American 
diplomatist  (Mason),  and  his  partner,  a  dis- 
tinguished foreigner  (Strzelecki),  whose  whi<st 
was  hardly  on  a  par  with  his  scientific  acquire- 
ments and  social  popularity.    The  two  Church 
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dignitaries  played  a  steady,  sound,  orthodox 
game.  The  Bishop  bore  a  run  of  ill  luck  like 
a  Christian  and  a  bishop,  but  when  (after  the 
diplomatist  had  puzzled  him  by  a  false  card) 
the  Count  lost  the  game  by  not  returning  his 
trump,  the  excellent  prelate  looked  as  if  about 
to  bring  the  rubber  to  a  conclusion  as  he  once 
brought  a  controversy  with  an  Archbishop, 
namely,  by  the  bestowal  of  his  blessing  ;  which 
the  Archbishop,  apparently  apprehensive  of 
its  acting  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  take  back. 

The  bishop  was  sometimes  apt  not  only 
to  bless  but  to  pray  for  his  adversaries, 
and  the  boldest  of  his  enemies  trembled 
when  he  went  metaphorically  on  his  knees 
with  "  Let  us  pray  for  our  erring  brother." 
The  bishop  was  rather  formidable.  Once, 
after  dinner,  he  kept  glancing  at  Mrs. 
Phillpotts  as  a  signal  for  retiring,  but  the 
moment  she  saw  and  began  to  move,  the 
bishop  gallantly  rushed  to  the  door  and 
opened  it,  with  a  tender  remonstrance, 
"  What,  so  soon,  love  ?  " 

The  Athenaeum  is  thought,  by  some  of 
its  irreverent  members,  to  be  rather  too 
full  of  the  episcopal  element.  Some  phi- 
losopher had  a  theory  that  night  is  occa- 
sioned, not  by  the  absence  of  light,  but  by 
the  presence  of  certain  black  stars.  So 
the  ecclesiastical  element  imparts  a  rather 
sombre  atmosphere  to  the  club.  When 
the  United  Service  Club  is  under  repair, 
its  members  sometimes  seek  refuge  in 
the  Athenasum,  and  then,  we  are  told,  the 
club  is  filled  with  hirsute  warriors  cursing 
short  service,  and  speaking  most  irrever- 
ently of  the  "grand  old  man."  When  the 
Athenaeum  visits  the  United  Service,  it 
imparts  an  ecclesiastical  character  to  the 
club.  Once,  the  first  night  that  the  Athe- 
naeum members  arrived  there,  an  aged 
warrior  descended  the  stairs  at  midnight 
and  went  to  the  stand  for  his  umbrella. 
It  had  vanished,  and  a  thunderstorm  was 
going  on.  "  Gone,"  roared  out  the  fero- 
cious veteran,  "of  course  it  is  gone;  this 
comes  of  letting  in  those  d — d  bishops." 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  Mr.  Hay- 
ward's  article  on  the  "Art  of  Dining." 
He  is  great  on  the  French  cuisine^  but  we 
do  not  think  anything  can  beat  Lord  Sef- 
ton's  idea  of  a  dinner,  namely,  "Turtle 
soup,  a  chicken  turbot,  a  haunch  of  ven- 
ison, and  an  apricot  tart." 

Mr.  Hayward  wrote  much  about  wine, 
but  he  was  too  great  an  admirer  of  claret. 
He  speaks  most  irreverently  of  that  grand- 
est of  drinks,  champagne,  which  he  styles 
gro^^  niousscux.  When  Mr.  Coke  gave 
some  claret  at  his  audit  dinner,  he  asked 
one  of  his  farmers  how  he  liked  it.     The 
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answer  was,  "  It  is  all  very  well,  squire, 
but  I  get  no  forrader."  We  are  told  that 
one  of  the  last  dinner  parties  which  Mr. 
Hayward  attended  went  off  rather  flatly 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  beaker  of  "  dry," 
but  not  too  dry.  Champagne  improves 
and  even  enlarges  the  memory.  We  are 
afraid  that  our  venerated  leader.  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  is  a  claret-drinker,  for  in 
spite  of  all  opportunities  he  never  seems 
to  get  any  "  forrader." 

Mr.  Hayward  never  attempts  fine  writ- 
ing, but  there  is  the  most  solid  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  some  of  his  articles. 
His  essays  are  filled  with  good  stories, 
and  the  perusers  of  them  will  be  delighted 
to  read  how  Sydney  Smith  said  if  Lady 
Davy,  who  was  very  brown,  had  tumbled 
into  a  pond,  she  would  have  changed  it 
into  toast  and  water;  how  the  shrewd 
Duke  of  Queensberry  said,  '■'' I tre7nble for 
every  event  where  women  are  concerned^ 
they  are  all  so  excessively  wrong-headed.^'' 
How  when  Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe,  after  her 
unfounded  attack  on  Lord  Byron,  re- 
turned the  money  she  received  for  her 
book  to  her  publishers,  an  American  edi- 
tor observed  that  as  she  had  begun  an 
imitation  of  Judas  Iscariot,  he  hoped  she 
would  complete  the  parallel.  How  Syd- 
ney Smith's  favorite  story,  which  haunted 
him  for  weeks,  was  the  account  of  the 
tame  magpie  flying  into  a  church,  alight- 
ing on  the  desk,  seizing  hold  of  the 
sermon;  the  parson  resisting,  a  terrific 
combat  ensued,  all  the  congregation  being 
in  favor  of  the  magpie.  A  judge  once 
told  a  law  student  if  he  wished  for  success 
in  his  profession  he  must  read  Coke  on 
Littleton  once  —  twice  —  thrice  in  a  year. 
There  are  many  young  aspirants  to  maga- 
zine writing,  and  we  really  think  if  they 
wish  for  improvement  they  cannot  do 
better  than  read  over  again  and  again  the 
pleasant  essays  of  Abraham  Hayward. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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♦'Que  voulez-vous?    H^las!  notre  mire  Nature, 
Comma  toute  autre  mire,  a  ses  enfants  gates, 
Et  pour  les  malvenus  elle  est  avare  et  dure  I  " 

CHAPTER   L 

TREASURES   DROPPED   AND  PICKED   UP. 

« 

Dans  Fair  pale,  emanant   ses   tranquilles   lu- 

mieres, 
Rayonnait  I'astre  d'or  de  I'arri^re-saison. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
scene.     It  was  just  a  bit  of  country  lane, 


cut  deeply  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
seamed  with  little  pebbly  courses,  made 
by  the  streams  of  rain  which  had  poured 
across  it  on  their  downward  way.  The 
hillside  faced  the  west,  and,  standing  on 
this  ledge  as  on  a  balcony,  one  might  look 
down  into  a  valley  where  cattle  were  feed- 
ing in  the  pastures,  and  where  a  full  and 
softly  flowing  river  turned  the  wheel  of  a 
distant  mill,  and  slipped  quietly  under  the 
arched  bridge  of  the  lower  road.  Some- 
times in  summer  the  water  lay  gleaming, 
like  a  curved  blade,  in  the  midst  of  the 
warm,  green  meadows,  but  on  this  late 
October  day  it  was  misty  and  wan,  and 
light  vapors  veiled  the  pale  globe  of  the 
declining  sun.  Looking  upward  from  the 
valley,  a  broad  slope  of  ploughed  land  rose 
above  the  road,  and  the  prospect  ended  in 
a  hedge,  a  gate,  through  whose  bars  one 
saw  the  sky,  and  a  thin  line  of  dusky,  red- 
trunked  firs.  But  from  the  road  itself 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  this  direc- 
tion except  a  steep  bank.  This  bank  was 
crowned  with  hawthorn  bushes,  and  here 
and  there  a  stubborn,  stunted  oak,  which 
held  its  dry,  brown  leaves  persistently,  as 
some  oaks  do.  With  every  passing  breath 
of  wind  there  was  a  crisp  rustling  over- 
head. 

This  bit  of  road  lay  deserted  in  the  faint 
yellow  gleams.  But  for  a  wisp  of  straw, 
caught  on  an  overhanging  twig,  and  some 
cart-tracks,  which  marked  the  passage  of 
a  load,  one  might  have  fancied  that  the 
pale  sun  had  risen,  and  now  was  about  to 
set,  without  having  seen  a  single  wayfarer 
upon  it.  But  there  were  four  coming  to- 
wards it,  and,  slowly  as  two  of  them  might 
travel,  they  would  yet  reach  it  while  the 
sunlight  lasted.  The  little  stage  was  to 
have  its  actors  that  afternoon. 

First  there  appeared  a  man's  figure  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  He  swung  himself 
over  the  gate,  and  came  with  eager  strides 
down  the  field,  till  he  reached  the  hedge 
which  divided  it  from  the  road.  There 
he  stopped,  consulted  his  watch,  and  shel- 
tering himself  behind  one  of  the  little 
oaks,  he  rested  one  knee  on  a  mossy 
stump,  and  thus,  half  standing,  half  kneel- 
ing, he  waited.  The  attitude  was  pictu- 
resque, and  so  was  the  man.  He  had 
bright,  grey-blue  eyes,  hair  and  moustache 
brown,  with  a  touch  of  reddish  gold,  a 
quick,  animated  face,  and  a  smiling  mouth. 
It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  sanguine 
and  fearless,  and  on  admirable  terms  with 
himself  and  the  world  in  general.  He 
Was  young,  and  he  was  pleasant  to  look 
at,  and,  though  he  could  hardly  have 
dressed   with   a  view  to   occupying  that 
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precise  position,  his  brown  velvet  coat 
was  undeniably  in  the  happiest  harmony 
with  the  tree  a^jainst  which  he  leaned,  and 
the  withered  foliage  above  his  head. 

To  wait  there,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
that  unfrequented  way,  hardly  seemed  a 
promising  pastime.  But  the  young  fellow 
was  either  lucky  or  wise.  He  had  not 
been  there  more  than  five  minutes  by  his 
watch,  when  a  girl  turned  the  corner,  and 
came,  with  down-bent  head,  slowly  saun- 
tering along  the  road  below  him.  His 
clasping  hand  on  the  rough  oak  bark 
shifted  slightly,  to  allow  him  to  lean  a 
little  further  and  gain  a  wider  range, 
though  he  was  careful  to  keep  in  the  shel- 
ter of  his  tree  and  the  hawthorn  hedge. 
A  few  steps  brought  the  girl  exactly  oppo- 
site his  hiding-place.     There  she  paused. 

She  sauntered  because  her  hands  and 
eyes  were  occupied,  and  she  took  no  heed 
of  the  way  she  went.  She  paused  be- 
cause her  occupation  became  so  engross- 
ing that  she  forgot  to  take  another  step. 
She  wore  long,  loose  gloves,  to  guard  her 
hands  and  wrists,  and  as  she  came  she 
had  pulled  autumn  leaves  of  briony  and 
bramble,  and  brier  sprays,  with  their 
bunches  of  glowing  hips.  These  she  was 
gathering  together  and  arranging,  partly 
that  they  might  be  easier  to  carry,  and 
partly  to  justify  her  pleasure  in  their 
beauty  by  setting  it  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. As  she  completed  her  task,  a  tuft 
of  yellow  leaves  on  the  bank  beside  her 
caught  her  eye.  She  stretched  her  hand 
to  gather  it,  and  the  man  above  looked 
straight  down  into  her  unconscious,  up- 
turned face. 

She  was  not  more  than  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  and  by  a  touch  of  innocent  shy- 
ness in  her  glances  and  movements  she 
might  have  been  judged  to  be  still  young- 
er. She  was  slight  and  dark,  with  a  soft, 
loose  cloud  of  dusky  hair,  and  a  face,  not 
flower-like  in  its  charm,  but  with  a  health- 
ful beauty  more  akin  to  her  own  autumn 
berries  —  ripe,  clear-skinned,  and  sweet. 
As  she  looked  up,  with  red  lips  parted,  it 
was  hardly  wonderful  that  the  lips  of  the 
man  in  ambush,  breathlesslysilent  though 
he  was,  made  answer  with  a  smile.  She 
plucked  the  yellow  leaves  and  turned  away, 
and  he  suffered  his  breath  to  escape  softly 
in  a  sigh.  Yet  he  was  smiling  still  at  the 
pretty  picture  of  that  innocent  face  held 
up  to  him. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute.  She  had 
come  and  gone,  and  he  stood  up,  still  cau- 
tiously, lest  she  should  return,  and  looked 
at  the  broad  brown  slope  down  which  he 
had  come  so  eagerly.     Every  step  of  that 


lightly  trodden  way  must  be  retraced,  and 
time  was  short.  But  even  as  he  faced  it 
he  turned  for  one  last  glance  at  the  spot 
where  she  had  stood.  And  there,  like 
colored  jewels  on  the  dull  earth,  lay  a 
bunch  of  hips,  orange  and  glowing  scar- 
let, which  she  had  unawares  let  fall.  In 
a  moment  he  was  down  on  the  road,  had 
caught  up  his  prize,  and  almost  as  quickly 
had  pulled  himself  up  again,  and  was 
standing  behind  the  sheltering  tree  while 
he  fastened  it  in  his  coat.  And  when  he 
had  secured  it,  it  seemed,  after  all,  as  if 
he  had  needed  just  that  touch  of  soft, 
bright  color,  and  would  not  have  been 
completely  himself  without  it. 

"Barbara's  gift,"  he  said  to  himself, 
looking'down  at  it.  "  I'll  tell  her  of  it  one 
of  these  days,  when  the  poor  things  are 
dead  and  dry  !  No,  that  they  never  shall 
be!"  He  quickened  his  pace.  "They  shall 
live,  at  any  rate,  for  me.  It  would  not  be 
amiss  for  a  sonnet.  'Love's  Gleaning' 
—  yes,  or  '  Love's  Alms,' "  and  before  the 
young  fellow's  eyes  rose  the  dainty  vision 
of  a  creamy,  faintly  ribbed  page,  with 
strong  yet  delicately  cut  Roman  type  and 
slim  italics.  Though  not  a  line  of  it  was 
written,  he  could  vaguely  see  that  sonnet 
in  which  his  rosy  spoil  should  be  en- 
shrined. He  could  even  see  Barbara 
reading  it,  on  some  future  day,  while  he 
added  the  commentary,  which  was  not  for 
the  world  in  general,  but  for  Barbara.  It 
became  clearer  to  him  as  he  hurried  on, 
striking  across  the  fields  to  reach  his  des- 
tination more  directly.  Snatches  of  mu- 
sical words  floated  on  the  evening  air,  and 
he  quickened  his  pace  unconsciously  as  if 
in  actual  pursuit.  To  the  east  the  sky 
grew  cold  and  blue,  and  the  moon,  pearl 
white,  but  as  yet  not  luminous,  swam 
above  him  as  he  walked. 

So  the  poet  went  in  quest  of  rhymes, 
and  Barbara,  strolling  onward,  looked  for 
leaves  and  berries.  She  had  not  gone  far 
when  she  spied  some  more,  better,  of 
course,  than  any  she  had  already  gath- 
ered. This  time  they  were  on  the  lower 
bank  which  sloped  steeply  downward  to  a 
muddy  ditch.  Barbara  looked  at  them 
longingly,  decided  that  they  were  attain- 
able, and  put  her  nosegay  down  on  the 
damp  grass  that  she  might  have  both 
hands  free  for  her  enterprise. 

She  was  certain  she  could  get  them. 
She  leaned  forward,  her  finger-tips  almost 
brushed  them,  when  a  man's  footsteps, 
close  beside  her,  startled  her  into  con- 
sciousness of  an  undignified  position,  and 
she  sprang  back  to  firmer  ground.  But  a 
thin   chain   she    wore  had  caught  on  a 
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thorny  spray.  It  snapped,  and  a  little 
gold  cross  dropped  fropi  it,  and  lay,  rather 
more  than  half-way  down,  among  the 
briers  and  withered  leaves.  She  snatched 
at  the  dangling  chain,  and  stood  flushed 
and  disconcerted,  trying  to  appear  ab- 
sorbed in  the  landscape,  and  unconscious 
of  the  passer-by  who  had  done  the  mis- 
chief. If  only  he  ivou/d pass  by  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  leave  her  to  regain  her 
treasure  and  gather  her  berries  ! 

But  the  steps  hesitated,  halted,  and 
there  was  a  pause  —  an  immense  pause  — 
during  which  Barbara  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
on  a  particular  spot  in  the  meadow  below. 
It  appeared  to  her  that  the  eyes  of  the 
unknown  man  were  fixed  on  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  the  sensation  was  Intolera- 
ble. After  a  moment,  however,  he  spoke, 
and  broke  the  spell.  It  was  a  gentleman's 
voice,  she  perceived,  but  a  little  forced 
and  hard,  as  if  the  words  cost  him  some- 
thing of  an  effort. 

"I  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  can  I  be 
of  any  service?  I  think  you  dropped 
something  —  ah  !  a  little  cross."  He 
came  to  her  side.  "  Will  you  allow  me  to 
get  it  for  you?  " 

Barbara  went  through  the  form  of  glanc- 
ing at  him,  but  she  did  not  meet  his  eyes. 
"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "but  I  needn't 
trouble  you,  really."  And  she  returned  to 
her  pensive  contemplation  of  that  spot 
where  the  meadow  grass  grew  somewhat 
more  rankly  tufted. 

He  paused  again  before  speaking.  It 
seemed  to  Barbara  that  this  young  man 
did  nothing  but  pause.  "  I  don't  think 
you  can  get  it,"  he  said,  looking  at  the 
brambles.     "  I  really  don't  think  you  can." 

If  Barbara  had  frankly  uttered  her  in- 
most sentiments  she  would  have  said, 
"Great  idiot  —  no —  not  if  you  don't  go 
away  !  "  But,  as  it  was,  she  colored  yet 
more  in  her  shyness,  and  stooped  to  pick 
up  her  nosegay  from  the  ground.  He 
had  been  within  an  inch  of  treading  on 
it. 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon!"  he  ex- 
claimed, starting  back.  "  How  clumsy  of 
me!" 

Something  in  his  tone  disarmed  her. 
She  feared  that  she  had  been  ungracious, 
and  moreover  she  was  a  little  doubtful 
whether  she  would  not  find  it  difficult  to 
regain  her  trinket  without  his  help.  "  You 
haven't  done  any  harm,"  she  said.  Then, 
glancing  downward,  "Well,  if  you  will  be 
so  kind." 

The  new-comer  surveyed  the  situation 
so  intently  that  Barbara  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  surveying  him. 


She  was  familiar,  in  novels,  with  heroes 
and  heroines  who  were  not  precisely  beau- 
tiful, yet  possessed  a  nameless  and  all- 
conquering  charm.  Perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  she  was  slow  to  recognize  good 
looks  where  this  charm  was  absent.  The 
tall  young  fellow  who  stood  a  few  steps 
away,  gazing  with  knitted  brows  at  the 
little  wilderness  of  briers,  was  really  very 
handsome,  but  he  was  not  certain  of  the 
fact.  Beauty  should  not  be  self-conscious, 
but  it  should  not  despondently  question 
its  own  existence.  This  man  seemed  to 
be  accustomed  to  a  chilly,  ungenial  atmo- 
sphere, to  be  numbed  and  repressed,  to 
lack  fire.  Barbara  fancied  that  if  he 
touched  her  his  hand  would  be  cold. 

In  point  of  actual  features  he  was  de- 
cidedly the  superior  of  the  young  fellow 
who  was  climbing  the  hillside,  but  the 
pleasant  color  and  grace  were  altogether 
wanting.  Yet  he  was  not  exactly  awk- 
ward. Neither  was  he  ill-dressed,  though 
his  clothes  did  not  seem  to  express  his 
individuality,  except  perhaps  by  the  fact 
that  they  were  black  and  grey.  Any  at- 
tempt at  description  falls  naturally  into 
cold  negatives,  and  the  scarlet  autumn 
berries  which  were  just  a  jewel-like  bright- 
ness in  the  first  picture  would  have  been 
a  strange  and  vivid  contrast  in  the  second. 

His  momentary  hesitation  on  the  brink 
of  his  venture  was  not  in  reality  inde- 
cision, but  the  watchful  distrust  produced 
by  a  conviction  that  circumstances  were 
hostile.  He  wished  to  take  them  all  into 
account.  Having  briefly  considered  the 
position  of  the  cross,  and  the  steepness  of 
the  bank,  he  stepped  boldly  down.  In 
less  than  half  a  second  the  treacherous 
earth  had  betrayed  him;  his  foot  slipped, 
he  fell  on  his  back,  and  slid  down  the 
short  incline  to  the  muddy  ditch  at  the 
bottom,  losing  his  hat  by  the  way. 

Barbara,  above  him,  uttered  a  silvery 
little  "  Oh  ! "  of  dismay  and  surprise.  She 
was  not  accustomed  to  a  man  who  failed 
in  what  he  undertook. 

The  victim  of  the  little  accident  was 
grimly  silent.  With  a  scrambling  effort 
he  recovered  his  footing  and  lost  it  again. 
A  second  attempt  was  more  successful ; 
he  secured  the  cross,  clambered  up,  and 
restored  it  to  its  owner,  turning  away  from 
her  thanks  to  pick  up  his  hat,  which  luck- 
ily lay  within  easy  reach.  Barbara  did 
not  know  which  way  to  look.  She  was 
painfully,  burningly  conscious  of  his  evil 
plight.  His  boots  were  coated  with  mire, 
his  face  was  darkly  flushed  and  seamed 
with  a  couple  of  brier  scratches,  a  1  it  of 
i  dead  leaf  was  sticking   in   his   hair,  and 
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"  Oh,"  thought  Barbara,  "  he  cannot  possi- 
bly know  how  muddy  his  bacic  is  !  " 

She  stood,  turning  the  little  cross  in  her 
fingers.  "Thank  you  very  much,"  she 
said  nervously.  "  I  should  never  have  got 
it  for  myself." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure?"  he  asked,  with 
bitter  distinctness.  "I  think  you  would 
have  managed  it  much  better." 

"  I'm  sure  I  would  rather  not  try."  She 
dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  his  face,  but 
she  saw  that  he  wore  no  glove,  and  that 
the  thorns  had  torn  his  hand.  He  was 
winding  his  handkerchief  round  it,  and 
the  blood  started  through  the  white  folds. 
"Oh,  you  have  hurt  yourself!"  she  ex- 
claimed. He  answered  only  with  an  impa- 
tient gesture  of  negation. 

"  How  am  I  to  thank  you  ?  "  she  asked 
despairingly. 

"Don't  you  think  the  less  said  the  bet- 
ter, at  any  rate  for  me  ?"  he  replied,  pick- 
ing a  piece  of  bramble  from  his  sleeve,  and 
glancing  aside,  as  if  to  permit  her  to  go 
her  way  with  no  more  words. 

But  Barbara  held  her  ground.  "  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  lose  that  cross. 
I  —  I  prize  it  very  much." 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  an 
absurd  association  with  it." 

"  Please  don't  talk  like  that.  I  shall 
remember  your  kindness,"  said  the  girl 
hurriedly.  She  felt  as  if  she  must  add 
something  more.  "  I  always  fancy  my 
cross  is  a  kind  of  —  what  do  you  call  those 
things  that  bring  good  luck  1 " 

"Amulet?     Talisman?" 

"  Yes,  a  talisman,"  she  repeated,  with  a 
little  nod.  "  It  belonged  to  my  god- 
mother. I  was  named  after  her.  She 
died  before  I  was  a  year  old,  but  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  she  ever  saw.  Oh,  I 
should  h^te  to  lose  it !  " 

"  Would  your  luck  go  with  it  ? "  He 
smiled  as  he  asked  the  question,  and  the 
smile  was  like  a  momentary  illumination, 
revealing  the  habitual  melancholy  of  his 
mouth. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Barbara. 

"  Well,  you  would  not  have  lost  it  this 
afternoon,  as  it  was  quite  conspicuously 
visibie,"  he  rejoined. 

By  this  time  he  had  brushed  his  hat, 
and,  passing  his  hand  over  his  short 
waves  of  dark  hair,  had  found  and  re- 
moved the  bit  of  leaf  which  had  distressed 
Barbara.  She  advanced  a  step,  perhaps 
emboldened  a  little  by  that  passing  smile. 
"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  "  but 
when  you  slipped  you  got  some  earth  on 
your  coat."    (She  fancied  that  "earth" 


sounded  a  little  more  dignified  than 
"mud  "  or  "dirt,"  and  that  he  might  not 
mind  it  quite  so  much.)  "  Please  let  me 
brush  it  off  for  you."  She  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  pleading  glance  and  produced 
a  filmy  little  feminine  handkerchief. 

He  eyed  her,  drawing  back.  "  No  !  " 
he  ejaculated ;  and  then,  more  mildly, 
"  No,  thank  you.  I  can  manage.  No, 
thank  you." 

"  I  wish "  Barbara  began,  but  she 

said  no  more,  for  the  expression  of  his 
face  changed  so  suddenly  that  she  looked 
over  her  shoulder  to  discover  the  cause. 

A  gentleman  stood  a  few  steps  away, 
gazing  at  them  in  unconcealed  surprise. 
A  small,  neat,  black-clothed  gentleman, 
with  bright  grey  eyes  and  white  hair  and 
whiskers,  who  wore  a  very  tall  hat  and 
carried  a  smart  little  cane. 

"Uncle!"  the  girl  exclaimed,  and  her 
uplifted  hand  dropped  loosely  by  her 
side. 

CHAPTER  II. 

AN   UNEXPECTED  INVITATION. 

The  old  gentleman's  face  would  have 
been  a  mere  note  of  interrogation,  but  for 
a  hint  of  chilly  displeasure  in  its  ques- 
tioning. The  young  people  answered 
with  blushes.  The  word  was  the  same 
for  both,  but  the  fact  was  curiously  differ- 
ent. The  color  that  sprang  to  Barbara's 
cheek  was  light  and  swift  as  flame,  while 
the  man  at  her  side  reddened  slowly,  as  if 
with  the  rising  of  a  dark  and  sullen  tide, 
till  the  lines  across  his  face  were  angrily 
swollen.  The  bandage,  loosely  wound 
round  his  hand,  showed  the  wet  stains, 
and  the  new-comer's  bright  gaze,  travel- 
ling downwards,  rested  on  it  for  a  moment, 
and  then  passed  on  to  the  muddy  boots 
and  trousers. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Barbara,  "  I  dropped  my 
gold  cross,  and  this  gentleman  was  so 
kind  as  to  get  it  back  for  me." 

"It  was  nothing — I  was  very  glad  to 
be  of  any  service,  but  it  isn't  worth  men- 
tioning," the  stranger  protested,  again 
with  a  rough  edge  of  effort  in  his  tone. 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  I  fear  my  niece  has  given  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I  am  sure  we  are 
both  of  us  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kindness."  He  emphasized  his 
thanks  with  a  neat  little  bow.  To  the 
young  man's  angry  fancy  it  seemed  that 
his  glance  swept  the  landscape,  as  if  he 
sought  some  perilous  precipice,  which 
might  account  for  the  display  of  mud  and 
wounds. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Barbara  quickly,  *'  the 
bank  is  so  slippery,  and  there  are  such 
horrid  brambles — look,  uncle!  I  came 
to  meet  you,  and  I  was  gathering  some 
leaves,  and  my  chain  caught  and  snapped." 

"Ah!  that  bank!  Yes,  a  very  disa- 
greeable place,"  he  assented,  looking  up 
at  the  stranger.     •*  I  am  really  very  sorry 

that  you  should  have  received  such " 

he  hesitated  for  a  word,  and  then  finished, 
'*such  injuries." 

"  The  bank  is  nothing.  I  was  clumsy," 
was  the  reply. 

"  I  think,  Barbara,  we  must  be  going 
home,"  her  uncle  suggested.  The  young 
man  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass,  with  a 
certain  awkwardness  and  irresolution,  for 
their  road  was  the  same  as  his  own. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"but  perhaps,  if  you  are  going  that  way, 
you  can  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  Mitchel- 
hurst." 

They  both  looked  surprised.  "  About 
a  mile  and  a  half.  Were  you  going  to 
Mitchelhurst?" 

"  Yes,  but  if  you  know  it " 

"We  live  there,"  said  Barbara. 

"  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  what  I  want 
to  know.  I  would  just  as  soon  not  go  on 
this  afternoon.  Is  there  a  decent  inn,  or, 
better  still,  could  one  be  tolerably  sure  of 
getting  lodgings  in  the  place,  without  se- 
curing them  beforehand.''" 

"  You  want  lodgings  there  ?" 

"  Only  for  a  few  days.  I  came  by  train 
a  couple  of  hours  ago" — he  named  a 
neighboring  town  —  "and  they  told  me  at 
the  hotel  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  I 
should  find  accommodation  at  Mitchel- 
hurst ;  so  I  left  my  luggage  there,  and 
walked  over  to  make  inquiries." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  recommend 
the  inn,"  said  the  other  doubtfully.  "I 
fear  you  would  find  it  beery,  and  smoky, 
and  noisy  —  the  village  ale-house,  you  un- 
derstand. Sanded  floors,  and  rustics  with 
long  clay  pipes  —  that's  the  kind  of  thing 
at  the  Rothwell  Arms." 

"  Ah  !  the  Rothwell  Arms  !  " 

"And  as  for  lodgings,"  the  old  man 
continued,  with  something  alert  and  watch- 
ful in  his  manner,  "the  fact  is  people 
donH  care  to  lodge  in  Mitchelhurst. 
They  live  there,  a  few  of  them  —  myself 
for  instance  —  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
place  to  attract  ordinary  visitors." 

He  paused,  but  the  only  comment 
was,  — 

"Indeed?" 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  he  affirmed.  "  A 
little,  out-of-the-way,  uninteresting  village 
—  but  you  are  anxious  to  stay  here .'' " 
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The  stranger  was  rearranging  the  loos- 
ened handkerchief  with  slender,  unskilful 
fingers.     * 

"For  a  few  days  —  yes,"  he  repeated, 
half  absently,  as  he  tried  to  tuck  away  a 
hanging  end. 

"  Uncle,"  said  Barbara,  with  timid  ea- 
gerness, "doesn't  Mrs.  Simmonds  let 
lodgings?  When  that  man  came  survey- 
ing, or  something,  last  summer,  didn't  he 
have  rooms  in  her  house  ?  I'm  very  nearly 
sure  he  did." 

Her  uncle  intercepted,  as  it  were,  the 
stranger's  glance  of  inquiry. 

"Perhaps.  But  I  don't  think  Mrs. 
Simmonds  will  do  on  this  occasion." 

"  Why  not?  "  the  other  demanded.  "  I 
don't  suppose  I'm  more  particular  than 
the  man  who  came  surveying.  If  the 
place  is  decently  clean,  why  not  ?  " 

"  Because  your  name  is  Harding.  I 
don't  know  what  his  might  happen  to  be." 

The  young  man  drew  himself  up,  almost 
as  if  he  repelled  an  accusation.  Then  he 
seemed  to  recollect  himself. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is.  How  did  you 
know  that?" 

The  little  Mitchelhurst  gentleman  found 
such  pleasure  in  his  own  acuteness  that  it 
gave  a  momentary  air  of  cordiality  to  his 
manner. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  he  replied,  loo}<ing  crit- 
ically at  Harding's  scratched  face,  "I 
knew  the  Rothwells  well.  I  recognize 
the  Rothwell  features." 

"You  must  be  a  keen  observer,"  said 
the  other  curtly. 

"  Voice  too,"  the  little  man  continued. 
"Especially  when  you  repeated  the  name 
of  the  inn  —  the  Rothwell  Arms." 

Harding  laughed. 

"  Upon  my  word  !  The  Rothwells  have 
left  me  more  of  the  family  property  than 
I  was  aware  of." 

"  Then  there  was  your  destination. 
Who  but  a  Rothwell  would  ever  want  to 
stay  at  Mitchelhurst?  " 

"  I  see.  I  appear  to  have  betrayed 
myself  in  a  variety  of  ways."  The  dis- 
covery of  his  name  seemed  to  have  given 
him  a  little  more  ease  of  manner  of  a 
defiant  and  half-mocking  kind.  "  What, 
is  there  something  more?"  he  inquired, 
as  his  new  acquaintance  recommenced, 
"And  then " 

"Yes,  enough  to  make  me  very  sure. 
You  wear  a  ring  on  your  little  finger 
which  your  mother  gave  you.  She  used 
to  wear  it  thirty  years  ago." 

"True!"   said    Harding,  in  a  tone   of 

surprise.     "  You  knew  my  mother  then  ?  " 

"As  I  say  —  thirty  years  ago.     She  is 


still    living,   is   she   not  ? 
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health,  I  trust?" 

"Yes."  The  young  man  looked  at  his 
ring.  "You  have  a  good  memory,"  he 
said,  with  an  inflection  which  seemed  to 
convey  that  he  would  have  ended  the 
sentence  with  a  name,  had  he  known  one. 

The  little  gentleman  took  the  hint. 

"My  name  is  Herbert  Hayes."  He 
spoke  with  careful  precision,  it  was  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  words,  yet  there 
was  something*  tentative  and  questioning 
in  their  utterance.  The  young  man's 
face  betrayed  a  puzzled  half  recognition. 

"  I've  heard  my  mother  speak  of  you," 
he  said. 

"  But  you  don't  remember  what  she 
said  ?  " 

"Not  much,  I'm  afraid.  It  is  very  stu- 
pid of  me.  But  that  I  have  heard  her 
speak  of  you  I'm  certain.  I  know  your 
name  well." 

"  There  was  nothing  much  to  say.  We 
were  very  good  friends  thirty  years  ago. 
Mrs.  Harding  might  naturally  mention  my 
name  if  she  were  speaking  of  Mitchel- 
hurst.     Does  she  often  talk  of  old  days  ?  " 

"  Not  often.  I  shall  tell  her  1  met 
you." 

Barbara  stood  by,  wondering  and  in- 
terested, glancing  to  and  fro  as  they 
spoke.  At  this  moment  she  caught  her 
uncle's  eye. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  "  I  have  not  in- 
troduced you  to  my  niece  —  my  great 
niece,  to  be  strictly  accurate  —  Miss  Bar- 
bara Strange." 

Harding  bowed  ceremoniously,  and  yet 
with  a  touch  of  self-contemptuous  amuse- 
ment. He  bowed,  but  he  remembered 
that  she  had  seen  him  slide  down  a  muddy 
bank  on  his  back  by  way  of  an  earlier  in- 
troduction. 

"Mr.  Kothwell  Harding,  I  suppose  I 
should  say.?"  the  old  man  inquired. 

"No.  I'm  not  named  Rothwell.  I'm 
Reynold  Harding." 

"Reynold?" 

"  Yes.  It's  an  old  name  in  my  father's 
family.  That  is,"  he  concluded,  in  the 
dead  level  of  an  expressionless  tone,  "as 
old  a  name  as  there  is  in  my  father's  fam- 
ily, I  believe." 

"  I  suppose  his  grandfather  was  named 
Reynold,"  said  Mr.  Hayes  to  himself. 
Aloud  he  replied,  "Indeed.  How  about 
Adam?" 

Harding  constrained  himself  to  smile, 
but  he  did  it  with  such  an  ill  grace  that 
Mr.  Hayes  perceived  that  he  was  a  stupid 
prig,  who  could  not  take  a  joke,  and  gave 
himself  airs. 
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"About   these   lodgings?" 
man    persisted,    returnins:    to 
"If  Miss    Strange 
won't  they  do  for  me  ? " 

Mr.  Hayes  gulped  down  his  displeas- 
ure. 

"  There  is  only  one  roof  that  can  shel- 
ter you  in  Mitchelhurst,"  he  said  magnifi- 
cently, "and  that  is  the  roof  of  Mitchel- 
hurst Place." 

"Of  Mitchelhurst  Place?"  Reynold 
was  taken  by  surprise.  He  made  a  little 
step  backward,  and  Barbara,  needlessly 
alarmed,  cried,  "  Mind  the  ditch!"  Her 
impulsive  little  scream  nearly  startled  him 
into  it,  but  he  recovered  himself  on  the 
brink,  and  they  both  colored  again,  he 
angrily,  she  in  vexation  at  having  re- 
minded him  of  his  mishap.  "How  can  I 
go  to  Mitchelhurst  Place  ?  "  he  demanded 
in  his  harshly  hurried  voice. 

"As  my  guest,"  said  Mr.  Hayes.  "I 
am  Mr.  Croft's  tenant.  I  live  there  — 
with  my  niece." 

The  young  man's  eyes  went  from  one  to 
the  other.  Barbara's  face  was  hardly  less 
amazed  than  his  own. 

"  Oh  thank  you  !  "  he  said  at  last.  "  It's 
exceedingly  good  of  you,  but  I  couldn't 
think  of  troubling  you  —  I  really  couldn't. 
The  lodgings  Miss  Strange  mentioned 
will  do  very  well  for  me,  T  am  sure,  or  I 
could  manage  for  a  day  or  two  at  the 
inn." 

"  Indeed  "  —  Mr.  Hayes  began. 

"  But  I  am  not  particular,"  said  Hard- 
ing with  his  most  defiant  air  and  in  his 
bitterest  tone,  "  I  assure  you  I  am  not.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  atTord  it.  1  shall 
be  all  right.  Pray  do  not  give  the  matter 
another  thought.  I'm  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  kindness,  but  it's  quite  out 
of  the  question,  really." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  resting  his 
little  black  kid  hands  on  the  top  of  his 
stick  and  looking  up  at  the  tall  young 
man,  "it  is  out  of  the  question  that  you 
should  go  anywhere  else.  Pray  do  not 
suggest  it.  You  intended  to  go  back  to 
your  hotel  this  evening  and  to  come  on 
to  Mitchelhurst  to-morrow?  Then  let  us 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-mor- 
row as  early  as  you  like  to  come." 

"  Indeed  —  indeed,"  protested  Harding, 
"  I  could  not  think  of  intruding." 

The  little  gentleman  laughed. 

"  My  dear  sir,  who  is  the  intruder  at 
Mitdielhurst  Place?  Answer  me  that! 
No,"  he  said,  growing  suddenly  serious, 
"  you  cannot  go  to  the  pothouse  —  you  — 
your  mother's  son  —  while  I  live  in  the 
Rothwells'  old  home.     It  is  impossible  — 
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I  cannot  suffer  it.  I  should  be  forever 
ashamed  and  humiliated  if  you  refused  a 
few  days'  shelter  under  the  old  roof.  I 
should  indeed." 

"  If  you  put  it  so " 

"  There  is  no  other  way  to  put  it." 

"  I  can  say  no  more.  I  can  only  thank 
you  for  your  kindness.  I  will  come,"  said 
Reynold  Harding  slowly.  Urgent  as  the 
invitation  was,  and  simply  as  it  was  afc- 
cepted,  there  was  yet  a  curious  want  of 
friendliness  about  it.  Circumstances  con- 
strained these  two  men,  not  any  touch  of 
mutual  liking.  One  would  have  said  that 
Mr.  Hayes  was  bound  to  insist  and  Hard- 
ing to  yield. 

"That  is  settled  then,"  said  the  elder 
man,  "  and  we  shall  see  you  to-morrow.  I 
am  a  good  deal  engaged  myself,  but  Bar- 
bara is  quite  at  home  in  Mitchelhurst, 
and  can  show  you  all  the  Rolhwell  me- 
morials—  the  Rothwells  are  the  romance 
of  Mitchelhurst,  you  know.  She'll  be 
delighted  to  do  the  honors,  eh,  Barbara .''  " 

The  girl  murmured  a  shy  answer. 

"  Oh,  if  I  trespass  on  your  kindness  I 
think  that's  enough;  I  needn't  victimize 
Miss  Strange,"  said  the  young  man,  and 
he  laughed  a  little,  not  altogether  pleas- 
antly. "And  I  can't  claim  any  of  the 
romance.     My  name  isn't  Rothwell." 

"The  name  isn't  everything,"  said  Mr. 
Hayes.  "  Come,  Barbara,  it's  getting 
late,  and  1  want  my  dinner.  Till  to-mor- 
row, then,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
their  new  acquaintance. 

Young  Harding  bowed  stiffly  to  Bar- 
bara.    "  Till  to-morrow  afternoon." 

The  old  man  and  the  girl  walked  away, 
he  with  an  elderly  sprightliness  of  bear- 
ing which  seemed  to  say,  "  See  how  ac- 
tive I  still  am  !"  she  moving  by  his  side 
with  dreamy,  unconscious  grace.  They 
came  to  a  curve  in  the  road,  and  she 
turned  her  head  and  looked  back  before 
she  passed  it.  Mr.  Reynold  Harding  had 
taken  but  a  couple  of  steps  from  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  him.  He  had  appar- 
ently arranged  his  bandage  to  his  satisfac- 
tion at  last,  and  was  pulling  at  the  knot 
with  his  teeth  and  his  other  hand,  but  his 
face  was  towards  them,  and  Barbara  knew 
that  he  saw  that  backward  glance.  She 
quickened  her  steps  in  hot  confusion,  and 
looked  straight  before  her  for  at  least  five 
minutes. 

During  that  time  it  was  her  uncle  who 
was  the  hero  of  her  thoughts.  His  dra- 
matic recognition  of  Harding,  and  Hard- 
ing's ring,  his  absolute  refusal  to  permit 
the  young  man  to  go  to  any  house  in 
Mitchelhurst  but  the  Place,  something  in 


the  tone  of  his  voice  when  he  uttered  his 
"thirty  years  ago,"  hinted  a  romance  to 
Barbara.'  The  conjecture  might  or  might 
not  be  correct,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  nat- 
ural. Girls  who  do  not  understand  love 
are  apt  to  use  it  to  explain  all  the  other 
things  they  do  not  understand.  She 
waited  till  her  cheeks  were  cool,  and  her 
thoughts  clear,  and  then  she  spoke. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  knew  the  Roth- 
wells so  well,  uncle." 

"  My  dear,"  said  her  uncle,  "  how 
should  you  ?" 

"  I  suppose  you  might  have  talked 
about  them." 

"  I  might,"  said  Mr.  Hayes.  "  Now 
you  mention  it,  I  might,  certainly.  But  I 
haven't  any  especial  fancy  for  the  gossip 
of  the  last  generation," 

"  Well,  I  have,"  said  the  girl.  And 
after  a  moment  she  went  on,  "  How  long 
is  it  since  they  left  the  Place  ?  " 

Her  uncle  put  his  head  on  one  side 
with  a  quick,  birdlike  movement,  and  ap- 
parently referred  to  a  cloud  in  the  western 
sky  before  he  made  answer. 

"Nineteen  years  last  midsummer." 

"  And  when  did  you  take  it  ?  " 

"  A  year  later." 

The  two  walked  a  little  way  in  silence, 
and  then  Barbara  recommenced. 

"This  Mr.  Harding — he  is' like  the 
Rothwells,  then?" 

"  Rothwell  from  the  crown  of  his  head 
to  the  sole  of  his  foot.  The  old  people, 
who  knew  the  family,  will  find  him  out  as 
he  walks  through  the  village  —  see  if  they 
don't.  The  same  haughty,  sulky,  sneer- 
ing way  with  him,  and  just  the  same  voice. 
Only  every  Rothwell  at  the  Place,  even  to 
the  last,  had  an  air  of  being  a  grand 
seigneur,  which  this  fellow  can't  very  well 
have.  Upon  my  word,  I  begin  to  think  it 
was  the  pleasantest  thing  about  them.  I 
don't  like  a  pride  which  is  conscious  of 
being  homeless  and  out  at  elbows." 

Barbara  undauntedly  pursued  her  little 
romance. 

"You  are  talking  about  the  men,"  she 
said.     "  Is  Mr.  Harding  like  his  mother  1 " 

"  Well,  she  was  a  handsome  woman," 
Mr.  Hayes  replied  indifferently,  "but  she 
had  the  same  unpleasant  manner." 

The  girl  was  thrown  back  on  an  utter 
blankness  of  ideas.  A  woman  beloved 
may  have  a  dozen  faults,  and  be  the  dearer 
for  them  ;  but  she  cannot  possibly  have 
an  unpleaaUnt  manner.  Barbara  could 
frame  no  theory  to  fit  the  perplexing  facts. 

As  they  turned  into  the  one  street  of 
Mitchelhurst,  Mr.  Hayes  spoke  musingly. 

"  To-morrow  afternoon,  Barbara,  let  that 
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young   man   have   the    blue    room  —  the 
large  room.     You  know  which  I  mean?" 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"See  that  everything  is  nice  and  in 
order.     And,  Barbara " 

"Yes,  uncle,"  said  Barbara  again,  for 
he  paused. 

"Mr.  Reynold  Harding  will  probably 
look  down  on  you.  I  suspect  he  thinks 
that  you  and  I  are  about  fit  to  black  his 
boots.  Be  civil,  of  course,  but  you  needn't 
do  it." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  want,"  said  the  girl 
quietly;  "and  at  that  rate  I  should  hope 
he  would  come  with  them  tolerably  clean 
to-morrow." 

Mr.  Hayes  laughed  suddenly,  showing 
his  teeth. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said,  "  they  were  dirty 
enough  this  afternoon  !  " 

"  1  n  my  service,"  said  Barbara.  "  Now 
I  come  to  think  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  ought  to  clean  them." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  her  uncle  exclaimed,  still 
smiling  at  the  remembrance.  "  And  you 
saw  him  roll  into  the  ditch?  —  Barbara, 
the  poor  fellow  must  hate  you  like  poi- 
son !  " 

She  looked  down  as  she  walked,  draw- 
ing her  delicate  brows  a  little  together. 

"  I  dare  say  he  does,"  she  said  softly, 
as  if  to  herself. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  that  evening 
Mr.  Reynold  Harding  sat  by  his  fireside, 
staring  at  the  red  coals  as  they  faded 
drearily  into  ashes.  Being  duly  washed 
and  brushed,  he  showed  but  slight  traces 
of  his  accident.  The  scratches  on  his 
face  were  not  deep,  and  his  torn  hand 
was  mended  with  little  strips  of  black 
plaster.  Intently  as  he  seemed  to  think, 
his  thoughts  were  not  definite.  Had  he 
been  questioned  concerning  them  he  could 
have  answered  only  "  Mitchelhurst."  An- 
ger, tenderness,  curiosity,  pride,  and  bitter 
self-contempt  were  mixed  in  silent  strife 
in  the  shadows  of  his  soul.  The  memory 
of  the  Rothwells  had  drawn  him  on  his 
pilgrimage  —  a  vain,  hopeless,  barren 
memory,  and  yet  the  best  he  had.  He 
had  intended  to  wander  about  the  village, 
to  look  from  a  distance  at  the  Rothwells' 
house,  to  stand  by  the  Rothwells'  graves 
in  the  churchyard,  and  to  laugh  at  his  own 
folly  as  he  did  so.  And  now  he  was  to 
sleep  under  their  roof,  to  know  the  very 
rooms  where  they  had  lived  an^^ied,  and 
for  this  he  was  to  thank  these  strangers 
who  played  at  hospitality  in  the  old  home. 
He  thought  of  the  morrow  with  curious 
alternations  of  distaste  and  eas:erness. 


Mr.  Hayes,  meanwhile,  with  the  lamp- 
light shining  on  his  white  hair,  was  study- 
ing a  paper  in  the  transactions  of  the 
county  Archaeological  Society,  "On  an 
Inscription  in  Mitchelhurst  Church."  Mr. 
Hayes  had  a  theory  of  his  own  on  the 
subject,  and  smiled  over  the  vicar's  view 
with  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  unalloyed 
contempt. 

And  Barbara,  in  the  silence  of  her 
room,  opposite  a  dimly  lighted  mirror,  sat 
brushing  her  shadowy  hair,  whose  waves 
seemed  to  melt  into  the  dusk  about  the 
pale  reflection  of  her  face.  As  she  gazed 
at  it  she  was  thinking  of  some  one  who 
was  gone,  and  of  some  one  who  was  to 
come.  Dwelling  among  the  old  memories 
of  Mitchelhurst  Place  her  girlish  thoughts 
had  turned  to  them  for  lack  of  other  food, 
till  the  Rothwells  were  real  to  her  in  a 
sense  in  which  no  other  fancies  ever  could 
be  real.  She  was  so  conscious  that  her 
connection  with  the  house  was  accidental 
and  temporary,  that  she  felt  as  if  it  still 
belonged  to  its  old  owners,  and  she  was 
only  their  guest.  They  were  always  near, 
yet,  whimsically  enough,  in  point  of  time 
they  were  nearest  when  they  were  most 
remote.  Barbara's  phantoms  mostly  be- 
longed to  the  last  century,  and  they  faded 
and  grew  pale  as  they  approached  the 
present  day,  till  the  latest  owner  of  the 
Place  was  merely  a  name.  The  truth  was 
that  at  the  end  of  their  reign  the  Roth- 
wells, impoverished  and  lonely,  had  sim- 
ply lived  in  the  house  as  they  found  it, 
and  were  unable  to  set  the  stamp  of  any 
individual  tastes  upon  their  surroundings. 
They  were  the  Rothwells  of  the  good  old 
times  who  left  their  autographs  in  the 
books  in  the  library,  their  patient  needle- 
work on  quilts  and  bell-pulls,  their  moul- 
dering rose-leaves  in  great  china  jars, 
their  pictures  still  hanging  on  the  walls, 
and  traces  of  their  preferences  in  tlie 
names  of  rooms  and  paths.  There  were 
inscriptions  under  the  bells  that  had  sum- 
moned servants  long  ago,  which  told  of 
busy  times  and  a  full  house.  The  letter- 
ing only  differed  from  anything  in  the 
present  day  by  being  subtly  and  unobtru- 
sively old-fashioned.  "Mr.  Gerald" 
and  "  Mr.  Thomas  "  had  given  up  ringing 
bells  for  many  a  long  day,  and  if  the  one 
suspended  above  Miss  Sarah's  name 
sometimes  tinkled  through  the  stillness, 
it  was  only  because  Barbara  wanted  some 
hot  water.  Miss  Sarah  was  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  the  girl's  phantoms. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  Barbara  always  be- 
lieved her  to  be  the  beautiful  Miss  Roth- 
well  of  whom  an  old  man  in  the  villao:e 
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told  her  a  tradition,  told  to  him  in  his 
boyhood.  It  seemed  that  a  Roth  well  of 
some  uncertain  date  stood  for  the  county, 
("and  pretty  nigii  ruined  himself,"  said 
her  informant,  with  a  grim,  yet  admiring, 
enjoyment  of  the  extravagant  folly  of 
the  contest),  and  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
election  Miss  Rothwell  drove  with  four 
horses  to  the  polling-place,  to  show  her- 
self clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
startling  splendor  of  yellow,  her  father's 
color. 

"They  said  she  was  a  rare  sight  to 
see,"  the  old  man  concluded  meditatively. 

"And  did  Mr.  Rothwell  get  in.?  "asked 
Barbara. 

"No,  no!  "he  said,  shaking  his  head. 
"No  Rothwell  ever  got  in  for  the  county, 
though  they  tried  times.  But  he  pretty 
nigh  ruined  himself." 

Had  she  cared  to  ask  her  uncle  Barbara 
might  very  possibly  have  ascertained  the 
precise  date  of  the  election,  and  identified 
the  darkly  beautiful  girl  who  was  whirled 
by  her  four  spirited  horses  into  the  roar- 
ing, decorated  town.  But  she  was  not 
inclined  to  talk  of  her  fancies  to  Mr. 
Hayes.  So,  assuming  the  heroine  to  be 
Miss  Sarah,  she  remained  in  utter  igno- 
rance concerning  her  after  life.  Did  she 
ever  wear  the  white  robes  of  a  bride,  or 
the  blackness  of  widow's  weeds  ?  Bar- 
bara often  wondered.  But  at  night,  in 
her  room,  which  was  Sarah  Rothwell's, 
she  could  never  picture  her  otherwise  than 
superbly  defiant  in  the  meteor-like  glory 
of  that  one  day. 

As  she  brushed  her  dusky  cloud  of  hair 
that  evening  she  called  up  the  splendor  of 
her  favorite  vision,  and  then  her  thoughts 
fell  sadly  away  from  it  to  Reynold  Hard- 
ing, the  man  who  had  kindred  blood  in  his 
veins,  but  no  inheritance  of  name  or  land. 
Those  iron  horse-hoofs,  long  ago,  had 
thundered  over  the  bit  of  road  where 
Barbara  gathered  her  autumn  nosegay, 
and  where  young  Harding  —  oh,  poor  fel- 
low !  —  slipped  in  the  mire,  and  scrambled 
awkwardly  to  his  feet,  a  pitiful,  sullen 
figure  to  put  beside  the  beautiful  Miss 
Rothwell. 

Was  she  glad  he  was  coming?  She 
laid  down  her  brush  and  mused,  looking 
into  the  depths  of  her  mirror.  Yes,  she 
was  glad.  She  did  not  think  she  should 
like  him.  She  felt  that  he  was  hostile, 
scornful,  dissatisfied.  But  Mitchelhurst 
was  quiet  —  so  few  people  ever  came  to 
it,  and  if  they  did  come  they  went  away 
without  a  word —  and  at  eighteen  quiet  is 
wearisome,  and  a  spice  of  antagonism  is 
refreshing.     Did  he  hate  her  as  her  uncle 


had  said?  Time  would  show.  She  took 
her  little  cross  from  the  dressing-table, 
and  looked  at  it  with  a  new  interest.  No, 
she  did  not  like  him.  "But,  after  all," 
said  Barbara  to  herself,  "  he  is  a  Roth- 
well, and  my  fairy  godmother  introduced 
us!" 

Many  miles  away  a  bunch  of  hips,  scar- 
let and  orange,  lay  by  a  scribbled  paper. 
They  had  had  adventures  since  they  were 
pulled  from  a  Mitchelhurst  brier  that  after- 
noon. They  had  been  lost  and  found,  and 
travelling  by  rail  had  nearly  been  lost 
again.  A  clumsy  porter,  shouldering  a 
load,  had  blundered  against  an  absorbed 
young  man,  who  was  just  grasping  a 
rhyme  ;  and  the  red  berries  fell  between 
them  to  the  dusty  platform,  and  were 
barely  saved  from  perils  of  hurrying  feet. 
Still,  though  a  little  bruised  and  spoilt, 
they  glowed  ruddily  in  the  candle-light, 
and  the  paper  beside  them  said  :  — 

Speech  was  forbidden  me  ;  I  could  but  stay,  ^ 

Ambushed  behind  a  leafless  hawthorn  screen^         ^ 
And  look  upon  her  passing.     She  had  been 
To  pluck  red  berries  on  that  autumn  day, 
And  Love,  who  frotn  her  side  will  never  stray ^ 
Stole  some  for  pity,  seei?tg  me  unseen. 
And  sighing,  let  thern  fall,  that  I  jnight  glean  — 
^^ Poor  gift, '^  quoth  he,  '■^  that  Time  shall  take 

away  !  " 
Piay  but  I  mock  at  Time  !    It  shall  not  be 
That,  fleet  of  foot,  he  robs  me  of  my  prize  ; 
Her  smile  has  kindled  all  the  sullett  skies. 
Blessed  the  dull  furrows,  and  the  leafless  iree^ 
And  year  by  year  the  autumn,  ere  it  dies. 
Shall  bring  my  rosy  treasure  back  to  me  I 

CHAPTER  III. 
"  WELCOME   TO   MITCHELHURST    PLACE." 

Mitchelhurst  was,  as  Mr.  Hayes  had 
said,  a  dull  little  village,  by  no  means 
likely  to  attract  visitors.  It  was  merely  a 
group  of  houses,  for  the  most  part  meanly 
built,  set  in  a  haphazard  fashion  on  either 
side  of  a  wide  road.  Occasionally  a  shed 
would  come  to  the  front,  or  two  or  three 
poplars,  or  a  bit  of  garden  fence.  But  the 
poplars  were  apt  to  be  mercilessly  lopped, 
with  just  a  tuft  at  the  extreme  tip,  which 
gave  each  unlucky  tree  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  a  lion's  tail,  and  the  gardens,  if 
not  full  of  cabbages,  displayed  melan- 
choly rows  of  stumps  where  cabbages  had 
been.  There  was  very  little  traffic  through 
Mitchelhurst  Street,  as  this  thoroughfare 
was  usually  called,  yet  it  showed  certain 
signs  of  life.  Fowls  rambled  aimlessly 
about  it,  with  a  dejected  yet  inquiring  air 
which  seemed  to  say  that  they  would  long 
ago  have  given  up  hopping  if  they  could 
have  found  anything  else  to  do.    A  wind- 
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mill,  standinoj  on  a  slight  eminence  a  little 
way  from  the  road,  creaked  as  its  sails 
revolved.  Sounds  of  hammering  came 
from  the  blacksmith's  forge.  Children 
played  on  the  footpath,  a  little  knot  of 
loungers  might  generally  be  seen  in  front 
of  the  Rothwell  Arms,  and  at  most  of  the 
doorways  stood  the  Mitchelhurst  women, 
talking  loudly  while  their  busy  fingers 
were  plaiting  straws.  This  miserably 
paid  work  was  much  in  vogue  in  the  vil- 
lage, where  generation  after  generation  of 
children  learned,  it,  and  grew  up  into 
stunted,  ill-fed  girls,  fond  of  coarse  gos- 
sip, and  of  their  slatternly  independence. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  village,  be- 
yond the  alehouse,  stood  the  church,  with 
two  or  three  yews  darkening  the  crowded 
graveyard.  The  vicarage  was  close  at 
hand,  a  sombre  little  house,  with  a  flagged 
path  leading  to  its  dusky  porch.  Mitchel- 
hurst was  not  happy  in  its  vicars.  The 
parish  was  too  small  to  attract  the  heroic 
"  enthusiasts  who  are  ready  to  live  and  die 
for  the  unhealthy  and  ignorant  crowds 
of  our  great  cities.  And  the  house  was 
too  poor,  and  the  neighborhood  too  un- 
interesting, for  any  kindly  country  gen- 
tleman, who  chanced  to  have  "  the  Rev- 
erend "  written  before  his  name,  to  come 
and  stable  his  horses,  and  set  up  his  lib- 
eral housekeeping,  and  preach  his  Sunday 
sermons  there.  No  one  chose  Mitchel- 
hurst, so  "  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilder- 
ness "  were  left  to  those  who  had  no 
choice,  and  the  vicars  were  almost  always 
discontented  elderly  men.  As  a  rule,  they 
died  there,  a  vicar  of  Mitchelhurst  being 
seldom  remembered  by  the  givers  of  good 
livings.  The  incumbent  at  this  time  was 
a  feeble  archaeologist,  who  coughed  drea- 
rily in  his  damp  little  study,  and  looked 
vaguely  out  at  the  world  from  a  narrow 
and  mildewed  past.  As  he  stepped  from 
the  shadowy  porch,  blinking  with  tired 
eyes,  he  would  pause  on  the  path,  which 
looked  like  a  row  of  flat,  unwritten  tomb- 
stones, and  glance  doubtfully  right  and 
left.  Probably  he  had  some  vague  idea  of 
going  into  the  village,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  he  turned  aside  to  the  grave- 
yard, and  sauntered  musingly  in  the 
shadow  of  the  old  yews,  or  disappeared 
into  the  church,  where  there  were  two  or 
three  inscriptions  just  sufficiently  defaced 
to  be  interesting.  He  fancied  he  should 
decipher  them  one  day,  and  leave  nothing 
for  his  successor  to  do,  and  he  haunted 
them  in  that  hope. 

When  he  went  into  thestreeet  he  spoke 
kindly  to  the  women  at  the  doors,  with  an 
obvious  fororetfulness  of  names  and  cir- 


cumstances which  made  him  an  object  of 
contemptuous  pity.  They  could  not  con- 
ceive how  any  one  in  his  senses  could 
make  such  foolish  mistakes,  and  were  in- 
clined to  look  on  the  Established  Church 
as  a  convenient  provision  for  weak-minded 
gentlefolks.  They  grinned  when  he  had 
gone  by,  and  repeated  his  well-meant  in- 
quiries, plaiting  all  the  time.  It  was  only 
natural  that  the  vicar  should  prefer  his 
parishioners  dead.  They  did  not  then 
indulge  in  coarse  laughter,  they  never  de- 
scribed unpleasant  ailments,  and  they 
were  neatly  labelled  with  their  names,  or 
else  altogether  silent  concerning  them. 

The  vicar's  shortcomings  might  have 
been  less  remarked  had  the  tenants  of 
Mitchelhurst  Place  taken  their  proper  po- 
sition in  the  village.  But  where,  seventy 
or  eighty  years  before,  the  great  gates 
swung  open  for  carriages  and  horses,  and 
busy  servants,  and  tradesmen,  there  came 
now  down  the  mossy  drive  only  an  old 
man  on  foot,  and  a  girl  by  his  side,  with 
eyes  like  dark  waters,  and  a  sweet  rich- 
ness of  carnation  in  her  cheeks.  Mr, 
Hayes  and  his  niece  lived,  as  the  later 
Rothwells  had  lived,  in  a  corner  of  the  old 
house.  It  was  queer  that  a  man  should 
choose  to  hire  a  place  so  much  too  big  for 
him,  people  said,  but  they  had  said  it  for 
nineteen  years,  and  they  never  seemed  to 
get  any  further.  Herbert  Hayes  might  be 
eccentric,  but  he  was  shrewd,  he  knew  his 
own  business,  and  the  villagers  recog- 
nized the  fact.  He  was  not  popular,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  got  by  begging  at  the 
Place,  and  he  would  not  allow  Barbara  to 
visit  any  of  the  cottages.  But  it  was 
acknowledged  that  he  was  not  stingy  in 
payment  for  work  done.  And  if  he  lived 
in  a  corner  he  knew  how  to  make  himself 
comfortable  there,  which  was  more  than 
the  last  Rothwell  had  been  able  to  do. 

The  church  and  vicarage  were  at  one 
end  of  Mitchelhurst,  and  the  Place,  which 
stood  on  slightly  rising  ground,  was  at  the 
other.  It  was  a  white  house,  and  in  a 
dim  light  it  had  a  sad  and  spectral  aspect, 
a  pale  blankness  as  of  a  dead  face.  The 
Rothwell  who  built  it  intended  to  have  a 
stately  avenue  from  the  great  ironwork 
gates  to  the  principal  entrance,  and 
planted  his  trees  accordingly.  But  the 
site  was  cruelly  exposed,  and  the  soil  was 
sterile,  and  his  avenue  had  become  a 
vista  of  warped  and  irregular  shapes, 
leaning  in  grotesque  attitudes,  dwarfed 
and  yet  massive  with  age.  In  the  leafiness 
of  summer  much  of  this  singularity  was 
lost,  but  when  winter  stripped  the  boughs 
it  revealed  a  double  line  of  fantastic  skele- 
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tons,    a   fit    pathway   for  the    strangest 
dreams. 

The  gardens,  with  the  exception  of  a 
piece  close  to  the  house,  had  been  so  long 
neglected  that  they  seemed  almost  to  have 
forgotten  that  they  had  ever  been  culti- 
vated. Almost,  but  not  quite,  for  they 
had  not  the  innocence,  of  the  original  wil- 
derness.  There  were  tokens  of  a  con- 
test. The  plants  and  grasses  that  pos- 
sessed the  soil  were  obviously  weeds,  and 
the  degraded  survivals  of  a  gentler 
growth  lurked  among  them  overborne  and 
half  strangled.  There  was  a  suggestion 
of  murderous  triumph  in  the  coarse  leaves 
of  the  mulleins  and  docks  that  had  rooted 
themselves  as  in  a  conquered  inheritance, 
and  the  little  undulations  which  marked 
the  borders  and  bits  of  rockwork  of  half 
a  century  earlier  looked  curiously  like 
neglected  graves. 

It  seemed  to  Barbara  Strange,  as  she 
stood  looking  over  it  all,  on  the  day  on 
which  Mr.  Harding  was  to  come  to 
Mitchelhurst,  that  there  was  something 
novel  in  this  aspect  of  desolation.  She 
knew  the  place  well,  for  it  was  rather  more 
than  a  year  since  she  came,  at  her  uncle's 
invitation,  to  live  there,  and  she  had  seen 
it  with  all  the  changes  of  the  seasons  upon 
it.  She  knew  it  well,  but  she  had  never 
thought  of  it  as  home.  The  little  Devon- 
shire vicarage  which  held  father  and 
mother,  and  a  swarm  of  young  sisters  and 
brothers  —  almost  too  many  to  be  con- 
tained within  its  v/alls  —  was  home  in  the 
past  and  the  present.  And  if  the  girl  had 
dreams  of  the  future,  shy  dreams  which 
hardly  revealed  themselves  even  to  her, 
they  certainly  never  had  Mitchelhurst 
Place  for  a  background.  To  her  it  was 
just  a  halting  place  on  her  journey  into  the 
unknown  regions  of  life.  It  was  like  some 
great  out-of-the-way  ruinous  old  inn,  in 
which  one  might  chance  to  sleep  for  a 
night  or  two.  She  had  merely  been  inter- 
ested in  it  as  a  stranger,  but  on  this  Oc- 
tober day  she  looked  at  it  curiously  and 
critically  for  Mr.  Harding's  sake.  She 
would  have  liked  it  to  welcome  him,  to 
show  some  signs  of  stately  hospitality  to 
this  son  of  the  house  who  was  coming 
home,  and  for  the  first  time  a  full  sense 
of  its  dreariness  and  hopelessness  crept 
into  her  soul.  She  could  do  nothing,  she 
felt  absurdly  small,  the  great  house 
seemed  to  casta  melancholy  shadow  over 
her,  as  she  went  to  and  fro  in  the  bit 
of  ground  that  was  still  recognized  as  a 
garden,  gathering  the  few  blossoms  that 
autumn  had  spared. 

Barbara  meant  the  flowers  to  brighten 


the  rooms  in  which  they  lived,  but  she 
looked  a  little  doubtfully  into  her  basket 
while  she  walked  towards  the  house. 
They  were  so  colorless  and  frail,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  they  were  just  fit  to 
be  emptied  out  over  somebody's  grave. 
"  Oh,"  she  said  to  herself,  '*  why  didn't  he 
come  in  the  time  of  roses,  or  peonies,  or 
tiger-lilies.?  If  it  had  been  in  July  there 
might  have  been  some  real  sunshine  to 
warm  the  old  place.  ,  Or  earlier  still, 
when  the  apple-blossom  was  out  —  why 
didn't  he  come  then?  It  is  so  sad  now." 
And  she  remembered  what  some  one  had 
said,  a  few  weeks  before,  loitering  up  that 
wide  path  by  her  side  :  "  An  old  house  — 
yes,  I  like  old  houses,  but  this  is  like  a 
whited  sepulchre,  somehow.  And  not  his 
own  —  I  should  not  care  to  set  up  house- 
keeping in  a  corner  of  somebody  else's 
sepulchre."  Barbara,  as  her  little  lonely 
footsteps  fell  on  the  sodden  earth,  thought 
that  he  was  perfectly  right.  She  threw 
back  her  head,  and  faced  the  wide,  blind 
gaze  of  its  many-windowed  front.  Well, 
it  was  Mr.  Harding's  own  family  sepul- 
chre, if  that  was  any  consolation. 

Her  duty  as  a  housekeeper  took  her  to 
the  blue  room,  which  Mr.  Hayes  had 
chosen  for  their  guest,  a  large  apartment 
at  the  side  of  the  house,  not  with  the 
bleak  northern  aspect  of  the  principal  en- 
trance, but  looking  away  towards  the  vil- 
lage, and  commanding  a  wide  prospect  of 
meadow  land.  The  landscape  in  itself 
was  not  remarkable,  but  it  had  an  attrac- 
tion as  of  swiftly  varying  moods.  Under 
a  midsummer  sky  it  would  lie  steeped  in 
sunshine,  and  dappled  with  shadows  of 
little,  lightly  flying  clouds,  content  and  at 
peace.  Seen  through  slant  lines  of  grey 
rain  it  was  beyond  measure  dreary  and 
forlorn,  burdening  the  gazer's  soul  with 
its  flat  and  unrelieved  heaviness.  One 
would  have  said  at  such  times  that  it  was 
a  veritable  land  of  hopelessness.  Then 
the  clouds  would  part,  mass  themselves, 
perhaps,  into  strange  islands  and  conti- 
nents, and  towering  piles,  and  the  sun 
would  go  down  in  wild  splendors  of  flame 
as  of  a  burning  world,  and  the  level  mead- 
ows would  become  a  marvellous  plain, 
across  which  one  might  journey  into  the 
heart  of  unspeakable  things.  Then 
would  follow  the  pensive  sadness  of  the 
dusk,  and  the  silvery  enchantment  of 
moonlight.  And  after  all  these  changes 
there  would  probably  come  a  grey  and 
commonplace  morning,  in  which  it  would 
appear  as  so  many  acres  of  very  tolerable 
grazing  land  in  no  wise  remarkable  or  in- 
teresting. 
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Barbara  did  not  trouble  herself  much 
about  the  prospect.  She  was  anxious  to 
make  sure  that  soap  and  towels  had  been 
put  ready  for  Mr.  Harding,  and  candles  in 
the  brass  candlesticks  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  ink  and  pens  on  the  little  old- 
fashioned  writing-table.  With  a  dainty 
instinct  of  grace  she  arranged  the  heavy 
hangings  of  the  bed,  and,  seeing  that  a 
clumsy  maid  had  left  the  pillow  awry,  she 
straightened  and  smoothed  it  with  soft 
touches  of  a  slender  brown  hand,  as  if  she 
could  sympathetically  divine  the  sullen 
weariness  of  the  head  that  should  lie  there. 
Then,  fixing  an  absent  gaze  npon  the  car- 
pet, she  debated  a  perplexing  question  in 
her  mind. 

Should  she,  or  should  she  not,  put  some 
j9owers  in  Mr.  Harding's  room  ?  She 
wanted  to  make  him  feel  that  he  was  wel- 
come to  Mitchelhurst  Place,  and  to  her 
shyness,  it  seemed  easier  to  express  that 
welcome  in  any  silent  way  than  to  put  it 
into  words.  And  why  not?  She  might 
have  done  it  without  thinking  twice  about 
it,  but  her  uncle's  little  jests,  and  her  own 
loneliness,  while  they  left  her  fearless  in 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  had  made 
her  uneasy  about  etiquette.  As  she 
leaned  against  one  of  the  carved  pillars  of 
the  great  bed,  musing,  with  lips  com- 
pressed and  anxious  brow,  she  almost 
resolved  that  Mr.  Reynold  Harding 
should  have  nothing  beyond  what  was  a 
matter  of  housewifely  duty.  Why  should 
she  risk  a  blush  or  a  doubt  for  him.? 
But  even  with  the  half-formed  resolution 
came  the  remembrance  of  his  unlucky 
humiliation  in  her  service,  and  Barbara 
started  from  her  idle  attitude,  and  went 
away,  singing  softly  to  herself. 

When  she  came  back  she  had  a  little 
bowl  of  blue  and  white  china  in  her  hands, 
which  she  set  on  the  writing-table  near 
the  window.  It  was  filled  with  the  best 
she  could  find  in  her  basket  —  a  pale  late 
rosebud,  with  autumnal  foliage  red  as  rust 
(and  the  bud  itself  had  lingered  so  long, 
hoping  for  sunshine  and  warmth,  that  it 
would  evidently  die  with  its  secret  of 
sweetness  folded  dead  in  its  heart),  a  few 
heads  of  mignonette,  green  and  run  to 
leaf,  and  rather  reminding  of  fragrance 
than  actually  breathing  it;  a  handful  of 
melancholy  Michaelmas  daisies,  and  two 
or  three  white  asters.  The  girl,  with 
warm  young  life  in  her  veins,  and  a  glow 
of  ripe  color  on  her  cheek,  stooped  in 
smiling  pity  and  touched  that  central 
rosebud  with  her  lips.  No  doubt  re- 
mained, if  there  had  been  any  doubt  till 
then  —  it   was    alreadv   withered    at   the 


core,  or  it  must  have  opened  wide  to  an- 
swer that  caress. 

"  Don't  tell  me  ! "  said  Barbara  to  her- 
self with  a  little  nod.  "  If  such  a  drearily 
doleful  bouquet  isn't  strictly  proper,  it 
ought  to  be  ! " 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
visitor  came.  There  was  mist  like  a  thin 
shroud  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
little  sparks  of  light  were  gleaming  in  the 
cottage  windows.  Reynold  Harding  held 
the  reins  listlessly  when  the  driver  got 
down  to  open  the  great  wrought-irongate, 
and  then  resigned  his  charge  as  absently 
as  he  had  accepted  it.  He  stared  straight 
before  him  while  the  dog-cart  rattled  up 
the  avenue,  and  suffered  himself  to  sway 
idly  as  they  bumped  over  mossy  stones  in 
the  drive.  The  trees,  leaning  overhead, 
dropped  a  dead  leaf  or  two  on  his  passive 
hands,  as  if  that  were  his  share  of  the 
family  property  held  in  trust  for  him  till 
that  moment. 

There  was  something  coldly  repellent 
in  the  stony  house  front,  where  was  no 
sign  of  greeting  or  even  of  life.  The 
driver  alighted  again,  pulled  a  great  bell 
which  made  a  distant  clangor,  and  then 
busied  himself  at  the  back  of  the  cart  with 
Harding's  portmanteau,  while  the  horse 
stood  stretching  its  neck,  and  breathing 
audibly  in  the  chilly  stillness.  There  was 
a  brief  pause,  during  which  Harding,  who 
had  not  uttered  a  word  since  he  started, 
confronted  the  old  house  with  a  face  as 
neutral  as  its  own. 

Then  the  door  flew  open,  a  maid  ap- 
peared, the  luggage  was  carried  into  the 
hall,  and  Mr.  Hayes  came  hurrying  out  to 
meet  his  guest.  "  Welcome  to  Mitchel- 
hurst Place!"  he  exclaimed.  That 
"  Welcome  to  Mitchelhurst  Place  !  "  had 
been  in  his  thoughts  for  a  couple  of  hours 
at  least,  and  now  that  it  was  uttered  it 
seemed  very  quickly  over.  Harding,  who 
was  paying  the  driver  out  of  a  handful  of 
change,  dropped  a  couple  of  coins,  made 
a  hurried  attempt  to  regain  them,  and 
finally  shook  hands  confusedly  with  Mr. 
Hayes,  while  the  man  and  the  maid  pur- 
sued the  rolling  shillings  round  their  feet. 
"Thank  you  —  you  are  very  kind,"  he 
said,  and  then  saw  Barbara  in  the  back- 
ground. She  had  paused  on  the  threshold 
of  a  firelit  room,  and  behind  her  the  warm 
radiance  was  glancing  on  a  bit  of  white- 
panelled  wall.  Reynold  hastily  got  rid 
of  his  financial  difficulties  and  went  for- 
ward. 

"  Oh,  what  a  cold  drive  you  must  have 
had!"  she  cried,  when  their  hands  met. 
"  You  are  like  ice  !    Do  come  to  the  fire." 
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"We  thought  you  would  have  been 
here  sooner,"  said  Mr.  Hayes.  "The 
days  draw  in  now,  and  it  gets  to  be  very 
cold  and  damp  sometimes  when  the  sun 
goes  down." 

Harding  murmured  something  about 
not  having  been  able  to  get  away  earlier. 

"This  isn't  the  regular  drawing-room, 
you  know,"  his  host  explained.  "  I  like 
space,  but  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  it 
in  that  great  room  —  you  must  have  a 
look  at  it  to-morrow.  I  don't  care  to  sit 
by  my  fireside  and  see  Barbara  at  her 
piano  across  an  acre  or  two  of  carpet. 
To  my  mind  this  is  big  enough  for  two  or 
three  people." 

"Quite,"  said  Reynold. 

"The  yellow  drawing-room  they  called 
this,"  the  other  continued. 

The  young  man  glanced  round.  The 
room  was  lofty  and  large  enough  for  more 
than  the  two  or  three  people  of  whom  Mr. 
Hayes  had  spoken.  But  for  the  ruddy 
firelight  it  might  have  looked  cold,  with 
its  cream-white  walls,  its  rather  scanty 
furniture,  and  the  yellow  of  its  curtains 
and  chairs  faded  to  a  dim  tawny  hue. 
But  the  liberal  warmth  and  light  of  the 
blazing  pile  on  the  hearth  irradiated  it  to 
the  furthest  corner,  and  filled  it  with 
wavering  brightness. 

"  It's  all  exactly  as  it  was  in  your  un- 
cle's time,"  said  Mr.  Hayes.  "When  he 
could  not  go  on  any  longer.  Croft  took  the 
whole  thing  just  as  it  stood,  with  all  the 
old  furniture.  But  for  that  I  would  not 
have  come  here." 

"  All  the  charm  would  have  been  lost, 
wouldn't  it?"  said  Barbara. 

"  The  charm  —  yes.  Besides,  one  had 
need  be  a  millionaire  to  do  anything  with 
such  a  great  empty  shell.  I  suspect  a 
millionaire  would  find  plenty  to  do  here 
as  it  is." 

"  I  suppose  it  had  been  neglected  for  a 
long  while  ?  "  Reynold  questioned  with  his 
hard  utterance. 

Mr.  Hayes  nodded,  arching  his  brows. 

"Thirty  or  forty  years.  Everything 
allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  By  Jove, 
sir,  your  people  must  have  built  well,  and 
furnished  well,  for  things  to  look  as  they 
do.  Well,  they  shall  stay  as  they  are 
while  I  am  here;  I'll  keep  the  wind  and 
the  rain  out  of  the  old  house,  but  I  can 
do  no  more,  and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could. 
And  when  I'm  gone.  Croft,  or  whoever  is 
master  then,  must  see  to  it." 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  still  look- 
ing round.  "  I'm  glad  you've  left  it  as  it 
used  to  be." 

"Just  as  your  mother  would  remember 
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one  must  make 
Mr.  Hayes  ex- 
*' Just  a  chair  for 


it.     Except,   of  course, 

oneself     comfortable," 

plained-apologetically. 

me,  and  a  piano  for  Barbara,  you  see  !  " 

Reynold  saw.  There  was  a  large  East- 
ern rug  spread  near  the  fireplace,  and  on 
it  stood  an  easy-chair,  and  a  little  table 
laden  with  books.  A  shaded  lamp  cast 
its  radiance  on  a  freshly  cut  page.  By 
the  fire  was  a  low  seat,  which  was  evi- 
dently Barbara's. 

"That's  the  way  to  enjoy  old  furniture," 
said  Mr.  Hayes.  "Sit  on  a  modern  chair 
and  look  at  it  —  eh  ?  There's  an  old 
piano  in  that  further  corner ;  that's  very 
good  to  look  at  too." 

"  But  not  to  hear  ?  "  said  Harding. 

"You  may  try  it." 

"  That's  more  than  I  may  do,"  said  Bar- 
bara demurely. 

"  You  tried  it  too  much  —  you  tried  me 
too  much,"  Mr.  Hayes  made  answer. 
"  You  did  not  begin  in  a  fair  spirit  of  in- 
vestigation. You  were  determined  to  find 
music  in  it." 

The  girl  laughed  and  looked  down. 

"And  I  did,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 

"Ah,  you  are  looking  at  the  portraits," 
Mr.  Hayes  went  on.  "  There  are  better 
ones  than  the  two  or  three  we  have  here. 
I  believe  your  Uncle  John  took  away  a 
few  when  he  left.  Your  grandmother 
used  to  hang  over  there  by  the  fireplace. 
The  one  on  the  other  side  is  good,  I  think 
—  Anthony  Rothwell.  You  must  come  a 
little  more  this  way  to  look  at  it." 

Harding  followed  obediently,  and  made 
various  attempts  to  find  the  right  position, 
but  the  picture  was  not  placed  so  as  to 
receive  the  full  firelight,  and  being  above 
the  lamp  it  remained  in  shadow. 

"Stay,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "I'll 
light  this  candle." 

He  struck  a  match  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  sudden  illumination  revealed  a  scorn- 
ful face,  and  almost  seemed  to  give  it  a 
momentary  expression,  as  if  Anthony,  of 
Mitchelhurst  Place,  recognized  Reynold 
of  nowhere. 

The  younger  man  eyed  the  portrait 
coldly  and  deliberately. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Anthony  Roth- 
well, my  grandfather,  I  suppose?  " 

"Great  grandfather,"  Mr.  Hayes  cor- 
rected. 

"Oh,  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
family  history.  Well,  then,  I  should  say 
that  my  great  grandfather  was  remarkably 
handsome,  but " 

"If  it  comes  to  that  you  are  uncom- 
monly like  him,"  said  his  host,  with  a 
little    chuckle,   as    he   looked    from    the 
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painted  face  to  the  living  one,  and  back 
again. 

Reynold  started  and  drew  back. 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  "  he  said,  with  a  short 
laugh.  If  he  had  been  permitted  to  con- 
tinue his  first  remark,  he  would  have  said, 
"but  as  unpleasant-tempered  a  gentleman 
as  you  could  find  in  a  day's  journey." 

The  words  had  been  so  literally  on  his 
lips  that  he  could  hardly  realize  that  they 
had  not  been  uttered  when  Mr.  Hayes 
spoke. 

For  the  moment  the  likeness  had  been 
complete.  Then  he  saw  how  it  was, 
laughed,  and  said, — 

"Oh,  thank  you." 

But  he  flashed  an  uneasy  glance  at 
Barbara,  who  was  lingering  near.  Was 
he  really  like  that  pale,  bitter-lipped  por- 
trait.-* He  fancied  that  her  face  would 
tell  him,  but  she  was  looking  fixedly  at 
Anthony  Rothwell. 

"  Mind  you  are  not  late  for  dinner,  Bar- 
bara," said  her  uncle  quickly. 

She  woke  to  radiant  animation. 

"/won't  be,"  she  said.  "But  if  you 
are  firoinsr  to  introduce  Mr.  Harding  to  all 


the  pictures  first " 

"  I'm  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"  That's  right.  Mr.  Harding's  ances- 
tors won't  spoil  if  they  are  kept  waiting  a 
little,  but  I  can't  answer  for  the  fish." 

"  Pray  don't  let  any  dead  and  gone 
Rothwells  interfere  with  your  dinner," 
said  Reynold.  "  If  one's  ancestors  can't 
wait  one's  convenience,  I  don't  know  who 
can." 

CHAPTER    IV. 
DINNER  AND  A  LITTLE  MUSIC. 

Barbara  was  the  first  to  reappear  in 
the  yellow  drawing-room.  She  had  gone 
away,  laughing  carelessly  ;  she  came  back 
shyly,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  downcast 
eyes.  She  had  put  on  a  dress  which  was 
reserved  for  important  occasions,  and  she 
was  conscious  of  her  splendor.  She  felt 
the  strings  of  amber  beads  that  were 
wound  loosely  round  her  throat,  and  that 
rose  and  fell  with  her  quickenecj  breath- 
ing. Nay,  she  was  conscious  to  the  ut- 
most end  of  the  folds  of  black  drapery, 
that  followed  her  with  a  soft  sound,  as  of 
a  summer  sea,  when  she  crossed  the  pave- 
ment of  the  hall.  For  Barbara's  dress 
was  black,  and  its  special  adornment  was 
some  handsome  black  lace  that  her  grand- 
mother had  given  her.  Something  of 
lighter  hue  and  texture  might  have  better 
suited  her  age,  but  there  was  no  question- 


ing the  fact  that  the  dignified  richness  of 
her  gown  was  admirably  becoming  to  the 
girl.  One  hardly  knew  whether  to  call 
her  childish  or  stately,  and  the  perplexity 
was  delightful. 

Her  heart  was  beating  fast,  half  in  ap- 
prehension and  half  in  defiance.  Over 
and  over  again  while  she  waited  she  said 
to  herself  that  she  had  not  put  on  her 
best  dress  for  Mr.  Harding's  sake,  she 
had  tiot.  She  did  not  care  what  he  thought 
of  her.  He  might  come  and  go,  just  as 
other  people  might  come  and  go.  It  did 
not  matter  to  her.  But  his  coming  seemed 
somehow  to  have  brought  all  the  Roth- 
wells back  to  life,  and  to  have  revealed 
the  desolate  pride  of  the  old  house.  When 
she  looked  from  Reynold's  face  to  An- 
thony's, she  suddenly  felt  that  she  must 
put  on  her  best  dress  for  their  company. 
It  was  no  matter  of  personal  feeling,  it 
was  an  instinctive  and  imperative  sense 
of  what  the  circumstances  demanded. 
She  had  never  been  to  such  a  dinner  party 
in  all  her  life. 

The  feeling  did  her  credit,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  express.  Feelings  are  often 
difficult  to  express,  and  a  woman  has  an 
especial  difficulty  in  conveying  the  finer 
shades  of  meaning.  There  is  an  easy, 
masculine  way  of  accounting  for  her 
every  action  by  supposing  it  aimed  at 
men  in  general,  or  some  man  in  particu- 
lar ;  and  thus  all  manner  of  delicate  fan- 
cies and  distinctions,  shaped  clearly  in  a 
woman's  mind,  may  pass  through  the  dis- 
torting medium  to  reach  a  man's  appre- 
hension as  sheer  coquetry.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  possibility  is  apt  to  give  even 
innocence  an  air  of  hesitating  conscious- 
ness. Barbara  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  her  uncle  would  understand  this 
honor  paid,  not  to  any  living  young  man, 
but  to  the  traditions  of  Mitchelhurst 
Placet  and  her  blushes  betrayed  her  shame 
at  his  probable  misreading  of  her  mean- 
ing. And  what  would  Mr.  Harding  him- 
self think? 

He  came  in  with  his  languid,  hesitating 
walk,  looking  very  tall  and  slender  in  his 
evening  dress.  He  had  telegraphed  home 
for  that  dress  suit  the  day  before.  The 
fact  that  he  was  travelling  for  a  week  or 
two,  with  no  expectation  of  dining  any- 
where but  in  country  inns,  might  naturally 
have  excused  its  absence,  but  the  expla- 
nation would  have  been  an  apology,  and 
Harding  could  not  apologize.  He  would 
have  found  it  easier  to  spend  his  last  shil- 
ling. Perhaps,  too,  he  had  shared  Bar- 
bara's feeling  as  to  the  fitness  of  a  touch 
of  ceremony  at  Mitchelhurst. 
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At  any  rate  he  shared  her  shyness.  He 
crossed  the  room  with  evident  constraint, 
and  halted  near  the  fire  without  a  word. 
Barbara's  shyness  was  palpitating  and 
aflame;  his  was  leaden  and  chill.  She 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  silence  ; 
she  waited,  and  still  he  did  not  speak; 
she  looked  up  and  felt  sure  that  his  down- 
cast eyes  had  been  obliquely  fixed  on  her. 

"Uncle  is  last,  you  see,"  she  said.  "I 
knew  he  would  be." 

"  I  was  afraid  I  might  be,"  he  replied. 
"A  clock  struck  before  I  expected  it.  I 
suppose  my  watch  loses,  but  I  hadn't 
found  it  out." 

"  Oh,  I  ought  to  have  told  you,"  she 
exclaimed  penitently.  "  That  is  the  great 
clock  in  the  hall,  and  it  is  always  kept  ten 
minutes  fast.  Uncle  likes  it  for  a  warn- 
ing. So  when  it  strikes,  he  says,  *  That's 
the  hall  clock  ;  then  there's  plenty  of  time, 
plenty  of  time,  I'll  just  finish  this.'  And 
he  goes  on  quite  happily." 

"  I  fancied  somehow  that  Mr.  Hayes 
was  a  very  punctual  man." 

"Because  he  talks  so  much  about  it. 
I  think  he  reminds  other  people  for  fear 
they  should  remind  him.  When  I  first 
came  he  was  always  saying,  'Don't  be 
late,'  till  I  was  quite  frightened  lest  I 
should  be.  I  couldn't  believe  it  when  he 
said,  '  Don't  be  late,'  and  then  wasn't 
ready." 

"You  are  not  so  particular  now?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am,"  she  answered  very 
seriously.  "It  doesn't  do  to  be  late  if 
you  are  the  housekeeper,  you  know." 

A  faint  gleam  lighted  Harding's  face. 

"Of  course  not;  but  I  never  was,"  he 
replied,  in  a  respectful  tone.  "How  long 
is  it  since  you  came  here?" 

"  I  came  with  my  mother  to  see  uncle 
a  great  many  years  ago,  but  I  only  came 
to  live  here  last  October.  Uncle  wanted 
somebody.     He  said  it  was  dull."     • 

"  I  should  think  it  was.  Isn't  it  dull 
for  you  ?  " 

"Sometimes,"  said  Barbara.  "It  isn't 
at  all  like  home.  That's  a  little  house 
with  a  great  many  people  in  it  —  father 
and  mother,  and  all  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  father's  pupils.  And  this  is  a 
big  house  with  nobody  in  it." 

"  Till  you  came,"  said  Reynold,  hesi- 
tating over  the  little  bow  or  glance  which 
should  have  pointed  his  words. 

"  Well,  there's  uncle,"  said  Barbara 
with  a  smile,  "he  must  count  for  some- 
body. But  /  feel  exactly  like  nobody 
when  I  am  going  in  and  out  of  all  those 
empty  rooms.  You  must  see  them  to- 
morrow." 
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The  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  struck, 
and  she  turned  her  head  to  look  at  it. 
'"'■Thafs.fw^  minutes  slow,"  she  said. 

"And  the  other  was  more  than  tea 
minutes  fast." 

"Yes,  it  gains.  Do  you  know,"  said 
Barbara,  "  I  always  feel  as  if  the  great 
clock  were  the  time,  so  when  it  fairly  runs 
away  into  the  future  and  I  have  to  stop 
it,  to  let  the  world  come  up  with  it  again, 
it  seems  to  me  almost  as  if  I  stopped  my 
own  life  too." 

"Some  people  would  be  uncommonly 
glad  to  do  that,"  said  Harding;  "orevea 
to  make  time  go  backward  for  a  while." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  But  I  don't  want  it  to  go  back, 
really.  Not  back  to  pinafores  and  the 
schoolroom,"  said  Barbara  with  a  laugh, 
which  in  some  curious  fashion  turned  to 
a  deepening  flush.  The  swift,  impulsive 
blood  was  always  coming  and  going  at  a 
thought,  a  fancy,  a  mere  nothing. 

Harding  smiled  in  his  grim  way.  "  I 
suppose  it's  just  as  well  not  to  want  time 
to  run  back,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  Uncle  might  find  himself  punctual  for 
once  if  it  did.  Oh,  here  he  comes  !  "  The 
door  opened  as  she  spoke,  and  Mr.  Hayes 
appeared  on  the  threshold  with  an  inquir- 
ing face. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  down,  Barbara  !  That's 
right.     Dinner's  ready,  they  tell  me." 

Reynold  looked  at  Barbara,  hesitated, 
and  then  offered  his  arm.  Mr.  Hayes  stood 
back  and  eyed  them  as  they  passed  —  the 
tall  young  man,  pale,  dark-browed,  scowl- 
ing a  little,  and  the  girl  at  his  side  radi- 
antly conscious  of  her  dignity.  Even 
when  they  had  gone  by  he  was  obliged  to 
wait  a  moment.  The  sweeping  folds  of 
Barbara's  dress  demanded  space  and  re- 
spect. His  glance  ran  up  them  to  her 
shoulders,  to  the  amber  beads  about  her 
neck,  to  the  loose  coils  of  her  dusky  hair, 
and  he  followed  meekly  with  a  whimsical 
smile. 

They  dined  in  the  great  dining-room, 
where  a  score  of  guests  would  have  seemed 
few.  But  they  had  a  little  table,  with  four 
candles  on  it,  set  near  a  clear  fire,  and  shut 
in  by  an  overshadowing  screen.  "We 
are  driven  out  of  this  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter," said  Mr.  Hayes.  "  It  is  too  cold  — 
nothing  seems  to  warm  it,  and  it  is  such  a 
terrible  journey  from  the  drawing-room 
fire.  But  till  the  bitter  weather  comes  I 
like  it,  and  I  always  come  back  as  soon  as 
the  spring  begins.  We  were  here  by 
March,  weren't  we,  Barbara?" 

The  girl  smiled  assent,  and  Harding 
had  a  passing  fancy  of  the  windy  skies  of 
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March  glancing  through  the  tall  windows, 
the  upper  part  of  which  he  saw  from  his 

Elace.  But  his  eyes  came  back  to  Bar- 
ara,  who  was  watching  the  progress  of 
their  meal  with  an  evident  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  crowning  grace  of  an 
accomplished  housekeeper  is  to  hide  all 
need  of  management,  but  this  was  the 
pretty  anxiety  of  a  beginner.  "  iMary,  the 
currant  jelly,"  said  Miss  Strange  in  an 
intense  undertone,  and  glanced  eloquently 
at  Reynold's  plate.  She  was  so  absorbed 
that  she  started  when  her  uncle  spoke. 

"Why  do  you  wear  those  white  things 
—  asters,  are  they  not?  They  don't  go 
well  with  your  dress." 

Barbara  looked  down  at  the  two  color- 
less blossoms  which  she  had  fastened 
among  the  folds  of  her  black  lace.  *'  No, 
I  know  they  don't,  but  I  couldn't  find 
anything  better  in  the  garden  to-day." 

"It  wouldn't  have  mattered  what  it 
was,"  Mr.  Hayes  persisted,  with  his  head 
critically  on  one  side.  "Anything  red  or 
yellow  —  just  a  bit  of  color,  you  know." 

"  But  that  was  exactly  what  I  couldn't 
find.  All  the  red  and  yellow  things  in  the 
garden  are  dead." 

"Why  not  some  of  those  scarlet  hips 
you  were  gathering  yesterday?"  said 
Reynold. 

"  Oh  !  Those  !  "  exclaimed  Barbara, 
looking  hurriedly  away  from  the  scratch 
on  the  cheek  nearest  her,  and  then  discov- 
ering that  she  had  fixed  her  eyes  on  his 
wounded  hand.  "  Do  you  think  they  would 
hive  done?  Well,  yes,  I  dare  say  they 
might." 

"  I  should  think  they  would  have  done 
beautifully,  but  you  know  best.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  care  for  them  ?     You  threw 


them 


away 


?"     He    was   smilinjr   with   a 


touch  of  malice,  as  if  he  had  actually  seen 
Barbara  in  her  room,  gazing  regretfully  at 
a  little  t)rown  pitcher  which  was  full  of 
autumn-leaves  and  clusters  of  red  rose- 
fruit. 

"  Of  course  they  would  have  done," 
said  Mr.  Hayes. 

"  Yes,  perhaps  they  might,  I  must  bear 
them  in  mind  another  time.  Uncle,  Mr. 
Harding's  plate  is  empty."  And  Barbara 
went  on  with  her  dinner,  feeling  angry 
and  aggrieved.  "  He  might  have  let  me 
think  I  had  spared  his  feelings  by  giving 
them  up,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  It  would 
have  been  kinder.  And  I  should  like  to 
know  what  I  was  to  do.  If  I  had  worn 
them  he  would  have  looked  at  me  to  re- 
mind me.  I  can't  think  what  made  uncle 
talk  about  the  stupid  things." 

During  the  rest  of  the  meal  conversa- 
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tion  was  somewhat  fitful.  The  three,  in 
their  sheltered,  fire-lit  nook,  sat  through 
pauses,  in  which  it  almost  seemed  as  if  it 
would  be  only  necessary  to  rise  softly  and 
glance  round  the  end  of  the  screen  to  sur- 
prise some  ghostly  company  gathered  si- 
lently at  the  long  table.  The  wind  made 
a  cheerless  noise  outside,  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  great  hollow  house,  and  died 
away  in  the  hopelessness  of  vain  en- 
deavor. At  last  Miss  Strange  prepared 
to  leave  the  gentlemen  to  their  wine,  but 
she  lingered  for  a  moment,  darkly  glowing 
against  the  background  of  sombre  brown 
and  tarnished  gold,  to  bid  her  uncle  re- 
member that  coffee  would  be  ready  in  the 
drawing-room  when  they  liked  to  come  for 
it. 

Mr.  Hayes  pushed  the  decanter  to  his 
guest.  "  Where  is  John  Rothwell  now  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Harding  listlessly. 
He  was  peeling  a  rough-coated  pear,  and 
he  watched  the  long,  unbroken  strip  glid- 
ing downward  in  lengthening  curves. 
"Somewhere  on  the  Continent  —  in  one 
of  those  places  where  people  go  to  live 
shabbily." 

Mr.  Hayes  filled  the  pause  with  an  in- 
quiring "Yes?"  and  his  bright  eyes 
dilated. 

"Yes,"  the  other  repeated.  "Didn't 
you  say  he  took  some  pictures  away  with 
with  him?  They  must  be  all  gone  long 
ago  —  pawned  or  sold.  How  would  you 
raise  money  on  family  portraits?  It 
would  look  rather  queer  going  to  the 
pawnbroker's  with  an  ancestor  under  your 
arm." 

"  But  there  was  his  mother's  portrait. 
He  would  not " 

"Hm!"  said  Harding,  cutting  up  "his 
pear.  "Well,  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  he 
had  to  leave  in  a  hurry  some  time  or  other, 
A  miniature  would  have  been  more  con- 
venient." 

"But  this  is  very  sad," said  Mr.  Hayes. 
He  spoke  in  an  abstract  and  impersonal 
manner. 

Harding  assented,  also  in  a  general 
way. 

"  Very  sad,"  the  other  repeated.  Then, 
quickening  to  special  recollection  —  "  And 
your  uncle  was  always  such  a  proud  man. 
I  never  knew  a  prouder  man  than  John 
Rothwell  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  And 
to  think  that  he  should  come  to  this  !  " 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  slowly 
sipped  his  wine,  while  he  tried  to  reconcile 
old  memories  with  this  new  description. 
The  wine  was  very  good,  and  Mr.  Hayes 
seemed   to   enjoy    it.     Reynold   Harding 


so 
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rested  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  looked 
at  the  fire  with  a  moody  frown. 

"  Some  pride  can't  be  carried  about,  I 
suppose,"  he  said  at  last.  "  It's  as  bad 
as  a  whole  gallery  of  family  portraits  — 
worse,  for  you  cannot  raise  money  on  it." 

Mr.  Hayes  nodded.  "  I  see.  Rooted 
in  the  Mitchelhurst  soil,  you  think  ?  Very 
possibly."  He  looked  round,  as  far  as 
the  screen  permitted.  "  And  so,  when 
this  went,  all  went.     But  how  very  sad  !  " 

The  young  man  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  express  his  agreement  a  second  time. 

"  And  your  other  uncle,"  said  Mr. 
Hayes  briskly,  after  a  pause.  "  How  is 
he?" 

••  My  other  uncle  ? " 

"  Yes,  your  uncle  on  your  father's  side 


getting  to  be  an 


—  Mr.  Harding." 

"  Oh,  he  is  very  well 
old  man  now." 

"  But  as  prosperous  as  ever  ?  " 

"  More  so,"  said  Harding  in  his  rough 
voice.  "  His  money  gathers  and  grows 
like  a  snowbatll.  But  he  is  beginning  to 
think  about  enjoying  it  —  he  is  evidently 
growing  old.  He  says  it  is  time  for  him 
to  have  a  holiday.  He  never  took  one  for 
some  wonderful  time  —  eighteen  years  I 
think  it  was  ;  but  he  has  not  worked  quite 
so  hard  of  late." 

"  Well,  he  deserves  a  little  pleasure 
now." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  If  a  man 
makes  himself  a  slave  to  money-getting  I 
don't  see  that  he  deserves  any  pleasure. 
He  deserves  his  money." 

The  old  gentleman  laughed.  "Let  the 
poor  fellow  amuse  himself  a  little  —  if  he 
can.  The  question  is  whether  he  can, 
after  a  life  of  hard  work.  What  is  his 
idea  of  pleasure  ?  " 

"  Yachting.  He  discovered  quite  lately 
that  he  wasn't  sea-sick  ;  he  hadn't  leisure 
to  find  it  out  before.  So  he  took  to  yacht- 
ing. He  can  enjoy  his  dinner  as  well  on 
board  a  boat  as  anywhere  else,  he  can  talk 
about  his  yacht,  and  he  can  spend  any 
amount  of  money." 

"  You  haven't  any  sympathy  with  his 
hobby?" 

"  I  ?  I've  no  money  to  spend,  and  I  am 
sea-sick." 

"You  are?  I  remember  now,"  said 
Mr.  Hayes  thoughtfully,  "that  your 
grandfather  and  John  Rothwell  had  a 
great  dislike  to  the  water." 

"Ah?  It's  a  family  peculiarity?  A 
proud  distinction?"  Harding  laughed 
quietly,  looking  away.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  laugh  at  himself  and  by  himself. 
"  It's  something  to  be  able  to  invoke  the 


Rothwell  ancestry  to  give  dignity  to  one's 
qualms,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Hayes  smiled  a  little  unwillingly. 
He  did  not  really  require  respect  for  the 
Rothwell  sea- sickness,  but  it  hardly 
pleased  him  that  the  young  fellow  should 
scoff  at  his  ancestry,  just  when  it  had 
gained  him  admission  to  Mitchelhurst 
Place.  "  Bad  taste,"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  he  returned  abruptly  to  the  money- 
making  uncle.  "  I  suppose  Mr.  Harding 
has  a  son  to  come  after  him?" 

"  Yes,  there's  one  son,"  Reynold  replied, 
with  a  contemptuous  intonation. 

"  And  does  he  take  to  the  business  ?" 

"I  don't  know  much  about  that.  I 
fancy  he  wants  to  begin  at  the  yachting 
end,  anyhow." 

"  Only  one  son."  Mr.  Hayes  glanced 
at  young  Harding  as  if  a  question  were 
on  his  lips ;  but  the  other's  face  did  not 
invite  it,  and  the  subject  dropped.  There 
was  a  pause,  and  then  the  elder  man 
began  to  talk  of  some  Roman  remains 
which  had  been  discovered  five  miles  from 
Mitchelhurst.  Reynold  crossed  his  long 
legs,  balanced  himself  idly,  and  listened 
with  dreary  acquiescence. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  Roman  re- 
mains were  disposed  of  and  they  rejoined 
Barbara.  They  startled  her  out  of  her 
uncle's  big  easy-chair,  where,  she  was 
half-lying,  half-sitting,  with  all  her  black 
draperies  about  her,  too  much  absorbed 
in  a  novel  to  hear  their  approach.  Hard- 
ing, on  the  threshold,  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  nestling  attitude,  the  parted  lips,  the 
hand  that  propped  her  head,  before  Miss 
Strange  was  on  her  feet  and  ready  for  her 
company. 

Mr.  Hayes,  stirring  his  coffee,  de- 
manded music.  He  liked  it  a  little  for 
its  own  sake,  but  more  just  then  because 
it  would  take  his  companion  off  his  hands. 
He  was  tired  of  entertaining  this  silent 
young  man,  who  stood,  cup  in  hand,  on 
the  rug,  frowning  at  the  portraits  of  his 
forefathers,  and  he  sent  Barbara  to  the 
piano  with  the  certainty  that  Harding 
would  follow  her.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
them  safely  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
he  dropped  with  a  sigh  of  relief  into  the 
chair  which  she  had  quitted,  and  took  up 
his  book. 

The  girl,  meanwhile,  turned  over  her 
music  and  questioned  Reynold.  He  did 
not  sing?  —  did  not  play?  No;  and  he 
understood  very  little,  but  he  liked  to 
listen.  He  turned  the  pages  for  her, 
once  or  twice  too  fast,  generally  much  too 
slowly,  never  at  the  right  moment.  Then 
Barbara  began  to  play  something  which 
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she  knew  by  heart,  and  he  stood  a  little 
aside,  with  his  moody  face  softenino;,  and 
his  downward  glancing  eyes  following  her 
fingers  over  the  keys,  as  if  she  were  weav- 
ing the  strands  of  some  delicate  tissue. 
When  she  stopped,  rested  one  hand  on 
the  music-stool  on  which  she  sat,  and 
turned  from  the  piano  to  hear  what  her 
uncle  wished  for  next,  he  saw,  as  she 
leaned  backward,  the  pure  curve  of  her 
averted  cheek,  and  the  black  lace  and 
amber  beads  about  her  softly  rounded 
throat. 

"Oh,  I  know  that  by  heart,  too!"  she 
exclaimed. 

He  took  up  a  sheet  of  music  from  the 
piano,  and  gazed  vaguely  at  it  while  she 
struck  the  first  notes.  He  read  the  title 
without  heeding  it,  and  then  saw  pencilled 
above  it  in  a  bold,  but  somewhat  studied, 
hand, 

"Adrian  Scarlett." 

For  a  moment  the  name  held  his  glance  ; 
and  when  he  laid  the  paper  down  he 
looked  furtively  over  his  shoulder.  He 
knew  that  it  was  an  absurd  fancy,  but  he 
felt  as  if  some  one  had  come  into  the 
room  and  was  standing  behind  Barbara. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
MY  ARAB. 

My  Arab,  though  in  a  very  prosaic 
way  an  object  of  interest,  is  by  no  means 
a  morally  grand  or  physically  picturesque 
personage.  A  child,  not  of  the  everlast- 
ing desert,  but  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
gutter,  and  literally,  as  well  as  figura- 
tively, a  child.  He  speaks  of  himself  as 
"going  on  ten,"  and,  as  a  guess,  that  is 
probably  tolerably  near  the  mark,  though 
his  mother  professes  to  be  uncertain 
whether  it  is  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age 
that  he  will  be  "next  hopping."  The 
hopping  is  her  chief  chronological  land- 
mark. She  generally  speaks  of  things 
as  having  occurred  during  or  so  long  be- 
fore or  after  the  hopping,  though  occa- 
sionally she  will  fix  a  date  by  reference 
to  the  year  in  which  "  we  "  —  that  is  to  say, 
her  husband,  self,  and  child  —  "  wintered 
in  the  house;"  the  house  in  this  case 
meaning  the  workhouse.  The  boy  is 
popularly  known  as  "Slinger,"  a  cogno- 
men about  the  origin  of  which,  as  about 
his  age,  there  is  a  degree  of  uncertainty. 
Some  say  it  was  bestowed  upon  him  in 
consequence  of  his  skill  with  the  simple 
and  easily  made  sling  which  serves  boys 
cf  his  class  instead  of  the  more  elaborate 


and  costly  catapult  with  which  better-of£ 
boys  do  their  window-breaking  and  at- 
tempt bird-slaughter.  Others  assert  that 
the  sobriquet  is  a  tribute  to  his  skill  and 
dexterity  in  "slinging  his  hook,"  a  phrase 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  getting 
out  of  the  way  if  he  individually,  or  the 
body  of  "small  gangers  "  of  which  he  is 
a  leading  spirit,  have  "  been  up  to  games." 
And  certain  it  is  that  Slinger  displays  a 
marked  aptitude  for  "getting  round  the 
corner"  or  doubling  about  the  network  of 
slums  in  which  his  home  (?)  is  situated,  if 
he  has  been  "up"  to  anything  which 
makes  it  desirable  that  he  should  keep 
himself  dark. 

His  features  are  pinched,  but  tolerably 
regular;  his  expression  of  countenance 
"old  fashioned  "  and  cunning;  his  com- 
plexion is  naturally  sallow,  though  in  any 
case  it  would  appear  so,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  habitually  "grimed  "  with  dirt. 
His  hair  is  dark  and  curly,  and  worn  un- 
combed and  matted,  and  he  has  a  pair  of 
bright,  black,  beady  eyes  which  are  con- 
stantly "on  the  move."  He  is  small  and 
thin,  but  wiry,  and  active  and  hardy,  and 
would  probably  look  a  fairly  well-made  boy 
could  his  figure  be  made  out.  With  him, 
however,  all  outline  of  form  is  "lost" 
from  his  always  being  clad  in  cast-off  gar- 
ments "a  world  too  wide,"  and  as  regards 
trouser-leg  and  coat-sleeve  a  world  too 
long,  though  the  latter  inconvenience  is 
easily  remedied  by  the  rollingup  process. 
Winter  and  summer  alike  he  goes  bare- 
foot, and  to  a  certain  extent  from  choice. 
He  could  no  doubt  muster  up  old  boots  as 
he  musters  up  other  old  clothing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  does  occasionally  get 
hold  of  a  pair  that  have  still  some  v^ear  in 
them,  and  as  far  as  appearance  goes  would 
be  rather  a  credit  than  otherwise  to  the 
rest  of  his  costume,  but  instead  of  wear- 
ing them  he  disposes  of  them  in  the  way 
of  sale  or  barter. 

Stockings  are  undreamed  of  in  his  phi- 
losophy of  dress.  New  clothing  of  any 
kind,  but  particularly  new  boots,  he  takes 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  are  not  for  him, 
and  as  a  wearer  of  old  clothes  he  is  decid- 
edly of  opinion  that  there  is  —  in  what  he 
would  call  an  "over-the-left "  sense  — 
nothing  like  leather,  nothing  so  bad,  so 
great  a  mistake,  as  old  boots.  His  objec- 
tion to  them  is  the  practical,  not  to  say 
painful  one,  that  they,  as  he  puts  it,  "  raws 
yer  feet."  Not  from  their  being  too 
large  —  though  the  fact  of  their  "fitting 
too  much"  has  a  tendency  to  rawing  — 
but  because  the  ridges  worn  in  tliem 
never  suit  the  "  bend  of  the  foot  "  of  sec- 
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ond  wearers,  the  hillocks  coming  where 
the  hollows  ought  to  be,  and  then,  as 
Slinger  remarks,  "there  yer  are,  yer 
know,  with  the  top  of  yer  foot  half 
rubbed  off."  If  Slinger  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  authority  —  and  I  believe  he  may  be, 
while  others  have  confirmed  to  me  his 
testimony  upon  the  point  —  this  fault  in 
old  boots  extends  even  to  "new  second- 
handers,"  as  those  boots  are  styled  that 
have  been  mended  and  done  up,  or,  in 
technical  language,  "translated  "  for  the 
second-hand  wardrobe  trade.  The  "last- 
ing "which  they  receive  in  the  translating 
process  may  make  them  look  unwrinkled, 
but  when  taken  into  wear  the  "real  origi- 
nal "  old  ridges  soon  assert  themselves 
again.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
translated  boots  are  chiefly  sold  among 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
taken notion.  The  principal  market  for 
them  is  among  the  struggling  poor,  the 
poor  who  strive  to  conceal  their  povert}', 
who  have,  or  believe  they  have,  an  ap- 
pearance to  keep  up,  who  cannot  afford  — 
if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it  —  to  be  seen 
down  at  heel,  and  who  would  lose  caste 
and  be  utterly  ashamed  were  they  com- 
pelled to  be  seen  without  boots  at  all. 
This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  Slinger 
elects  to  go  barefoot,  and  gives  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him  upon  the  point. 
Nor  does  he  appear  to  suffer  much  from 
the  practice,  the  more  especially  as  from 
wear  and  weather  the  soles  —  and  for  the 
matter  of  that  the  "  uppers  "  too  —  of  his 
feet  have  hardened  till  they  are  almost 
like  horn. 

Slinger  is  no  half-breed  of  his  race. 
His  parents  before  him  were  gutter-bred. 
They  have  not  seen  better  days,  have  not 
come  down  in  the  world,  are  not,  any 
more  than  the  bulk  of  their  neighbors, 
what  they  are  owing  to  any  sudden  or  un- 
expected turn  in 

The  April  sky  of  chance, 

Or  the  strong  tide  of  circumstance. 

Pretty  much  as  Slinger  is  now  was  his 
father  at  the  same  age.  On  attaining  to 
man's  estate  it  seemed  good  to  him  to 
give  himself  brevet  rank  as  a  laborer, 
though  in-reality  he  is,  merely  and  sheerly, 
a  loafer.  According  to  a  convenient  fic- 
tion current  among  the  loafing  fraternity, 
he  is  always  engaged,  from  early  morn  to 
dewy  eve,  searching  for  work  and  never 
finding  it.  Practically  his  being's  end 
and  aim,  both  by  day  and  night,  is  to  ob- 
tain as  much  drink  as  possible  "on  the 
cheap,"  and  one  way  or  another  he  man- 
ages to  obtain  a  good  deal.     Though  be- 


longing to  the  no-visible-means-of-support, 
rather  than  to  the  habitual-criminal  class, 
he  is  ^' well  known  to  the  police."  He 
has  repeatedly  "done  time  "  for  "drunks 
and  disorderlies,"  and  for  assaults  upon 
the  police,  public-house  landlords  and 
barmen,  and  members  of  the  general  pub- 
lic who  may  have  been  guilty  of  resenting 
his  importunities  to  them  to  stand  treat. 
He  has  also  been  several  times  convicted 
under  the  Education  Acts,  and  might  have 
been  convicted  many  a  time  and  oft  for 
wife-beating  could  the  wife  have  been 
induced  to  charge  him,  but  she  takes  her 
beatings  much  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
won't  charge.  Mrs.  Slinger — so  to 
name  her  for  the  nonce  —  is  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  keeping  together  what 
serves  the  family  for  home.  In  the  win- 
ter she  works  —  when  she  can  get  work 
to  do  —  in  white-lead  factories,  or  pickle 
factories,  or  in  rag-sorting  sheds  or  fire- 
wood yards.  In  the  season  the  family 
go  hopping,  and  occasionally  fruit-gath- 
ering and  harvesting:  also.  On  these 
agricultural  expeditions  the  mother  and 
boy  do  the  work,  while  the  father  consti- 
tutes himself  contractor  for  and  ganger 
over  their  labor,  and  sees  to  obtaining 
for  himself  his  accustomed  share  (which 
is  the  lion's)  of  their  earnings.  The  town 
residence  of  the  family  consists  of  a 
small  back  room  containing,  by  way  of 
furniture,  an  old  and  never-washed  "  tick  " 
stuffed  with  straw  or  shavings,  which 
serves  as  a  bed,  and  a  bundle  of  equally 
unwashed  rags  for  bed-clothes,  and  a 
couple  of  chairs  so  shorn  of  their  fair 
proportions  of  spars,  and  generally  so 
battered  and  broken  as  to  be  unsalable 
even  among  the  furniture  brokers  of  a 
rookery  quarter.  If  the  room  they  oc- 
cupy for  the  time  being  has  a  "  sideboard  " 
cupboard,  they  use  the  top  of  it  as  a  table. 
If  not,  they  can  get  along  very  well  with- 
out a  table.  Both  husband  and  wife  pre- 
fer malt  liquors  to  such  slops  —  as  they 
consider  them  —  as  tea  or  coffee,  and 
beer  cans  serve  them  sufficiently  for  such 
culinary  operations  as  they  indulge  in. 

As  regards  eatables,  they  live  chiefly 
upon  bread.  If  they  want  other  food,  and 
chance  to  be  in  a  position  to  afford  it, 
they  get  it  ready-cooked,  in  the  shape  of 
the  mysterious  but  cheap  and  savory 
sausage  or  saveloy,  or  the  toothsome  trot- 
ter. Even  if  they  want  a  bit  of  something 
warm,  they  are  still  independent  of  home 
cookery.  They  can  obtain  hot  "  faggots," 
hot  baked  potatoes,  hot  fried  fish,  or  a  cut 
of  pork  with  hot  pease-pudding.  The 
latter,  however,  is  a  dish  to  be  thought  of 
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only  in  association  with  high  festival  oc- 
casions, as,  for  instance,  when  the  money 
brought  back  from  the  hopping  is  being 
"knocked  down."  By  people  of  the 
Slinger  genus  —  and  a  great  many  hop- 
pickers  are  of  that  genus  —  such  money 
is  very  speedily  knocked  down,  and  that 
in  ways  that  would  earn  the  sternest  dis- 
approval of  thrift  societies.  But  when  it 
is  considered  how  hard  they  live,  and  often 
how  hard  they  starve,  in  a  general  way,  it 
is  scarcely  matter  for  wonder,  though  it 
may  be  for  regret,  that  when  opportuni- 
ties serve  they  should  go  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  living  like  lords  —  according  to 
their  notions  of  lordly  living  —  for  a  day 
or  two  in  the  year.  The  paucity  of  do- 
mestic means  and  appliances  in  the  SHnger 
household  has,  like  many  other  evils,  a 
touch  of  compensatory  good  about  it. 
Though  the  family  .revolve  in  a  limited 
orbit,  they  are  frequently  changing  their 
place  of  abode,  and  when  making  a  move 
they  have  commonly  good  reasons  for 
wishing  to 

Fold  their  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  silently  steal  away. 

This  it  is  easy  for  them  to  do.  They 
have  simply  to  shake  the  straw  out  of  the 
"tick,"  roll  it  and  the  bed-clothes  into  a 
bundle  which  the  wife  can  as  easily  carry 
under  her  arm  as  can  the  husband  the 
two  cut-down  chairs,  and  —  there  they  are. 
Mrs.  Slinger,  like  her  husband,  is  given  to 
drink,  and  in  respect  to  her  son  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  literal  truth  in  the  grim  joke 
which  speaks  of  gutter  children  as  being 
"weaned  on  gin  and  winkles."  In  regard 
to  drink,  she  goes  upon  different  lines 
from  her  husband.  For  weeks,  and  some- 
times for  months  at  a  stretch,  she  will 
confine  herself  to  her  sober  two  or  three 
pots  of  malt  or  "  goes  "  of  spirits  per  diem. 
Then  she  has  a  break-out,  and  drinks  hard 
and  continually  until  she  is  pulled  up  by 
an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  or,  as  she 
and  her  neighbors  style  it,  a  "  fit  of  the 
shakes." 

Slinger  is  free  of  his  parents' home  — 
after  a  fashion.  If  there  is  food  about 
and  to  spare  —  which  is  not  often  the  case 
—  he  can  have  of  what  is  to  spare,  and 
it  is  always  open  to  him  to  "kennel"  in 
the  parental  room  by  night,  if  he  feels  so 
disposed.  In  a  general  way,  however,  he 
is  expected  to  "scratch  for  himself,"  and 
this  expectation,  unlike  the  supposition 
as  to  his  father's  looking  for  work,  is  no 
fiction,  but  a  stern  reality.  He  must 
scratch,  or  starve.  The  senior  Slingers 
are   better   known   than   trusted.     There 


are  shades  of  respectability  and  social 
and  commercial  standing  even  in  rookery 
circles.  There  are  families  to  whom  rook- 
ery tradespeople  will  give  credit,  and  fam- 
ilies to  whom  they  will  not,  and  the  Slinger 
family  is  severely  relegated  to  the  latter 
category.  As  a  consequence,  when  the 
mother  is  out  of  work  or  "on  the  drink," 
the  household  would  often  be  totally  with- 
out food,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  broken  victuals  or  odd 
coppers  brought  home  by  young  Slinger. 
He  quite  appreciates  his  importance  in 
this  connection,  and  on  that  and  other 
grounds  assumes  a  very  independent  tone 
in  relation  to  his  parents.  Whether  such 
a  child  owes  obedience  to  such  parents  is 
a  question  of  morals  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  However  that  may  be, 
he  yields  them  very  little  obedience,  and 
no  reverence,  though  he  will  stand  by 
them  or  stick  up  for  them  in  a  clannish, 
blood-is-thicker-than-water  spirit.  Thus, 
if  he  found  his  father  engaged  in  fight 
with  another  loafer,  he  would  —  his  sense 
of  fair  play  being  imperfectly  developed 
— harass  the  enemy's  rear.  He  would 
attack  any  boy,  slang  any  woman,  and 
"'eave  arf  a  brick  at"  any  man  whom  he 
found  "  molesting  "  his  mother  when  she 
was  disguised  in  liquor.  At  the  same 
time  he  will  himself  unreservedly  speak 
of  "  our  old  feller"  or  "our  old  hen"  — 
as  he  familiarly  calls  his  parents  —  hav- 
ing been  "  properly  tight,"  and  will  glee- 
fully narrate  and  consumedly  laugh  over 
any  strange  pranks  they  may  have  played 
when  in  their  cups. 

"Shan't"  is  the  word  most  familiar  in 
his  mouth  as  a  reply  to  any  parental  com- 
mand that  does  not  exactly  chime  in  with 
his  personal  feelings  or  plans.  "  Dry 
up!"  is  the  slangy  and  impatient  excla- 
mation with  which  he  cuts  short  the  oc- 
casional attempts  of  his  mother  to  lecture 
him.  If  his  father  threatens  —  as  when 
drunk  he  frequently  does  —  to  "quilt" 
him,  or  skin  him  alive,  or  the  like,  he  will, 
if  he  is  out  of  arm's  reach,  and  a  retreat 
secure,  retort  with — "Will  yer,  old  fel- 
ler.? oh  no  yer  won't,  though.  Yer  ain't  a 
going  t©  knock  me  about  for  nothink,  so 
I  tells  yer."  Sometimes  the  father,  by 
going  upon  the  principle  of  a  word  and  a 
blow,  and  the  blow  first,  manages  to  seize 
and  thrash  the  boy.  At  such  times  Slinger 
is  heard  to  mutter  of  a  good  time  coming, 
when  he  will  be  able  —  and  willing  —  to 
punch  the  expletive  "old  'ed  "  of  his  pro- 
genitor. For,  sad  to  say,  the  vernacular 
of  my  Arab  is  not  only  larded  with  slang, 
but  full  of  stranire  oaths  and  dreadful  im- 
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precations.  Happily,  however,  his  curs- 
ing is  mere  "  poll-parroting."  He  knows 
not  what  he  says  ;  is  incapable  of  realizing 
the  horror  excited  in  the  minds  of  others 
at  hearing  such  words  falling  from  the 
lips  of  one  so  young. 

As  a  scratcher,  Slinger  naturally  turns 
his  attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  mat- 
ter of  food ;  and  here  he  is  fortunate 
enoujjh  to  have  some  specially  happy 
hunting-ground.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  the  rookery,  within  the  limits 
of  which  the  Slingers  confine  their  pere- 
grinations, there  is  an  engineering  estab- 
lishment, employing  some  five  or  six 
hundred  "hands."  Opposite  the  work- 
shop gates  are  several  coffee-shops  and 
eating-houses  of  the  humbler  kind,  to 
which  numbers  of  the  hands  who  do  not 
go  home  to  breakfast  or  dinner  resort  for 
those  meals.  Such  hands  are  a  tolerably 
hungry  army,  and,  in  an  ordinary  way, 
make  a  clean  sweep  of  their  provender. 
Still,  there  are  generally  a  few  among 
them  who,  from  one  reason  or  another, 
are  "off  their  feed  "  for  the  passing  day, 
and  unable  to  make  a  square  meal.  As 
in  eating-houses  of  the  type  here  in  ques- 
tion both  prices  and  quantities  are  fixed, 
any  portion  of  his  food  that  a  customer 
may  not  be  able  to  eat  becomes  his  by 
right  of  purchase.  The  more  thoughtful 
and  kindly  among  the  hands  (and  they  are 
the  great  majority)  exercise  this  right.  If 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  meal  they  have  still 
a  "  remainder  "  on  hand,  they  bring  it  out 
with  them,  and  bestow  it  on  some  one  of 
the  half-dozen  young  Arabs  who  are  "  in 
the  know"  as  to  these  eating-houses,  and 
have  marked  them  for  their  own.  Of  this 
little  band  my  Arab  is  chief,  partly  by 
right  of  prescription  as  having  been  longer 
on  this  "  lay  "  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
partly  also,  and  in  a  greater  measure,  from 
having  "fought  his  way  to  glory" — for 
among  his  tribe  right  is  awarded  but  scant 
acknowledgment  unless  it  is  coupled  with 
might.  There  are  few  days  upon  which 
he  works  this  lay  that  Slinger  does  not 
come  in  for  sufficient  food  to  save  him 
from  hunger.  Most  days  he  receives 
enough  for  a  "good  rough  fill,"  and  oc- 
casionally the  scraps  fall  to  his  lot  so 
plentifully  that  he  is,  of  his  abundance, 
able  to  take  some  home. 

In  other  ways  these  workshops  are  a 
material  source  of  income  to  Slinger.  The 
failure  of  appetite  upon  the  part  of  some 
of  those  who  are  most  liberal  in  the  be- 
stowal of  scraps  upon  him  at  breakfast 
time  arises  from  their  having  had  "  a  drop 
too  much  "  over  night.     They  know  from 


experience  that  towards  eleven  o'clock  a 
great  thirst,  combined  with  a  peculiar 
"sinking,"  will  fall  upon  them,  and  that 
their  first  desire  in  life  for  the  moment  will 
be  "to  have  their  lives  saved  "  by  means 
of  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  has  bitten  them. 
Of  course,  they  are  not  allowed  to  take 
drink  into  the  shops,  but  it  is  possible  to 
get  it  smuggled  in,  and  Slinger  is  known 
to  them  as  an  able,  willing,  and  successful 
blockade-runner.  Before  going  in  to  work 
after  breakfast,  the  Lushington  who  en- 
gages Slinger's  services  in  this  line  calls 
at  a  neighboring  public-house,  pays  for  a 
pint  —  or  it  may  be  a  quart  —  of  malt 
liquor,  and  leaves  orders  that  it  is  to  be 
put  into  a  well-corked  "bottle"  can  and 
delivered  to  Slinger  on  demand.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  Slinger,  with  his  can  con- 
cealed about  his  person  —  and  here  the 
circumstance  of  his  garments  being  many 
sizes  too  large  comes  in  handy  — goes  on 
watch  outside  a  certain  part  of  the  work- 
shop walls  until  he  receives  a  signal  that 
the  coast  is  clear;  then  he  clambers  up, 
with  cat-like  agility,  hangs  on  the  top  of 
the  wall  with  one  hand,  passes  the  caa 
with  another,  and  drops  back  without  hav- 
ing shown  his  head  over  the  parapet.  For 
each  job  of  this  kind  Slinger's  charge  is  a 
penny  —  though  he  sometimes  gets  more, 
that  being  a  point  he  leaves  to  the  discre- 
tion or  generosity  of  the  individuals  em- 
ploying him  in  this  wise. 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  his  clients 
to  pay  him  down  on  the  nail,  and  this 
affords  him  a  legitimate  excuse  for  being 
at  the  workshop  gate  at  one  o'clock  on 
Saturday,  when  the  men  are  coming  out 
with  their  week's  pay  in  their  pockets. 
Some  there  are  among  them  who  do  not 
take  such  heed  for  the  morrow  as  in 
strictness  they  perhaps  ought  to  do.  The 
claims  upon  their  wages  may  be  fully  as 
many  as,  or  even  more  than,  the  amount 
will  meet,  but  they  are  exhilarated  by 
having  a  lump  sum  in  hand.  For  a  mo- 
ment they  feel  in  their  degree  softened  by 
prosperity,  and  to  this  feeling  Slinger 
owes  it  that  he  frequently  comes  in  fpr 
other  odd  coppers  beside  those  lawfully 
(or  unlawfully)  due  to  him  for  blockade- 
running.  Nor  is  this  all.  "  Now's  the 
day  and  now's  the  hour"  when  workmen 
decide  that  their  shop  caps,  or  jackets,  or 
overalls,  have  been  worn  to  a  point  at 
which  they  are  no  longer  worth  the  trou- 
ble and  expense  of  washing  and  repairs. 
Garments  that  it  has  on  this  ground  been 
determined  to  cast  off  are  frequently  pre- 
sented to  such  waiters  upon  Providence 
as  Slinger,  and  that  youth  being  known, 
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and  in  his  way  popular,  fares  very  well  in 
this  respect.  Some  such  gifts  are  only 
fit  to  be  sold  as  rags  ;  others  are  in  such 
a  condition  that  they  can  still  be  utilized 
for  wear  —  by  an  Arab.  Thus  it  comes 
that  Slinger  is  often  to  be  seen  going 
about  clad  in  engineering  costume.  Very 
much  clad  in  it,  it  might  be  said,  for  he 
has  to  don  the  clothes  subject  only  to 
such  alterations  as  he  can  himself  make 
in  them,  and  these  alterations  consist 
merely  in  cutting  "  lumps  "  off  sleeves  or 
legs,  or  the  skirts  of  jackets. 

If  by  chance  the  coffee-houses  fail 
Slinger,  or  for  any  reason  he  has  not  re- 
sorted to  them  for  a  day,  there  are  one  or 
two  trades-people  in  the  neighborhood 
upon  whom  he  can  generally  count  as 
"good"  for  a  little  food.  Their  gifts  are 
ostensibly  made  in  pure  charity,  and 
doubtless  there  is  some  touch  of  "divine 
pity  "  in  the  spirit  that  moves  the  givers. 
Broadly,  however,  these  donations  in  kind 
are  of  the  nature  of  blackmail.  Partly 
because  business  premises  are  very  small, 
and  partly  because  it  is  the  trade  custom, 
shop  stock  is  a  good  deal  exposed  in 
rookery  quarters.  This  the  Slinger  tribe 
regard  as  a  providential  arrangement  on 
their  behalf.  The  presence  of  my  Arab 
near  a  shop  is  looked  upon  by  the  shop- 
keeper in  much  the  same  light  as  the 
presence  of  a  fox  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hen- 
roost would  be  looked  upon  by  a  farmer. 
It  is  known  that  he  is  watching  for 
"chances."  He  is  a  snatcher  as  well  as 
a  scratcher.  In  the  matter  of  "doing  a 
snatch,"  or,  in  plain  English,  stealing, 
Slinger's  desire  is  not  to  leave  undone, 
but  to  keep  unknown.  If  he  "spots  "a 
chance,  if  he  thinks  he  can  do  a  snatch 
safely,  he  will  do  it,  with  a  clear  con- 
science. With  him  doing  a  snatch  is  no 
mere  eu^Dhemism,  no  mere  slangy  para- 
phrase of  "convey  the  wise  do  call  it." 
He  has  no  sense  of  moral  restraint  or 
moral  wrongdoing  in  this  connection. 
He  has  never  heard  that  it  is  a  sin  to  steal 
a  pin,  and  if  any  one  propounded  that 
doctrine  to  him  his  reply  would  probably 
be,  "Get  out;  yer  ain't  a  going  to  stuff 
me  like  that."  Or  he  might  even  more 
emphatically  and  tersely  answer,  "  Yer 
lie."  Knowing  his  views  and  practice  as 
a  snatcher,  the  fat  and  scant-o'-breath  old 
widow  who  keeps  the  small  general  shop, 
and  the  cripple  proprietor  of  the  fried  fish 
and  baked  potato  emporium,  occasionally 
make  him  small  gifts  from  the  staler  por- 
tions of  their  edible  stock.  These  gifts 
are  professedly  charitable  offerings ;  but 
the  real  purpose  of  those  making  them  is 


to  bribe  him  off,  to  induce  him  to  turn  his 
attention  as  a  snatcher  to  some  other 
establishment  than  theirs.  His  snatch- 
ings  are  not  altogether  confined  to  goods 
exposed  for  sale.  He  will  snatch  from 
women  shopping,  and  more  especially 
from  those  of  them  who  maybe  so  unwise 
as  to  place  some  of  their  purchases  upon 
the  pavement  whilst  they  make  others. 
A  favorite  form  of  raidinj;  with  Slinger  is 
to  lie  in  wait  outside  a  sweetstutf  shop, 
and  snatch  from  children  as  they  come 
out  of  it,  absorbed  in  loving  contempla- 
tion of  the  delectable  wares  in  which  they 
have  been  investing  their  pocket  pence. 
Judged  technically,  Slinger  as  a  snatcher 
is  ratiier  bold  than  discreet.  He  has  re- 
peatedly been  captured,  either  after  pur- 
suit or  red-handed  in  the  act.  More  than 
once  he  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  but  only  in  their  hands.  The 
value  of  the  property  snatched  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  any  one 
to  incur  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  that 
would  be  involved  in  "charging"  him. 
He  is  dealt  with  on  the  short  shrift  prin- 
ciple. Either  the  constable  or  the  robbed 
tradesman  gives  him  a  sound  shaking  or 
cuffing,  and  sends  him  about  his  business. 
So  far  as  Slinger  has  any  business,  it  is 
that  of  "rusting" — i.e.  collecting  —  on 
the  chiffonnier  system  —  old  metal  and 
disposing  of  it  to  the  marine-store  dealers. 
In  his  character  of  a  "  ruster,"  Slinger 
probably  could,  an'  he  would,  account 
for  the  mysterious  disappearance  from 
"houses  to  let"  of  their  more  portable 
and  easily  accessible  metal  fixtures.  la 
the  open  pursuit  of  his  calling  he  rakes 
about  the  foreshore  of  the  river,  makes 
expeditions  to  workshops  and  factories 
whose  refuse  is  cast  out  of  doors,  and  pen- 
etrates into  lanes  and  alleys  into  which 
back  gates  of  better-class  houses  open, 
and  in  which  consequently  there  is  to  be 
found  a  good  deal  of  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  household  wreckage.  Though  "rust" 
is  the  primary  object  of  his  explorations 
of  rubbish  heaps,  all  is  fish  that  comes  to 
his  net.  In  the  "utilization  of  waste  sub- 
stances" field  of  labor  he  is  in  his  degree 
an  all-round  hand.  Bottles,  jam-pots,  pre- 
served-provision  tins,  old  boots,  rags  and 
bones  —  his  capacious  rusting-sack  hath 
stomach  for  them  all.  Occasionally,  too, 
if  he  comes  across  a  locality,  as  he  some- 
times does,  in  which  there  are  a  few  good 
wasteful  servants,  he  will  devote  a  special 
field-day  to  the  collection  of  coals  and  cin- 
ders. These  he  can  sell  to  the  neighbors 
of  his  parents,  though,  with  a  view  to  his 
own  personal  comfort,  he  generally  gives 
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them  up  for  home  consumption.  But 
while  rustin^r  is  considered  his  special 
line,  he  by  no  means  confines  himself  ex- 
clusively to  it.  He  will  hire  himself  out 
as  extra  bawler  and  general  assistant  to 
"  barrer "  greenojrocers,  fish-hawkers, 
hearth-stone  venders,  and  the  like.  He 
is  always  ready  to  hold  a  horse,  or  open 
the  door  of  a  cab  ;  and  from  time  to  time 
he  tries  his  luck  at  the  railway  stations  as 
one  of  the  "  carry  yer  parcel  "  brigade. 
When  the  local  soup-kitchen  is  open  he 
provides  himself  with  a  beer-can,  and 
spends  a  good  part  of  his  mornings  hang- 
ing about  the  gates  of  that  earthly  para- 
dise. He  begs  drops  from  the  fortunate 
ticket-holders  as  they  come  out,  and  when 
successful  in  his  appeals,  drinks  up  each 
drop  as  it  is  given,  so  that  his  can  is  ever 
empty  and  stands  as  a  mute  witness  in 
justification  of  his  horse-leech  cry  of 
Give !  give  !  He  sticks  to  his  post  to  the 
end,  in  the  hope  that  each  morning  may 
prove  one  of  those  red-letter  ones  on 
which,  there  being  a  surplus  of  soup  after 
the  ticket-holders  have  been  supplied, 
there  is  a  free  distribution  on  the  princi- 
ple of  first  come,  first  served. 

During  those  parts  of  the  summer  in 
which  he  is  in  town  Slinger  frequently 
resorts  to  a  highroad  much  traversed  by 
excursion  vans.  There  he  tosses,  and 
tumbles,  and  grimaces,  and  turns  cart- 
wheels, for  the  delectation  of  the  bold 
beanfeasters,  who  encourage  him  by  cop- 
pers, or  perhaps  by  a  delusive  expecta- 
tion of  coppers  which  are  not  given.  On 
the  return  journey,  when  the  feasters  are 
elated,  some  of  the  more  good-natured 
among  them  will,  if  they  have  any  scraps 
of  food  left  in  their  hampers,  throw  them 
out  to  the  Slinger  kind.  But  occasionally 
some  brutal  ruffian,  upon  whom  the  bad 
drink  has  done  its  bad  office,  will,  when 
the  Arabs  ask  for  bread  give  them  a  stone 
in  the  literal  sense  of  shying  a  bottle  at 
them.  Once  Slinger  was  severely  gashed 
in  this  way,  and  more  than  once  he  has 
narrowly  escaped  getting  under  the 
wheels  of  the  vans,  so  that  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  some  day  he  will  be  butch- 
ered to  make  a  cockney  holiday.  On 
bank  holidays,  and  other  high  festival 
days,  Slinger  considers  it  worth  his  while 
to  make  his  way  to  some  haunt  of  holiday- 
makers,  where  he  constitutes  himself  a 
camp-follower  (self-attached)  of  the  army 
of  pleasure-seekers.  Like  other  classes 
of  camp-followers,  he  is  suspected  of 
predatory  proclivities,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, comes  in  for  a  few  good  kicks ; 
but  he  also  gets  some  halfpence,  and  hav- 


ing already  discovered  from  painful  expe- 
rience that  life  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles, 
he  is  content  to  lake  the  rough  with  the 
smooth,  the  kicks  with  the  halfpence  in  a 
philosophic  spirit.  As  a  camp-follower, 
he  is  not  afraid  of  venturing  far  afield. 
Young  as  he  is,  he  has  done  his  Derby. 
He  tramped  to  Epsom  with  an  "  Old  Aunt 
Sally  "  party,  assisted  them  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  game  during  the  day,  and 
camped  out  with  them  on  the  downs  by 
night.  He  often  sleeps  out  even  when  in 
his  own  district.  His  parents  take  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  his  doing  so,  regarding  it 
merely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  of  passing 
convenience  upon  his  part.  The  practice 
probably  inflicts  very  little  hardship  upon 
him,  as  wherever  or  whatever  may  be  the 
places  of  shelter  to  which  he  resorts  when 
out  o'  nights  —  a  point  your  Arab  always 
keeps  to  himself  —  they  would  have  to  be 
very  wretched  places  indeed  if  they  were 
not,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  comfortable 
and  healthy  as  the  parental  living  and 
sleeping  apartment. 

Once  Slinger  attempted  to  take  a  com- 
paratively high  flight  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness. Having  by  some  means  amassed 
capital  to  the  extent  of  one  shilling,  he 
was  in  an  evil  moment  induced  to  embark 
in  the  newspaper  trade.  Being  utterly 
uneducated,  and  therefore  largely  depen- 
dent upon  others,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  clique  of  trade 
competitors,  who,  partly  for  a  "lark,"  and 
partly  from  trade-unionist  motives,  set 
him  calling  "a'penny  Hekkers  "  a  penny 
each,  or  two  for  three-a'pence,  and  an- 
nouncing battles,  murders,  and  sudden 
deaths  that  had  not  taken  place.  Of 
course,  might  -  have  -  been  purchasers 
thought  that  Slinger  was  trying  to  have  a 
"lark"  with  them,  and  he  did  little  or  no 
trade.  In  the  course  of  a  week  his  capital 
was  gone,  and  with  this  loss,  and  the 
gain  of  a  pair  of  beautiful  black  eyes  re- 
ceived in  combat  with  one  of  the  youths 
who  had  played  tricks  upon  him,  he  re- 
tired from  the  business  in  disgust,  and 
betook  him  to  rusting  again. 

As  already  indicated,  Slinger  is  suffi- 
ciently brave  in  his  own  fashion;  but  it 
cannot  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  chival- 
rous where  the  softer  sex  is  concerned. 
It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  he 
would  be.  In  the  home  circles  in  which 
he  moves,  wife  (or  paramour)  beating  and 
fights  between  women  are  common  oc- 
currences, and  Slinger,  like  his  betters, 
unconsciously  adapts  himself  to  his  en- 
vironment. Even  now,  if  he  has  a  quarrel 
with  a  girl,  his  talk  is  of  "  slogging  "  her, 
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of  "  knockino^  corners  off  "  her,  "  landins: 
her  one  on  the  nose,"  and  so  forth.  On 
another  point,  too,  his  environment  seems 
likely  to  mould  him  evilly.  If  there  is 
anything  in  the  law  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission, the  "drink  craving"  is  in  all 
probability  inborn  with  Slinger,  and  all 
his  surroundings  tend  to  develop  it  in 
him.  He  is  witness  to  scenes  of  drinking 
and  drunkenness  every  day  of  his  life,  and 
has  probably  no  conception  that  they  are 
not  an  ordained  and  integral  feature  of 
every-day  life.  If,  when  themselves  in 
the  maudlin  stage  of  drunkenness,  his 
parents  want  to  show  an  unwonted  tender- 
ness towards  him,  they  give  him  of  their 
drink  ;  and  when  carrying  drink  for  others 
he  takes  toll  in  the  shape  of  a  good  sip, 
which  evidently  goes  down  with  a  relish 
highly  suggestive  of  the  strength  of  the 
craving  growing  with  his  growth. 

My  Arab,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  tough 
little  customer  ;  nevertheless,  his  wretched 
mode  of  life  tells  upon  him  at  times.  He 
has  few  opportunities,  and  probably  little 
inclination,  to  practise  the  virtue  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  neglect  upon  this 
point  brings  its  own  punishment,  in  the 
shape  of  frequent  outbreaks  of  skin-dis- 
ease. In  the  winter  season,  if  ihe  weather 
proves  severe,  it  finds  out  his  weak  spots. 
His  feet,  though  case-hardened,  swell  and 
"  chap,"  and  he  suffers  from  neuralgic 
affections.  At  such  times  he  is  to  be  seen 
painfully  limping  about,  with  his  face  ban- 
daged —  or,  as  he  graphically  describes  it, 
"with  his  head  in  a  sling"  —  and  looking, 
and  doubtless  feeling,  "  the  picture  of 
misery."  But  the  point  in  connection 
with  him  which  affords  "food  for  saddest 
contemplation "  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
wretched  little  creature  though  he  be,  he 
is  a  highly  fortunate  example  of  his  class. 
There  are  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of 
children  who  are  to  the  full  as  badly  off  as 
he  in  relation  to  parents  and  home,  and 
surroundings  generally,  but  whose  suffer- 
ings are  more  and  greater  than  his,  be- 
cause they  lack  his  capacity  for  self-help. 
What  will  become  of  Slinger  if  he  lives  to 
attain  to  manhood  is  of  course  an  open 
question,  though  within  a  very  limited 
range.  If  very  fortunate,  he  may  get  into 
"trouble"  while  he  is  still  young  enough 
to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  or  re- 
formatory. If  this  does  not  befall,  the 
open  question  will  be  narrowed  to  whether 
it  will  be  the  criminal  or  the  no-visible- 
means-of-support  section  of  society  that 
he  will  go  to  swell.  To  one  or  the  other 
of  them  he  is  certain  to  gravitate. 

I  have  seen   much   prettier  and   more 


sentimental  pen-and-ink  pictures  of  Arabs 
than  mine  ;  and  it  may  be  that  there  have 
been  individual  Arabs  who  have  justified 
these  pleasanter  portraits.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, however,  the  characteristics  of  my 
Arab  are  the  badge  of  all  his  tribe.  He 
is  drawn  from  the  life,  and  that  not  from 
a  single  sitting,  not  as  the  result  of  a 
morning's  "  slumming  "  by  way  of  pastime, 
or  a  fiying  visit  to  a  low  quarter  under 
police  protection.  I  have  known  Slinger 
from  his  infancy  upwards,  and  have  had 
a  daily  —  and  still  existing — experience 
amongst  his  class,  extending  over  a  period 
of  twelve  years.  I  have  drawn  him,  both 
personally  and  as  a  type,  in  his  habit,  as 
lie  lives,  with  all  his  imperfections  on  his 
head  ;  but  in  doing  so  I  have  wrought  in 
no  unkindly  or  unpitying  spirit. 


From  The  National  Review. 
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BY  LADY  JOHN   MANNERS. 

In  one  of  our  old  cathedrals  may  be  seen  the  monu- 
ment of  a  lady  who  died  from  the  prick  of  a  needle. 
No  monuments  have  as  yet  been  erected  to  those 
martyrs  who  succumb  to  the  pin-pricks  of  the 
Penny  Post. 

Seiina. —  Mother!  Here  are  the  let- 
ters that  arrived  while  you  were  away. 
Did  you  like  your  two  days'  holiday.? 

Idie  IVoinan.  —  Every  one  was  very 
kind,  but  the  meeting  father  went  to  at- 
tend began  at  six  and  lasted  till  eleven 
yesterday.  My  hostess  and  I  were  in  the 
gallery.  About  three  hundred  men  were 
smoking.  I  am  afraid  you  may  perceive 
an  atmosphere  of  tobacco  and  rose-water 
about  my  hair.  I  have  been  sprinkling  it 
with  rose-water,  but  the  tobacco  is  the 
stronger.  Father  drove  straight  from  the 
railway  station  to  a  meeting.  We  may 
send  for  him  at  midnight,  but  he  don't 
think  he  will  get  back  till  two  or  three  in 
the  morning. 

Seiina,  —  There  are  about  forty  letters 
for   him   and   several   telegrams,   answer 

•A  ** 

paid. 

Idle  Woman.  —  We  must  not  have  him 
pursued;  in  fact  he  happened  to  say  he 
was  going  to  several  meetings.  Now  for 
my  letters. 

To  the  Honble.  Mrs,  Maunder,  London, 
Madam, — 

We  propose  holding  a  bazaar  for  our 
Hospital,  in  June.  We  think  a  novelty 
would  draw.  We  have  not  decided  whether 
to  represent  a  Tyrolean  village,  a  New 
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haven  fish-market,  or  an  Assyrian  temple. 
In  the  former  case,  would  you,  madam, 
appear  as  a  shepherdess  ?  A  live  lamb 
will  be  provided  by  a  benevolent  butcher. 
He  will  take  the  little  animal  to  his  prem- 
ises when  the  bazaar  is  over.  As  a  musi- 
cal  entertainment  may  form  part  of  the 
programme,  will  you  sing  "The  Merry 
Swiss  Boy,"  wearing  the  Tyrolean  cos- 
tume? If  we  decide  on  the  Newhaven 
scene,  kindly  wear  the  fish-wife's  short 
striped  petticoat,  and  sing  "Caller  Her- 
rin'."  If  our  committee  choose  the  As- 
syrian mise-en-scene,  a  few  visits  to  the 
British  Museum  may  be  necessary  before 
we  settle  on  the  costume.  We  have  al- 
ready the  promise  of  mummies  —  and  one 
or  two  sphinxes  would  be  effective,  if  we 
can  borrow  them.  We  confidently  antici- 
pate a  favorable  reply  at  your  earliest 
convenience.         Faithfully  yours, 

John  Brown. 

James  Jones. 

John  Robinson. 

Central  Hospital,  Eastminster. 

To  this,  Selina,  we  will  write  a  refusal. 
Your  father  might  sustain  a  severe  shock 
if  he  saw  me  in  either  of  the  first  two  cos- 
tumes, and  I  object  to  being  mixed  up 
with  mummies  before  my  time  comes. 

Selina.  —  There  are  notes  from  Miss 
Thrush  and  Mademoiselle  Fauvette. 
They  say  their  annual  concerts  will  take 
place  soon;  they  are  sure  you  will  take 
tickets  as  usual.  Miss  Blackbird  gives 
her  Grand  Ballad  Concert  in  six  weeks, 
and  she  reminds  you  of  your  annual  cus- 
tom ;  she  also  hopes  you  will  tell  your 
friends  of  the  entertainment.  She  has 
taken  St.  Edward's  Hall,  and  is  afraid  the 
expenses  will  be  high. 

Idle  WomaJi.  —  Yes,  Selina,  we  will  not 
disappoint  these  good  ladies.  They  have 
a  very  hard  struggle  ;  for  teachers  of  mu- 
sic are  many,  and  pupils  are  few.  You 
have,  probably,  many  more  years  to  live 
than  I  have,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  count 
the  cost  before  you  begin  taking  tickets 
for  annual  concerts.  Say  you  take  two 
guinea  tickets  from  six  artistes  yearly  for 
twenty  years,  the  amount  will  come  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds. 

Selina.  —  Why,  mother,  have  you  been 
to  see  the  Calculating  Boy? 

Idle  Woman.  —  No;  I  have  been  tak- 
ing to  heart  Mr.  Fawcett's  advice  on 
thrift.  Here  is  a  letter  marked  "Imme- 
diate:"— ^ 

Dear  Mrs.  Maunder, — 

You  may  not  —  in  fact,  you  will  not  — 
remember  me.    But  I  was  a  friend  of 


your  excellent  grandmamma's.  I  saw 
you  in  long  clothes.  You  were  a  really 
lovely  baby.  I  feel  that  my  having  known 
you  at  that  interesting  period  of  your 
existence  gives  me  a  sort  of  excuse  for 
renewing  the  relations  between  us.  I 
have  written  a  play.  Believing  that  you 
are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Irving,  I  trust 
you  will  do  your  best  to  have  it  repre- 
sented at  the  Lyceum.  I  send  the  manu- 
script of  my  tragedy  —  "  Boadicea."  Will 
you  kindly  let  me  have  your  opinion  of  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Believe  me,  dear  Mrs.  Maunder, 

Your  old  friend,  and  sincere  well- 
wisher, 
Amelia  Plantagenet  Jones. 

Oh,  Selina,  I  have  no  influence  at  all 
with  managers.  I  suppose  this  large  par- 
cel is  the  play.  It  is,  doubtless,  invaluable 
to  the  owner.  Let  us  register  it  and  return 
it  at  once. 

Selina.  —  There  are  several  more  pack- 
ets.    I  will  read  some  of  the  letters  out : 

Madam,  — 

I  send  you  several  funereal  elegies  I 
have  written  for  celebrated  men  who  have 
quitted  this  sublunary  sphere.  My  poetic 
fire  bursts  forth 

Idle  Woman.  —  Stop,  my  dear.  I  have 
several  times  already  tried  t'o  quench 
those  funeral  fires.  I  told  the  writer  T 
could  take  no  more  of  the  mournful 
strains. 

Selina.  —  But,  mother,  he  says  he  sent 
you  twelve  copies  of  his  poem  "  Wails  and 
Moans,  Sighs  and  Groans,"  a  twelvemonth 
ago.     He  writes  :  — 

Madam,  I  offered  you  these,  feeling  we 
were  indeed  kindred  spirits,  as  a  present. 
If,  however,  you  like  to  send  me  a  return 
present,  which  would  take  the  form  of  a 
pecuniary  mark  of  appreciation,  it  would 
now  be  welcome.  And  I  should  much 
like  the  letters  returned  that  I  sent  with 
them  from  several  of  my  distinguished 
patrons. 

Your  faithful  brother  in  literature, 

Milton  Simkins. 

Sappho  Villa, 

Q  uackton-in-the-Willows. 

Idle  Woman.  —  This  is  serious.  We 
must  cross-question  Mumford.  Ring  the 
bell. 

Enter  Mumford^  to  whom  both  ladies 
in  a  kind  of  intermittent  staccato  duet  :  — • 

Mumford,  an  unpleasant  thing  has  oc- 
curred. It  seems,  twelve  copies  of  a 
poem,  by  Mr.  Milton  Simkins,  were  sent 
here  a  year  ago.    Did  you  see  them  ? 
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Mumford  (who  is  most  respectable 
and  conscientious,  ru'obino^  his  brow). 
Ma'am,  I  appear  to  have  some  kind  of 
recollection  of  a  parcel  of  the  sort  arrivin<i:, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively. 
There  are  several  hundred  pamphlets  on 
master's  table,  not  opened;  they  require 
dusting,  ma'am.  Shall  I  commence  di- 
vesting them  of  their  outer  coverings  ? 

Both  Ladies  (much  agitated,  in  some- 
what shrill  tones).  No!  Mumford.  Let 
no  one  venture  to  approach  your  master's 
table.  Miss  Maunder  and  I  will  consider 
what  is  to  be  done  (Exit  Mumford^  rue- 
fully, rubbing  his  forehead). 

Idle  Woman.  —  We  must  send  a  pres- 
ent to  Mr.  Milton  Simkins;  but  where 
can  his  original  letters  be  ? 

Selina.  —  Mother,  don't ! 

Idle  Woman. —  Well,  we  must  tell 
father  all  about  it.  Here  are  applications 
from  the  Dress  Reform  Association,  the 
Funeral  Reform  Company,  the  Bread 
Reform  Company,  the  reform  of 

Selina.  —  Mother,  I  ought  not  to  inter- 
rupt, but  grandmamma  lived  to  a  great 
age  —  she  looked  so  bright.  How  did 
people  get  on  before  all  these  reforms 
were  started  ? 

Idle  Woman.  —  We  will  write  to  Mr. 
Augustus  Sala;  he  is  sure  to  find  out  for 
us.     More  letters. 

Madam,  — 

1  ham  personally  unknown  to  you.  I 
ham  in  urgent  need  of  ten  pounds.  I  en- 
close testimonials  to  prove  that  I  ham  a 
person  of  real  merit  and  remarkable  habil- 
ity.  This  is  Thursday.  Unless  I  can 
get  ten  pounds  by  Saturday  my  little  Ome 
will  be  broken  hup.  I  will  call,  con- 
fidently hanticipating  to  receive  the  sum. 
Your  hanxious  petitioner, 

James  George. 
Testimonials  enclosed. 

4,  Ernest  Row, 

William  Square,  S.E. 

Here  is  another  letter:  — 

To  Madame  Maundere, 
Madame,  — 

Your  honored  spouse  is  known  to  have 
made  his  Knr  at  a  bath  in  my  beautiful 
Faterland.  Will  you  tell  me  all  the  treat- 
ment your  spouse  did  make?  My  good 
husband  is  ill.  I  want  him  to  make  also 
a  journey  to  a  health  bath.  I  have  send 
drawings  I  have  done.  Will  you  buy 
some,  as  treatments  cost  much  moneys.  1 
send  my  testimonials. 

Yours,  Madame, 

Babette  Schmidt. 

4,  Church  Place, 
Greenbauk. 


Selina.  —  Mother,  do  let  us  be  careful 
not  to  send  Madame  Schmidt's  testimo- 
nials to  Mr.  George.  Must  we  open  more 
of  these  packets  ?  Here  is  a  little  box  of 
crochet-work,  and  some  music. 

Idle  Woman. — The  parcels  can  wait. 
Here  is  an  application  about  women's 
rights.  Ah  !  Selina,  I  like  these  lines  on 
that  subject,  but,  alas  !  I  cannot  remem- 
ber who  wrote  them  :  — 

The  rights  of  women,  what  are  they  } 
The  right  to  labor  and  to  pray ; 
The  right  to  comfort  in  distress, 
The  right,  when  others  blame,  to  bless^ 

What  is  this  letter? 

Lowbury  Athenaeum. 

Madam,  — 

Believing  you  and  the  much  respected 
Mr.  Maunder  are  deeply  interested  in  so- 
cial progress,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
you  to  allow  a  drawing  room  meeting  to 
be  held  in  your  house  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  on  the  improvement  of  man.  \ 
Yours  faithfully, 

John  Thornton. 

Selina.  —  Decline,  mother.     Social   re 
formers  always  stamp.     The  floor  might 
give  way.  J 

Idle  Woman.  —  Yes.  Here  is  a  note 
written  on  papyrus,  which  is  so  mucl) 
used. 

Dearest  Julia, — 

I  have  just  come  from  Paris.  Edwin 
thinks  I  might  write  my  French  tour. 
Could  you  introduce  me  to  a  few  editors? 
I  believe  all  editors  are  delightful.  Do, 
and  you  shall  see  my  last  Worth  gown. 
Quite  a  creation  — one  wave  of  vermilion 
velvet ! 

Your  loving 

Angelina. 

Well,  Selina,  I  am  sure  that  all  editors, 
indeed  all  men,  would  be  charmed  with 
Angelina,  her  eyes,  and  her  gowns.  But, 
unfortunately,  their  readers  won't  see 
those  pretty  smiles  that  give  such  point 
to  her  pretty  little  sentences.  But  she 
shall  be  brought  into  editorial  presence. 

Selina.  —  There  are  several  letters 
about  church  restoration.  How  is  it  all 
the  churches  in  Middleshire  seem  to  be 
tottering  about  this  time  ? 

Idle  Woman.  —  Father  says  they  were 
all  built  about  the  same  date.  I  tear  we 
cannot  subscribe  to  restore  all  of  them. 
1  see  people  are  going  to  have  fancy  fairs, 
readings,  and  concerts  to  help  to  rebuild 
them.  At  all  events,  they  give  people  a 
good  object  to  work  for  ;  even  play  may 
be  profitable,  in  two  senses. 
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Selina.  —  The  manager  of  the  Exford 
Coffee-House  writes:  — 

Madam,  — 

We  are  anxious  to  raise  funds  to  pay 
off  a  debt  incurred  under  the  following; 
circumstances.  The  \veei<  we  opened  our 
coffee-house  a  grand  expedition  of  Recha- 
bites  proposed  to  tai<e  refreshments  at 
our  establishment,  after  visiting  our  mag- 
nificent ruins.  We  were  told  we  might 
expect  a  thousand.  We  therefore  laid  in 
a  thousand  pork-pies,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  Bath-buns.  Unfortunately,  only 
fifty  Rechabites  arrived.  Will  you  assist 
us  in  clearing  off  our  debt  "i 
'  ^  I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 
.^  Your  obedient  servant, 

Matthew  Muddle, 
,  Manager. 

^  The  Friendly  Co£Eee-Pot, 
>  Exford. 

,  Idle  Woman.  —  Coffee-house  managers 
and  political  agents  are,  it  seems,  equally 
liable  to  mistakes.  They  might  ask  that 
pleasant  young  clergyman  to  get  up  living 
wax-work's  for  their  benefit. 

Selina.  —  Mother,  don't  suggest  him. 
You  know  everybody  asks  him,  and  he 
will  think  us  such  bores.  There  are  some 
applications  for  the  Idiot  Asylum,  the 
Orphan  Home,  Deaf  and  Dumb  School ; 
but  you  must  let  those  stand  over.  Here 
is  your  green  box  with  the  social  corre- 
spondence, and  the  red  one  with  all  your 
invitations.  Some  are  for  a  month  off, 
but  you  ought  to  answer  at  once  if  pos- 
sible. 

Idle  Woman.  —  Certainly,  Selina.  But, 
first,  here  is  another  note,  marked  "  Very 
important." 

My  dear  Mrs.  Maunder, — 

I  have  written  a  new  song,  "In  the 
Clouds."  Would  you  kindly  send  a  little 
notice  of  it  to  the  Moriiiiig  Post  and 
Standard^  and  do  you  think  the  Times 
would  give  it  a  word  ?  I  have  asked  Ma- 
dame Nilsson  to  sing  it.  She  says  it  does 
not  exactly  suit  her,  or  she  would.  The 
earlier  the  notice  can  appear  the  better. 
Your  devotion  to  art  is  my  excuse  for 
writing. 

Yours  truly, 

Hubert  Jenkins. 
(JVom  de  plume,  Giacomo  dl  Napoli.) 

Selina.  —  Oh,  please  do  not  write  to 
the  papers  I  You  must  make  out  the  list 
of  cards  to  be  left  to-day,  some  in  South 
Kensington,  some  in  Cheyne  Walk,  and 
some  in  Mayfair.     Remember,   too,   we 


have  to  write  out  six  hundred  cards  for 
the  first  of  father's  three  scientific  soirees, 
and  do'let  us  be  careful  to  send  them  to 
the  right  addresses,  and  not  to  invite  any 
of  those  who  have  died,  as  it  hurts  the 
feelings  of  the  survivors. 

Idle  Woman.  —  Yes,  dear;  we  will  take 
every  pains,  but  blue  and  red  books  are 
not  more  infallible  than  Bradshaw:  mis- 
.takes  now  and  then  creep  in,  and  people 
change  their  addresses  so  often.  Six 
hundred  cards  seem  a  good  many,  but  I 
believe  it  is  a  rule  that  a  third  decline. 

Selina.  —  Then,  mother,  will  you  write 
about  our  gowns  for  the  occasion  .'* 

Idle  Woman.  —  The  great  dress  ques- 
tion you  must  settle.  Anything  that  peo- 
ple won't  tumble  over,  and  that  looks  cool. 
Here  are  more  notes  marked  "  Imme- 
diate." 

Dear  Mrs.  Maunder,  — 

I  should  feel  so  much  obliged  if  you 
would  ask  your  uncle,  Lord  Shropshire, 
for  leave  for  my  cousin.  Captain  Hanley, 
to  fish  in  his  reserved  trout  stream,  close 
to  Burgtown,  where  he  is  quartered. 
Tickets  may  be  had  for  the  other  river, 
but  young  Hanley  prefers  privacy.  If 
he  could  have  ten  days'  fishing  the  end 
of  this  month  we  should  feel  so  much 
pleased. 

Yours  most  truly, 

Maria  Marchmont. 

Mill  Cottage, 

Breezemere. 

Selina.  —  I  think,  mother,  you  ought  to 
say  that  Uncle  Shropshire  also  prefers 
privacy,  though  he  don't  get  it,  for  Aunt 
Shropshire  is  so  good-natured  to  her 
friends,  that  Cousin  Wrekin  said  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  river  in  Norway,  because 
she  had  given  away  all  the  fishing  one 
year.  She  says  she  dreads  the  May-fly 
season,  because  she  has  to  be  quite  diplo- 
matic about  the  rods.  Of  course  all  the 
fishing  is  engaged  for  months.  Poor  dear 
old  lady  —  don't  give  her  another  letter 
to  write. 

Idle  Woman.  —  I  hate  saying  no. 

Selina.  —  If  you  try  to  say  yes  to  every 
one  you  will  end  by  being  obliged  to  say 
no  continually. 

Idle  Woman.  —  True ;  we  will  refer 
the  matter  to  father.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  New  York:  — 

Madam,  — 

Having  read  with  interest  the  Honorable 
Matthew  Maunder's  last  work,  on  "The 
Increase  of  Species  as  demonstrated  by 
the  Multiplication  of  the  Common  Bore," 
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I  venture  to  ask  for  his  autograph  to  add 
to  my  collection. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Albert  James. 

Twelfth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Enter  Mumford  (with  hesitation).  —  I 
beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  but  Mrs.  Glasse 
would  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  to  be 
lunch  or  dinner  to-day,  as  it  is  just  two 
o'clock. 

IdleWoman. — Lunch!  certainly.  Some- 
thing must  come  up  immediately. 

Selina.  —  iMother  !  Here  is  a  letter 
from  pretty  Mrs.  Herbert,  asking  if  we 
could  write  to  Mr,  Palette  for  tickets  for 
the  private  view  of  the  pictures. 

Idle  Woman. — We  must  not  do  that, 
for  once  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Palette  to  ask 
for  tickets.  She  sent  us  two.  Imagine 
my  remorse  when  I  heard  they  were  her 
own. 

Selina,  —  Now,  mother,  we  had  better 
lose  no  time  in  seeing  the  parcels  and 
testimonials  are  safely  returned,  as  to- 
morrow will  bring  fresh  cargoes. 

Idle  Woman.  —  Thank  you,  Selina. 
What  should  I  do  if  you  wanted  to  go  to 
one  of  the  ladies'  universities  ? 

Selina.  —  Mother,  I  should  like  to  go 
to  Oxbridge  next  year. 

Idle  Woman  collapses  permanently. 


From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
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In  the  dining-room  of  a  house  that  I 
know  well  there  hangs  over  the  chimney- 
piece  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  painted  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely.  She  is  not  pretty,  but 
she  has  a  kind,  homely  face,  quite  unlike 
many  of  the  ladies  that  Sir  Peter  used  to 
paint.  She  is  dressed  in  pearly  satin, 
with  a  red  scarf  floating  from  her  shoul- 
ders. As  to  her  name,  I  will  only  repeat 
what  Ben  Jonson  wrote  in  his  "Epitaph 
on  Elizabeth  L.  H. :  "  — 

One  name  was  Elizabeth, 
'■  The  other  let  it  sleep  with  death. 

There  has  always  been  the  tradition 
concerning  our  Elizabeth  that  she  was  an 
excellent  woman, — a  good  wife  and  a 
kind  mother.  She  lies  buried  in  the  little 
country  churchyard,  and  there  is  a  monu- 
ment to  her  memory  within  the  church, 
which  stands  in  a  sheltered  hollow  in  the 
windy  fields,  overlooking  a  great  sweep  of 
bare,  open  country.     There  is  a  ring  of 


brown  beech-trees,  where  the  rooks  build, 
and  a  low  stone  wall  at  the  edge  of  the 
graveyard;  and  here,  in  the  spring,  blos- 
som the  first  celandines  and  sweet  white 
violets.  And  there  is  also  one  bushy 
yew-tree  standing  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
green  beds  of  the  sleeping  people.  How 
many  sweet  hopes,  and  weary  burthens, 
and  disappointed  hearts  lie  there  ?  We 
shall  never  know;  and  indeed,  it  is  only 
when  we  ourselves  have  seen  the  brown 
trench  opened,  and  heard  the  sound  of 
the  sharp  stones  and  heavy  earth  falling 
on  the  coflSn  that  holds  one  we  loved,  that 
we  learn  how  much  of  our  own  lives  and 
hearts  may  be  buried  in  those  graves. 

In  the  library  of  the  manor-house  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  Elizabeth's  books,  and 
in  each  she  has  inscribed  her  name  in  her 
large  and  rather  tremulous  handwriting. 
First  of  all  there  is  her  Bible,  which  has 
a  dishevelled  Magdalen  and  a  weeping 
willow  embroidered  in  tarnished  gold  and 
silver  thread  on  the  cover.  On  the  fly- 
leaf she  has  written  the  date  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  the  dates  of  the  births  of  her 
children.  And  then,  lower  down — and 
this  time,  poor  lady  !  in  very  faint,  blurred 
writing  —  the  record  of  the  death  of  the 
youngest  infant  "of  Convolsian  Fitts." 
There  are  the  Psalms  of  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  which  have  been  so  long  super- 
seded by  those  of  Tate  and  Brady;  and 
next  to  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  we  have  a 
Church  of  England  Prayer-book  "done" 
into  Portuguese,  which  clearly  shows  us 
that  Elizabeth  was  a  woman  of  fashion, 
and  had  learnt  the  language  of  Catherine 
of  Braganza.  And  then  follow  a  row  of 
little,  shabby,  well-worn  books,  here  and 
there  with  passages  marked,  and  with 
leaves  turned  down  at  places  to  which,  no 
doubt,  the  dear  lady  loved  to  recur.  In 
"  Death  made  Comfortable,  or  the  Way  to 
Dye  Well,"  the  page  which  contains  the 
"  Prayer  on  the  Death  of  a  Child  "  is  dog- 
eared and  worn  with  much  using.  One 
can  almost  fancy  one  sees  the  marks  of 
tears  on  the  dim  yellow  paper.  The 
prayer  *s  expressed  quaintly  enough,  yet 
there  is  something  touching  in  the  plain, 
homely  words:  "O!  Almighty  Father, 
thou  art  pleased  now  to  turn  my  joys  into 
Sorrows,  and  to  take  away  from  me  that 
sweet  Babe,  which  thou  lately  gavest  me 
for  my  Delight  and  Comfort.  But  I  hum- 
bly Bow  my  Self  to  bear  it  patiently  and 
without  murmuring  because  it  is  thy  Do- 
ing. Thou  hast  sent  this  poor  little  Child 
into  the  World,  O!  Lord,  to  see  and  to 
taste  Life,  but  hast  not  allowed  it  to  stay 
till  it  Could  rightly  understand   the  end 
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and  business,  or  relish  the  Comforts  and 
Satisfactions  thereof." 

Then  follow  the  simple  consolations  : 
"  If  it  Stayed  not  here  to  enjoy  Pleasure; 
soe  neither  did  it  Stay  to  be  pined  away 
with  Sorrow  and  Care.  It  lived  not  long 
enough  to  be  versed  in  all  the  Vexations 
of  our  State,  nor  to  run  thro  that  Great 
variety  of  miseryes  and  misfortunes,  which 
are  incident  here  to  our  Nature,  But  went 
off  before  it  had  time  to  trye  how  much 
Evil  is  to  be  Endured  in  this  Life;  yea 
before  it  was  come,  to  aggravate  any  af- 
flictions by  imagination,  or  to  anticipate 
the  same  by  Fear,  or  to  reflect  in  bitter- 
ness of  Spirit,  and  lay  to  heart  what  it  did 
endure." 

The  next  prayer  in  the  little  book  is  for 
one  who  "is  made  childless,"  and  it  ends 
with  the  words:  *'Tho  among  Men  I  am 
quite  forgotten,  yet  let  me  be  Graciously 
remembred,  and  received  by  thee  when 
thou  reckonest  and  callest  over  the  Num- 
ber of  thy  Children,  for  my  Dear  Lord 
and  Saviour's  sake."  There  are  prayers 
for  every  possible  person  in  every  possi- 
ble condition,  with  obliging  notes  in  the 
margin,  advising  us  in  certain  cases  to 
omit  "the  words  within  the  books,"  and 
to  put  "we  for  they,  ours  for  theirs,  are 
for  am,  etc."  And  there  is  a  preface  which 
contains  "Directions  for  an  Holy  and  an 
Happy  Death,"  in  which  it  recommends 
ministers  to  see  that  their  "  Discourses 
also  be  Savoury,"  so  that  the  dying  man 
may  be  "stored  with  matter  for  devout 
thoughts  and  Ejaculations." 

The  next  book  upon  the  shelf  is  "The 
Heart's  Ease,  or,  a  Remedy  against  all 
troubles,  with  a  Consolatory  Discourse  to 
prevent  Immoderate  Grief."  It  advocates 
what  we  might  call  drastic  treatment; 
some  of  the  advice  for  modifying  grief  is 
really  alarming.  "When  thy  mind  is 
troubled,"  says  Dr.  Symon  Fitzpatrick, 
"and  whines  and  cries  for  such  and  such 
a  bauble,  do  with  it  as  we  do  with  children 
when  they  cry  they  know  not  for  what, 
affright  it  with  the  representation  of  some 
terrible  thing;  shew  it  the  pains  of  Hell, 
ask  it  how  it  likes  to  burn  in  eternal 
flames,  and  whether  it  can  be  contented 
to  be  damned.  Let  it  see  there  is  some- 
thing indeed  to  cry  for,  if  it  cannot  be 
quiet;  and  bid  it  tell  thee  if  it  be  an  easie 
thing  to  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings. 
And  when  it  starts  at  the  thought  of  them, 
bid  it  be  quiet  then.  And  well  pleased,  if 
it  can  flye  from  such  a  misery,  whatsoever 
else  it  can  endure." 

I  doubt  whether  this  receipt  for  heart's 
ease  has  ever  given  much  comfort  to  any 


one.  There  is,  however,  one  story  in  the 
book  which  is  pretty.  It  is  quoted  from 
Holcofh.  A  learned  man  was  found  dead 
in  his  study,  leaning  over  a  book  that  lay 
before  him,  with  his  hand  on  the  open 
page.  The  friend  who  first  entered  the 
room  was  nearly  broken  hearted  at  the 
sight;  but  when  he  looked  closer,  and 
read  the  verse  on  which  the  dead  man's 
hand  still  rested,  he  was  greatly  comfort- 
ed. For  these  were  the  words  :  "  Though 
the  just  be  prevented  with  death,  yet  shall 
he  be  in  rest." 

"  The  Happy  Ascetick,  or  the  Best 
Exercise,"  by  Anthony  Horneck  (preacher 
at  the  Savoy),  is  a  fair-sized  volume,  with 
a  frontispiece  representing  a  set  of  pecul- 
iarly dressed  men  toiling  in  a  still  more 
peculiar  vineyard,  which  slants,  regardless 
of  perspective,  up  the  page.  This  book 
contains  an  exercise  of  pious  ejaculations 
for  all  occasions,  which  has  a  certain  sim- 
ple grace  of  its  own,  and  from  which  I 
will  quote  here  and  there  a  sentence: 
"  When  thou  hearest  the  Clock  strike,  let 
thy  Mind  immediately  mount  up  to  Heav- 
en, and  say.  Lord,  go  teach  us  to  number 
our  Days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  wisdom:  When  thou  art  dressing 
thyself,  Cioth  my  soul  with  salvation^ 
and  deck  me  with  white  raiments.  .  .  . 
When  going  by  Water,  O  satisfie  my  Soul 
with  the  Fatness  of  thy  House,  and  make 
me  to  drink  of  the  River  of  thy  Pleasures, 
When  receiving  any  injury  or  ill  language, 
Sweet  Jesu,  Give  me  Grace  to  follow  thy 
example,  ajid  to  tread  in  thy  steps,  who 
being  reviled,  didst  not  revile  again.  .  .  . 
When  seeing  snow,  Purge  me  with  hys- 
sop and  I  shall  be  clean  ;  Wash  me  arid  I 
shall  be  whiter  than  snow.  When  seeing 
it  Rain,  O  visit  me  with  the  fortner  and 
latter  rain  of  thy  favor.-'' 

There  are  some  curious  stones  of  the 
saints  introduced  into  this  book,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  "  Happy  Ascetick  "  there 
follows  a  "  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality 
on  the  Early  Christians."  The  practice 
of  Papias  is  commended,  —  he  who  was 
"mighty  enquisitive  what  Andrew,  what 
Philip,  what  Peter,  what  James,  what 
John,  and  what  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  of 
our  Lord  had  done."  There  is  the  story 
of  one  Maria  vEgyptica,  "  who  had  noth- 
ing to  Feed  upon  for  seventeen  years  to- 
gether ; "  and  of  a  certain  John  "  who  was 
supported  without  Food  ten  years."  Yet 
we  are  told  not  to  believe  these  tales  too 
implicitly;  nor  are  we  to  try  to  "  tread  in 
the  steps  of  these  gyants  in  Fasting." 
We  are  given  the  pretty  story  of  St.  Paula, 
who  resisted  many  sore  temptations,  and 
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who,  when  her  husband  (the  Beloved  Tox- 
otius)  died,  was  inclined  to  despair,  yet 
"checkt  the  ill-suggestion."  She  it  was 
who  was  charged  with  madness,  and  was 
greatly  tempted  to  give  her  accusers  back 
"unhandsome  Language,"  yet  restrained 
her  tongue,  remembering  for  Whose  sake 
she  suffered  such  injuries.  We  may  smile 
at  the  simplicity  of  these  things,  but  can 
we  mend  their  piety  ?  "Ah!  howduskish 
are  my  thoughts  in  this  house  of  Clay!" 
says  the  quaint  old  writer  of  the  "Chris- 
tian Sacrifice;"  and  each  generation 
gropes,  after  its  own  fashion,  through  the 
dim  twilight,  and  up  the  dark  steps  that 
lead  to  the  Eternal  Father,  seeking,  "if 
haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find 
him." 

The  last  book  on  the  shelf  is  one  which 
Elizabeth  must  have  been  given  only  a 
year  or  two  before  her  death.  It  is  the 
"  Dictionaire  ^Economique,  or  the  Family 
Dictionary,  Done  into  English."  It  is 
full  of  information  on  household  matters, 
and  gives  us  a  great  many  interesting 
hints.  For  example,  under  the  heading 
of  Age,  we  are  favored  with  a  number  of 
receipts  for  prolonging  life.  We  are  ad- 
vised to  drink  of  some  decoction  "two 
handsome  glasses  every  morning  fasting," 
in  which  case  we  shall  reach  a  great  age. 
We  are  told  what  to  do  when  a  certain 
"distemper"  attacks  our  hens  and  makes 
them  appear  "  pensive  and  melancholick." 
We  can  learn  here  how  to  make  "Apri- 
cock  Wine,"  and  how  to  cure  asthma  by 
"taking  a  handful  of  common  wood-lice," 
wrapping  them  in  a  cloth,  and  steeping 
them  in  a  pint  of  white  wine,  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  given  to  the  patient  to 
drink.  A  child  with  the  whooping-cough 
should  wear  round  its  neck  the  root  of 
garden  flag  newly  gathered  ;  for  epilepsy 
the  sick  person  is  recommended  to  wear 
a  girdle  of  wolf-skin,  or  to  hang  round  his 
throat  some  mistletoe  from  an  oak,  some 
coral,  or  an  emerald,  or  the  "  Forehead 
Bone  of  an  Ass."  "A  ring  made  of  the 
foot  of  an  Elk,  worn  upon  the  fourth  Fin- 
ger, not  only  cures  the  falling  sickness, 
but  also  convulsions,  and  all  contractions 
of  the  nerves." 

There  are  also  "Cosmeticks,  Orna- 
ments, or  Washes  for  the  Fair  Sex," 
among  which  we  find  receipts  for  "an  un- 
guent that  brings  the  skin  to  exquisite 
beauty,"  and  for  an  "admirable  Cosmetick 
to  make  a  pleasing  ruddy  complexion." 
To  take  wrinkles  out  of  the  face,  "anoint 
with  oil  of  myrrh,  and  cover  over  with  a 
waxed  cloth."  And  for  those  who  lose 
their  memory  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good 
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advice.  You  are  to  rub  your  temples  with 
castor-oil,  or  to  drink  marigold  and  sage 
pounded  and  infused  in  white  wine.  "  A 
secret  to  obtain  a  good  memory  is  to  take 
a  swallow's  heart,"  mixed  with  various 
other  things,  and  eat  a  piece  "as  big  as  a 
nut  "  every  morning  for  a  month.  And 
our  dictionary  adds,  "  You  may  carry  about 
you  the  Wing  of  a  Hoop  or  Lapwing,  the 
Tooth  of  a  Badger,  or  his  left  Paw  with  the 
Nails  on  ;  though  there  are  those  who 
think  these  are  trifling  things." 

We  are  also  supplied  with  cooking  re- 
ceipts, and  recipes  for  cordials  and  home- 
made wines.  I  have  just  come  upon  one 
of  the  latter,  which  1  hear  is  still  made 
abroad,  and  is  quite  excellent,  very  supe- 
rior to  our  English  elderberry  wine  as  a 
remedy  for  colds  and  coughs  :  — 

"ELDER   FLOWER   WINE." 

Thirty  pounds  single  loaf  sugar  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water.  Boil  till  two  gal- 
lons be  wasted,  "scumming  it  well"  the 
while.  Let  it  stand  till  it  "  be  as  cool  as 
Wort."  Then  add  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  yeast,  and  when  it  works  add  two 
quarts  of  elder-blossom,  picked  from  the 
stalks.  Stir  every  day  until  it  has  ceased 
working,  which  will  be  in  five  or  six  days. 
Strain  it  and  put  it  into  a  vesssel.  Tie  it 
down,  and  let  it  stand  two  months.  Thea 
bottle  it.  j 

Such  are  the  books  that  compose  the 
library  of  a  lady  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  choice  of  books  is  small,  nor 
are  any  of  them  remarkable  as  works  of 
literature.  Yet  they  sufficed  Elizabeth, 
and  it  may  be  that  though  she  read  little 
she  thought  all  the  more.  And  for  us, 
too,  these  superannuated  books  have  a 
value  if  they  serve  to  lift,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  the  veil  that  shrouds  the  daily  life  of 
two  hundred  years  ago. 

Anne  Fellowes.  > 


From  The  Army  and  Navy  Magazine. 
VALENTINE  BAKER. 

The  name  of  Baker  Pasha  as  a  soldier 
is  a  household  word  in  Europe.  Born  in 
1825,  the  scion  of  a  family  distinguished 
for  services  rendered  to  their  country  so 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
Valentine  Baker  entered  the  British  army 
as  a  cornet  in  the  12th  Lancers  in  1848. 
So  vast  is  the  British  Empire  that  the 
epoch  rarely  comes  round  when  every 
portion  of  it  can  boast  of  absolute  tran- 
quillity.    The  public  mind  had  just  begun 
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to  rest  from  the  recital  of  the  bloody  and 
hardly  contested  battles  on  the  Sutlej  in 
1846,  when  it  .was  startled  by  the  news 
that  Sir  Harry  Smith,  who,  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  Sikh  War,  had  been  nominated 
governor  of  the  Cape,  was  engao^ed  in  a 
contest,  almost  for  existence,  with  the 
Kafirs.  To  the  Cape,  then,  in  1852,  the 
I2th  Lancers  were  despatched,  and  it  was 
in  fightinor  with  his  regiment  there  that 
Valentine  Baker  first  gave  an  example  of 
the  cool,  calm  courage,  the  presence  of 
mind  in  danger,  the  quickness  of  thought 
under  fire,  which  specially  characterized 
him  when  in  later  years  he  commanded  an 
army  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  on  one  occasion  he  was  engaged  in 
close  conflict  with  a  powerful  Kafir  when 
his  horse  was  disabled  and  fell  under  him. 
Baker  had  just  time  to  disengage  himself 
when  he  found  that  his  first  opponent  had 
been  joined  by  several  comrades.  Two 
of  these  he  promptly  despatched  with  his 
lance;  a  third  was  killed  by  a  corporal 
who  had  run  to  his  assistance,  the  rest 
made  off.  Young  as  he  was,  he  had  not 
lost  his  head,  and  a  position,  full  of  dan- 
ger to  a  man  liable  to  be  flurried,  was 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  coolness 
and  calmness  in  danger  which  arethe^first 
necessities  of  a  soldier  who  aspires  to 
command.  In  1856  Baker  obtained  his 
troop,  and  in  1859  his  majority.  He  then 
exchanged  into  the  loth  Hussars,  became 
lieut.-colonel,  and  commandant  of  that  reg- 
iment in  i860.  That  command  he  held 
for  thirteen  years.  Over  and  over  again 
did  men  of  his  own  branch  of  the  service 
inform  me  that  whilst  in  theoretical  knowl- 
edge he  was  not  to  be  surpassed,  he  pos- 
sessed that  rare  quality  of  coolness  and 
self-possession  which  enables  a  man  when 
under  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  fire  of 
musketry  to  think  and  act  as  though  he 
were  on  a  peaceful  parade.  Many  used 
even  to  indicate  him  as  the  future  leader 
of  a  British  army,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  having  regard  to  his  conduct  in  Bul- 
garia when  leading  under  most  trying  con- 
ditions a  Turkish  army,  he  displayed  the 
qualities  which  would  have  justified  his 
DominatioQ  even  to  so  important  a  post. 
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It  may  readily  be  gathered  from  the  fore- 
going remarks  that  throughout  his  regi- 
mentaf  career  Baker  had  acted  on  the 
principle  which  guided  the  Austrian  field- 
marshal.  He  had  considered  himself 
ignorant  of  his  profession  so  long  as  any 
knowledge  of  it  remained  to  be  acquired. 
For  several  years  it  had  been  liis  practice 
to  note  the  defects  and  improvements  in 
his  branch  of  the  service  which  thought 
and  experience  forced  upon  him.  Only 
two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
War  (1858)  he  had  written  a  work  on  "  The 
British  Cavalry,  with  Remarks  en  its 
Practical  Organization."  Two  years  later, 
at  the  time  when  the  government  were 
hesitating  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  treat  the  great  national  question  of 
the  defence  of  the  country.  Baker  stimu- 
lated their  action  by  the  timely  publica- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Our  National 
Defences  Practically  Considered,"  full  of 
wise  suggestions.  In  1869  he  published 
a  pamphlet  on  "Army  Reform."  This 
pamphlet  is  well  worthy  of  perusal  at  the 
present  day;  for  it  is  remarkable  as  sug- 
gesting the  mode  of  enlistment  through 
the  constabulary  which,  amid  the  many 
nostrums  for  the  improvement  of  the  en- 
listing system  which  have  been  tried  since 
that  period,  is  the  one  which  has  proved 
most  effective.  His  book  on- the  "War 
in  Bulgaria"  is  a  record  which  every  sol- 
dier should  study.  There  are  few  more 
splendid  feats  of  arms  recorded  in  history 
than  his  retreat  from  Ottukoi  to  Constan- 
tinople in  the  face  of  vastly  superior 
forces.  As  a, piece  of  military  work  it  was 
absolutely  faultless.  In  Egypt,  in  the 
Soudan,  his  disinterestedness,  his  devo- 
tion, his  daring,  warmed  towards  him 
every  heart  in  England  capable  of  feeling 
sympathy.  Has  he  not  suffered  suffi- 
ciently.? Is  it  possible  to  atone  more 
fully ;  and  if  it  is,  what  further  form  of 
atonement  is  possible  ?  Or  is  the  punish- 
ment to  be  eternal?  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  high  authority  in  whose  hands 
the  decision  rests  will  lay  down  a  princi- 
ple, the  reverse  of  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  gospel,  that  there  is  a  civil  offence 
for  which  there  is  no  forgiveness. 
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MONT    BLANC    REVISITED,    ETC. 


,MONT  BLANC  REVISITED. 

Oil,  Mount  beloved  !  mine  eyes  again 
Behold  the  twilight's  sanguine  staia 

Along  thy  peaks  expire  ; 
Oh,  Mount  beloved  !  thy  frontier  waste 
I  seek  with  a  religious  haste, 

And  reverent  desire. 

They  meet  me  midst  thy  shadows  cold,  — 
Such  thoughts  as  holy  men  of  old 

Amidst  the  desert  found  ; 
Such  gladness  as  in  Him  they  felt. 
Who  with  them  through  the  darkness  dwelt, 

And  compassed  all  around. 

Oh  !  happy  if  his  will  were  so, 
To  give  me  manna  here  for  snow ; 

And,  by  the  torrent  side, 
To  lead  me  as  he  leads  his  flocks 
Of  wild  deer,  through  the  lonely  rocks, 

In  peace  unterrified.  • 

Since  from  the  things  that  trustful  rest, 
The  partridge  on  her  purple  nest. 

The  marmot  in  his  den  : 
God  wins  a  worship  more  resigned, 
A  purer  praise  than  he  can  find 

Upon  the  lips  of  men. 

Alas,  for  man  !  who  hath  no  sense 
Of  gratefulness  nor  confidence, 

But  still  rejects  and  raves  ; 
That  all  God  s  love  can  hardly  win 
One  soul  from  taking  pride  in  sin, 

And  pleasure  over  graves. 

Yet  let  me  not,  like  him  who  trod 
In  wrath,  of  old,  the  Mount  of  God, 

Forget  the  thousands  left ; 
Lest  haply,  when  I  seek  his  face, 
The  whirlwind  of  the  cave  replace 

The  glory  of  the  cleft. 

But  teach  me,  God,  a  milder  thought ! 
Lest  I,  of  all  thy  blood  has  bought. 

Least  honorable  be  ; 
And  this  that  moves  me  to  condemn. 
Be  rather  want  of  love  for  them 

Than  jealousy  for  thee. 

Golden  Hours. 


IN   SPRING. 


Where  are  you,  dear,  this  sweet  spring  day,  I 
wonder  ? 
You  cannot  lie  there  in  that  lonely  tomb, 
Beneath   the   hills   ablaze   with  gorse,  where 
sunshine 
Doth   kiss   away  drear  winter's  frown  and 
gloom  ; 
You  cannot  sleep  there,  silently  unheeding 
The  pulse  of  life  that's  throbbing  through 
the  world  — 
The   rush  of   life   that   thrills   through  every 
flower. 
That  close  beside  you    in    the  earth  lies 
furled ! 


Come  back  once  more  with  springtime,  hear 
th^  singing 
That  stirs  the  branches  o'er  your  silent  bed ; 
Each  thrush,  each  blackbird,  calls  you  in  the 
morning. 
That  wakes  to  bless  me,  even  though  you're 
dead. 
No,  no,  you  cannot  be  so  dead,  my  dearest ; 

You  were  so  full  of  life,  and  love,  and  glee; 
Where  are  you  now  when  each  dead  thing  is 
rising 
From  out  the  dark  that^  lies  'twixt  you  and 
me  ? 

Ah,  can  it  be  that  you  are  only  silent, 

That  something  bids  you  stand  aside  awhile. 
That  you  iong  to  speak  as  I  long  for  your 
presence. 
As  I  yearn  to  see  once  more  your  sweet, 
bright  smile  ? 
That  why  I  think  of  you  this  lovely  morning 

With  longing  that  my  heart  must  ever  know. 
Is  because  you  stand  beside  me  as  I'm  dream- 
ing 
Of  days  that  were  before  death  laid  you  low  ? 

Yet  as  the  world  is  waking  from  its  slumbers, 

Will  you  not  rise  and  come  to  me,  my  dear  ? 
For  oh,  you  must  remember  that  I  loved  you. 
With  such  a  love  that  I  could  know  no  fear. 
Ah  me  !  the  earth  has  springtides  without  num- 
ber. 
Her  lovely  race  is  in  a  circle  run  ; 
Each  year  has  its  own  spring  ;  'tis  only  mortals. 
Who  love  and  lose  so  much,  thai  have  but 
one ! 

All  The  Year  Round. 


A   BUTTERFLY  IN  THE   CITY. 

Fair  creature  of  a  few  short  sunny  hours, 

Sweet  guileless  fay, 
Whence  flittest  thou,  from  what  bright  world 
of  flowers. 

This  summer  day  ? 

What  quiet  Eden  of  melodious  song, 

What  wild  retreat, 
Desertest  thou  for  this  impatient  throng, 

This  crowded  street .'' 

Why  didst  thou  quit  thy  comrades  of  the  grove 

And  meadows  green  ? 
What  Fate  untoward  urges  thee  to  rove 

Through  this  strange  scene  ? 

Have  nectared  roses  lost  their  power  to  gain 

Thy  fond  caress  ? 
Do   woodbine   blooms,  with   lofty  scorn,  dis- 
dain 

Thy  loveliness  ? 

Oh,  hie  thee  to  the  fragrant  country  air 

And  liberty  ! 
The  city  is  the  home  of  toil  and  care  — 

No  place  for  thee  ! 
Chambers'  Journal.  Edwin  C.  SmaLES. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE  MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO.* 

That  the  whole  vast  expanse  of  the 
southern  Pacific  Archipelago,  with  all  its 
island  worlds,  from  the  tropical  luxuriance 
of  New  Guineaand  the  Polynesian  groups, 
down  to  the  extrenVestV- glacier-capped 
peaks  of  New  Zealand  and  the  ice-belted 
volcanoes  of  Antarctic  desolation,  is  por- 
tion and  parcel  of  our  own  destined  inher- 
itance, as  a  field  for  British  enterprise 
and  a  mart  for  British  trade,  is  what  must 
now  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  theory,  a 
prophecy,  an  anticipation,  but  an  actual 
fact,  already  half  accomplished,  soon  to 
be  entirely  so.  This  truth,  long  since  ap- 
prehended by  navigators  and  colonists,  at 
first  vaguely,  then  with  increasing  dis- 
tinctness of  outline,  has  indeed  hitherto 
found  but  imperfect  acceptance  in  the 
home  staying  English  mind,  by  which  it 
has  been  either  neglectfully  disregarded, 
or  viewed  with  somewhat  of  suspicion,  or 
even  dislike.  Now  at  last  boldly  formu- 
lated in  ministerial  ears  by  the  manifesto 
of  the  great  Sydney  Conference  a  few 
months  since,  it  has  crystallized  into  an 
axiom,  henceforth  to  be  accepted,  wel- 
come or  unwelcome,  not  by  ourselves 
only,  but  by  all  the  colonizers  whatever  of 
the  civilized  world,  Old  or  New.  We 
may,  if  we  choose,  regret  it  ;  we  may,  in 
company  with  the  pseudo-philanthropists, 
decry  it,  protest  against  it  ;  we  cannot 
disclaim  nor  abolish  its  reality,  fast  grow- 
ing into  complete  accomplishment. 

Such  considerations  as  these  create  a 
new  interest  in  the  vast  and  fair  archi- 
pelago, which  links  south-eastern  Asia 
with  our  own  Australasian  colonies.  The 
shores  and  islands,  which  formed  the 
furthest  limit  of  ancient  geography,  have 
now  become,  in  the  course  of  modern  en- 
terprise, a  chief  gateway  to  the  Pacific. 
Nor  is  their  interest  less  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  varied  beauty.  Artist,  natural- 
ist, ethnologist,  lover  of  scenery,  lover  of 
science,  the  searcher  after  knowledge,  the 
pursuer  after  mere  pleasure,  have  each 
and  all  ample  space  and  marge  enough  in 

*  I.  The  Goldefi  Chersonese.  By  Isabella  L.  Bird 
(Mrs.  Bishop).     London,  1883. 

2.  The  Journal  of  a  Lady' s  Travels  round  the 
World.     By  F.  D.  Bridges.     London,  1883. 


this  fairy  region.  Earth  has  no  lovelier  ' 
panorama  to  display,  no  realm  more  fa- 
vored with  her  choicest  gifts,  none  more 
lovely  to  sight,  more  precious  to  the  hav- 
ing. Land  and  sea,  climate  and  sky,  all 
unite  to  charm;  human  nature  itself, 
flawed  and  incomplete  as  it  everywhere 
is,  here  wears  a  gentler  and  almost  attrac- 
tive aspect ;  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the 
Golden  Region  of  the  earth. 

Two  ladies,  each  a  writer  of  well-earned 
fame  both  for  accuracy  of  delineation  and 
brilliancy  of  local  coloring,  have  done 
their  best,  in  the  works  the  titles  of  which 
head  this  article,  to  make  us  in  some 
measure  familiar  with  these  '*  Fortunate 
Islands"  of  the  East;  Miss  Bird,  now 
Mrs.  Bishop,  for  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  Mrs.  Bridges  for  the  wonderful,  and 
in  some  respects  unique,  island  of  Java. 
If  their  writings  be  supplemented,  as  they 
should  be,  by  Mr.  Burbidge's  valuable 
but  more  specialistic  "  Gardens  of  the 
Sun,"  a  work  principally  concerned  with 
the  varied  flora  of  Borneo,  and  by  the 
older  and  more  substantial  researches  of 
Mr.  A.  Wallace,  coextensive  with  the 
totality  of  the  southern  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago from  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea,  and 
lastly  by  those  of  Mr.  F.  Jagor  in  the  ' 
Philippines,  an  idea  —  faint  and  incom- 
plete, doubtless,  as  all  book-derived  ideas 
of  places  and  men  necessarily  are,  yet 
sufficiently  correct  in  the  main  —  may  be 
formed  even  by  the  fireside  Englishman 
of  these  equatorial  portals  of  the  Pacific. 

True,  no  pages  read,  no  pictures  or 
photographs  studied,  can  adequately 
image  forth  to  the  mind  that  beauty  of 
landscape  and  detail,  compared  with  the 
reality  of  which  Spenser's  fancied  '*  bower 
of  bliss"  would  show  as  a  rough-grown 
shrubbery.  Yet  we  will,  at  whatever  risk 
of  failure,  ourselves  attempt  the  task  of 
description,  and  pass  in  review  the  prin- 
cipal lands  and  waters  that  combine  to 
make  up  this  wonderful  landscape  from 
west  to  east;  in  hopes  thus  also  to  con- 
vey, if  only  incidentally,  some  notion  of 
the  degree  in  which  British  energy  has 
already  impressed  its  own  peculiar  mark 
on  those  regions,  and  of  the  possession 
which  destiny  seems  to  reserve  to  our 
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national  flag  on  the  Malayan  coasts  and 
in  the  China  Sea.  In  doing  this  we  will, 
for  the  lands  of  their  special  experience, 
avail  ourselves  so  far  as  may  be  of  our 
authoresses'  companionship;  while  re- 
gretting that  the  limitations  of  their  tours 
must  needs  deprive  us  of  their  pleasant 
society  somewhat  early  in  our  survey. 

To  the  voyager  eastward-bound,  whose 
latest  land  horizon  showed  the  fading  out- 
lines of  Ceylon  or  the  low  sameness  of  the 
Coromandel  coast,  the  first  glimpses  of 
the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  the  island  of 
Penang  open  out  a  wholly  new  world. 
Not  only  do  the  peaked  hills  and  wooded 
shores  of  Malaysia  display,  in  their  rapid 
and  infinite  variety  of  outline  and  color- 
ing, a  brilliancy  unknown  to  the  dusky 
uniformities  of  Hindoostan;  but  a  livelier 
air,  a  purer  sky,  a  calmer  sea,  announce  a 
happier  climate,  a  more  favored  region, 
than  the  one  left  behind.  The  vegetation 
too,  in  all  its  ceaseless  diversity  of  growth, 
leaf,  and  flower,  of  pillared  forest  tree, 
clustering  orchid,  and  delicate  fern,  justi- 
fies the  predilection  of  the  botanist ;  while 
the  bright  birds  of  infinite  modifications 
in  shape  and  hue,  culminating  in  the  un- 
rivalled birds  of  paradise,  and  the  me- 
tallic splendors  of  huge  butterflies  and 
burnished  insects  of  myriad  form,  attract 
the  naturalist.  More  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, than  all  the  rest  is  the  difference  of 
that  which,  as  the  Arab  proverb  has  it, 
truly  constitutes  a  country,  namely  the  in- 
habitants. Very  new  to  the  voyager  from 
the  West  are  the  swarms  of  yellow-com- 
plexioned,  long-haired,  smooth-skinned, 
strongly-built  Chinese  boatmen  or  coolies, 
who  in  quaint  sampans^  —  broad,  spoon- 
like, shallow,  sharp-prowed  boats,  good 
alike  for  draught  and  speed, — gather 
round  the  yet  scarcely  anchored  ship;  in 
number  at  least  a  half,  in  vigor  and  activ- 
ity a  much  larger  quota,  of  the  floating 
harbor  life.  New  also  are  the  Malay 
shore-boats,  with  their  composed,  silent, 
smooth-faced,  ruddy-brown-skinned  crews, 
not  very  eager  after  gain,  certainly  indif- 
ferent to  loss  of  time  or  even  labor. 
Great  indeed  is  the  contrast  between 
these  rowing  or  sailing-boats,  and  our  old 
Indian  acquaintances,  not  unrepresented 
even  here,  of  the  catamaran  model,  long. 


black  boats,  outriggered,  and  manned,  as 
one  might  think,  by  a  lot  of  overgrown 
black  spi'ders,  so  long,  so  lank,  so  "  laid- 
lie "  are  the  crew,  as  with  shriek  and 
gesticulation  they  crowd  about  the  newly 
arrived  steamer.  Lastly,  European-built 
craft  of  every  calibre  and  rig,  steam  or  sail, 
of  every  European  merchant  service,  the 
Russian  perhaps  alone  unrepresented,  are 
nothing  new,  except  for  their  dense  crowd- 
ing, continual  movement,  and  truly  cosmo- 
politan variety  of  ownership  and  flag, 
among  which  again  the  yellow  dragon  en- 
sign of  China  holds  a  conspicuous  place. 

But  it  is  on  quitting  our  watery  station 
for  the  well-ordered  quay  and  busy  streets 
beyond  that  we  may  best  observe  the 
strange  medley  of  human  components, 
much  the  same  essentially,  though  with 
some  local  differences  of  proportion  and 
kind,  throughout  the  entire  western  and 
central  Archipelago,  that  makes  up  the 
population  and  life  of  these  regions.  And 
first,  though  sometimes  more  rarely  in 
number,  everywhere  and  always  in  im- 
portance, are  the  Chinese  colonists  ;  who 
have  of  late  assumed  a  position,  not 
merely  of  predominance  over  all  Asiatic 
competitors,  indigenous  or  foreign,  but  of 
actual  rivalry  to  the  European  lords  of 
trade  themselves,  even  the  British  ;  since 
it  is  under  the  singular  liberality  of  Brit- 
ish rule  that  the  amazing  energy,  the  un- 
tiring diligence,  the  intelligent  persever- 
ance of  the  Chinese,  have  attained  their 
fullest  development. 

Of  this  the  principal  cause  is  to  be  found 
in  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter itself:  at  once  the  surest,  the  easiest, 
and  the  most  profitable  one  of  all  others 
to  deal  with  by  a  just,  firm,  and  liberal  ad- 
ministration. To  a  physical  strength  and 
endurance,  proof  against  the  enervating 
influences  of  a  tropical  climate  ;  to  an  in- 
tellectual energy  and  perseverance,  not  to 
be  foiled  by  difficulty,  nor  baffled  by  the 
antipathies  of  hostile  prejudice  or  the 
thwartings  of  almost  prohibitive  legisla- 
tions; to  an  acuteness  and  skill  adapting 
itself  alike  to  the  highest  as  to  the  lowest 
occupation,  penetrating  everywhere,  ev- 
erywhere appropriating  each  vacant  berth 
or  creating  new  ones,  the  Chinese  have 
added  three  special  characteristics,  by  the 
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union  of  which  is  laid  the  deepest,  the 
surest  foundation  of  lasting  success.  The 
first,  that  no  race  of  men,  after  all  neces- 
sary allowance  made  for  individual  excep- 
tions and  rascaldoms,  has  so  thoroughly 
understood,  so  consistently  practised,  the 
doctrine  that  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
true  dealing  more  profitable  than  knavery. 
The  second  is,  that  of  all  Asiatics,  from 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  far  eastern  sea,  they 
have  best  appreciated,  most  consistently 
exemplified,  whatever  can  rightly  be  called 
•'manly  "in  precept  and  practice,  as  op- 
posed to  '•  brutal  "  on  .the  one  hand  and  to 
"effete"  on  the  other.  But  the  third, 
and  most  notable  characteristic  of  these 
men,  is  their  almost  instinctive  tendency 
to  self-organization,  and  their  capacity  for 
it,  with  its  direct  consequences  of  mutual 
assistance,  support,  and  preservation. 

Under  the  shelter  of  British  law  and 
justice,  more  even  than  elsewhere,  these 
"  Celestials  "  have  so  multiplied  in  num- 
bers, so  pushed  forward  in  action  through- 
out Malaysia,  that  their  pre-eminence, 
most  marked,  as  is  natural  with  an  essen- 
tially commercial  race,  in  the  ports  and 
along  the  seaboard,  is  scarcely  less  abso- 
lute inland,  wherever  mines  have  to  be 
worked,  new  forms  of  agriculture  or  plant- 
ing introduced,  or  factories  erected  and 
put  to  use.  As  working  engineer,  super- 
intendent or  laborer  of  land,  handicrafts- 
man, carpenter,  upholsterer,  tailor,  builder, 
mason,  butcher,  baker,  and  so  on  through 
all  occupations  where  bodily  strength  and 
manual  skill  have  to  be  combined  with  in- 
telligence, the  Chinaman  has,  in  east  Asia 
at  least,' no  equal;  without  him  not  one 
of  these  occupations  but  would  come  to 
a  woful  standstill  throughout  Malaysia. 
Worse  off  yet  in  his  absence  would  the 
European  settler  be  for  house-servants, 
gardeners,  cooks,  writers,  copyists,  ac- 
countants, and  the  rest.  Chinese  too  are 
the  best  washermen,  coachmen,  and 
grooms,  though  not  without  Hindoo  com- 
petitors in  the  first,  Malay  in  the  two  last 
of  these  avocations.  And,  by  a  necessary 
consequence,  wherever  the  British  flag 
announces  protection  and  even-handed 
justice  to  all,  the  resident  population  is, 
numerically  taken,  generally  half,  often 
more   than   half   Chinese;  in  importance 


and  wealth  three-fourths  would  be  nearer 
the  mark.  Lastly  —  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
far-reaching  importance — the  Chinaman 
habitually  shows  himself  much  more  truly 
"  liberal "  or,  if  you  will,  less  narrow- 
mindedly  conservative,  than  the  average 
European,  in  respect  of  intermarriage 
with  those  amongst  whom  he  comes  to 
reside  as  colonist.  While  the  European, 
and  especially  the  British  or  German 
settler,  almost  invariably  refuses  the 
honor,  or  more  truly  the  justice,  of  legal 
marriage  to  the  "native"  woman  his 
partner,  and  by  so  doing  condemns  their 
joint  offspring  to  the  discredit  of  bastardy, 
and  all  the  disadvantages  in  life  conse- 
quent on  that  stigma,  the  Chinaman  at 
once  and  frankly  raises  his  Malay,  Sia- 
mese, or  Cambodian  helpmate  to  the  full 
rank  of  wife,  treats  and  honors  her  as 
such,  and  bestows  on  her  children  every 
advantage  that  acknowledged  legitimacy, 
backed  by  strong  parental  affection,  can 
confer.  To  this  procedure  must  be  in 
great  measure  attributed  both  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
lands  of  their  colonization,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  their  colonies  themselves  ;  the 
Chinese  element  predominating  almost 
always  in  intermarriage,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  over  the  other,  and  even 
tending  to  absorb  it  altogether  :  while  the 
children,  a  few  unlucky  good-for-nothings 
excepted,  adopt  regularly  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  paternal  fashions  of  dress, 
food,  habitation,  and  so  on  ;  merging 
every  other  antecedent  in  the  paternal 
nationality. 

Leaving  now  the  Chinese,  we  turn  to 
the  race,  prior  in  birthright,  though  only 
second  in  importance  throughout  the  Ar- 
chipelago from  Penang  to  Manila,  the 
Malay  ;  a  race  practically,  if  not  strictly 
and  absolutely,  indigenous  to  the  region, 
and  furnishing  two  thirds  at  least  of  its 
"colored"  inhabitants.  Here  we  find  a 
generic  similarity  in  essentials,  shaded  off, 
however,  into  marked  local  diversities  of 
body  and  mind,  of  usages  and  religion. 
Firstly,  we  have  the  Malays  proper,  so  to 
speak,  that  is  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  the  Golden  Chersonese  of 
Ptolemy  and  Miss  Bird  ;  those  again  of 
Sumatra,  and,  in  a  large  majority,  those  of 
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the  seacoasts  of  Borneo,  and  of  many 
among  the  adjacent  islands.  All  these 
are,  almost  without  exception,  Mahome- 
tans. Next  to  these,  but  greatly  outnum- 
bering them,  are  the  Dyak  Malays,  and 
other  semi-savage  inhabitants  of  inner 
Borneo,  Celebes,  and  other  islands,  east 
and  south,  beside  the  Javanese,  who  alone 
muster  near  four-and-twenty  millions,  the 
natives  of  the  great  Philippine  group, 
misnamed  "  Indians,"  and,  in  general,  the 
various  sub-tribes,  Sasaks,  Bugis,  Ban- 
taks,  Cajelis,  and  a  score  or  two  more, 
who  tenant  the  entire  Malayan  Archipel- 
ago, up  to  its  Papuan  or  New  Guinea 
verge.  Among  these,  Malays  of  ethnology 
though  not  always  of  popular  designation, 
the  Javanese,  and  many  of  the  coast- 
dwellers  everywhere,  are,  laxly  enough, 
Mahometans;  the  Philippine  "Indians," 
three-fourths  Christian  ;  the  Sooloo,  and 
other  piratical  sea-sharks,  Mahometan ; 
the  rest  "pagans,"  so  far  as  a  religion 
which  seems  restricted  to  very  simple 
propitiatory  rites,  offered  for  the  most  part 
to  local  "powers,"  "spirits,"  or  deceased 
ancestors,  but  with  no  definite  mythology, 
creed,  hierarchy,  sacred  writings,  or  even 
temples,  may  be  stigmatized  by  the  name 
of  paganism.  But  all,  however  diversi- 
fied by  discrepancies,  sometimes  strongly 
marked,  oftener  slight,  of  features,  com- 
plexion, type,  dialect,  or  habit,  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  true  branches  of  the  one 
Malayan  stock,  itself  an  offshoot,  however 
modified  by  time,  climate,  and  circum- 
stances, of  the  great  Mongolo-Turanian 
tree. 

Few  travellers  of  our  own  time,  cer- 
tainly no  sane  European  resident  in  Ma- 
laysia, will  now  endorse  the  antiquated 
though  widely  diffused  estimate  of  the 
Malay  character,  as  judged  by  navigators 
and  adventurers  of  old  times  among  these 
seas  ;  men  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
"natives"  was  almost  exclusively  lim- 
ited to  the  mongrel  crews  of  Portuguese, 
Arab,  Chinese,  and  Malay  admixture, 
whose  piratical  savagery  has  left  its  bloody 
record  on  more  than  one  strait  or  island 
in  the  Archipelago.  Hence  too  the  stere- 
otyped epithets  of  "  treacherous,"  "  blood- 
thirsty," and  the  like ;  most  absurd  if 
applied  to  the  Malay  of  current  fact  and 
daily  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  describing 
the  Malays  —  the  average  of  course —  as 
"gentle,  honest,  honorable,"  and  so  forth, 
Miss  Bird  does  but  confirm  the  verdict 
already  pronounced  by  Wallace,  St.  John, 
Rajah  Brooke,  and  every  other  well-in- 
formed and  judicious  observer  of  these 
countries.     Courtesy  solidly  based  on  self- 


respect,  and  on  respect  for  others,  is 
the  distinctive  note  of  Malay  demeanor, 
whether  among  themselves,  or  towards 
strangers;  their  general  manner,  though 
with  no  trace  of  sullenness  about  it,  is 
reserved,  taciturn,  averse  from  practical 
jokes  and  horse-play,  but  calm,  contented, 
and  even  cheerful.  Their  intellect  is  un- 
inventive,  and  is  best  described  as  small 
but  well-balanced,  clear  within  its  some- 
what narrow  range  of  view,  but  unrecep- 
tive,  except  gradually  and  little  by  little; 
their  memory  singularly  retentive,  alike 
for  good  and  ill,  for  gratitude  and  for  re- 
venge;  their  sensitiveness  on  points  of 
honor,  exceeding  that  not  only  of  most 
Europeans,  but  even  of  the  Japanese. 
Fishing,  and  small-craft  carrying  trade 
along  the  coast,  and  agriculture,  chiefly 
rice-planting,  in  the  uplands,  hunting, 
after  a  fashion,  gardening,  and  metallurgy, 
are  their  favorite  pursuits;  in  mechanics 
they  are  nowhere,  in  trade  and  business 
they  rarely  rise  above  mere  pedlary  or 
desk-clerkship;  as  watchmen  and  grooms 
they  rank  with  the  first,  which  is  not  say- 
ing much,  among  east  Asiatics.  As  a 
nationality  they  hold  their  own,  and,  under 
whatever  rule  or  supremacy,  are  likely  to 
hold  it;  and  their  advance  in  prosperity 
and  culture,  though  slow,  is  real  and 
steady.  Their  greatest  disadvantage  con- 
sists in  their  too  frequent  adoption  of 
Islam;  a  system  of  all  others  most  ad- 
verse to  human  welfare,  most  blighting  to 
culture,  art,  and  whatever  makes  life  worth 
the  living.  Though  of  comparatively  re- 
cent introduction  among  the  Malays,  its 
venom  has  already  in  many  districts, 
though  happily  not  in  all,  penetrated  be- 
low the  surface,  hardening  their  chiefships 
into  tyrannies,  and  palsying  the  popula- 
tions into  premature  decrepitude,  with  lit- 
tle hope  of  rejuvenescence  and  recovery. 

A  few  of  the  wealthier  Malays,  at  the 
head  of  whom  figures  our  proiei^iy  the 
maharajah  of  Johore,  have  to  a  certain 
extent  adopted  European  customs  and 
ways,  with  questionable  advantage.  But 
far  the  greater  number  remain  faithful  to 
their  national  dress,  one  of  singular  ele- 
gance and  decency,  to  their  national  house 
architecture,  simple,  commodious,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  climate  and  surround- 
ings, and  to  their  other  ancestral  usages, 
of  which,  though  on  aesthetic  grounds 
merely,  the  habit  of  betel-chewing  may  be 
considered  objectionable.  Amenable  to 
law  and  government,  cautious,  conserva- 
tive, methodical,  and,  when  not  over- 
weighted by  the  Islamitic  incubus,  rea- 
sonably progressive,  they  form  a  good,  if 
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somewhat  thin,  substratum  for  trade  and 
labor,  not  out  of  keepinor  with  their  equa- 
torial inheritance  of  calm  seas  and  monot- 
onous fertility  of  land. 

Other  components  are  not  wanting  to 
the  many  figure-groups  that  give  life  and 
diversity  to  the  terraqueous  landscape; 
types  and  nationalities  less  dominantly 
represented,  yet  each  with  its  own  signifi- 
cance and  interest. 

Most  widely  diffused  among  the  busi- 
ness centres  of  the  archipelago,  are  the 
"Bombay"  merchants,  so  called  because 
natives  for  the  most  part  of  western  Hin- 
doostan  and  of  the  town  of  Surat,  near 
Bombay,  in  particular;  though  not  rarely 
hailing  from  lower  Bengal  and  Orissa. 
Shifty  and  litigious,  half  merchants,  half 
stock-brokers,  three-parts  usurers,  and 
wholly  liars,  they  play  a  prominent,  though 
rarely  a  respectable  part  in  the  trading 
ventures  of  the  great  Malayan  market. 
Their  decidedly  intelligent,  often  hand- 
some features,  their  voluminous  muslin 
turbans,  and  gay,  if  somewhat  flimsy, 
robes,  put  them  in  marked  opposition  to 
the  prevalent  plainness  of  Chinese  or  Ma- 
lay faces  and  simplicity  of  costume  ;  their 
characteristics,  intellectual  and  moral,  af- 
ford an  even  stronger  contrast. 

More  gorgeous  yet  in  apparel,  and  an- 
nounced from  a  distance  alike  by  the 
precursive  odors  of  musk,  their  favorite 
perfume,  and  by  the  glitter  of  brass-gold 
thread  and  imitative  brilliants,  are  the 
"Arab"  merchants;  very  crows  in  pea- 
cock feathers,  sallow,  dusky,  lean,  rapa- 
cious-looking fellows,  the  scum  of  the 
Yemen  bazaars,  mongrels  by  race,  preten- 
tious, grasping,  unscrupulous,  and  fanati- 
cal to  boot;  an  evil  and  occasionally  a 
dangerous  influence  among  the  Mahome- 
tan Malays.  Sumatra  is  their  great  mus- 
ter-point; but  the  Sooloo  Islands  and 
wherever  else  piracy  was,  or  yet  is,  the 
order  of  the  day,  are  their  favorite  centres. 

Of  the  Europeans,  indwellers  or  so- 
journers in  Malaysia,  trom  the  ambiguous 
Portuguese  up  to  the  exclusive  Briton, 
we  need  not  here  speak  at  length.  Few 
in  actual  numbers,  and  much  more  appar- 
ent in  their  effects  than  in  their  persons, 
their  presence,  but  for  occasional  white 
forts,  tall  flag-staffs,  and  showy  residences, 
would  be  on  shore  almost  unmarked; 
though  in  the  sea-view  of  our  panorama 
their  ships,  and  above  all  their  steamers, 
would  be  prominent  everywhere. 

Such  are  the  principal,  though  by  no 
means  the  only  actors  in  the  life  drama  of 
the  Malaysian  stage.  We  will  now  re- 
sume our  survey  of  the  stage  itself. 


Of  all  the  harbors  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  none  is  so  pleas- 
ant in  aspect,  so  happy  in  climate,  as  the 
narrow  sea  channel  between  island  and 
mainland  that  forms  the  harbor  of  Pe- 
nang.  It  is  a  kind  of  equatorial  Darda- 
nelles, but  with  much  loftier  and  more 
varied  outline  of  heights  on  either  hand 
than  the  Hellespontic ;  densely  wooded 
too,  with  all  the  glossy,  large-leaved  diver- 
sity of  tropical  growth,  from  the  fringe  of 
betel-palm,  cocoanut,  and  palmetto,  along 
the  glistening  beach,  up  to  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  jagged  peaks  three  thousand 
feet  above,  while  in  front  sparkles  the 
calm  of  a  lake-like  sea.  If  we  visit  the 
town  itself,  by  name  Georgetown,  and 
capital  of  the  island  and  adjacent  district, 
we  shall  find  it  a  fair  sample  of  a  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  the  tropical  East,  or, 
it  might  be  more  correct  to  say,  of  a  Eu- 
ropean nucleus,  giving  consistency  and 
character  to  an  Asiatic  settlement  which 
has  grown  up  around  it.  Separately 
taken,  the  white-plastered  or  bamboo-con- 
structed dwelling-houses  are,  in  a  great 
majority,  Chinese,  Malay,  or  Hindoo;  so 
are  also  the  shed-like  mosques,  or  brick- 
built  temple  shrines  —  very  gay  in  color 
and  quaint  in  outline  and  detail  are  some 
of  the  latter  —  jotted  along  the  streets  or 
about  the  gardens;  but  the  trim  neatness 
of  the  well-metalled  roads,  the  symmetry 
of  the  streets,  the  cleanly  and  well-aired 
market-places,  the  little  fort,  the  Council 
House,  the  gaol,  and,  at  intervals,  one  or 
more  of  those  delightful  residences  in 
which  whoever  has  once  dwelt,  will  long 
and  regretfully  remember  when  prisoned 
in  the  heavy  discomfort  of  an  ordinary 
English  house,  while  he  contrasts  its 
narrow  stair-flights  and  cell-like  rooms 
with  the  cheerful  verandas,  the  wide  spa- 
ciousness, and  the  easy  freedom  of  the 
Anglo-Indian,  no  less  than  of  the  West- 
Indian  bungalow — all  these  attest  Brit- 
ish presence  and  British  rule,  the  rule  of 
law,  the  shelter  of  justice,  the  assurance 
of  thriving  peace. 

But  if,  escaping  from  the  heat  and  glare 
of  the  town,  we  drive  out  to  visit  the 
country  beyond,  we  first  pass  the  belt, 
often  two  or  three  miles  in  depth,  of  gar- 
dens and  orchard  plots;  a  mingled  under- 
growth of  orange-trees,  mangosteen,  po- 
molo,  banana,  and  fifty  more  delicious 
fruits,  unknown  to  less  favored  lands, 
intermingled  with  gourds,  sweet  potatoes, 
melons,  yams,  and  many  other  succulent 
but  somewhat  vapid  vegetables,  overshad- 
owed by  betel-palms,  cocoanut,  jack-trees, 
bread  fruit,  and,  loftiest  in  height  as  unri- 
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vailed  in  excellence  of  flavored  fruit,  the 
royal  durian.  Entering  the  jungle  be- 
yond, we  find  ourselves  in  a  region  of 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  life,  compared  with 
which  Ceylon  is  sterile,  and  Brazil  or 
Guiana  barren.  Description  of  scenery 
is  Miss  Bird's  forte;  so  we  will  avail 
ourselves  of  what  she  tells  us  regarding 
her  own  visit  to  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town  of  Malacca,  premising 
only  that,  with  little  local  variation,  the 
picture  given  might  serve  for  almost  any 
suburban  scene  in  southern  Siam,  Borneo, 
Java,  or  the  Philippines,  and  yet  in  plain 
fact  falls  short  of  the  loveliness  of  any  of 
them  all. 

As  we  drove  out  of  the  town  the  houses  be- 
came fewer  and  the  trees  denser,  with  mosques 
here  and  there  amongst  them ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  in  the  great  dark  forest  of 
coco,  betel,  and  sago  palms,  awfully  solemn 
and  impressive  in  the  hot  stillness  of  the  after- 
noon. These  forests  are  intersected  by  narrow 
turbid  streams,  up  which  you  can  go  in  a 
canoe,  overshadowed  by  the  "  nipah,"  a  species 
of  stemless  palm,  of  which  the  poorer  natives 
make  their  houses,  and  whose  magnificent 
fronds  are  often  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
feet  long. 

An  endless  entanglement  of  leafage, 
undreamed  of  by  Ruskin  himself,  the 
delicate  adornment  of  lace-like  or  gigantic 
ferns,  spreading  palmettos,  exquisitely 
graceful  fronds,  some  dark  green  in  color, 
some  verging  on  yellow,  of  plumy  bamboo, 
glossy  orchids,  and  whatever  fantastic 
undergrowth  rich  soil,  copious  moisture, 
and  steady  warmth  of  air,  can  give  birth 
to,  should  in  description  be  here  inter- 
woven into  the  canal  fringe,  and  not  sel- 
dom overarch  the  stream  from  side  to 
•side.  How  often  have  we  glided  ten, 
twelve,  fifteen  continuous  miles  amid 
such  a  labyrinth,  by  sun  and  shade,  from 
beauty  to  beauty,  as  though  some  exquisite 
sonata  of  Mozart's  had  been  metamor- 
phosed into  living  nature,  and  hearing 
■into  sensation  and  sight!  But,  to  rejoin 
Miss  Bird:  — 

The  soft  carriage-road  passes  through  an 
avenue  of  trees  of  great  girth  and  a  huge 
spread  of  foliage,  bearing  glorious  yellow  blos- 
soms of  delicious  fragrance.  Jungles  of  sugar- 
cane often  form  the  foreground  of  » dense 
masses  of  palms,  then  a  tangle  of  pineapples, 
then  a  mass  of  limes,  knotted  and  tangled, 
with  stems  like  great  cables,  and  red  blossoms 
as  large  as  breakfast  cups.  The  huge  trees 
which  border  the  road  have  their  trunks  and 
branches  nearly  hidden  by  orchids  and  epi- 
phytes, chiefly  that  lovely  and  delicate  one 
whose  likeness  to  a  hovering  dove  has  won 
for  it  the  name  of  the  *'  flower  of  the  Holy 


Ghost,"  an  orchid  that  lives  but  for  a  day,  but 
in  its  brief  life  fills  the  air  with  fragrance. 
Then  the  trees  change ;  the  long  tresses  of 
an  autdmn  flowering  orchid  fall  from  their 
branches  over  the  road  ;  dead  trees  appear 
transformed  into  living  beauty  by  multitudes 
of  ferns,  among  which  the  dark-green  shining 
fronds  of  the  Asplenium  nidus  [we  trust  Miss 
Bird  is  well  assured  in  her  scientific  nomen- 
clature] measuring  four  feet  in  length,  espe- 
cially delight  the  eye;  huge  tamarinds  and 
mimosa  add  their  feathery  foliage  ;  the  banana 
unfolds  its  gigantic  leaves  above  its  golden 
fruit ;  clumps  of  areca  palms,  with  their  slender 
arrowy-strait  shafts,  make  the  coco-palms  look 
like  clumsy  giants; 'the  gutta-percha,  india- 
rubber,  and  other  varieties  of  ficus,  increase 
the  forest  gloom  by  the  brown  velvety  under- 
sides of  their  shining  dark-green  foliage  ;>then 
comes  the  cashew-nut  tree,  with  its  immense 
spread  of  branches  and  its  fruit,  an  apple  with 
a^nut  below,  and  the  beautiful  breadfruit, 
with  its  green  "cantalupe  melons,"  nearly  ripe, 
and  the  gigantic  jack-fruit  and  durian,  and 
fifty  others,  children  of  tropic  heat  and  moist- 
ure, in  all  the  promise  of  perpetual  spring  and 
the  fulfilment  of  endless  summer,  the  beauty 
of  blossom  and  the  bounteousness  of  an  un- 
failing fruit-crop,  crowning  them  through  all 
the  year.  At  their  feet  is  a  tangle  of  broad 
fungi,  velvety  mosses,  ferns,  trailers,  lilies, 
lotus,  reeds,  canes,  rattan,  a  dense  and  lavish 
undergrowth,  etc. 

A  glimpse  this,  and  no  more,  of  a  flora 
even  yet,  we  believe,  to  a  gr^at  extent 
uninvestigated  by  fully  qualified  adven- 
ture, unclassified  by  botanical  science. 
Nor  are  the  birds  of  Malaysia  unworthy 
of  its  woods.  For  the  wonderful  "  birds 
of  paradise"  dispersed  throughout  the 
southern  and  eastern  archipelago,  but 
whose  choicest  habitat  or  metropolis,  so 
to  speak,  is  in  the  Aru  Islands,  off  New 
Guinea,  their  great  specialist,  Mr.  A. 
Wallace,  should  be  consulted  ;  but  for  the 
more  ordinary  feathered  denizens  of  the 
Golden  Gates,  Miss  Bird's  list,  drawn  up 
by  her  in  reference  to  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, but  in  matter  of  fact  adapted  to  the 
whole  of  Malaysia,  may  be  safely  quoted : 

Sunbirds  [so  begins  the  catalogue]  rival  the 
flashing  colors  of  the  humming-birds  in  the 
jungle  openings;  kingfishers  of  large  size  and 
brilliant  blue  plumage  make  the  river-banks 
gay;  shrieking  parroquets  with  coral-colored 
beaks  and  tender  green  feathers  abound  in  the 
forest;  great  heavy-billed  hornbills  hop  cum- 
brously  from  bough  to  bough  ;  the  Javanese 
peacock,  with  its  gorgeous  tail,  and  neck  cov- 
ered with  iridescent  green,  moves  majestically 
along  the  jungle  tracks,  together  with  the 
ocellated  pheasant,  the  handsome  and  high- 
couraged  jungle  cock,  and  the  glorious  Argus 
pheasant,  — 

to  which  may  be  added  many  sub-varieties 
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of  the  above-named  kinds,  nor  least, 
though  strangely  overlooked  by  Miss 
Bird,  the  glorious  oriole,  and  the  large 
cobalt-blue  jay,  both  frequent  as  thrushes 
or  blackbirds'in  English  hedges;  besides 
birds  of  prey  innumerable;  and,  to  glad 
the  sportsman's  soul,  wild  duck,  teal, 
snipe,  a  jet  black  jungle  fowl,  nearly  re- 
lated, we  believe,  to  a  northern  kinsman 
in  the  Scottish  blackcock;  plover  too, 
quails,  speckled  partridge,  and  others 
well  worth  the  shot;  among  which  we 
have  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped,  with 
our  gun  for  sole  provider,  for  days  to- 
gether. Birds  of  song  too,  and  birds  of 
mimicry,  not  a  few;  and,  amid  the  coast 
crags,  the  swallow  architect  of  gelatinous 
nests,  worthy  of  their  epicurean  fame. 
Malaysia  is  a  paradise  of  birds. 

Insects,  as  might  be  expected,  are  even 
more  numerous  and  diversified,  though 
some  of  them,  white  ants  and  mosquitoes 
for  instance,  might  well  be  dispensed 
with.  Not  so  the  glorious  Atlas  moth, 
measuring  nigh  a  foot  across  the  expanded 
wings,  and  all  the  butterfly  train,  amongst 
whom  Miss  Bird  noticed 

one  with  the  upper  part  of  its  body  and  the 
upper  side  of  its  wings  jet  black  velvet,  blue 
spotted;  another  of  the  same  make,  but  with 
gold  instead  of  blue ;  and  a  third  with  cerise 
spots,  the  lower  part  of  its  body  cerise,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  wings  white  with  cerise 
spots.  All  these  measured  full  five  inches 
across  their  expanded  wings.  In  one  opening 
only  I  counted  thirty-seven  varieties  of  these 
brilliant  creatures,  not  in  hundreds  but  in  thou- 
sands, mixed  up  with  blue  and  crimson  dragon- 
flies,  and  others  iridescent,  etc 

To  these  should  be  added  such  marvels 
of  form  and  color  as  Wallace's  Ornithop- 
tera,  with  its 

ground  color  of  a  rich  shiny  bronzy  black,  the 
lower  wings  delicately  grained  with  white,  and 
bordered  by  a  row  of  large  spots  of  the  most 
brilliant  satiny  yellow.  The  body  was  marked 
with  shaded  spots  of  white,  yellow,  and  fiery 
orange,  while  the  head  and  thorax  were  in- 
tense black.  On  the  under  side  the  lower 
wings  were  satiny  white,  with  the  marginal 
spots  half  black  and  half  yellow ; 

the  great  calliper  butterfly;  beetles  mar- 
vellous in  form,  and  gem-like  in  metallic 
lustre;  and  myriads  of  fireflies,  varying 
in  size  and  brilliancy,  that  on  a  damp  and 
cloudy  night  especially  make  such  show 
as  if  the  stars,  impatient  of  the"  misty  veil 
drawn  across  them  in  heaven,  had  come 
down  to  display  themselves  in  mazy 
dances  on  earth.  For  the  larger  fauna  of 
Malaysia,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
tiger,  the  lovely  black  panther,  the  buffalo, 


monkeys  of  all  kinds,  from  the  hideous 
orang-utan,  or  "  mias,"  downwards  or  up- 
wards ;  deer,  wild  hog,  tapir,  porcupine, 
alligators,  dugongs,  lizards  great  and 
small,  and  a  long  list  besides,  we  must  for 
want  of  space,  content  ourselves  with  a 
general  reference  to  what  Miss  Bird,  ac- 
cording to  her  opportunities,  and  those 
professed  naturalists  who  have  in  some 
measure  explored  these  regions,  have 
supplied  in  their  writings. 

And  now,  having  thus  sketched  out,  in 
the  slightest  of  outlines  and  faintest  of 
coloring,  the  prevalent  life,  whether  hu- 
man, animal,  or  vegetable,  throughout  this 
vast  landscape,  let  us  embark  on  the  first 
convenient  steamer,  English,  Dutch,  or 
Chinese  —  for  all  or  any  of  these  are 
frequent  here  at  our  service  —  and  pro- 
ceed on  our  regretfully  hurried  survey  of 
the  great  portal,  or  antechamber  of  the 
far-eastern  sea  palace,  our  promised  heri- 
tage and  portion.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  miles  of  south-easterly  way,  we 
skirt  the  coast  of  the  Golden  Peninsula, 
here  mostly  low  and  fertile  by  the  shore, 
with  a  high  irregular  background  of  metal- 
liferous mountains,  till  high  and  isolated 
Mount  Ophir,  a  name  suggestive  of  the 
memory  rather  than  of  the  actuality  of 
gold,  announces  our  approach  to  the 
sleepy  old  town,  the  first  settlement  and 
once  the  capital  of  Europeans  on  tfiese 
shores,  whence  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
take  their  name.  A  too  shallow  road- 
stead, and  a  wholly  unsheltered  anchor- 
age, have  long  since  transferred  the  pri- 
macy of  trade  from  the  city  of  great 
Albuquerque  and  greater  Xavier  to  ports 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  mod- 
ern navigation  ;  but  the  influx  of  twenty 
thousand  Chinese  settlers,  attracted  by 
the  rich  tin-mines  of  the  district,  and  of 
more  than  thrice  that  number  of  Malays, 
cultivators  of  the  fertile  soil,  have  in  our 
own  time  given  the  town  and  province 
more  absolute  importance  perhaps  than 
they  ever  attained  under  its  former  rulers, 
Lusitanian  or  Dutch.  Thence  on  to  the 
lovely  islet-studded  entrance  that  admits 
us  to  the  excellent  harbor  and  flourishing 
colony  of  Singapore,  chief  emporium  of 
Asio-European  trade  for  the  entire  tract 
comprehended  between  Ceylon  and 
China. 

Selected  by  the  prescient  wisdom  of 
Sir  Stamford  RaflBes,  as  early  as  1819, 
for  the  free  port  par  excellence  of  these 
seas,  but  not  actually  occupied  and 
opened  till  1824,  the  island  of  Singapore 
was  sixty  years  back  a  mere  wilderness  of 
jungle,  with  a  few  score  of  Malay  fisher- 
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men  along  its  shores,  and  wild  boar, 
deer,  and  tigers,  for  the  sole  tenants  of 
its  interior.  To-day  it  reckons  a  popula- 
tion of  nigh  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand souls,  two-thirds  of  them  Chinese; 
its  port  admits  or  clears  three  million  of 
tonnage  yearly;  while  brushwood  and 
swamp  have  disappeared  before  quays, 
wharves,  squares,  public  buildings,  clubs, 
schools,  churches,  libraries,  museums, 
handsome  and  well-paved  streets,  great 
warehouses,  and  whatever  else  attends 
and  betokens  civilized  intelligence  and 
well-ordered  prosperity.  Nowhere,  go 
where  he  may,  will  the  traveller  see 
British  colonial  institutions  and  society 
under  a  more  favorable  aspect  than  in 
the  "Lion  City;"  nowhere  will  he  be 
in  a  better  position  for  appreciating  the 
benefits  that  law,  justice,  and  free  trade, 
upheld  by  the  strong  backbone  of  naval 
and  military  power,  and  fenced  in  by  effec- 
tive police,  can  confer. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Bird,  while  duly 
recognizing  these  things,  should  —  we 
know  not  why  —  have  chosen  to  mar  her 
otherwise  truthful  description  of  Singa- 
pore by  diatribes  on  what  she  terms  the 
•' dreary,  aimless,  half-expiring"  life,  and 
the  "insipidity  of  the  local  conversation" 
of  the  "  parboiled  "  European  community, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  "feeble  English- 
women" of  Singapore.  This  picture  is 
not  in  accordance  with  fact.  No  doubt 
the  hot  hours  of  an  equatorial  day  are  not 
propitious  to  violent  out-door  exercise ; 
and  small  talk  may  —  nay,  probably  does 
—  exist  at  Singapore,  just  as  in  any  other 
town,  Scotch  or  English,  large  or  small, 
London  itself  not  exempted.  But  it  so 
happens  that  British  existence,  male  or 
female,  in  the  Straits  is,  in  matter  of  fact, 
singularly  active,  busy,  and  energetic,  be- 
sides being  sociable,  hospitable,  and,  on 
the  whole,  not  less,  but  more  intellectual 
than  that  of  most  trading  centres  of  simi- 
lar calibre  in  England  with  which  we  are 
conversant.  Miss  Bird  must  have  been 
strangely  unlucky  in  her  acquaintances  at 
Singapore. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  catalogue 
statistics  which  our  readers  may  easily 
procure  for  themselves  from  reports,  colo- 
nial or  consular,  statesmen's  year-books, 
directories,  and  the  like;  enough  to  say 
that  on  the  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles  which  make  up  the  area 
under  direct  British  rule  in  the  Straits, 
there  exists  —  nor  exists  only,  but  thrives 
and  yearly  multiplies  —  a  population  con- 
siderably over  four  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  souls,  or  about  three  hundred 


and  twelve  to  the  square  mile,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  the  neighboring 
"independent "  or  Siamese  States,  there 
was  probably,  half  a  century  ago,  not  a 
twentieth  of  that  number;  while  the 
"protected"  States  of  Perak,  Selangor, 
and  Sungei-Ujong,  if  added,  bring  up  the 
total  of  the  population  to  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand,  Malays  and  Chinese 
the  most  part,  directly  or  indirectly  under 
the  British  flag;  and  the  trade  values, 
export  and  import,  exceed  fourteen  mil- 
lion sterling  yearly,  these  last  not  an 
increase,  properly  speaking,  but  a  crea- 
tion. Such,  at  the  very  outset  of  a  cruise 
through  the  portals  of  the  far  East  do  we 
find  the  results  of  British  supremacy, 
British  free  trade,  British  equity,  British 
practice.  Our  rule  has  its  drawbacks,  no 
doubt;  what  rule  has  not.?  but  more  the- 
ory-bigoted than  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
must  he  be,  more  calumnious  than  Mr. 
Healy,  more  wrong-headed  than  Mr.  Wil- 
frid Blunt  himself,  who  could,  in  presence 
of  facts  like  these,  deny  that  the  adminis- 
tration which  bears  such  fruits  must  be 
on  the  whole  a  good  tree,  a  benefit  and  a 
blessing  to  those  who  find  shelter  under 
its  branches. 

And  now,  "on  from  island  to  island  at 
the  gateways  of  the  day;"  and  first  to 
Java,  Holland's  great  colonial  success  in 
Asiatic  administration  and  finance,  ever 
since  the  Batavian  governor-general,  Jo- 
hannes van  den  Bosch,  originated  in  1832 
the  system  which,  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  all,  rulers  and  ruled,  Europeans 
and  "  natives  "  alike,  has  been  maintained 
down  to  our  time.  The  island  well  merits 
a  visit.  So,  leaving  behind  us  the  vast 
jungles  and  unexplored  wealth  by  moun- 
tain or  plain  of  half-occupied  Sumatra, 
we  will  direct  our  course,  beginning  at 
Java's  busy  but  unhealthy  capital,  Bata- 
via,  and  skirting  the  continuous  north 
Javan  coast  for  above  six  hundred  miles 
east.  Everywhere  the  island  is  cultivat- 
ed, everywhere  responsive  to  cultivation 
with  all  the  varied  produce  of  the  equi- 
noctial earth  belt,  and  made  beautiful 
alike  and  terrible  by  a  scarce  interrupted 
chain  of  nigh  fifty  volcanoes,  most  of 
them  fitfully,  not  a  few  continually,  active  ; 
the  loftier  cones  averaging  ten  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  alternately  the 
fertilizers  and  the  devastators  of  the  plains 
beneath.'  Land  where  we  will,  from  An- 
gor,  or  where  Angor  was,  on  the  extreme 
west,  at  Batavia,  Cheribon,  central  Sama- 
rang,  or  land-locked  Sourabaya  in  the 
east,  we  shall  find  ample  justification  of 
Mr.  A.  Wallace's  verdict,  that  "Java  may 
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fairly  claim  to  be  the  finest  tropical  island 
in  the  world ;  "  unless,  indeed,  our  coming 
visit  to  the  Philippines  should  induce  us 
to  reserve  the  superlative  of  praise  for  the 
island  of  Luzon,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
Let  us  then  accept  the  challenge,  and 
indulge  ourselves  in  a  little  inland  expe- 
dition. Sourabaya,  with  its  crowded  mar- 
kets and  lovely  garden  villas,  shall  be  our 
starting-point,  whence  the  railway  will 
take  us  about  forty  miles  south-east  to  the 
hilly  district  (not  unlike  many  parts  of  our 
own  south  Wales  in  general  appearance) 
of  Malang,  about  half-way  across  the 
island.  Here  the  volcano  of  Tosari,  near 
eight  thousand  feet  high,  sends  up  the 
smoke  of  its  neverresting  fires,  itself 
overtopped  at  no  great  distance  by  a  lof- 
tier and  grimmer-looking  but  unnamed 
cone,  whence  great  masses  of  vapor  rush 
explosively  up,  after  intervals  of  delusive 
stillness,  and  then  as  suddenly  subside, 
—  a  vision  of  horror.  On  our  way  we 
have  passed  mile  after  mile  of  dense  cane 
fields,  studded  with  sugar  factories,  large 
and  many,  some  under  Chinese,  some 
under  European  direction,  and  chequered 
with  darker  green  plots  of  tobacco  or 
other  field  produce,  till  we  reach  the 
pretty,  stream-channelled  belt  of  broken 
ground,  rising  to  the  central  mountain 
chain.  Here  palm  forests  and  teak  for- 
ests, with  the  other  usual  growths  of  Ma- 
laysian woodlands,  give  the  landscape  a 
more  picturesque  character,  which  is  in- 
tensified by  the  frequency  of  the  ruins, 
stone  or  brick,  of  old  and  now  deserted 
shrines;  some  apparently  of  a  purely 
Buddhistic  character,  like  those  of  Siam  ; 
others,  again,  overlaid  with  Brahminical 
exuberance  and  bad  taste  of  ornament, 
and,  side  by  side  with  these,  the  slightly 
constructed  sheds  that  satisfy  the  slender 
requirements  of  Javanese  Mahometan 
worship ;  and  now,  beneath  the  overarch- 
ing shade  of  giant  trees,  and  a  green 
vault  more  than  a  hundred  feet  overhead 
in  mid-air,  we  begin  the  ascent  of  the 
volcanic  range,  and  are  soon  involved,  up 
to  an  average  level  of  four  thousand  feet, 
amid  the  dark  and  glossy  green  of  dense 
coffee  plantations,  starred  with  jasmine- 
like, rose-white  flowers,  or  clustered  with 
reddening  berries,  according  to  the  sea- 
son ;  till,  emerging  from  these  on  more 
open  slopes  of  grass,  we  find  ourselves, 
now  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  among  almost  European 
field  produce  —  potatoes,  cabbages,  beet, 
turnips,  onions,  oats,  barley,  beans  and  so 
forth  ;  and  our  pathway  is  bordered  by 
primroses,  nasturtiums,  honeysuckle,  St. 


John's  wort,  and  what  other  gay  flowers 
adorn  south  England  fields  in  early  sum- 
mer. Further  up  yet,  till  we  reach  eight 
or  nine  thousand  feet,  green  heights,  bare 
or  thinly  sprinkled  with  fir,  lead  up  to 
bare,  cindery  ledges  and  ash-mounds  ;  and 
we  stand  on  the  sulphur-stained  margin  of 
a  huge,  roaring  crater  and  the  smoke  that 
"  goeth  up  forever  and  ever  "  out  of  a  very 
hell-pit  beneath  the  deep  purple  of  a  vapor- 
less  sky.  Far  away  below  stretch  green- 
streaked  plain  and  dazzling  sea. 

Much  too  there  is  to  interest  us  in  the 
Javanese  population  itself:  one  that  has, 
—  amazing  increase  !  —  quadrupled  during 
less  than  seventy  years  of  Dutch  rule,  and 
now  considerably  exceeds  twenty  million 
souls,  giving  over  four  hundred  to  the 
average  square  mile.  The  Javanese  are, 
ethnologically,  genuine  Malays:  gentle, 
courteous,  orderly,  uninventive  ;  in  exter- 
nal circumstances,  as  of  dress,  belongings, 
housing,  and  so  forth,  much  in  advance  of 
any  other  of  their  kinsmen,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Philippines  excepted  ;  but 
better  off  again  than  these  last  in  the 
matter  of  good  roads,  bridges,  trim  en- 
closures, and  all  the  communicated  neat- 
ness on  which  the  Dutch  justly  pride 
themselves  abroad  as  at  home.  But  most 
fortunate  of  all  are  the  Javanese  in  the 
care  with  which  a  truly  paternal  govern- 
ment watches  over  their  landed  interests 
and  peasant  proprietorship,  protecting 
them  alike  against  the  tyrannous  caprices 
of  their  own  native  chiefs  and  headmen, 
and  the  more  covert,  but  in  reality  much 
more  oppressive  tyranny  of  foreign  capi- 
talists and  money -making  companies, 
whose  action,  if  left  unchecked,  would 
soon  here,  as  it  has  too  often  done  in 
other  colonies,  degrade  the  laborers  into 
mere  coolies,  without  lands  or  homes  of 
their  own,  and  all  to  the  selfish  profit  of 
the  moneyed  few;  whereas,  thanks  to  a 
vigilant  legislation  based  on  the  "  culture 
system "  of  1832,  Goldsmith's  Utopia, 
"where  every  rood  of  ground  maintained 
its  man,"  and,  with  its  man,  its  women 
and  children  also,  is  nowhere  so  nearly 
realized  as  in  the  Dutch  Java  of  our  day. 

With  a  few  exceptions  among  the  re- 
moter villages,  where  paganism  has  found 
a  mountain  refuge,  the  Javanese  are  Ma- 
hometans, but,  happily  for  themselves, 
very  lax  ones;  and  Islam  has  little  influ- 
ence over  even  the  theory  of  their  lives, 
still  less  over  their  practice. 

Much  would  there  be,  did  space  permit, 
to  write  of  the  wonderful  buildings,  now 
in   great    part    ruins,   of    the   Thousand. 
Temples  of  Brambanam  in  central  Java, 
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the  colossal  pile  of  Borobodor,  and  other 
memorials  of  extinct  Indian  colonization 
and  rule,  noways  inferior,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  probably  coeval  fanes  of  Cambodia, 
upper  Siam,  and  Ssu-ch'uan  ;  but  for  a 
description  of  these  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mrs.  Bridges's  excellent  work, 
best  read  in  exienso^  and,  however  reluc- 
tantly, quit  Java,  where  we  have  already 
lingered  perhaps  too  long,  for  the  further 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  a  majority  of 
which  are  also  more  or  less  completely 
under  Dutch  suzerainty,  varying  from 
mere  influence  paramount  to  absolute  rule. 
Of  these,  Madura,  Bali,  and  Lombok,  the 
last  two  not  less  volcanic  than  Java  itself, 
belong  for  inhabitants,  scenery,  fauna, 
flora,  and  the  rest,  to  the  same  Indo- 
Malayan  systems  of  the  Chersonese,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  and  Java,  and  exhibit  the 
same  beauty  and  abundance  of  bird  and 
insect  life,  the  same  equableness  of  cli- 
mate, and  the  same  fertility  of  agricultural 
produce.  Here  too  the  once  dreaded 
scourge  of  piracy  has  disappeared  before 
the  frequency  of  steamers  and  the  strong 
hand  of  European  repression  ;  while,  in 
the  perennial  calm  of  a  sea  where  hurri- 
canes and  cyclones  are  unknown,  traffic  in 
every  form,  and  conveyed  in  every  craft, 
from  the  ^dXwt  prau  with  its  frame-work 
of  bamboo  and  its  sails  of  matting,  up 
to  the  iron  screw-steamer  of  north  British 
build,  goes  on  secure  and  uninterrupted 
month  by  month  and  day  by  day.  In  the 
carrying  work  of  this  trade  the  coast 
Malays,  born  seamen,  take  the  lead;  in 
whatever  concerns  the  desk  and  the  ac- 
count-book, the  Chinese;  while  European 
persistence  and  capital  furnish  a  back- 
bone to  the  whole. 

Continuing  our  way  east,  we  now  trav- 
erse the  central,  or,  to  borrow  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's appropriate  nomenclature,  the  Aus- 
tro-Malayan  region  of  the  archipelago,  a 
deep  seabek,  where  the  island  of  Celebes, 
supposed  to  be  in  superficial  dimensions 
not  much  inferior  to  Borneo  itself,  and  in 
shape  like  a  deformed  octopus,  offers  to 
the  naturalist  a  uniqueness  of  animal  and 
vegetable  forms  not  easily  explained,  alike 
distinct  from  the  Asian  on  the  north-west 
and  the  Australasian  on  the  south-east. 
The  capital  of  the  island  is  Macassar. 
The  native  dwellers,  who,  though  all  of 
pure  Malay  stock,  include  among  them- 
selves several  distinct  tribes  and  clans, 
are  partly  pagan,  partly  Mahometans, 
though  the  latter  seem,  till  quite  recently, 
to  have  resembled,  in  head-hunting  and 
other  wild  practices,  their  semi-barbarous 
pagan    cousins,   the    Dyaks    of   Borneo. 
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But  now,  under  Dutch  rule  and  influence, 
they  have  settled  down  into  an  orderly, 
tranquil,  industrious  population,  chiefly 
busied  in  agriculture  and  coffee-planting, 
the  last  being  carried  on  under  govern- 
ment control,  much  as  in  Java.  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  non-volcanic, 
and  hence,  however  lovely  in  the  details 
of  its  scenery,  destitute  of  the  grandeur 
of  fire-piled  mountain  peaks,  as  also  of 
the  exuberant  fertility  proper  to  volcanic 
soil.  Only  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Celebes  does  igneous  activity  reappear, 
and  with  it  such  mingled  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  scenery  as  "quite  astonished" 
even  the  much-experienced  Mr.  Wallace 
himself.  Here  too  Dutch  rule,  acting  on 
a  race  which  by  his  account  seems  to  rep- 
resent the  Malayan  type  at  its  very  best, 
closely  resembling,  so  far  as  our  own 
knowledge  would  lead  us  to  infer,  the  so- 
called  Visaians  of  Cebu  and  the  cen- 
tral Philippines,  has  resulted  in  organizing 
what  Mr.  Wallace  considers  to  be  the 
"most  industrious,  peaceable,  and  civil- 
ized population  of  the  whole  archipela- 
go." For  a  succinct,  yet  sufficient,  ac- 
count of  the  measures  by  which  this 
happy  result  has  been  obtained,  illustrated 
by  some  valuable  hints  on  the  very  differ- 
ent result  of  certain  other  systems,  more 
in  accordance,  it  may  be,  with  "liberal" 
theory,  but  far  less  so  with  nature  and  ex- 
perience, we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Mr.  Wallace's  work  itself;  it  will  repay 
thoughtful  perusal. 

Again  we  re-embark  and,  continuing  our 
eastward  voyage,  arrive  at  the  third  and 
furthermost  division,  the  immediate  ante- 
chamber of  the  Australasian  sea  palace, 
where  the  Jilolo,  and,  furthest  of  all,  the 
Torres  Straits,  give  free  opening  on  the 
vast  Pacific.  Here  the  famed  Spice 
Islands,  or  Moluccas,  with  Amboyna, 
earliest  among  European  settlements  in 
these  regions,  and  Timor,  where  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
administration  are  yet  curiously  exhibited 
side  by  side  within  the  same  insular  cir- 
cuit, claim  a  passing  notice.  The  Moluc- 
cas in  particular,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  line,  and  out  of  the  blighting  influence 
of  the  dry  winds  of  the  Australian  conti- 
nent, which  do  much  harm  to  the  more 
southerly  lands  of  the  Timor  group,  dis- 
play equinoctial  vegetation  at  its  best  ; 
giant  forest  trees,  orchids,  ferns,  gorgeous 
flowers,  luscious  fruits,  besides  the  cinna- 
mon, nutmeg,  and  cloves,  whence  espe- 
cially they  derive  their  European  designa- 
tion. Here  too  begins,  and  hence  extends 
eastward  all  over   New   Guinea,   but  no 
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further,  the  favored  habitat  of  nature's 
most  exquisite  toy,  the  bird  of  paradise; 
besides  other  feathered  forest  dwellers 
which  elsewhere  might  seem  unsurpassa- 
ble in  beauty,  parrots,  pigeons,  king-fish- 
ers, starlings,  and  fly-catchers  by  classifi- 
cation, but  all  peculiar  to  this  region,  all 
attired,  so  to  speak,  in  the  liveries  of  their 
queen,  the  bird  of  paradise. 

Each  island  of  the  group  has  its  spe- 
ciality and  peculiar  worth.  Banda,  oncea 
Portuguese,  now  a  Dutch,  possession,  has 
long  been,  and  still  is,  the  chief  nutmeg 
orchard  in  the  world,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main so,  judging  by  the  ill-success  of 
recent  plantation  in  Ceylon,  the  Straits, 
and  elsewhere.  Why  this  is  so,  we  could 
perhaps  say,  as  also  why  our  coffee-plants 
perish  wholesale  by  a  blight  little,  or  not 
at  all,  experienced  under  a  different  mode 
of  cultivation.  But  this  is  a  topic  which, 
however  important,  does  not  come  within 
ou.r  present  scope,  and  to  have  alluded  to 
it  must  be  enough  for  us  here.  To  return 
to  the  Spice  Lslands  and  their  produce. 
Ceram,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile, 
is  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  its 
sago  crop ;  Amboyna  was  selected  by  the 
Dutch  for  the  cultivation  of  the  clove. 
The  entire  group  is  included  among  the 
Netherlands'  possessions.  But,  for  a  na- 
tive population,  instead  of  the  orderly  and 
easily  governed  Malay,  we  here  find  a 
very  different  material  for  their  rulers  to 
deal  with  :  the  Papuan  race,  identical  with 
the  aborigines  of  New  Guinea  and  its 
dependent  islets,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
natives  of  Australia,  the  Fiji,  the  Pelew, 
and  the  Tahitian  groups,  of  New  Zealand, 
and  of  the  other  countless  islands  scat- 
tered through  the  eastern  and  central 
Pacific;  all  of  whom,  though  differing 
even  in  some  instances  very  widely  among 
themselves  in  shades  of  color  or  degrees 
of  savagery,  are  yet  undoubted  members 
of  one  great  Polynesian  family,  and  in 
physical  and  moral  characteristics  essen- 
tially the  same.  These  are,  to  adapt  the 
only  rational  conjecture  yet  formed  on 
existing  data,  the  "survivals"  of  the 
aborigines  of  a  vast  continent,  long  since 
partly  broken  up  into  islands,  partly  bur- 
ied beneath  the  ever-deepening  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  nor  can  any  more 
striking  contrast  be  imagined  than  that 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  con- 
terminous Malays,  Asiatics  by  origin,  and 
an  undoubted  offshoot  of  the  Turano- 
Mongolian  family. 

Tall,  with  long,  lank  limbs,  prominent 
eyebrows,  and  nose  curiously  drawn  down 
at  the  tip,  bearded,  and  with  frizzly  hair. 


not  woolly  like  the  negro's,  but  of  a  harsh, 
wiry  growth,  forming  a  compact  mop  on 
the  head,  and  frequently  in  tufts  over  the 
arms,  legs,  and  breast,  the  Papuan  is  at 
first  sight  distinguishable  from  the  short- 
statured,  smooth-faced,  smooth-skinned, 
somewhat  flat-featured  Malay,  whose  deli- 
cately formed  limbs,  hands,  and  feet 
furnish  an  even  more  characteristic  con- 
trast to  the  large  and  coarse  extremities 
of  the  Papuan.  Nor  is  the  mental  differ- 
ence less  strongly  drawn.  "The  Malay," 
once  more  we  quote  Mr.  Wallace,  whose 
observation,  we  may  add,  closely  coincides 
with  ourown,  "is  bashful,  cold,  undemon- 
strative, and  quiet;  the  Papuan  bold,  im- 
petuous, excitable,  and  noisy.  The  former 
is  grave,  and  seldom  laughs  ;  the  latter 
joyous  and  laughter-loving ;  the  one  con- 
ceals his  emotions,  the  other  displays 
them." 

In  quickness  of  perception  at  least, 
though  not,  we  think,  in  range  of  intellect, 
the  Papuan  surpasses  the  Malay;  in 
persistence,  foresight,  and  tact,  he  is 
decidedly  inferior.  Again,  in  mere  deco- 
ration, elaborate  but  unmeaning,  the  Pap)- 
uan  excels;  of  construction  he  has  no 
idea.  Fancy  is  his,  not  imagination. 
But  it  is  in  affection  and  moral  sentiment 
that  the  Papuan  shows  himself  most  defi- 
cient ;  that  is,  in  precisely  those  regards  in 
which  the  Malay  excels  most  Asiatic,  nay, 
even  some  European  races.  The  strong 
self-respect,  joined,  as  is  natural,  to  an 
almost  equal  respect  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  never  wanting  among  Malays,  is 
to  Papuans  a  thing  unknown.  Lastly, — 
and  this  is  the  one  thing  of  paramount 
importance  in  view  of  the  future, —  the 
Papuan,  like  all  his  kinsmen,  alike  the 
degraded  Australian,  and  the  intelligent 
and  courageous  New  Zealander,  seems, 
judging  after  the  experience  of  little  less 
than  a  century,  to  be  not  only  incapable 
of  assimilating  any  good,  moral  or  mate- 
rial, from  the  more  civilized  races  with 
whom  he  may  come  in  contact,  but  even 
to  derive  from  that  contact  certain  de- 
terioration, demoralization,  and  proximate 
extinction.  And  hence  the  hopes  of  tind- 
ing  a  solid  and  steady  basis,  and  even,  in 
process  of  time,  an  effective  co-operation 
to  the  full  establishment  of  law,  order, 
and  social  organization,  the  development 
of  agriculture  and  trade,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  true  civilization  of  the  archipelago,  m 
its  Malay  population,  have  no  counterpart 
in  the  Papuan-inhabited  portion  of  the 
same  region.  Nor  unjustly  does  Mr. 
Wallace  conclude  from  the  analogy  of  the 
past  to  a  future  now,  it  seems,  not  far  dis- 
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tant :  "  The  true  Polynesians  "  —  an^ong 
whom  the  Papuan  family  is  strictly  in- 
cluded—  "are,  no  doubt,  doomed  to  an 
early  extinction.  If  the  tide  of  coloniza- 
tion' should  be  turned  to  New  Guinea, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  speedy 
disappearance  of  the  Papuan  race.  But 
the  more  numerous  Malay  race  seems 
well  adapted  to  remain  as  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil,"  —  he  mi^ht  have  added,  as  a 
humble  but  useful  coadjutor  in  the  impor- 
tant coasting  and  carrying  trade  of  these 
many-shored  seas, —  "  even  when  his  coun- 
try and  government  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Europeans."  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  ratifying  this  verdict.  Ominous, 
too,  for  the  Papuan  future  is  the  fact,  long 
since  established  by  proof,  that  while  the 
Chinese  immigrants,  the  brain  and  right 
arm  of  all  colonial  enterprise  from  Penang 
to  East  Borneo,  not  merely  co-operate 
readily,  but  even  amalgamate  with  the 
Malay  population,  blend^ng  by  frequent 
intermarriage  into  a  new,  able,  and  fertile 
race,  they  as  invariably  remain  separated 
by  a  deep,  hopeless  gulf  of  mutual  incom- 
patibility, often  broadening  into  active 
hostility  and  bloodshed,  from  the  Papuans 
of  the  islands.  All  which  the  projectors 
of  far-East  commerce  or  colonization  will 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  Not  all  the 
well-nigh  fabulous  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  of  Jilolo  and  its  satel- 
lites ;  not  the  sago  forests  of  Ceram,  not 
the  birds  of  paradise  of  Aru,  fit  abode  for 
such  denizens,  not  even  the  half-explored 
or  unexplored,  yet  undoubted  promise  of 
New  Guinea,  can  wholly  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  that  great,  in  the  tropics  we 
might  almost  say  paramount,  condition  of 
success,  native  labor,  indigenous  co-opera- 
tion, so  valuable,  as  the  history  of  Java 
and  other  colonies,  Dutch  or  Spanish, 
amply  shows  in  the  western  and  central 
archipelago,  so  absent  from  the  Papuan 
section  of  its  extent. 

It  is  on  purpose,  and  because  worthy 
of  special  and  distinct  notice,  that  we 
have,  while  thus  traversing  equatorial 
Malaysia,  so  long  deferred  our  visit  to 
that  noble  island,  second  in  dimensions 
to  Australia  alone,  far  superior  to  it  in 
the  gifts  of  nature's  dowry,  the  island  of 
Borneo,  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  these 
seas,  and  halved  by  the  equinoctial  line. 
And  yet,  near  as  Borneo  is  to  busy,  enter- 
prising Singapore  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
induslrirf.>us,  teeming  Java  on  the  other, 
situated,  too,  on  the  main  highway  from 
ihe  Maiaccan  to  the  Sooloo  Straits  ;  and, 
ia  certain  monsoon  phases,  on  the  great 
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China  route  itself,  of  the  greater  part  of 
this  huge  island,  of  its  wide  inland,  and 
even  vn  some  places  of  its  coast,  we  know 
hardly  more  as  yet  than  of  New  Guinea. 
This  ignorance,  or  rather  the  want  of 
intercourse  that  has  occasioned  it,  is 
partly  due  to  the  very  immensity  of  the 
quasi-continent,  partly  to  the  scarcity  of 
navigable  water-ways  for  penetrating  its 
masses  of  upland  and  jungle.  One  re- 
markable exception  indeed  there  is,  on 
the  north-west  Bornean  coast,  and  one 
amply  sufficient  to  show  how  easily  (under 
wise  guidance  and  just  administration) 
the  best  results  of  European  enterprise 
might  be  attained  through  a  much  wider 
region,  if  not,  indeed,  to  the  total  extent 
of  the  island ;  an  exception  of  present 
interest  alike,  and  of  good  future  hope, 
and  thither  we  will  now  direct  our  course. 
How  the  principality  of  Sarawak  was 
founded,  past  what  shoals  and  through 
what  storms  the  vessel  of  its  destinies 
was  successfully  piloted  by  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  great  Rajah  Brooke,  a 
lineal  and  worthy  representative  of  the 
now  almost  extinct  hero  breed,  too  truly 
entitled  by  Mr.  Froude,  "England's  For- 
gotten Worthies  ;  "  how  his  skill  and  cour- 
age triumphed  over  intrigue  and  revolt  on 
land,  and  wiped  the  red  stain  of  piracy 
forever  out  of  the  adjoining  seas ;  how, 
since  his  retirement  and  death.  Rajah 
Brooke,  second  of  the  name,  the  Numa  of 
Sarawak,  has  administered,  consolidated, 
and  widened  his  princely  heritage ;  all 
these  things,  with  the  detail  statistics  of 
the  State,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles  in  coast  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  one  hundred,  its  administrative 
system,  closely  corresponding  with  that 
by  which  the  Dutch  have  given  prosperity 
to  Java,  its  executive  at  once  simple  and 
efficacious,  its  law,  or  equity  rather,  its 
military  and  naval  establishments,  both  of 
very  modest  dimensions  ;  its  revenue,  now 
exceeding  60,000/.  yearly ;  its  imports  and 
exports,  of  which  the  British  quota  alone 
amo^unts  to  half  a  million  ster'ing;  its 
mines,  of  antimony,  quicksilver,  and  coal ; 
its  agriculture  or  forest  produce,  and  so 
on,  —  may  be  read,  partly  in  Mr.  St.  John 
and  Miss  Jacob's  biographical  narratives, 
partly  in  the  documents,  official  or  other, 
published  from  lime  to  time  by  the  pres- 
ent rajah.  Combined  they  make  up  a 
pleasing  history  of  a  good  work  begun  in 
heroism,  continued  in  much  patience, 
wrought  out  in  firm  resolve  and  wise  de- 
lay, and  already,  though  of  only  forty 
years'  standing,  more  solidly  based,  more 
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advantageously  and  symmetrically  reared, 
than  many  a  sliowier  but  less  durable 
administrative  fabric  of  our  modern  age. 

Pleasant  indeed  is  the  picture  exhib- 
ited to  the  eye  and  mind,  as  our  small 
steamer,  fresh  started  from  the  Singapore 
Straits,  and  sighting,  after  not  many  hours 
of  absolutely  open  sea,  the  north-western 
angle  of  Borneo,  makes  her  way  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  Kutching  River  and  the 
capital  of  the  principality.  High  hills, 
wood-covered,  form  the  coast,  and  come 
down  in  sheer  precipices  on  the  sea,  which 
here  rolls  in  one  long,  heavy  swell,  driven 
by  the  northerly  monsoon  from  the  Can- 
tonese shores,  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
scarce  broken  by  the  rocky  Anamba  or 
Natunha  Island  groups.  It  is  a  minia- 
ture, but  a  more  picturesque,  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. As  we  near  the  river  entrance,  a 
dense  jungle  of  mangrove,  overtopped  by 
tall  palms,  areca,  cocoanut,  or  sago,  meets 
our  view,  and  lines  the  banks  of  the  rapid 
rivers  up  which  we  pass  by  scattered 
hamlets  and  plantations,  with  fanciful 
rocks  and  overhanging  tree  stems  be- 
tween, till  after  about  twenty-five  miles  we 
come  upon  the  little  grassy,  fort-crowned 
knoll  which  guards  the  river  approach  to 
the  town,  situated  on  the  opposite  bank. 
Just  beyond  the  fort  stands  the  astana,  or 
government  house,  residence  of  the  rajah, 
a  well-constructed  but  by  no  means  showy 
bungalow,  amid  a  lovely  garden  park, 
where  turf,  green  as  any  in  mid-England, 
is  jotted  with  plots  of  tropical  shrubs  and 
flowers,  and  lotus-bearing  tanks,  full  to 
the  brim,  for  Kutching,  like  Singapore, 
stands^nigh  on  the  equator;  and  refresh- 
ing showers  are  of  almost  daily  recurrence, 
even  during  the  drier  months  of  the  year. 

Opposite  the  palace  the  little  town, 
numbering  scarce  six  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, nearly  half  of  them  Chinese,  with  its 
neatly  kept  market-place,  guarded  council 
house,  treasury,  gaol,  schools,  mosques, 
temples,  church,  and  otlier  public  build- 
ings, besides  many  pretty  private  houses 
of  merchants  and  the  like,  and  bamboo- 
hedged  gardens,  gives  evidence  of  pros- 
perity and  orderly  rule.  From  hence  in 
every  direction  new-made  roads  strike  out 
into  the  country,  and  are  bordered  by 
market  gardens  and  field  cultivation  for 
miles  away;  the  gardening  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  the  ingenious  and  hard- 
working Chinese  ;  while  the  less  energetic 
Malays  content  themselves  mostly  with 
the  growth  of  rice  and  sago,  the  latter 
being  here,  in  the  rajah's  words,  "almost 
enough  to  feed  the  world."  Pepper  and 
coffee  also  prosper;  tea  and  quinine  have 


lately  been  introduced,  and  everything  is 
done  to  encourage  field  work,  and  to  ren- 
der and  keep  the  natives  proprietors  of 
their  own  soil — the  surest  guarantee  of 
loyalty  and  stability  in  a  State.  To  de- 
velop the  country  from  within,  by  its  own 
resources,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  by  its 
own  indigenous  population,  supplemented 
only,  where  defective,  by  Chinese  immi- 
gration, and  to  prefer  small  but  local  en- 
terprise and  gain  to  the  sweeping  ventures 
of  European  capitalists,  such  is  the  head 
and  sum  of  the  rajah's  political  economy 
—  already  in  no  small  measure  justified 
by  success.  A  flourishing  State  and  a 
firm  dynasty  will  prove,  should  it  be  stead- 
ily  persevered  in,  its  certain  reward. 

Here  in  Kutching  we  meet  the  genuine 
Malays  of  the  interior,  the  Dyaks,  well- 
proportioned  men  and  women,  of  ruddy 
brown  color,  and  somewhat  taller  on  the 
average  than  the  coast  Malays ;  hand- 
somer too  in  feature,  and,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  on  a 
higher  mental  and  moral  level.  Though 
simple  in  their  habits,  they  are  by  no 
means  savages.  Head-hunting,  a  barba- 
rous practice,  but  not  unparalleled  among 
the  semi-civilized  aborigines  of  central 
and  southern  America,  has  now  totally 
disappeared  from  within  the  limits  of  the 
Sarawak  principality,  and,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, of  the  adjoining  Dutch  territories ; 
and  piracy,  in  which  the  coast  Dyaks  were 
largely  implicated,  has  been  stamped  out 
by  the  true,  humane  energy  of  the  great 
rajah  and  his  successor.  For  the  rest, 
temperate,  honest,  trusting,  and,  within 
the  limits  assigned  by  a  tropical  climate, 
industrious;  healthy  too,  well-made,  and 
eminently  brave  ;  the  Dyaks  have  in  them 
the  making  of  a  good,  settled  population, 
a  basis  on  which  to  build  up  the  colonial 
superstructure;  nor  is  there,  happily,  any 
danger  of  their  inoculation  with  the  Is- 
lamitic  virus,  that  has  so  seriously  debil- 
itated and  stunted  the  Malays  of  the 
Borneo  coast,  no  less  than  those  of  the 
peninsula,  of  Sumatra,  and  of  some  others 
among  the  lesser  islands. 

Of  the  prospects  of  the  North-Borneo 
Company,  lately  formed  in  view  of  coloniz- 
ing the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  island, 
and  at  present  holding  in  grant  from  the 
indigenous  suzerains  above  twenty  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  it  would  be 
premature  as  yet  to  speak.  Time  must 
show.  Of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  re- 
gion, its  metallic  treasures,  its  excellent 
harbors,  its  propitious  rainfalls,  and  other 
analogous  recommendations,  a  good  re- 
port has  come  up.     But  it  is  sparsely,  in- 
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deed  inadequately  peopled;  and  of  this 
defect,  Chinese  coolie  labor,  if  a  sufficient, 
is  a  costly  supplement.  Much,  too,  will 
depend  on  the  tact  of  its  first  administra- 
tors ;  much  on  the  systems  of  land  tenure 
and  cultivation  introduced  by  them.  Curi- 
ously enouojh,  the  Dutch  themselves,  emi- 
nent as  has  been  their  success  in  Java, 
have  thus  far  made  but  little  mark  in  Bor- 
neo;  where  Sarawak  yet  figures  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon  of  colonial  prosper- 
ity under  European  rule.  Why  all  this 
should  be  so,  depends  on  causes  from  the 
investigation  of  which  our  limits  must 
debar  us  for  the  present.  But  lands,  like 
nations,  have  their  day,  and  Borneo  can- 
not long  remain  unaffected  by  the  rising 
tide  of  trade  and  enterprise,  already  cir- 
cling in  encroaching  eddies  round  her 
forest-girded  shores. 

West  and  south  we  have  now  surveyed, 
however   cursorily,  the  wide  ante-Pacific 
archipela2;o  :  its  northern  limits,  assigned 
by  the  Gulfs  of  Siam  and  Tonquin,  with 
the  adjoining  coasts  of  Hanoi  and  south- 
ern  China,  though    all-important  both  to 
the  trade  and  colonization   of  the  entire 
region,  must  here  be  passed  by;  a  brief 
description  would  be  unsatisfactory;  a  full 
one,   in  a  single  article,  impossible.     So 
we   turn,  for  a   concluding  view  in   this 
brilliant  panorama,  to  the  long  range  of 
islands,  reaching  for  fourteen  degrees  and 
a  half  of  latitude  north   and  south   from 
east  Borneo  and  the  Sooloo  Straits  up  to 
the  Bashee  Channel,  and  to  Formosa  it- 
self;  a  giant  bar,  sundering  by  an  almost 
continuous  wall  of  island  beauty  the  Ma- 
layan and    Chinese  Seas   from  the   dark 
Pacific  beyond.     For  the  greater  and  best 
part  they  belong  to  Spain,  and  constitute 
the  most  enviable,   and   now  almost   the 
sole  colonial  jewel  yet  unfallen  from  the 
crown  of  Castile  and  Leon.     For  the  ben- 
efit  of    the   possibly   uninformed   reader 
we  Will  add   that  the    Philippine   island- 
group  lies  between  lat.  20*^  and  lat  5^  N. ; 
and  that  it  consists,  firstly,  of  two  large 
islands,  namely  Luzon,  on  which  the  capi- 
tal, Manila,  is  situated,  to  the  north,  and 
Mindanao  to  the  south  ;  the  former  having 
an  area  nearly  equal   to  that  of  Ireland, 
the  latter  about  one-fourth  less  ;  secondly, 
of  seven  large,  intermediate  islands,  with  a 
collective   area  equalling  that  of  Luzon  ; 
and    lastly,    an    absolutely    innumerable 
number  of   smaller  islets,  mostly  inhab- 
ited, making  up  a  total  area  of  fifty-four 
thousand  square   miles.     The  population 
readies  to  about  eight  millions  ;  the  yearly 
exports  and  imports  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  Great  Britain  (being  about  one- 


fourth  of  the  total  trade)  amount  to  little 
less  than  four  millions  sterling. 

We  have  left  Singapore,  and  five  or 
six  days  of  north-westerly  passage  have 
brought  our  steamer  to  anchor  beside  the 
lovely  little  island,  midmost  of  the  Philip- 
pine cluster,  and  called,  like  its  capital 
town,  Cebu.  A  large  Spanish-Renaissance 
cathedral,  with  the  episcopal  residence 
and  a  spacious  Dominican  convent  hard 
by,  all  in  the  heavy  but  not  ungraceful 
style  of  the  architecture  of  Philip  IL  and 
Philip  1 1 L,  overlook  a  wide  square,  where 
a  large  population  of  stragglingly  built 
bamboo  houses,  galleried  round  and 
thatched  with  palm-leaves,  declare  the 
Malay,  or,  as  Spaniards,  with  a  glorious 
contempt  of  ethnological  classification, 
term  it,  Indian  element  predominant  in 
the  town.  Beyond  are  green  hills,  well- 
watered  fields,  wooded  slopes,  and  not  a 
few  volcanic  cones,  quiescent  indeed  just 
now,  but  which  may  any  day  break  out 
into  activity,  for  Cebu,  like  all  the  Philip- 
pines, with  hardly  an  exception,  is  a  vol- 
canic formation.  Meanwhile  the  landscape 
is  everywhere  dense  with  "fertile  prom- 
ise," and  accomplishment  too,  of  grain, 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cacao,  and 
fruits  of  every  kind  ;  buffaloes  are  grazing, 
and  natives  "Indians"  at  work  in  the 
fields  or  lounging  in  the  shade.  But  op- 
posite the  little  knoll  on  which  we  stand 
overlooking  the  harbor,  and  across  a  nar- 
row, silvery  sea-streak  beyond,  lies  full  in 
view  the  low  green  islet  of  Mactan,  where, 
close  to  a  palm  grove,  by  the  beach,  we 
see  a  small,  white,  monumental  obelisk, 
evidently  Spanish.  It  marks  the  spot 
where  the  world's  first  circumnavigator, 
the  Portuguese  Magellan,  discoverer 
(though  not,  as  it  proved,  for  Portugal  but 
Spain)  of  the  Philippines,  then  on  his 
return  from  the  straits  to  which  he  gave 
his  name,  fell,  pierced  in  an  ambuscade 
of  hostile  Malays  by  a  poisoned  arrow. 
This  was  in  A.D.  1521:  forty-three  years 
later  the  Spanish  admiral  Legaspi,  begin- 
ning also  at  Cebu,  annexed  the  bulk  of 
the  archipelago,  island  after  island,  to  the 
Spanish  dominion  ;  though  the  completion 
of  the  enterprise  was  reserved  for  his  yet 
more  daring  grandson  and  successor,  Sal- 
cedo,  A.D.  1572-6. 

We  too  will  take  our  way  northwards, 
through  what  is  here  called  the  Inland 
Sea,  a  succession  of  straits  and  seeming 
lakes  among  a  maze  of  lovely  islands, 
rock-buttressed,  or  clothed  with  bamboo, 
palm,  stately  forest,  and  cultivated  inter- 
spaces down  to  the  water's  edge  :  a  scene 
equalling,  if  not  indeed  for  labyrinthine 
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beauty  surpassing,  the  better-known  In- 
land Sea  of  old  Nipon.  We  skirt  the 
great  and  fertile  island  of  Panay,  with  its 
port  of  Iloilo,  second  in  importance  to 
Manila  alone;  and  thence,  if  we  choose, 
turn  eastward,  throuo;h  the  narrow  rock- 
walled  Straits  of  Bernardino,  where  the 
warm,  turbid  waters  of  the  China  Sea  rush 
like  an  eddying  Bosphorus  to  discharge 
themselves  into  the  wide  Pacific.  This 
is  the  mid-Philippine  passage.  Scarcely 
have  we  rounded  the  outermost  headland, 
and  entered  on  the  pure  deep  darkness  of 
the  ocean,  when,  towering  above  us  in 
nine  thousand  feet  of  unbroken  slope  from 
the  very  beach,  rises  the  giant  cone  of 
Mayon,  the  ever-burning  volcano  of  Albay. 
Over  its  inaccessible  summit  a  pennon  of 
thick,  white  smoke  flaunts  from  the  black 
lava-peak,  the  terror  and  the  fertilizer  of 
southernmost  Luzon.  Should  we  land, 
we  may  yet  visit,  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
twelve  miles  from  the  mountain  base,  the 
charred  ruins  of  villages  destroyed  by  the 
burning  cinders  thrown  out  in  the  great 
explosion  of  November,  1874,  when  the 
mountain,  after  no  further  warning  than  a 
single  night  of  earthquake  and  explosion, 
appeared  at  dawn,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
native  describer,  "  like  a  bride  in  a  nuptial 
veil,"  white  with  one  continuous  ash-sheet 
from  crater  to  seashore.  For  weeks 
eruption  followed  eruption,  till  for  leagues 
around,  hamlets  and  churches  ruined, 
bridges  broken,  roads  obliterated,  planta- 
tions scorched  or  overwhelmed,  and  lives 
both  of  cattle  and  men  lost  beyond  all 
count,  made  the  very  name  of  Mayon  a 
terror  in  the  Philippines.  Yet  so  admir- 
ably fertile  were  the  ashes  scattered 
abroad,  so  abundant  the  succeeding  crops 
of  coffee,  tobacco,  and  the  finest  of  aba- 
ca, or  Manila  hemp  (the  fibre  of  a  glossy 
dark-green,  plantain-leaf,  as  beautiful  as 
useful),  that  Mayon  is  said  to  have  al- 
ready "  far  more  than  made  amends  for 
the  damage  caused  by  his  paroxysmal 
violence."  The  total  number  of  active 
craters  throughout  the  Philippines  is  es- 
timated at  seventeen;  of  half  or  wholly 
extinct,  legion. 

But  most  beautiful  of  all  scenes  in  the 
island  of  Luzon,  an  island  justly  pro- 
nounced the  loveliest  of  our  planet,  is  that 
presented  by  the  lake  of  Taal,  not  far 
from  Manila  itself.  A  small  steamer 
takes  us  from  the  capital,  for  about  twenty 
miles  eastward,  up  the  river  Pasig  to  the 
great  lake  of  Baii,  a  fresh-water  sea,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, placed  in  the  very  heart  of  Luzon  ; 
and  thence,  disembarking  on  its  southern 
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shore,  we  traverse  for  some  twenty  miles 
more  the^coffee  and  cacao  plantations  of 
the  densely  peopled  province  of  Batangas, 
till  we  reach  the  district  and  lake  of  Taal. 
It  is  an  extinct  crater,  oval-shaped,  with  a 
longer  diameter  of  about  seven  miles,  by 
a  shorter  of  four  or  five,  shut  in  by  steep 
cliffs,  inaccessible  except  at  a  few  points, 
and  full  of  clear,  metallic-blue  water,  deep 
and  stainless  as  the  heaven  overhead. 
Just  at  the  centre  of  the  lake  a  little  island 
of  green  slope  and  flowering  shrubs  rises 
abruptly  from  the  waters,  springing  up 
into  a  cone  six  hundred  feet  high,  whence 
a  continuous  eddy  of  white  sulphur-smoke 
issues  ceaselessly,  often  seen  across  the 
mountain  range  far  out  on  the  open  sea. 
Climbing  the  hill  we  seat  ourselves  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  crater,  and  look 
down  into  a  boiling  malebolgia  of  steam 
and  sulphur,  crossed  by  quick  flickers  of 
blue  flame  ;  a  miniature  hell,  set  in  a  very 
paradise. 

Manila  itself,  the  capital,  with  its  un- 
rivalled harbor,  its  antiquated  fort,  its 
noble  churches,  its  gay  parade,  its  pop- 
ulous streets,  busy  canals,  and  lovely 
orchard-gardens,  must  of  necessity  here 
remain  undescribed  ;  nor  can  we  attempt 
to  picture  the  grandeur  of  the  inland 
mountain  scenery,  and  the  abrupt  coast 
towards  the  Pacific;  nor  the  giant  forests 
of  the  central  range,  nor  the  rivers  and 
waterfalls,  the  caverns  and  solfaterras; 
nor  the  yearly  wonders  of  the  May  thun- 
derstorms, and  the  fresh  beauties  of  the 
cooler  months,  with  all  the  lavish  displays 
of  nature's  munificence  and  power,  that 
render  the  Philippines  as  superior  in 
beauty  and  productiveness  to  the  other 
island  groups  of  the  Malay  archipelago,  as 
that  archipelago  in  general  surpasses  the 
West  Indian  and  every  other  of  the  world, 
Old  or  New.  Enough  to  say  that  from 
equatorial  Sooloo,  up  to  the  almost  tem- 
perate climate  of  the  northern  Cordilleras 
and  Cageyan,  every  diversity  of  tropical 
scenery  and  growth  is  here  exhibited  at 
its  best,  and  that  too  with  a  singular  ex- 
emptness  from  the  ferocious,  and  even  in 
great  measure  from  the  venomous  forms 
of  life,  that  infest  the  tropics  elsewhere  ; 
while  in  beauty  of  bird  and  insect  life  the 
Philippines,  equal  in  these  respects  to 
Borneo  or  Java,  yield  only  to  the  islands 
of  Aru. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  sea-girded  para- 
dise, however  subdivided  in  dialects  and 
other  minor  details,  group  themselves  ulti- 
mately into  two  large  families,  both  Ma- 
lay, yet  with  a  difference.  The  southern 
half  of  the  Philippines  is  tenanted  by  the 
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Visaians,  who  in  stature,  features,  and 
general  qualities,  mental  and  physical,  as 
also,  we  believe,  in  dialect,  closely  resem- 
ble the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and  the  dwellers 
of  Celebes,  though  somewhat  lighter  of 
complexion,  and,  both  male  and  female, 
decidedly  handsomer  in  feature.  To  this 
last  superiority,  greater  comfort,  better 
food  and  dress,  and  the  other  advantages 
consequent  on  secure  and  peaceful  organ- 
ization, have  doubtless  contributed  not  a 
little.  With  the  exception  of  a  scattered 
Mahometan  population  in  the  larger  but 
sparsely  tenanted  island  of  Mindanao,  and 
of  the  piratical  inhabitants  of  the  Sooloo 
cluster,  also  Mahometans,  the  Visaians 
are  Christians,  and  have  found  in  Catholi- 
cism a  form  of  belief  and  worship  which 
seems  adapted  to  their  mental  and  moral 
requirements.  In  dress  also  they  have 
adopted  a  not  unpractical  modification  of 
European  clothing,  laying  aside  the  turban 
and  the  savong^  or  waist-cloth,  charac- 
teristics of  Malay  Islam;  but  replacing 
the  latter  with  light  trousers,  and  adding 
a  loose  overdress,  or  blouse,  of  finely- 
woven  abaca,  the  choicest  fibre  of  the 
Manila  hemp  or  banana  plant,  white,  or 
or  stained  in  tasteful  stripes,  and  replaced 
on  holidays,  whereof  there  are  many,  by 
the  pina  texture,  a  tissue  of  pine-apple 
fibre,  delicate  and  costly  as  the  finest  lace. 
Their  dwellings  are,  like  those  of  Malays 
in  general,  neat  and  orderly,  with  colored 
prints  representing  the  Madonna  and  the 
saints.  Musical  instruments  of  European 
pattern,  though  often  of  native  m^ke, 
abound  everywhere,  not  a  village  but  hav- 
ing its  band  ready  for  Sunday  or  feast- 
day,  mass  or  vespers  ;  while  the  annually 
recurring  processions,  illuminations,  and 
merry-makings,  untarnished  by  drunken- 
ness or  rioting  of  any  sort,  at  Easter-tide, 
on  a  patronal  festival,  or  the  like,  far  ex- 
cel, both  for  spontaneity  and  brilliancy, 
anything  now  to  be  witnessed  in  western 
Europe.  Nor  less  noteworthy  is  the 
courteous,  orderly,  law-abiding  demeanor 
of  the  working  townsman  or  peasant,  at 
all  times  and  everywhere.  A  happy  con- 
dition of  things,  for  which  in  part  thanks 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  Spanish  ad- 
ministration as  such,  more  yet  to  the  in- 
trinsic goodness  of  the  Malay  nature  ;  but 
most  to  the  benign  and  judicious  rule 
exercised  by  the  clergy,  Spanish  or  island- 
born,  and  the  humanizing  influence  of 
their  life  and  teaching  on  the  laity  around. 
It  will  perhaps  surprise  a  large  number  of 
our  readers,  that  it  is  to  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  especially  to  the  monasteries,  richly 
endowed  and  thickly  dotted  over  all  the 


larger  islands,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippines  chiefly  owe  their  happiness 
and  co'ntent.  Yet  so  in  truth  it  is.  Iden- 
tifying their  own  interests  with  those  of 
the  people,  the  Philippine  clergy,  regular 
and  secular  alike,  has  constantly  stood 
forth  the  true  and  provident  protector  of 
the  flocks  under  its  charge  ;  and,  in  re- 
quital for  a  very  moderate  share  of  the 
wool,  has  kept  the  sheep  from  the  too 
close-clipping  shears  of  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, and  from  the  ravening  wolves  of 
alien  speculation  and  deadly  usury.  Un- 
der the  sheltering  care  of  the  citra  and 
the  frayle  the  land  no  less  than  the 
labor  has,  throughout  the  Philippines, 
remained  the  property  of  its  cultivators  ; 
and  while  Spain  and  the  merchants  of 
Europe  have,  the  one  directed  the  admin- 
istration, the  others  reaped  a  fair  share  of 
the  profits,  the  natives  have  been  left  the 
sole  masters  and  owners  of  the  soil. 

Less  good-featured,  darker  -  complex- 
ioned,  and  in  general  of  lower  but  com- 
pacter  stature  than  the  Visaians  are  the 
Tagals,  who,  with  their  subdivisions  of 
Kozans,  Bicols,  Igorrotes,  and  others, 
make  up  the  population  of  the  northern 
and  more  densely  peopled  moiety  of  the 
Philippines.  In  bodily  strength,  energy, 
perseverance,  and  intellect,  they  surpass 
their  southerly  cousins.  Excellent  agri- 
culturists, ingenious  artificers,  and  daring 
seamen,  they  are,  to  use  a  hackneyed 
phrase,  more  "progressive  "  than  the  Vi- 
saians ;  nor  have  they,  as  indeed  is  but 
natural,  proved  always  equally  docile  sub- 
jects. Between  these  Tagals  and  the 
dark-skinned  component  of  the  Japanese 
population,  there  are  not  a  few  points  of 
bodily  and  mental  resemblance  ;  and  tradi- 
tion, unsupported  we  believe  by  any  direct 
historical  evidence,  speaks  of  mutual  im- 
migration and  admixture  between  the 
races  in  time  past.  None  of  them  are 
Mahometans ;  but  a  few  of  the  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  mountainous  tracts  north  of 
Manila,  have  kept  up  a  sort  of  old-fash- 
ioned Mongolian  ancestor-reverencing  pa- 
ganism, and  with  it  a  modified  indepen- 
dence of  their  own.  The  tobacco  of  which 
the  well-known  Manila  cigars  and  cheroots 
are  made  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  northerly 
districts  of  Luzon. 

Lastly,  in  despite  of  Spanish  jealousy, 
finding  expression  in  countless  annoy- 
ances of  excessive  and  arbitrary  dues, 
vexatious  regulations,  and  illiberal  inter- 
ference of  every  kind,  the  irrepre?sible 
j  Chinese  have  managed  to  make  good  their 
footing  at  Manila  and  the  other  "open" 
1  ports,  where,  as  is  their  wont,  they  have 
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taken  a  leadino;  position  in  traffic,  manu- 
factures, and  finance.  Here  too  they  in- 
termarry freely  with  their  Malay  fellow- 
citizens;  and  the  Chino-Tagal  mestiqo^ 
or  half-blood,  is  the  chief,  the  indispensa- 
ble link  between  the  native  producer  and 
the  European  exporter  in  the  ports. 
Among  European  men  of  business  the 
English  hold  here  undeniably  the  first 
place;  next  come  the  Germans  and  the 
Swiss;  the  Spaniards,  whose  total  num- 
ber, a  small  military  force  included, 
throughout  the  Philippines,  does  not  much 
exceed  five  thousand,  take  little  part  in 
anything  except  the  administration,  civil, 
military,  or  judicial;  they  pique  them- 
selves, not  unjustly,  on  a  certain  reserve, 
and  on  keeping  up,  in  purity  uncontam- 
inated  by  colonial  vulgarism,  the  high 
tone  of  good  Castilian  society.  They  are, 
however,  hospitable,  and,  to  the  well  bred 
of  whatever  nationality,  sociable;  enjoy- 
ing life,  and  making  it  enjoyable  to  their 
guests;  nor  unworthily  representing  in 
the  far  East  much  of  the  courtesy  and 
culture  of  old  Spain,  as  it  is  said  yet  to 
survive  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  pen- 
insula. Under  their  rule  the  Philippines 
have  before  them  a  prosperous  and  self- 
sufficing,  if  not  a  brilliant  future;  nor  is 
the  Utopian  goal  of  the  "greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  "  anywhere, 
we  believe,  more  nearly  attained,  than 
where  the  Spanish  flag  shelters  the  east- 
ernmost region  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Here,  lastly,  are  the  three  great  outlets 
on  the  Pacific,  the  portals  of  the  ocean 
palace  beyond.  Southernmost,  close  to 
tiie  equator,  and  under  the  shadow  of 
Kini-Balu,  giant  amid  Bornean  mountains, 
is  the  Sooloo  Channel,  once  pirate-infest- 
ed, now,  happily  for  its  neighbors,  under 
the  acknowledged  suzerainty  and  control 
of  Spain.  '  It  leads  out  direct  on  New 
Guinea,  and  its  free  navigation  is  of  scarce 
less  importance  to  our  Australasian  set- 
tlements than  is  that  of  the  Red  Sea  to 
our  Indian  empire.  Ten  degrees  north, 
midway  in  the  Philippine  barrier,  and  sen- 
tinelled by  ever-burning  Mayon,  is  the 
deep,  eddying,  Bosphorus-like  Bernardino 
Strait,  opposite  to  the  Pelew  and  Mari- 
ana Islands;  while  northernmost,  on  the 
tropical  verge,  is  the  wider  but  cyclone- 
vexed  Bashee  passage,  the  nearest  outlet 
from  China  and  Hongkong.  And  here  let 
our  Malayan  "  Periplus  "  be  stayed. 

Peopled  for  at  least  four-fifths  of  its 
extent  by  Malays,  that  is  by  a  race  emi- 
nently qualified  to  serve  as  the  substra- 
tum, whether  for   agricultural  labor,  for 


commerce,  or  for  orderly  administration  ; 
penetrated  now  and  leavened  all  through 
by  the  most  enterprising,  the  most  intelli- 
gent, and  the  most  persevering  of  Asiatic 
influences,  the  Chinese;  guaranteed  by 
nature  for  far  the  greater  part  of  its  range, 
that  is  from  the  latitude  of  Siam  north  to 
that  of  Java  south,  from  the  cyclone  pest 
that  so  often  checks  or  imperils  Chinese 
coast  navigation,  and  provided  instead 
with  regular  and  moderate  trade-winds  in 
their  season  ;  with  secure  harborage  and 
easy  water-way  everywhere ;  with  what- 
ever earth  has  choicest  of  her  surface 
productiveness,  or  of  her  underground 
treasures,  to  offer  to  the  creative  sun-god 
on  his  equatorial  throne, — this  archipelago 
is  a  region  well  worth,  if  merely  consid- 
ered in  itself  and  for  itself,  the  attention 
of  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  received 
the  seas  for  our  birthright,  and  the  utmost 
isles  of  its  waters  in  our  possession  ;  but 
far  stronger  is  its  claim  if  regarded,  as  is 
due,  in  the  light  of  a  highway  to  our  great 
south  Pacific  expansion,  to  Australia, 
Tasmania,  Polynesia,  New  Zealand,  and, 
in  no  distant  future.  New  Guinea. 

Five  European  powers,  either  simulta- 
neously or  at  different  epochs,  have  striven 
more  or  less  avowedly  for  supremacy  in 
this  all-important  region  —  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Holland,  France,  and  England;  but 
with  marked  difference  alike  in  the  means 
employed  and  the  success  obtained.  Of 
these  five,  two,  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
to  enter  the  lists,  namely,  Portugal  and 
France,  may  now  be  safely  passed  by  as 
unworthy  of  actual  consideration.  A  few 
square  miles  of  unratified  suzerainty  in 
the  peninsula  of  Macao,  and  a  few  more 
in  the  distant  and  decayed  settlement  of 
Timor,  remain  as  the  sole  monuments,  or 
tombstones  rather,  of  dead  Lusitanian 
enterprise;  while  a  degraded,  half-caste 
race,  the  very  dregs  of  humanity,  scattered 
over  the  archipelago  from  Malacca  to 
Hongkong,  still  survives  to  dishonor,  not 
prolong,  a  once  glorious  memory.  Be- 
yond this,  Portugal  is  nothing  now  to 
eastern  Asia;  her  flag  covers  no  com- 
merce, her  harbors  shelter  no  trade.  Nor 
need  the  pretentious,  but  spasmodic  and 
ill-directed,  enterprises  of  France,  from 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  pro-Gallic 
intrigues  of  the  Greek  renegade  Falcon, 
down  to  President  Gr^vy  and  the  filibus- 
tering exploits  of  a  Garnier  or  a  Dupuis, 
detain  us  long;  nor  would  the  annexation 
of  Annam  and  even  of  Tonquin,  suppos- 
ing it  effected,  greatly  advantage  the  in- 
terests either  of  the  archipelago  and  its 
denizens,  or  of  Europe  and  her  traders, 
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or  even  of  France  herself,  any  more  than 
her  costly  and  sterility-smitten  colonial 
monopolies  have  advantaged  them  else- 
where. The  foundations,  economical,  po- 
litical, and  administrative,  are  all  awry ; 
nor  can  the  superstructure  be  other  than 
uVistable  and  profitless  to  all  concerned. 
We  abstain,  of  eourse,  from  any  attempt 
to  reopen  the  old  sore  of  Tahiti,  and  leave 
to  future  diplomacy  the  modus  vivendi 
which  must  be  established  between  the 
possessors  of  the  Marquesas  and  New 
Caledonia  and  our  Australasian  colonies. 

There  remain  Spain,  Holland,  England  ; 
and  with  these  three,  each  after  its  fash- 
ion, the  case  is  very  different. 

Possessor  in  her  own  right  even  now 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory,  and  ruling 
over  at  least  eight  millions  of  Asiatic 
subjects,  Spain,  as  mistress  of  the  Philip- 
pines, with  an  average  yearly  trade  ex- 
change of  twelve  millions  sterling,  and  the 
command,  geographical  at  least,  of  the 
three  main  east  Pacific  portals,  is  still, 
though  no  longer,  as  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Lady  Paramount  of  the  archipelago, 
yet  an  important  power  in  its  present  and 
its  future  alike.  The  rule  of  the  Nether- 
lands, more  recent  in  date,  but  fresher  in 
vigor,  covers  a  territory  of  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and 
claims  the  allegiance  of  nearly  twenty-six 
millions  of  Asiatics  ;  and  its  lion  watches 
over  a  yearly  trade  amounting  to  thirty 
millions  sterling  in  total  value.  Com- 
pared with  either  of  these,  but  especially 
with  the  latter,  our  own  sovereignty  over 
a  territorial  surface  of  one  poor  thousand 
four  hundred  and  odd  square  miles,  Hong- 
kong included,  and  a  population  little  ex- 
ceeding half  a  million,  makes  at  first  view 
but  a  sorry  figure. 

Yet  when,  on  further  examination,  we 
find  that  this  narrow  space  of  British  ter- 
ritory, one-seventieth  only  of  what  Spain, 
one  four  hundredth  of  what  Holland  com- 
mands, owns  an  average  trade  equal  in 
amount  to  the  total  Hispano-Malayan 
traffic,  and  to  a  full  third  of  what  the  far 
more  extensive  Dutch  dominion  yields, 
we  begin  to  perceive  that  the  unrivalled 
pre-eminence  of  the  English  name,  of  En- 
glish influence,  English  prestige,  through- 
out the  Malay  Archipelago,  must  have  a 
foundation  peculiar  to  itself,  one  not  less 
firm  because  floating,  not  less  real  because 
more  in  fact  than  in  name.  Not  to  terri- 
torial extent  merely,  but  to  a  wider  class 
of  statistics,  must  we  look  here.  The 
British  ascendency,  not  indeed  wholly  un- 
contested,  not    universally    desired    nor 


greatly  loved,  yet  respected  by  all,  con- 
fessed by  all,  is  based  on  our  naval 
superiority,  royal  or  mercantile,  on  cur 
invested  capital,  on  our  credit,  moral  and 
financial,  on  our  lavish  energy  of  enter- 
prise, our  prudent  extravagance  of  daring, 
our  even-handed  justice  in  act:  qualities 
which  are,  as  we  trust,  despite  of  pessi- 
mists and  cynics,  not  on  the  decrease,  but 
on  the  increase  ;  not  mere  survivals  of  a 
past,  however  glorious,  but  guarantees 
and  first  crops  of  a  future,  more  fruitful 
and  more  honorable  still. 

We  do  not,  as  our  readers  must  have 
already  observed,  wish  to  detract  from  or 
deny,  on  the  contrary  we  admit,  approve, 
admire,  the  proved  wisdom  and  benefi- 
cence of  Dutch  administration;  we  find 
much  also  to  appreciate  and  to  praise  in 
the  often  unjustly  decried  Spanish  rule. 
Both  have  truly  in  view  the  well-being  of 
those  they  govern ;  and  both,  though  on 
different  paths,  go  about  to  ensure  that 
well-being,  more  effectively  often  than,  we 
regret  to  say,  we  ourselves  at  times  suc- 
ceed in  doing  towards  the  Asiatics  under 
our  own  care ;  in  whose  regard,  as  in 
many  other  matters  connected  with  what 
is  termed  the  "development"  of  men  or 
things,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  oldest, 
truest,  wisest,  of  sayings,  "  Foolish  they 
who  know  not  how  much  more  is  the  half 
than  the  whole."  But,  while  allowing  that 
the  Javanese  may  possibly  be  happier  and 
better  under  Dutch  rule,  the  Visaians  and 
Tagals  under  Spanish,  than  they  might 
have  been  under  our  own,  we  hold  it  for  a 
matter  of  equal  or  greater  certainty  that 
European  trade,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
world  at  large,  would  have  been  greatly 
the  gainers  had  we  in  1762  retained  for 
our  own  the  already  conquered  Philip- 
pines, or  Java  in  1814.  Nor  can  we  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  unrestricted  power 
of  capital,  enterprise,  and  free  trade,  un- 
der the  British  flag,  would  soon  have 
thrown  open  and  utilized  the  immense, 
and  as  yet  but  half-recognized,  resources 
of  those  noble  islands,  no  less  than  of  the 
Moluccas,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago generally  on  a  much  wider  scale 
and  to  grander  purpose  than  has  been  or 
ever  can  be  done  by  the  guarded  monop- 
olies and  protective  systems  of  Holland 
and  Spain.  The  time-honored  but  erro- 
neous idea  that  a  colony  is,  to  quote  the 
clever  author  of  *' The  Expansion  of  En- 
gland," merely  "an  estate,  out  of  which 
the  mother  country  is  to  make  a  pecuniary 
profit,"  however  modified  in  the  Conti- 
nental statesmanship  of  our  days  by  the 
better  recognized  claims  of  justice  or  hu 
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manity  towards  the  indigenous  or  colonial 
populations,  yet  holds  place  as  a  leading 
axiom  in  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  schools 
of  colonial  policy  ;  and  it  is  but  lately  that 
we  ourselves  have,  in  an  important  meas- 
ure at  least,  exchanged  it  for  a  more  truly 
liberal,  because  a  more  deeply  patriotic,  a 
more  widely  national,  and  hence,  necessa- 
rily though  indirectly,  a  more  cosmopoli- 
tan teaching.  And  thus  it  is  that  our 
colonies,  and  ours  alone,  fertilize,  not 
their  own  proper  territorial  limits,  or  those 
of  the  suzerain  power  merely,  but  the 
world  at  large. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact,  one  of 
special  meaning  here,  that  the  colonial 
expansion  of  England,  far  more  than  that 
of  any  other  kingdom  or  nationality  an- 
cient or  modern,  the  Phoenician  not  ex- 
cepted, is  twofold  in  its  character;  an 
expansion  of  miles  and  acres  on  land,  an 
expansion  of  distances  and  ocean-routes 
at  sea.  Without  infringing  on  the  equal 
rights  of  other  maritime  powers,  there 
still  remains  a  sense  in  which  the  seas  are 
not  her  highways  merely,  but  her  terri- 
tory, the  heritage  of  her  fathers,  the  heir- 
loom of  her  children;  not,  indeed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  nationalities,  but  to  the 
free  benefit  and  open  advantage  of  all. 
How  far  the  consolidation  of  this  our 
ocean  rule  may  render  desirable,  or  even 
necessary,  the  absorption  of  a  wider  ex- 
tent of  landed  territory,  is  a  question 
which  it  would  be  unwise  over-anxiously 
to  raise  before  the  time  ;  unwise  and  pusil- 
lanimous alike  not  to  face  boldly  when 
that  time  arrives.  Poetic  metaphors  of 
England  blindly  staggering  beneath  the 
over-weight  of  an  Atlanjean  burden,  and 
the  like  elegant  self-deprecations  of  a 
hyper-refined  and  sentimental  school,  are 
but  the  expression  of  timid  misunder- 
standing or  unpatriotic  spleen  ;  they  have 
no  place  among  realities,  no  resemblance 
to  the  truth  of  English  suzerainty  by  land 
or  sea  in  the  far  East  or  farther  South. 
In  her  colonies,  on  board  her  navies,  in 
her  plantations,  in  her  trade-ships,  En- 
gland is  ever  England,  and  her  pre-emi- 
nence synonymous  with  a  more  equal 
justice,  a  deeper  reverence  for  law,  a 
securer  peace,  a  more  widely  diffused 
well-being,  a  firmer-based  prosperity  than 
are  sheltered  by  any  other  flag  whatever, 
of  the  Old  World  or  the  New.  That 
Australia  and  New  Guinea  alike,  Poly- 
nesia and  al-1  its  isles,  the  Malayan  Ar- 
chipelago, and  the  fairest  shores  shone 
on  by  earth's  sun,  may  long  continue  to 
enjoy,  or  speedily  enter  into  participation 
of  these  good  things,  should  be  the  wish, 
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the  hope  of  every  one  who  knows  what 
these  regions  once  were,  when  yet  unvis- 
ited  by  England,  what  they  now  are,  what 
they  may  yet  become. 


From  Macmilian's  Magazine. 
MITCHELHURST   PLACE. 

"  Que  voulez-vous  ?     Helas !  notre  mere  Nature, 
Comma  toute  autre  m^re,  a  ses  enfants  gates, 
Et  pour  les  malvenus  elle  est  avare  et  dure  I  " 

CHAPTER  V. 

AN   OLD   LOVE   STORY. 

The  next  morning  saw  the  three  at 
breakfast  in  a  little  room  adjoining  the 
drawing-room.  The  sky  was  overcast, 
and  before  the  meal  was  over  Barbara 
turned  her  head  quickly  as  the  rain  l"ashed 
the  window  in  sudden  fury.  She  arched 
her  brows,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Harding 
with  anxious  commiseration. 

"  It's  going  to  be  a  wet  day,"  she  said. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  blurred  pros- 
pect. 

*'  It  looks  like  it,  certainly." 

Her  expression  was  comically  aghast. 

"  I  never  thought  of  its  being  wet !  " 

"  Yet  such  a  thing  does  happen  occa- 
sionally." 

"  Yes,  but  it  needn't  have  happened  to- 
day. I  thought  you  would  want  to  go  out. 
What  will  ^oM  do.?" 

"Stay  indoors,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion." 

"  But  there  is  nothing  to  amuse  you. 
You  will  be  so  dull." 

"  Less  so  than  usual,  I  imagine,"  said 
Reynold.  "Do  you  find  it  so  difficult  to 
amuse  yourself  on  a  wet  day .'' " 

"  No,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 
Besides,  it  is  different.  Don't  men  al- 
ways want  to  be  amused  more  than  wom- 
en ?  " 

"  Poor  men  !  "  said  he. 

Mr.  Hayes  read  his  letters  and  seemed 
to  take  no  heed  of  his  niece's  trouble. 
But  it  appeared,  when  breakfast  was 
finished,  that  he  had  arranged  how  the 
morning  should  be  spent.  He  announced 
his  intention  of  taking  young  Harding 
over  the  place,  and  he  carried  it  out  with 
a  thoroughness  which  would  have  done 
honor  to  a  professional  guide,  showing  all 
the  pictures,  mentioning  the  size  of  the 
rooms,  and  relating  the  few  family  tradi- 
tions —  none  of  which,  by  the  way,  re- 
flected any  especial  credit  on  the  Roth- 
wells.  He  stopped  with  bright-eyed  ap- 
preciation before  a  cracked  and  discolored 
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map,  where  the  Mitchelhurst  estate  was 
shown  in  its  widest  extent.  Reynold 
looked  silently  at  it,  and  then  stalked 
after  his  host  through  all  the  chilly  faded 
splendor  of  the  house,  shivering  some- 
times, sneering  sometimes,  but  taking  it 
all  in  with  eager  eyes,  and  glancing  over 
the  little  man's  white  head  at  the  sombre 
shelves  of  the  library  or  the  portraits  on 
the  walls.  Mr.  Hayes  was  fluent,  precise, 
and  cold.  Only  once  did  he  hesitate. 
They  had  come  to  a  small  sitting-room  on 
the  ground  floor,  which,  in  spite  of  long 
disuse,  still  somehow  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  it  had  belonged  to  a  young 
man. 

"This  was  John  Rothwell's  favorite 
room,"  he  said.  He  looked  round.  "  I 
remember,  yes,  I  remember,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  how  he  used " 

Harding  waited,  but  he  stood  staring  at 
the  rusty  grate,  and  left  the  sentence  un- 
finished. 

"  And  to  think  that  now  he  should  be 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  on  the  Conti- 
nent!" he  said  at  last,  and  compressed 
his  lips  significantly. 

He  took  the  young  man  to  the  servants' 
hall,  across  which  the  giggling  voices  of 
two  or  three  maids  echoed  shri-Hy,  till 
they  were  suddenly  silenced  by  the  mas- 
ter's approach.  Reynold  'followed  him 
down  long  stone  passages,  and  thought, 
as  he  went,  how  icy  and  desolate  they 
must  be  on  a  black  winter  night.  He  was 
oppressed  by  the  size  and  dreariness  of 
the  place,  and  bewildered  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  turnings. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Hayes  suddenly, 
"  that  I  have  shown  you  all  there  is  to  see 
indoors." 

And,  as  Reynold  replied  that  he  was 
much  obliged,  he  pushed  a  door,  and  mo- 
tioned to  his  guest  to  precede  him.  Rey- 
nold stepped  forward,  and  discovered  tliat 
he  was  in  the  entrance  hall,  facing  Bar- 
bara, who  had  just  come  down  the  broad, 
white  stairs,  and  still  had  her  hand  upon 
the  balustrade.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
had  come  through  the  windings  of  that 
stony  labyrinth,  the  hollow  rooms  and  pale 
corridors,  to  find  a  richly  colored  blossom 
at  the  heart  of  all. 

"  Oh,  Barbara,  I'll  leave  Mr.  Harding 
to  you  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"I'm  going  to  my  study  —  I  must  write 
some  letters." 

He  crossed  the  black  and  white  pave- 
ment with  brisk,  short  steps,  and  vanished 
through  a  doorway. 

"Has  uncle  shown  you  everything?" 
she  asked. 


"  I  should  think  so." 

"  It's  a  fine  place,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Veny  fine,  and  very  big,"  said  Hard- 
ing slowly.  "  Very  empty,  and  ghostly, 
and  dead." 

"Oh,  you  don't  like  it!  I  thought  it 
would  be  different  to  you.  I  thought  it 
would  seem  like  home,  since  it  belonged 
to  your  own  people." 

"  Home,  sweet  home  !  "  he  answered 
with  a  queer  smile.  "Well,  it  is  a  fine 
place,  as  you  say.  And  what  have  you 
been  doing  all  the  morning  ?  " 

"  Housekeeping,"  said  Barbara.  "  And 
now"  —  she  set  down  a  small  basket  of 
keys  on  the  hall  table,  as  if  she  were  pre- 
paring for  action  —  "now  I  am  going  to 
set  the  clock  right." 

"  I'll  stay  for  that  if  you'll  allow  me," 
said  Reynold.  "  I  remember  what  you 
told  me  last  night.  It  is  the  time,  and  the 
world  stands  still  when  it  stops." 

"  For  me,  not  for  you,"  the  girl  replied. 
"You  have  your  watch — you  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  big  clock." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  Here,  in  Mitchelhurst, 
what  does  one  want  with  any  but  Mitchel- 
hurst time?  What  have  I  to  do  with 
Greenwich?  But  as  for  Mitchelhurst, 
your  uncle  has  talked  to  me  till  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  all  the  Rothwelis  who  ever  lived 
here.     Why,  what's  this  ?     Sunshine  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  Barbara.  "It's  going  to 
clear  up." 

It  could  hardly  be  called  actual  sun- 
light, but  there  certainly  was  a  touch  of 
pale  autumn  gold  growing  brighter  about 
them  as  they  stood. 

Harding  was  listening  to  the  monoto- 
nous tick  —  tick  —  tick  —  tick. 

"  I  remember*^  man  in  some  book,"  he 
said,  "who  didn't  like  to  hear  a  clock 
going  —  always  counting  out  time  in  small 
change." 

"Oh,  but  that's  a  worrying  idea!  I 
should  hate  to  think  of  my  life  doled  out 
to  me  like  that!  " 

"I'm  afraid  you  must,"  he  answered, 
with  his  little  rough-edged  laugh.  "It 
would  be  very  delightful  to  take  one's  life 
in  a  lump,  but  how  are  you  going  to  have 
more  than  a  moment  in  a  moment  ?  There 
are  plenty  of  us  always  trying  to  do  it. 
If  you  could  find  out  the  way " 

"  How,  trying?"  said  Barbara. 

"  Trying  to  keep  the  past  and  grasp  the 
future,"  Harding  replied.  "  Working  and 
waiting  for  some  moment  which  is  to  hold 
at  least  half  a  lifetime  —  when  it  comes  I 
Oh,  I  quite  agree  with  you;  I  should  like 
a  feast,  and  I  am  fed  by  spoonfuls  ! " 

She  looked  up  at  him  a  little  doubtfully, 
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and  the  clock  went  on  tickino;.  "  I  always 
thought  it  was  like  a  heart  beating,"  she 
said,  swerving  from  the  idea  he  had  pre- 
sented as  if  it  were  distasteful.     "  Now  !  " 

There  was  silence  in  the  empty  hall,  as 
if  in  very  truth,  she  had  laid  her  brown 
young  hand  upon  Time's  flying  pulse,  and 
stilled  it. 

"  Talk  of  killing  time  !  "  said  Harding. 

"  No,"  Barbara  answered,  without  turn- 
ing her  head.  "Time's  asleep — that's 
all — asleep  and  dreaming.  He'll  soon 
wake  up  again." 

She  had  so  played  with  the  idle  fancy 
that,  quite  unconsciously,  she  spoke  in  a 
hushed  voice,  which  deepened  the  impres- 
sion of  stillness.  Harding  said  no  more, 
he  simply  watched  her.  His  imagination 
had  been  quickened  by  the  sight  of  the 
Place;  its  traditional  memories,  its  pride, 
and  its  decay  had  touched  him  more 
deeply  than  he  knew.  Life,  with  its 
hardness  and  its  haste,  its  obscure  and 
ugly  miseries  and  needs,  had  relaxed  its 
grasp,  and  left  him  to  himself  for  a  little 
space  in  the  midst  of  that  curious  loneli- 
ness. He  felt  as  if  the  wide,  living,  wind- 
swept world  beyond  its  walls  were  some- 
thing altogether  alien  and  apart.  Every- 
thing about  him  was  pale  and  dim;  the 
very  sunhght  was  faded,  as  if  it  were  the 
faint  reflection  of  a  glory  that  was  gone  ; 
everything  rested  as  if  in  the  peace  of 
something  that  was  neither  life  nor  death. 
Everything  was  faded  and  dim,  except  the 
girl  who  stood,  softly  breathing,  a  couple 
of  steps  away,  and  even  she  seemed  to  be 
held  by  the  enchantment  of  the  place,  and 
to  wait  in  passive  acquiescence.  Rey- 
nold's grey  eyes  dilated  and  deepened. 

But  as  she  stood  there,  unconscious  of 
his  gaze,  Barbara  smiled.  It  was  just  the 
slightest  possible  smile,  as  if  she  an- 
swered some  smiling  memory  ;  a  curve  of 
the  lip,  hardly  more  than  hinted,  which 
might  betoken  nothing  deeper  than  the 
recollection  of  some  melodious  scrap  of 
rhyme  or  music.  Yet  Reynold  drew  back 
as  if  it  stung  him.  "  That's  not  for  me  !  " 
he  said  to  himself. 

The  movement  startled  Barbara  from 
her  reverie.  "  Oh,  how  like  you  are  to 
that  picture  in  the  drawing-room  ! "  she 
exclaimed  impulsively. 

He  knew  what  she  meant,  and  the  in- 
nocent utterance  was  a  second  sting. 
But  he  laughed.  "  What,  the  good-look- 
ing one? " 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  have 
found  a  light  answer  but  for  his  eyes 
upon  her.  As  it  was,  he  had  the  gratitica- 
tion  of  seeing  her  color  and  hesitate.     "  I 
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—  I  wasn't  thinking  —  I  didn't  mean  "  — 
she  stammered  shyly.  "Oh,  of  course!" 
And  then,  angry  with  herself  for  her  un- 
readiness, she  stepped  forward,  and,  with 
a  gesture  of  impatience,  set  the  pendulum 
swinging. 

"  Time  is  to  go  on  again  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  Barbara  replied  decidedly.  •*  It 
would  be  tiresome  if  it  stood  still  long.  It 
had  better  go  on.  Besides,  I'm  cold,"  and 
she  turned  away  with  a  pretty  little  shiver. 
"  I  want  to  go  to  the  fire;  I  can't  stay  to 
attend  to  it  any  longer." 

Harding  lingered,  and  after  an  instant 
of  irresolution  she  left  him  to  a  world 
which  had  resumed  its  ordinary  course. 

At  luncheon  there  was  the  inevitable 
mention  of  the  weather,  and  Mr.  Hayes, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  plate,  said, 
"Yes,  it  has  cleared  up  nicely.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  going  into  the  village?  " 

The  young  people  hesitated,  not  know, 
ing  to  whom  the  question  was  addressed. 
Miss  Strange  waited  for  Mr.  Harding, 
and  Mr.  Harding  for  Miss  Strange. 
Then  they  said  yes,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  felt  themselves  pledged  to  go 
together. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Hayes,  and 
began  to  remind  his  niece  of  this  thing 
and  that  which  she  was  to  be  sure  and 
show  their  visitor.  "And  the  sooner 
you  go  the  better,"  he  added  when  the 
meal  was  over.     "  The  days  grow  short."  , 

Barbara  looked  questioningly  at  Mr. 
Harding.     "  If  you  like  to  go " 

"  I  shall  be  delighted,  if  you  will  allow 
me,"  said  the  young  man,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  they  went  together  down  the 
avenue. 

"  The  days  grow  short,"  Mr.  Hayes  had 
said,  and  everything-  about  them  seemed 
set  to  that  sad  autumnal  burden.  The 
boughs  above  their  heads,  the  ground  un- 
der foot,  were  heavy  with  moisture,  the 
bracken  was  withered  and  brown,  there 
were  no  more  butterflies,  but  at  every 
breath  the  yellowing  leaves  took  their  un- 
certain flight  to  the  wet  earth.  The  young 
people,  each  with  a  neatly  furled  umbrella, 
walked  with  something  of  ceremonious 
self-consciousness,  making  little  remarks 
about  the  scenery,  and  Mr.  Hayes,  from 
his  window,  followed  them  with  his  eyes. 

"  Rothvvell,  every  inch  of  him,"  he  said 
to  himself,  as  Reynold  turned  and  looked 
backward  at  the  Place.  "  I  never  knew 
one  of  the  lot  yet  who  didn't  think  that 
particular  family  had  a  right  to  despise  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  only  difference 
I  can  see  is  that  this  fellow  despises  the 
family   too.     Well,  /^/  him  !     Why  not  ? 
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But,  good  Lord  !  what  an  end  of  all  his 
mother's  hopes!"  And  Mr.  Hayes  went 
back  to  his  fireside — his^  while  John 
Rothwell  was  dodfjing  his  creditors  on 
the  Continent!  There  was  unutterable 
dreariness  in  the  thought  of  such  a  des- 
tiny, but  the  little  old  man  regretted  it 
with  a  complacent  rubbing  of  his  hands 
and  a  remembrance  of  Rothwell's  arro- 
gance. There  is  a  belief,  engendered  by 
the  moral  stories  of  our  childhood,  that  it 
is  good  for  a  man  that  his  unreasonable 
pride  should  be  broken  —  a  belief  which 
takes  no  heed  of  the  chance  that  its  down- 
fall may  hurl  the  whole  fabric  of  life  and 
conduct  into  the  foulness  of  the  gutter. 
Mr.  Hayes  naturally  took  the  moral-story 
view  of  a  pride  by  which  he  had  once  been 
personally  wounded  ;  yet  he  wore  a  de- 
precating air,  as  if  Fate,  in  too  amply 
avenging  him,  had  paid  a  compliment  to 
his  importance  which  was  almost  over- 
powering. 

It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  Rothwell  and  he  had  been  antago- 
nists, though  they  had  not  avowed  the  fact 
in  so  many  words,  and  Rothwell,  with  no 
honor  or  profit  to  himself,  had  bafHed  him. 
Herbert  Hayes  was  then  over  forty  and 
unmarried.  The  Mitchelhurst  gossips 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  he  would 
live  and  die  a  bachelor.  But  one  Novem- 
ber Sunday  he  came,  dapper,  bright-eyed, 
and  self-satisfied,  to  Mitchelhurst  church, 
gazed  with  the  utmost  propriety  into  his 
glossy  hat,  stood  up  when  the  parson's 
dreary  voice  broke  the  silence  with 
'•  When  the  wicked  man "  and,  look- 
pew, 


ins:  across    at  the  Rothwells'  great 


met  his  fate  in  a  moment. 

The  pew  held  its  usual  occupants  —  the 
old  squire,  grey,  angular,  and  scornful; 
young  Rothwell,  darker,  taller,  paler,  less 
politely  contemptuous,  and  more  lower- 
ing ;  Kate,  erect  and  proud,  sulkily  con- 
scious of  a  beauty  which  the  rustic  con- 
gregation could  not  understand.  These 
three  Hayes  had  often  seen.  But  there 
was  a  fourth,  a  frail,  colorless  girl,  bur- 
dened rather  than  clothed  with  sombre 
draperies  of  crape,  pale  to  the  very  lips, 
and  swaying  languidly  as  she  stood,  who 
unconsciously  caught  his  glance  and  held 
it.  She  suffered  her  head,  with  the  little 
black  bonnet  set  on  the  abundance  of  her 
pale  hair,  to  droop  over  her  Prayer-book, 
and  she  slid  downward  when  the  exhorta- 
tion was  ended  as  if  she  could  stand  no 
longer.  The  time  seemed  interminable 
to  him  until  she  rose  again. 

His  instantaneous  certainty  that  there 
was   no   drop  of   Rothwell  blood  in  her 


veins  was  confirmed  by  later  inquiry.  He 
learnt  that  she  was  distantly  related  to 
the  squire's  wife,  and  had  recently  lost 
her  parents.  Though  she  had  not  been 
left  absolutely  penniless,  her  little  pittance 
was  not  enough  to  keep  her  in  idleness, 
and  she  was  staying  at  Mitchelhurst  while 
the  question  of  her  future  was  debated. 
It  was  difficult  to  see  what  Minnie  Newton 
was  to  do  in  a  hard-working  world.  She 
could  sink  into  helplessly  graceful  atti- 
tudes, she  could  watch  you  with  a  softly 
troubled  gaze,  anxious  to  learn  what  she 
ought  to  think  or  say;  she  was  delicate, 
gentle,  and  very  slightly  educated.  She 
had  not  a  thought  of  her  own,  and  she 
was  pure  with  the  kind  of  purity  which 
cannot  grasp  the  idea  of  evil,  and  fails  to 
recognize  it,  unless  indeed  vice  is  going 
in  rags  and  dirt  to  the  police-station,  and 
using  shocking  language  by  the  way.  Her 
simplicity  was  touching.  She  thought 
nothing  of  herself;  she  would  cling  to  the 
first  hand  that  happened  to  be  held  out  to 
her.  She  might  be  saved  by  good  luck, 
but  nature  had  obviously  designed  her  for 
a  victim. 

Miss  Newton  was  polite  to  Mr.  Hayes 
as  to  everybody  else,  but  she  was  the  last 
person  at  Mitchelhurst  Place  to  suspect 
the  little  gentleman's  passion.  The  very 
servants  found  it  out,  and  wondered  at 
her  innocence.     John  Rothwell  laughed. 

"What  a  fool  she  is!  "he  said  to  his 
sister,  as  he  stood  by  the  window  one  day, 
and  saw  Hayes  coming  up  the  avenue. 

"That's  an  undoubted  fact,"  said  the 
magnificent  Kate. 

"  And  what  a  fool  he  is  !  "  John  contin- 
ued. 

"  Well,  we  won't  quarrel  about  that 
either,"  she  replied  liberally.  "They  will 
be  all  the  better  matched." 

"  Matched  ?  "  said  Rothwell.     "  No." 

She  looked  up  hastily. 

"Eh?"  she  said.  "Not  matched? 
And  why  not?" 

Instead  of  answering,  he  deliberately 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  smoked,  gazing 
darkly  at  her. 

Kate  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"What  difference  can  it  possibly  make 
to  you  ?  " 

He  took  his  cigarette  from  his  lips  and 
looked  at  it. 

"  It  will  make  a  difference  to  him,"  he 
said  at  last. 

The  bell  rang,  and  the  knocker  added 
its  emphatic  summons.  One  of.Rothwell's 
dogs  began  to  bark.  Kate  had  risen,  and 
stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  brother's 
face. 
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"  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
girl,"  she  remarked  meditatively.  "I 
don't  see  what  is  to  become  of  her,  poor 
thing,  unless  she  marries." 

"  Damn  him  !  "  said  Rothvvell. 

The  answer  was  not  so  irrelevant  as  it 
appeared.  His  gaze  was  as  steady  as 
Kate's  own,  and  seemed  to  prolong  his 
words  as  a  singer  prolongs  a  note.  She 
drew  her  brows  together,  as  if  perplexed. 

"Well,"  she  said,  turning  away,  "I 
must  go  and  look  after  our  lovers  1" 

"And  I,"  he  said. 

The  dapper,  contented  little  man  had 
done  Rothwell  no  harm,  but  the  young 
fellow  cherished  a  black  hatred,  born  of 
the  dulness  of  his  vacant  life.  Hayes, 
without  being  rich,  was  very  comfortably 
off,  and  he  was  apt  to  betray  the  fact  with 
innocent  ostentation.  A  sovereign  was 
less  to  him  than  a  shilling  to  John  Roth- 
well, and  it  seemed  to  the  latter  that  he 
could  always  hear  the  gold  chinking  when 
Hayes  talked.  One  could  do  so  much 
with  a  sovereign,  and  so  little  with  a  shil- 
ling. Rothwell  was  hungry,  with  a  hun- 
ger which  only  just  fell  short  of  being  a 
literal  fact,  and  he  had  to  stand  by,  with 
his  hands  in  his  empty  pockets,  while 
Hayes  could  have  good  dinners,  good 
wine,  good  clothes,  good  horses,  whatever 
he  liked  in  the  way  of  pleasure  —  and  was 
"such  a  contemptible  little  cad  with  it 
all,"  the  young  man  snarled.  His  own 
poverty  would  have  been  more  bearable 
had  it  not  been  for  his  neighbor's  ease  and 
security.  And  now.  Heaven  be  praised! 
—  Heaven  ?  —  the  prosperous  man  had  set 
his  heart  on  this  white-faced,  fair-haired, 
foolish  girl  who  was  under  the  roof  of 
Mitchelhurst  Place,  and  for  once  he  should 
be  baffled. 

Rothwell  set  to  work  with  evil  ingenu- 
ity —  it  seemed  almost  fiendish,  but,  really, 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do — to  ruin  Hayes's 
chance  of  success.  But  for  him  it  must 
have  been  almost  a  certainty.  Kate  was 
inclined  to  favor  the  suitor.  The  old 
squire  disliked  him,  perhaps  with  a  little 
of  his  son's  feeling,  but  would  have  been 
very  well  satisfied  to  see  the  girl  provided 
for.  And  Minnie  Newton  was  there  for 
any  man,  who  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and 
was  not  absolutely  repulsive,  to  take  if  he 
pleased.  The  course  of  true  love  seemed 
about  to  run  with  perfect  smoothness  till 
young  Rothwell  stepped  in  and  troubled 
it. 

Mockery,  not  slander,  was  his  weapon. 
As  Miss  Newton  idled  over  her  embroid- 
ery he  would  lounge  near  her  and  make 
little  jests  about  Hayes's  age,  size,  and 
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manners.  She  listened  with  a  troubled 
face.  Of  course  Mr.  Rothvvell  was  talk- 
ing very  cleverly,  and  she  tried  not  to 
remember  that  she  had  found  Mr.  Hayes 
very  kind  and  pleasant  when  he  called  the 
day  before.  Of  course  it  was  absurd  that 
a  man  of  that  age  should  want  to  be  taken 
for  five-and-twenty  —  yes,  and  he  had  a 
very  ridiculous  way  of  putting  his  head 
on  one  side  like  a  bird  —  when  Mr.  Roth- 
well had  insisted  on  having  her  opinion, 
she  had  said,  "  Yes,  it  was  very  ridicu- 
lous" —  and  a  gentleman,  a  real  gentle- 
man, would  not  talk  so  much  about  his 
money,  and  what  he  could  do  with  it  — 
Mr.  Rothwell  said  so,  and  he  certainly 
knew.  And  as  she  had  agreed  to  it  she 
supposed  it  was  quite  right  that  he  should 
repeat  this  at  dinner  time,  as  if  it  were 
her  own  remark,  though  she  wished  he 
wouldn't,  because  his  father  turned  sharply 
and  looked  at  her.  But,  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Hayes  did  look  absurdly  small  by  the  side 
of  John  Rothwell,  and  there  was  some- 
thing common  in  his  manners.  Many 
people  might  think  they  were  all  very  well, 
but  a  lady  would  feel  that  there  was  some- 
thing wanting.  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  till 
she  began  to  ask  herself  what  John  Roth- 
well would  sa}'  of  her  if,  after  all  this,  she 
showed  more  than  the  coldest  civility  to 
Mr.  Hayes. 

Kate  perfectly  understood  the  position 
of  affairs,  but  did  not  choose  openly  to 
oppose  her  brother.  If  Hayes  would  have 
come  and  carried  Minnie  off,  young  Loch- 
invar  fashion,  she  would  have  been  se- 
cretly pleased.  As  it  was,  she  was  con- 
temptuously kind  to  the  girl,  and  if  the 
little  suitor  met  the  two  young  women  in 
the  village.  Miss  Rothvvell  shook  hands 
and  looked  away.  Once  she  found  her- 
self some  business  to  do  at  the  Mitchel- 
hurst shop,  and  sent  Minnie  home,  lest 
she  should  be  out  too  long  in  the  Decem- 
ber cold.  She  had  spied  Herbert  Hayes 
coming  along  the  street,  and  had  rightly 
guessed  that  he  would  see  and  pursue  the 
slim,  black-clothed  figure.  And,  indeed, 
he  used  his  walk  with  Miss  Newton  to 
such  good  purpose  that  he  might  have 
won  her  promise  then  and  there  if  a  tall 
young  man  had  not  suddenly  sprung  over 
a  stile  and  confronted  them.  Minnie 
fairly  cowered  in  embarrassment  as  she 
met  Rothwell's  meaning  glance,  which 
assumed  that  she  would  be  delighted  to 
be  rid  of  a  bore,  and  she  suffered  him  to 
give  her  his  arm  and  to  take  her  home, 
leaving  poor  Hayes  to  feel  very  small 
indeed  as  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.     He  tried  a  letter,  but  it  only  called 
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forth  a  little  feebly  penned  word  of  refusal 
as  faint  as  an  echo. 

Hayes  never  suspected  the  younoj  man's 
deliberate  malice.  He  fancied  the  old 
squire,  if  anybody,  was  his  enemy;  but  he 
was  more  inclined  to  set  the  difficulty 
down  to  the  Rothwells'  notorious  pride 
than  to  any  special  ill-will  to  himself. 

"No  one  is  good  enough  for  them, 
curse  them  ! "  he  said  over  the  little  note. 
"  They  won't  give  me  a  chance  of  winning 
her.     I'm  not  beaten  yet  though  !" 

But  he  was.  Early  in  January  Minnie 
Newton  took  cold,  drooped  in  the  chilly 
dreariness  of  the  old  house,  and  died  be- 
fore the  spring  came  in. 

One  day  Kate  Rothwell  came  upon 
Hayes  as  he  lingered,  a  melancholy  little 
figure,  by  the  girl's  grave. 

"Ah,  Miss  Rothwell,"  he  said,  looking 
up  at  her,  "  I  wanted  to  have  had  the  right 
to  care  for  her  and  mourn  her,  but  it  was 
not  to  be  !  " 

"No,"  said  Kate.  "I'm  sorry,"  she 
added,  after  a  moment.  It  was  just  at  the 
time  when  she  herself  was  about  to  defy 
all  the  barren  traditions  of  the  Rothwells 
to  marry  Sidney  Harding  with  his  bril- 
liant prospects  of  wealth.  Harding's  half- 
brother,  who  had  made  the  great  business, 
was  pleased  with  the  match,  and  prom- 
ised Sidney  a  partnership  in  a  couple  of 
years.  Everything  was  bright  for  Kate, 
and  she  could  afford  a  regretful  thought 
to  poor  Hayes.     "  I'm  sorry,"  she  said. 

Her  voice  was  hard,  but  the  slightest 
proffer  of  sympathy  was  enough.  "  Ah  ! 
I  knew  you  wished  me  well  —  God  bless 
you  !  "  said  the  little  man,  "and  help  you 
as  you  would  have  helped  me  !  " 

Perhaps  Kate  Rothwell  felt  that  at  that 
rate  Providence  would  not  take  any  very 
active  interest  in  her  affairs.  She  turned 
aside  impatiently.  "Pray  keep  your 
thanks  for  some  one  who  deserves  them, 
Mr.  Hayes.     I  don't." 

"  You  could  not  do  anything,  but  I 
know  you  were  good  to  her.    She  told  me, 

that  afternoon "     He  spoke   in   just 

the  proper  tone  of  emotion. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  Kale  answered  sharply. 
"How  could  she.?  there  was  nothing  to 
tell."  Mr.  Hayes  might  well  say,  even  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  that  Miss  Roth- 
well had  an  unpleasant  manner. 

Nevertheless  she  held  a  place  in  that 
idealized  picture  of  his  love  which  in  his 
old  age  served  him  for  a  memory.  In 
Sidney  Harding's  death,  within  a  year  of 
the  marriage,  he  saw  a  kindred  stroke  to 
that  which  had  robbed  him  of  his  own 
hope,  and  he  never  thought  of  Kate  with- 


out a  touch  of  sentimental  loyalty.  When 
he  met  Kate's  son  that  October  afternoon 
with  the  familiar  face  and  voice,  on  his 
way  to  Mitchelhurst,  he  had  felt  that, 
Rothwell  though  he  was,  he  must  be  wel- 
comed for  his  mother's  sake.  And  yet  it 
had  almost  seemed  as  if  it  were  John 
Rothwell  himself  come  back  to  sneer  in  a 
new  fashion. 

How  came  he  to  be  so  evidently  poor 
while  old  Harding  was  rolling  in  wealth  } 
Mr.  Hayes,  sitting  over  the  lire,  wondered 
at  this  failure  of  Kate's  hopes.  People 
had  called  it  a  fair  exchange,  her  old  name 
for  the  Hardings'  abundance  of  newly 
coined  gold.  But  where  was  the  gold  ? 
Plainly  not  in  this  young  Harding's  pock- 
ets. What  did  he  do  for  a  living  ?  Why 
was  he  not  in  his  uncle's  ofBce,  a  man  of 
business  with  the  world  before  him? 
There  was  no  stamp  of  success  about  this 
listless,  long-legged  fellow,  who  had  come, 
as  hopeless  as  any  Rothwell,  to  linger 
about  that  scene  of  slow  decay.  "  He'll 
do  no  good,"  said  Mr.  Hayes  to  himself, 
stirring  up  a  cheerful  blaze. 

chapter  vi. 
Reynold's  resolution. 

Meanwhile  the  young  people  had 
passed  through  the  great  gate,  and  turned 
to  the  right.  "  Do  you  mind  which  way 
you  go.'"'  Barbara  asked,  and  Reynold 
replied  that  he  left  it  entirely  to  her. 
"Then,"  she  said,  "we  will  go  this  way, 
and  come  back  by  the  village ;  you  will 
get  a  better  view  so." 

At  first,  however,  it  seemed  that  a  view 
was  the  one  thing  which  was  certainly  not 
to  be  had  in  the  road  they  had  chosen. 
On  their  left  was  a  tangled  hedge,  on 
their  right  a  dank  and  dripping  plantation 
of  firs.  The  slim,  straight  stems,  seen 
one  beyond  another,  conveyed  to  Reynold 
the  impression  of  a  melancholy  crowd, 
pressing  silently  to  the  boundary  of  the 
road  on  which  he  walked.  It  was  one  of 
those  fantastic  pictures  which  reveal 
themselves  in  unfamiliar  landscapes,  and 
Barbara,  who  had  seen  the  wood  under  a 
score  of  varying  aspects,  took  no  especial 
heed  of  this  one,  as  she  picked  her  way 
daintily  by  the  young  man's  side.  Indeed 
she  did  not  even  note  the  moment  when 
the  trees  were  succeeded  by  a  turnip-field, 
lying  wide  and  wet  under  the  pale  sky. 
But  when  in  its  turn  the  tield  gave  place 
to  an  open  gateway  and  a  drive  full  of 
deep  ruts,  in  which  the  water  stood,  she 
paused.  "  You  see  that  house  ?  "  she 
said. 
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It  was  evident  from  its  surroundings 
of  soaked  yard,  miscellaneous  buildings, 
dirty  tumbrils,  and  clustered  stacks,  that 
it  was  a  farmhouse.  Harding  looked  at 
it  and  turned  inquiringly  to  her.  "  It  was 
much  larger  once,"  said  Barbara.  "Part 
of  it  was  pulled  down  a  long  while  ago. 
Your  people  lived  here  before  they  built 
Mitchelhurst  Place." 

He  pushed  out  his  lower  lip.  "Well," 
he  said,  "  I  think  they  showed  their  good 
taste  in  getting  out  of  this." 

"  But  it  was  better  then,"  said  the  girl. 
"And  even  now,  sometimes  in  the  spring 
when  I  come  here  for  cowslips " 

She  stopped  short,  for  he  was  smiling. 
"  Oh,  no  doubt !  Everything  looks  better 
then.  But  I  have  come  too  late."  He 
had  to  step  aside  as  he  spoke  to  let  a 
manure  cart  go  by,  laboring  along  the 
miry  way.  "  And  what  do  you  call  this 
house  ?"  he  asked. 

"Mitchelhurst  Hall.  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  much  to  see,  but  if  you 
would  like  to  look  over  it  or  to  walk  round 
it " 

"No,  thank  you;  I  am  content."  He 
took  off  his  hat  in  mocking  homage  to 
the  home  of  the  Rothwells,  and  turned  to 
go.  "  And  have  you  any  more  decayed 
residences  to  show  me.  Miss  Strange?" 

"Only  some  graves,"  she  answered 
simply. 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  graves  !  "  said  Hard- 
ing with  his  short  laugh,  swinging  his 
umbrella  as  they  resumed  their  walk. 
Already  Barbara  had  become  accustomed 
to  that  little  jarring  laugh,  which  had  no 
merriment  in  it.  She  did  not  like  it,  but 
she  was  curiously  impressed  by  it.  When 
the  young  man  was  grave  and  stiff  and 
shy  she  was  sorry  for  him  ;  she  remem- 
bered that  he  was  only  Mr.  Reynold 
Harding,'  their  guest  for  a  week.  But 
when  he  was  sufficiently  at  his  ease  to 
laugh  she  felt  as  if  all  the  Rothwells  were 
mocking,  and  she  were  the  interloper  and 
inferior. 

"  I  suppose  it  does  seem  like  that  to 
you  —  as  if  they  were  all  graves,"  she 
said  timidly,  as  she  led  the  way  across  the 
road  to  a  gate  in  the  tangled  hedge;  the 
field  into  which  it  led  sloped  steeply  down. 
"That  is  what  people  call  the  best  view 
of  Mitchelhurst,"  she  explained. 

To  the  left  was  Mitchelhurst  Place, 
gaunt  and  white  among  its  warped  and 
weather-beaten  trees.  Before  them  lay 
the  dotted  line  of  Mitchelhurst  Street,  and 
they  looked  down  into  the  square  cabbage- 
plots.  The  sails  of  the  windmill  swung 
heavily  round,  and  the  smoke  went  up 


from  the  blacksmith's  forge.  To  the 
right  was  the  church,  with  its  thick-set 
tower,  and  the  sun  shining  feebly  on  the 
wet  surface  of  its  leaden  roof.  Barbara 
pointed  out  a  small,  oblong  patch  of  grass 
and  evergreens  as  the  vicarage  garden, 
while  a  bare  building,  of  the  rawest  red 
brick,  was  the  Mitchelhurst  workhouse. 
The  view  was  remarkably  comprehensive. 
Mitchelhurst  lay  spread  below  them  in 
small  and  melancholy  completeness. 

"  Yes,  it's  all  there,  right  enough,"  said 
Reynold,  leaning  on  the  gate.  "An  ex- 
cellent view.  All  there,  from  the  Place 
where  my   people  spent   their  money,  to 

the   workhouse,   where By   Jove!" 

his  voice  dropped  suddenly,  "  I'm  not 
Rothwell  enough  to  have  a  right  to  be 
taken  into  the  Mitchelhurst  workhouse  ! 
They'd  send  me  on  somewhere,  I  suppose. 
I  wonder  which  they  would  call  my  par- 
ish !  " 

"  Are  you  sorry  ?  "  Barbara  asked,  after 
a  pause. 

"Sorry  not  to  be  in  the  workhouse  ?" 
indicating  it  with  a  slight  movement  of  his 
finger.     "  No,  not  particularly.'* 

"  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  the  girl,  a 
little  shortly.  "  I  meant,  of  course,  are 
you  sorry  you  are  not  a  Rothwell  ?  " 

"  I  dou't  know." 

He  spoke  slOAvly,  half  reluctantly,  and 
still  leaned  on  the  gate,  with  his  eyes 
wandering  from  point  to  point  of  the  little 
landscape,  which  was  softened  and  sad- 
dened by  the  pale  light  and  paler  haze  of 
October.  It  was  Barbara  who  finally 
broke  the  silence.  "  You  didn't  like  the 
house  this  morning,  and  you  didn't  like 
the  old  hall  just  now,  so  I  thought  most 
likely  you  wouldn't  care  for  this." 

"Well,  it  isn't  beautiful,"  he  replied, 
without  turning  his  head.  "  Do  you  care 
much  about  it,  Miss  Strange.?  Why 
should  anybody  care  about  it  ?  There  are 
wonderful  places  in  the  world  —  beautiful 
places  full  of  sunshine.  Why  should  we 
trouble  ourselves  about  this  little  grey 
and  green  island  where  we  happened  to 
be  born  ?  And  what  are  these  few  acres 
in  it  more  than  any  other  bit  of  ploughed 
land  and  meadow  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  care  for  it,"  said 
Barbara  sagely.  "  I  thought  you  scorned 
it." 

"  Scorn  it  —  I  can't  scorn  it!  It  isn't 
mine  !  "  He  turned  away  from  it,  as  if  in 
a  sudden  movement  of  impatience,  and 
lounged  with  his  back  to  the  gate.  "It's 
like  my  luck  !  "  he  said,  kicking  a  stone  in 
the  road. 

Barbara    was    interested.      Harding's 
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tone  revealed  the  strength  and  bitterness 
of  his  feelings.  He  had  never  seemed  to 
her  so  much  of  a  Rothwell  as  he  did  at 
that  moment.  "  What  is  like  your  luck  .''  " 
she  ventured  to  ask. 

He  jerked  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
Mitchelhurst.  "  I  may  as  well  be  honest," 
he  said.  "Honest  with  myself  —  if  I 
can!  Look  there  —  I  have  mocked  at 
that  place  all  my  life;  from  very  shame's 
sake  I  have  kept  away  from  it  because  I 
had  vowed  I  didn't  care  whether  one  stone 
of  it  was  left  upon  another.  What  was  it 
to  me  ?  I  am  not  a  Rothwell.  I'm  Rey- 
nold Harding,  son  of  Sidney  Harding,  son 
of  Reynold  Harding  —  there  my  pedigree 
grows  vague.  My  grandfather  is  an 
important  man  —  we  can't  get  beyond 
him.  He  died  while  my  father  was  in 
petticoats.  He  was  a  pork-butcher  in  a 
small  way.  I  believe  he  could  write  his 
name  —  my  name  —  and  that  he  always 
declared  that  his  father  was  a  Reynold  too; 
But  we  don't  know  anything  about  my 
great-grandfather  —  perhaps  he  was  a 
pork-butcher  in  a  smaller  way.  My  uncle 
Robert  went  to  London  as  a  boy  and 
made  all  the  money,  pensioned  his  father, 
and  afterwards  educated  his  half-brother 
Sidney,  who  was  twenty  years  younger 
than  himself.  He  would  have  made  my 
father  his  partner  if  he  had  lived.  If  my 
father  had  lived  I  might  have  been  rich. 
As  it  is,  I'm  not  rich,  and  I'm  not  a  Roth- 
well." 

"Well,  you  look  like  one!"  said  Bar- 
bara. She  was  not  very  wise.  It  seemed 
to  her  a  cruel  thing  that  this  earlier  Rey- 
nold should  have  been  a  pork-butcher  —  a 
misfortune  on  which  she  would  not  com- 
ment. She  looked  up  at  the  younger 
Reynold  with  the  sincerest  sympathy 
shining  in  her  eyes,  and  in  an  unreason- 
ing fashion  of  her  own  took  part  with  him 
and  with  the  old  family,  as  if  his  grand- 
father were  an  unwarranted  intruder  who 
had  thrust  himself  into  their  superior 
society.  "You  look  like  one!"  she  ex- 
claimed, and  Reynold  smiled. 

"And  after  all,"  she  said,  pursuing  her 
train  of  thought,  "you  are  half  Rothwell, 
you  know.  As  much  Rothwell  as  Hard- 
ing, are  you  not  .'*  " 

He  was  still  smiling.  "True.  But 
that  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  doesn't  do 
by  halves." 

She  assented  with  a  sigh.  She  had 
never  before  talked  to  a  man  whose 
grandfather  was  a  pork-butcher,  and  she 
did  not  know  what  consolation  to  offer. 
She  could  only  look  shyly  and  wistfully  at 
Mr.  Harding,  as   he  leaned  against  the 


gate  with  his  back  to  the  prospect,  while 
she  resolved  that  she  would  never  tell  her 
uncle.'  She  did  not  think  her  companion 
less  interesting  after  the  revelation.  This 
discord,  this  irony  of  fate,  this  mixing  of 
the  blood  of  the  Rothwells  and  the  small 
tradesman,  seemed  to  her  to  explain  much 
of  young  Harding's  sullen  discontent. 
He  was  the  last  descendant  of  the  old 
family  of  which  she  had  dreamed  so  often, 
and  he  was  the  victim  of  an  unmerited 
wrong.  She  wanted  him  to  say  more. 
"And  you  wouldn't  come  to  Mitchelhurst 
before?"  she  said  suggestively. 

"No;  but  the  thought  of  the  place  was 
pulling  at  me  all  the  time.  I  couldn't  get 
rid  of  it.  And  so  —  here  I  am!  And  I 
have  seen  the  dream  of  my  life  face  to 
face  —  it's  behind  my  back  just  at  this 
minute,  but  I  can  see  it  as  well  as  if  I 
were  looking  at  it.  I'm  very  grateful  to 
you  for  showing  me  this  view.  Miss 
Strange,  but  you'll  excuse  me  if  I  don't 
turn  round  while  I  speak  of  it?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Barbara  wonderingly. 

He  had  his  elbows  on  the  top  rail  of  the 
gate,  and  looked  downward  at  the  muddy 
way,  rough  with  the  hoof-marks  of  cattle. 
"You  see,"  he  explained,  "I  want  to  say 
the  kind  of  thing  one  says  behind  a  —  a 
landscape's  back." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  it,"  she  answered. 
She  had  drawn  a  little  to  one  side,  and 
had  laid  a  small  gloved  hand  on  one  of 
the  gate-posts.  Somebody,  many  years 
before,  had  deeply  cut  a  clumsy  M  on  the 
cracked  and  roughened  surface  of  the 
wood.  The  letter  was  as  grey  and  as 
weather  -  worn  as  the  rest.  Barbara 
touched  it  delicately  with  a  finger-tip,  and 
followed  its  ungainly  outline.  Probably 
it  was  his  own  initial  that  the  rustic  had 
hacked,  standing  where  she  stood,  but 
she  recognized  the  possibility  that  the 
rough  carving  might  be  the  utterance  of 
the  great  secret  of  joy  and  pain,  and  the 
touch  was  almost  a  caress. 

"Some  people  follow  their  dreams 
through  life,  and  never  get  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  them,  even  as  dreams,"  said 
Harding  slowly.  "  Well,  I  have  seen 
mine.  I  have  had  a  good  look  at  it.  I 
know  what  it  is  like.  It  is  dreary  —  it  is 
narrow  —  cold  —  hideous." 

"Oh  !  "  cried  Barbara,  as  if  his  words 
hurt  her.  Then,  recovering  herself,  "  I'm 
sorry  you  dislike  it  so  much.  Well,  you 
must  give  it  up,  mustn't  you  ?  " 

He  laughed.  "Life  without  a  fancy, 
without  a  desire  !  "  he  said. 

"  Find  something  else  to  wish  for." 

"What?     If  there  were  anything  else, 
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should  I  care  twopence  for  Mitchelhurst? 
No,  it  is  my  dream  still  —  a  dream  I'm 
never  likely  to  realize,  but  the  only  possi- 
ble dream  for  me.  Only  now  I  know  how 
poor  and  dull  my  highest  success  would 
be." 

"You  had  better  have  stayed  away," 
said  the  girl. 

He  took  his  elbows  off  the  gate,  and 
bowed  in  acknowledgment  of  the  polite 
speech.  "  Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean," 
she  said  hurriedly. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  And,  except  for  the 
kindness  of  your  fairy  godmother,  I  be- 
lieve you  are  perfectly  right.  That  of 
course,  is  a  different  question." 

Barbara  would  not  answer  what  she 
fancied  might  be  a  sneer.  "You  see  the 
place  at  its  worst,"  she  said,  "and  there 
is  nobody  to  care  for  it;  everything  is 
neglected  and  going  to  ruin.  Don't  you 
think  it  would  be  different  if  it  belonged 
to  some  one  who  loved  it?  Why  don't 
you  make  your  fortune,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  sanguine,  bright-eyed  directness,  as 
as  if  the  fortune  were  an  easy  certainty, 
"  and  come  back  and  set  everything  right  ? 
Don't  you  think  you  could  care  for  Mitch- 
elhurst if " 

She  would  have  finished  her  sentence 
readily  enough,  but  Reynold  caught  it 
up. 

"7/^/ "he  said,  with  a  sudden  startled 
significance  in  his  tone.  Then,  with  an 
air  of  prompt  deference,  "Shall  I  go  and 
make  the  fortune  at  once,  Miss  Strange? 
Shall  I  ?     Yes,  I  think  I   could  care  for 

Mitchelhurst,  as   you    say,  if "     He 

smiled.  "One  might  do  much  with  a 
fortune,  no  doubt." 

"Make  it  then,"  said  Barbara,  con- 
scious of  a  faint  and  undefined  embar- 
rassment. 

"  Must  i-t  be  a  very  big  one  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  think  it  may  as  well  be  a  toler- 
able size,  while  you  are  about  it.  Hadn't 
we  better  be  moving  on  ?  " 

Mr.  Harding  assented.  "Where  are 
we  going  now  ?  " 

"To  the  church.  That  is,  if  you  care 
to  go  there." 

"Oh,  I  like  to  go  very  much.  I  wonder 
what  you  would  call  a  tolerable  fortune," 
he  said  in  a  meditative  tone. 

"  My  opinion  doesn't  matter." 

"But  you  are  ^oing  to  wish  me  suc- 
cess while  I  am  away  making  it?" 

"Oh,  certainly." 

"That  will  be  a  help,"  he  said  gravely. 
"  I  shan't  look  for  an  omen  in  the  sky  just 
now  —  do  you  see  how  threatening  it  is 
out  yonder?" 


The  clouds  rolled  heavily  upwards,  and 
massed  themselves  above  their  heads  as 
they  hastened  down  a  steep  lane  which 
brought  them  out  by  the  church.  Barbara 
stopped  at  the  clerk's  cottage  for  a  pon- 
derous key,  and  then  led  the  way  through 
a  little  creaking  gate.  The  path  along 
which  they  went  was  like  a  narrow  ditch, 
the  mould,  heaped  high  on  either  side, 
seemed  as  if  it  were  burdened  with  its  im- 
prisoned secrets.  The  undulating  graves, 
overgrown  with  coarse  grasses,  rose  up, 
wave-like,  against  the  buttressed  walls  of 
the  churchyard,  high  above  the  level  of 
the  outer  road.  The  church  itself  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  dug  out  of  the  sepulchral 
earth,  so  closely  was  it  surrounded  by 
these  shapeless  mounds.  Barbara,  to 
whom  the  scene  was  nothing  new,  and 
who  was  eager  to  escape  the  impending 
shower,  flitted,  alive,  warm,  and  young, 
through  all  thi^  cold  decay,  and  never 
heeded  it.  Harding  followed  her,  looking 
right  and  left.  They  passed  under  two 
dusky  yew-trees,  and  then  she  thrust  her 
big  key  into  the  lock  of  the  south  door. 

"Are  my  people  buried  in  the  church- 
yard?" he  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed  reverentially. 
"Your  people  are  all  inside." 

He  stepped  in,  but  when  he  was  about 
to  close  the  door  he  stood  for  a  moment, 
gazing  out  through  the  low-browed  arch. 
It  framed  a  picture  of  old-fashioned  head- 
stones fallen  all  aslant,  nettles  flourishing 
upon  forgotten  graves,  the  trunks  of  the 
great  yews,  the  weed-grown  crest  of  the 
churchyard  wall,  defined  with  singular 
clearness  upon  a  wide  band  of  yellow  sky. 
The  gathered  tempest  hung  above,  and 
its  deepening  menace  intensified  the  pale 
tranquillity  of  the  horizon.  "  I  say,"  said 
Harding  as  he  turned  away,  "  it's  going  to 
pour,  you  know  !  " 

"Well,  we  are  under  shelter,"  Barbara 
answered  cheerfully,  as  she  laid  her  key 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  pews.  "If  it 
clears  up  again  so  that  we  get  back  in 
good  time  it  won't  matter  a  bit.  And  any- 
how we've  got  umbrellas.  The  font  is 
very  old,  they  say." 

Harding  obediently  inspected  the  font. 

"And  there  are  two  curious  inscrip- 
tions on  tablets  on  the  north  wall.  Mr. 
Pryor  —  he's  the  vicar  — is  always  trying 
to  read  them.  Do  you  know  much  about 
such  things?  " 

"Nothing  at  all." 

"Oh!"  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 
"  I'm  afraid  you  wouldn't  get  on  with  Mr, 
Pryor  then." 

"  I'm  afraid  not." 
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"  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  care  to  look  at 
them." 

"  Oh,  let  us  look,  by  all  means." 

They  walked  together  up  the  aisle.  "/ 
don't  care  about  them,"  said  Barbara, 
"but  I  suppose  Mr.  Pryor  would  die 
happy  if  he  could  make  them  out." 

"Then  I  suspect  he  is  happy  mean- 
while, though  perhaps  he  doesn't  know 
it,"  Reynold  replied,  looking  upward  at 
the  half-effaced  lettering. 

"  He  can  read  some  of  it,"  said  the  girl, 
"but  nobody  can  make  out  the  interesting 
part." 

Harding  laughed,  under  his  breath. 
Their  remarks  had  been  softly  uttered 
ever  since  the  closing  of  the  door  had 
shut  them  in  to  the  imprisoned  silence. 
He  moved  noiselessly  a  few  steps  further, 
and  looked  round. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
WHAT  DO  THE   IRISH  READ? 

Irishmen  who  return  to  their  country 
after  a  few  years'  absence  cannot  fail  to 
see,  as  one  of  the  most  noticeable  changes, 
an  extension  of  popular  literature  ;  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  readers,  not, 
however,  in  the  upper  or  middle  classes, 
but  in  the  lower  classes  —  that  is,  lower 
as  far  as  the  possession  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence  is  concerned.  In  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  London  Readei%  some 
statements  were  quoted  from  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, showing  the  comparative  statistics 
of  education  in  some  of  the  principal 
countries  in  the  world,  wherein  Ireland 
heads  the  list,  the  United  States  comes 
second,  Germany  third,  then  Switzerland, 
then  England,  France,  etc.  Whether 
those  statistics  be  correct  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  the  inference  of  the  editor 
of  the  London  Reader  be  adopted,  that 
Ireland  is  the  least  ignorant  country  in 
the  world,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  read- 
ing public  in  Ireland  is  comparatively 
large.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
the  increase  of  readers  is  mainly  in  the 
class  who,  with  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, will  get  a  voting  power  they  do  not 
now  possess.  That  being  so,  it  may  be 
worth  while  inquiring,  What  do  they  read  ? 
Looking  at  a  few  rough  notes  —  rough, 
and  very  imperfect  indeed — a  sort  of 
answer  to  tliat  question,  though  by  no 
means  a  complete  answer,  may  be  given. 

Last  year  a  trout-fisher  who  was  wan- 
dering on  the  banks  of  the  Clashmore,  a 


few  miles  above  its  Junction  with  the 
Blackwater,  turned  into  a  cottage  from  a 
shower  of  rain  and  found  an  old  woman 
listening  to  a  girl  reading  some  verses. 

"It's  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  'Green 
Leaves,'  sir,"  said  the  daughter,  in  reply 
to  a  question  ;  "  my  brother  bought  it  three 
weeks  ago  in  Youghal  for  a  shilling." 

"  And  what  part  do  you  like  best  ?  " 

"Well  then,  sir,  I  was  just  repeating 
about  the  lord  and  the  moon,  the  lord 
who  said  we  might  as  well  ask  for  the 
moon  as  ask  for  Repeal.  My  mother  has 
a  great  fancy  for  it;  it  makes  her  laugh." 

As  the  book  was  being  looked  throusfh, 
the  girl  added,  "  There  are  other  songs  I 
prefer  myself,  though." 

Here  are  some  lines  from  the  old  wom- 
an's favorite,  being  Mr.  Sullivan's  rejoin- 
der to  what  was  said  by  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  and,  possibly,  a  future 
premier:  — 

So  we  might  as  well  ask  for  the   moon,  my 
lord; 

You  think  we  would  get  it  as  soon,  my  lord ; 
But  there  you  are  wrong, 
And  we'll  teach  you  ere  long 

How  to  sing  to  a  different  tune,  my  lord. 


And  now,  if  you  speeched  yourself  hoarse,  my 

lord, 
We  tell  you  your  laws  and  your  force,  my  lord, 

Are  no  way  like  those 

That,  everyone  knows. 
Retain  the  sweet  moon  in  its  course,  my  lord. 

You  oft  put  your  back  to  the  wall,  my  lord, 
And  said  that  the  heavens  should  fall,  my  lord, 
Ere  Ireland  should  get 
What  she  sought  for,  and  yet 
We  carried  our  point  after  all,  my  lord. 

And  then  when  our  freedom  is  won,  my  lord, 
Your  land  will  be  second  to  none,  my  lord, 
In  giving  applause 
To  our  glory-crowned  cause, 
And  in  shouting,  "  Old  Ireland,  well  done  !  " 
my  lord. 

The  visitor  hinted  to  the  daughter  of 
the  house  that  she  probably  preferred  the 
verses  further  on,  relating  to  an  approach- 
ing marriage.  .  "No,  indeed,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied, "  there  are  poems  about  exiles  I 
rather  read."  And  she  added,  "  Not  alto- 
gether of  our  own  times  either:  'Saint 
Columba  in  Exile  '  and  'O'Neill  in  Rome,' 
I  like  them  very  much." 

In  what  professes  to  be  a  translation  of 
a  Gaelic  poem  by  St.  Columba,  these  lines 
occur : — 

But  yet  with  such  a  love  as  mine 
For  Erin  and  her  noble  race, 
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What  wonder  if  my  heart  will  pine 
And  still  fly  back  o'er  leagues  of  brine 
To  seek  that  happy  place  ? 

But  far  from  Derry,  far  from  Kells, 
And  fair  Raphoe,  my  steps  must  be  ; 
The  psalms  from  Burrow's  quiet  dells, 
The  tones  of  Arran's  holy  bells 
Will  sound  no  more  for  me. 

In  the  poem  describing  the  exiled  chief 
of  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  visitor 
read  these  verses  :  — 

On  every  side  the  sweet  bells  ring, 
And  faithful  people  bend  in  pray'r; 
Sweet  hymns,  that  angel  choirs  might  sing. 
And  loud  hosannas  fill  the  air. 
His  place  is  with  the  princely  crowd, 
Amidst  the  noblest  and  the  best; 
His  large  white  head  is  lowly  bowed ; 
His  hands  are  clasped  before  his  breast. 
But,  oh  !  for  Ireland,  far  away  — 
For  Ireland,  dear,  with  all  her  ills  — 
For  mass  in  fair  Tyrone,  to-day, 
Amid  the  circling  Irish  hills  ! 

He  sits,  abstracted,  by  the  board  ; 
Old  scenes  are  pictured  in  his  brain  — 
Benburb  !  Armagh  !  the  Yellow  Ford  !  — 
He  fights  and  wins  them  o'er  again. 
Again  he  sees  fierce  Bagnal  fall ; 
Sees  craven  Essex  basely  yield  ; 
Meets  armored  Segrave,  gaunt  and  tall, 
And  leaves  him  lifeless  on  the  field. 
But,  oh  !  for  Ireland  —  there  once  more 
To  rouse  the  true  men  of  the  land. 
And  proudly  bear  from  shore  to  shore 
The  banner  of  the  blood-red  hand. 

To  a  question  about  the  battle  of  the 
Yellow  P'ord,  she  said  she  would  not  like 
to  answer,  till  she  read  a  book  called  "  The 
Story  of  Ireland"  written  by  the  same 
gentleman,  Mr.  Sullivan  [but  in  that  she 
was  mistaken,  it  was  by  his  brother], 
which  the  priest  of  the  parish  was  going 
to  lend  them. 

"And  the  priest  himself,  which  of  the 
*  Green  Leaves  '  does  he  fancy  ? " 

"  I  don't  rightly  know,"  she  replied, 
"but,  from  something  my  brother  said,  I 
think  Father  John  turned  down  that  page," 
and  she  pointed  to  this :  — 

Of  two  wicked  brothers  I'll  sing  you  a  song  : 
All  day  and  all  night  they're  at  mischief  and 

wrong  : 
They  are  pickpockets,  robbers,  and  murderers 

as  well. 
And  the  names  of  the  pair  are  XX  and  LL. 

If  you  make  their  acquaintance,  full  soon  you 

will  lack 
A  loaf  on  your  board  and  a  shirt  to  your  back  ; 
Your  home  will  grow  bare  as  a  felon's  dark 

cell. 
For  that's  always  the  work  of  XX  and  LL. 


Then,  young  men  and  old  men,  take  heed  what 

I  say. 
With  your  wives  and  your  daughters  keep  out 

of  their  way ; 
For  as  sure  as  the  Evil  One  rules  down  in  hell. 
His  captains  on  earth  are  XX  and  LL. 

In  the  window-sill,  next  to  some  well- 
thumbed  prayer-books,  was  what  looked 
like  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
"  Green  Leaves,"  the  "  Poems  of  Richard 
Dalton  Williams."  The  remainder  of  the 
rather  limited  stock  of  literature  con- 
sisted of  O'Connell's  Cork  "  Almanack," 
a  Dublin  weekly  publication  called  the 
Shamrock^  some  not  very  fresh  copies  of 
the  Cork  Weekly  Herald  and  a  supple- 
ment of  the  Exa?niner,  a  newspaper  also 
printed  in  Cork.  The  Shamrock^  price 
one  penny,  contained  half-a-dozen  stories, 
one  being  "To  Hell  or  Connaught,"  aa 
Irish  historical  romance  translated  from 
the  French  of  T.  Alphonse  Karr,  as  well 
as  some  Irish  songs  and  sketches. 

Two  days  after  the  Clashmore  excur- 
sion another  experience  of  popular  lit- 
erary taste  was  gained,  on  calling  at  the 
residence  of  the  priest  of  a  parish  nearer 
to  Cork.  The  priest  was  not  at  home, 
and  the  servant  —  half  acolyte  and  half 
errand-boy,  not  more  than  sixteen  years 
of  age —  who  was  in  charge  of  the  house, 
was  sitting  on  the  doorstep  absorbed  ia 
the  columns  of  United  Ireland. 

"You  are  reading  one  of  Mr.  Healy's 
or  Mr.  Sexton's  speeches,  I  suppose?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  skip  the 
speeches;  stories  and  poetry  are  what  I 
fancy  most." 

"And  is  this  tale,  *  Dark  Rosaleen,  a 
Romance  of  Irish  Latter  Life,'  very  inter- 
esting ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  very.'* 

"Do  you  know  who  wrote  the  verse 
quoted  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  :  — 

Over  dews,  over  sands, 
Will  I  fly  for  your  weal  ? " 

He  smiled  and  said,  "I  do  well,  sir; 
Clarence  Mangan,  of  course:  I  know  his 
'  Dark  Rosaleen  '  by  heart." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  first  verse  ?  " 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  re- 
peated these  lines :  — 

O  my  Dark  Rosaleen, 

Do  not  sigh,  do  not  weep  ! 
The  priests  are  on  the  ocean  green, 

They  march  along  the  deep. 
There's  wine  .  .  .  from  the  royal  Pope 

Upon  the  ocean  green  ; 
And  Spanish  ale  shall  give  you  hope, 
My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 
My  own  Rosaleen ! 
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Shall  glad  your  heart,  shall  give  you  hope, 
Shall  give  you  health,  and  help,  and  hope, 
My  Dark  Rosaleen.  ^ 

"  In  those  days,"  said  the  boy,  "  the 
pope  sent  assistance  to  Ireland."  There 
was  a  pause,  and  then  he  added,  "  I  like 
the  two  last  verses  :  — 

I  could  scale  the  blue  air, 

I  could  plough  the  high  hills, 
Oh,  I  could  kneel  all  night  in  prayer, 

To  heal  your  many  ills  ! 
And  one  .  ,  .  beamy  smile  from  you 

Would  float  like  light  between 
My  toils  and  me,  my  own,  my  true, 
My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 
My  fond  Rosaleen  ! 
Would  give  me  life  and  soul  anew, 
A  second  life,  a  soul  anew, 
My  Dark  Rosaleen  I 

O  !  the  Erne  shall  run  red 

With  redundance  of  blood, 
The  earth  shall  rock  beneath  our  tread. 

And  flames  wrap  hill  and  wood, 
And  gun  peal,  and  slogan  cry. 

Wake  many  a  glen  serene, 
Ere  you  shall  fade,  ere  you  shall  die, 

My  Dark  Rosaleen  ! 
•  My  own  Rosaleen! 

The  judgment  hour  must  first  be  nigh, 
Ere  you  can  fade,  ere  you  can  die, 
My  Dark  Rosaleen  !  " 

"  Do  you  remember  any  other  of  Man- 
gan's  poems?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  a  fine  poem  where 
John  MacDonnell  sees  in  a  dream  the 
guardian  spirit  of  Erin, — 

With  features  beyond  the  poet's  pen. 
The  sweetest,  saddest  features. 

The  lamentation  of  MacLiag  for  Kin- 
cora :  — 

They  are  gone,  those  heroes  of  royal  birth 
Who  plundered  no  churches  and  broke  no 
trust. 

When  I  see  the  ruined  abbeys  and  castles 
I  whisper  that  lamentation  to  myself," 
said  the  boy.  "But  there  is  something 
more  grand  still,"  he  continued,  "in  *A 
Vision  of  Connaught  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century.' " 

"  You  have  a  copy  of  Mangan's  poems, 
of  course  ?  "  he  was  asked. 

"No  sir,  I  picked  up  these  few  bits 
from  the  'Irish  Penny  Readings'  and 
MacCarthy's  '  Book  of  Irish  Ballads,'  not 
the  historian,  but  Denis  Florence.  As  I 
know  you  are  a  friend  of  his  reverence, 
sir,  I  can  get  you  a  peep  at  the  '  Book  of 
Ballads ; '  but,"  he  added  pausing,  "  I 
suppose  you  know  it  well."  He  stepped 
into  the  parlor  and  returned  with  one  of 


Duffy's  "Irish  Library,"   which  he  held 
open,  repeating:  — 

'Twas  then  the  time, 
We  were  in  the  days 
Of  Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine-red  Hand. 

This  is  the  first  verse  of  the  vision 
that  the  young  boy  had  referred  to  :  — 

I  walked  entranced 

Through  a  land  of  morn  ; 
The  sun,  with  wondrous  excess  of  light, 
Shone  down  and  glanced 
Over  seas  of  corn, 
And  lustrous  gardens  a-left  and  right. 
Even  in  the  clime 
Of  resplendent  Spain 
Beams  no  such  sun  upon  such  a  land  ; 
But  it  was  the  time, 
'Twas  in  the  reign 
Of  Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine-red  Hand. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  last  verse  :  — 

I  again  walked  forth. 
But  lo  !  the  sky 
Showed  fleckt  with  blood,  and  an  alien  sun 
Glared  from  the  north. 
And  there  stood  on  high, 
Amid  his  shorn  beams,  a  skeleton  ! 
It  was  by  the  stream 
Of  the  castled  Maine, 
One  autumn  eve,  in  the  Teuton's  land, 
That  I  dreamed  this  dream 
Of  the  time  and  reign 
Of  Cahal  Mor  of  the  Wine-red, Hand! 

"  I  am  told  he  died  some  years  ago, 
very  poor,"  said  the  boy  in  a  sad  voice. 
"  I  do  not  rightly  know,"  he  continued, 
"whether  he  was  related  to  Mr.  Mangan 
the  watchmaker  in  Patrick  Street;  if  so, 
he  was  a  Protestant.  But  whether  he 
was  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  I  hope  he 
is  in  heaven.  May  the  Lord  preserve 
him  I  "  What  I  lately  saw  in  the  "  Penny 
Readings  "  shows  his  Irish  spirit  to  the 
last : — 

My  countrymen  !  my  words  are  weak, 
My  health  is  gone,  my  soul  is  dark, 
My  heart  is  chill ; 

Yet  would  I  fain  and  fondly  seek  ' 
To  see  you  borne  in  freedom's  bark. 

This  boy  of  sixteen,  recently  a  monitor 
in  the  national  school,  and  now  an  assist- 
ant to  the  old  woman  who  took  care  of 
the  priest's  house,  how  did  he  get  this 
taste  for  Clarence  Mangan's  poems?  As 
well  might  it  be  asked  how  did  he  get  his 
Celtic  nature?  Why  does  he  love  his 
country?  The  visitor  did  not  speculate 
on  this,  for  he  had  some  slight  knowledge 
of  his  own  race;  but  some  months  after 
he  was  reminded  of  the  incident  by  seeing 
how  an  eminent  litterateur  ^vidi  statesman, 
not  free  from  the  responsibility  of  trying 
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to  understand  Irishmen,  had  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Mangan's  poetry 
is  for  mature  years  only. 

The  priest,  who  had  gone  on  a  distant 
call,  could  not  be  seen  that  day,  but  meet- 
ing his  visitor  the  following  week  in  the 
county  town  he  said,  "So  you  heard  a 
recitation  lately,  when  waiting  for  me." 
And  in  reply  to  a  remark,  he  added,  "  The 
boy  is  like  many  others  in  the  parish. 
His  literary  tastes  are  cultivated  mainly 
in  the  Land  League  Rooms.  For  certain 
reasons  I  don't  go  there  myself;  perhaps 
I  am  one  of  the  silent  foundation  stones. 
He  goes  of  an  evening,  and  next  day  I 
hear  snatches  of  verses  of  Moore,  Fergu- 
son, or  Davis,  and  it  all  ends  in  borrow- 
ing a  volume  to  be  read  in  the  kitchen  or 
the  garden." 

In  the  course  of  some  further  explana- 
tions "the  silent  foundation  stone  "  said, 
"The  Land  League  Rooms,  or  National 
League  Rooms,  as  they  are  now,  of  1883, 
are  the  true  heirsat-law  of  Thomas  Da- 
vis's reading-rooms  of  forty  years  ago 
with  this  difference,  that  they  have  plenty 
of  readers  —  readers  of  pure,  vigorous, 
national  literature  —  readers  such  as  Da- 
vis yearned  for," 

He  volunteered  some  information  about 
the  Catholic  Young  Men's  Societies, 
which  he  called  "our  civic  academies  of 
nationality." 

In  spite  of  the  influence  of  some  emi- 
nent person  whom,  he  said,  "the  'Catho- 
lic Layman  '  is  showing  up  in  the  Nation,^'' 
and  of  one  or  two  others  who  whisper, 
"No  politics  —  this  is  purely  a  Catholic 
society,"  the  library  and  reading-room  of 
the  Young  Men's  Society  have  taught  the 
young  clerks  and  well-to-do  artisans  ten 
times  more  about  Irisii  history,  poetry, 
and  biography  than  was  known  to  all  the 
habituh  of 'the  fashionable  clubs  on  the 
Grand  Parade  and  South  Mall,  where  the 
upper  and  middle-class  Catholics  may  be 
seen.     He  wound  up  by  saying:  — 

"  If  you  go  by  the  test  of  literary  taste 
and  knowledge,  those  working  men  of  the 
country  reading-rooms  and  these  shop 
boys  and  clerks  of  the  city  are  no  longer 
the  lower  classes.  The  young  gentlemen 
educated  at  Oscott  or  Stonyhurst  —  sons 
of  pious  fathers  and  mothers  —  young 
gentlemen  who  may  be  seen  in  the  smok- 
ing-room of  the  Munster  Club,  or  at  the 
races,  or  emulating  the  style  of  some  of 
the  military  mashers,  these  are  not  now- 
adays—  from  a  literary  point  of  view  — 
our  upper  or  middle-class  youth." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  histo- 
ries  are   generally  read  in    the    Catholic 
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Young  Men's  Society,  one  of  the  office- 
bearers mentioned  the  Abbe  MacGeo- 
ghegan's  "History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Treaty  of  Limer- 
ick," with  John  Mitehell's  continuation; 
D'Arcy  McGee's  "  History  of  Ireland  to 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics  :  "  Duf- 
fy's "Four  Years  of  Irish  History," 
with  the  preceding  fragment,  "Young  Ire- 
land ;  "  A.  M.  Sullivan's  "Story  of  Ire- 
land ;  "  Justin  H.  McCarthy's  "  Outline  of 
Irish  History;"  Lecky's  "  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century;"  Walpole's  "His- 
tory of  Ireland  to  the  Union  ;"  O'Calla- 
ghan's  "History  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in 
PVance  ;  "  Justin  McCarthy's  "  History  of 
Our  Own  Times"  —  these  are  the  most 
read  ;  but  the  works  of  Macaulay,  Hal- 
lam,  Froude,  with  Father  Tom  Burke's 
"  Refutation  of  Froude,"  are  read  also. 
In  biography,  Madden's  "Lives  of  the 
United  Irishmen,"  "The  Life  and  Times 
of  Henry  Grattan,"  Moore's  "Life  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,"  Wolfe  Tone's 
"Memoirs,"  Mitchel's  "Jail  Journal," 
Maguire's  "Father  Mathew,"  seem  to  be 
favorites. 

The  Irish  history  that  has  the  widest 
circulation  is  written  by  two  men,  the 
union  of  whose  literary  work  is  character- 
istic of  the  national  spirit  —  the  Royalist 
priest  who  was  chaplain  to  James  the 
Second's  army,  and  the  Ulster  Protestant 
who  was  transported  to  Bermuda  in  1848. 
The  two  histories  that  come  next  in  pop- 
ular favor  are  significant  of  how  wide- 
spread throughout  the  world  is  the  growth 
of  Irish  national  literature  —  one  is  by  a 
late  minister  of  Canada,  the  other  by  the 
ex-premier  of  Victoria. 

In  another  county,  at  one  of  the  cattle 
fairs,  the  countryman  who  has  sold  a  few 
pigs  may  be  seen  buying  a  small  book  or 
two.  A  similar  purchase  having  been 
made  by  an  idler  who  was  strolling 
through  the  fair,  he  found  he  had  got,  for 
one  halfpenny,  "The  Brian  Boru  Song- 
Book."  The  sixteen  pages  of  this  evi- 
dently very  popular  publication  are  in  a 
bright-colored  cover,  showing  an  Irish 
horse-soldier  of  the  eleventh  century  gal- 
loping across  a  plain  on  which  stands  a 
round  tower.  The  first  song  is  Moore's 
"  Remember  the  Glories  of  Brian  the 
Brave."  Here  the  Munster  farmer  can 
read :  — 

Mononia  !  when  Nature  embellish'd  the  tint 
Of  thy  fields  and  thy  mountains  so  fair, 

Did  she  ever  intend  that  a  tyrant  should  print 
The  footstep  of  slavery  there  } 

Moore    also     contributes    "Silent,    O 
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Moyle  !  be  the  Roar  of  thy  Water,"  a 
song  whose  political  meaning  the  quick- 
witted peasant  is  not  slow  to  discover. 
The  other  melodies  of  Moore  in  this  little 
Xrollection  are  "  Before  the  Battle,"  "Oh, 
Where's  the  Slave  so  lowly,"  *'  Go  where 
Glory  waits  thee,"  "It  is  not  the  Tear  at 
this  Moment  shed,"  '*  Avenging  and  bright 
fall  the  swift  Sword  of  Erin,"  "Through 
Grief  and  through  Danger  thy  Smile  hath 
cheer'd  my  Way,"  and  "  Sublime  was  the 
Warning  which  Liberty  spoke."  Mingled 
with  these  are  songs  but  little  known  to 
literary  men  in  England,  such  as  —  "  Rory 
of  the  Hills,"  by  Charles  Kickham,  and 
"The  Flag  of  Ireland,"  by  J.  Downey; 
"  On  Hearing  the  Harp,"  "  I  Love  my 
Land,"  and  "  They  Died  for  Erin's  Glory," 
by  anonymous  writers.  There  also  are 
songs  such  as  "The  Eve  of  Benburb," 
recalling  episodes  in  Irish  history  that  the 
long-memoried  people  cherish. 

Those  who  could  afford  to  spend  more 
than  a  halfpenny  on  a  collection  of  poetry, 
were  seen  carrying  away  "  The  Harp  of 
Tara  Song-Book."  This  extends  to  sixty- 
four  closely  printed  pages,  with  a  colored 
cover  showing  a  venerable  minstrel  strik- 
ing the  harp  in  the  presence  of  an  Irish 
king  and  the  ladies  and  chiefs  of  the  olden 
time,  —  the  picture  being  evidently  drawn 
by  an  artist  who  had  studied  the  details 
as  to  the  costumes  and  social  habits  of 
the  past.  This  little  volume  cost  three- 
pence. Here  again  the  opening  song  is 
one  of  Moore's,  "The  Harp  that  once 
through  Tara's  Halls."  Apart  from 
Moore's,  how  few  of  the  one  hundred  and 
six  songs  in  this  book  have  been  seen  by 
the  ordinary  English  student  of  political 
literature ! 

And  yet  it  has  an  immense  sale.  There 
is  not  a  parish  in  Ireland  in  which  some 
of  its  songs  are  not  heard.  This  three- 
penny book  differs  from  the  shilling  vol- 
umes of  James  Duffy's  "Irish  Library," 
started  in  the  last  generation  by  Thomas 
Davis  and  Gavan  Duffy,  mainly  in  its  far 
more  extensive  circulation.  There  is  an- 
other difference  between  it  and  the  Young 
Ireland  literature:  it  is  not  printed  and 
published  with  the  object  of  instructing 
and  guiding  the  reading  public.  It  is 
produced  as  a  commercial  speculation  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  readers.  Hence  those 
who  desire  to  know  what  the  vast  mass  of 
the  Irish  reading  public  care  to  read,  what 
verses  they  sing,  in  what  literary  atmo- 
sphere the  Irish  child  is  reared,  would  do 
well  to  glance  through  the  pages  of  "The 
Harp  of  Tara  Song-Book." 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  noticed  that, 
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in  common  with  similar  publications  of 
late  years,  it  omits  any  attempt  at  uniting 
Orange  and  Green.  When  the  Young 
Irelanders  of  thirty  years  ago  republished 
Colonel  Blacker's  "Battle  of  the  Boyne," 
and  Dr.  Starkey's  "Ballad  on  the  Death 
of  Schomberg,"  and  when  Davis  himself 
sang  "  Orange  and  Green  will  carry  the 
Day"  —  all  this  was  done  to  try  to  teach 
the  people  something  they  utterly  repudi- 
ated, something  that  was  a  kind  of  historic 
survival  of  dead  Whiggery.  O'Connell 
had  also  made  a  similar  effort  and  with  a 
like  result.  But  in  this  little  volume, 
which  is  racy  of  the  soil,  no  such  hypoc- 
risy is  to  be  found.  The  publisher  has 
discovered  what  sells,  and  he  prints  ac- 
cordingly. What  does  he  print  ?  Turn- 
ing over  the  pages  is  seen  a  ballad  en- 
titled "  Rising  of  the  Young  Men  of 
Connaught,  a.d.  1248."  This  ballad  is 
prefaced  by  a  few  lines  from  an  Irish  his- 
tory describing  a  defeat  sustained  by  the 
English  of  the  Pale  six  hundred  years 
ago  when  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
Western  Province  by  Hugh  O'Connor. 
After  a  score  of  verses  describing  the 
call  to  arms  and  the  victory,  the  ballad 
ends  thus :  — 

Bonfires  light  the  Coirrslieve  mountains  — 
Bonfires  light  Roscommon's  plains; 

From  the  Gap  to  steep  Slieve  Boughta, 
Nought  but  merry-making  reigns. 

For  the  Sassenach  is  routed, 

And  his  iron  reign  is  past. 
And  the  rightful  lords  of  Connaught 

Have  their  long-lost  right  at  last. 

On  another  page  is  a  ballad  called 
"The  Christmas  of  the  Past."  This  is 
stated  to  be  an  incident  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  scene  is  laid  as  described 
by  the  author,  "  In  a  peasant's  cottage  :  a 
young  wife  addresses  her  husband  on  re- 
turning from  battle,  AD.  1599."  The 
verses  refer  to  a  victory  of  Hugh  O'Neill 
over  Queen  Elizabeth's  troops. 

On  the  preceding  page  is  a  song  in 
praise  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  the  success- 
ful Irish  general  of  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First.  Further  on  is  a  ballad,  "The 
Blacksmith  of  Limerick,"  in  which  Sars- 
field's  defeat,  in  1690,  of  "The  Dutch- 
man's Murdering  Crew"  is  described. 
The  same  ever-popular  theme  is  also 
found  in  a  song  called  "God  bless  our 
Irish  Girls,"  in  which  the  repulse  of  Wil- 
liam's assault  on  the  walls  of  Limerick  is 
referred  to.  A  ballad  on  the  "  Irish 
Bards  "  goes  farther  back  than  the  days  oi 
the  Stuarts :  — 
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When  our  chieftains  broke  from  Henry's  yoke 
what  sharpened  their  battle  swords 

To  strike  for  their  right  with  courage  and 
might  ?  'Twas  the  songs  of  our  brave 
old  bards 

More  general  historic  allusions  are 
found  in  the  song  '*  Musings  in  the  Abbey 
Ruins,"  where  we  are  told  how 

Fair  Science  of  old  in  these  cloisters  dwelt, 

She  was  wooed  and  won  by  the  sainted  Celt, 

And  her  lamp  in  our  land  long  burned. 

But  those  grand  old   homes  where  the  good 

saints  prayed 
By  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  were  prostrate  laid, 

And  the  martyrs  found  homes  in  heaven. 
And  their  goods  and  their  lands  from  the  poor 

withdrawn 
Were  settled  by  law  on  the  saints  in  lawn. 

Similar  memories  are  revived  in  the 
poem  called  •'  Remembered  :  " — 

On  sculptured  cross  with  rime  of  ages  hoary, 
In   the   sequestered   wells   her   saints   have 
blest, 

He  saw  revealings  of  the  distant  glory, 
When  she,  the  sanctuary  of  the  West, 

Shone  like  a  star. 

From  the  first  line  in  this  volume, — 
The  harp  that  once  through  Tara's  halls, 

to  the  last  verses,  called  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Times,"  there  is,  in  fact,  that  sort  of 
epitome  of  Irish  history  which,  long  be- 
fore such  books  could  be  seen  in  cottages, 
was  handed  down  by  tradition  from  father 
to  son. 

But  though  mainly  historic,  these  pages 
have  several  references  to  the  present 
day.  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan's  "  God  save 
Ireland,"  and  the  two  anonymous  poems, 
"The  Martyred  Three,"  and  the  "Mar- 
tyrs' Day,"  refer  to  the  executions  at 
Manchester  in  1867.  "  They  own  but  a 
Tenth  of  the  Land"  tells  its  own  tale. 
But  none  of  the  references  to  the  land 
question,  in  this  or  any  other  Irish  popu- 
lar publication,  favors  Mr.  George's  plan. 
Other  verses,  "The  Meeting  of  the  Ex- 
iles," "Join  together  hand  in  hand,"  deal 
with  scenes  in  the  United  States.  A 
"  Requiem  for  the  Irish  Brigade  "  shows 
that  a  second  Irish  Brigade  has  got  into 
the  national  mind,  and  shares  in  popu- 
larity with  the  ever-popular  songs  of 
Davis  :  "  Fontenoy,"  "  The  Death  of  Sars- 
field,"  and  "  Clare's  Dragoons."  The  first 
verses  of  the  requiem  describe  the  mass 
for  the  dead  ;  the  last  lines  are  :  — 

Ye  widowed  and  stricken. 
Your  trustfulness  quicken, 


With  faith  in  the  Almighty  Giver; 

And  may  blessed  repose 

Be  the  guerdon  of  those 
Who  fell  at  Antietam  and  James  River  ; 
By  the  Rappahannock  and  Chickahominy ; 
Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine  ! 

May  their  souls  on  the  Judgment  Day  arise, 

Et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis  ! 

Similar  publications,  but  better  printed 
and  costing  sixpence  or  sevenpence  each, 
are  now  constantly  met  with  :  "  The  Exile 
of  Ireland  Song-Book,"  "The  Green  Flag 
Song-Book,"  "  Irish  Poems  and  Legends  " 
by  T.  C.  Irwin,  "John  K.  Casey's  Poems," 
"  Poems  of  Richard  Dalton  Williams," 
and  the  three  octavo  volumes  called 
"Penny  Readings  for  the  Irish  People." 

The  poems  of  Williams  (well  known 
as  "  Shamrock  "  of  the  Nation)  are  seen 
in  every  bookshop,  and  duplicate  copies 
in  the  National  League  reading-rooms; 
sotne  of  his  poems  are  patriotic,  some 
humorous,  some  intensely  religious.  His 
national  verses  are  mainly  historic :  "The 
Battle  of  Clontarf,"  "The  Munster  War 
Song,"  "  The  Patriot  Brave,"  "  The  Pass 
of  Plumes."  One  of  his  Young  Ireland 
songs  is  often  recited,  the  song  beginning 

Steady  !  host  of  freedom,  steady  ! 
Ponder,  gather,  watch,  mature. 

Following  his  "  Lament  for  Thomas 
Davis"  (the  gifted  Protestant  leader  of 
the  Young  Ireland  party)  comes  the 
"Hymn  of  St.  Brigid,"  "  Stabat  Mater," 
"  Before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  and 
"  Kyrie  Eleeison." 

But  perhaps  the  favorite  of  the  reading- 
rooms,  whether  the  National  League  read- 
ing-rooms of  the  rural  parishes,  or  the 
Catholic  Young  Men's  Societies'  reading- 
rooms  in  the  towns,  is  a  book  called 
"  Penny  Readings  for  the  Irish  People." 
This  compilation  has  now  reached  three 
small  octavo  volumes  of  about  three  hun- 
dred pages  each.  The  first  volume  opens 
with  an  essay  on  the  poetry  and  music  of 
Ireland.  The  author,  Mr.  Henry  Giles, 
thus  introduces  his  subject :  — 

Ireland  is  a  land  of  poetry.  It  is  a  country  of 
tradition,  of  meditation,  and  of  great  idealism. 
Monuments  of  war,  princedom,  and  religion 
cover  the  surface  of  the  land.  The  meanest 
man  lingers  under  the  shadow  of  piles  which 
tell  him  that  his  fathers  were  not  slaves.  He 
toils  in  the  field  with  structures  before  him 
through  which  echoes  the  voice  of  centuries  — 
to  his  heart  the  voice  of  soldiers,  of  scholars, 
and  of  saints. 

Who  are  the  scholars  whose  writings 
are  to  be  found  in  these  volumes.''  Of 
course  Thomas  Davis,  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
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Duffy,  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  Denis  Flor- 
ence MacCarthy,  and  other  well-known 
writers  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  are 
there.  But  these  "Penny  Readings" 
bring  other  Irish  scholars  to  the  fireside 
of  the  Irish  peasant,  Jonathan  Swift,  Ed- 
mund Burke,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and  Sher- 
idan. The  extracts  from  Swift  and  Burke 
uphold  the  general  principles  of  human 
freedom  and  the  particular  doctrine  of 
Irish  legislative  independence.  Though 
mostly  written  in  England,  it  is  only  in 
Ireland  that  any  part  of  the  political  writ- 
ings of  Swift  and  Burke  are  now  read  as 
popular  literature.  Extracts  from  the 
writings  of  Irish  scholars  of  a  different 
class  are  also  found  in  those  "Penny 
Readings,"  Eugene  O'Curryon  "  Ancient 
Irish  Learning;"  Dr.  Petrie  on  "Early 
Irish  Churches;"  Dr.  Sigerson  on  "The 
Habits  and  Social  Condition  of  the  An- 
cient Irish."  In  those  pages  are  also 
stories  by  Banim,  Carleton,  Gerald  Griffin, 
and  Charles  Lever.  Specimens  of  Irish 
oratory  are  likewise  provided  for  recita- 
tion classes  from  the  speeches  of  Burke, 
Grattan,  Curran,  T.  F.  Meagher  and 
O'Connell. 

Such  are  the  books  read  by  the  Irish 
to-day.  Nor  is  it  in  Ireland  only  that 
such  books  are  read  by  the  Irish. 

Last  year  some  Irish  bishops  happened 
to  meet  at  Harrogate  with  a  pious  En- 
glish Catholic  who  was  deploring  the  in- 
fluence on  the  rising  generation  of  the 
National  League,  when  one  of  the  prelates 
remarked,  "  You  know  as  little  about  what 
the  boys  read  in  the  League  rooms  as  you 
do  of  the  Brehon  laws  !  "  He  added,  "  The 
Irish  national  literature  that  has  found  its 
way  across  the  Channel,  and  into  the  reli- 
gious and  social  life  of  the  poor,  is  some 
small  antidote  to  the  printed  poison  sold 
in  the  great  towns  here.  What  did  a 
friend  ot  mine  see  in  Birkenhead  early 
last  May  ?  A  trashy  and  immoral  '  Music 
Hall  Song-Book '  sent  from  Liverpool, 
and  some  illustrated  publications  from 
London  —  the  'Boy  Burglars,'  the  Police 
A'ews^  and  the  Freethinker^  all  selling  to 
young  English  artisans,  whilst  the  Irish 
dock  laborers  and  their  children  were 
crowding  into  the  Irish  National  League 
Hall  in  Watson  Street  to  listen  to  a  paper 


read  by  Mr.  McNamara  on  the  the  *  Life 
and  Writings  of  Clarence  Mangan.' " 

About  the  same  time  that  this  reference 
was  made  to  the  reading  of  Clarence  Man- 
gan's  poems  to  the  Irish  in  Birkenhead, 
the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  wrote  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Southwark  Junior  Irish  Lit- 
erary Club,  acknowledging  a  contribution 
of  7/.  \os.  for  the  poor  in  the  west  of 
Ireland,  which  had  been  collected  at  a 
recitation  of  national  songs  given  by  the 
Irish  children  of  the  Club.  The  bishop 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  rules : 
"  The  subscription  for  each  child  is  one 
penny 'per  month."  "Tickets  for  recita- 
tion classes  threepence  each."  "  '  The 
Child's  Irish  Song-Book,'  compiled  by 
the  Club,  one  penny."  "  Irish  parents  in 
Southwark  are  earnestly  requested  to 
send  their  children  to  the  Club  to  be 
trained  in  a  knowledge  and  love  of  Ire- 
land." In  thanking  the  children  for  the 
money  they  sent  to  the  poor  people  in  his 
diocese,  the  bishop  thus  wrote  of  "The 
Child's  Irish  Song-Book:"  "I  need  not 
say  how  fully  I  appreciate  the  force  of  the 
influence  such  songs  exercise  in  keeping 
alive,  in  the  minds  of  the  exiled  children 
of  Ireland,  the  memory  of  the  past." 

An  English  member  of  Parliament,  who 
has  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape  of  such 
popular  national  literature  of'his  own  to 
speculate  about,  may  ask.  Do  the  Irish 
read  no  newspapers?  No  doubt  they 
do;  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Freeman's 
yournal,  the  Nation^  United  Ireland,  and 
other  popular  newspapers,  have  very  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  knowing  that  the  Irish 
reading  public  is  a  large  and  increasing 
one.  But  the  humblest  "gentleman  of 
the  press"  must  feel  some  interest  in  see- 
ing what  the  Catholic  bishop  calls  "the 
memory  "of  the  past"  kept  alive  by  a 
national  literature  more  truly  popular  than 
any  literature  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The 
literary  man  may  remember  what  Samuel 
Johnson  said  about  Ireland  having  been 
the  early  home  of  religion  and  learning, 
and  he  may  be  interested  in  seeing  how 
the  Irish  peasant  knows  this  and  is  proud 
of  it.  In  other  respects,  also,  it  may  have 
an  interest  for  the  literary  man.  But  has 
it  any  interest  for  the  politician  ?  That  is 
a  question  for  the  politician  to  decide. 

J.  Pope  Hennessy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   TWO    REAPERS. 

**  Es  ist  ein  Schnitter  der  heisst  Tod 
Hat  Gewalt  vom  hochsten  Gott. 
Heut  wetzt  er  das  Messer 
Es  schneid't  schon  viel  besser. 
Bald  wird  er  dreia  schneiden, 
Wir  miissen  es  leiden. 
Hiite  dich,  schcin's  Bliimelein! 
Hute  dich !  " 

Old  Church  Chant. 

It  was  harvest-time,  and  the  reapers 
were  busy  at  work  in  the  fields  cutting 
and  bindin<j  together  into  sheaves  the 
golden  corn-ears  ;  carts  drawn  by  oxen  or 
horses  were  plying  unceasingly  to  and 
fro,  conveying  the  grain  to  the  stackyard 
behind  the  great  house. 

Never  before,  since  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  remembered,  had  the 
promise  of  the  harvest  been  so  rich,  never 
had  the  corn-ears  grown  so  equal  and  so 
straight,  standing  one  near  the  other  in 
close  ranks  like  well  drilled  soldiers.  No 
gaps  to  be  seen  anywhere,  no  deserters 
from  this  army;  for  tiiis  year  no  untimely 
hailstorms  had  stepped  in  to  beat  down 
their  forces,  no  vicious  rains  to  foster 
canker  and  mildew:  each  single  ear  stood 
perfect  and  intact,  ready  to  burst  and  let 
fall  the  treasure  it  contained  in  a  golden 
rain. 

Men  and  women,  old  and  young,  had 
turned  out  alike  to  hasten  the  garnering 
of  the  wheat ;  but  there  was  no  sound  of 
mirth  or  gaiety  heard  in  the  fields.  Si- 
lently and  sullenly  the  reapers  plied  their 
work,  only  pausing  now  and  then  to  sign 
themselves  with  the  cross,  as  the  renewed 
tolling  of  a  bell  reached  their  ears. 

The  harvest-time  is  for  the  Polish  peas- 
ant girls  what  the  carnival  season  is  for 
city  danisels.  Their  smartest  necker- 
chiefs, their  brightest  ribbons,  are  donned 
on  these  occasions,  with  here  and  there 
an  autumn  marigold  or  aster  stuck  in  the 
carefully  braided  plaits  ;  and  thus  adorned, 
in  hand  the  sickle  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  fan,  the  Polish  lass  issues  forth  ar- 
rayed for  conquest. 

The  corn-field  offers  many  opportuni- 
ties for  rural  flirtations  ;  the  rustic  swain 
can  often  melt  a  fair  one's  heart  by  shar- 
ing her  task ;  a  draught  of  fresh  water 
offered  to  parched  lips  earns  grateful 
smiles;  and  while  bending  together  over 
an  obstreperous  sheaf  which  cannot  be 
fastened  without  assistance,  many  a  bond 
for  life  is  tied  as  well. 

In  autumn,  when  the  garners  are  full, 
and  the  work  is  over,  it  is  no  imprudence 


to  take  a  wife,  least  of  all  on  such  a  year 
as  this  when  there  is  bread  in  plenty  to 
spare;  and  thus  it  comes  that  the  autumn 
time  is  a  harvest-time  as  well  for  the  vil- 
lage priest,  who  has  plenty  to  do  in  forg- 
ing the  links  which  are  to  bind  together 
for  better  or  worse  many  more  or  less 
loving  couples. 

Yes,  there  would  be  bread  in  plenty 
this  year,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  about 
that.  But  of  what  use  is  bread  if  you  are 
not  sure  to  be  there  to  eat  it.-^  Viewed 
from  the  churchyard,  overflowing  gar- 
ners seem  wonderfully  uninteresting  ;  and 
loaves  of  bread,  even  the  largest  and  the 
whitest,  wake  little  appetite  among  the 
dead. 

For  another  reaper  was  at  work  in  this 
goodly  harvest  season,  and  the  name  of 
this  reaper  was  Death. 

That  foul  spectre  called  cholera  had 
been  creeping  about  the  country,  making 
havoc  in  castle  and  cottage,  till  it  had 
reached  the  village  of  Rudniki ;  and  once 
arrived  here,  it  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
the  place,  for  this  village  and  its  surround- 
ings seemed  to  please  this  foul  spectre 
exceedingly  well.  It  settled  itself  down 
here  in  quite  a  leisurely  fashion,  and  made 
itself  entirely  at  home  in  this  village  ;  for 
Rudniki  was  a  large  and  well-populated 
village,  and  there  was  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done  here  —  a  goodly  harvest  to  be 
reaped  of  swarthy  men  and  comely  wom- 
en, of  curly-haired  children  and  smiling 
babes. 

Every  day  the  bell  tolled  for  some  new 
victim  ;  strong  men  were  stricken  down 
in  the  midst  of  their  work;  mothers  saw 
their  little  ones  torn  from  their  very  arms  : 
there  was  weeping  and  desolation  every- 
where. 

A  proclamation  had  lately  been  issued 
ordering  that  each  corpse  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  dwelling-house  within  a 
few  hours  of  the  decease,  and  this  under 
pain  of  heavy  fine.  To  comply  with  this 
injunction,  a  temporary  shed  had  been 
erected  on  a  piece  of  waste  land  outside 
the  village,  and  hither  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  await  their  burial.  As  this  extem- 
pore dead-house  stood  alone,  adjoining  the 
corn-fields,  it  was  in  full  sight  of  the  work- 
ing peasants,  and  the  tolling  bell  which 
ushered  in  every  fresh  arrival  grated 
harshly  on  their  ears.  Small  wonder  then 
if  among  the  reapers  there  was  no  merri- 
ment and  no  singing,  no  joyous  harvest- 
songs  to  be  heard  this  year,  no  tender 
dramas  played  among  the  sheltering  corn- 
sheaves. 

The  lady  of  the  great  house,  Madame 
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Wolska,  who  owned  the  village  and  all  the 
land  about  there,  had  ordered  that  the 
wages  of  the  cutters  should  be  raised  five 
kreuzers  a  head,  besides  directing  that  a 
glassful  of  spirits  should  be  served  out 
to  each  one  twice  during  the  day's  work  ; 
but  even  this  did  not  avail  to  dispel  the 
general  gloom. 

It  was  with  a  gloomy  brow  that  old 
Michael,  the  overseer,  counted  over  the 
ricks  by  cutting  notch  after  notch  on  a 
hazel  twig,  the  usual  fashion  of  reckoning 
in  those  parts  ;  even  young  Danelo,  the 
wildest  as  well  as  the  handsomest  lad  in 
the  village,  subdued  by  the  general  melan- 
choly, never  approached  the  girls  or  at- 
tempted a  jest;  he  seemed  even  to  have 
forgotten  how  to  whistle. 

Whence  had  sprung  up  this  foul  spectre, 
which  had  turned  all  their  songs  to  weep- 
ing, all  their  joy  to  woe?  Wise  people 
shook  their  heads,  and  doctors  talked  of 
marsh  effluvia  and  miasma  from  the  lake, 
partly  dried  up  from  the  excess  of  the 
heat ;  but  the  peasants  knew  better,  and 
said  that  the  Almighty  God  had  sent  it  as 
a  punishment  to  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
tasted  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  before  they 
had  been  blest  in  church.  Several  could 
attest  to  having  seen  the  godless  young 
Danelo  with  his  pockets  full  of  green 
apples  long  before  the  Feast  of  the  As- 
sumption, after  which  day  only,  as  every 
orthodox  Christian  knows,  it  is  allowable 
to  taste  of  apples  and  pears. 

Up  there  on  the  verandah  of  the  great 
house  sat  Madame  Wolska  herself,  reclin- 
ing in  an  easy-chair,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand,  and  her  work-basket  beside  her. 
She  was  reading,  but  occasionally  casting 
a  glance  at  the  scene  below. 

The  house,  a  large  and  roomy  one- 
storied  building,  constructed  in  the  style 
of  most  Polish  country-houses,  stood  on  a 
slightly  rising  ground  half-way  between 
the  village  below  and  the  beech  forest 
above. 

Despite  the  stifling  heat  of  the  August 
afternoon,  Madame  Wolska  was  attired  in 
heavy  robes  of  some  black  woollen  stuff. 
She  was  both  young  and  handsome,  her 
skin  of  a  milky  whiteness,  her  hair  of  a 
glossy  brown,  her  eyes  blue  and  placid, 
the  mouth  calm  and  self-reliant,  the  figure 
full  and  round,  —  these  were  the  charms 
which  four  years  previously  had  kindled 
the  passion  of  Stefan  Wolski,  a  man  of 
no  particular  family,  but  who  late  in  life 
had  achieved  a  gigantic  fortune  by  the 
opportune  discovery  of  some  naphtha- 
springs.  Sophie  Bienkowska  had  been  a 
penniless  orphan,  and  from  seventeen  to 


twenty-two  she  had  tolled  as  a  governess, 
eating  the  bread  of  servitude,  which  to 
her  was  sometimes  very  bitter;  so  that 
when  the  rich  Wolski  had  asked  her  to 
share  his  wealth,  she  had  accepted  him 
unhesitatingly,  without  caring  to  ask  any 
superfluous  questions  of  her  heart.  Ste- 
fan Wolski  had  been  a  vulgar  and  purse- 
proud  man,  whose  passage  to  woman's 
hearts  must  infallibly  have  been  barred 
by  his  large  red  nose,  had  he  not  pos- 
sessed a  golden  key,  which  opens  this  like 
other  doors  ;  and  though  her  accession  to 
fortune  was  envied  by  many,  Sophie  did 
not  find  her  lot  as  his  wife  to  be  altogether 
a  bed  of  roses.  The  position  of  sick-nurse 
and  general  soiiffre-douleur  \o  a  querulous 
and  disagreeable  old  man  is  hardly  to  be 
taxed  higher  than  that  of  a  paid  gover- 
ness. However,  luckily  for  her,  this  sec- 
ond martyrdom  was  but  of  short  duration. 
Her  naturally  sweet  temper  and  a  certain 
stolidity  of  nature  helped  her  to  endure 
her  fate  during  something  more  than  three 
years,  and  then  she  reaped  the  benefit  of 
her  prudence  and  patience,  for  the  ob- 
noxious Wolski  died ;  and,  more  to  spite 
some  distant  relations  than  out  of  any 
particular  attachment  for  Sophie,  he  left 
the  whole  of  his  very  considerable  fortune 
to  her  unlimited  disposal.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  the  former  penniless  orphan, 
hard-worked  governess,  and  tormented 
wife,  found  herself  at  twenty-six  an  unfet- 
tered widow  and  the  richest  proprietress 
in  the  neighborhood. 

That  was  why  this  stifling  August  after- 
noon still  found  Sophie  Wolska  uncom- 
promisingly attired  in  heavy  mourning 
robes  of  crape  and  cashmere. 

It  was  now  more  than  a  year  since  the 
unprepossessing  Wolski  had  been  laid  to 
rest,  therefore  the  young  widow  might 
well  have  allowed  herself  some  slight 
modification  of  her  weeds.  A  year  is  a 
very  long  time  to  mourn  for  a  disagreea- 
ble man,  avaricious  and  querulous,  and 
old  enough  to  have  been  one's  grand- 
father. But  a  year  is  a  very  short  time 
indeed  to  honor  the  donor  of  those  broad 
lands  and  heavy  money-bags  ;  more  than 
a  year  must  be  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
magician  who  had  transformed  the  penni- 
less girl  into  the  richest  woman  in  the 
country. 

And  so  thought  Sophie  Wolska,  who 
had  always  had  a  great  regard  for  the  pro- 
prieties of  life,  as  well  as  an  endless  fund 
of  waiting  patience.  Not  one  whit  would 
she  lighten  her  mourning,  —  not  one 
visit  would  she  receive  until  the  correct 
time  since  her  bereavement  was  elapsed. 
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Suitors  in  plenty  would  fain  have  come 
buzzing  about  the  place  ;  but  none  of  them 
had  as  much  as  been  admitted  to  her 
presence.  Even  now,  when  tlie  raging 
cholera  in  the  neighborhood  would  have 
furnished  the  most  reasonable  excuse  for 
a  journey  of  pleasure  or  a  trip  to  a  water- 
ing-place, she  had  had  no  thought  of 
leaving  Rudniki.  Madame  Wolska  relied 
implicitly  on  her  excellent  constitution 
and  her  rational  mode  of  life  for  keeping 
off  this  illness,  which  she  did  not  fear. 
Besides,  she  had  no  wish  to  show  herself 
in  public  until  she  had  doffed  her  weeds, 
and  earned  the  right  to  enjoyment.  After- 
wards she  would  have  plenty  of  time  to 
amuse  herself  and  see  the  world,  and  pos- 
sibly make  another  marriage  more  to  her 
liking.  She  was  in  no  hurry,  and  never 
acted  on  impulse  —  the  sort  of  woman 
who  rarely  makes  a  mistake  in  life.  For 
the  present  time  the  mere  consciousness 
of  possession  was  still  enough  for  her, — 
it  was  sufficient  enjoyment  to  sit  on  her 
verandah,  gazing  on  the  landscape  around 
her,  as  she  was  now  doing  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  to  be  able  to  repeat  to  herself, 
*'  That  is  my  village  ;  those  are  my  woods, 
my  fields,  my  peasants." 

And  just  at  that  moment  she  was  in- 
formed that  one  of  her  peasants  was  wait- 
ing outside  and  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

This  message  was  delivered  by  a  tall, 
handsome  girl,  with  coal-black  eyes  and 
heavy  plaits  of  dark  hair,  who,  though  but 
a  peasant  herself,  as  her  bare  feet  and 
colored  apron  testified,  had  been  lately 
promoted  to  the  post  of  special  hand- 
maiden (I  cannot  say  lady's-maid)  to  Ma- 
dame Wolska.  The  staff  of  servants  had 
not  been  properly  reorganized  since  old 
Wolski's  death  ;  and  the  footman  had  left 
at  the  first  alarm  of  cholera.  Madame 
Wolska  re'quired  but  little  personal  atten- 
dance, and  had  never  had  a  lady's-maid 
in  her  life.  She  liked  this  girl,  and  was 
content  with  her  services  for  the  present. 

"Who  is  it,  Magda.?" 

"  It  is  Master  Filip  and  his  wife,"  an- 
swered Magda  deferentially;  for  Filip 
was  well  known  to  be  the  best  and  wisest 
man  in  the  village  ;  and  though  only  a 
peasant  like  herself,  it  seemed  more  natu- 
ral to  Magda  to  call  him  Master  Filip 
than  by  his  name  alone. 

"  Very  well,  show  them  in  here  ;  "  and 
a  minute  later  the  couple  were  ushered  on 
to  the  verandah. 

Filip  Buska  might  have  been  called  a 
good-looking  man,  had  not  an  expres- 
sion of  uncompromising  severity,  almost 
amounting  to  hardness,  marked  his  fea- 


tures. Tall  and  muscular,  he  appeared  a 
little  over  forty,  though  in  reality  he  had 
not  yet  reached  that  age.  His  hair  was 
dark,  his  eyebrows  thick  and  bushy;  his 
sunburnt  face,  strongly  marked  by  lines 
of  care,  had  a  weather-beaten  look.  His 
coarse  linen  shirt-sleeves,  rolled  up  above 
the  elbow,  showed  well-browned  arms, 
and  he  held  a  saw  in  his  hand. 

Very  hard-working  and  self  reliant, 
Filip  Buska  was  justly  considered  the  first 
man  in  the  village.  No  one  had  ever 
seen  him  go  near  the  public-house,  nor  as 
much  as  treat  himself  to  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
For  him  life  was  all  work  and  no  play. 
From  a  ragged  goatherd  he  had  raised 
himself  to  his  present  comparatively  com- 
fortable position,  possessing  his  two 
horses,  his  cart  in  summer,  and  sledge  in 
winter;  his  pig,  his  fowls,  and  his  bee- 
hives. His  hut  was  the  best-thatched  hut, 
and  his  garden  the  best-kept  garden  in  the 
village. 

Though  scrupulously  honest,  he  had  a 
keen  eye  for  business,  and  no  one  knew 
better  how  to  drive  a  close  bargain  ;  not 
even  a  Jew  was  ever  able  to  boast  that  he 
had  got  the  better  of  Filip  Buska.  Being 
handy  and  inventive,  he  was  ever  on  the 
alert  to  increase  his  savings  by  turning 
his  hand  to  odd  jobs  of  all  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  that  sprang  up  in 
the  place.  He  repaired  the  neighbors' 
carts  and  ploughshares,  could  mend  a 
window  or  a  pair  of  boots,  and  had  lately 
invented  a  totally  new  sort  of  wooden  bolt 
for  securing  barns  and  lofts. 

When  the  cholera  had  appeared  at 
Rudniki  he  had  promptly  stepped  in  as  an 
extempore  coffin-maker,  and  had  been  driv- 
ing a  brisk  and  remunerative  trade  in  that 
line  for  the  last  several  weeks.  Hitherto 
the  inhabitants  of  Rudniki  had  fetched 
their  coffins  from  the  nearest  town,  sev- 
eral hours  off,  so  the  necessity  of  a  coffin- 
maker  had  not  been  felt ;  and  the  coffins 
at  Brodek  were  more  elegantly  fashioned 
than  those  which  Filip  turned  out.  But 
now,  in  this  season  of  death,  no  one  was 
inclined  to  be  fastidious  about  the  precise 
shade  or  shape  of  their  coffin,  and  speed 
was  the  most  important  consideration; 
besides,  every  horse  in  the  place  was 
taken  up  bringing  in  the  harvest,  and  no 
one  had  a  cart  to  spare  to  send  to  the 
town. 

Filip  Buska's  wife  was  a  plain-faced 
woman,  some  years  younger  than  himself. 
He  had  married  her  only  about  ten  years 
previously,  having,  contrary  to  the  habit 
of  the  country,  waited  until  he  should 
have  secured  a  comfortable  independence 
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before  burdening  himself  with  a  family. 
He  had  chosen  his  wife  solely  for  her 
industrious  and  hard-working  qualities, 
though  she  had  brought  him  no  portion  ; 
having  justly  calculated  that  a  woman  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  work  is  a  better 
bargain  in  the  end  than  a  light-headed 
girl,  who  would,  in  a  couple  of  years, 
waste  more  than  she  had  brought  to  her 
husband's  house. 

Their  union  was  a  model  one,  and  often 
held  up  by  the  village  priest  as  an  example 
to  the  other  villagers.  They  had  had  sev- 
eral children,  but  most  of  them  had  died 
young,  and  at  the  time  this  story  opens, 
they  had  but  two  remaining,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  who  were  twins,  and  three  years  old. 

After  the  couple  had  duly  saluted  the 
lady,  according  to  peasant  etiquette,  by 
pressing  deferential  kisses  upon  her  shoul- 
der and  elbows,  the  husband  began. 

"  It  is  about  some  wood,  noble  pani, 
that  I  have  made  bold  to  come  up  here. 
Three  new  coffins  have  been  ordered  for 
to-morrow  afternoon,  and  I  can  procure 
no  more  boards  in  the  village  to  finish 
them.  I  have  just  come  back  from  the 
saw-mill  down  the  valley,  but  they  cannot 
let  me  have  the  planks  till  the  next  day  ; 
and  the  Jew  asks  an  impertinent  price  for 
them  besides,"  he  muttered  in  a  lower 
tone. 

"  I  would  gladly  help  you,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  any  boards  to 
spare,"  answered  Sophie  gently.  "You 
know  the  wood  will  not  be  brought  from 
the  forest  till  next  month,  when  the  har- 
vest is  over.  I  think  there  are  a  fevy  old 
boards  lying  in  the  stackyard;  you  are 
welcome  to  take  those." 

"Thank  you,  gracious  lady,"  said  Filip, 
without  any  particular  gratitude  in  his 
voice,  for  he  had  already  marked  those 
boards,  as  he  came  in,  and  measured  them 
with  his  eye  in  passing  —  "thank  you; 
those  boards  you  speak  of  would  just 
about  suffice  for  the  coffins  without  the 
lids,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  take  the 
covers  from.  I  must  have  them  ready 
by  noon  to-morrow,  and  one  is  for  a  full- 
grown  man  too." 

"I  am  afraid  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else,"  began  Madame  Wolska  regret- 
fully; while  Filip,  through  the  open  glass 
doors,  was  eying  the  various  articles  of 
furniture,  dimly  seen  in  the  drawing- 
room  within,  as  though  speculating  on 
the  possibility  of  turning  a  mahogany 
table  into  a  coffin,  or  laying  a  dead  man 
to  rest  within  a  grand  pianoforte. 

"If  you  please,  gracious  pani,"  now 
put  in  Magda,  who  had  remained  standing 


on  the  verandah  steps,  "  there  are  several 
large  packing-cases  in  the  store-room. 
The  one  which  held  last  year's  apples  is 
nearly  empty,  perhaps  it  might  do." 

Filip  Buska  now  turned  for  the  first 
time  and  looked  at  Magda.  It  was  not 
his  habit  to  look  at  women  unless  there 
happened  to  be  any  particular  reason  for 
so  doing;  and  as  he  now  looked  at  Magda, 
it  was  not  to  take  notice  of  Iier  brilliant 
eyes  and  glowing  color,  but  merely  to  say 
to  himself,  "That  is  an  intelligent  lass  to 
have  thought  of  the  packing-case  with  the 
apples." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  !  The  packing-cases 
in  the  store-room,"  said  Madame  Wolska, 
in  a  tone  of  relief.  "  Tell  the  house- 
keeper —  but  no,  I  will  go  myself ;  "  and 
she  rose  from  her  seat. 

Sophie  Wolska  had  not  yet  acquired 
the  fine-lady  habit  of  gracefully  doing 
nothing.  She  had  been  accustomed  to 
work  all  her  life,  and  could  not  so  quickly 
get  out  of  the  groove.  Passing  through 
the  large  and  rather  inadequately  fur- 
nished drawing-room,  whose  bare  white 
walls  were  adorned  only  by  two  gilt- 
framed  mirrors,  and  one  staring  portrait 
of  a  sour-faced  old  man  in  a  black  coat 
and  gold  watch-chain,  she  took  a  heavy 
bunch  of  keys  from  the  writing-table,  and 
proceeded  to  the  store-room,' followed  by 
Magda  and  the  peasant  couple. 

It  was  a  large  and  roomy  store-room,  in 
which  Sophie  Wolska  took  a  special  pride, 
and  delighted  in  visiting  every  day.  Well- 
cured  hams  and  tongues  were  suspended 
from  the  rafters  above  ;  barrels  of  flour, 
rice,  and  other  grains  stood  ready  for  use  ; 
glass  jars,  containing  tempting-looking 
home-made  jams  and  compotes  stood 
ranged  in  neat  rows  upon  the  wooden 
shelves,  each  glass  neatly  ticketed  and 
inscribed  in  Madame  Wolska'sown  hand- 
writing—  that  elegant  handwriting  which 
but  a  few  years  ago  she  had  so  wearily 
struggled  to  impart  to  dull-headed  and 
clumsy-fingered  pupils. 

Huge  canisters  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar 
stood  on  the  tables  ;  parcels  of  dates,  al- 
monds, raisins,  and  many  other  dainties 
were  hidden  away  in  the  drawers  of  the 
presses.  The  open  windows,  admitting  a 
free  current  of  air,  were  carefully  guarded 
from  intruding  insects  by  a  close  wire 
netting,  against  which  myriads  of  flies 
beat  and  bruised  themselves  in  helpless 
fury  at  not  being  able  to  reach  those  deli- 
cacies thus  tantalizingly  displayed  before 
.their  eyes.  The  angry  hum  of  the  baffled 
insects  revibrated  throughout  the  room. 

"There  are  two  cases,"  said  Madame 
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Wolska,  pointing  to  one  containing  cook- 
ing-apples, and  another  dried  peas.  "  You 
can  have  whichever  suits  you  best." 

"Thank  you,  noble  lady,"  said  Filip, 
and  he  knelt  down  briskly  on  the  sanded 
brick  floor,  and  took  out  his  foot-rule. 
His  wife  stood  leaning  against  a  flour- 
barrel,  and  watched  him  with  weary  eyes. 

After  a  hasty  measurement,  and  a  short 
mental  calculation,  Filip  decided  in  favor 
of  the  apples.  "  If  your  worship  would 
kindly  direct  the  case  to  be  emptied,  the 
wife  will  come  and  fetch  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. To-day  we  can  only  carry  the  boards 
from  the  stack-yard,  and  I  shall  be  busy 
with  my  work  all  the  forenoon." 

"Very  well,"  said  Madame  Wolska,  and 
then  they  took  their  leave,  Sophie  re- 
marking at  parting,  "  What  ails  your  wife, 
Filip?"  for  she  was  looking  pale,  and 
had  not  spoken  a  word  the  whole  time. 

"Only  the  heat,  gracious  lady,"  said 
Filip  —  "only  the  heat,  and  maybe  she's 
a  bit  tired  with  the  work,  for  she  is  a  rare 
good  one  for  helping  me;  she  is  of  more 
use  to  me  than  two  lads,  and  as  strong  as 
a  man  almost." 

Sophie  Wolska  returned  to  the  veran- 
dah after  the  peasants  had  left  her,  and 
finished  the  chapter  of  the  novel  she  had 
been  reading  ;  then  when  it  became  too 
dark  to  read,  she  took  up  her  knitting  and 
worked  away  till  the  lights  were  brought 
and  tea  was  ready,  letting  her  thoughts 
travel  backwards  and  forwards  over  many 
things  the  while.  She  passed  over  her 
wardrobe  in  mental  review,  and  decided 
that  she  would  require  nothing  new  till 
next  spring.  "My  old  black  cashmere 
futro  (fur  cloak)  will  do  quite  well  for 
here  in  the  country,"  she  said.  "Only 
new  lining  for  the  pockets  and  collar  will 
be  necessary."  Thf^n  she  reckoned  up 
how  many  pots  of  jam  she  would  still  re- 
quire to  make.  "  It  would  be  wiser  to  pre- 
serve all  the  melons,"  she  thought,  "and 
not  eat  any  of  them  fresh  this  year;  they 
were  apt  to  disagree  in  time  of  cholera." 
Then  taking  a  range  into  the  more  remote 
future,  she  speculated  a  little,  upon  what 
sort  of  dresses  she  would  have  next  year, 
and  what  sort  of  husband  she  would  have 
some  day.  The  little  episode  about  the 
coffins  had  not  left  any  particularly  de- 
pressing impression  upon  her  mind.  She 
was  not  a.  nervous  woman,  and  did  not 
feel  shocked  at  being  thus  rudely  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  vulgar  and  prosaic 
machinery  of  death  and  burial,  as  by  rights 
a  fine  lady  should  be.  Of  course  if  peo- 
ple died  they  had  to  be  buried,  and  coffins 
had  to  be  procured  somehow. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SECOND   PACKING-CASE. 

"  I  know  when  one  is  dead  and  when  one  lives ; 
She's  dead  as  earth." 

King  Lear. 

Next 


standing 


morning  early,  as  Magda  was 
in  the  verandah  dusting  the 
benches  and  preparing  the  breakfast-table, 
she  looked  down  the  road  that  led  to  the 
village  and  saw  a  figure  coming  slowly  up 
the  hill. 

The  day  promised  again  to  be  a  glo- 
rious harvest-day,  one  of  the  days  wanted 
to  put  the  crown  to  the  summer's  work. 
The  little  lake  was  unruffled  by  any 
breeze,  but  still  sent  forth  a  slight  mist, 
which  the  sun  was  gradually  dispersing, 
but  as  yet  enveloped  part  of  the  land- 
scape as  with  a  hazy  veil.  Therefore 
Magda  did  not  at  once  distinguish  the 
approaching  figure.  Presently,  as  it  came 
nearer,  she  recognized  it  to  be  Filip 
Buska.  This  surprised  her  slightly,  for 
surely  it  had  been  settled  the  previous 
evening  that  his  wife  was  to  come  for  the 
apple-case. 

"  Good-morrow  to  you.  So  you  have 
come  yourself.-*"  she  said  interrogatively, 
as  he  reached  the  house,  noting  as  aa 
unusual  circumstance,  that  although  the 
air  was  still  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  he 
was  a  strong  and  healthy  man,  yet  the 
heavy  drops  of  perspiration  were  standing 
on  his  brow. 

"Yes;  I  have  come  myself,"  he  an- 
swered gloomily,  not  responding  to  her 
morning  salutation,  and  wiping  his  fore- 
head with  his  sleeve. 

"The  case  is  empty;  I  have  just  emp- 
tied it.     Will  you  come  and  take  it .?  " 

"  I  wish  to  see  the  gracious  lady  for  a 
moment,"  answered  Filip. 

On  the  part  of  any  one  else  it  would 
have  been  an  unheard-of  presumption  to 
request  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour;  but  Filip  was  an 
exceptional  and  privileged  person,  and 
had,  moreover,  a  certain  inborn  authority 
in  his  manner,  which  rarely  failed  to  en- 
force obedience  to  his  wishes,  so  that 
when  he  said  to  Magda,  "  I  wish  to  speak 
to  your  mistress,"  she  answered,  — 

"  I  shall  go  and  see  whether  she  is 
awake ;  perhaps  you  will  sit  down  and 
rest  on  this  bench  meanwhile." 

Without  thanking  her,  he  sat  down,  and 
Magda,  cautiously  opening  the  door  of 
Madame  Wolska's  bedroom,  saw  that  her 
mistress  was  already  attired  in  dressing- 
gown,  and  sitting  before  her  mirror. 

"  Yes  —  the   gracious   pani  would   see 
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him  presently;  he  was  to  wait  here," 
Majjda  brought  word  a  few  minutes  later. 

Filip  received  the  message  with  an  apa- 
thetic stare,  and  then  seemed  to  forget 
her  presence. 

Magda  was  a  lively  girl,  and  always 
inclined  for  conversation,  but  she  felt 
uncomfortably  awed  in  presence  of  this 
severe-looking  man,  and  did  not  venture 
to  ask  him,  as  she  would  much  have  liked 
to  do,  whether  there  was  nothing  new  in 
the  village  below,  and  whether  it  were 
true  that  old  Katinka,  the  priest's  house- 
keeper, had  been  taken  ill  with  the  cholera. 

A  little  later  Madame  Wolska  appeared 
on  the  verandah,  looking  serenely  hand- 
some in  her  loose  dressing-gown,  refreshed 
by  her  night's  slumber,  and  with  a  healthy 
appetite  for  her  breakfast. 

"  You  have  come  for  the  packing-case," 
she  said  after  a  moment,  seeing  that  he 
did  not  speak. 

"  I  came,"  he  said,  clearing  his  throat, 
and  speaking  as  though  with  difficulty  — 
"  I  came  to  ask  the  gracious  lady  whether 
she  would  let  me  have  the  other  case  as 
well.''  The  other  one — the  one  with  the 
peas.  I  should  require  both  cases  —  the 
one  with  the  apples  and  the  one  with  the 
peas." 

He  repeated  all  this  in  a  dull,  mechani- 
cal manner,  speaking  slowly  and  distinctly, 
like  a  lesson  learnt  by  rote. 

"  If  you  really  require  it,"  said  Madame 
Wolska  somewhat  reluctantly,  beginning 
to  consider  whether  she  could  without 
much  inconvenience  put  the  dried  peas 
into  a  sack;  but  Magda,  who  was  quicker 
of  thought,  put  in, — 

"Surely  not   another  coffin?     Has  old 

Katinka "     But    Philip    Buska's   face 

looked  so  very  irresponsive  that  she  did 
not  finish  her  question. 

"  Perhaps  I  can  spare  the  other  case," 
said  Madame  Wolska,  after  a  pause. 
'•  But  why  have  you  not  brought  your  wife 
with  you?  You  will  not  be  able  to  carry 
both  cases  alone." 

"  My  wife  is  dead,"  said  Filip  gloomily. 
"It  is  for  her  that  I  require  the  other 
case." 

"Jesu  Maria!"  shrieked  Magda. 

"  Dead  !  "  said  Madame  Wolska.  "  Can 
it  be  true?     How?     When  did  she  die?" 

"Last  night,"  said  Filip.  "After  we 
had  left  the  great  house,  she  cooked  the 
supper  before  we  lay.  down  to  rest.  We 
ate  boiled  potatoes  and  bacon,  and  I  never 
noticed  that  she  hardly  touched  her  plate- 
ful, for  I  was  busy  working  out  the  meas- 
urements of  the  coffins  to  be  made  to-day. 
Only  this  morning  I  saw  that  her  plate 


was  still  full.  I  slept  heavily,  for  I  was 
tired;  }Dut  about  two  o'clock  I  was  awak- 
ened by  the  groans  from  her  bed.  My 
poorjulka!  I  should  hardly  have  known 
her  face,  —  all  blue  and  drawn  on  one  side 
with  the  pain.  I  fetched  the  old  midwife, 
who  is  known  to  be  learned  in  such  mat- 
ters :  she  gave  her  warm  drinks  of  the 
blest  herbs,  and  hot  cloths  with  roasted 
corn  were  laid  on  her  body;  but  it  was  all 
of  no  use.  She  passed  away  before  sun- 
rise. My  poor  Julka!"  and  two  heavy 
tears  rolled  down  his  hard,  furrowed 
cheeks. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  for  me  ?  "  cried 
Sophie  Wolska,  who  felt  remorseful  on 
thinking  of  her  own  calm,  undisturbed 
night.  "Perhaps  I  might  have  helped 
you." 

"  It  was  God's  will,"  said  Filip  moodily, 
relapsing  into  reserve;  and  as  though  to 
ward  off  any  further  expression  of  sym- 
pathy, he  added  hastily,  "  Now,  if  the 
gracious  pani  will  permit,  I  will  fetch  the 
two  packing-cases." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Madame 
Wolska,  feeling  ashamed  of  her  utter 
helplessness  in  this  matter.  "Magda 
shall  help  you  to  carry  them  home,  and  I 
shall  give  you  a  packet  of  tea  and  some 
camphor-drops,  in  case  you  feel  ill  your- 
self or  the  children." 

Filip  accepted  the  tea  and  the  camphor 
passively,  or  rather  he  made  no  resistance, 
when  they  were  pressed  upon  him  by  mis- 
tress and  maid.  Together  with  Magda 
he  repaired  to  the  store-room,  and  there 
they  proceeded  to  empty  out  the  dried 
peas.  Magda,  kneeling  on  the  floor,  held 
open  the  mouth  of  the  sack  with  both 
hands,  while  Filip,  with  a  large  wooden 
bowl,  ladled  the  contents  into  it.  When 
it  was  two-thirds  empty,  he  hoisted  up  the 
now  lightened  case  on  his  arm,  and  poured 
the  remaining  peas  in  a  rustling  cascade 
into  the  coarse  linen  sack.  But  his  hand 
was  shaking  like  that  of  a  drunkard,  and 
many  of  them  were  spilt  over  the  brick 
floor,  and  others  sprang  up  rudely  against 
Magda's  face  and  hit  her  sharply  like  tiny 
bullets,  till  her  skin  tingled  with  the  pain  ; 
but  she  uttered  no  sound  of  complaint, 
and  Filip  no  word  of  apology.  He  had 
not  even  looked  at  her. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  cases  was  now 
placed  within  the  other,  and  Filip  and 
Magda  tpgether  proceeded  to  carry  them 
down  the  hill.  It  was  a  tolerable  load 
even  for  two  persons,  and  they  were  forced 
to  rest  more  than  once  on  the  way  ;  but 
no  word  was  spoken  between  them,  and 
they  reached  the  hut  in  silence. 
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Filip's  hut  was  co'nspicuous  for  neat- 
ness, and  stood  out  from  the  other  cot- 
tages like  a  new  penny  among  a  handful 
of  old  coppers.  Its  walls  were  only  of 
mud,  like  the  walls  of  other  huts  ;  but 
they  were  dazzlingly  white:  the  wooden 
paling  was  carefully  planned  so  as  to  keep 
out  truant  swine  or  fowls  from  making 
havoc  in  the  well-kept  garden,  where  cab- 
bages and  carrots,  radishes  and  lettuce, 
flourished  alongside  of  brilliant  poppy 
flowers,  lilac,  red,  and  pink,  now  rapidly 
beginning  to  let  fall  their  petals.  Three 
or  four  beehives,  constructed  out  of  hol- 
lowed-out  tree-trunks,  stood  against  the 
cottage  wall  at  one  end.  As  Magda  en- 
tered the  wicket  gate  of  the  little  garden, 
she  became  aware  of  a  disagreeable  smell 
which  filled  the  air,  and  made  her  feel 
sick  and  faint.  Filip  perceived  it  too,  and 
hastened  his  steps. 

"It  is  that  cursed  paint  which  I  left 
boiling  on  the  fire.  I  suppose  it  has  run 
over.  I  forgot  that  there  was  no  one  left 
to  look  after  it  now  !  " 

This  was  the  color  which  Filip  was  in 
the  habit  of  preparing  for  painting  over 
the  coffins  —  a  dull,  unvarnished  black, 
prepared  chiefly  out  of  ox-gall  and  tar, 
after  a  cheap  and  simple  recipe  of  his 
own.  Magda  understood  now  why  this 
smell  had  made  her  feel  so  faint. 

They  put  down  the  cases  in  the  garden 
outside,  and  entered  the  hut. 

The  pot  had  indeed  boiled  over,  and 
discharged  its  contents  in  a  sable  stream 
all  over  the  stamped-clay  floor  of  the 
kitchen.  The  bed  where  poor  Julka  had 
breathed  her  last  was  empty. 

"They  have  taken  her  away  already! 
My  poor  Julka  !  "  said  Filip, 

At  this  moment  Kuba,  the  .boy-twin, 
came  running  in  from  the  garden,  roaring 
lustily  :  a  bee  had  stung  him  on  the  arm. 
His  sister  meanwhile,  squatting  on  the 
floor  near  the  running  stream  of  black 
paint,  was  seeking  to  analyze  its  nature 
and  consistency  by  dipping,  each  of  her 
ten  fingers  in  succession  into  the  sable 
liquid,  and  after  tasting  and  finding  it  un- 
palatable, therewith  describing  bold  lines 
and  figures  all  over  her  dirty,  rosy  face 
and  dimpled  bare  legs. 

Everything  inside  the  cottage  bore  al- 
ready the  mark  of  neglect  and  desolation. 
It  was  little  more  than  three  hours  since 
the  hard-working  wife  and  mother  had 
breathed  her  last,  and  already  her  absence 
was  so  tangibly,  so  cruelly  felt.  The 
milk-pots  of  black  earthenware,  which 
should  every  morning  be  freshly  rinsed 
out,  and  put  to  dry  in  the  sun,  were  stand- 


j  ing  about  unwashed  on  the  shelves,  the 
milk  within  them  already  turning  sour, 
and  attracting  numerous  swarms  of  flies. 
A  dish  of  cold  potatoes  was  standing  in 
the  window. 

"My  poor  Julka!"  cried  Filip  again, 
and  he  sank  down  on  his  knees  near  the 
empty  bed ;  great  sobs  shook  his  breast, 
and  heavy  tears  rolled  down  his  hard  face. 

Magda  stood  by,  not  daring  to  speak 
or  make  any  effort  at  consolation.  This 
grief  was  not  of  the  kind  which  invites  or 
even  admits  of  sympathy. 

Little  Kasza,  startled  at  the  sound, 
raised  her  dark,  curly  head,  and  stayed 
thus  immovable,  arrested  in  the  midst  of 
her  painting  operations,  one  grimy  hand 
poised  in  the  air,  while  the  thick  black 
liquid  dropped  slowly  back  on  to  the 
kitchen  floor. 

Even  the  boy  Kuba  hushed  his  roaring 
for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  the  unwonted 
spectacle  of  his  father  crying.  It  must 
have  been  a  very  big  bee  indeed,  he  dimly 
thought,  which  had  stung  his  tata,  to 
make  him  cry  so  loud. 

After  Filip  had  given  vent  to  his  grief 
for  some  minutes,  he  raised  his  head  and 
stood  up  again:  his  face  still  quivered 
with  the  inward  emotion,  but  not  for  long. 

"  For  eleven  years,"  he  said,  speaking 
more  to  himself  than  to  Magda  —  "for 
eleven  years  we  have  lived  happily  to- 
gether, I  and  my  Julka;  never  a  hard 
word  passed  between  us ;  never  for  a  mo- 
ment had  I  cause  to  regret  the  day  which 
made  her  my  wife.  She  was  worth  her 
weight  in  gold.  And  to  think,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  round  the  untidy  kitchen 
—  "to  think  that  last  night  she  was  still 
here!"  then  as  his  eye  rested  on  a  heap 
of  potato-peelings  near  the  threshold  — 
"Last  night  she  cooked  our  supper,  she 
peeled  those  potatoes ;  who  will  peel  the 
potatoes  this  evening?"  and  again  there 
was  a  break  in  his  voice. 

"  I  will,"  said  Magda  quickly,  finding 
her  speech  at  last.  "  If  the  gracious  pani 
can  spare  me  for  an  hour  this  evening,  I 
shall  come  down  and  make  your  supper." 

Filip's  plaintive  allusion  to  the  potatoes 
had  been  rather  an  expression  of  grief  for 
the  dead  Julka  than  a  direct  interrogation 
as  to  how  he  was  to  get  his  supper  that 
evening.  At  least,  if  any  such  prosaic 
feeling  as  anxiety  about  his  food  were 
mixed  up  with  his  sorrow  for  his  lost  wife, 
he  was  certainly  unconscious  of  it ;  yet 
when  Magda  said,  "  I  shall  cook  your  po- 
tatoes this  evening,"  he  felt  grateful  to 
her,  and,  unknown  to  himself,  somewhat 
relieved  in  his  mind. 
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He  had  reojained  his  self-control  by  this 
time,  and  watched  her  calmly  as  she 
busied  herself  in  the  cottage  putting  many 
things  to  rights,  sweeping  the  potato-peel- 
ings out  into  the  yard,  washing  out  the 
milk-pots,  and  putting  them  to  dry  on  the 
paling-staves,  where  they  shone  in  the  sun 
like  gigantic  blackberries.  She  calmed 
the  roaring  Kuba,  and  coaxed  him  back 
into  good-humor;  she  washed  the  dirty 
face  and  limbs  of  the  little  Kasza :  and 
when,  an  hour  later,  she  left  the  hut  to  re- 
turn to  the  big  house,  some  slight  degree 
of  order  and  comfort  had  been  restored  to 
the  widower's  desolate  hearth. 

CHAPTER   III. 
WIDOWER  AND   BRIDEGROOM. 

"  The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again  ; 
Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower." 

Southwell. 

JULKA  had  expired  on  the  Tuesday 
morning,  and  had  that  same  day  been  laid 
in  her  grave,  not  in  the  usual  churchyard, 
which  was  round  the  village  church,  but 
in  the  new  cholera  cemetry,  which  had 
lately  been  established  on  the  hill  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  Several  tall  clumps 
of  bracken  fern  had  had  to  be  removed  to 
make  room  for  poor  Julka,  and  on  the 
freshly  upturned  clods  of  earth  the  trees 
overhead  were  beginning  to  let  fall  the 
ripe  beech-nuts. 

It  was  on  the  following  Sunday  after- 
noon that  Filip  Buska  again  went  up  to 
the  great  house. 

The  harvest  had  all  been  safely  got  un- 
der cover  during  the  week,  and  a  thunder- 
storm the  evening  before  had  somewhat 
relieved  the  air.  Within  the  last  few  days 
no  new  cases  of  cholera  had  sprung  up: 
apparently  the  fiend,  at  length  satisfied, 
had  departed  for  some  other  neighbor- 
hood. Julka  had  been  the  last  victim  it 
had  snatched  at  parting. 

It  requires  a  very  delicate  sense  of  tact, 
and  a  most  subtle  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  to  guide  us  in  our  intercourse  with 
a  newly  made  widower  or  widow.  If  we 
weep  with  the  mourner  (as  we  are  often 
advised  to  do);  if  we  agree  with  him  in 
calling  his  loss  irreparable,  incurable  ;  if 
we  confirm  his  heart-broken  assertions 
that  for  him  henceforward  there  can  be 
no  more  peace  or  happiness  in  this  world, 
and  that  he  has  nothing  further  to  do  on 
earth  in  future,  but  yearn  for  his  grave 
during  the  lonely  years  which  it  may  be 
his  miserable  lot  to  languish  yet  here  be- 
low,—  if,  as  I  say,  we  endorse  all  this, 
then  we  do  not  send  away  the  bereaved 


one  any  lighter  of  heart  than  he  came  to 
us.  ^If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  comforter 
be  gifted  with  some  slight  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  knows  by  experience 
that  for  every  grief  there  is  a  remedy,  and 
that  the  healing  of  every  wound  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  yet  the  expression  of 
such  knowledge  in  the  sufferer's  presence 
would  be  hardly  seemly. 

The  clear-sighted  comforter  knows  well 
that  the  healing  theory  holds  good  not 
only  for  wounds  of  the  flesh  but  for  those 
of  the  heart  likewise.  It  only  depends 
upon  the  severity  of  the  cut,  and  the  width 
and  depth  of  the  gash.  Three  or  four  years 
will  close  most  wounds,  leaving  scarcely 
a  scar  behind.  Those  which  require 
a  longer  cure  are  exceptionally  severe 
cases  ;  and  it  is  rare,  very  rare  indeed,  to 
find  a  patient  who  lets  his  wound  fester 
and  bleed  from  within,  and  feed  upon  its 
own  pain  and  bitterness,  and  never  find 
relief  until  he  is  indeed  in  the  grave. 
This  sort  of  grief  is  rare,  and  perhaps 
unnatural  and  unwholesome  ;  so  it  may  be 
as  well  that  we  do  not  often  come  across 
it,  and  that  it  is  only  with  the  common 
and  natural  forms  of  grief  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  deal.  The  task  is  suffi- 
ciently difficult  as  it  is;  for  even  if  we 
know  well  that  for  the  despairing  mourner 
before  us  there  are  plenty  of  joyous  days 
in  store  in  the  future,  yet  what  philosopher 
would  be  cruel  enough  to  say  to  a  sob- 
bing widow  with  cynical  distinctness, 
"  You  are  weeping  your  eyes  out  to-day 
and  tearing  your  hair  for  the  sake  of  the 
husband  you  have  lost,  but  before  the 
grain  has  ripened  three  times  more,  you 
will  be  smiling  by  the  side  of  a  new 
spouse  ;  therefore  dim  not  your  eyes  with 
these  useless  tears,  and  keep  your  hair 
glossy  and  luxuriant  for  the  flowers  that 
are  to  adorn  it  by-and-by?" 

Such  a  speech  would  be  as  brutal  as  it 
would  be  useless,  for  the  patient  would 
not  believe  you.  He  can  see  no  gleam  of 
light  through  the  dense  black  veil  which 
obscures  his  vision,  and  it  would  not  be 
fitting  were  he  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
such  light  as  yet. 

The  comforter's  words  must  therefore 
be  directed  and  regulated  by  the  compre- 
hension of  all  these  things;  he  must  seek 
to  tone  down  the  edges  of  coal-black  de- 
spair by  sober  neutral  grey  and  brown 
tints,  which,  however,  must  betray  no  out- 
ward resemblance  to  the  livelier  hues  of 
rose-color  and  azure  blue,  towards  which 
they  are  covertly  paving  the  way.  What 
comfort  is  given  must  be  administered 
homoeopathically  in  minute  doses,  like  a 
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sort  of  reversed  sugar-pill ;  for  in  this  case 
the  sweetness  is  concealed  within,  and 
only  the  rind  is  bitter,  so  that  the  sufferer 
will  go  away  feeling  unaccountably  lighter 
of  heart,  but  unaware  that  he  has  received 
the  first  dose  of  that  mighty  elixir  called 
hope. 

Madame  Wolska  had  been  trying  to 
frame  her  words  in  accordance  with  some 
such  principles,  and  she  had  found  her 
task  a  very  difficult  one.  Filip's  counte- 
nance, at  all  times  stern,  was  hardened 
rather  than  softened  by  the  expression  of 
melancholy  which  now  marked  it,  and  she 
felt  helpless  to  lighten  his  grief  as  yet,  — 
the  blow  was  too  recent,  the  wound  too 
fresh,  to  admit  of  palliatives.  After  dwell- 
ing at  length  on  the  virtues  of  the  defunct 
Julka,  Madame  Wolska  had  endeavored, 
apparently  unsuccessfully,  to  awaken  the 
widower's  interest  in  the  pair  of  children 
that  remained  to  him.  She  had  promised 
him  new  winter  clothes  for  the  little  or- 
phans, and  had  given  him  cakes  to  take 
home  to  them. 

These  favors  had  been  received  apathet- 
ically, with  scanty  thanks  ;  evidently  the 
widower  was  as  yet  too  much  crushed  to 
be  touched  by  compassion  or  kindness. 

Sophie  Wolska  had  now  exhausted  all 
her  resources  in  the  way  of  condolence, 
and  was  desirous  of  terminating  the  inter- 
view. Seeing  that  Filip  showed  as  yet 
no  sign  of  departing,  she  rose  from  her 
seat  and  said,  — 

"  You  have  nothing  more  to  say,  have 
yon.?" 

"  Yes,  gracious  pani,  I  have  something 
to  say ;  it  was  for  that  that  I  came  up 
here." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Sophie,  standing  still, 
and  with  no  inclination  to  sit  down  again 
—  "  very  well.     What  is  it  ? " 

"  Gracioifs  pani,"  said  Philip,  speaking 
in  a  slow,  measured  voice,  "  I  came  up 
here  to  look  for  a  wife." 

"  A  wife  !  "  repeated  Sophie,  after  a 
pause  of  stupefied  surprise.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  came  up  here  to  look  for  a  wife," 
said  Filip  again,  very  distinctly. 

Madame  Wolska  now  gazed  on  Filip 
with  compassionate  solicitude,  slightly 
tinged  by  alarm.  Evidently  the  poor  man 
had  gone  mad  !  The  blow  of  losing  an 
adored  wife  had  been  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  mad,  and  she  was  alone  with  him  ! 
What  vvould  his  next  words  be?  Was  he 
going  to  summon  her  with  violence  to 
restore  to  him  his  lost  Julka?  Some  such 
association  of  ideas  might  well  have  been 
hovering   in  his  distorted  brain,  since  it 


was  here  that  poor  Julka  had  come  on 
that  last  evening  of  her  life. 

Madame  Wolska  moved  cautiously 
nearer  to  the  door,  though  she  could  as 
yet  detect  no  lurking  symptoms  of  vio- 
lence about  the  man,  and  with  her  fingers 
on  the  handle,  she  said  in  a  gentle,  sooth- 
ing tone,  such  as  one  uses  towards  an 
unreasonable  feverish  child,  "You  forget 
that  your  poor  wife  is  dead.  She  is  in 
heaven;  she  is  praying  up  there  for  you 
and  for  your  children." 

"Julka  is  dead,"  said  Filip,  looking  at 
Madame  Wolska  with  some  surprise,  for 
he  could  not  divine  her  train  of  thought. 
"  I  have  just  come  from  her  grave,  where 
I  have  been  putting  up  a  wooden  cross, 
and  it  is  because  she  is  dead  that  I  am 
seeking  for  another  wife  in  her  place." 

This  time  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
words,  and  fear  rapidly  giving  way  to 
stupefaction,  the  lady  sank  down  on  a 
chair,  while  Filip  further  elucidated  his 
meaning. 

"  It  is  not  yet  a  week  since  you  lost 
your  wife  !  ""  Sophie  stammered  at  last, 
feeling  shocked  and  scandalized  beyond 
measure. 

"Just  so  —  a  week  on  Tuesday,"  said 
Filip  calmly.  "I  would  have  come  up 
sooner  to  speak  to  the  noble  pani  about 
this,  but  I  had  not  time  before  to-day." 

"  But  surely  you  cannot  have  forgotten 
your  poor  wife  yet  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  forget  Julka,  even  if  I 
live  to  be  as  old  as  old  Josepha  in  the 
village,"  said  Filip  quietly  ;  "  but  we  poor 
people  cannot  afford  to  spend  over-long 
time  in  mourning.  I  have  two  little  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  no  one  to  mind  them. 
The  neighbors  are  kind  enough  to  lend  a 
hand  occasionally,  but  every  one  has  her 
own  affairs  to  look  to,  and  I  do  not  care 
to  ask  favors  of  any  one.  Little  Kasza 
scalded  her  legs  with  the  boiling  water 
only  yesterday,  and  Kuba  is  always  at  the 
beehives.  I  must  have  a  wife  of  my  own 
to  mind  the  house." 

Madame  Wolska  now  comprehended 
the  situation,  though  she  could  not  as  yet 
familiarize  herself  with  it.  She  was  expe- 
riencing a  strong  feeling  of  repulsion  for 
this  new-made  widower,  who  was  already 
clamoring  for  another  spouse.  Intensely 
methodical,  nay,  almost  pedantic  in  all  her 
mode  of  life,  she  had  always  hitherto 
taken  for  granted  that  the  course  of  grief 
was  a  thing  to  be  determined  by  exact 
mathematical  rules.  A  certain  number  of 
yards  of  black  stuff  had  to  be  worn  out  in 
the  deceased  one's  memory,  a  certain 
number  of  handkerchiefs  (supposed  to  be 
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soaked  with  tears)  sent  to  the  wash, — 
above  all,  a  certain  number  of  moons  al- 
lowed to  elapse,  before  the  surviving  part- 
ner could  be  allowed  to  quit  the  shade  of 
willows  and  cypresses,  and  begin  to  take 
notice  of  fiowers  that  grow  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

Only  last  week  she  had  had  her  suscepti- 
bilities rudely  shocked,  when,  on  opening 
a  bandbox  sent  from  her  dressmaker  in 
town,  she  had  perceived  with  horror  that 
the  frivolous  priestess  of  fashion  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  replace  the  dead  black 
crape  ruffles  she  was  wont  to  wear  by 
some  unseemly  frillings  of  snowy  lace. 
That  frill  she  had  felt  to  be  positively 
indelicate,  and  had  insisted  on  its  instan- 
taneous removal.  She  was  therefore  un- 
able to  put  herself  so  quickly  in  another's 
place,  and  understand  that  there  are 
many  things  which  poor  people  cannot 
afford  beyond  silk  dresses  and  dainty  fare, 
and  that  mourning  for  a  beloved  wife  may 
under  circumstances  become  an  unreason- 
able luxury. 

It  was  therefore  rather  coldly  that  she 
said  to  Filip,  — 

"  Then  what  do  you  want  from  me?" 

"Only  this,  gracious  pani,"  said  Filip, 
rubbing  his  head  as  though  he  were  try- 
ing to  rub  his  meaning  out  of  it ;  "  there 
is  no  girl  down  in  the  village  that  would 
do  for  me.  Most  of  them  have  got  a 
sweetheart  already,  so  I  bethought  myself 
of  that  dsiewczyiia  (lass)  up  here  —  Mag- 
da  I  think  they  call  her;  she  seems  an 
active  and  a  healthy  girl;  and  she  has  a 
cow  of  her  own,  they  tell  me.  She  has 
no  one  courting  her  either,  and  she  cooked 
the  supper  in  a  very  handy  fashion  the 
other  evening." 

No  one  ever  came  in  contact  with  Filip 
without  being  influenced  by  him;  and  by 
degrees  his  calm,  sensible  tone  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact way  of  explaining  the  case  had 
its  effect  on  Madame  Wolska,  who  re- 
laxed so  far  as  to  promise  to  speak  to 
Magda  that  very  evening  on  the  subject. 

"She  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  lose  her,"  she  said.  "  But  if,  as 
you  say,  you  must  have  a  wife  at  once,  I 
do  not  think  you  could  easily  find  a  better 
one.  She  is  active  and  honest,  a  good 
girl,  and  a  handsome  one." 

"A  good  girl,  and  a  handsome  one," 
summed  up  Filip,  as  though  he  took  these 
qualities  on  trust  on  Madame  Wolska's 
word,  not  having  verified  either  point  for 
himself.  "A  good  girl  and  handsome, 
you  say,  and  she  has  a  cow." 

This  renewed  allusion  to  the  cow  was 
most  indelicate,   Madame    Wolska    felt. 


If  poor  Julka's  place  were  to  be  filled  so 
soon,  at  least  it  was  not  fitting  that  such 
a  vulgar  animal  as  a  cow  should  have  any 
influence  in  determining  her  successor. 
She  therefore  endeavored  to  relegate  the 
obnoxious  quadruped  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  background,  by  expatiating  again  at 
greater  length  on  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  bride-elect. 

"  Magda  is  very  young  and  warm- 
hearted," she  explained  to  Filip,  "she  is 
generous  and  impulsive,  and  will  attach 
herself  strongly  to  your  children,  I  am 
sure.  She  will  be  easily  led,  if  you  are 
only  kind.  You  could  not  have  chosen  a 
better  wife." 

Filip  listened  with  a  slightly  contemp- 
tuous smile. 

"  None  of  the  young  girls  nowadays  are 
worth  much,"  he  remarked,  as  though  he 
would  say,  "There's  small  choice  in  rot- 
ten apples,"  "  but  there  is  nothing  better 
to  be  found.  My  Julka  was  of  another 
sort;  but  I  shall  not  find  her  like  again. 
And  as  to  kindness,  why  it  was  never  my 
way  to  beat  the  women-folk.  Then,  thank- 
ing your  graciousness,"  he  concluded, 
kissing  Madame  Wolska's  black  woollen 
sleeve,  "  if  the  noble  pani  will  speak  to  the 
young  woman  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  send  the  bridesmen  with  the  wodki.^'' 
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It  was  not  on  account  of  the  earthquake 
that  we  chose  Chios  for  a  visit;  in  fact,  if 
we  had  thought  twice  about  that  catas- 
trophe we  should  certainly  have  not  gone 
there,  for  the  ruins  led  us  into  frequent 
difficulties.  Nor  was  it  on  account  of  the 
far-famed  beauty  of  the  island  —  its  orange 
and  lemon  groves  —  nor  on  account  of 
the  mastic  trees,  from  which  the  Chiotes 
supply  the  inmates  of  every  harem  in 
Turkey  with  gum  to  masticate;  but  sim- 
ply because  we  were  told  that  by  riding 
on  muleback  for  two  days  over  the  Chiote 
mountains  to  a  certain  distant  village 
called  Pyrghi  we  could  there  plunge  our- 
selves into  the  depths  of  a  population  of 
Greeks  of  the  ancient  Ionian  lype,  whose 
manners  and  customs  would  remind  us  of 
many  things  we  had  read  of  the  Greeks 
of  old,  and  whose  hospitality  was  prover- 
bial. 

We  rode  accordingly  for  two  weary  days 
through  the  country  devastated  by  the 
earthquake;  we  chewed  the  mastic,  and 
we  sniffed  the  air  burdened  with  the  fra- 
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grance  of  orange  and  lemon  blossom. 
Most  visitors  to  Chios  would  have  been 
content,  and  considered  they  knew  the 
island  well ;  our  work  had  not  as  yet  be- 
gun. The  mountain  paths  were  rugged 
and  fatiguing,  yet  our  beasts  were  sure- 
footed, and  we  had  now  got  out  of  the 
region  of  ruined  villages  and  sickly  remi- 
niscences of  the  great  disaster. 

The  southern  villages  of  Chios  are  like 
round  fortresses ;  they  have  no  walls 
properly  so  called,  but  the  backs  of  the 
houses  join  all  round  and  offer  a  circular 
line  of  fortification.  The  doors  of  these 
houses  open  into  a  street  which  encircles 
the  town  inside.  There  are  generally  four 
entrances  to  the  town  by  archways  under 
the  houses,  the  iron  gates  of  which  are 
closed  at  night.  Numerous  narrow  streets 
converge  towards  the  centre  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  many  of  them  being 
covered  over  so  as  to  afford  a  means  of 
progression  on  the  roof  from  house  to 
house.  The  centre  of  the  wheel  is  a  large 
square  (TrAareZa)  with  a  tower  in  the  mid- 
dle dating  from  the  days  of  the  Genoese 
occupation,  the  lower  story  of  which  is 
generally  the  fashionable  caf^,  whilst  the 
upper  one  is  entered  only  by  a  ladder  and 
forms  the  acropolis  of  the  place  in  time  of 
local  disturbances,  from  which  vantage- 
ground  the  soldiers  can  command  nearly 
every  house  in  the  village.  These  fortress 
villages  are  generally  some  little  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  are  remnants  of  the  old 
days  when  pirates  haunted  the  coasts. 

Such  was  the  village  of  Pyrghi  which 
we  were  about  to  visit.  It  was  a  relief  to 
find  that  our  friend's  house  looked  into 
the  square,  and  not  into  the  dingy,  dark 
street  by  which  we  had  entered.  We 
alighted  from  our  mules  in  front  of  the 
caf^,  and  then  ascended  a  dark  wooden 
staircase  lo  be  introduced  to  our  host  and 
hostess. 

The  latter  was  a  stout,  busy  woman, 
scantily  clad,  without  shoes  or  stockings  ; 
she  had  on  a  white  cotton  skirt,  while 
over  this  was  a  blue  jacket,  gauged  behind 
and  frilled  at  the  edge.  She  had  on  a 
white  headdress  twisted  in  folds,  and  a 
streamer  hanging  down  behind.  Her 
name  was  KvpiaKvpiaKri,  which,  being  trans- 
lated, means  Mrs.  Sunday.  She  had 
large,  brown,  almond-shaped  eyes,  she 
had  exquisitely  pencilled  eyebrows,  a  sal- 
low, almost  swarthy,  complexion,  and  a 
profile  as  Grecian  as  ever  was  seen  on 
any  vase.  She  greeted  us  with  effusion, 
apologizing,  as  women  will,  for  her  neglige 
attire,  and  busied  herself  to  prepare  for 
our  reception. 


Mrs.  Sunday  was  the  mother  .of  a  nu- 
merous offspring.  The  eldest  daughter, 
aged  about  fifteen,  and  growing  up  the 
image  of  her  mother,  was  named  liapacKev/f 
(Friday).  The  names  of  the  others  did 
not  excite  any  curiosity  except  that  of  the 
baby,  which  reposed  in  a  cradle  made  of  a 
goatskin  on  a  framework  of  cane.  They 
called  it  Dragon,  and  on  inquiry  I  was 
told  that  it  was  the  custom  to  call  male 
babies  Dragon  or  Iron,  or  some  such 
name,  until  they  were  baptized,  propheti- 
cally alluding  to  their  prospective 
strength,  and  that  Master  Dragon  was 
soon  to  become  Master  Palamedes. 

After  a  few  minutes  our  host  and  a  few 
friends  dropped  in.  He  was  a  regular 
islander,  with  his  baggy  trousers,  his 
loose  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  his  fez. 
He  carried  a  gourd  in  his  hand  full  of 
wine,  some  of  which  he  spilt  as  a  libation 
(aTTovdij\  just  as  if  he  were  an  ancient 
Greek  who  wished  to  propitiate  Zevg  ^evloq. 
Then  we  all  raised  the  gourd  to  our  lips 
in  turn,  saying,  "  We  have  found  you 
well,"  and  other  compliments  which  flow 
like  water  in  these  parts.  Our  host  ex- 
pressed his  delight  at  the  honor  we  had 
done  him  in  visiting  his  roof,  and  told  us 
that  a  table  should  be  spread  for  us  later 
on,  after  which  he  would  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  questioning  us  about  our  wander- 
ings. Until  the  rpcnre^a  is  laid  and  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  viands  it  is  now,  as 
in  ancient  times,  a  breach  of  hospitality 
to  question  a  guest. 

1  was  left  alone  now  for  a  while,  much 
to  my  relief.  I  wanted  a  few  minutes  of 
privacy  to  recover  from  the  journey,  and 
to  peep  around  and  investigate  our  quar- 
ters. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  sort  of  dais,  raised 
from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  step  eigh- 
teen inches  high.  Around  this  ran  the 
divan,  and  looking  into  the  square  were 
five  narrow  windows,  with  no  glass  in 
them,  but  a  carved  rail  in  front.  These 
windows  were  closed  by  wooden  shutters 
at  night,  and  above  each  was  a  round  hole 
with  glass  in,  through  which  the  light 
could  penetrate  when  the  shutters  were 
shut.  The  room  was  panelled  along  the 
window  side,  a  row  of  plates  was  arranged 
on  a  shelf  along  the  wall,  quite  primitively 
cesthetic  in  its  design  ;  a  lot  of  pictures 
with  a  lamp  burning  before  them  formed 
the  little  family  altar.  A  curiously  plaited 
thing  of  corn-ears,  the  sacred  ov'Aog,  was 
hung  near  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  Ma- 
donna for  the  last  harvest,  in  her  capacity 
as  successor  to  Demeter. 

As  yet  we  had  seen  no  beds,  and  were 
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aware  of  the  existence  of  plenty  of  vermin 
hopping  about  on  the  dirty  wooden  floor. 
Our  hearts  misgave  us. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mrs. 
Sunday  reappeared,  carrying  a  tray,  on 
which  was  a  pot  of  sweetmeat  and  two 
glasses  of  water.  We  took  a  spoonful  of 
the  sweetmeat,  drank  a  little  water,  and 
this  meal  was  over.  They  are  great  lov- 
ers of  sweet  things  in  these  parts.  They 
make  them  of  rose-leaves,  orange  and 
lemon  flowers,  mastic,  and  all  sorts  of 
strange  things,  but  the  best  of  all  is  the 
lemonaki,  made  of  lemons  no  bigger  than 
walnuts,  so  plentiful  is  this  fruit  ir.  Chios. 
A  large  assortment  of  these  y^vKtafiara  is 
the  great  pride  of  the  island  housewife. 

We  were  left  for  half  an  hour's  repose, 
and  Mrs.  Sunday  then  returned  again 
with  small  cups  of  Turkish  coffee  and 
pieces  of  loukoum.  This  time  she  was 
accompanied  by  various  members  of 
her  family;  the  girls  wore  a  curious 
headgear  peculiar  to  the  place,  being  a 
sort  of  loose  embroidered  cap,  with  ends 
or  tassels  hanging  down,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  clown's,  and  their  hair,  which  was  cut 
short  at  the  side,  protruded  on  their 
cheeks  like  whiskers.  Their  dress  was 
all  in  one  piece,  with  holes  for  their  arms, 
and  gauged  all  down  the  back ;  a  belt  was 
worn  round  their  waists,  and  their  feet 
were  bare.  They  hid  shyly  behind  their 
mother  as  she  served  the  coffee,  and 
seemed  aghast  when  we  wished  them 
good-day.  '  The  boys  were  somewhat 
more  brazen  ;  they  each  wore  little  caps 
like  bowls  stuck  on  the  back  of  their 
heads,  and  their  hair  stood  out  straight, 
which  gave  them  a  wild  and  somewhat 
wicked  appearance.  They  had  on  the 
inevitable  wide  trousers,  which  flapped 
about  between  their  legs  like  the  stomach 
of  a  goose. 

Mrs.  Sunday  showed  a  mother's  pleas- 
ure at  the  notice  I  took  of  her  offspring. 
I  captured,  with  some  trouble,  young 
Miss  Hadriana,  and  submitted  her  to  a 
closer  inspection. 

"What  is  this?"  I  asked,  pointing  to 
some  wretched  trinkets  tied  round  her 
neck. 

"  To  ward  off  the  evil  eye  "  {jSaaTzaveia), 
rejoined  her  mother;  and  this  suggested 
a  conversation  which  detained  Mrs.  Sun- 
day nearly  an  hour  with  us. 

"  It  prevents  her  from  being  withered 
by  the  glance  of  the  Nereids,"  firmly 
ejaculated  our  hostess,  as  a  suspicion  of 
scepticism  flitted  across  our  faces  ;  and 
she  grew  mysteriously  confiding  as  she 
told  us  the  following  local  superstition  :  — 


"When  a  babe  sickens,  and  no  medi- 
cine can  cure  it,  we  say  it  is  struck  by  the 
Nereids,  who  dance  in  the  bed  of  the  dry 
river  yonder,  close  to  the  Church  of  the 
Appearance  of  the  Virgin.  Woe  to  them 
who  see  them  dance  !  Not  many  years 
ago,  when  a  babe  sickened  in  this  way,  it 
was  the  eustom  to  strip  it  of  its  clothes, 
and  leave  it  all  night  on  the  marble  altar 
of  the  church  ;  if  the  babe  survived,  it  was 
a  proof  that  it  had  not  been  struck  by 
the  Nereids,  and  generally  recovered  its 
proper  health.  But  the  infidel  authorities 
have  put  a  stop  to  this.  May  the  Nereids 
strike  them,  and  their  false  prophet !  " 

Mrs.  Sunday  was  evidently  an  implicit 
believer  in  mystic  phenomena,  so  I  ques- 
tioned her  further  about  charms  and  heal- 
ing roots.  Out  of  a  cupboard  in  the  walls 
she  produced  a  bit  of  root. 

"  This,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "  is  the 
most  valuable  medicine  I  possess;  it 
cures  every  illness  we  have.  We  call  it 
the  phystoula  root,"  she  added,  "  and  it  is 
both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  get;  it 
holds  very  firm  to  the  ground,  and,  when 
rooted  up,  utters  a  cry  like  a  baby;  the 
person  who  pulls  it  up  is  sure  to  die. 
Some  tie  the  root  by  a  rope  to  a  mule,  and 
then  the  animal  pulls  it  up,  and  dies." 

It  was  quite  dark  before  the  table  was 
spread  for  our  meal,  and  whe,n  served  it 
was  more  curious  than  sumptuous  ;  the 
water,  in  which  a  kid  had  been  boiled  with 
some  rice  in  it,  led  the  way  as  soup,  and 
was  followed  by  pickled  cuttle  fish,  very 
hard  and  unpalatable,  but  a  prized  luxury 
in  these  islands,  especially  during  Lent  — 
so  much  so,  that  it  would  pay  the  enter- 
prise of  pickling  the  many  thousands  we 
throw  away  in  disgust  to  send  out  here. 
Then  came  the  kid,  a  deliciously  tender 
little  thing,  one  of  a  litter  of  six,  our  host 
informed  us.  After  the  kid  came  the 
misethra,  a  standard  dish  in  the  Grecian 
islands,  made  of  curdled  milk.  I  have 
tasted  exactly  the  same  in  Corsica,  under 
the  name  of  broccio,  and  I  always  revel 
in  it.  There  was  a  Turkish  dish  of  rice 
and  sour  milk,  called  pilaff  and  yaourte, 
which  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  get- 
ting rid  of;  figs  and  almonds  brought  the 
repast  to  a  close.  The  wine  was  rich 
and  excessively  sweet,  such  as,  I  pre- 
sume, once  was  the  nectar  of  the  gods. 

The  table  was  laid  for  four,  ourselves, 
our  host,  and  his  brother.  Mrs.  Sunday 
and  her  family  waited  upon  us  ;  occasion- 
ally she  sat  down  respectfully  in  a  corner, 
with  a  bone  which  she  gnawed;  but  when 
all  was  cleared  away,  and  the  men  began 
to  smoke,  she  drew  her  chair  up  to  the 
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table,  took  occasional  sips  out  of  her  hus- 
band's o;lass,  and  became  talkative. 

Now  all  restraint  was  at  an  end,  and 
questions  about  England  and  the  far 
West  occupied  more  time  than  I  cared  to 
devote  to  them.  Every  Greek  adores  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  I  went  up 
considerably  in  our  host's  estimation  when 
I  told  him  1  had  been  at  Oxford.  "Then 
you  are  a  schoolfellow  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's.?" To  this  novel  way  of  looking 
at  the  question  I  deemed  it  wise  to  assent. 

By  degrees  I  drew  them  on  to  talk 
about  themselves  and  their  customs  —  a 
line  of  conversation  far  more  interesting 
to  me.  I  wished  to  gather  information 
about  the  growth  of  the  grape. 

"  Did  they  have  a  grand  ceremony  as  in 
Italy  at  the  vintage  season  ?  " 

"Not  much,"  was  the  reply,  after  a 
pause. 

Presently,  however,  our  host  told  us 
that  when  a  man  wished  to  plant  a  vine- 
yard near  Pyrghi,  he  would  call  together 
fifty  or  more  men,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vineyard  he  proposed  to  plant,  on  a 
feast-day  at  the  church  door.  Each  of 
these  he  would  provide  with  a  spade,  and 
he  would  slaughter  goats,  and  fill  skins 
with  wine.  Next  morning  the  troop  would 
start  out  to  work,  singing  songs,  and 
preceded  by  a  standard-bearer  holding  a 
white  banner.  They  would  eat  the  goats 
and  drink  the  wine  after  the  planting  of 
the  vines,  which,  according  to  custom, 
must  all  be  done  in  one  day,  and  they 
would  return  home  in  the  evening  singing 
and  shouting  more  lustily  than  when  they 
went.  Surely  this  is  very  akin  to  a  feast 
of  Bacchus ! 

"Sing  us  one  of  your  Chiote  songs,"  I 
asked  our  host.  He  was  nothing  loth  to 
do  this,  and  his  wife  gave  him  the  key- 
note by  striking  a  knife  on  a  brass  dish. 
The  tune  was  monotonous,  and  of  the 
words  I  could  only  catch  the  refrain, 
which  was,  "  Forty-five  lemon-trees  plant- 
ed by  the  way."  And  I  felt  it  must  be  a 
purely  Chiote  song  judging  by  the  quanti- 
ties of  lemons  we  had  passed  through  in 
the  Kampos. 

Attracted  by  the  sound  of  revelry  the 
neighbors  now  dropped  in  one  by  one, 
ostensibly  to  chat  with  our  host,  but  really 
to  scrutinize  the  foreigners.  The  priest, 
of  course,  led  the  way,  and  very  stately  he 
iooked  in  his  tall  hat  and  long  robe  as  he 
seated  himself  in  a  corner,  stroked  his 
white  beard,  and  settled  himself  to  look 
on.  The  local  authorities  (the  Demoge- 
rontes)  were  formally  introduced  to  us  as 
they  walked  in,  and  each  was  handed  a 
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glass  of  wine;  other  local  magnates  fol 
lowed,  and  the  feast  waxed  merry.  De 
spite  their  poverty,  Turkish  oppression, 
and  earthquakes,  the  Greeks  of  Chios  can 
still  be  merry  when  they  please.  Our 
host  laughed,  and  cracked  jokes  with 
everybody;  he  told  his  experiences  by 
sea  and  land,  on  mountain  and  plain. 
Perhaps  his  bow  was  a  little  long,  espe- 
cially when  talking  of  sport.  I  had  seen 
no  game  in  Chios,  and  I  doubted  whether 
he  ever  had. 

Apropos  of  sport,  the  priest  put  rather 
a  good  riddle  to  the  company.  I  got  our 
host  to  write  it  down  for  me  in  my  note- 
book, and  the  following  is  the  transla- 
tion :  — 

I  live  on  all  sorts  of  sport,  yet  I  never  go  up 

^to  the  mountain  forests. 
I  weave  nets,  and  I  set  them,  yet  I  am  not  a 

fisherman. 
I  am  found  with  the  poor,  yet  I  am  by  no 

means  a  pauper, 
And  with  the  offspring  of  poverty  I  provide 

dinner  for  my  belly. 

Most  of  those  present  knew  the  answer, 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  me,  as  if  to 
test  the  ability  of  a  schoolfellow  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's.  With  shame  I  confess  that 
I  had  to  be  told  that  the  answer  was  a 
spider;  on  thinking  it  over  coolly  next 
day  I  wondered  at  my  stupidity. 

After  a  while  I  delicately  inquired  if 
they  ever  danced  in  Cihos.  "  Not  often 
now,"  they  said  somewhat  sadly  ;  "since 
the  earthquakes  we  have  had  no  spirit  for 
it."  I  gently  pressed  the  subject.  "I 
should  like  to  see  some  of  your  steps." 
They  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  smiled, 
and  at  length  hesitatingly  consented. 

There  were  plenty  of  men  in  the  room 
already,  so  our  host  was  despatched  in  all 
haste  to  secure  partners  for  them  all, 
whilst  Mrs.  Sunday,  at  my  special  re- 
quest, took  her  eldest  daughter  into  an 
adjoining  room,  and  decked  her  in  the 
holiday  attire  peculiar  to  Pyrghi.  I  have 
seldom  seen  anybody  look  smarter  than 
.Miss  Friday  when  she  walked  in;  her 
scarlet  stomacher  was  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  gold,  her  jacket  was  of  the 
same  pattern  as  her  mother's  everyday 
one  of  blue,)Dut  it  was  of  yellow  silk  ;  from 
her  head  came  the  manthelion^^i  fairy-like 
thing  of  light  silk  hanging  down  to  her 
heels  behind  ;  on  her  head  was  a  garland 
of  artificial  flowers,  and  the  whole  was 
kept  on  by  beautiful  silver  pins  ;  her  hair 
hung  over  her  breast  in  two  long  plaits. 
She  had  on  a  stiff  white  petticoat,  and  an 
apron  of  crimson  with  gold  roses  embroi- 
dered on  it.    These  dresses  the  Chiotes 
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wear  on  grand  gala  days  when  they  dance 
on  the  village  green,  and  it  was  a  mark  of 
the  greatest  condescension  on  Mrs.  Sun- 
day's part  to  allow  of  its  being  seen  to- 
night. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  whole 
company  when  dressed  like  this,  but  un- 
fortunately they  only  came  in  their  every- 
day clothes.  Nevertheless  they  looked 
excessively  quaint,  each  with  her  hair  cut 
short  and  brought  on  to  her  cheek  like 
whiskers,  and  the  men  too  with  their 
baggy  trousers  like  divided  skirts,  which 
wobbled  about  oddly  as  they  capered  to 
and  fro. 

They  treated  us  to  several  dances  to 
the  tune  of  the  phlogera^  a  sort  of  bag- 
pipe ;  but  as  yet  they  had  danced  nothing 
which  I  had  not  seen  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  Before  closing  the  entertain- 
ment a  singing  dance  was  suggested,  and, 
as  it  was  the  first  I  had  ever  seen,  I  was 
deeply  interested.  The  dancers  stand  in 
a  circle.  Each  man  has  a  woman  on  his 
right  hand  for  his  partner,  so  that  every 
young  man  has  an  old  woman,  and  every 
old  man  a  young  woman.  They  join 
hands,  and  dance  round  slowly  in  a  circle, 
and  the  one  who  is  styled  the  leader  be- 
gins to  sing.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
lines  he  mentions  the  second  dancer  by 
name,  who  forthwith  kisses  his  partner 
and  then  begins  to  sing;  then  he  men- 
tions the  third  dancer,  who  likewise  kisses 
and  sings  :  and  so  on  all  round  the  circle 
till  all  have  had  their  song  and  their  kiss. 
When  it  comes  to  the  leader  again  he 
takes  his  kiss,  but  does  not  continue  to 
sing.  Peals  of  laughter  greeted  each  kiss  ; 
it  was  now  obvious  to  us  why  the  partners 
were  so  curiously  chosen. 

It  was  getting  very  late,  past  eleven, 
and  as  yet  we  had  seen  no  signs  of  bed  or 
the  abatement  of  the  feast.  Perhaps  we 
yawned,  perhaps  our  host  himself  felt 
sleepy,  but  greatly  to  our  relief  all  the 
guests  suddenly  took  their  departure,  bid- 
ding each  of  us  a  hearty  KiiKh]  vvktu.  The 
priest  alone  sat  on  as  a  privileged  person  ; 
he  never  spoke,  but  seemed  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  unpacking  of  our  meagre 
stock  of  luggage.  Mrs.  Sunday  and  her 
daughters  were  very  busy  now.  First  of 
all  they  cleared  away  the  table  and  the 
dishes,  then  they  dragged  in  a  large  mat- 
tress which  was  spread  on  the  floor,  clean 
white  sheets  and  pillow-cases  were  next 
fetched  out  of  a  cupboard  and  spread  on 
the  mattress.  Over  all  was  cast  a  quilt 
rich  in  its  many-colored  embroidery.  All 
was  ready  now.  So  our  host  and  hostess 
bade  us  good-night  and  soft  repose,  and 
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departed ;  but  not  so  the  priest,  who  lin- 


gered on  stroking  his  white  beard  as  if 
reluctant  to  leave  so  interesting  a  sight. 
We  partially  undressed  with  the  vain  hope 
of  shocking  him.  Nothing  would  drive 
him  away  till  twelve  o'clock  struck,  when 
he  hastily  left  us  with  his  blessing  to  re- 
tire privately  to  rest,  or  rather  a  mockery 
of  rest,  for  "those  black-faced  mules,  all 
blood  and  skin,"  as  the  Chiotes  call  them, 
found  us  excellent  hunting-grounds. 

Before  we  were  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing, snatching  a  few  of  those  winks  of 
which  the  exigencies  of  our  nocturnal 
chase  had  deprived  us,  Mrs.  Sunday's 
little  family  began  to  peer  into  our  room ; 
first  a  head,  then  shoulders,  then  a  body, 
then  another  body,  and  we  awoke  to  the 
knowledge  that  four  little  human  beings 
were  contemplating  our  repose.  It  availed 
little  driving  away  the  urchins  and  closing 
the  door.  Before  we  had  time  to  become 
what  we  considered  presentable,  in  walked 
the  old  priest  with  his  blessing,  and  took 
up  his  position  again  on  his  chair.  Mrs. 
Sunday  quickly  followed  him,  bringing  in 
a  tray  with  little  cups  of  coffee  thereon, 
and  our  life  of  publicity  began. 

All  ablutions  had  perforce  to  be  per- 
formed at  a  public  tap  outside.  These 
taps  are  regular  family  institutions  in 
Chios ;  they  are  generally  rudely  deco- 
rated with  a  carved  marble  slab  covered 
with  quaint  devices,  and  here  all  the  washv- 
ing  that  the  family  requires  is  performed. 
Soap  is  plentiful  enough  here,  being  a 
local  product,  and  is  made  out  of  the 
refuse  of  the  olives  with  soda  added.  The 
Greeks  are  very  superstitious  about  soap; 
they  will  not  pass  a  piece  from  one  to  the 
other,  it  is  sure  to  provoke  a  quarrel. 
Likewise  olive  oil  is  looked  upon  in  the 
same  light  as  salt  with  us  — to  spill  it  is 
most  unlucky. 

When  we  were  dressed,  and  our  coffee 
was  finished,  our  host  volunteered  his 
services  as  cicerone.  Our  plan  was  to 
visit  the  objects  of  interest  in  Pyrghi 
before  a  stout  lunch  at  eleven,  and  after 
that  to  devote  our  time  to  inspecting  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  place.  So 
we  left  Mrs.  Sunday  spinning  away.  Her 
wheel  was  a  simple  one,  being  nothing  but 
a  framework  of  cane  stuck  into  a  stone  to 
keep  it  up,  and  as  she  twirled  her  spin- 
dle, and  wished  us  a  good  expedition, 
one  might  have  thought  she  had  walked 
straight  out  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey 
for  our  benefit. 

The  parish  church  of  Pyrghi  is  nothing 
much  to  look  at  outside.  Yet  within  the 
wood   carving  is   excellent,  as   indeed   it 
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is  universally  in  these  island  churches. 
There  is  the  everlasting  tempelon^  a  sort  of 
rood  screen  of  wood  which  sliut  off  the 
holy  of  holies  from  the  vulgar  gaze.  This 
is  usually  a  labyrinth  of  carving,  biblical 
subjects  let  in  in  panels,  and  wreaths  of 
flowers  around  them.  Carving  in  minute 
detail  is  quite  a  speciality  here,  and  nu- 
merous crosses  were  for  sale,  the  minute- 
ness of  the  work  on  which  was  almost 
painful.  The  pulpit  too  at  Pyrghi  is  a 
grand  work  of  carving,  as  is  also  the 
npoGKvvLTTjptov,  whcrc  the  picture  of  the  pa- 
tron saint,  "  St  Ballast  of  the  People,"  is 
exposed  to  be  kissed  by  the  faithful.  The 
gallery  is  a  curious  contrast  to  these  works 
of  art,  being  constructed  of  alternate  pan- 
els of  brilliant  red  and  green.  Outside 
the  entrance  stood  rows  of  chimney-pots 
with  what  seemed  to  be  miniature  gibbets 
over  them.  VVe  were  informed  that  they 
were  tombs  over  which  no  gravestone  is 
put,  but  incense  is  kept  continually  burn- 
ing inside  the  chimney-pots,  suspended  in 
little  lamps  from  the  gibbets. 

Down  a  dark  entrance  I  was  next  taken 
to  visit  one  of  the  most  exquisite  little 
Byzantine  churches  I  had  ever  seen,  nu- 
merous as  these  are  over  the  old  Grecian 
empire,  at  Constantinople,  Atliens,  and 
elsewhere.  1  don't  think  any  pleased  me 
more  than  this  church  at  Pyrghi.  It  is 
entirely  shut  in  by  houses,  and  buried  in 
a  luxuriant  garden.  The  red  bricks  have 
assumed  a  rich,  mellow  tint;  tlie  tooth 
patterns  and  intricate  designs  in  brick  are 
more  than  usually  elaborate,  and  around 
the  dome  old  Rhodian  plates,  let  into  the 
bricks,  form  an  exceedingly  rich  decora- 
tion. The  windows  are  narrow,  and  the 
patterns  wander  on  carrying  your  eye  into 
a  deep  recess  where  is  a  strip  of  glass 
scarcely  a  foot  wide.  The  exterior  is  like 
a  rich  autumn  leaf  in  coloring,  or  a  bit  of 
mediaeval  tapestry.  Inside  the  dome  is 
covered  with  frescoes  blackened  by  age 
and  dirt.  The  Turks  made  a  stable  of  it 
during  the  revolution,  and  it  appears 
scarcely  to  have  been  cleaned  since. 

From  the  churches  our  host  took  us  to 
inspect  an  olive-oil  factory  of  which  there 
are  several  in  Pyrghi,  so  that  the  stream 
which  waters  the  village  is  brown  with 
olive  juice,  like  water  tinged  by  peat  in  an 
Irish  bog.  Here  they  use  no  machinery 
or  modern  appliances  in  pressing  the  oil, 
merely  the  old  primitive  wooden  press. 
Women,  or  sometimes  mules,  walk  round 
and  round  revolving  a  wheel  whicii  crushes 
the  olives  ;  in  this  condition  they  put  them 
into  sacks  and  then  into  that  "  black-faced 
heifer   which  devours   oakwood,"   as  the 


Chiotes  in  their  figurative  way  are  wont 
to  describe  their  ovens.  The  sacks  are 
then  placed  one  over  the  other  in  the 
press,  and  two  men  turn  a  post  which 
pulls  a  rope,  which  drags  a  stick,  which 
tightens  the  press,  and  the  oil  oozes  into 
the  receptacle  prepared  for  it,  with  water 
inside.  The  oil  and  water  of  course  do 
not  amalgamate,  the  dregs  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  pure  oil  flows  into  jars 
prepared  for  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  affection 
people  have  for  olives  in  a  purely  olive- 
growing  country.  "  An  olive  with  a  kernel 
gives  a  boot  to  a  man,"  is  a  true  adage 
with  thern.  It  is  the  principal  fattening 
and  sustaining  food  in  a  country  where 
hardly  any  meat  is  eaten.  It  takes  the 
place  of  the  potato  in  Ireland,  and  on  the 
olive  crop  depends  the  welfare  of  many. 
An  olive  yard  is  presented  to  the  church 
by  way  of  glebe,  and  the  peasants  collect 
on  a  stated  day  to  gather  these  sacred 
olives,  which  they  buy  from  the  church, 
and  always  at  the  highest  market  value. 

The  other  objects  we  visited  in  Pyrghi 
did  not  interest  us  much.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  dark,  and  the  inhabitants 
squalid.  Moreover,  we  never  could  get  it 
out  of  our  heads  that  they  were  wicked; 
the  women  with  the  clowns'  caps  and 
bushy  whiskers,  I  think  uniformly  gave 
us  that  impression.  We  went  to  the 
school  and  saw  the  female  youth  of  Chios 
occupied  in  learning  Western  crochet,  in- 
stead of  Eastern  embroidery  as  tiieir  moth- 
ers had  done,  and  then  we  went  to  see 
several  women  weaving  rugs  of  str.iped  col- 
ors in  their  looms,  here  called  an  <ipya/U'ov, 
just  as  in  ancient  days  Homer  used  the 
word  to  express  anything  hard  to  do. 

At  eleven  we  fed  off  the  remains  of  our 
last  night's  repast.  During  the  progress 
of  our  meal  1  heard  some  curious,  monot- 
onous singing  in  the  square,  so  I  hastened 
to  the  window  to  see  what  it  was.  Some 
children  were  going  from  door  to  door 
singing  a  low  dirge  like  the  Breton  story- 
teller who  goes  from  fair  to  fair  with  his 
banner  to  illustrate  the  incidents  of  his 
song.  One  boy  carried  a  long  cane  in  his 
hand,  on  the  top  of  which  was  perched  a 
rude  wooden  bird  which  was  moved  to 
and  fro  in  a  supplicating  fashion  by  means 
of  a  thread  inside  the  cane.  *'  These  chil- 
dren," explained  our  host,  "are  having 
their  swallow  feast  (xe^t-^oviaixa)  to-day. 
Every  spring  when  the  first  swallow  has 
been  seen  the  children  claim  a  half  holi- 
day at  Pyrghi  ;  in  some  towns  it  is  the 
1st  of  March,  and  then  they  go  round  and 
beg  for  alms." 
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One  boy  carried  a  basket  which  vv^s 
nearly  full  of  eggs,  another  had  a  basket- 
ful of  bread,  another  of  olives,  and  as  they 
went  from  door  to  door  I  caught  the  first 
line  of  their  song,  nothing  more,  "  The 
swallow  has  come  from  the  dark  sea,"  and 
the  rest  was  lost  to  me.  Some  weeks 
later  on  Palm  Sunday  I  heard  some  chil- 
dren singing  in  a  similar  strain  ;  this  time 
a  girl  carried  a  doll  dressed  as  a  bride, 
and  some  wallflovvers  in  her  hair.  Their 
song  was  equally  monotonous,  and  re- 
minded me  strongly  of  what  must  have 
been  a  chorus  in  an  old  Greek  play.  The 
doll  was  waved  in  their  arms  from  side  to 
side,  and  their  baskets  were  filled  by  the 
neighbors.  I  made  the  leading  girl  repeat 
slowly  to  me  her  words,  and  found  that 
the  doll  was  supposed  to  represent  Laz- 
arus, and  that  the  words  formed  a  sacred 
song,  and  ran  as  follows,  "Then  Christ 
weeps,  and  makes  Hades  to  tremble  as  he 
says,  '  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Charon,  I 
demand  Lazarus  of  you.'"  No  wonder 
ancient  customs  and  ancient  mythology 
are  wonderfully  blended  with  the  new. 

After  lunch  Mrs.  Sunday  showed  us 
her  linen  cupboard  full  of  things  woven 
by  herself  and  her  female  ancestors. 
Some  of  her  rugs  in  stripes  of  color  made 
us  eager  to  possess,  but  she  was  our 
hostess,  we  could  not  summon  up  courage 
to  make  her  an  offer  for  her  goods  ;  then 
she  had  some  pretty  red  and  blue  towels 
edged  with  home-made  Greek  lace,  which 
struck  us  with  such  admiration  that  Mrs. 
Sunday  was  generous  enough  to  present 
us  with  a  pair.  We  felt  almost  as  much 
embarrassed  as  if  we  had  asked  for  them, 
and  cast  over  our  few  possessions  in  our 
minds  to  find  an  equivalent  to  give  her. 
Nothing  presented  itself  as  likely  except 
a  case  of  English  needles,  which  were 
received  with  raptures.  Wherever  we 
went  we  found  English  needles  appre- 
ciated, and  they  are  the  most  portable  and 
most  valuable  "beads  for  the  natives" 
that  can  be  found. 

We  were  quite  attached  to  Mrs.  Sunday 
by  this  time,  yet  we  could  see  she  had  a 
temper  of  her  own  which  kept  her  numer- 
ous progeny  in  great  awe.  She  was,  as 
the  Chiotes  say,  "  Pinks  to  strangers, 
thistles  to  her  friends."  We  saw  her 
under  both  aspects,  and  enjoyed  her  as  a 
pink  excessively.  Talking  of  pinks,  we 
saw  several  dried  ones  in  Mrs.  Sunday's 
linen  cupboard,  which  we  imagined  were 
intended  to  act  the  part  of  lavender  and 
make  the  linen  fragrant. 

"Not  at  all,"  laughed  she;  "it  is  to 
preserv*  it  from  the  rats." 


"Good  gracious,"  we  replied,  "this  is  a 
use  for  pinks  we  have  never  heard  of." 

Mrs.  Sunday  assumed  then  a  solemn 
air  and  continued  :  "  On  St.  Basil's  Day 
put  three  pinks  into  your  breast  when  you 
go  to  liturgy.  On  returning  home  take 
them  out  and  cast  one  on  the  boards  of 
your  house  so  that  it  may  fall  to  pieces, 
and  you  will  be  lucky  for  a  year.  Eat  an- 
other with  your  household,  and  no  sick- 
ness will  come  nigh  your  dwelling  for  a 
year.  Put  the  third  into  your  cupboard 
and  for  a  year  it  will  be  free  from  the 
visitation  of  rats  and  mice." 

It  was  quite  a  hot  afternoon  when  we 
went  out  to  inspect  the  environs  of  the 
town  with  our  host.  The  year  was  yet 
young,  but  the  sun  had  a  great  deal  of 
power.  The  mastic  groves  were  exces- 
sively uninteresting  —  low,  dark  green 
shrubs  covered  with  a  red  powdery  sort 
of  flower;  the  stems  bore  evidence  of  the 
use  of  the  knife,  but  August  is  the  month 
for  tapping.  Both  as  regards  scent  and 
taste  we  had  already  acquired  a  disgust 
for  mastic,  and  were  glad  to  turn  into  a 
field  where  two  bullocks  were  drawing  a 
plough  of  primitive  construction  probably 
differing  in  no  way  from  the  plougtis 
which  Homer  would  have  seen  if  he  had 
not  been  blind.  It  was  formed  of  a  young 
tree  with  two  branches  proceeding  from 
the  trunk  in  opposite  directions.  The 
trunk  served  as  the  pole,  one  branch 
stood  up  and  served  as  the  tail,  the  other 
had  a  bit  of  iron  fixed  into  it,  and  pene- 
trated the  ground. 

The  country  around  Pyrghi  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  Low,  brown  volcanic  hills  sur- 
round green  valleys  ;  hardly  a  tree,  save 
the  mastic,  the  olive,  and  the  fig.  From 
every  eminence  the  sea  is  visible,  dotted 
with  islands.  There  ia  Psara  quite  close, 
the  barren  island  of  fishermen  which 
fought  so  well  for  Greek  independence  ; 
but  owing  to  its  geographical  position 
amongst  the  Sporades,  Psara  was  obliged 
to  see  the  success  her  bravery  had  gained 
for  others,  and  fall  back  itself  into  slav- 
ery. There  are  the  rocky  mountains  of 
the  north  of  Chios  full  of  rich  mineral 
treasures,  —  manganese,  borrosite,  etc.,  — 
as  our  host  explained,  yet  somehow  the 
environs  of  Pyrghi  did  not  please  us  much, 
and  we  were  not  sorry  when  rain  came 
on  which  obliged  us  to  join  Mrs.  Sunday 
once  more. 

Rain  in  spring  is  plentiful  in  the  Spo- 
rades  jusit    as    the    warm    weather    com- 
mences,   and    winds,  too.    howl    amongst 
[them  in  the  springtime  with  terrific  vio- 
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lence.  The  sailors  alonjj  the  coast  call 
each  wind  by  its  Italian  name,  but  inland 
and  up  in  the  mountains  Boreas  the  king 
of  winds  still  rules  under  his  ancient 
name. 

A  Greek  islander  has  curious  fancies 
about  the  many  storms  which  visit  his 
coasts.  Thunder  is  the  prophet  Ellas 
drivinoj  in  his  chariot  in  pursuit  of  devils  ; 
sometimes  a  hotly  pursued  devil  takes  ref- 
uge in  a  tree,  and  if  lightning  strikes  this 
tree  the  peasants  cross  themselves  and 
say,  "  Holy  Elias  has  caught  him." 

Rain,  they  say,  falls  through  holes  in 
heaven,  which  is  a  species  of  sieve,  and 
from  the  rainbow  the  peasants  prognosti- 
cate many  things  about  the  weather  and 
about  the  crops.  In  the  morning  a  rain- 
bow announces  luck,  in  the  evening  woe, 
and  the  three  colors  denote  what  kind  of 
harvest  there  will  be.  If  red  prevail  the 
grape  will  prosper,  if  yellow  the  corn,  if 
green  the  olive.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  in  these  points  the  ancient  mythology 
is  woven  into  the  new.  A  rainbow  is 
called  the  nun's  girdle,  doubtless  an  adap- 
tation of  the  virgin  goddess  Iris.  It  is 
still  God's  messenger  to  nior^l  man  to 
indicate  where  a  hidden  (feasure  is  to  be 
found,  and  in  Chios  great  excitement  still 
prevails  whenever  a  rainbow  is  seen,  for 
at  the  revolution  every  one  hid  his  treas- 
ures in  the  earth  before  he  fled  from  the 
Turkish  slaughter.  Many  died  or  never 
returned  to  dig  them  upland  the  discovery 
of  some  of  these  buried  treasures  from 
time  to  time  serves  to  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment. 

Our  second  evening  at  Pyrghi  was 
passed  much  as  the  last,  saving  that  an 
ancient  fowl  was  substituted  for  the  tender 
kid,  and  no  dancing  closed  the  evening's 
revelry.  The  priest  was  in  attendance 
again,  and  so  were  tlie  vermin,  and  how- 
ever much  we  regretted  taking  leave  of 
Mrs.  Sunday  next  morning  our  sorrow 
had  its  alleviation. 

Then  arose  the  difificulty  of  remunerat- 
ing our  host  and  hostess  for  their  kind- 
ness. No  money  of  course  would  be 
taken  —  for  were  we  not  the  friends  of 
their  great  friend  who  had  given  us  the 
letter  of  introduction  .-*  —  to  receive  money 
would  be  a  distinct  breach  of  hospitality. 
Experience  however  in  these  matters  had 
taught  me  how  to  place  a  coin  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  children  of  the  house 
whilst  her  mother  was  looking  on,  and 
after  this  difficult  point  was  settled,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  Mrs.  Sunday's  kiss 
of  farewell  was  really  genuine. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  Golden  Hours. 
CHARLES   LAMB'S   LETTERS. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies differ  as  decidedly  in  their  letters 
as  in  any  other  particular.  When  we  re- 
member that  at  present  more  than  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  letters  are  posted  every 
year,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  includ- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  postcards, 
telegrams  etc.,  and  when  we  further  re- 
member that  we  rely  on  their  punctual 
delivery  as  surely  as  on  the  regularity  of 
the  solar  system,  the  contrast  with  the 
"good  old  days"  is  startling.  Writers 
of  a  certain  school  are  never  tired  of 
describing,  with  mild  enthusiasm,  the 
"  cheery  "  postboy  on  his  trotting  nag,  or 
the  "well-appointed"  mail  coach,  am- 
bitiously styled  "Lightning"  or  "Thun- 
derbolt," tearing  away  at  the  bewildering 
speed  of  nine  or  even  ten  miles  an  hour. 
What  desperate  despatch  there  was  in 
running  out  the  fresh  horses  where  a 
change  was  made,  and  what  a  feat  had 
been  accomplished  when  the  London  mail 
reached  Edinburgh  in  four  days!  These 
pictures  are  possibly  bewitching  to  some, 
—  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  "dis- 
tance lends  enchantment  to  the  view." 
For  our  own  part  we  cannot  help  remem- 
bering that  these  romantic  postboys  some- 
times lingered  at  country  inns;  and  that 
the  letters  were  not  only  a  long  time  on 
the  road,  but  not  unfrequently  failed  to 
reach  their  destination.  Then,  as  to  the 
mail-coach  about  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  it  was  a  sorry,  humdrum,  jog-trot 
affair  at  its  best.  What  an  antiquated, 
jingling  old  concern  it  appears  by  the  side 
of  the  mail  of  the  present  day,  with  its 
hundreds  of  passengers,  rushing  at  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  an  hour,  over  valleys  and 
rivers,  through  hills  and  rocks,  now  along 
a  high  embankment,  now  deep  in  a  cut- 
ting; flinging  mail-bags  out,  and  snatch- 
ing others  up  as  it  goes,  and  reaching 
Edinburgh  in  nine  hours  from  London, 
with  half  an  hour  for  dinner  on  the  way. 
And  with  all  this  improvement  in  the  de- 
livery, there  is  an  equally  surprising  con- 
trast in  the  cost.  In  those  days  but  few 
letters  could  be  sent,  even  between  neigh- 
boring towns,  for  less  than  one  shilling; 
now  you  can  communicate  with  Russia 
and  even  China  for  one  halfpenny.  But 
while  we  may  complacently  compare  past 
and  present  in  all  matters  of  despatch 
and  method,  what  about  the  letters  them- 
selves .?  The  post-bag  that  was  jolted 
along  at  some  eight  miles  an  hour  con- 
tained but  few  letters,  perhaps  ;  but  they 
were  very  frequently  elaborate,  well-writ- 
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ten   epistles  —  polished  and   superior  in 
style  to  much  that  is  nowadays  specially 
written  for  publication.     The  penny  post- 
age  system    has   done  wonders  —  it   has 
increased  our  correspondence  a  thousand- 
fold ;  it  has  revolutionized  our  trade  and 
made  distant  lands  seem  near,  and  at  the 
same  time  proved  fatal  to  letter-writing  as 
an  art.     In  the  old  days  a  letter  was  an 
important  affair,  not  to  be  lightly  scrib- 
bled, and  only  sent  when  the  writer  had 
something  to  say.     In  the  present  day  all 
the   resources  of   steam  and  science  are 
strained  to  deliver  promptly  letters   that 
are  very  often  jerky,  scrawled  effusions, 
the  style,  and  frequently  the  sense,  being 
sacrificed  to  the  writer's  determination  to 
abbreviate  and  condense,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  postcard  and  telegram.    I  f  some 
of  the  stately  letter-writers   of   the   past 
century   were  to   "re-visit   the    glimpses 
of   the    moon  "  they  would    not  be  more 
surprised  by  the  postal  system  of  these 
days    than    by  the    modern    letter   itself; 
while    they  would   be  bewildered  by  the 
advance    in   one    respect,  they  would   be 
shocked  at  the  retrogression  in  the  other. 
Horace  Walpole  seems  to  be,  by  com- 
mon   consent,   regarded    as    the   king   of 
letter-writers  ;  and  others,  such  as  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague  and  Lord  Ches- 
terfield, are  remembered  chiefly  because 
of  their  skill  in  that  line  of  composition. 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  their  pro- 
ductions  seem  a  little  too  stiff  and  arti- 
ficial  to   be   altogether   pleasing.     They, 
too  evidently,  belong  to  an  age  that  was 
not   less   graceful  than  ceremonious  and 
unreal  —  an  age  of  powder,  paint,  and  pad- 
ding.    While  there  is  much  to  charm  and 
amuse,  there  is  also  an  excess  of  stilted 
compliment   and   flowery   rhetoric    which 
jars  on  the  modern  ear.     We  think  there 
is    something  infinitely  preferable  in  the 
letters  of  the  writer  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article.    Charles  Lamb 
was  endowed  with  just  those  qualities  and 
gifts  which   are   the  requisites  of  a  suc- 
cessful letter-writer.     His  humor,  his  ex- 
quisite prose,  his  keen  critical  faculties, 
and  especially  his  charming  chit-chat  on 
all   sorts  of   subjects,  such  as  literature, 
his  friends'  peculiarities,  the  incidents  of 
his  domestic  and  business  life,  —  all  these 
help  to  make  his  letters  the  literary  gems 
they  are.     The  fame  of  Charles  Lamb  is 
a  growing  fame.     In  his  own  day  he  was 
but    little   known    by   the  general  public, 
and  even  now,  though  his  essays  are  ex- 
tensively read,  we  think  he  merits  a  much 
wider  recognition.     We  have  a  proof  of 
his  extraordinary  gifts  in  the  fact  that  all, 


or  nearly  all,  the  chief  literary  men  of  his 
day,  some  of  them  intellectual  giants, 
were  his  friends,  and  esteemed  it  a  privi- 
lege to  meet  at  his  house.  Charles  Lamb's 
suppers  were  doubtless  very  poor  affairs 
as  such  in  comparison  with  the  magnifi- 
cent hospitality  of  Holland  House;  bat 
we  doubt  whether  that  stately  home,  which 
has  for  generations  welcomed  talent  and 
culture  of  all  sorts,  ever  brought  together 
at  one  time  a  company  excelling,  in  splen- 
did gifts  and  true  genius,  the  men  who 
used  to  meet  round  the  literary  clerk's 
modest  table.  There  you  might  meet  the 
simple-minded  but  deeply  read  George 
Dyer,  the  mathematical  Manning,  the 
scholarly  and  silver-tongued  De  Quincey. 
There,  also,  the  ever-jubilant  Leigh  Hunt, 
rivalling  his  host  in  daring  puns  ;  gentle 
Tom  Hood,  full  of  poetry  and  wit ;  God- 
win, Hoicroft,  Talfourd,  and  Hazlitt,  each 
famous  in  his  way,  and  last  and  great- 
est of  the  group,  Robert  Southey,  poet- 
laureate  and  polished  gentleman;  Words- 
worth, the  inspired  leader  of  a  literary 
reformation,  and  S.  T.  Coleridge,  poet, 
scholar,  thinker,  and  the  finest  talker  En- 
gland has  produced.  The  man  who  could 
attract  such  a  constellation,  who  could 
inspire  warm  friendship  and  esteem  in 
such  men,  must  have  been  gifted  in  no 
ordinary  degree.  And  those  who  werr 
never  privileged  to  see  or  hear  him,  but 
who  know  him  only  through  his  writings, 
soon  come  to  think  of  him  as  a  personal 
friend,  and  to  echo  Macaulay's  words, 
"  We  admire  his  genius,  we  love  the  kind 
nature  which  appears  in  all  his  writings, 
and  we  cherish  his  memory  as  if  we  had 
known  him  personally."  Readers  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  those  who  like 
Charles  Lamb,  and  those  who  know  noth- 
ing about  him;  and  as  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  but  one  man  of  mark  who  is  not 
included  in  such  a  classification  — the 
mournful,  solitary  exception  being  Thom- 
as Carlyle.  It  would  be  remarkable,  in- 
deed, if  Lamb  had  escaped  a  hard  word 
from  one  who  abused  and  maligned  all  his 
contemporaries;  therefore  we  were  not 
surprised  at  seeing  him  referred  to  in 
Carlyle's  "Reminiscences"  as  a  "stam- 
mering, stuttering  torn-fool,"  together  with 
other  epithets,  indicative  chiefly  of  the 
excessive  bile  of  the  writer. 

Charles  Lamb  was  by  no  means  so  great 
a  man  as  Carlyle,  but  he  excelled  him  in 
the  generous  and  kindly  tone  of  his  corre- 
spondence. Never  does  he  depreciate  a 
friend,  never  does  he  snarl  at  a  contem- 
porary;  the  success  of  others  is  not  gall 
and  wormwood  to  him,  and  he  never  de- 
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generates  into  cynicism  ;  whereas  in  the 
"Reminiscences"  of  the  greater  man 
there  is  little  else.  Carlyle  has  written 
grandly  about  heroes  and  philosophers, 
but  he  was  an  eminently  difficult  man  to 
live  with,  as  his  wife's  literary  remains 
show;  whereas  Charles  Lamb  —  though 
his  writings  dealt  not  with  heroics  — 
acted  the  hero  in  supporting  and  comfort- 
ing his  afHicted  sister  for  more  than  thirty 
years. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Charles 
Lamb's  letters  should  not  be  more  widely 
read,  since  the  public  welcomes  eagerly 
any  books  containing  private  correspond 
dence  and  diaries.  It  may  be  that  the  ab- 
sence of  all  bitterness  and. spite  renders 
them  unattractive  to  the  taste  of  some; 
but  for  our  own  part  we  welcome  them,  as 
showing  how  possible  it  is  for  a  man  to  be 
a  wit  and  a  humorist,  and  yet  not  to  make 
it  his  business  in  life  to 

Spy,  smirk,  scoff,  snap,  snort,  snivel,  snarl  and 
sneer, 

as  Swinburne  characteristically  puts  it. 

Most  people  from  their  own  experience, 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  following 
from  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton  :  — 

"  Did  you  ever  have  a  very  bad  cold, 
with  a  total  irresolution  to  submit  to 
water-gruel  processes  ?  This  has  been 
for  many  weeks  my  lot.  My  fingers  drag 
heavily  over  this  paper,  and  to  my  think- 
ing it  is  three-and-twenty  furlongs  from 
here  to  the  end  of  this  demi-sheet.  I  have 
not  a  thing  to  say;  no  thing  is  of  more 
importance  than  another ;  I  am  flatter  than 
a  denial  or  a  pancake ;  emptier  than  Judge 
Park's  wig  when  the  head  is  in  it;  duller 
than  a  country  stage  when  the  actors  are 
off  it ;  a  cipher,  an  O!  I  inhale  suffoca- 
tion ;  I  can't  distinguish  veal  from  mut- 
ton ;  notliing  interests  me.  My  hand 
writes,  not  I,  from  habit,  as  chickens  run 
about  a  little  when  their  heads  are  off. 
Oh,  for  a  vigorous  fit  of  gout,  colic,  tooth- 
ache —  an  earwig  in  my  auditory,  a  fly  in 
my  visual  organ.  Pain  is  life — the 
sharper,  the  more  evidence  of  life  ;  but 
this  apathy,  this  death  !  Did  you  ever 
have  an  obstinate  cold,  a  six  or  seven 
weeks'  unintermitting  chill  and  suspension 
of  hope,  fear,  conscience,  and  everything  ? 
Yet  do  I  try  all  I  can  to  cure  it;  I  try 
wine,  and  spirits,  and  smoking,  and  snuff, 
in  unsparing  quantities,  but  they  only 
seem  to  make  me  worse  instead  of  better. 
I  sleep  in  a  damp  room,  but  it  does  me  no 
good  ;  I  come  home  late  at  nights,  but  do 
not  find  any  visible  amendment." 

Many  of  his  best  letters  were  written  to 


this  same  Bernard  Barton,  a  bank  clerk 
and  poet,  living  in  the  little  Suffolk  town, 
Woodbridge.  Moreover,  with  all  his  gai- 
ety, and  we  had  almost  said  nonsense, 
Lamb  could  give  very  sound  advice.  Bar- 
ton, at  one  time,  felt  inclined  to  give  up  his 
connection  with  the  bank,  and  try  his  hand 
as  an  author,  and  consulted  Lamb  on  the 
subject.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
answer : — 

"  Throw  yourself  on  the  world,  without 
any  rational  plan  of  support  beyond  what 
the  chance  employ  of  booksellers  would 
afford  you  !  Throw  yourself,  rather,  my 
dear  sir,  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock, 
slap-dash,  headlong  upon  iron  spikes." 

The  whole  letter  clearly  shows  that 
though  Lamb  often  bewailed  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  attend  an  office  for  a  few  hours 
every  day,  he  was  really  thankful  for  such 
regular  employment,  and  regarded  "as 
worse  than  all  slavery,  to  be  a  bookseller's 
dependent,  to  drudge  your  brains  for  pots 
of  ale  and  breasts  of  mutton,  to  change 
your  free  thoughts  and  voluntary  numbers 
for  ungracious  task  work." 

There  is  naturally  more  criticism  and 
literary  discussion  in  the  letters  to  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  than  in  those  to 
friends  not  actually  authors.  Lamb  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  all  sorts  of  books. 
He  could  never  resist  the  temptation  to 
linger  at  an  old  bookstall ;  and  often  he 
came  upon  such  treasures  that  he  could 
scarcely  keep  up  the  air  of  indifference 
which  is  necessary  in  bargaining  for  sec- 
ond-hand volumes.  He  was  deeply  read 
in  the  Elizabethan  poets,  and  delighted  in 
quoting  quaint  passages  from  out-of-the- 
way  writers.  His  devotion  to  that  class 
of  literature  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
his  style,  which  is  exquisitely  simple,  and 
yet  now  and  then  borders  on  the  pedantic 
—  a  style  which  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
improve  or  to  imitate.  But,  though  so 
strongly  attached  to  the  quaint  old  au- 
thors of  a  past  age,  he  had  a  lively  interest 
in  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  These 
letters  show  what  a  high  opinion  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  had  of  his 
judgment  and  taste  ;  and  how  constantly 
they  submitted  their  productions  to  him. 
Charles  Lamb  was  a  real  critic.  He  did 
not  hunt  out  faults  and  then  consider  his 
duty  done.  He  was  always  ready  to  praise 
and  encourage;  eager  to  dwell  upon  the 
beauties  of  what  he  read.  But  though  the 
authors  to  whom  he  wrote  were  his  per- 
sonal friends,  he  never  failed  to  indicate 
faults  and  weaknesses  ;  nor  did  he  indulge 
in  inappropriate  praise,  which  is  ever  more 
galling    than    the     most     indiscriminate 
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abuse.  The  letters  to  his  more  famous 
friends  are,  however,  by  no  means  confined 
to  literary  subjects.  From  the  correspon- 
dence with  Coleridge,  we  ojet  a  most  vivid 
account  of  that  frenzied  outbreak  of  his 
sister,  which  resulted  in  their  mother's 
death.  The  letters  were  written  just  after 
the  terrible  occurrence,  when  all  the  hor- 
rors were  still  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
After  giving  Coleridge  the  facts,  poor 
Lamb  continues :  — 

"  Write  as  religious  a  letter  as  possible, 
but  no  mention  of  what  is  gone  and  done 
with.  With  me  'former  things  have 
passed  away,'  and  I  have  something  else 
to  do  than  to  feel.  God  Almighty  have 
us  all  in  his  keeping  !  " 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  relates  how 
some  so-called  friends  had  called  at  his 
father's  house,  (before  the  funeral)  and 
were  eating  and  making  merry. 

"When,"  he  says,  "the  recollection 
came  that  my  poor  dead  mother  was  lying 
in  the  next  room  —  the  very  next  room,  — 
a  mother  who  through  life  wished  nothing 
but  her  children's  welfare,  —  indignation, 
the  rage  of  grief,  something  like  remorse, 
rushed  upon  my  mind.  In  an  agony  of 
emotion,  I  found  my  way  mechanically  to 
the  adjoining  room,  and  fell  upon  my 
knees  by  the  side  of  the  coffin,  asking 
forgiveness  of  Heaven,  and  sometimes  of 
her,  for  forgetting  her  so  soon." 

This  sudden  and  terrible  blow  brought 
to  light  heroic  qualities  in  Lamb's  charac- 
ter, which  might  otherwise  have  never 
been  suspected.  He  resolved  to  stand  by 
his  afflicted  sister  and  his  infirm,  childish 
f?.ther,  though  his  elder  brother,  a  much 
richer  man,  shirked  the  responsibility. 
Once  more  we  quote  from  a  letter  to  Cole- 
ridge :  — 

"  I  am  wedded,  Coleridge,  to  the  for- 
tunes of  my  sister  and  my  poor  old  father. 
Oh  !  my  friend,  I  think  sometimes  could 
I  recall  the  days  that  are  past,  which 
among  them  should  I  choose  ?  Not  those 
'  merry  days,'  not  the  pleasant  days  of 
hope,  not  those  *  wanderings  with  a  fair- 
haired  maid,'  which  I  have  so  often  and 
so  feelingly  regretted  ;  but  the  days,  Cole- 
ridge, of  a  mother's  fondness  for  her 
schoolboy.  What  would  I  give  to  call  her 
back  on  earth  for  one  day  !  —  on  my  knees 
to  ask  her  pardon  for  all  those  little  asper- 
ities of  temper,  which  from  time  to  time 
have  given  her  gentle  spirit  pain  !  and  the 
day,  my  friend,  1  trust  will  come.  There 
will  be  '  time  enough  '  for  kind  offices  of 
love,  if  '  Heaven's  eternal  year'  be  ours. 
Hereafter  her  meek  spirit  shall  not  re- 
proach me.     Oh  !  my  friend,  cultivate  the 


filial  feelings  :  and  let  no  man  think  him- 
self released  from  the  kind  charities  of 
relationship;  these  shall  give  him  peace 
at  the  last ;  these  are  the  best  foundation 
for  every  species  of  benevolence." 

The  resolution  here  formed  was  never 
broken.  The  story  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb  is  as  pathetic  and  interesting  as 
anything  in  literary  history  ;  and  we  know 
of  nothing  more  touching  than  the  account 
of  how  they  were  met  one  day,  walking 
through  the  fields  to  the  asylum,  hand  in 
hand  and  both  in  tears.  The  history  of 
Lamb's  life,  from  this  great  trial  to  his 
death,  shows  that  he  was  endowed,  not 
only  with  rich  and  boisterous  humor,  but 
also  with  a  great  and  generous  heart. 

In  reading  these  letters  we  become  in- 
timate not  only  with  Lamb  himself,  but 
also  with  many  of  his  friends.  The  sound- 
hearted,  but  often  wrong-headed,  George 
Dyer  is  so  often  brought  before  the  reader, 
that  at  length  we  grow  accustomed  to  his 
strange  freaks  and  feel  no  surprise  at  any 
absent-minded  absurdity.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture from  a  letter  to  Professor  Manning : 

"  At  length  George  Dyer's  phrenitis  has 
come  to  a  crisis;  he  is  raging  and  furi- 
ously mad.  I  waited  upon  the  Heathen, 
Thursday  was  a  se'nnight.  The  first 
symptom  which  struck  my  eye  and  gave 
me  incontrovertible  proof  Of  the  fatal 
truth,  was  a  pair  of  nankeen  pantaloons 
four  times  too  big  for  him,  which  the  said 
Heathen  did  pertinaceously  affirm  to  be 
new.  They  were  absolutely  ingrained 
with  the  accumulated  dirt  of  ages;  but  he 
affirmed  them  to  be  clean.  He  was  going 
to  visit  a  lady  that  was  nice  about  those 
things,  and  that's  the  reason  he  wore  nan- 
keen that  day.  And  then  he  danced,  and 
capered,  and  fidgeted,  and  pulled  up  his 
pantaloons  and  hugged  his  intolerable 
flannel  vestment  closer  around  his  poetic 
loins.  Anon  he  gave  it  loose  to  the 
zephyrs,  which  plentifully  insinuate  their 
tiny  bodies  through  every  crevice,  door, 
window,  or  wainscot  expressly  formed  for 
the  exclusion  of  such  impertinents.  Then 
he  caught  at  a  proof-sheet,  and  catched  up 
a  laundress's  bill  instead,  —  made  a  dart 
at  Bloomfield's  poems  and  threw  them  in 
agony  aside.  I  could  not  bring  him  to 
one  direct  reply  ;  he  could  not  maintain 
his  jumping  mind  in  a  right  line  for  the 
tithe  of  a  moment  by  Clifford's  clock." 

Some  of  the  exploits  of  Dyer  seem  al- 
most Incredible.  In  a  fit  of  abstraction 
he  walked  straight  into  a  canal  at  noon- 
day, and  had  to  spend  some  few  da;  s  in 
bed  in  consequence.  Lamb  persiaded 
him  to  go  to  Primrose   Hill  to  see  the 
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Persian  ambassador  worship  the  sun  at 
six  o'clock  on  a  November  morning.  An- 
other time  he  was  informed  by  Lamb  that 
the  premier  thought  of  making  him  a  peer. 
Poor  Dyer  was  greatly  alarmed,  and 
pleaded  that  he  was  unsuitable  for  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

"  But  you  can't  help  yourself,"  replied 
his  tormentor. 

On  another  occasion  Dyer  hurriedly 
called  on  Leigh  Hunt  late  at  night,  and 
swelling  with  importance  informed  him 
that  the  secret  of  the  "  Waveriey  Novels  " 
was  out  at  last,  and  that  Lord  Castlereagh 
was  the  author.  To  his  chagrin,  Leigh 
Hunt  burst  into  laughter,  and  said,  "  I'll 
wager  you  had  that  from  Charles  Lamb," 
which  was  true  enough.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  very  real  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  men,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  from  a  letter  to  Wordsworth  :  — 

"  The  oftener  I  see  Dyer,  the  more 
deeply  I  admire  him.  He  is  goodness 
itself.  If  I  could  but  calculate  the  precise 
date  of  his  death,  I  would  write  a  novel  on 
purpose  to  make  George  the  hero.  I 
could  hit  him  off  to  a  hair." 

More  than  once  when  Lamb  has  filled 
the  greater  part  of  a  long  letter  with 
jokes  at  Dyer's  expense,  he  ends  by  say- 
ing, "God  bless  his  dear,  absurd  old 
head." 

Perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  letters  are 
those  written  to  Thomas  Manning,  who 
was  a  mathematical  tutor  at  Cambridge, 
when  Lloyd  introduced  him  to  Lamb  in 
the  autumn  of  1799.  The  two  men,  unlike 
in  many  respects  — for  Lamb  was  by  no 
means  a  mathematician — exactly  suited 
each  other,  and  their  friendship  remained 
unbroken  through  life.  Manning  for  a 
long  time  had  a  great  wish  to  visit  China, 
and  finally  undertook  the  voyage  —  not, 
however,  without  vigorous  and  imploring 
protests  from  his  friend.  Thus,  in  a  long 
letter,  we  find  Lamb  pointing  out  the 
ghastly  possibilities  of  the  undertaking :  — 

"Some  say  they  are  cannibals  —  and 
then  conceive  a  Tartar-fellow  eating  my 
friend,  and  adding  the  cool  malignity  of 
mustard  and  vinegar  I  The  Tartars  really 
are  a  cold,  insipid,  smouchy  set.  You'll 
be  sadly  moped  (if  you  are  not  eaten) 
among  them.  Pray  try  and  cure  yourself. 
Shave  yourself  oftener.  Eat  no  saffron, 
for  saffron-eaters  contract  a  terrible  Tar- 
tar-like yellow.  Eat  nothing  that  gives 
the  heartburn.  Shave  the  upper  lip.  Go 
about  like  a  European.  .  .  .  Have  a  care, 
my  dear  friend,  of  the  anthropophagi ! 
their  stomachs  are  always  craving.  'Tis 
terrible  to  be  weighed  out  at  five-pence  a 


pound ;  to  sit  at  table  (the  reverse  of 
fishes  from  Holland)  not  as  a  guest,  but  as 
a  meat." 

In  spite  of  all  these  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. Manning  carried  out  his  long- 
cherished  intention,  and  some  of  these 
letters  reached  him  when  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  notably  one  written  on  Dec.  25th, 
1815,  beginning:  — 

"  Dear  Old  Friend  and  Absentee  — 
This  is  Christmas  Day,  1815,  with  us; 
what  it  may  be  with  you  I  know  not,  the 
I2lh  of  June  next  year,  perhaps;  and  if  it 
should  be  the  consecrated  season  with 
you,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  k^ep  it. 
You  have  no  turkeys  ;  you  would  not  des- 
ecrate the  festival  by  offering  up  a  with- 
ered Chinese  bantam,  instead  of  the  sa- 
vory, grand,  Norfolcian  holocaust,  that 
smokes  all  around  my  nostrils  at  this  mo- 
ment from  a  thousand  firesides.  Then 
what  puddings  have  you  .''  Where  will  you 
get  holly  to  stick  in  your  churches;  or, 
churches  to  stick  your  dried  tea-leaves 
(that  must  be  the  substitute)  in?  What 
memorials  you  can  have  of  the  holy  time, 
I  see  not.  A  chopped  missionary  or  two 
may  keep  up  the  thin  idea  of  Lent  and  the 
wilderness  ;  but  what  standing  evidence 
have  you  of  the  Nativity  .?  'Tis  our  rosy- 
cheeked,  home -stalled  divines,  whose 
faces  shine  to  the  tune  of  •  Unto  us  a  child 
was  born,' faces  fragrant  with  the  mince- 
pies  of  half  a  century,  that  alone  can  au- 
thenticate the  cheerful  mystery.  I  feel 
my  bowels  refreshed  with  holytide ;  my 
zeal  is  great  against  the  unedified  heathen. 
Down  with  the  pagodas  —  down  with 
the  idols  —  Ching-chang-fo  and  his  foolish 
priesthood  !" 

Notwithstanding  all  Lamb's  gloomy 
predictions.  Manning  returned  to  England 
in  due  season,  uneaten  and  uncooked,  and 
possibly  was  able  to  give  Lamb  a  few 
hints  on  the  origin  of  roasted  pork  in 
China  —  a  subject  discussed  in  one  of  the 
best  "  Essays  of  Elia."  In  the  correspon- 
dence with  Manning  there  are  so  many 
choice  passages,  such  a  wealth  of  humor 
and  kindly  feeling,  happily  expressed,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  to  cease  to 
quote.  We  must  content  ourselves,  how- 
ever, with  one  or  two  more  specimens  se- 
lected at  random.  We  feel  sure  that  all 
who  are  in  a  position  to  give  an  opinion 
will  agree  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
following,  though  perhaps  the  ladies  will 
not  endorse  all  that  is  said:  — 

"  What  a  dislocation  of  comfort  is  com- 
prised in  the  word  'moving'!  Such  a 
heap  of  little  nasty  things,  after  you  think 
all  is  got  into   the   cart  —  old   dredging- 
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boxes,  worn-out  brushes,  gallipots,  vials, 
things  that  it  is  impossible  the  most  ne- 
cessitous person  can  ever  want ;  but  which 
the  women,  who  preside  on  these  occa- 
sions, will  not  leave  behind  if  it  was  to 
save  your  soul.  They'd  keep  the  cart  ten 
minutes  to  stow  in  dirty  pipes  and  broken 
matches,  to  show  their  economy.  Then 
you  can  find  nothing  you  want  for  many 
days  after  you  get  into  your  new  lodgings. 
You  must  comb  your  hair  with  your  fin- 
gers, wash  your  hands  without  soap,  go 
about  in  dirty  gaiters.  Were  I  Diogenes, 
I  would  not  move  out  of  a  kilderkin  into  a 
hogsl\ead,  thougli  the  first  had  nothing 
but  small  beer  in  it,  and  the  second  reeked 
claret." 

Our  space  allows  us  but  one  more  quo- 
tation —  one  which  bears  so  many  marks 
of  Lamb's  style  that  it  could  be  recognized 
as  his  at  once.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
dog,  and  was  written  when  a  dread  of 
hydrophobia  was  general :  — 

"Excuse  me,  but  how  is  'Dash'.? 
Goeth  he  muzzled  or  aperto  ore  f  Are  his 
intellects  sound,  or  does  he  wander  in  his 
conversation?  You  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful to  watch  the  first  symptoms  of  inco- 
herence. The  first  illogical  snarl  he 
makes,  to  St.  Luke's  with  him  !  Try  him 
with  hot  water  ;  if  he  won't  lick  it  up,  it  is 
a  sign  —  that  he  does  not  like  it.  Does 
his  tail  wag  horizontally  or  perpendicu- 
larly ?  That  has  decided  the  fate  of  many 
a  dog  about  here.  Is  his  general  deport- 
ment cheerful?  —  I  mean  when  he  is 
pleased,  for  otherwise  there  is  no  judging. 
You  can't  be  too  careful.  Has  he  bitten 
any  of  the  children  yet?  If  he  has  —  have 
them  shot;  and  keep  him  to  see  if  it  was 
the  hydrophobia.  You  might  pull  out  his 
teeth  (if  he  would  let  you),  and  then  you 
need  not  mind  if  he  were  as  mad  as  a 
Bedlamite.  It  would  be  rather  fun  to  see 
his  odd  ways." 

These  letters  have  many  merits. 
Though  they  are  evidently  genuine  letters 
—  not  carefully  prepared  essays  intended 
for  print  —  they  nevertheless  abound  in 
passages  equal  in  style  and  humor  to 
anything  in  his  published  works.  .Good 
jokes,  good  puns,  quaint  fancies,  and  felic- 
itous quotations  are  constantly  recurring 
throughout  the  series.  In  many  an  elo- 
quent passage  he  proclaims  his  love  for 
London  —  placing  her  streets  above  all 
the  mountain  ranges,  or  smiling  valleys,  in 
the  world.  In  acknowledging  a  present 
of  game  or  brawn,  he  breaks  out  into 
a  strain  of  eulogy,  rivalling  in  happily 
chosen  terms  his  more  famous  tribute  to 


the  sucking  pig,  and  winds  up  with  a  neat 
]oke^ '^PrcEsens  lit  absens — that  is,  your 
fireseitt  makes  amends  for  your  absence." 
Here  you  will  find  page  after  page  of 
sound  criticism  of  books  and  plays  — 
hastily  written,  often  scribbled  from  his 
business  office,  but  far  superior  to  the 
carefully  elaborated  nonsense  that  passes 
for  criticism  in  these  days.  But  the  great- 
est charm  of  the  letters  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  unwittingly  sketches  his 
own  character.  All  Lamb's  writings 
abound  in  autobiographical  details;  but 
there  is  naturally  more  direct  reference  to 
himself  and  his  affairs  in  his  letters  than 
in  the  essays.  He  displays  his  tastes, 
his  weaknesses,  his  prejudices,  and  fan- 
cies continually;  and  indulges  in  tales  of 
his  childhood  and  sketches  of  his  every- 
day life  in  a  manner  that  never  tires. 
But  few  writers  can  deal  with  those  top- 
ics without  making  the  reader  yawn.  We 
have  said  that  these  letters  give  a  faithful 
sketch  of  the  author;  and  the  conclusion 
we  come  to  when  closing  the  book  is, 
that  Lamb  was  not  only  a  wit  and  a  hu- 
morist of  the  first  rank  ;  not  only  a  prose- 
writer  and  critic  unsurpassed  even  by  his 
brilliant  contemporaries;  but  also  as  mod- 
est and  kindly  a  soul  as  ever  lived. 
These  pages  show,  too,  that  his  conduct 
as  a  son  and  a  brother  were  beyond  all 
praise;  and  that,  though  he  was  the  ever- 
welcome  companion  of  the  great  and  fa- 
mous, he  was  always  eager  to  find  out  and 
befriend  the  unfortunate  and  to  help  the 
needy. 

Spencer  Leigh  Hughes. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   IRISH   "CORONATION    STONE." 

The  Irish  have  discovered  a  fresh  griev- 
ance, and  the  honorable  member  for  Ennis 
is  the  mouthpiece  of  their  wrongs.  Mr. 
Kenny  has  given  notice  that  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  he  intends  to  demand  of 
the  first  commissioner  of  works  on  what 
grounds  the  public  notice  formerly  affixed 
to  the  Coronation  Stone  in  Westminster 
Abbey  has  been  altered  by  the  omission 
of  all  reference  to  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  generally  recognized  and  admitted 
as  an  historical  fact  —  viz.,  that  this  stone, 
transported  from  Scone  to  Westminster 
by  Edward  I.  as  a  symbol  of  his  suze- 
rainty over  Scotland,  had  its  earlier  home 
in  Ireland,  and  after  having  been  used  for 
the  coronation  of  a  long  series  of  Irish 
kings,  was  carried  to  Scotland  by  Fergus, 
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the  Irish  king  who  subdued  that  country. 
Such  a  grievance  is  none  the  less  real 
because  it  is  a  sentimental  one,  and  — 
shall  we  say?  —  because  it  has  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact.  Myt!is  are 
often  more  powerful  to  stir  the  feelings 
than  the  most  palpable  realities ;  and 
though  if  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain, 
it  is  that  the  Coronation  Stone,  whatever 
its  history  may  have  been,  never  was  in 
Ireland  at  all,  and  that  the  whole  legend 
of  its  transportation  to  Scotland  by  an 
Irish  conqueror  to  emphasize  the  fact  of 
his  subjugation  of  the  country  is  a  base- 
less fiction,  we  shall  not  be  a  bit  surprised 
if  Mr.  Kenny  succeeds  in  lashing  his 
countrymen  into  fury  at  this  fresh  insult 
done  to  their  nation  by  the  "base  and 
brutal"  Saxon.  The  thing  touches  a 
sensitive  people  just  in  tlieir  tenderest 
place,  national  vanity.  That  the  corona- 
tion stone  of  England  should  be  a  native 
Irish  stone,  and  that  the  long  line  of  En- 
glish sovereigns  who  have  been  inaugu- 
rated upon  it  should  be  mere  creatures  of 
yesterday  —  heirs  of  the  third  degree  — 
compared  with  those  monarchs  who,  in 
far  distant  ages,  took  their  seat  upon  it  on 
the  royal  hill  of  Tara,  and  were  recog- 
nized as  rightful  claimants  of  the  throne 
by  its  mysterious  sounds,  would,  if  true, 
be  something  to  be  not  unreasonably 
proud  of.  It  might,  in  some  illogical  way, 
bolster  up  delusive  fancies  of  that  Irish 
political  supremacy  which,  indeed,  recent 
events  have  done  so  much  to  foster.  To 
lose  this  visible  evidence  of  Ireland's  su- 
perior antiquity  and  dignity  cannot  be 
tolerated,  —  at  least,  not  without  a  protest. 
That  Ireland  should  be  practically  En- 
gland's mistress;  that  all  imperial  legisla- 
tion should  be  in  her  hands  to  permit  or 
to  hinder;  that  the  fate  of  a  powerful 
ministry  may  hang  upon  Irish  votes;  that 
she  should  be  allowed  to  threaten  our 
public  buildings  and  blow  up  our  railway 
stations  by  "holy  dynamite"  —  the  nine- 
teenth-century representative  of  la  Sainte 
Guillotine^  —  all  this  pales  before  the  na- 
tional insult  recently  perpetrated.  That 
must  be  redressed,  or  Ireland  will  know 
the  reason  why.  Again,  like  a  spoiled 
child  crying  for  the  moon,  she  will  have 
what  she  cries  for,  or  she  will  make  those 
who  refuse  it  very  uncomfortable. 

And  what  is  it  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Ennis  and  those  whose  spokesman 
he  is  are  asking  for?  Nothing  less  than 
the  perpetuation  of  a  ridiculous  fiction 
which  never  ought  to  have  disgraced  our 
great  national  temple.  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, historically  at  least,  ought  to  be  the 


temple  of  truth.  Whatever  mendacity 
may,  by  common  consent,  be  permissible 
in  epitaphs,  the  Abbey  is  no  place  for 
silly  fables  — 

et  quicquid  Hibernia  raendax 
Audet  in  historia. 

We  cannot  recall  what  the  words  of  the 
inscription  the  alteration  of  which  is  made 
the  ground  of  complaint  may  have  been  ; 
but  we  are  dimly  conscious  of  some 
grandly  sounding  sentences  of  the  late 
highly  gifted  dean,  whose  strong  point 
was  not  historical  accuracy,  of  this  stone 
forming  "a  link  between  the  throne  of 
England  and  the  traditions  of  Tara  and 
lona,"  which  may  have  formed  part  of  it. 
But  accepting  Mr.  Kenny's  own  account, 
we  feel  that  the  present  dean  and  chapter 
deserve  our  thanks  for  removing  what 
was  calculated  to  call  up  a  blush  on  the 
cheek  of  every  sensible  visitor.  In  truth, 
few  tales  can  be  more  silly  than  those 
connected  with  this  so-called  "Stone  of 
Destiny;"  so  silly,  indeed,  as  hardly  to 
deserve  the  trouble  of  repetition.  And  yet, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Skene,  whose  essay 
on  the  "  Coronation  Stone  "  has  brought 
the  dry  light  of  trustworthy,  documentary 
history  —  and,  we  may  add,  of  common 
sense  —  to  bear  upon  the  popular  myth, 
the  "  legend  has  such  a  hold  of  the  Scot- 
tish," and  as  the  present  protest  shows, 
of  the  Irish,  "mind,  that  it  is  not  easily 
dislodged.  It  stands  in  all  its  naked  im- 
probability, a  solitary  waif  from  tiie  sea  of 
myth  and  fable  with  which  modern  criti- 
cism has  hardly  ventured  to  meddle,  and 
which  modern  scepticism  has  not  cared  to 
question." 

The  tale  of  the  wanderings  of  the  stone 
from  Egypt  by  way  of  Spain  and  Ireland, 
first  to  Dunstaffnage,  and  then  to  Scone, 
halting,  perhaps,  at  lona  on  its  way,  is  a 
sample  of  that  spirit  of  absurdity  which 
characterized  the  works  of  most  of  our 
earlier  chroniclers  when  they  ventured  to 
go  back  into  the  mists  of  the  prehistoric 
period  in  support  of  some  favorite  theory, 
or  in  defence  of  some  threatened  posses- 
sion. The  legend,  first  emerging  in  the 
struggle  for  Scottish  independence,  was 
wrought  into  a  consistent  narrative  by 
Fordun,  and  finally  elaborated  by  the 
weak  and  credulous  Hector  Boece,  when 
evoking  that  formidable  series  of  shadowy 
kings  whose  forty  portraits  —  all  the 
product  of  one  pencil  —  hang  on  the  walls 
of  the  gallery  at  Holyrood.  In  point  of 
fact,  there  are  two  legends,  one  Scottish 
and  one  Irish,  each  equally  fabulous, 
which  in  process  of  time,  though  quite 
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antagonistic  to  each  other,  have  got  mixed 
up,  and,  inconvenient  details  being  pru- 
dently dropped,  have  been  fashioned  into 
a  tolerably  consistent  whole.  We  must 
almost  ask  our  readers'  pardon  for  intro- 
ducing such  ridiculous  distortions  of  his- 
tory to  their  notice  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  legend  should  be  seen  in  all  its 
naked  absurdity.  The  tale,  as  given  by 
Boece  and  F'ordun,  and  other  such  manip- 
ulators of  history,  is  briefly  this.  A  certain 
Greek,  Gathelus  by  name,  a  contemporary 
either  of  the  Athenian  Cecrops  or  of  the 
Argive  Neolus,  went  to  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus,  where  he  married 
Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
Red  Sea,  fled  with  her  and  the  remnant 
who  had  escaped  drowning  along  the 
north  coast  of  Africa  till  they  reached 
Gibraltar.  Thence  they  crossed  to  Spain, 
where  Gathelus  founded  a  kingdom  at 
Brigantium,  now  Compostella.  Here  he 
and  his  descendants  for  many  generations 
reigned,  having  as  their  royal  seat  "the 
Stone  of  Destiny,"  lapis  fatalis  cathedra: 
instar,  —  the  fatal  stone  like  a  chair, 
which  wherever  it  was  found,  promised 
sovereignty  to  the  Scots,  the  descendants 
of  the  eponymic  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  the 
princess  Scota.  On  the  earlier  history  of 
this  stone  chair  —  for  as  such,  not  a  mere 
rough  block  of  stone  like  that  now  at 
Westminster,  it  is  always  described  in 
the  earlier  forms  of  the  story  —  the  Scot- 
tish historians  are  discreetly  silent.  It  is 
to  English  chroniclers  alone  that  we  owe 
the  strange  legend  —  the  authority  for 
which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  on  his  visit 
to  the  Abbey,  asked,  and  asked  in  vain, 
but  which  the  Anglo-Israelite  fanatics  bid 
us  accept  as  a  sacred  truth  —  that  the 
Coronation  Stone  was  Jacob's  pillow  at 
Bethel,  which  he  afterwards  set  up  as  a 
standing  stone,  or  tnenhir.  We  do  not 
find  any  attempt  to  bridge  over  the  gulf, 
and  explain  how  the  sacred  stone  —  cer- 
tainly not  a  very  portable  commodity,  nor 
one  which  a  priori  oviQ  would  think  there 
was  much  object  in  removing  —  got  into 
our  northern  latitudes.  The  wondrous 
romance  which  the  Rev.  G.  Albert  Rogers, 
and  Mr.  Hine,  and  the  other  adherents  of 
the  popular  craze  of  Anglo-Israelism  have 
spun  out  of  their  inner  consciousness  was 
then  still  undeveloped.  The  world  had 
not  yet  been  enlightened  with  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  Jacob's  pillar  having  been 
taken  down  by  the  patriarch  into  Egypt, 
brought  back  again  by  Moses  and  the 
Israelites,  whom  it  accompanied  in  all 
their  wanderings,  and,  after  having  been 


"rejected  by  the  builders,'*  and  carried 
by  Jeremiah  into  Egypt  a  second  time  and 
then  back  again  to  Jerusalem,  being  finally 
conveyed  by  the  prophet  in  the  ships  of 
Dan  as  the  title-deeds  of  the  "Princess 
Tephi,  Princess  Royal  of  Judah  "  —  a 
lady,  we  need  not  say,  utterly  unknown  to 
Holy  Scripture  —  to  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
where  the  young  king,  "  Eochard  1 1,"  hav- 
ing been  converted  from  Baal-worship  by 
Jeremiah  and  his  companion,  Baruch  the 
scribe,  received  the  hand  of  the  princess 
royal  as  his  reward,  and  was  crowned 
with  his  queen  on  the  much  -  travelled 
Stone  of  Destiny,  set  up  on  the  hill  of 
Tara.  How  much  of  this  precious  non- 
sense—  accepted  as  religious  truth  by  a 
large  and  increasing  number  of  half-edu- 
cated simpletons — forms  part  of  Mr. 
Kenny's 'contention  we  cannot  say.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  whether  he  identifies 
the  Coronation  Stone  with  Jacob's  pillar 
or  no.  The  point  where  he  takes  up  the 
thread  appears  to  be  at  its  fabled  trans- 
portation from  the  older  to  the  modern 
Scotia  —  from  Ireland  to  Scotland.  This, 
it  is  asserted,  was  on  the  subjugation  of 
Scotland  by  Fergus  the  Irish  king.  The 
stone  which  had  served  for  the  coronation 
of  successive  generations  of  monarchs, 
the  descendants  of  a  certain  most  queerly 
named  "Simon  Breck,"  himself  sprung 
from  Pharaoh's  son-in-law  Gathelus,  who 
according  to  Boece  first  brought  the  chair 
from  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  was  crowned 
in  it  as  king  of  that  country,  was,  the 
legend  says,  taken  by  Fergus  to  Argyle, 
and  ultimately  set  up  at  Dunstaffnage, 
bearing  the  legend,  — 

Ni  fallat  fatum  Scoti,  quocunque  locatum 
Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur  ibidem. 

Forty  kings,  whose  only  existence  is  in 
Boece's  own  inventive  mind,  were  succes- 
sively crowned  on  it.  The  last  of  these 
was  driven  back  to  Ireland.  His  neph- 
ew, Fergus  MacErc,  returned  and  was 
crowned  in  the  marble  chair,  which  he 
subsequently  transferred  to  Scone,  where 
it  rested  from  its  wanderings  for  some 
seven  centuries,  till  it  was  again  trans- 
ported, as  one  of  the  most  precious  spoils 
of  victory,  by  our  own  Edward  I.  to  West- 
minster. 

This  last  is  really  the  only  certain  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  Coronation  Stone. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stone  was  at 
Scone,  and  was  regarded  with  mysterious 
veneration  as  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  Scottish  monarchy,  and  that  it  was 
carried  by  Edward  I.  to  his  father's  newly 
built    Abbey  of    Westminster.      Fergus 
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MacErc,  it  is  true,  was  a  real  personage, 
the  conqueror,  not  {pace  Mr.  Kenny)  of 
Scotland,  but  of  the  corner  of  it  now 
known  as  Ar^yle,  in  the  sixth  century, 
and  the  first  of  the  historic  kings  of  Dal- 
riada.  But  there  is  not  a  thread  of  trust- 
worthy evidence  to  connect  him  in  any 
way  with  the  stone.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  its  history  in  any  one 
of  the  Scottish  Chronicles  written  before 
the  fourteenth  century.  We  learn  from 
them  that  Scone  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  National  Council  as  early  as  the  tenth 
century,  and  that  the  Scottish  kings  were 
there  inaugurated  by  being  placed  in  the 
"royal  chair  of  stone,"  but  we  find  no  ref- 
erence to  its  sacred  character,  or  to  its 
long  and  singular  migrations.  Absolutely 
the  first  to  mention  the  legend  is  Baldred 
Bisset,  in  the  memorial  which,  in  1301,  he 
drew  up  as  commissioner  from  the  Scot- 
tish government  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  independence  of  the  kingdom  before 
the  pope.  As  Mr.  Skene  remarks,  "The 
derivation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  Scots, 
and  their  progress  from  Egypt  through 
Spain  and  Ireland  to  Scotland,  was  the 
tale  opposed  to  that  of  the  king  of  En- 
gland. It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Bal- 
dred that  he  would  strengthen  his  argu- 
ment if  he  mzde  the  epony ma  oi  the  Scots, 
Scota  herself,  bring  the  Coronation  Stone 
with  her  on  her  wanderings ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  we  owe  the  origin  of 
the  legend  to  the  patriotic  ingenuity  of 
Baldred  Bisset." 

Once  invented,  it  was  "eagerly  caught 
up  and  applied  to  the  Scottish  fable  in  its 
different  stages  of  development."  In  one 
of  these  stages  it  became  identified  with 
the  Lia  Fail,  the  Irish  Stone  of  Destiny, 
at  Tara ;  and  it  is  the  virtual  ignoring  of 
this  identijication  by  the  Abbey  authori- 
ties which  Mr.  Kenny  is  denouncing  as  a 
fresh  insult  to  Ireland. 

But  if  one  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  legends  point  to  two  dif- 
ferent stones  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  that  they  are  utterly  incompatible 
with  one  another.  As  Mr.  Skene  has 
said,  "while  the  Scotch  legend  brings  the 
stone  at  Scone  from  Ireland,  the  Irish 
legend  brings  the  stone  at  Tara  from 
Scotland."  It  is  also  equally  certain,  first, 
that  the  Lia  Fail  never  left  Tara  at  all, 
where  it  was  to  be  seen,  though  its  place 
had  been  shifted,  in  1839,  when  Mr.  Petrie 
contributed  his  memoir  on  the  subject  to 
the  "Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy"  (vol.  xviii.,  p.  149);  and  sec- 
ondly, that  there  was  no  such  stone  known 
Iq  Scotland  when,  incbedience  to  a  vision, 


in  574  A.D.,  St.  Columba  consecrated 
Aidan  as  king  of  the  Scots  of  Argyle. 
We  have  two  detailed  accounts  by  con- 
temporary writers  of  the  ceremony,  in 
which,  if  ever,  the  Stone  of  Destiny  might 
have  been  expected  to  play  a  prominent 
part,  but  throughout  the  whole  there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Petrie,  the  Lia  Fail — other- 
wise known  as  the  "  roaring  stone,"  from 
its  miraculous  property  of  sounding  under 
a  rightful  king  when  placed  upon  it  at  his 
inauguration,  and  remaining  silent  under 
a  usurper — was  originally  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  "  Hill  of  the  Hostages,"  and 
remained  in  the  same  spot  "  till  some  time 
after  1798,  when  it  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation  in  the  Rath,  called  the 
'  Forradh,'  to  mark  the  grave  of  a  rebel 
slain  at  Tara  in  the  insurrection  of  that 
year."  He  continues,  "It  is  a  phallic 
stone,  as  its  popular  name.  Bod  Fhear- 
ghais^  indicates."  If  the  Irish  have  in 
later  times  adopted  the  fables  of  Boece 
and  Fordun,  it  has  been  in  direct  violation 
of  their  own  records,  in  none  of  which  do 
these  silly  legends  receive  the  slightest 
support.  Keating  was  the  first  Irish 
writer  to  accept  them,  in  his  "  History  of 
Ireland,"  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  that  with  the  palpable 
object  of  supporting  the  right  of  Charles 
I.  to  his  throne.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Petrie,  it  must  be  regarded  "in  the  high- 
est degree  improbable  that  the  Irish 
should  have  voluntarily  parted  with  a 
monument  so  venerable  for  its  antiquity, 
and  considered  essential  to  the  legitimate 
succession  of  their  kings,  to  gratify  the 
desire  of  a  colony,"  —  and,  we  may  add, 
to  transfer,  by  the  destiny  attaching  to 
the  stone,  the  seat  of  sovereignty  from 
the  Irish  soil  to  that  of  their  newly  con- 
quered dependency. 

One  additional  argument  in  favor  of  the 
Scottish  origin  of  the  Coronation  Stone  is 
its  geological  character.  It  has  been  ex- 
amined by  two  of  the  most  eminent  geolo- 
gists of  the  day,  Professor  Ramsay  and 
Professor  Geikie,  who  agree  in  describing 
it  as  a  block  of  red  sandstone,  perfectly 
resembling  the  sandstone  to  be  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Scone  itself,  or  that 
of  which  Dunstaffnage  Castle  is  built. 
Professor  Ramsay  adds  that  it  cannot 
have  been  derived  from  any  of  the  rocks 
of  Tara,  which  are  of  the  caboniferous 
age,  nor  from  those  of  lona,  where  no  red 
sandstone  exists;  and  that  it  is  equally 
impossible  that  it  should  have  belonged 
to  the  limestone  rocks  round  Bethel,  or 
the  nummulitic  strata  of  Egypt. 
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The  whole  matter  cannot  be  better 
summed  up  than  it  has  been  by  IVIr. 
Skene  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his 
*'  Coronation  Stone  :  "  "  It  was  the  custom 
of  Celtic  tribes  to  inaugurate  their  kings 
on  a  sacred  stone,  supposed  to  symbolize 
the  monarchy.  The  Irish  kings  were  in- 
augurated on  the  Lia  Fail,  which  never 
was  anywhere  but  at  Tara,  the  sedes  prin- 
cipalis of  Ireland  ;  and  the  kings  in  Scot- 
land, first  of  the  Pictish  monarchy  and 
afterwards  of  the  Scottish  kingdom  which 
succeeded  it,  were  inaugurated  on  this 
stone,  which  never  was  anywhere  but  at 
Scone,  the  sedes  principalis  both  of  the 
Pictish  and  Scottish  kingdoms."  Unless 
Mr.  Kenny  and  his  friends  are  more  led 
by  passion  than  by  argument,  and  give 
more  weight  to  baseless  fiction  than  to 
sober  historical  facts,  the  unreality  of  this 
supposed  grievance,  in  the  face  of  ascer- 
tained history,  will  be  evident,  and  —  dare 
we  hope  it?  —  the  angry  passions  that 
have  been  aroused  will  subside. 

Hi  motus  animorum  atque  haec  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescunt. 


From  The  Spectator. 
CONQUEST  AND   CHARACTER. 

One  of  the  oddest  things  in  these  dis- 
cussions about  the  effect  of  conquest 
which  have  recently  recommenced,  as  they 
recommenced  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  will  recommence  in  the  twentieth,  is 
the  idea  of  those  opposed  to  the  process 
that,  as  regards  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple conquered,  conquest  can  have  no 
compensations.  Conquest,  they  think, 
must  degrade  at  any  rate,  if  it  enriches. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  all  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject implies  that;  and  the  Comtists  and 
most  of  the  extreme  Radicals  maintain  the 
same  thesis.  The  English,  in  fact,  in 
their  natural  boldness,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  life  which  has  been  around  them 
for  centuries,  appear  to  have  lost  all  com- 
prehension of  the  main  circumstances  of 
semi-civilized  and  savage  life,  or,  at  least, 
all  sympathy  for  their  main  trouble.  They 
have  forgotten  what  is  the  effect  of  con- 
tinuous and  hereditary  terror  upon  all  but 
the  boldest  or  the  most  resigned  races. 
Conquest  produces  many  evils,  and  may 
destroy  or  seriously  impair  originating 
power,  as  it  seems  to  have  done  to  an 
extreme  degree  in  South  America,  and 
has  done  in  a  less  degree  in  British  India, 
where,  for  example,  the  wonderful  native 
power  in  architecture  has  withered  quite 


away ;  but  it  has,  or  may  have,  some  note- 
worthy compensations  which  are  not  ma- 
terial. The  special  feature  of  semi-civil- 
ized, and  still  more,  of  savage  life,  is  that 
under  it  the  mass  of  mankind  are  the 
victims  of  continuous  terror.  Sometimes, 
as  in  Feejee,  the  people  are  always  liable 
to  torture  and  insult  —  which  they  feel 
keenly  —  or  death,  which  they  dislike  less, 
at  discretion.  Thakombau  and  the  other 
chiefs  used  to  kill  men  and  violate  women 
when  they  would.  If  they  launched  boats, 
and  rollers  were  not  handy,  they  made 
men  lie  down  lengthways,  and  rolled  the 
boats  over  them,  smiling  as  the  weight 
crushed  out  their  bowels  and  their  lives. 
In  India  rent,  till  we  came,  was  levied  by 
torture,  and  brigandage  was  rampant  in 
almost  every  district ;  those  who  had  any- 
thing, even  the  poor,  being  forced  to  dis- 
gorge by  pain.  In  the  Soudan,  all  men 
not  protected  by  an  armed  tribe  were 
liable  to  be  kidnapped — that  is,  to  be 
sold  into  slavery,  marched  hundreds  of 
miles  under  the  lash,  and  left,  if  they  had 
even  blistered  feet,  to  die  of  hunger  in 
the  desert.  In  some  districts,  every  girl 
had  been  outraged  and  tortured.  In  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  to  this  hour,  no  Christian 
household  is  secure  for  a  day  that  its  boys 
will  not  be  tortured,  its  girls  carried  away 
to  harems,  at  the  will  of  the«  great  men  ; 
or,  worse,  of  the  soldiery,  let  loose  to 
comfort  themselves  for  the  want  of  monthly 
pay.  In  Indo-China,  the  mandarins  killed 
almost  whom  they  would,  and  no  one  who 
possessed  anything  coald  be  sure  of  pass- 
ing through  life  without  enduring  torture. 
Throughout  southern  Asia,  the  most  ordi- 
nary operations  of  government,  tax  col- 
lecting, road-making,  the- maintenance  of 
order,  are  controlled  by  men  who  make  of 
cruelty  an  habitual  instrument.  The  fear, 
too,  of  hunger  —  which,  for  some  reason 
to  us  unknown,  but  quite  certain,  is  the 
most  maddening  of  fears  —  was  never 
wholly  absent.  The  man  without  land 
was  never  free  from  it;  and  the  man  with 
land  had  to  dread  drought,  and  therefore 
famine,  as  well  as  the  oppression  which 
took  from  him  the  whole  crop.  The  mil- 
lions hurt  one  another,  too,  each  man 
preying  upon  his  neighbor,  until  the  dom- 
inant, all-pervading,  mental  influence  in 
the  country,  expressing  itself  and  intensi- 
fying itself  in  its  creed,  was  terror.  This 
terror  was  increased  by  other  and  more 
direct  sufferings.  We  English,  in  our 
temperate  climate,  hardly  know  what  it  isif 
to  fear  the  hostility  of  nature,  fire,  storm,  ; 
and  flood;  and,  under  our  civilized  ar- 
rangements, do  not  realize  how  a  popula* 
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tion  without  doctors  or  hygienic  traditions 
can  suffer  from  disease.  The  bold  cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  News  who  has 
gone  with  Admiral  Hewett  to  Abyssinia, 
and  who  sees  everything,  though  with  the 
eyes  apparently  of  a  townsman,  reports 
that  in  that  country  seven  in  ten  of  all 
the  people  seem  in  some  way  to  be  seri- 
ously diseased,  and  to  feel  their  sufferings 
till  they  are  ready  to  worship  any  rough- 
and-ready  but  fairly  efficient  European 
doctor.  The  writer  himself  has  lived  in 
countries  where  a  twentieth  of  the  popu- 
lation had  faces  like  tripe,  so  deep  and 
close  were  the  pits  of  small-pox,  where 
every  child  seemed  to  have,  more  or  less, 
ophthalmia  —  the  true  proportion  was 
probably  one  in  five  —  and  where  victori- 
ous brigandage  had  taken  the  very  souls 
out  of  the  people,  and  stamped  their  faces 
with  a  look  which  in  England  we  only  see 
in  Bethlehem  and  St.  Luke's. 

A  life  of  this  kind,  in  which  terror  is 
the  dominant  force,  and  continues  for 
generations,  destroys  human  character. 
Scientific  men  believe  that  the  peculiar 
rage  of  wild  beasts,  which  is  like  nothing 
else,  a  rage  compounded  of  fear  and 
blood-thirst,  is  the  result  of  the  hereditary 
hunger  which  must  come  to  animals  who 
live  by  slaughter,  and  does  not  come  to 
animals  who  can  eat  grass;  and  men  are 
influenced  like  animals.  In  some  races 
their  terror  breeds  a  dull  ferocity,  like 
that  of  the  wilder  Caribs.  In  some  it 
produces  the  slave  qualities,  an  incapa- 
bility of  truthfulness,  or  honor,  or  fidelity, 
—  such  as  is  seen  among  Egyptians,  or 
the  lower  races  of  India  and  Indo-China. 
In  some  it  produces  "apathy,"  as  we  call 
it,  —  that  is,  a  despair  which  seems  incur- 
able, and  is  incurable  in  one  generation. 
In  several,  naturally  bold,  it  breeds  a  fierce 
suspiciousness,  an  unmanageableness,  as 
the  Europeans  say,  which  is  found  in 
some  negro  tribes,  and,  as  we  think  — 
though  this  opinion  has  been  developed 
only  from  reading  —  is  traceable  among 
almost  all  the  tribes  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.,  In  others,  as  the  Egyptians, 
many  Christian  races  of  Turkey,  the  tribes 
under  Turkoman  rule,  and  formerly  the 
Bengalees,  the  manly  virtues  die  away 
and  are  replaced  by  lying,  submissiveness, 
and  a  dull,  fatalistic  resignation  to  what 
happens,  be  it  what  it  may.  In  all,  self- 
ishness grows  supreme.  It  is  impossible, 
amid  such  misery,  such  chances,  such 
misfortunes,  to  think  of  anything  except 
self-defence;  self  becomes  the  sole  pivot, 
even  conjugal  love  dying,  though  parental 
and  filial  feeling  may  remain;  and  in  the 


generations  the  very  power  of  sympathy 
dies  away,  as  it  is  known  to  do  among 
slaves,  who  punish  each  other  by  order 
without  a  wince.  This  is  the  true  origin 
of  that  pitilessness,  that  entire  absence  of 
sympathy  for  human  pain,  which  the  na- 
tives of  India,  who  are  by  nature  distinctly 
not  cruel,  will  in  their  moments  of  confi- 
dence acknowledge  to  be  the  differentiat- 
ing quality  between  themselves  and  Euro- 
peans. The  pressure  has  been  too  severe, 
and  men  have  become  like  animals,  com- 
pelled to  think  first  of  themselves,  over- 
mastered by  their  own  wants,  their  own 
sufferings,  their  own  terrors,  which,  if 
they  are  imaginative  at  all  —  as,  for  exam- 
ple, all  men  with  Arab  blood  in  them  are, 
and  all  dark  men  with  any  Aryan  strain 
—  rise  to  morbid  heights. 

European  conquest  lifts  up,  or  at  least 
may  lift  up,  this  pressure.  The  liability 
to  torture  at  the  will  of  individuals,  for 
example,  ceases  at  once.  Neither  En- 
glishmen, Russians,  nor  Frenchmen  allow 
that  to  continue.  Hunger  almost  ceases  ; 
human  beings,  when  sure  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  rarely  failing  to  raise 
enough  to  eat,  or  to  accumulate  some 
surplus,  which  civilized  order  permits 
them  to  distribute.  Brigandage  in  its  all- 
pervading  form  dies  away,  the  European 
feeling  an  angry  contempt  for  that  kind  of 
disorder  which  induces  him  to  stop  it  with 
a  heavy  hand.  Disease  grows  lighter, 
partly  from  the  slow  spread  of  hys;ienic 
knowledge  and  the  presence  of  instructed 
doctors,  but  chiefly  from  the  increased 
vitality  of  the  population;  and  last,  and 
best  of  all,  the  women,  who  run  in  such 
countries  a  double  risk  and  are  always 
weak,  feel  moderately  safe  and  happy. 
They  can  keep  out  of  the  way  of  mis- 
chief, and  are  protected  by  law  sharply 
enforced,  and  are  treated  more  or  less  — 
for  conquering  races  are  not  all  like  each 
other  —  as  human  beings.  Do  the  oppo- 
nents of  conquest  fancy  that  such  changes 
have  no  effect  on  character?  On  the 
contrary,  they  often  change  it  radically, 
always  change  it  so  much,  that  the  altera- 
tion is  perceptible  to  the  Europeans  who 
have  produced  it,  and  is  not  always  agree- 
able. They  hate  the  vices  born  of  terror, 
yet  can  bear  them  with  less  irritation  than 
the  vices  which  often  accompany  restored 
confidence.  Naturally,  among  races  so 
depressed  the  certainty  of  justice  produces 
first  of  all  a  relaxation  of  the  intense  self- 
control  previously  exercised,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean says  good  temper  disappears,  a 
change  often  observable  among  Indians 
who  have  become  Christian.     The  habit- 
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ual  crinGfinojness  vanishes;  and  the  pe- 
culiar self-assertion,  often  verging  on  in- 
solence, which  replaces  it,  is  intensely 
disagreeable.  Independence  springs  up, 
and  with  independence  self-will,  which,  if 
you  live  by  giving  orders  and  getting  them 
obeyed,  and  are  still  the  wiser  or  more 
sensible  of  the  two  parties,  is  far  from 
attractive.  And  finally,  courage  revives. 
It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  races  in 
which  courage  seems  to  survive  almost 
any  extent  of  oppression ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
courage  requires  the  support  of  self-confi- 
dence, and  under  constant  humiliation  It 
dies  almost  entirely  away.  Hardly  any 
hope  will  teach  slaves  to  rebel,  even  when 
they  are  of  the  masters'  color  and  race, — 
the  secret  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable 
security  of  the  Roman  system  in  prov- 
inces where  German  and  Gaulish  slaves 
must  have  outnumbered  the  freemen  by 
five  to  one;  and  if  color  or  race  are  differ- 
ent, they  often  will  not  rise  at  all.  The 
courage  is  dead,  to  revive,  when  they 
have  once  realized  their  freedom,  with  a 
suddenness  which  to  their  former  masters 
is  not  only  amazing  but  terrible,  and  when 
color-pride  comes  in,  almost  unbearable. 
The  occurrence  of  this  change  at  the  time 
when  the  Jacquerie  broke  out,  when  it  is 
as  certain  as  any  fact  provable  by  testi- 
mony can  be  that  the  French  peasantry, 
naturally  a  brave  race,  had  lost  their  har- 
dihood and  could  not  fight,  has  been 
repeatedly  described,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts something  like  it,  though  less  in 
degree,  accompanied  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  conquered  races,  in  fact,  be- 
come manly  again,  and  gradually  prepared 
for  that  stout  battle  wTth  nature,  with 
human  greed,  and  with  human  perversity, 
through  which  Providence  has  apparently 
agreed  that  man  shall  be  trained  to  a 
higher  point.  Servility  ceases,  cruelty  is 
considered  shameful,  and  a  new  and  loftier 
energy  is    born,  developing   itself   in    all 


directions.  The  intellect  revives  slowly, 
for,  as  we  have  said,  conquest  impairs 
originality,  and  the  effect  of  foreign  cul- 
ture and  of  the  tendency  to  use  a  foreign 
literary  language,  is  to  the  last  degree 
depressing;  but  character  improves  in 
great  leaps.  Truthfulness,  no  doubt,  is 
reborn  slowly,  for  the  quality  is  exces- 
sively inconvenient  to  all  who  serve,  and 
is  hardly  yet  developed  even  in  Europe; 
but  it  reappears,  till  it  is  once  more  possi- 
ble, as  a  beginning,  to  base  judicial  decis- 
ions upon  evidence.  Sympathy  is  slow  to 
arise,  man  being  selfish  by  nature;  but  it 
does  arise,  especially  among  women,  so 
that  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  when  whole 
populations  approved  massacre,  the  ayahs 
invariably  shielded  their  mistresses  and 
the  children.  Submissiveness  is  replaced 
by  a  tenacity  so  rooted  that  the  law  courts 
are  loaded  with  work,  and  statesmen  fear 
to  tax  lest  there  should  be  insurrection; 
and  finally,  civil  courage,  the  courage 
which  will  not  yield  to  oppression,  reap- 
pears, and  often  even  embarrasses  the 
government.  The  change  is  slow,  like 
the  change  which  adapts  an  animal  to  its 
surroundings;  but  in  four  or  five  genera- 
tions it  is  visible  to  all  who  choose  to  see. 
The  natives  of  India,  who  have  been  se- 
cure for  a  hundred  years,  are  changing 
visibly,  and  those  who  know  them  best 
believe  that  if  the  Roman  peace  can  be 
maintained  steadily  for  another  century, 
slavishness,  and  all  that  it  implies,  will 
have  disappeared  from  among  them.  The 
five  millions  of  Egyptians,  if  governed 
steadily  for  a  century  or  two,  would  rise 
in  character  at  least  to  the  level  of  Ital- 
ians, and  would  then  differ  from  their 
former  selves  less  than  the  Greeks  of  to- 
day differ  from  the  Greeks  whom  pashas 
for  five  centuries  tortured  at  will.  Surely 
that  gain  is  great,  and  cannot  fairly  be 
declared  to  be  purely  material. 


The  Coal  Deposits  of  Alabama.  —  The 
extensive  deposits  of  coking  and  cannel  coal 
in  the  Warrior  coalfields  of  Alabama  are  be- 
ginning to  attract  wide  attention.  The  opinion 
is  ventured  that  this  field,  which  is  stated  to 
be  almost  inexhaustible,  will  in  the  near  future 
be  a  formidable  competitor  for  the  coal  supply 
of  the  West,  and  on  the  seaboard  will  even 
come  into  serious  competition  with  the  present 
supply  from  the  home  fields  of  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  and  with  the 
present  great  foreign  sources  of  supply,  En- 
gland and   Australia.      The  deposits  in  the 


Warrior  basin,  it  is  thought,  will  certainly 
drive  all  other  coals  out  of  Mobile  and  other 
Gulf  ports.  Fifteen  years  ago  Maryland  coal 
was  worth  $153  ton  in  Mobile  ;  now  the  native 
article  is  lard  down  at  $3  75  a  ton.  This 
means  that  all  the  shipping  and  all  the  ports 
farther  south  will  hereafter  be  supplied  with 
Southern  coal.  It  is  stated  that  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  connection  with  the 
Columbus  division  of  the  Georgia  Pacific,  are 
making  preparations  for  a  large  coal  tralific  to 
meet  all  Gulf  demands.  iron. 
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THE    HAWTHORN,    ETC. 


THE  HAWTHORN. 


Aye,  it  is  well-nigh  overed ; 

An'  I'se  none  so  loth  to  go, 
One  can't  make  much  of  fourscore  year, 

Though  one  tantle  'em  never  so  ! 
I'se  pretty  nigh  tired  out,  I  say, 
Of  the  wakesome  night,  an'  the  weary  day; 
The  tide  is  ebbing  in  the  bay, 

I  shall  scarcely  wait  its  flow. 


Didst  hear  how  the  surf  wer'  calling, 
This  morning  down  on  t'  scar? 

Just  as  I  strove  to  lift  my  head, 
To  watch  'em  over  t'  bar  ; 

An'  I'se  not  bid  our  Jim  good-bye  ; 

An'  he  comes  too  late  to  see  me  die. 

Bid  him  keep  the  coble  trim  an'  dry. 
Nor  drive  her  over  far ; 


She's  stiff  in  a  head  wind,  tell  him, 
An'  he's  venturesome,  I  doubt  j 

Let's  see,  it's  May  Day,  isn't  it, 
An'  hawthorn  will  be  about, 

Hanging  like  snowflakes  o'er  the  grass  ; 

Wiirt  take  a  walk  in  the  woods,  my  lass. 

An'  gather  a  bit  on  't  as  thou  pass, 
Afore  they  lay  me  out  ? 


I  reckon  thou  oft  hast  wondered, 
I  thowt  so  much  on  Jim  ? 

An'  gave  him  boat,  an'  gear,  an'  all, 
Though  I'se  naught  akin  to  him? 

Thou  hast  a  better  right,  maybe ; 

"Well,  well,  he'll  mak'  it  up  to  thee; 

Aye,  lass,  old  eyes  can  ofens  see, 
For  all  they're  waxing  dim. 


An'  it  wer'  none  my  Sally  — 

She  wer'  a  good  wife  an'  all  — 
Who  went  wi'  us,  seeking  hawthorn. 

Up  by  the  waterfall ; 
Lord  !  it  is  sixty  long  year  back, 
What  sets  one's  mind  on  the  queer  old  track  ? 
Shall  I  know  him  up  in  t'  sky  —  our  Jack? 

Hark  !  how  the  breakers  call ! 


Poor  Jack  !  he  went  afore  me, 

For  all  he  won  her  away, 
The  lass  we  plucked  the  hawthorn  for, 

That  bonnie  summer's  day ; 
She  wore  his  branch  an'  flung  mine  down, 
As  we  crossed  the  beck  an'  neared  the  town. 
An'  I  turned  away  with  a  sigh  an'  a  frown ; 

I  feel  it,  yet,  I  say. 


Poor  Jack  !  he  wer'  none  so  steady, 

For  all  he  loved  her  true  ; 
I'se  ofens  thowt  as  our  Mary, 

Had  summat  i'  life  to  rue  ; 
But  there  —  she  lies  by  him  still  enow, 
I  put  'em  a  headstone,  up  on  t'  brow ; 
Keep  the  spot  pleasant,  Jim  an'  thou, 

As  he's  good  right  to  do. 


For  I'se  loved  her  grandson  dearly, 

As  thou,  my  own  bairn's  child. 
Sin'  ever  with  eyes  just  like  to  hers. 

He  looked  i'  my  face  an'  smiled, 
The  day  she  took  my  hand,  an'  said, 
"  See  thee  —  my  poor  fond  lass  is  dead, 
Wi'  the  raffling  lad  she  wer'  bound  to  wed ; 

But  thou  wert  allis  mild, 

"  For  aught  I  asked  thee  —  thou'lt  be  good, 

To  the  lost  little  lad? 
For  I'se  ganging  after  Jack,"  she  says, 

'*  An'  a  heavy  time  I'se  had." 
An'  I  took  the  bairn  an'  sate  by  her  side, 
An'  hearkened  the  falling  of  the  tide, 
An'  at  its  parting  sob  she  died. 

Her  glazing  eyes  looked  glad. 

I'd  like  a  bit  of  hawthorn, 

Put  'neath  the  coffin  lid  ; 
When  I'se  gone  where  we'll  be  satisfied, 

Where  never  a  thought  is  hid  ; 
Where  we  ha'  done  wi'  the  fret  an'  care, 
That  vex  us  as  through  t'  world  we  fare ; 
An'  if  my  Sally  wer'  standing  there, 

I  reckon  she'd  none  forbid. 

For  all  comes  right  i'  heaven, 

Where  love  has  never  a  thorn  ; 
An'  I'se  done  my  best  for  all  on  you. 

Sin'  thy  father,  my  lass,  wer  born. 
How  it  calls  an'  calls  through  the  fading  light ; 
Look  out  if  the  coble  has  hove  i'  sight ; 
I'd  fain  that  Jim  should  watch  me  to-night  — 

I'll  be  gone  afore  the  morn.  ^ 

All  The  Year  Round.     , 


A   BIRTHDAY. 
J884. 


Your  birthday,  dear  —  a  year  ago 

The  world  with  Maytide  joy  was  glad  ; 

I  heard  you  whisper,  as  you  stood 

In  the  green  shadow  of  the  wood, 
**  Can  any  heart  to-day  be  sad  ?  " 

A  year  ago  I  brought  you  flowers, 

Long  sprays  of  hawthorn,  pink  and  white; 
But  now  those  flowers  are  dry  and  dead, 
And  you  may  pass  with  noiseless  tread 
O'er  fields  with  fairer  blossoms  bright. 

A  year  ago  I  wished  you  joy. 

That  all  things  good  the  year  might  bring; 
But,  ere  the  time  rolled  round  again. 
Came  first  the  Angel  Herald  Pain, 

And  then,  a  summons  from  the  King, 

A  year  ago  !     A  year  ago 

I  clasped  your  hands  and  kissed  your  brow; 
Now  you  have  journeyed  far  away; 
Beyond  our  earthly  night  and  day  — 

The  angels  keep  your  birthday  now. 

Argosy.  *  FLORENCE  TyLEE. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
LE   STYLE  C'EST  L'HOMME. 

A   CAUSERIH. 

BY  THE   EARL  OF   LYTTON. 

I  HOPE  it  may  be  understood  from  this 
selection  of  a  French  title  for  an  English 
essay  that  the  essayist  makes  no  preten- 
sion to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
style,  since  he  thus  acknowledges  that  on 
that  subject  his  own  language  fails  him  at 
the  outset.  Words  are  as  easily  ex- 
changed as  coins;  but,  like  coins,  they 
bear  a  national  stamp,  and  generally  lose 
some  fraction  of  their  value  in  the  course 
of  the  exchange.  Twenty  pieces  of  silver 
may  be  equivalent  to  one  piece  of  gold, 
but  they  are  not  the  same  thing;  and, 
rather  than  dissipate  the  individuality  of 
an  original  saying  by  divesting  it  of  its 
original  form,  I  am  content  to  leave  un- 
translated the  definition  of  style  which  I 
have  borrowed  from  Buffon  only  as  a 
text  for  some  desultory  observations  on 
the  truth  it  asserts  and  illustrates  —  that 
style  is  untranslatable. 

Free  thought  is  regarded  as  a  precious 
boon,  even  by  those  who  are  incapable  of 
thinking.  But  the  freest  thinker  cannot 
emancipate  thought  from  the  restrictions 
of  language  ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  fal- 
lacious freedom,  thought  stumbles  at 
every  turn,  like  a  blind  man,  against  bar- 
riers unperceived  by  it  till  they  have  hin- 
dered its  way  or  forcibly  altered  its  direc- 
tion. What  then  becomes  of  its  freedom  ? 
As  soon  as  it  has  felt  these  barriers  its 
self-confidence  deserts  it,  and  it  moves 
between  them  with  awkward  gait  and  hesi- 
tating step.  'The  soaring  spirit  of  Faust 
aspired  to  be  a  ruler  of  spirits  ;  yet  his 
mind  faltered  and  fell  into  confusion  at 
the  first  sentence,  when  he  tried  to  trans- 
late the  Fourth  Gospel  into  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  ideal  world,  no  doubt,  is 
unbonfined  by  geographical  boundaries, 
and  to  thought  no  sentinel  cries  "  Who 
goes  there?"  but  ideas  cannot  go  about 
naked.  When  long  settled  in  a  foreisn 
country  they  sometimes  adopt  its  fashions 
of  speech,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  tena- 
cious of  their  national  costume,  which  is 
certainly  the  one  that  best  becomes  them. 
Generally,  therefore,  they  carry  with  them, 
wherever  they  go,  the  whole  of  their  ap- 


parel ;  for  ideas  are  privileged  travellers 
whose  equipage  pays  no  toll  at  any  cus- 
tom-house, and  in  their  service  many  a 
contraband  word  has  safely  crossed  the 
most  vigilantly  guarded  frontiers.  Thus, 
the  dissolute  German  lansquenet  has  for 
centuries  been  a  naturalized  Frenchman, 
and  the  French  caporal  a  trusty  German 
soldier.  Even  when  the  two  nations  quar- 
relled with  each  other,  their  hostile  camps 
gave  reciprocal  hospitality  to  emigrants  of 
this  sort.  Throughout  the  last  Franco- 
German  war,  Teutonic  havresacs  'were 
carried  upon  Gallic  backs ;  the  French 
vegue/nesire  occasionally  shot  his  Ger- 
man cousin,  the  IVachmeister ;  \h^  French 
word  viarche  set  German  regiments  in 
movement,  and  the  German  word  halte 
was  obeyed  by  French  troops  who  re- 
ceive it  as  a  command  from  the  lips  of 
their  own  officers. 

ETrm  TTTepoevra  !  What  wonder  that  words 
have  been  called  winged.?.  For  they  flit 
from  land  to  land,  and  build  their  nests 
now  here,  now  there,  yet  everywhere  make 
themselves  at  home  in  spite  of  their  for- 
eign feathers.  The  swallow  is  not  an 
English  bird;  there  is  no  English  bird 
that  resembles  him;  and  yet  not  one  of 
our  English  birds  is  more  at  home  in  En- 
gland. We  do  not  treat  him  as  an  alien, 
not  even  as  a  distinguished  guest,  but  as 
a  countryman  of  our  own  who  happens  to 
be  fond  of  travel.  In  the  same  way  we 
treat,  without  reference  to  its  national 
origin,  any  foreign  word  that  has  long 
frequented  our  language.  But  with  the 
individual  origin  of  universal  sayings  the 
case  is  rather  different,  because  it  is 
mainly  to  their  individual  character  that 
such  sayings  owe  their  universal  currency. 
What  we  relish  in  them  is  not  so  much 
their  veracity,  which  is  general,  as  their 
expression  of  a  certain  personal  quality 
which  is  particular;  a  quality  which  ren- 
ders their  veracity  more  startling,  or  more 
persuasive,  than  it  would  otherwise  be, 
and  without  which  many  of  these  sayings 
would  probably  be  platitudes.  The  world, 
therefore,  is  interested  in  the  authenticity 
of  any  saying  that  embodies  a  common 
truth  in  an  uncommon  form ;  for  truth 
itself  stands  in  need  of  attestation.  We 
only  receive  a  truth  without  mistrust  when 
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it  is  offered  us  by  some  one  whose  char- 
acter already  commands  our  confidence; 
and  were  a  multitude  of  rogues  to  assure 
us  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive,  we  should  not  believe  it  on  their 
testimony.  Such  a  saying  as  Vetat  c'est 
?noi  derives  its  chief  significance  from  our 
knowledge  that  it  is  the  saying  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  who,  when  he  said  it,  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  qualified  to  know  what  he 
was  saying.  And  so  was  Buffon  when  he 
said,  Le  style  c'est  Phomme;  a  saying  in- 
vested with  a  special  personal  authority 
by  the  personal  dignity  which  specially 
characterizes  the  style  of  its  author.  Its 
original  form,  therefore,  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  although  it  is  not  precisely  in 
that  form  that  it  has  become  proverbial. 

Buffon  was  not  only  a  great  naturalist, 
he  was  also  a  great  writer;  and  this  cele- 
brated sentence  belongs  to  the  address 
which,  in  both  capacities,  he  delivered  to 
the  French  Academy  on  the  occasion  of 
its  reception  of  him.  He  was  speaking 
about  books,  and  his  argument  was  that 
those  which  are  well  written  are  the  only 
ones  it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  in  the 
interest  of  posterity.  For  there  is  a  com- 
mon care  of  common  property,  and  all 
communicable  knowledge  becomes  com- 
mon property  as  soon  as  it  has  been  com- 
municated ;  so  that,  if  the  matter  of  a  book 
be  useful  to  the  world,  its  preservation  is 
ensured  by  the  world's  use  of  it,  even 
though  the  book  itself  may  perish  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  such  common  property  in 
the  manner  of  a  book,  which  belongs  only 
to  its  author.  "  Facts  and  inventions," 
said  Buffon,  "can  be  appropriated  and 
utilized  by  others,  but  style  is  the  man 
himself,  Le  style  c'est  Vhomme  mime." 

Regarded  as  a  definition,  the  saying  is 
not  quite  accurate.  What  definition  is? 
"All  transitory  things  are  similes,"  sings 
the  Chorus  Mysticus  in  "Faust,"  and 
"all  phenomena,"  saith  philosophy,  "are 
forms."  To  us  transitory  beings,  who 
live  in  a  world  of  phenomena,  absolute 
truth  is  so  inaccessible  that  even  absolute 
authority  must  make  shift  to  do  without 
it.  But  this  is  at  least  one  of  those  happy 
sayings  which,  instead  of  rudely  flinging 
in  our  faces  the  little  particle  of  truth  that 
gives   them  impetus,  touch  us  therewith 


caressingly  at  a  nicely  calculated  tangent ' 
as  one  billiard  ball  adroitly  struck  by  a 
skilful  player  touches  another  so  as  to 
make  the  second  ball  unresistingly  co-op- 
erate with  the  player's  intention  as  it  fol- 
lows the  inclination  imparted  to  it  by  the 
first. 

What  a  man's  physiognomy  is  to  the 
man,  an  author's  style  is  to  the  author. 
It  is  that  part  of  him  which  regulates  his 
intercourse  with  others,  and  whereby  he 
is  best  known  to  those  he  addresses. 
But  the  whole  man  it  can  hardly  be.  For 
in  his  style,  and  by  means  of  his  style,  an 
author  decently  conceals  what  it  does  not 
suit  him  to  display.  We  do  not  say, 
"  The  dress-coat  is  the  man,"  although  we 
know  that  the  cut  of  the  coat  is  determined 
by  the  figure  of  its  wearer,  and  from  his 
way  of  wearing  it  we  draw  conclusions. 
Such  conclusions,  moreover,  are  particu- 
larly just  when  they  apply  to  an  intellec- 
tual individuality  whose  literary  clothing 
is  a  gift  of  nature  which  may  perhaps  be 
improved,  but  cannot  be  produced,  by  art. 

There  is,  however,  an  important  dis- 
tinction to  be  observed  between  the  style 
of  a  writer,  which  is  always  individual, 
and  the  manner  of  writing,  which  is  some- 
times common  to  a  school,  a  system,  or 
a  literary  association.  Literature  nowa- 
days produces  many  groups  of  good  writ- 
ers who  co-operate,  in  a  common  circle  of 
ideas,  round  a  common  literary  centre;  as 
in  the  case  of  reviews  or  journals  devoted 
to  the  propagation  of  particular  opinions 
or  the  promotion  of  particular  intellectual 
tendencies.  Such  periodicals  have  a  cu- 
rious collective  individuality  of  their  own, 
which  imparts  to  the  productions  of  their 
several  writers  a  certain  manner  more  or 
less  common  to  the  whole  group.  These 
writers  do  not  lose  their  own  individuality, 
which  we  often  detect  without  difficulty 
under  the  anonymous  veil  that  impartially 
covers  them  all;  but  they  acquire,  in  addi- 
tion to  it,  the  manner  of  the  scheol  that 
unites  them,  and  write  as  members  of  the 
same  family  talk  —  not  all  exactly  alike, 
but  all  with  a  more  or  less  noticeable 
family  likeness.  Bertin  the  elder  (of  the 
Jourjial  des  Debuts)  and  Beloz  (of  the 
Revue  des  Deux Mondes)  were  remarkable 
instances  of  men  who  have  in  their  way 
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exercised  a  powerful   influence  upon  lit-  |  Indignant  at  the  upstart  power 
erature  and  opinion  without  being  writers  i  Of  the  dictator  of  the  hour, 
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themselves  ;  for  tiiough  neither  of  them, 
I  believe,  ever  contributed  a  line  to  his 
own  organ,  each  of  them  not  only  grouped 
around  him  some  of  the  ablest  writers  in 
France,  but  also  guided  the  pens  of  those 
writers  with  an  undisputed  and  unerring 
dictatorship.  In  literary  organizations  of 
this  kind  we  generally  find  a  certain  uni- 
form  measure  of  expression,  which  a 
clever  editor  adjusts  with  great  nicety 
from  careful  study,  or  instinctive  knowl- 
edge, of  the  particular  public  whose  wants 
and  humors  keep  his  oracle  in  request. 

"Never  say  die,"  croaked  Grip,  the 
raven  of  Barnaby  Rudge,  in  the  church- 
yard ;  as  if  he  thought  it  indelicate  to 
speak  of  dying  in  presence  of  the  dead. 
And  from  the  same  point  of  view,  I 
suppose,  "  11  ne  faut  jamais  dire  haissa- 
ble,"  said  M.  Beloz  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  used  that  objectionably  sincere 
expression  in  his  first  contribution  to  the 
Revue  des  Dettx  Mondes.  The  great  edi- 
tor was  right.  "  Hateful "  is  a  word 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided  by 
those  who  venture  to  address  the  public; 
for  every  public  is  a  despot,  and  every 
despotism  is  hateful.  One  should  not 
speak  of  hemp  in  the  hangman's  presence. 
*'  On  ne  peut  gu^re  parler  aux  tyrans 
qu'en  paraboles,"  says  Voltaire,  and  he 
characteristically  adds,  "  encore  ce  ddtour 
est-il  dangdreux."  Truth,  like  dynamite 
and  other  explosive  and  destructive 
forces,  is  not  to  be  employed  without  spe- 
cial precautions.  An  old  French  poet  has 
sung  — 

Verite  est  la  massue 

Qui  tout  le  monde  occit  et  tue. 

And  this  is  a  truth  about  truth  which,  be- 
ing a  fabulist,  I  think  I  may  safely  em- 
ploy in  the  form  of  a  fable.  P^able  is 
generally  the  safest  form  of  truth,  and,  as 
an  additional  "special  precaution,"  my 
fable  shall  be  in  verse. 


EST   MODUS  IN   REBUS. 
Once,  in  a  state  of  old  renown 
Where  freedom  had  been  overthrown, 
An  honest  patriotic  youth, 
Who  worship'd  liberty  and  truth, 


Stood  forth  upou  the  public  place 

To  beard  the  tyrant  to  his  face. 

But  *'  HAjd  !  "  exclaim'd  in  wise  alarm 

A  friend  who  seized  his  lifted  arm. 

"  What  is  thy  weapon  ?  "     "  Truth,"  he  said. 

The  friend  that  stopp'd  him  shook  his  head  ; 

"Rash  boy,  beware  of  Truth,  whose  course, 

Like  that  of  an  unmaster'd  horse. 

Distresses  every  soul  it  meets 

Along  the  panic-stricken  streets. 

Unloose  her,  and  each  frighten'd  slave 

(Who  dreads  her  worse  than  yonder  knave) 

Will  need  no  nod  from  his  dictator 

To  fall  on  her  emancipator." 

"  What,"  cried  the  brave  young  citizen, 
"  And  would'st  thou  leave  unpunish'd  then 
The  enslaver  of  our  country  ? "     "  Nay," 
His  friend  replied,  "a  better  way 
To  make  a  tyrant  wince  I  know, 
And  thou  shalt  witness  every  blow 
I  deal  him.     Leave  the  wretch  to  me." 
Then  from  a  neighboring  temple  he 
A  golden  censer  fetch'd,  and  smiled 
As  in  its  glowing  cup  he  piled 
The  costly  powder'd  perfumes,  whence 
Rich  streams  of  rolling  frankincense 
Around  its  fragrant  furnace  swarm'd. 
With  this  insidious  weapon  arm'd. 
He  stole  among  the  shouting  crowd 
Of  sycophants  who  throng'd  and  bow'd 
About  the  throne  ;  where,  like  a  god 
Engirt  with  golden  clouds,  whose  nod 
Thrills  waiting  worlds,  the  despot  stoop'd 
Above  the  slaves  that  round  him  troop'd, 
Smiling  approval  of  their  praise. 

That  traitor,  with  admiring  gaze 

Fix't  on  his  destin'd  victim,  clung 

Close  to  the  royal  chair,  and  swung 

His  censer  with  a  sly  address 

That  simulated  awkwardness. 

For,  at  each  swing,  the  spice-pot  hit 

(So  furiously  he  flourish'd  it) 

The  august  incumbant  of  the  throne 

Its  incense  circled.     Bone  by  bone 

The  poor  usurper's  shrinking  frame 

Was  bruised,  as  fast  that  censer  came 

In  contact  with  its  suffering  skin  ; 

Here  grazed  an  arm,  and  there  a  shin, 

Now  struck  the  tibia,  now  the  knee ; 

Wherever  mortal  clay  may  be 

Most  sensitive  to  pain,  in  short. 

That  clumsy  pot,  as  if  in  sport. 

Hit  hard  and  hot.     And  all  the  while 

The  acolyte,  with  crafty  smile 

And  flattering  voice,  in  turn  bestows 

Praises  on  praises,  blows  on  blows. 
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The  object  of  these  strange  caresses, 

Tho'  wincing  from  their  warmth,  represses 

As  best  he  can,  the  ignoble  pain 

Which,  if  reveal'd,  might  shame  the  strain 

Of  adulation  loud  and  long 

They  still  elicit  from  the  throng  ; 

Nay,  even  the  hatred  whose  mask'd  batteries 

Deal  injuries  disguised  as  flatteries 

The  pride  it  bids  its  victim  feel 

Attributes  to  excess  of  zeal. 

The  sufferer,  with  convulsed  grimace, 

On  his  tormentor's  smiling  face 

Contrives  to  smile,  tho'  wincing  sore  : 

And  when  the  ceremony's  o'er 

The  day's  account  well  balanced  stands, 

One  rubs  his  shins  and  one  his  hands. 

After  all,  we  are  not  bound  to  give  any 
reason  (which  is  fortunate,  since  we  are 
not  always  able  to  give  any  reason)  why 
we  like  one  man  and  dislike  another.  So 
that,  if  style  be  the  man  himself,  merits 
of  style  must  to  some  extent  be  matters 
of  taste,  about  which  we  say  there  is  no 
disputing;  not  at  all  because  they  are 
indisputable,  but  merely  because  in  such 
matters  every  one  is  siii  generis,  and  an 
Esquimau  is  under  no  obligation  to  relish 
changes  better  than  cod-liver  oil.  Here 
is  the  tangent  at  which  we  feel  the  touch 
of  truth  in  Buffon's  saying.  For  style  is 
not  an  artificial  garment  which  thought 
can  put  on  and  off  at  pleasure.  And 
if  Buffon's  definition  of  it  goes  a  little 
too  far,  at  least  it  does  not  fall  short 
of  the  truth,  like  so  many  other  defini- 
tions. 

Lady  Blessington,  who  passed  her  life 
in  appreciative  intercourse  with  eminent 
writers,  has  observed  in  the  "Desultory 
Thoughts  and  Reflections"  with  which 
that  intercourse  inspired  her,  that  to  set 
an  author's  style  above  his  thoughts  is 
like  praising  a  woman's  dress  more  than 
her  beauty;  style  being,  like  dress,  a 
secondary  matter  which  should  not  di- 
vert attention  from  what  it  is  only  meant 
to  adorn.  But  to  this  observation  of 
Lady  Blessington's  another,  and  more 
gifted,  authoress  objects.  "For  atten- 
tion," writes  the  poetess  Delphine  Gay 
(Madame  de  Girardin)  in  one  of  her  letters 
from  Paris,  "is  not  diverted  from  the 
beauty  of  a  work  by  that  which  enhances 
its  beauty."  And  in  support  of  her  opin- 
ion she  describes  a  conversation  between 
herself  and,  Victor  Hugo  on  the  subject  of 
style.  The  poet  had  taken  from  her  toilet 
table  an  ornamental  pin  surmounted  by  a 
jewel,  which  he  continued  to  examine 
while  they  were  talking.  The  jewel  rep- 
resented a  fly,  set  in  gold,  and,  "  Here," 
he  said,  "you  see  what  style  is.     In  itself  | 


this  fly  is  but  an  insect,  in  its  setting  it  is 
a  jewel,"  Fascinated  by  the  sparkle  of 
this  simile,  Madame  de  Girardin  exclaims  : 
"  How  true  !  and  surely  it  cannot  be  wrong 
to  replace  an  insect  by  a  diamond." 

If   style    were  a    sort   of    dress,  ladies 
ought  to  be  the  best  judges  of  it;  yet,  as 
we  see,  even  in  matters  of  dress  de  ^usti- 
bi4s  non  dispniandum  :  which  seems  to  be 
a  polite  way  of  saying   that   da  gitstibus 
semper  disputatum  est.     I  have    noticed 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  these  two  liter- 
ary ladies   only  because   they  happen  to 
occur   to   my  recollection.     It   would   be 
easy  to  collect  from, more  celebrated  writ- 
ers a  multitude  of  equally  conflicting  opin- 
ions about  style,  but  we  should  probably 
find   them  all  more  or  less  concentrated 
upon  some  point  not  quite  at  the  centre 
of  the  matter.     Buffon's  remains  the  best, 
and  well  deserves  its  popularity  in  spite 
of  some  cases  which  seem  to  contradict 
it.     My  own  acquaintance  with  M.  Ville- 
main,  though  slight,  was  quite  enough  to 
convince  me  that  in  his  case  there  was  no 
ground    whatever   for    Heine's    spitefully 
clever  remark  that  Buffon's  definition  of 
style  must  needs  be  wrong  because  Ville- 
main's  style  is  refined  and  graceful.     But 
take  the   case  of  Rousseau.     Every  one 
admits  that  he  has  a  beautiful  style,  but 
who  can    assert  that   he  had  a  beautiful 
individuality."*     A  man  of  graceful    mind 
and    manners   is    not   always   a   graceful 
writer,  and  the  vi^or  6f  a  writer's  style  is 
sometimes   out   of  all   proportion    to  the 
strength   of  his   character.     If  the    style 
be  the  man  himself,  how  are  we  to  explain 
these   seeming  contrasts  between  them? 
The  explanation  lies,  I  think,  in  the  fact 
that    men  are  not  simple  but   compound 
beings.     A  writer's  style  is  that  expres- 
sion  of   his   individuality  which    is    best 
known    to   us,  and  which    is   always   the 
same.     But,  if  our  knowledge  of  the  man's 
whole  nature  were  equal  to  our  knowledge 
of  his  style,  we  should  probably  find,  in 
those  cases  where  the  man  seems  to  be 
at  variance  with  his  style,  that  he  is  also 
at  variance  with  himself. 

This  sounds  paradoxical.  But  the  fact 
is,  style  has  a  twofold  nature  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  and  very  difficult  to 
describe.  Subject  to  rules,  and  yet  free  ;| 
transcending  the  conditions  on  which] 
nevertheless  it  depends,  —  style  is  an  art,] 
as  language  is  a  science:  and,  in  a  cer-[ 
tain  sense,  both  are  one,  though  they  arel 
not  the  same.  Thought  is  exacting.  Fromf 
the  latter  it  requires  accuracy,  and  from] 
the  former  beauty. 
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To  follow  thought,  and  to  follow  it 
faithfully  in  all  its  expeditions,  is  the 
function  of  language.  And  thought  is  a 
bold  explorer,  a  rapid  and  adventurous 
traveller,  whose  ways  are  as  wild  as  the 
wind  and  as  wanton  as  a  will  o'  the  wisp. 
Often  the  path  of  thought  is  rough  hewn 
through  the  solid  rock,  often  it  quakes 
and  shivers  across  a  quicksand,  and  some- 
times there  is  no  path  at  all.  From  prec- 
ipice to  precipice,  over  cloudy  summits, 
into  bottomless  abysses,  along  boundless 
deserts,  or  through  impenetrable  jungles, 
climbing,  leaping,  plodding,  scrambling, 
wherever  thought  leads  language  must 
follow.  And  as  new  ideas  spring  up  by 
the  way,  and  insist  upon  joining  the  ad- 
venture, for  each  idea,  even  in  statu  ?ias- 
centi,  language  must  be  ready  with  a 
word  :  just  the  word  that  is  wanted,  and 
no  other.  Yet  when  language  has  done 
what  it  can  (unfortunately  it  sometimes 
does  more),  when  it  has  extricated  incipi- 
ent ideas  from  their  misty  mental  environ- 
ment, and  constructed  sentences  wherein 
thought  can  recognize  accurate  reflections 
of  its  own  image  —  still  the  restless  think- 
ing power  is  unsatisfied.  The  body  of 
thought  is  there,  complete  in  all  its  limbs, 
and  provided  with  organs  suitable  to  all 
its  functions.  But  the  faultless  frame 
remains  frigid  and  rigid:  form  without 
soul,  a  body  still  lacking  the  breath  of 
life.  Those  eyes  were  not  only  made  to 
see,  they  were  also  meant  to  look.  But 
where  are  the  glances  which  should  ac- 
centuate what  the  lips  have  to  say?  Nor 
are  the  lips  for  speech  only,  but  for  sighs 
also,  and  smiles,  more  expressive  than 
speech. 

One  thought  differs  from  another.  But, 
be  it  cheerful  or  morose,  grand  or  grace- 
ful, stern  or  tender,  tragic  or  comic,  each 
thought  is,  in  its  relation  to  language,  just 
the  same  as  any  other;  for  all  have  a 
common  right  to  require  from  language 
their  adequate  expression.  Grammar  is 
not  cheerful  (every  schoolboy  knows  that), 
nor  is  it  grand  or  graceful.  It  is  only 
accurate  —  and  dull.  What  language  can- 
not do  for  thought  must  be  done  for  it  by 
style;  and  yet  without  language  style  can 
do  nothing.  A  grammar  perfectly  correct, 
and  a  vocabulary  perfectly  pure,  do  not 
suffice  to  constitute  a  beautiful  style;  but, 
for  all  that,  there  can  be  no  beauty  of  style 
without  accuracy  of  language.  For  style 
is  not  an  instrument  outwardly  applied  to 
language  for  its  embellishment.  It  is  the 
inner  spirit  of  all  written  and  spoken  mat- 
ter;    the   individualizing  life   that  trans- 


forms mechanism  into  organism,  breathes 
out  of  it  at  every  pore,  and  diffuses 
throughout  all  its  movements  a  pervading 
personal  quality.  The  nature  of  this  per- 
sonal quality  is,  however,  undetinable,  be- 
cause it  is  indefinite.  The  sources  of  it 
do  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  They  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  choice  of  words  or 
the  structure  of  sentences.  The  effects 
are  atmospheric.  •  Perhaps  we  should  not 
be  far  wrong  if  we  called  it  sentiment. 
Where  there  is  an  absence  of  style  there 
is  an  absence  of  charm  ;  and  if  a  writer 
has  no  style,  it  is  not  as  a  writer  that  he 
specially  concerns  us,  though  what  he 
writes  may  be  of  great  value.  But  neither 
are  grace,  dignity,  and  beauty  essential  to 
the  nature  of  style.  They  are  only  the 
attributes  of  a  good  style  ;  and  when  we 
say  of  a  writer  that  he  has  a  bad  style,  we 
do  not  mean  that  he  has  no  style  at  all. 
There  is  only  one  quality  essential  to  the 
nature  of  style,  and  that  is  individuality. 
The  presence  of  this  quality  sometimes 
makes  ruggedness  pleasing,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  it  always  leaves  symmetry  in- 
sipid. 

An  original  writer  cannot  alter  the  lan- 
guage he  employs;  for  it  does  not  belong 
to  him  alone.  He  must  use  it  as  it  is: 
and  it  is  for  him  what  it  is  for  others  —  a 
property  belonging  no  less  to  the  ear  that 
hears  than  to  the  mouth  that  speaks.  Be- 
tween these  joint  proprietors  of  language 
grammar  has  established  a  modus  vivendi 
by  bringing  the  requirements  of  each  into 
subjection  to  a  common  rule.  But  where 
does  grammar  end  and  style  begin  ?  How 
is  the  author  or  the  orator  to  find  out  the 
precise  limits  within  which  his  own  indi- 
viduality is  legitimately  free  ?  Impossible 
to  say  !  For  there  can  be  no  boundaries 
where  there  is  no  separation.  He  must 
feel  himself  free  even  whilst  he  knows 
that  he  is  under  restriction,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  freedom  he  must  still  ob- 
serve the  laws  that  distinguish  liberty 
from  license.  These  are  the  inexorable 
conditions  of  all  art.  They  leave  the  artist 
free  in  his  relation  to  his  own  nature,  but 
restrict  him  in  his  relation  to  the  nature 
of  his  materials.  They  are  also  the  con- 
ditions of  style. 

Language  and  style  are  like  two  streams 
which  not  only  follow  the  same  course, 
but  flow  between  the  same  banks;  and 
our  perceptions  are  so  constituted  that 
we  can  nevertheless  distinguish,  without 
dividing,  them  by  the  different  impres- 
sions we  obtain  from  each.  But  there  our 
means  of  investigation  stop  short.    Sev- 
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eral  currents  of  color  flow  too;ether  in  a 
single  ray  of  white  light.  Thus  united, 
they  are  undistinguishable  :  but,  dissev- 
ered by  the  interposition  of  a  prism,  each 
continues  its  journey  along  a  separate 
path,  and  at  a  different  pace,  to  the  com- 
mon goal  where  they  all  find  places  of 
their  own  in  the  sevenfold  circle  of  the 
rainbow.  We  have  a  science  of  language 
which  is  purely  metaphysical ;  but  I  have 
sometimes  amused  myself  by  imagining 
the  possibility  of  a  physical  science  of 
language,  a  science  as  experimental  as 
optics,  and  pursued  by  the  same  methods. 
If  we  possessed  such  a  science,  its  pris- 
*  matic  analysis  of  speech  would  perhaps 
enable  us  to  examine  much  closer  into  the 
innermost  workshop  of  thought ; and  many 
things  might  then  be  clear  to  our  knowl- 
edge which  nowonly  stimulate  our  wonder 
by  the  mystery  that  intervenes  between 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  them.  As,  for 
instance,  in  the  composition  of  light  there 
are  substances  which  by  their  effects  we 
recognize  as  chemical,  and  distinguish  as 
such  from  others  that  produce  heat  or 
color,  so  perhaps  we  might  then  be  able 
to  detect,  in  the  analyzed  texture  of  any 
written  or  spoken  matter,  the  spiritual 
source  of  those  peculiar  vibrations  that  so 
powerfully  affect  us  in  certain  words,  of 
which  we  say  that  they  thrill  from  heart 
to  heart.  Perhaps,  too,  we  should  then 
be  better  able  to  explain  what  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  genius  ;  and  only  fancy 
the  rapture  of  the  first  discoverer  whose 
chance  it  might  be  to  find  in  the  speech- 
spectrum  appearances  corresponding  to 
those  Fraunhofer  lines  that  indicate  upon 
the  color  spectrum  the  elements  of  matter 
in  the  light-springs  of  the  sun  —  appear- 
ances enabling  him  to  trace  back  to  their 
sources  in  the  life-springs  of  the  soul, 
spiritual  elements  which  reflect  them- 
selves in  speech  I 

Style  is  pervaded  by  the  presence  of 
such  elements  ;  but  unfortunately  we  lose 
all  trace  of  them  the  moment  we  attempt 
to  experiment  upon  language,  as  we  ex- 
periment on  light,  by  passing  it  through  a 
refracting  medium.  Let  any  one  try  to 
translate  some  foreign  work,  whether  of 
verse  or  prose,  into  his  own  language. 
He  will  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
transfer  the  thoughts  of  its  author  with 
tolerable  fidelity  from  one  language  to 
another,  but  almost  impossible  to  trans- 
mit the  author's  style  ;  for  upon  the  style 
his  own  individuality  acts  as  a  refract- 
ing medium.  A  bad  style  suffers  less 
than  a  good  one,  and  occasionally  it  even 


gains  something  from  translation.  Kant's 
"  Critik  der  reinen  Vernunfi  "  is  more 
readable  in  French  than  in  German,  be- 
cause the  genius  of  the  French  language 
obliges  the  translator  to  break  up  the 
sprawling  German  sentences  and  reset 
their  component  parts  in  a  form  less  intri- 
cate and  more  attractive.  If  some  of  the 
subtler  particles  of  the  author's  meaning 
evaporate  in  the  process,  the  loss  of  them 
is  at  least  compensated  by  the  clarification 
of  what  remains.  But  try  to  translate  any 
one  of  Goethe's  lyrics  into  French,  nay 
even  into  English,  and  the  whole  poem 
evaporates.  Our  own  language  is  more 
capable  than  the  French  of  reproducing 
the  sound,  which  is  often  essential  to  the 
sentiment,  of  German  poetry;  and  yet, 
although  many  have  tried,  no  one  has  suc- 
ceeded in  translating  the  simplest  verses 
of  Heinrich  Heine  into  graceful,  or  even 
idiomatic,  English.  Of  all  kinds  of  writ- 
ing, lyric  poetry  is  indeed  the  most  un- 
translatable, because  no  other  kind  of 
writing  so  entirely  depends  upon  style  for 
its  effect.  If  style  be  the  man  himself, 
then  the  style  of  a  lyric  poem  is  the  poem 
itself,  for  the  poem  is  the  man.  The  epic 
and  dramatic  poets  are  the  historians  of 
the  human  heart,  but  the  lyric  poet  is 
the  biographer  of  his  own  heart;  and  his 
song  is  all  style  because  it  is  all  individ- 
uality. 

The  English  and  German  have  more 
affinity  than  any  other  two  languages ; 
and,  of  all  English  poets,  Shakespeare 
and  Byron  are  the  two  upon  whose  works 
the  most  capable  German  translators  have 
bestowed  the  greatest  pains.  The  result 
not  only  illustrates  the  untranslatable  na- 
ture of  style,  but  also  throws  some  light 
upon  the  cause  of  it.  In  reading  any 
good  German  translation  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  you  almost  hear  the  sound  of  the 
original  words.  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  I  ago, 
Lear,  Juliet,  Perdita,  Imogen,  speak  to  us 
in  German  as  they  speak  to  us  in  English. 
Falstaff  loses  nothing  of  his  humor,  nor 
Hotspur  of  his  fiery  spirit ;  in  a  word,  the 
German  translations  of  Shakespeare  are 
thoroughly  Shakespearian.  But  even  the 
best  German  translations  of  Byron's 
poems  (like  the  best  English  translations 
of  Heine's  poems)  convey  to  us  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  poet's  style,  and  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  original  text  they 
are  painful  reading.  Byron's  irrepres- 
sible personality  saturates  every  other 
quality  of  his  genius,  and  monopolizes 
the  whole  expression  of  it;  whereas  in 
all  the   manifestations  of  Shakespeare's 
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genius  the  personality  of  the  man  himself 
is  so  latent  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
In  this  respect  his  productions  bear  no 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  artist  who  im- 
parts to  bronze  or  marble  ideal  forms 
created  by  his  own  fancy;  but  may  rather 
be  compared  to  the  humbler  work  of  a 
diamond-cutter,  whose  art  is  only  instru- 
mental to  nature,  and  who  does  not  invent, 
but  merely  sets  free,  the  many-colored 
radiance  of  nature's  own  productions. 
Manfred,  Childe  Harold,  Don  Juan,  Lara, 
and  the  other  Byronic  personages,  all 
have  the  same  individuality,  and  it  is  the 
individuality  of  the  poet  himself.  Reckon 
them  up  arithmetically,  and  the  sum  total 
is  Lord  Byron.  But  the  sum  of  Shake- 
speare's characters  is  mankind,  and  its 
separate  factors  are  the  individualities  of 
men.  Buffon's  definition  of  style  there- 
fore exactly  fits  the  later  poet,  but  is  quite 
unapplicable  to  the  earlier  one. 

We  must  not,  however,  stretch  this 
parallel  too  far.  If  Shakespeare's  person- 
ality is  unapparent  in  the  productions  of 
his  genius,  it  is  not  because  he  is  deficient 
in  style,  but  because  he  is  independent  of 
it.  Like  the  prince  who  said  that  he  had 
done  with  fear  as  soon  as  he  was  fright- 
ened, Shakespeare  is  no  longer  himself 
as  soon  as  he  is  entirely  Shakespeare. 

When  Marcellus  cries  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Elsinore,  "  What,  is  Horatio 
there?"  Shakespeare  makes  the  scholar 
from  Wittenberg  reply,  "A  piece  of 
him.'*  Those  words  are  characteristic  of 
their  author,  whose  philosophizing  indi- 
viduality we  recognize  in  his  way  of  de- 
scribing an  individual.  This  dearly  loved 
self  (a  miserable  little  prison  which  we 
cherish  as  the  most  precious  of  our  pos- 
sessions, making  it  the  object  of  all  care 
though  it  is  the  cause  of  all  our  suffering) 
does  not  so  much  belong  to  us  as  we  to 
it,  nor  is  it  ever  completely  at  our  service. 
How  small  a  part  of  it  can  we  bring  to 
bear  even  upon  these  situations  of  life  in 
which  all  our  selfishness  is  most  busily 
engaged  !  Who  is  wholly  and  solely  him- 
self at  any  moment,  or  in  any  matter.? 
How  many  parts  and  parcels  of  ourselves 
can  we  truly  call  our  own?  How  many 
are  the  property  of  others  ?  How  many 
are  merged,  far  beyond  our  reach,  in  that 
infinite  flux  of  phenomena  of  which  we 
ourselves  are  but  fleeting  phases?  And 
yet  we  cannot  extricate  ourselves  from 
the  possession  of  what  we  so  little  pos- 
sess ;  and  the  tyranny  of  our  infinites- 
imal identity  pursues  us  over  the  whole 
field  of  consciousness,  as  that  of  the  no 
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less    infinitesimal   present    clings 
along  the  whole  course  of  time. 

Schopenhauer  attributes  to  genius 
(which  he  identifies  with  a  state  of  pure 
perception  unencumbered  by  any  sense  of 
individuality)  the  exclusive  power  to  set 
us  free  now  and  then  from  this  bondage, 
by  making  us  one  with  the  universe  from 
which  we  are  isolated  by  it.  '*  The  deliv- 
erance of  knowledge,"  he  says,  '*  from  the 
service  of  the  will,  the  forgetting  of  self 
as  an  individual,  lifts  us  into  a  world  from 
which  everything  is  absent  that  influenced 
our  will  and  moved  us  so  violently  through 
it.  Happiness  and  unhappiness  have  dis- 
appeared ;  we  are  no  longer  individual  ; 
the  individual  is  forgotten  ;  we  are  only 
that  one  eye  of  the  world  which  looks  out 
from  all  knowing  creatures,  and  all  dif- 
ference of  individuality  so  entirely  disap- 
pears that  it  is  all  the  same  whether  the 
perceiving  eye  belongs  to  a  mighty  king 
or  to  a  wretched  beggar;  for  neither  joy 
nor  complaining  can  pass  that  boundary 
with  us.  So  near*  us  lies  a  sphere  in 
which  we  escape  from  all  our  misery." 
But  then,  he  adds,  "as  soon  as  any  single 
relation  to  our  will  (that  is  to  our  own  per- 
sonality) even  of  these  objects  of  our  pure 
contemplation  comes  again  into  conscious- 
ness, the  magic  is  at  an  end.  We  fall 
back  into  the  knowledge  that  is  governed 
by  the  principle  of  sufiicient  reason  ;  we 
no  longer  know  the  idea  but  the  particular 
thing,  the  link  of  a  chain  to  which  ive  also 
belong,  and  we  are  again  abandoned  to  all 
our  woe."  "Most  men,"  he  continues, 
"remain  almost  always  at  this  standpoint, 
because  they  entirely  lack  objectivity,  i.e. 
genius.  Therefore  they  have  no  pleasure 
in  being  alone  with  nature;  they  need 
company,  or  at  least  a  book.  For  their 
knowledge  remains  subject  to  their  will; 
they  seek  therefore  in  objects  only  some 
relation  to  their  will,  and  whenever  they 
see  anything  that  has  no  such  relation, 
there  sounds  within  them,  like  a  ground 
bass  in  music,  the  constant  inconsolable 
cry,  '  It  is  of  no  use  to  me  ! ' " 

But  after  dilating  on  "the  blessedness 
of  a  state  of  pure  willess  perception" 
(that  is  of  consciousness  freed  from  in- 
dividualiiy)  Schopenhauer  mournfully  ex- 
claims, "Who  has  the  strength  to  con- 
tinue long  in  it  ?"  Well,  I  think  we  may 
be  certain  that  to  Shakespeare  at  least 
such  strength  was  given.  And  hence  the 
perfect  impartiality  with  which  he  inter- 
ests himself  and  us  in  each  of  his  charac- 
ters. The  wise,  the  foolish,  the  good,  the 
evil,  the  victorious,  and  the  defeated,  all 
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of  them  are  the  same  to  him,  for  not  one 
of  them  has  any  personal  relation  to  him- 
self ;  and  in  that  state  of  pure  perception 
"  it  is  all  the  same  whether  the  perceiving 
eye  belongs  to  a  mighty  king  or  to  a  mis- 
erable beggar."  Hence,  too,  I  think,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  aesthetic  pleasure 
we  derive  from  the  Shakespearian  drama. 
It  affects  us  like  a  remembrance  of  past 
events  and  distant  scenes,  in  which  we 
ourselves  have  once  taken  an  active  part, 
but  to  which  we  have  no  longer  any 
active  personal  relation  ;  so  that  when 
we  contemplate  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  memory,  it  is  with  a  feeling  that 
approaches  to  pleasure  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  its  distance  from  the  pain 
of  subjective  sensation.  In  the  same 
way. Shakespeare  presents  to  us  our  own 
passions  and  their  penalties,  our  wills 
and  humors,  joys  and  sorrows,  triumphs 
and  defeats,  in  a  form  that  enables  us  to 
see  what  we  are  without  the  pain  of  too 
acutely  feeling  what  we  see.  What  gives 
a  certain  air  of  kinship  to  all  the  persons 
of  the  Shakespearian  drama  is  not  the 
individuality  of  the  poet,  but  "  the  touch 
oi  nature  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  For  the  Shakespearian  drama  is, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  epitome  of  that  other 
stupendous  drama  of  which  we  are  our- 
selves the  authors,  actors,  and  specta- 
tors. What  does  it  all  mean  ?  How  has 
it  come  about  ?  And  what  is  to  come  out 
of  it?  .These  are  questions  which  will 
never  cease  to  haunt  us  ;  and,  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  answer  them,  it  is  no  less 
impossible  to  suppress  the  desire  to  ask 
them.  But  after  all,  the  only  question 
that  personally  concerns  any  one  is, 
"What  is  his  own  relation  to  the  whole  ?  " 
And  that  is  a  question  which  every  one 
must  answer  for  himself.  Most  of  us 
know  what  parts  we  have  to  play,  and 
n^any  of  us  know  how  to  play  them,  al- 
tliough  not  one  of  us  knows  why  he  must 
play  any  part  at  all. 

Whatever  the  matter  in  hand,  or  the 
subject  under  discussion,  Cato  invariably 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Carthage  was 
to  be  destroyed.  Without  being  Catos, 
we  all  have  our  own  ccEterum  censeo ;  and 
the  first  and  last  word  ot  every  man's  life 
is  MAN.  So,  too,  let  the  first  word  be  also 
the  last  of  this  rambling  catiserie j  which 
has  led  me  round  in  a  circle,  by  tempting 
me  to  consider  nature  as  the  original 
thought,  and  all  creation  as  the  original 
language.  For,  if  I  am  asked  to  complete 
the  analogy  by  saying  what  is  the  original 
style,  I  can  only  end  as  I  began, 
Le  style  c'est  V HOMME. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MAGDA'S   COW. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

WEDDING  CEREMONIES. 

**  Eh  nun  heirathen  wir  eben 
Das  iibrige  wird  sich  geben." 

GOETHB. 

No;  Magda  had  no  lover  as  yet,  as 
Filip  had  remarked,  so  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  her  from  becoming  his  wife. 
It  is  true  she  had  liked  to  laugh  and  joke 
with  the  handsome  Danelo,  and  at  the 
village  merry-makings  he  had  been  her 
most  constant  partner;  but  no  one,  not 
even  Magda  herself,  had  taken  these  at- 
tentions to  mean  anything  serious — in 
fact,  nothing  serious  could  be  meant  by  a 
a  lad  who  had  not  a  penny  of  his  own  in 
the  world.  Living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
he  earned  his  bread,  in  a  careless  lazy  fash- 
ion, taking  service  wherever  chance  di- 
rected, now  with  one  master,  now  with 
another,  never  long  in  one  place.  Often 
chastised  by  the  men  and  turned  out  of 
doors  for  indolence  and  inexactitude,  he 
was  almost  as  frequently  begged  back  into 
favor  by  the  women.  It  was  only  ihe 
very  oldest  and  sourest  of  the  fair  sex 
who  failed  to  be  won  by  the  half-childish, 
half-impudent  grace  of  the  fair-haired 
youth,  whose  blue  eyes  had  sbch  a  danc- 
ing light  in  them,  whose  smile  was  so 
irresistible.  He  was  the  handsomest  lad 
in  the  village,  as  Magda  was  the  bonniest 
lass,  and  if  he  singled  her  out  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  other  maidens,  it  was  but  the 
mutual  attraction  of  two  bright  young  be- 
ings who  feel  their  fitness  for  each  other. 
It  was  an  innocent  and  natural  coquetry 
that  made  each  of  them  aware  that  the 
other.'s  beauty  completed  their  own. 

Neither  Madame  Wolska  nor  Filip' 
Buska  had  for  a  moment  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  a  refusal  on  Magda's 
part,  nor  did  Magda  herself  contemplate 
refusing  the  honor  thus  unexpectedly 
thrust  upon  her.  She  was  amazed,  bewil- 
dered at  this  surprising  turn  of  fate  ;  but 
she  would  as  little  have  thought  of  saying 
no,  as  would  a  beggar  refuse  a  fortune 
which  came  in  his  way  unawares. 

He  was  a  peasant,  and  she  was  a  peas- 
ant lass,  yet  for  all  that  it  was  a  very  great 
marriage  for  Magda,  for  Filip  was  indis- 
putably the  first  man  in  the  village,  and 
she,  as  his  wife,  would  enjoy  a  position  to 
which  she  would  never  have  thought  of 
aspiring.  He  was  sure  to  be  chosen  wojt 
(village  bailiff)  before  long,  as  everybody 
knew;  for  the  present  wojt^  old  Gregory, 
had  taken  to  drinking,  and   his.  memory 
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was  beojinning  to  fail.  Filip  was  already 
the  rezi  woj't  in  all  but  the  name  ;  it  was 
to  him  that  every  one  in  the  village  came 
for  advice  and  direction,  and  his  opinions 
and  decisions  were  accepted  as  matters  of 
gospel. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  joy  and  exultation  were  the  only  pre- 
vailing sentiments  in  Magda's  mind  as 
she  prepared  to  receive  the  bridesmen 
who  liad  been  delegated  to  make  the  formal 
application  for  her  hand. 

Filip  was  so  grave,  so  stern-looking, 
that  she  thought  she  would  never  be  able 
to  feel  quite  at  her  ease  beside  him. 
Magda  had  had  her  dreams,  like  all  other 
girls;  and  whenever  she  had  seen  in  her 
visions  the  event  which  is  so  all-impor- 
tant to  every  woman,  be  she  high  or  lowly 
born,  there  had  always  been  thereto  a 
prelude  of  soft  glances  and  tender  atten- 
tions, of  presents  offered  and  labor  shared, 
of  walks  and  dances  together,  all  of  which 
were  missing  from  the  reality  which  had 
so  suddenly  taken  the  place  of  the  vision. 
Nothing  remained  here  but  a  grave  and 
melancholy  man,  who  was  asking  her  to 
come  and  look  after  his  children  and  boil 
his  potatoes. 

Nevertheless  the  prospect,  such  as  it 
was,  was  one  which  many  a  village  girl 
would  envy  ;  and  Magda  herself  was  sen- 
sible enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the  latent 
feeling  of  disappointment  of  which  she 
was  not  wholly  able  to  divest  herself,  and 
she  was  quite  ready  to  love  her  husband 
if  he  would  only  let  her. 

So  the  bridesmen  came,  and  the  wSdki 
was  drunk,  and  a  white  cloth  given  over 
to  them  in  token  of  assent,  and  a  week 
later  shining  periwinkle  garlands  were 
twined  to  deck  out  the  Bride. 

Two  xjays  before  her  wedding  day, 
Magda,  returning  from  the  village,  met 
young  Danelo  on  the  road.  She  had  not 
seen  him  since  the  event  had  been  de- 
cided. 

"What  news  is  this,  pretty  Magda?" 
he  cried  out.  "  So  you  are  going  to  wear 
a  cap  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  your  leave,"  she  answered 
laughing.     '*  Why  should  I  not  }  " 

"Why,  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
wait  for  me  ?  "  he  answered  in  the  same 
tone.  "I  am  going  to  be  a  soldier.  In 
three  years  1  shall  come  back  from  the 
war  with  a  sackful  of  gold." 

"  More  likely  the  sack  will  be  as  empty 
as  your  head,"  jested  Magda. 

"  Who  knows  !  "  he  said  lightly.  "  May- 
be you  are  right ;  but  bid  me  farewell, 
Magda,  and  give  me  a  kiss." 


"  Nonsense,"  said  Magda  more  serious- 
ly ;  "  I  am  Filip's  bride." 

"  You  will  not  ?  Then  never  mind ;  per- 
haps you  will  be  kinder  when  I  return. 
There  are  plenty  girls  in  the  village  down 
there,  ay,  and  wives  too,  who  are  not  so 
prudish,"  and  he  went  away  singing,  — 

All  the  girls  they  tell  me 

I'm  a  handsome  lad; 
If  I  look  at  Halka, 

Straightway  Felka's  sad. 

If  I  dance  with  Hanna, 

Zosia  hangs  her  head; 
If  I  kiss  Olenka, 

Kasza's  eyes  are  red. 

Wife  I  therefore  cannot, 

Really  cannot  take. 
For  you  see  so  many 

Other  hearts  would  break. 

The  wedding  day  came,  and  all  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies  were  celebrated  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  place.  The 
wedding  guests  assembled  in  front  of  the 
great  house  and  sang, — 

Noble  master  ours. 
Noble  master  ours, 
You  have  many  flowers 
Growing  on  your  land. 
We  a  joyful  band 
At  your  threshold  stand ; 
We  have  come  to  pray. 
Do  not  say  us  nay  — 
One  of  yonder  flowers 
Give  us  to  be  ours. 

Noble  lady  fair, 
In  your  chamber  there 
1  You  have  maidens  rare ; 

Eyes  like  stars  so  bright, 
Sicin  like  milk  so  white, 
Hair  as  black  as  night. 
We  have  come  to  pray, 
Do  not  say  us  nay  — 
Yonder  pretty  maid 
Give  us  ere  she  fade. 

After  the  masters  of  the  house  have  sig- 
nified their  consent,  and  the  bride  has 
been  led  forward,  the  bridesmaids  sing,  — 

Hawthorn  berries  rosy  red 
Crown  Marysia's  bonny  head; 
Hawthorn  blossoms  bright  and  fair 
Bind  a  wreath  to  deck  her  hair. 

Then  the  bride,  or  one  of  the  other  girls 
in  her  place,  sings, — 

Oh,  my  mother,  tell  me  true, 
Will  my  eyes  be  always  blue? 
Shall  I  always  be  as  fair 
As  the  flowers  in  my  hair  ? 

Will  my  lips  be  always  red 
Like  the  berries  on  my  head? 
Like  the  flowers  my  skin  as  white, 
Will  my  eyes  be  always  bright  ? 
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Some  one  in  the  name  of  the  parents 
gives  the  following  answer:  — 

Nay,  my  foolish  daughter,  nay, 
You  are  only  fair  to-day  ; 
Once  a  wife  and  not  a  maid, 
Then  your  beauty  soon  will  fade. 

Grey  will  turn  your  raven  hair, 
Brown  the  skin  that  is  so  fair, 
Day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
Like  unto  a  faded  flower. 

On  hearing  this,  the  young  girl's  desire 
for  matrimony  appears  to  be  somewhat 
cooled  down,  and  she  sings,  — 

Parents  dear,  I  pray, 
Send  me  not  away ; 
Say  the  bridesmen  no. 
Do  not  let  me  go. 
See  my  little  foot 
In  its  leather  boot. 
While  the  boots  are  new. 
Let  me  bide  with  you  ; 
When  the  shoes  are  worn, 
And  the  soles  are  torn, 
Rent  at  heel  and  toe, 
Only  then  I'll  go  ! 

The  parents,  however,  do  not  close  with 
this  offer  of  their  daughter,  and  are  of 
opinion  that  she  has  lived  with  them  quite 
long  enough  :  — 

Nay,  my  daughter,  nay. 
Here  you  cannot  stay. 
Many  boots  you've  worn, 
Many  clothes  you've  torn  : 
You  must  now  be  wed, 
And  your  daily  bread 
Elsewhere  you  must  find ; 
For  your  mother  kind, 
And  your  father  true, 
Have  no  more  for  you. 
Cut  your  raven  hair  — 
No  more  wreath  you'll  wear ; 
Call  the  holy  priest ; 
Bake  the  wedding  feast ; 
Sound  the  harp  and  lute  — 
Flowers  must  turn  to  fruit. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ceremony  the 
bride's  hair  is  cut  to  about  the  height  of 
her  shoulders,  her  wreath  is  taken  off,  and 
she  is  solemnly  invested  with  the  cap, 
which  henceforward  marks  her  as  a  ma- 
tron. This  taking  off  of  the  wreath  has 
given  rise  to  countless  songs  and  rhymes  : 
one  of  these  is  as  follows,  and  was  sung 
at  Magda's  wedding:  — 

"  Oh,  why  do  you  weep,  my  bonny  lass, 

By  the  river  Don  to-day?" 
"  I  weep  to-day  for  my  golden  wreath 

Which  the  water  has  swept  away." 

"Oh,  do  not  weep  more,  my  bonny  lass. 

For  I  have  a  milk-white  swan, 
And  he  will  fetch  back  your  golden  wreath 

From  out  of  the  river  Don." 


And  the  milk-white  swan,  he  swam  so  fast, 

But  the  crown  swam  faster  yet. 
"  My  bofiny  gold  wreath  !  my  virgin  wreath  ! 

I  weep  for  you,  and  I  fret !  " 

Then  the  milk-white  swan  he  spread  his  wings. 

And  flew  through  the  air  apace  ; 
But  the  golden  wreath  he  could  not  reach, 

And  the  swan,  he  lost  the  race. 

For  though  faster  yet,  and  faster  still 

Pursued  it  the  flying  swan  ; 
The  golden  wreath,  it  sank  down  beneath 

The  waves  of  the  river  Don  ! 

The  maiden  she  stood  by  the  water-side. 
And  she  loudly  cried,  "  Dear  swan  ! 

Oh  bring  me  back  my  bonny  gold  wreath 
From  out  of  the  river  Don  ! " 

No  wreath  brought  back  the  milk-white  swan, 

For  he  could  not  find  it  more ; 
But  a  dainty  cap  of  linen  fine 

In  his  beak  aloft  he  bore. 

"  Your  wreath  it  is  lost,  my  bonny  lass. 

But  'tis  useless  to  repine  ; 
So  dry  your  sweet  eyes,  and  deck  your  head 

With  this  cap  of  linen  fine." 

The  linen  cap  it  was  gently  placed 

Her  jetty  curls  upon. 
But  over  the  maiden's  golden  wreath 

Rolled  the  waves  of  the  river  Don. 

Madame  Wolska  had  presented  Magda 
with  sheets  and  pillow-covers  on  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  she  sent  down  supplies  of 
apples  and  sausages,  white  bread  and 
brandy,  to  furnish  the  wedding  feast.  But 
though  there  was  good  fare  in  plenty, 
there  was  no  sense  of  gaiety  among  the 
wedding  guests;  the  impression  left  by 
the  cholera  was  as  yet  too  recent  to  be 
got  rid  of.  None  of  the  usual  games  and 
jokes  were  practised  on  this  occasion  ; 
there  was  little  singing,  and  no  dancing, 
and  not  a  single  man  drank  more  wodki 
than  was  good  for  him.  It  was  all  as 
decorous,  and  nearly  as  dull,  as  a  court 
ceremony.  Nevertheless,  all  the  details 
of  the  ceremony  were  carefully  observed  ; 
and  when  the  loaves  were  cut,  the  "Song 
of  the  Wheaten  Bread,"  which  belonged 
to  the  village  programme,  was  sung,  in- 
serting as  usual  the  names  of  the  new- 
married  couple. 

SONG  OF  THE  WHEATEN   BREAD. 
"Come,  wheaten  bread,  and  tell  me  true, 

Who  was  it  ploughed  your  field  ? " 
"  Filip  it  was,  and  Magda  too  ; 
They  met  first  in  that  field. 
He  looked  at  her. 

And  gave  a  sigh,  — 
The  furrows  were 
All  ploughed  awry." 
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**  Come,  wheaten  bread,  and  tell  me  true, 

Who  was  it  cut  the  corn  ?  " 
'•  Filip  it  was  and  Magda  who 
Together  cut  the  corn. 
He  there  began 

The  lass  to  court,  — 
The  corn  it  was 
Cut  all  too  short." 

"  Come,  wheaten  bread,  and  tell  me  who 

The  corn  threshed  in  the  barn  ? " 
"Filip  it  was,  and  Magda  too, 
Who  threshed  it  in  the  barn. 
And  while  they  threshed 

He  stole  a  kiss, — 
The  work,  alas  ! 
Was  done  amiss." 

**  Come,  wheaten  bread,  and  tell  me  who 

The  corn  took  to  the  mill  ? " 
"Filip  it  was  and  Magda  too, 
Who  took  it  to  the  mill. 
With  tender  care 

He  shared  her  load, — 
Much  grain  was  spilt 
Upon  the  road." 

"  Come,  wheaten  loaf,  and  tell  me  true, 

Who  was  it  baked  the  bread  ? " 
"  Filip  it  was  and  Magda  who 
Together  baked  the  bread. 
He  pressed  her  then 

To  be  his  wife, 
And  swore  to  love  her 
All  his  life." 

"  Come,  wheaten  loaf,  and  tell  me  true 

Who  will  now  eat  this  bread?" 
"Filip  will  eat,  and  Magda  too, 
Herewith  this  loaf  of  bread. 
And  if  they  have 
Forgot  the  salt. 
They  cannot  complain,  — 
'Twas  their  own  fault ! " 

That  this  song  was  not  particularly 
appropriate  to  the  wedding  in  question 
was  evident  to  any  one  who  knew  Filip 
Buska,  whose  mind  was  so  extremely  well 
balanced  that  even  if  he  had  been  in  love 
it  was  hardly  likely  that  the  tender  passion 
should  find  expression  in  crooked  furrows 
or  spilt  grain.  But  etiquette  demanded 
that  it  should  be  sung  all  the  same.* 

*  In  Poland  and  Russia  the  wedding  ceremonies  are 
of  a  very  dramatic  character,  and  there  are  numberless 
traditional  songs  which  form  part  of  the  programme 
Most  of  these  ditties  resemble  each  other  in  character  ; 
but  as  a  rule,  each  village  or  district  has  its  own  set  of 
wedding  rhymes.  Many  of  the  wedding  songs  lay  great 
stress  on  the  disadvantage  of  marrying  a  widower,  and 
depict  the  prospects  in  the  most  uninviting  colors ;  as, 
for  instance  :  — 

If  a  widow* d  man  you  wed. 
Then  you'll  have  a  thorny  bed. 
He  will  praise  his  former  wife 
Till  you  re  weary  of  your  life  ; 
Then  the  children  too  will  cry, 
"  Why  did  our  own  mother  die?" 
And  the  servants  they  will  say 
"  Times  were  better.    Lack-a-day  I  " 


CHAPTER    V. 
THE   GOD   OF   SLEEP. 

"  My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  bees, 
Whose  murmur  invites  one  to  sleep." 

Shenstonk. 

Something  more  than  three  years  had 
passed  since  Magda  became  the  wife  of 
Filip  Buska,  and  he  had  had  no  occasion 
to  regret  his  choice.  She  kept  his  house 
tidy,  and  cooked  his  food  to  his  liking; 
the  children  were  fond  of  her,  and  the 
cow  she  had  brought  with  her  as  dowry 
came  in  usefully  in  the  housekeeping. 
They  were  able  to  make  a  little  fresh  but- 
ter for  the  market  every  week,  and  the 
calves  fetched  a  good  price. 

As  no  child  of  her  own  had  been  sent 
to  take  the  first  place  in  her  heart,  Magda 
would  fain  have  transferred  the  whole 
strength  of  her  affections  to  her  husband's 
little  ones;  but  though  they  had  from  the 
first  clung  lovingly  to  this  young  and 
pretty  new  mamma,  who  was  always  ready 
to  play  with  them  and  sing  them  songs, 
and  who  never  scolded  them,  even  when 
they  upset  a  bowl  of  milk  or  tore  their 
clothes,  they  were  now  growing  big  and 
independent,  and  did  not  care  to  be  fon- 
dled and  petted  as  of  yore. 

Was  Magda  happy  in  her  married  life? 
No  one  had  ever  thought  of  asking  her 
that  question,  nor  had  she  asked  it  of 
herself.  Of  course  she  must  be  happy. 
How  could  it  be  otherwise.''  Was  she 
not  mistress  of  the  prettiest  cottage  in  the 
village?  and  the  best-kept  garden  ?  And 
had  she  not  the  best  man  in  the  village 
for  her  husband  as  well?  There  were 
men  in  the  village  who  spent  all  their 
earnings  in  the  brandy-shop;   and  there 

Or  the  following,  entitled  "  Grass  and  Straw:  "  — 
Oh,  bonny  lass,  But  straw  is  dry. 

Your  flowers  are  fair ;         And  straw  is  old  ; 
Sweet  is  the  grass.  And  you  will  cry, 

Golden  your  hair.  And  he  will  scold. 

With  grasses  sweet 
And  flowers  fair, 
A  garland  meet 
Bind  for  your  hair. 

But  if  you  bind 
With  straw  your  crown. 
Will  come  the  wind 
And  blow  it  down. 

Alone  the  grass 
Is  sweet  and  fair, 
Oh,  bonny  lass,  _ 
To  bind  your  hair. 

Then  take  a  lad 
To  be  your  mate, 
A  wid'wer  sad 
Is  not  your  fate. 

Your  eyes  are  blue. 
Your  hair  is  gold ; 
A  lad  can  woo. 
For  youth  is  bold. 


The  straw  can  bind 
But  cannot  keep, 
Will  come  the  wind 
When  he's  asleep. 

You  have  a  stone, 
'Tis  hard  and  cold. 
Then  give  it  to 
The  wid'wer  old. 

In  early  spring 
The  birds  will  pair; 
You  have  a  ring. 
Gold  like  your  hair. 

Oh  give  it  to 
The  bonny  lad. 
The  stone  unto 
The  wid'  wer  sad. 

Oh,  bonny  lass. 
Your  flowers  are  fair  ; 
Sweet  is  the  grass. 
Golden  your  hair. 
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were  men  who  had  to  go  to  the  Jew  every 
year  for  money  to  buy  their  boots  and 
shirts;  and  there  were  many  households 
where,  when  spring  came  round,  the  gar- 
ners were  empty  of  corn,  and  who  had  to 
scrimp  and  fast  till  after  harvest-time; 
there  were  even  men  who  beat  their  wives, 
and  used  hard  words  towards  them,  but 
Filip  Buska  was  not  that  sort  of  man. 
He  had  never  said  a  harsh  word  to  Mag- 
da,  and  he  only  used  his  strong,  muscular 
arms  for  legitimate  work.  More  than 
once  Magda  had  had  occasion  to  rejoice 
at  her  superior  luck,  when,  late  on  Satur- 
day nights,  she  had  seen  her  neighbor, 
the  careworn  and  overworked  mother  of 
seven  children,  leading  home  her  reeling 
and  drunken  husband  from  the  spirit-shop, 
where  he  had  probably  left  more  than  half 
of  his  week's  earnings.  It  would  there- 
fore have  been  very  ungrateful  on  Magda's 
part,  if  she  had  not  considered  herself  an 
exceptionally  lucky  and  fortunate  woman. 
She  was  dissatisfied  with  herself  when  she 
caught  herself  envying  the  handsomer 
sheepskin  fur  of  some  other  woman,  or 
when  she  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh  on 
meeting  some  other  couple  returning  from 
church  or  market  affectionately  linked  to- 
gether. She  knew  very  well  that  the 
sheepskin  coat  had  not  yet  been  paid  for, 
and  that  the  affectionate  husband  would 
most  likely  b,eat  his  wife  when  he  reached 
home  ;  yet  over  and  over  again  she  caught 
herself  thinking  that  she  would  like  her 
husband  to  hold  her  round  the  waist  as 
that  other  man  was  doing,  and  that  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  more  affectionate  demon- 
stration on  his  part,  she  would  readily 
agree  to  put  up  with  her  share  of  counter- 
balancing blows.  Blows  could  only  make 
her  back  ache  for  an  hour  or  two,  but  the 
placid  indifference  which  always  marked 
Filip's  manner  towards  her  was  leaving 
an  ache  in  her  heart  which  grew  stronger 
as  time  wept  on.  Perhaps  it  was  only  the 
instinctive  spirit  of  discontent  which  pos- 
sesses many  women,  and  makes  them 
wish  for  what  they  have  not  got.  Men 
are  generally  accused  of  not  understand- 
ing the  other  sex;  but  how  on  earth  is  a 
man  to  guess  that  his  wife  is  pining  be- 
cause he  does  not  beat  her.? 

During  the  first  year  of  their  marriage, 
Magda  had  made  many  attempts  to  draw 
nearer  to  her  husband,  to  share  his  inter- 
ests and  occupations,  but  her  efforts  had 
met  with  but  scanty  reward.  Encouraged 
by  his  brilliant  success  as  a  coffin-maker, 
Filip  had  latterly  given  up  more  and  more 
of  his  time  to  carpentry;  and  though  rab- 
bit-hutches and  pigeon-houses  could  not, 


of  course,  be  as  remunerative  as  coffins, 
yet  their  fabrication  during  spare  mo- 
ments always  brought  in  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  the  weekly  earnings. 

Recollecting  what  Filip  had  once  said  of 
Julka's  useful  service  in  that  way,  Magda 
had  sought  to  imitate  her  example,  and 
had  often  lingered  about  the  shed  which 
her  husband  had  converted  into  a  rough 
workshop;  but  for  the  most  part  he  had 
seemed  hardly  aware  of  her  presence,  and 
never  addressed  her  unless  she  made 
some  mistake  or  knocked  down  one  of  his 
tools.  Once  when  in  a  fit  of  zeal  she  had 
volunteered  to  plane  a  board  for  him,  she 
had  cut  her  wrist  so  severely  that  for  a 
fortnight  she  had  been  unable  to  milk  the 
cow. 

"  You  are  not  fit  for  that  sort  of  work, 
Magda,"  he  had  said,  not  unkindly  but 
coldly;  "you  are  too  impatient  to  make  a 
good  carpenter.  You  will  be  of  more,  use 
if  you  bide  indoors  and  mind  the  children 
and  the  cooking.  I  can  do  my  work 
alone." 

Once  in  returning  from  market  where 
a  litter  of  sucking-pigs  and  some  heads 
of  poultry  had  realized  an  exceptionally 
high  price,  she  had  ventured  to  ask  her 
husband  whether  he  would  not  this  year 
add  another  string  of  corals  to  her  neck- 
lace. 

He  looked  at  her  with  surprise. 

"  More  corals !  What  do  you  want 
more  corals  for?  You  have  two  rows 
already." 

"  But  almost  every  woman  in  the  village 
has  three  at  least.  Even  Pawel  Wodak, 
who  has  ten  children  and  can  scarcely 
feed  them,  gave  his  wife  a  new  row  last 
fair." 

"  More  fool  he,"  answered  Filip.  •' Jul- 
ka  had  only  two,  those  same  two  that  you 
wear,  and  she  never  thought  of  asking  for 
more.  She  was  not  one  of  those  silly 
wenches,  like  many  in  the  village,  who 
deck  themselves  out  to  make  other  women 
jealous,  and  to  attract  the  eyes  of  the 
young  men  at  church." 

Magda  thought  to  herself  that  Julka's 
plain  Ireckled  face  had  not  been  likely  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church-goers  of 
either  sex,  and  perhaps  she  felt  conscious 
that  her  glowing  beauty  deserved  a  richer 
frame  than  these  two  scanty  rows  of  coral 
beads,  for  she  answered, — 

"Julka  was  different." 

"  Yes  ;  Julka  was  a  sensible  woman," 
said  Filip,  and  there  the  conversation  was 
dropped  ;  and  when  some  minutes  later 
her  husband  remarked,  "  I  was  thinking 
that  next   month,  when  the  cow  calves, 
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there  will  be  just  enough  money  to  buy  a 
turning-lathe,"  she  did  not  venture  to 
utter  any  expression  of  dissent. 

The  three  years  which  had  passed  had 
brought  but  few  clianges  in  the  village. 
About  the  time  of  Magda's  marriage, 
Danelo  had  bee^n  taken  away  by  the  sol- 
diers. His  time  of  service  was  over  by 
rights  already,  but  he  had  not  returned  to 
the  village.  Perhaps  he  l>ad  taken  service 
elsewhere,  Magda  thought,  or  else  he 
might  have  married  and  settled  down  in 
some  other  part  of  the  country. 

Madame  Wolska  no  longer  resided  at 
the  great  house:  it  was  more  than  two 
years  since  she  had  left  the  place  in  her 
travelling-carriage,  taking  with  her  many 
trunks  packed  full  of  blue  and  green  and 
rose-colored  gowns  ;  for  her  time  of  mourn- 
ing was  over,  and  she  was  going  to  enjoy 
herself  and  see  the  world.  People  said 
she  was  travelling  in  foreign  countries. 
Only  once  in  these  two  years  she  had  re- 
turned for  a  few  weeks,  merely  to  collect 
her  rents  and  give  some  orders.  She  had 
had  a  new  maid  with  her  then — a  thin, 
sharp-featured  woman,  whom  they  called 
Mademoiselle  Josephine,  and  who  held  up 
her  hands  in  horror  at  everything  that  she 
saw,  and  pronounced  the  country  to  be 
horrible!  detestable!  She  it  was  who 
now  "  confectioned  "  the  rainbow-colored 
robes  for  her  mistress,  and  whose  deft 
fingers  built  up  Sophie  Wolska's  luxuriant 
hair  into  that  surprising  edifice  of  curls 
and  puffs  which  now  replaced  the  smooth 
braids  of  her  widowhood. 

No  rumor  had  as  yet  made  people  sup- 
pose that  she  contemplated  giving  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  deceased  Wolski.  Appar- 
ently she  was  enjoying  her  liberty,  and 
had  not  as  yet  found  it  worth  her  while 
to  barter  it  against  a  new  name. 

On  a  fine  evening  on  one  of  the  last 
days  of  July,  Magda  was  sitting  on  the 
little  bench  before  the  cottage  door. 
There  was  no  more  work  to  be  done  for 
the  day,  and  she  was  enjoying  an  hour  of 
rest  before  supper-time. 

It  had  been  one  of  those  few  days 
which  had  come  to  us  in  midsummer, 
where  nature  is  quite  passive,  and  sus- 
pends for  a  few  passing  hours  her  eternal 
labor  of  alternate  creation  and  destruc- 
tion. Every  leaf  had  already  expanded  to 
its  full  size,  every  blade  of  grass  had 
grown  to  its  utmost  height,  every  flower 
had  deepened  its  chalice  to  its  full  depth, 
every  brilliant  insect  was  let  free  from  its 
shrouding  chrysalis.  The  young  birds 
were  all  fledged  and  fiown  from  their 
nests.     Everything   was  at  its  prime;  it 


was  the  short-lived  season  of  perfect 
beauty  and  vigor,  as  removed  from  the 
unfinished  crudeness  of  youth  as  from  the 
decay  of  old  age.  Spring,  as  represented 
by  eggs,  and  buds,  and  chrysalis,  was  of 
the  past,  but  autumn  fruits  were  still  of 
the  future  ;  and  though  June  was  over, 
full-blown  roses  and  carnations  were  still 
the  order  of  the  day. 

There  were  no  roses  in  Filip's  garden, 
however  —  they  were  not  useful  flowers, 
he  said  ;  and  only  such  as  had  well-estab- 
lished claims,  as  hard-working  domestic 
plants,  were  admitted  within  his  paling. 
No  flaunting  marigolds  or  dahlias,  no  use- 
less pansies,  no  foolish  forget-me-nots. 
Only  the  substantial  sunflower,  whose  oil 
was  valuable ;  the  scarlet-runner,  whose 
qualities  are  well  known  ;  and  the  praise- 
worthy poppy,  whose  seeds  would  be  col- 
lected by-and-by,  to  be  sold  at  the  market, 
and  baked  into  Ciiristmas  cakes.  But 
they  were  pretty  for  ail  that,  those  virtu- 
ous household  flowers ;  for  after  all, 
beauty  and  merit  are  not  always  at  vari- 
ance in  this  world,  and  some  few  useful 
things  are  handsome  as  well. 

The  poppies  covered  the  whole  space 
at  one  side  of  the  garden ;  the  rich  va- 
riety of  tones  to  be  found  among  them 
going  far  to  make  up  for  the  exclusion 
of  other  flowers.  The  white  ones,  so 
delicately  transparent,  so  exquisitely 
crimped,  were  like  some  magnified  and 
idealized  anemone;  the  crimson  and  lilac 
varieties  replaced  all  the  scale  of  tints  of 
the  carnation  and  verbena  tribes,  though 
they  could  not  rival  them  in  sweetness; 
while  the  large  pink  ones,  seen  from  a 
little  distance,  were  a  very  fair  apology 
for  the  exiled  cabbage-roses. 

The  sunflowers,  standing  in  a  row 
against  the  whitewashed  cottage  wall,  had 
been  staring  at  their  great  master  the 
sun  all  day,  in  mute  admiration,  drinking 
in  his  rays,  and  spreading  out  each 
golden  petal  in  his  sight  with  tender  wor- 
ship, to  be  burnt  by  him  into  a  richer  hue. 
And,  like  servile  courtiers  as  they  were, 
now  that  their  master  was  sinking  down 
to  rest  behind  the  low  range  of  wooded 
hills,  they  thought  it  necessary  to  follow 
his  example,  and  began  to  sink  lower 
themselves,  hanging  their  yellow  heads 
wearily  on  their  stalks,  and  curling  up 
their  petals,  in  <^/<7i'<?  indifference  to  every- 
thing else  now  that  he  was  gone. 

Magda  was  feeling  very  solitary  on  this 
lovely  summer  evening ;  she  was  so  lonely 
sitting  here  on  this  roomy  bench,  which 
seemed  constructed  rather  lor  tender  duets 
than  for  solitary  reveries.     If  she  had  at 
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least  had  a  baby  of  her  own  to  lay  on  her 
knee,  she  would  not  have  felt  so  utterly 
alone.  Something  soft  and  warm  which 
belonged  to  her,  and  which  she  had  a 
right  to  keep  beside  her.  She  had  taken 
up  little  Kasza  on  her  lap,  and  had  tried 
to  make  her  rest  her  curly  dark  head 
against  her  shpulder:  but  the  child,  impa- 
tient of  the  caresses,  had  struggled  down 
again,  and  ran  off  to  join  her  brother  Kuba 
at  a  game  of  romps. 

She  had  already  rubbed  and  scoured 
each  pot  and  pan  till  it  shone  again,  and 
had  set  the  supper  to  boil,  so  there  was 
nothing  further  to  do.  She  went  and 
looked  into  the  open  shed  where  her  hus- 
band was  at  work.  His  back  was  turned 
towards  her,  and  the  rough,  rasping  sound 
of  his  saw  caused  her  footsteps  to  be 
unheard.  She  stood  looking  at  him  for  a 
minute  or  two  in  silence,  but  made  no 
further  effort  to  attract  his  attention,  then 
she  turned  away  and  went  into  the  stables 
alongside. 

The  two  small,  lean  horses  had  already 
laid  down  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs  ;  the 
large  speckled  cow,  more  leisurely  in  her 
proceedings,  was  still  chewing  the  fra- 
grant heap  of  grass  and  clover  before  her. 
Magda  flung  her  arms  round  the  old  cow's 
neck  with  a  sudden  movement  of  unwont- 
ed affection.  She  buried  her  face  on  its 
warm,  soft  shoulder,  while  a  few  heavy, 
burning,  and  utterly  illogical  tears  rolled 
down  on  to  the  heap  of  fodder. 

The  animal  arrested  its  chewing  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  its  large,  soft  eyes  in 
gentle  reproach  upon  her.  "  What  was 
the  meaning  of  this  unnecessary  burst  of 
excitement?  Why  could  she  not  go  and 
eat  her  grass  and  clover  in  peace,  and 
leave  other  people  to  do  the  same.?" 
That  is  what  this  gaze  seemed  to  say. 

Magda  took  the  hint,  and  returned  to 
her  former  post  on  the  garden  bench. 

No  sound  in  the  air  reached  her  here 
save  the  faint  rasp  of  the  saw  at  intervals, 
and  the  buzzing  of  some  score  of  vaga- 
bond bees,  which  had  missed  the  grand 
flitting  of  the  hives  to  their  summer  quar- 
ters in  the  forest,  and  coming  back  una- 
wares to  the  place  of  their  former  resi- 
dence, had  found  their  colony  vanished 
into  thin  air.  Only  the  wooden  stakes 
which  had  propped  up  the  hives  remained, 
and  round  these  the  outcasts  circled  in 
puzzled  dismay,  trying  vainly  to  discover 
some  clue  to  this  mystery. 

The  heavy  narcotic  scent  of  the  poppies 
filled  the  air,  for  the  burning  July  sun  had 
extracted  their  subtle  essence  during  the 
day,  and  sent  it  floating  all  around. 


Each  of  these  brilliant  flowers  was  a 
prison  cell  in  which  lay  fettered  a  slave  of 
the  great  god  of  sleep ;  but  their  master's 
enemy,  the  sun,  had  unwittingly  set  them 
free  to  hover  aloft,  wafting  peace  and  re- 
pose to  weary  mortals  and  aching  hearts. 

This  soothing  influence  was  felt  ere 
long  by  all  the  inmates  of  the  little  gar- 
den. The  birds  had  stopped  singing  on 
the  branches  of  the  apple-trees  ;  the  bees 
no  longer  hurried  in  frenzied  circles  round 
the  site  of  their  lost  home,  but  settled 
down  contentedly  to  rest  in  clusters  on 
the  wooden  stakes.  Magda  herself,  after 
a  while,  felt  an  unwonted  peace  and  quiet 
stealing  over  her.  Her  tears  ceased  to 
flow,  and  she  leant  back  against  the  cot- 
tage wall.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and  pres- 
ently was  fast  asleep. 

She  slept  so  soundly  that  she  never 
heard  any  of  the  carts  which  passed  by 
the  road  in  front  of  the  garden  ;  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog  in  a  neighboring  field  did  not 
disturb  her;  neither  did  she  hear  how 
Kuba  and  Kasza  came  running  in  later  at 
the  front  wicket  shouting  and  laughing,  to 
disappear  again  behind  the  house. 

Of  course  she  never  saw  how  a  young 
man,  with  a  fair  moustache  and  in  a  sol- 
dier's dress,  was  coming  along  the  high- 
road nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  she  slept  on 
even  when,  with  graceful  activity,  he  had 
vaulted  over  the  garden-hedge  and  was 
standing  before  her.  In  fact  she  did  not 
awake  till  just  one  second  too  late ;  for 
that  was  after  this  particularly  impertinent 
young  man  had  bent  down  and  deposed  a 
resounding  salute  on  her  cheek.  Then 
she  started  to  her  feet,  and  stood  con- 
fronting the  culprit  with  bewildered  indig- 
nation. 

Scarcely  did  she  recognize  in  the  hand- 
some and  martial  figure  before  her  the 
boyish  Danelo  of  three  years  ago;  and 
when  she  had  at  last  grasped  the  fact  that 
this  was  indeed  her  old  playmate,  she  did 
not  feel  the  offence  to  be  the  more  par- 
donable on  that  score.  'How  could  he 
dare?  Such  insolence!  Such  unheard- 
of  audacity !  And  she  a  married  wom- 
an ! 

"  Don't  be  angry,"  said  Danelo,  trying 
to  look  contrite.  "  I  really  could  not  help 
it,  and  I  forgot  all  about  your  being  mar- 
ried. I  was  so  happy  to  see  the  village 
again  that  I  would  have  kissed  the  first 
woman  I  saw,  whether  asleep  or  awake  — 
even  old  Katinka,  if  I  had  happened  to  see 
her  first.     Indeed  I  should." 

This  was  hardly  such  a  conciliatory 
argument  as  at  first  sight  appeared;  for 
though  Magda  was  really  very  angry  with 
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Danelo  for  having  kissed  her,  yet  some- 
how she  did  not  care  to  hear  that  he 
would  have  been  as  ready  to  commit  this 
heinous  offence  in  the  case  of  old  Katinka. 
Therefore  she  tried  to  keep  up  her  dignity 
for  a  little  longer,  and  told  herself  that 
Danelo  must  have  become  a  very  wicked 
man  during  these  three  years  of  absence. 
She  would  not  even  admire  his  bright 
scarlet  facings,  which  were  putting  the 
poppies  to  shame,  nor  his  shining  boots, 
nor  his  glittering  sword;  but  she  could 
not  help  acknowledging  to  herself  that  the 
man  Danelo  was  handsomer  far  than  the 
boy  Danelo  had  been. 

Stern  moralizing  ill  suited  her  age,  and 
reproving  words  coming  from  coral  lips 
spunded  strangely  out  of  place.  No 
doubt  Magda  felt  this  herself;  for  when 
at  last  Danelo,  looking  up  at  her  with 
his  frankly  impudent  gaze,  said,  "  Come, 
Magda,  you  have  scolded  me  quite 
enough  ;  I  will  be  good,  and  never  do  it 
again.  Surely  you  will  bid  me  welcome 
now }  I  have  had  no  welcome  as  yet. 
And  you  will  let  me  rest  a  while  on  your 
bench,  for  I  am  footsore  and  weary?  "  she 
was  fain  to  lay  aside  her  unnatural  ro/e 
and  extend  her  hand  half  grudgingly  in 
tardy  welcome  ;  and  though  he  did  not 
look  either  footsore  or  weary,  she  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  grant  him  a  place 
on  the  bench. 

The  same  bench,  which  had  seemed  to 
her  so  uselessly  wide  only  half  an  hour 
before,  now  seemed  to  have  suddenly  nar- 
rowed its  dimensions  ;  for  the  green  cloth 
uhlanka  was  continually  brushing  against 
Madga's  linen  sleeve,  and  her  bare  foot 
more  than  once  came  in  contact  with  the 
rude  steel  spur.  In  eager  conversation 
time  flew  by  rapidly,  there  was  so  much 
to  ask  and  tell  on  both  sides:  the  births, 
deaths,  and  rnarriages  of  the  parish  for  the 
last  three  years;  the  result  of  the  har- 
vests ;  the  innovations  in  road  and  forest. 
Then  there  were  old  reminiscences  to  be 
exchanged  and  memories  to  be  refreshed  ; 
so  that  when,  an  hour  later,  Filip,  leaving 
the  shed  where  it  had  now  become  too 
dark  to  work,  re-entered  the  garden,  he 
found  them  still  deep  in  such  conversation 
as  this:  "Do  you  remember,  Magda,  the 
year  the  vvheat  grew  on  the  low  meadow 
near  the  river  1 "  Or,  "  Danelo,  have  you 
forgotten  the  evening  we  danced  in  the 
barn.?"  Or,  "How  wet  we  got  the  day 
we  "fathered  the  hazel-nuts!" 

Kuba  and  Kasza  now  appearing  on  the 
scene,  remained  rooted  to  the  spot  in  mute 
admiration  of  this  dazzling  visitor,  in  his 
showy  lancer  uniform. 
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"  Are  those  your  children,  Magda  ?  " 
asked  Danelo  abruptly. 

"Nonsense,  Danelo!"  said  Magda, 
with  heightened  color.  *'  Do  not  you  see 
that  they  cannot  be  mine.'*  Kuba  and 
Kasza  are  nearly  seven  years  old,  and  I 
have  been  married  but  half  that  time." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  what  a  child  of 
three  years  looks  like?"  answered  Da- 
nelo, laughing,  and  showing  all  his  even 
white  teeth.  "  I  never  look  at  children. 
I  only  know  that  it  seems  an  age  since  I 
saw  you  last,  and  that  anything  might 
have  happened  since  then." 

*'  It  is  time  for  the  children  to  be  put  to 
bed,"  now  remarked  Filip,  somewhat 
churlishly.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
conversation  as  yet. 

Magda  rose  hastily  and  entered  the 
house. 


From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
DICTIONARY-MAKING.    PAST    AND 
PRESENT.* 

The  recent  issue  of  the  first  part  of 
The  "New  English  Dictionary"  marks 
an  epoch  in  English  dictionary-making. 
Since  Henry  Cockeram  in  1623  published 
his  "  Alphabeticall  and  English  Exposi- 
tor" of  "vulgar  words,"  English  dictiona- 
ries of  many  kinds  and  sizes  have  poured 
from  the  press.  And  yet  no  complete 
work  of  the  kind  has  hitherto  made  even 
a  distant  approach  to  the  ideal. 

It  is  needful  here  at  the  outset  to  re- 
mark that  in  what  is  said  in  the  following 
pages  there  is  no  desire  whatever  to  de- 
preciate the  labors  of  previous  workers  in 
this  field.  The  names  of  Bailey,  Johnson, 
Todd,  Richardson,  Webster,  and  a  host 
of  others,  have  long  deserved,  and  ever 
will  deserve,  the  gratitude  of  English 
scholars.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of 
their  efforts  to  point  out  that  they  were 
unable  to  produce  a  work  for  which  they 
had  not  the  material,  viz.,  an  English  dic- 
tionary really  worthy  of  the  name. 

But  now  there  is  a  solid  basis  for  the 
hope  that  before  many  years  have  passed 

*  I.   The  Epinal  Glossary,  about  700  A.D. 

2.  The  English  Dictionarie  ;  or,  an  Interpreter  of 
Hard  English  Words.  By  H[enry]  C[ockeram], 
Gent.     London,  1623. 

3.  An  Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary. 
.  .  .  By  N.  Bailey,  ^OSilayoQ.    London,  1721. 

4.  A  New  English  Dictionary,  on  Historical  Prin' 
ciples.  Founded  mainly  on  the  Materials  collected  by 
the  Philological  Society,  Edited  by  James  A.  H. 
Murray,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Philologio','  So- 
ciety, with  the  Assistance  of  many  Scholars  an'  'len 
of  Science.  Part  I. :  A  to  ANT.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.     18S4. 
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there  will  be  at  the  service  of  every  stu- 
dent of  our  mother  tongue  a  "  word-book  " 
in  every  way  worthy  of  the  lang^uage  of 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  of  Milton  and 
the  English  Bible,  of  early  English  and 
of  the  nineteenth-century  press. 

Part  I.  of  the  *'  New  English  Diction- 
ary" is  the  last  result  of  a  long  series  of 
developments,  and  no  proper  appreciation 
of  the  great  work  can  be  felt  without  some 
knowledge  of  what  has  preceded  it. 
Hence  it  will  greatly  assist  our  careful 
consideration  of  this  latest  specimen  of 
dictionary-making  if  we  glance  at  the  re- 
sults of  previous  labors  in  this  field.  This 
work  can  be  valued  at  its  true  worth  only 
by  those  familiar  with  the  successive 
stages  of  the  growth  of  English  dictionary- 
making —  a  growth  that  began  no  less 
than  eleven  hundred  years  ago. 

The  earliest  English  dictionary  now  in 
existence  is  an  ancient  MS.  that  has  long 
found  a  home  at  Epinal,  in  France,  and  is 
on  that  account  known  as  "The  Epinal 
Glossary."  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
books  CtiWed  ^/osses,  i.e.,  mere  lists  of  hard 
or  obscure  words  interpreted  by  easier 
ones.  These  glossaries  were  in  the  first 
instance  lists  of  the  difficult  words  oc- 
curring in  some  particular  MS.,  a  missal, 
a  Greek  play,  a  homily,  or  what  not.  The 
idea  of  a  collection  of  all  the  hard  words 
of  a  language  was  of  much  later  date.  Of 
"The  Epinal  Glossary"  a  magnificent 
facsimile  has  very  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Philological  Society,  edited  by  Mr.  H. 
Sweet,  the  French  government  having 
most  courteously  allowed  the  MS.  to  be 
brought  to  England  for  the  purpose.  The 
MS.  was  written  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
consists  of  lists  of  Latin  words,  explained 
either  by  English  words  or  by  supposed 
easier  Latin  words. 

Many  centuries  passed  after  the  Epinal 
MS.  was  written  before  any  nearer  ap- 
proach to  an  English  dictionary  was  made. 
The  growth  of  the  idea  was  slow,  and  the 
next  stage  was  the  production  of  books 
for  helping  English  readers  to  understand 
books  written  in  other  tongues.  The 
earliest  extant  instance  of  this  class  is  a 
MS.  written  about  1440,  and  first  printed 
in  1499,  by  Richard  Pynson,  the  ^''  Protnp- 
toriiim  Parvidlorujn^''  the  "Little  Dis- 
closer or  Expeditor,"  as  it  has  been  very 
freely  rendered.  It  gives  lists  of  nouns 
and  verbs  arranged  alphabetically,  and  is 
intended  to  help  English  readers  to  un- 
derstand Latin  by  giving  the  Latin  equiv- 
alents for  English  words  and  phrases.  It 
gives,  for  instance,  "  Clepyn  or  Callen, 
Voco;"  "Gredyness  of  Mete,  Aviditas." 


A  very  famous  book  in  its  day  was 
"  VVith^l's  Dictionary,"  said  to  have  been 
first  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  certainly  reprinted 
very  many  times  between  1550  and  1600. 
In  the  T568  edition  the  title  runs,  "A 
Shorte  Dictionaire  for  Younge  Beginners, 
Gathered  of  Good  Authours,  specially  of 
Columel,  Grapald,  and  Plini."  At  the 
end  stands  this  sentence:  "Thusendeth 
this  dictionaire,  very  necessary  for  chil- 
dren." The  children  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  must  have  found  this  little  book 
a  rough  entrance  into  the  temple  of  knowl- 
edge. The  words,  for  which  Latin  equiv- 
alents are  given,  are  not  arranged  alpha- 
betically, but  grouped,  seemingly  more  by 
accident  than  by  any  discernible  plan, 
under  such  headings  as  "  Names  of  birds," 
"  Beastes  that  labour,"  "The  limes,"  etc. 
Under  the  last  heading  we  find,  "  A  meete 
tyme;  To  sit  a  sunning;  A  fielde  begin- 
ning to  spring,"  etc.  In  the  later  edition 
there  is  a  portion  headed  "  Certain  phrases 
for  children  to  use  in  familiar  speeche," 
"all  composed  for  the  ease,  profit,  and 
delight  of  those  that  desire  instruction  and 
the  better  perfection  of  the  Latin  tongue." 
Forcible  colloquialisms  were  common  in 
Tudor  times,  and  hence  we  find  Withal 
enlightening,  possibly,  the  youthful  Shake- 
speare, in  his  effort  to  acquire  an  easy 
Latin  style,  by  rendering  "  Away  and  be 
hanged  !  "  Abi  hinc  in  itialavi  rem. 

The  following  extract  from  the  preface 
to  an  early  edition  shows  what  was  the 
dictionary  ideal  in  Edward  VI. 's  day  :  — 

I  have  resorted  to  the  most  famous  and  an- 
cient Authours,  out  of  which,  as  out  of  clear 
fountains,  I  have  drawn  as  diligently  as  I  could 
the  proper  names  of  things  conteyned  under 
one  kynde,  and  disposed  them  in  such  order, 
that  a  very  childe  being  able  to  reade,  may 
with  little  labour  perfitely  imprinte  them  in 
memory  :  whiche  shall  not  be  onely  profitable 
for  them  nowe  in  their  tender  age,  but  here- 
after when  they  shall  be  of  more  judgement 
and  yeres,  it  shall  be  unto  them  a  singular 
treasure  :  for  the  lacke  whereof  they  shall  be 
compelled,  as  I  have  herde  many  profound 
clerkes  both,  in  disputacion  as  also  in  familiar 
communication  to  use  in  steede  of  the  proper 
and  naturall  worde,  a  paraphrase  or  circumlo- 
cucion. 

In  the  history  of  dictionary  develop- 
ment, as  in  all  great  spheres  of  literary 
activity,  many  curious  and  unexpected 
facts  occur.  One  of  the  most  surprising 
incidents  of  this  kind,  from  our  point  of 
view,  is  that  the  first  attempt  to  reduce 
the  French  language  to  grammatical  rules 
was   the  work   of  an    Englishman,  John 
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Palo:rave  by  name,  who,  in  the  year  1530, 
published  his  '■''  Lesclarcissernent  de  la 
Lant^ue  Fran  coy  se,''''  or  English-French 
vocabulary.  The  words  in  this  book  are 
all  arranojed  under  the  heads  of  nouns, 
adjectives,  verbs,  etc.  In  15 14,  Pali^rave, 
on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  the  French 
language,  was  chosen  tutor  to  Princess 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  compiled 
this  book  for  her  edification,  went  to 
France  with  her  on  her  marriage  with 
Louis  XII.,  returned  with  her  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  employed  him- 
self in  the  probably  lucrative  occupation 
of  instructing  the  young  nobles  of  England 
in  the  tongue  of  France. 

Following  hard  upon  Palgrave  came 
Richard  Huloet,  who,  in  1552,  first  pub- 
lished his  notable  book.  The  1572  edi- 
tion is  a  folio  which,  for  printing  and 
neatness  of  arrangement,  compares  very 
favorably  with  the  best  specimens  of  the 
modern  press.  It  was  edited  by  John 
Higgins,  divine,  schoolmaster,  poet,  anti- 
quary, and  last,  but  not  least,  editor  of  the 
noted  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates."  His  ex- 
perience was  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Philological  Society  when  they  undertook 
to  supplement  Richardson  and  others. 
"At  first  I  toke  this  worke  of  Maister 
Huloet's  in  hande  (gentle  reader)  onelye 
to  enlarge,  and  when  I  had  herein  passed 
some  paineful  time,  I  perceyved  it  almost 
a  more  easye  matter  to  make  new,  then  to 
amende." 

The  book  gives  first  the  English  word, 
then  the  Latin,  and  then  the  French 
equivalent,  printing  the  first  in  black  let- 
ter, the  second  in  Roman,  the  third  in 
italics.  It  may  be  inferred  that  Huloet's 
knowledge  of  French  did  not  rival  Pal- 
grave's,  as  very  many  omissions  occur  in 
the  third  list.  Here  are  one  or  two  spec- 
imens of  his  definitions  :  "  Pickers,  or 
thieves  that  go  by  into  chambers,  mak- 
ing as  though  they  sought  something. 
Diaetarii.  —  Ulpian.  Larrons  qui  mon- 
tent  jusques  aux  chambres,  faisant  sem- 
bler  de  chercher  quelque  chose."  "  Cock- 
atryce,  whyche  is  a  serpent,  called  the 
kynge  of  serpentes,  whos2  nature  is  to 
kyll  wyth  hyssynge  onelye.  Basiliscus 
regulus." 

The  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
saw  many  books  of  this  class;  viz.,  vo- 
cabularies giving  Latin,  or  Italian,  or 
Spanish  equivalents  for  English  words 
and  phrases.  It  was  not  till  1616  that  a 
genuine  English  dictionary  saw  the  light. 
This  presents  a  curious  contrast  indeed 
to  the  ponderous  octavos  and  quartos  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  not  only  in  size, 


but  also  in  plan,  method,  and  execution. 
It  was  the  work  of  one  John  Bullokar, 
who  called  it  "An  English  Expositor; 
teaching  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hard- 
est Words  used  in  our  Language,  with 
Sundry  Explications,  Descriptions,  and 
Discourses."  The  reader  will  note  the 
fact  that  only /^rtr^  words  required  exposi- 
tion in  Bullokar's  opinion;  and,  as  his 
book  will  almost  go  into  a  waistcoat  pock- 
et, the  inference  is,  that  to  him  few  words 
in  his  native  tongue  seemed  "  hard." 
Natural  history  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
these  early  books,  and  is  highly  entertain- 
ing reading.  **A  crocodile,"  according  to 
Bullokar,  "  will  weepe  over  a  man's  head 
when  he  hath  devoured  the  body,  and 
then  will  eate  up  the  head  too.  ...  I 
saw  once  one  of  these  beasts  in  London, 
brought  thither  dead,  but  in  perfect  forme, 
of  about  two  yards  long." 

Bullokar  was  followed  by  Minsheu,  who 
issued,  in  161 7,  second  edition  1626,  a 
polyglot,  but  yet  true  English  dictionary, 
remarkable  as  the  first  effort  at  English 
etymology,  as  the  first  book  giving  a 
printed  list  of  subscribers  to  it,  and  giving 
an  amusing  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  cockney. 

A  Cockney  or  Cockny,  applied  only  to  one 
born  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell,  that  is, 
within  the  city  of  London,  which  tearme  came 
first  out  of  this  tale  :  that  a  cittizen's  Sonne 
riding  with  his  father  out  of  London  into  the 
country,  and  being  a  novice  and  meerely  igno- 
rant how  come  or  cattel  increased,  asked  when 
he  heard  a  horse  neigh,  what  the  horse  did; 
his  father  answered,  the  horse  doth  neigh ; 
riding  farther  he  heard  a  cock  crow,  and  said 
doth  the  cocke  neigh  too }  and  therefore 
Cockney,  or  cocknie,  by  inversion  thus  :  incock 
q.  incoctus^  i.e.,  raw  or  unripe  in  countrey-niens 
affaires. 

But  the  dictionary  of  this  period  is 
what  its  author,  Henry  Cockeram,  when 
publishing  it  in  1623,  was  pleased  to  call 
"The  English  Diciionarie:  or  an  Inter- 
preter of  hard  English  Words.  Enabling 
as  well  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  young 
schollers,  clarkes,  merchants  ;  as  also 
strangers  of  any  nation,  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  more  difficult  authors  al- 
ready printed  in  our  Language,  and  the 
more  speedy  attaining  of  an  elegant  per- 
fection of  the  English  tongue,  both  in 
reading,  speaking,  and  writing." 

"  Is  this  work  in  six  or  eight  folio  vol- 
umes," does  the  reader  ask?  No,  it  is 
hardly,  if  at  all,  larger  than  the  Primer  of 
English  Literature.  It  is,  moreover,  di- 
vided into  books,  the  first  giving  "  choice," 
the    second,    "  vulgar "    words,   and    the 
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third,  a  singular  jumble  of  natural  history, 
mytholoo;y,  and  biography.  Among  the 
"choice"  words  is. found  "  bubulcitate," 
with  the  meaning,  "  to  cry  like  a  cow-boy." 
The  word  "actress"  is  defined,  since  this 
book  was  pubUshed  before  the  practice  of 
women  appearing  on  the  stage  sprang  up, 
as  a  "woman-doer."  In  the  third  part  it 
is  stated  of  a  little  beast  called  the  "igna- 
rus,"  whatever  that  may  be,  that  "  in  the 
night  it  singeth  six  kinds  of  notes  one 
after  another;  as  la-sol-fa-mi-re-ut."  "The 
Barbie,"  Henry  Cockeram  assures  us,  "is 
a  fisli  that  will  not  meddle  with  the  baite 
untill  with  her  taile  shee  have  unhooked  it 
from  the  hooke." 

In  thus  hurriedly  sketching  the  progress 
of  the  dictionary  idea  we  must  pass  by 
such  books  as  Blount's  "  Glosso-graphia," 
Edward  Phillips's  (nephew  of  John  Milton) 
"  New  World  of  Words," giving,  however, 
a  sentence  or  two  to  the  interesting  pas- 
sage of  arms  between  these  two  gentle- 
men, probably  the  first,  but  most  certainly 
not  the  last,  lexicographical  controversy. 
Blount  accused  Phillips  of  stealing  from 
his  book,  and  also  of  blundering  grossly, 
and  in  "  A  World  of  Errors  discovered  in 
the  New  World  of  Words"  thus  com- 
ments :  — 

"  Bigamy,  the  marriage  of  two  wives  at  the 
same  time,  which,  according  to  common  law, 
hinders  a  man  from  taking  holy  orders  "  Here 
our  author  speaks  some  truth  at  a  peradven- 
ture  ;  for  he  that  marries  two  wives  at  the  same 
time  commits  felony,  and  the  punishment  of 
felony  is  death,  which  (suppose  it  be  by  hang- 
ing) may  very  well  hinder  him  from  taking 
holy  orders.  I  find  he  does  not  understand 
the  word. 

An  indication  of  how  imperfectly  men 
in  the  seventeenth  century  apprehended 
the  real  function  of  a  dictionary  is  found 
in  Blount's  charge  against  Phillips,  that 
he  is  given  to  the  "needless  explication 
of  many  trivial  words." 

But  a  larger  conception  was  in  the 
process  of  formation.  After  the  death  of 
Edward  Cocker,  who  is  still  kept  in  re- 
membrance by  the  oft-used  phrase,  "ac- 
cording to  Cocker,"  there  was  published 
in  1704  his  "English  Dictionary,"  with  a 
title  twenty-four  lines  long.  The  work 
was  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  the  cele- 
brated arithmetician  and  the  following 
lines :  — 

Cocker,  who  in  fair  writing  did  excel], 
And  in  arithmetick  perform'd  as  well, 
This  necessary  work  next  took  in  hand, 
That  Englishmen  might  English  understand. 

The  work  is  more  accurate  than  one  might 


infer  from  his  account  of  Praxiteles,  who 
is  called  "a  famous  Statuary  in  Italy; 
said  to  be  the  inventor  of  Looking-glasses, 
which  he  first  made  of  Silver"! 

Nevertheless,  the  all-important  diction- 
ary of  this  period  is  not  Cocker's,  but 
Nathan  Bailey's,  whose  first  edition  was 
published  in  1721,  and  whose  book  lives 
in  some  of  the  innumerable  later  editions 
in  many  English  households  to-day,  and 
is  consulted,  not  only  with  amusement, 
but  often  also  with  profit.  Of  the  twenty- 
six  lines  on  the  title-page  we  quote  only 
the  first,  because  in  that  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  book  is  indicated.  It  runs  : 
"An  Universal  Etymological  English 
Dictionary."  It  was  Bailey  who  first  said 
that  it  was  no  true  part  of  a  dictionary- 
maker's  work  to  pick  and  choose  his 
words.  The  word  "  universal  "  is  his  way 
of  saying  that  he  had  tried  to  include  all 
the  words  of  his  mother  tongue.  The 
performance  fell  short,  but  there  the  idea 
is,  clearly  defined  and  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. The  success  of  the  work,  gen- 
erally though  not  always  a  reliable  gauge 
of  value,  was  rapid  and  immense.  A  sec- 
ond edition  appeared  in  1726;  the  twen- 
tieth in  1764.  The  English  public  appre- 
ciated this  advance  on  all  previous  efforts 
to  supply  a  long-felt  want. 

It  was  a  folio  interleaved  copy  of  Bai- 
ley that  formed  the  backbone  of  Johnson's 
great  work,  but  over  thirty  years  inter- 
vened. During  this  time  a  surprising 
addition  was  made  to  the  long  list  of  En- 
glish lexicographers.  One  of  the  greatest 
names  on  the  roll  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  John  Wesley's;  and  it  may  still  be 
news  to  many  who  are  familiar  with  his 
ever  memorable  achievements  in  other 
fields  to  learn  that  he  also  made  a  journey 
along  the  thorny  path  of  dictionary-mak- 
ing. His  book  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1753,  under  the  somewhat  am- 
bitious title,  "  The  Complete  English 
Dictionary,  explaining  most  of  the  Hard 
Words  which  are  found  in  the  best  En- 
glish Writers.  By  a  Lover  of  Good  En- 
glish and  Common  Sense.  N.B.  —  The 
Author  assures  you,  he  thinks  this  is  the 
best  English  Dictionary  in  the  world." 
Notwithstanding  this  title  the  book  is 
simply  a  harking  back  to  the  earlier  type, 
viz.,  an  alphabetical  list  of  words  with 
explanations.  One  or  two  samples  may 
be  given.  "A  Methodist,  one  that  lives 
according  to  the  method  laid  down  in  the 
Bible."  "  Calvinists,  they  that  hold  abso- 
lute, unconditional  predestination."  "A 
Puritan,  an  old,  strict  Church  of  England 
man." 
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Into  anythins:  approaching  an  adequate 
sketch  of  the  labors  of  Johnson  and  his 
successors  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here. 
The  traojic  story  of  the  seven  years'  toil 
culminating  in  an  immortal  work  has  been 
often  told.  The  two  great  folio  volumes 
that  appeared  in  1755  have  these  great 
advantages  over  all  their  predecessors  ; 
they  formed  the  first  standard  d\Q\.\on^vy, 
all  that  had  appeared  before  them  being 
mere  vocabularies  in  comparison.  They 
contain  the  first  examples  of  quotations 
from  standard  authors  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  words.  They  are  a  wonderful 
improvement  upon  all  their  forerunners 
in  the  art  of  definition.  Specimens  that 
illustrate  slight  weaknesses  are  apt  to  lead 
to  undervaluing  of  this  part  of  Johnson's 
labors.  It  is  true  that  he  defines  network 
as  "anything  reticulated  or  decussated  at 
equal  distances,  with  interstices  between 
the  intersections,"  and  excise  as  "a  hate- 
ful tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  ad- 
judged not  by  the  common  judges  of 
property,  but  wretches  hired  by  those  to 
whom  excise  is  paid."  Yet  for  one  in- 
stance of  this  class  scores  of  admirable 
definitions  can  be  found,  which  have  ma- 
terially eased  the  toil  of  his  successors. 

Since  Johnson's  day  dictionaries  have 
poured  forth  from  the  press  in  a  steady 
stream.  They  have  been  given  to  us  in 
all  sizes,  arranged  on  many  widely  differ- 
ing plans.  They  range  from  works  like 
Lemon's  "  Derivative  Dictionary,"  in 
which  this  surprising  statement  occurs, 
"  The  expressions,  hot-cockles,  scratch- 
cradle,  link-boy,  boggle-boe,  hau-t-gout, 
bon-mot,  kickshaws,  and  others,  can  only 
be  explained  by  their  etymology,  every 
one  of  which  is  Greek^''  up  to  Walker, 
Todd,  Webster,  Ogilvie,  and  Richardson. 

And  yet  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
whether  there  has  been  very  much  real 
progress.  Many  errors  and  slips  have 
been  corrected,  but  the  English  language 
is  still  without  a  dictionary  at  all  equal  to 
its  needs.  The  best  justification  of  this 
statement  will  be  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of 
the  "New  Engjish  Dictionary,"  and  an 
examination  of  the  first  part  now,  happily, 
within  the  reach  of  every  Englishman 
with  a  spare  half-sovereign  in  his  pocket. 

No  one  who  looks  at  all  carefully 
through  this  specimen  will  deny  that  it  is 
a  great  work,  the  like  of  which  has  never 
before  issued  from  the  English  press. 
The  first  temptation  will  be  to  think  that 
it  is  for  the  scholar,  for  the  big  libraries, 
and  for  the  wealthy.  It  is  much  more 
than  this.  A  scholar,  and  that  a  very  ad- 
vanced one,  can  alone  appreciate  the  book 


at  its  full  value  ;  but  it  is  also  adapted  for 
the  use  and  intended  for  every  person, 
young  and  old,  who  can  read  English  in- 
telligently, and  who  cares  enough  about 
the  words  read  to  desire  to  know  their 
life-history  and  their  varied  meanings. 
The  new  dictionary  will  enable  the  pro- 
verbial schoolboy  to  know  even  more  of 
his  mother  tongue  than  Macaulay  did, 
and  no  other  work  in  existence  will  help 
him  to  do  it  so  perfectly. 

The  growth  of  the  undertaking  has 
been  slow,  but  this  has  been  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  drawback.  The  plan  had 
by  1879  assumed  very  different  propor- 
tions compared  with  what  it  was  in  1858. 
The  now  famous  papers  of  Archbishop 
(then  Dean)  Trench,  "  On  some  Deficien- 
cies in  our  English  Dictionaries,"  were 
read  before  the  Philological  Society  in 
1857.  The  ideal  sketched  therein  has 
been  kept  steadily  in  view,  in  some  re- 
spects improved  upon,  and  at  length,  as 
far  as  words  beginning  in  ANT,  realized. 
Dean  Trench  contended  that  it  was  no 
part  of  a  dictionary-maker's  business  to 
pick  and  choose  words,  or  in  any  way  to 
constitute  himself  the  arbiter  of  a  word's 
fate.  He  might  not  like  either  the  look 
or  the  sound  of  "  medioxumous  "  or  "  ludi- 
bundness,"  but  if  they  had  established 
their  claim  to  life  by  being  used  in  any 
writer  of  English,  he  had  no  right  to  shut 
them  out.  To  quote  a  most  pertinent  pas- 
sage :  — 

The  lexicographer  is  making  an  inventory  ; 
that  is  his  business;  he  may  think  of  this 
article  which  he  inserts  in  his  catalogue  that 
it  had  better  be  consigned  to  the  lumber-room 
with  all  speed,  or  of  the  other,  that  it  only  met 
its  deserts  when  it  was  so  consigned  long  ago ; 
but  his  task  is  to  make  his  inventory  complete. 
Where  he  counts  words  to  be  needless,  affected, 
pedantic,  ill  put  together,  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  the  language,  there  is  no  objection 
to  his  saying  so  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  may  do 
real  service  in  this  way  ;  but  let  their  claim  to 
our  book-language  be  the  humblest,  and  he  is 
bound  to  record  them,  to  throw  wide  with  an 
impartial  hospitality  his  doors  to  them,  as  to 
all  other.  A  dictionary  is  a  historical  monu- 
ment, the  history  of  a  nation  contemplated 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  the  wrong  ways 
into  which  a  language  has  wandered,  or  at- 
tempted to  wander,  may  be  nearly  as  instruc- 
tive as  the  right  ones  in  which  it  has  travelled  ; 
as  much  may  be  learned,  or  nearly  as  much, 
from  i.ts  failures  as  its  successes,  from  its  follies 
as  from  its  wisdom. 

In  lively  and  effective  style  the  dean 
pointed  out  how  general  was  the  custom 
of  leaving  out  obsolete  words,  the  very 
words    most    needing    explanation ;   how 
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families  of  words  were  rudely  separated 
—  awkward,  for  instance,  beingr  deprived 
of  the  company  of  its  kindred,  awk,  awkly, 
andawkness;  how  very  incompletely  the 
life  of  words  was  noted  —  economize,  ac- 
cordinoj  to  Todd,  being  "of  very  recent 
usage,"  while  it  is  found  in  Milton's 
"  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates  "  ! 
how  even  the  few  dictionaries  that  do  give 
illustrative  quotations,  give  them  unhis- 
torically  and  with  such  lack  of  exact  ref- 
erence that  life  is  not  long  enough  to 
attempt  to  verify  them;  how,  that  when 
quotations  are  given,  those  which  are 
most  valuable,  viz.,  the  ones  referring  to 
the  first  use,  etymology,  or  special  mean- 
ings of  words,  are,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
spicuous by  their  abs<;nce  ;  and  he  con- 
cludes the  whole  matter  thus  :  — 

The  story  in  Herodotus  is  probably  familiar 
to  us  all  of  the  course  which  the  Persians  fol- 
lowed, when  they  proposed  to  make  entire 
clearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  conquered 
island,  to  bring  them  all  within  their  grasp. 
An  entire  army  would  join  hand  in  hand  till  it 
covered  the  breadth  of  the  island,  and  would 
then  in  this  fashion  pass  over  it  from  end  to 
end,  rendering  it  impossible  that  so  much  as 
one  of  those  whom  they  desired  to  seize  should 
escape.  This  drawing  as  with  a  sweep-net 
over  the  whole  surface  of  English  literature  is 
that  which  we  would  fain  see,  being  sure  that 
it  is  only  by  such  combined  action,  by  such 
joining  of  hand  in  hand  on  the  part  of  as  many 
as  are  willing  to  take  their  share  in  this  toil, 
that  we  can  hope  the  innumerable  words  which 
have  escaped  us  hitherto  will  ever  be  brought 
within  our  net,  that  an  English  dictionary  will 
prove  that  all-embracing  'Ko.vaypov  which,  in- 
deed, it  should  be. 

No  papers  read  before  the  Philological 
Society  have  ever  led  to  such  surprising 
results  as  those  which  followed  hard  upon 
the  dean's.  The  sweep-net  has,  indeed, 
been  drawn  over  English  literature.  The 
story  of  how  from  an  attempt  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  existing  dictionaries 
the  society  determined  to  produce  a  new 
one  has  been  often  told,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  We  are  now  to  deal  with 
the  tirst  product  of  the  labor.  From  first 
to  last  in  the  twenty-six  yQ2.r&  which  have 
passed  since  the  scheme  took  definite 
shape  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  ^oxV- 
ers  have  contributed  their  toil,  reading 
and  extracting  illustrative  quotations  from 
more  than  five  thousand  writers  of  all 
periods. 

When  Dr.  Murray  accepted  the  respon- 
sible post  of  editor,  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions  of  these  quotations  were  in  Mr. 
Furnivall's  hands.  The  material  that 
journeyed  to  Mill  Hill  in  consequence  of 


the  change  of  editorship  was  over  two 
tons  in  weight.  The  storage  and  exami- 
nation x)f  all  this  resulted,  in  the  first  place, 
in  convincing  Dr.  Murray  that  much  more 
reading  and  extracting  of  quotations  was 
needful.  He  issued  his  appeal,  and  ere 
long  there  was  added  to  his  store  another 
million  and  a  half  of  slips,  each  containing 
the  word  whose  use  is  illustrated  and  the 
exact  reference  to  the  authors  using  it. 
The  preliminary  examination  also  con- 
vinced Dr.  Murray  that  the  dictionary 
was  too  large  a  guest  for  his  home,  and 
so  a  specially  designed  building  was 
erected,  and  now  stands  in  Dr.  Murray's 
garden.  Thither  many  curious  and  many 
admiring  visitors  have  already  wended 
their  way,  and  have  invariably  found  the 
presiding  authority  both  willing  and  quick 
to  give  such  insight  into  the  inner  work- 
ing of  the  great  plan  as  a  visitor  is  com- 
petent to  receive.  Around  the  walls  of 
the  Scriptoriu7n^  as  Dr.  Murray  calls  it, 
are  ranged  his  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
written  slips  in  alphabetical  order  —  any 
particular  one  that  may  be  needed  obtain- 
able in  an  instant ;  also  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  early  dictionaries  and  books 
of  reference;  and  the  inner  space  is  por- 
tioned out  for  the  desks  of  the  editor  and 
his  assistants.  It  is  not  only  a  unique 
building,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  a  student  of  English  literature  can 
visit.  Its  fame  has  spread  far  and  wide  ; 
and  an  American  professor  told  one  of 
his  students,  on  the  point  of  visiting  En- 
gland, that  after  he  had  seen  Westminster 
Abbey  and  the  Tower  of  London,  the 
next  thing  to  do  in  England  was  to  go  to 
Mill  Hill  and  see  the  building  where  the 
big  dictionary  was  being  made. 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  began  to 
scan  more  closely  the  printed  pages  of 
Part  I.  The  volume  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  printing.  The  page  is  as  large  as 
Littre's  French  Dictionary,  but  the  ar- 
rangement is  vastly  superior.  Every- 
thing that  the  printer's  art  can  do  to  help 
the  eye  is  done.  It  is  a  goodly  volume  to 
look  upon.  The  scope  and  plan  of  the 
book  are  best  indicated  by  a  quotation 
from  the  preface  :  — 

The  aim  of  this  Dictionary  is  to  furnish  an 
adequate  account  of  the  meaning,  origin,  and 
history  of  English  words  now  in  general  use, 
or  known  to  have  been  in  use  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  hundred  years.  It  endeavors 
(i)  to  show,  with  regard  to  each  individual 
word,  when,  how,  in  what  shape  and  with  what 
signification,  it  became  English  ;  what  develop- 
ment of  form  and  meaning  it  has  since  re- 
ceived; which  of  its  uses  have,  in  the  course 
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of  time,  become  obsolete,  and  which  still  sur- 
vive ;  what  new  uses  have  since  arisen,  by  what 
processes,  and  when  ;  {2)  to  illustrate  these 
farts  by  a  series  of  quotations  ranging  from  the 
first  known  occurrence  of  the  word  to  the 
latest,  or  down  to  the  present  day,  the  word 
being  thus  made  to  exhibit  its  own  history  and 
meaning  ;  and  (3)  to  treat  the  etymology  of 
each  word  on  the  basis  of  historical  fact,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  and  results  of 
modern  philological  science. 

Why  fix  1 150  as  the  limit  ?  some  reader 
may  ask.     Dr.  Murray  replies  :  — 

This  date  has  been  adopted  as  the  only 
natural  halting-place,  short  of  going  back  to 
the  beginning,  so  as  to  include  the  entire  Old 
English  or  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  vocabulary.  .  ,  . 
For  not  only  was  the  stream  of  English  litera- 
ture then  reduced  to  the  tiniest  thread  (the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  being  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury its  sole  representative),  but  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  ancient  words  that  were  destined 
not  to  live  into  modern  English,  comprising 
the  entire  scientific,  philosophical,  and  poetical 
vocabulary  of  Old  English,  had  already  disap- 
peared, and  the  old  inflexional  and  grammati- 
cal system  had  been  levelled  to  one  so  essen- 
tially modern  as  to  require  no  special  treatment 
in  the  Dictionary.  Hence  we  exclude  all 
words  that  had  become  obsolete  by  11 50.  But 
to  words  actually  included,  this  date  has  no 
application  ;  their  history  is  exhibited  from 
their  first  appearance,  however  early. 

These  extracts  indicate,  first,  that  the 
dictionary  is  not  only  a  lexicon  of  modern 
English,  but  that  it  is  far  in  advance  of 
any  existing  work  in  the  light  it  throws 
upon  early  and  middle  English  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  its  supreme  excellence  con- 
sists in  the  thoroughgoing  historical 
method  followed  in  showing  the  forms  a 
word  has  assumed  in  the  course  of  its 
life,  the  successive  meanings  it  has  gath- 
ered or  lost,  and  in  illustrating,  the  whole 
by  a  carefully  selected  series  of  representa- 
tive quotations,  exhibiting  the  word  as 
used  by  writers  of  English. 

Take  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  illus- 
trative examples  we  can  desire  —  the  word 
abandon.  We  learn  that  the  word  was 
introduced  into  English  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  as  an  ad- 
verb, being  an  adoption  of,  the  old  French 
phrase,  a  batidon,  from  a,  at,  to,  and  ban- 
don,  ban,  proscription,  etc.;  meaning  (i) 
under  control,  and  (2)  at  one's  will,  unre- 
strictedly ;  a  quotation  for  this  sense  is 
given  dated  1423,  and  the  word  then  be- 
came obsolete.  About  this  time  the  word 
began  to  come  into  use  as  a  verb.  Four 
main  meanings  are  given  :  I.  To  subjugate 
absolutely,  an  obsolete  signification,  but 
one   which   held  its  ground  nearly  two 


centuries.  II.  To  give  up  absolutely. 
III.  To  let  loose.  IV.  To  banish,  the 
last  two  being  obsolete.  The  meanings 
under  II.  fall  \v\\q  seneti  subdivisions:  i. 
To  give  up  to  the  control  or  discretion  of 
another.  Four  quotations,  from  Chaucer 
in  138610  Macaulay  in  1849,  illustrate  this 
meaning.  2.  To  sacrifice,  surrender,  an 
obsolete  meaning.  Four  quotations  rang- 
ing from  1450-1718.  3.  To  give  oneself 
up.  Five  illustrations,  extending  from 
Howard's  "Eutropius,"  1564,  to  Justin 
McCarthy's  "  History  of  our  own  Times," 
1879.  4'  Like  3,  without  reflexive  pro- 
noun and  passive,  obsolete.  Four  exam- 
ples, 1393  to  14S3.  5.  A  technical  mean- 
ing, to  relinquish  to  underwriters  all  claim 
to  property  insured.  Three  illustrations 
from  writers  on  insurance.  6.  To  let  go, 
give  up,  renounce.  Six  quotations  from 
Gower,  1393,  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  1879.  7. 
To  forsake,  leave,  or  desert.  Six  quota- 
tions are  given,  and  as  this  is  now  the 
commonest  meaning  of  the  word,  and  a 
good  illustration  of  the  method  of  the 
dictionary,  we  will  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  them.  We  reproduce  them  as  they 
stand.  The  first  is  Caxton,  *'  Eneydos." 
vi.  29:  To  habandoune  and  leue  the  swete 
countrey  of  theyr  natiuyte.  1598.  Al- 
len, "  Admonition,"  57 :  The  like  usurper 
Richard  the  third,  being  .  .  .  abandoned 
of  the  nobility  and  people.  1671.  Mil- 
ton, "Sams.,"  118:  As  one  past  hope 
abandoned,  and  by  himself  given  over. 
1722.  De  Foe,  "Hist.  Plague,"  105: 
How  can  you  abandon  your  own  flesh  and 
blood.?  1792.  "Anecd.  of  W.  Pitt,"  II. 
xxii.  3:  King  Frederick's  good  fortune 
did  not  abandon  him.  1879.  Miss  Brad- 
don,  "Vixen,"  iii.  215:  I  felt  myself 
abandoned  and  alone  in  the  world. 

This  group  of  quotations  is  a  gauge  of 
the  enormous  advance  made  by  this  work 
upon  every  former  dictionary.  Take  up 
Johnson,  Richardson,  or  Webster.  la 
many  cases  these  writers  give  no  illustra- 
tive quotations,  and  when  they  do  refer  to 
English  writers,  no  exact  references  ac- 
company the  extracts.  Webster  gives,  for 
example,  four  definitions  of  the  word 
abandon,  and  under  the  one  correspond- 
ing to  that  with  which  we  are  now  dealing 
quotes,  "  Hope  was  overthrown,  and  yet 
could  not  be  abandoned." — /.  Taylor, 
Supposing  the  reader  wished  to  examine 
I.  Taylor's  context,  and  had  his  book  in 
hand,  how  much  time  would  be  consumed 
in  finding  the  reference?  Now  turn  to 
the  references  quoted  above.  They  are 
all  so  given  that  with  the  book  in  hand 
you  can  turn  to  the  place  quoted  in  a 
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moment.  Then  consider  their  range. 
They  sweep  from  1490  to  1879,  showing 
that  the  word's  life  has  extended  over 
nearly  four  centuries.  They  embrace 
great  English  classics  like  Caxton,  Mil- 
ton, and  De  Foe ;  they  include  little-known 
writers,  like  Allen;  they  are  not  ashamed 
to  turn  to  a  book  of  anecdotes  or  the 
pages  of  a  popular  living  novelist.  Out 
of  the  many  slips  at  his  disposal  Dr.  Mur- 
ray has  chosen  these  to  show  us  the  living 
word  and  its  use  in  the  writings  of  autiiors 
as  far  asunder  as  Caxton  and  DeFoe, 
Milton  and  Miss  Braddon. 

In  this  respect  the  dictionary  is  unique, 
and  the  shortest  way  in  many  cases  to 
verify  the  quotations  of  previous  lexicog- 
raphers will  be  to  turn  to  the  same  word 
in  Dr.  Murray's  work.  For  instance,  un- 
der another  meaning  of  abandon,  Webster 
quotes,  "Being  all  this  time  abandoned 
from  your  bed."  —  Shakespeare.  Now 
how  many  hours  would  it  take  a  man 
fairly  read  in  Shakespeare  to  find  and 
verify  that  quotation?  But  turn  to  the 
"  New  English  Dictionary,"  and  you  read, 
"1596.  Shaks.,  Tam.  Shr.,  Ind.  ii.  112." 
With  a  Globe  edition  at  hand  the  quota- 
tion is  verified  at  once.  Webster  illus- 
trates abandon  by  three  quotations  ;  the 
new  dictionary  h'^  fifty. 

Another  feature  of  great  importance  is 
the  effort  made  to  get  the  definitions  ar- 
ranged in  their  true  logical  order.  Dr. 
Murray  has  not  been  content  merely  to 
give  all  the  definitions  of  a  word,  but  has 
used  his  wealth  of  historical  material  to 
arrange  the  successive  meanings  in  their 
true  order  of  development.  This  has 
hardly  been  attempted  in  previous  works, 
and  where  attempted  has  been  rewarded 
with  only  indifferent  success. 

The  dictionary  also  stands  head  and 
shoulders  above  its  elder  brethren  in  the 
wealth  of  sound  etymological  knowledge 
which  it  displays.  This  is  a  field  in  which 
error  is  easy,  and  it  is  hard  oftentimes  to 
keep  to  the  straight  path  of  prosaic  fact 
and  avoid  wandering  into  the  enticing  by- 
ways that  diverge  in  all  directions.  Here, 
again,  the  wealth  of  historical  information 
gathered  together  has  been  of  the  great- 
est value,  and  under  Dr.  Murray's  skilful 
manipulation  has  yielded  much  new  and 
most  interesting  information. 

The  dictionary  abounds  in  articles 
which  bear  out  this  statement.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  word  aisle.  The  history  is 
intricate,  and  it  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  our  modern  meaning  of  it  is  due  en- 
tirely to  a  confusion  of  aisle  in  the  eigh- 
teenth   century  with   an  entirely  distinct 


word.  Dr.  Murray's  note  tells  us  that 
originally  the  word  was  an  adoption  of  the 
old  French  ele  which  came  from  the  Latin 
ala  {2i  wing),  contracted  from  axilla.  It 
was  re-fashioned  in  French  after  the  Latin, 
as  aelle,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  was  often  written  aisle,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Latin  ascella,  the  common 
term  for  the  wing  of  a  building,  for  the 
Latin  axilla.  In  fifteenth-century  En- 
glish the  word  was  confused  with  He,  yle 
(island)  —  perhaps  wit!)  the  idea  of  a  de- 
tached or  distinct  portion  of  a  church  — 
and  re-fashioned  with  this  about  1700  as 
isle;  recently  modified  after  the  French 
aile  to  aisle.  The  Latin  ala,  besides  be- 
ing confounded  in  mediaeval  use  with 
aula,  was  confused  with  Old  French  alee^ 
French  allee,  English  alley,  which  led 
to  a  mixture  of  the  senses  of  aisle  and 
alley. 

The  meanings  are  "  i.  A  wing  or  lateral 
division  of  a  church;  the  part  on  either 
side  of  the  nave."  Twenty-six  quotations 
(1370  to  1878)  illustrate  this  definition. 
Passing  through  the  sense,  "a  transept," 
it  came  to  signify  (i)  "any  division  of  a 
church,"  and  then  (2),  by  confusion  with 
alley,  "a  passage  in  a  church  between  the 
rows  of  pews  or  seats."  Among  the  five 
quotations  given  for  this  sense  we  find 
Bailey,  in  his  dictionary  (1731-1742), 
gives:  ^' Isles,  Certain  straight  passages 
between  pews  within  a  church."  Johnson 
(1755):  "•  Aisle  \X\\\jl'b>  written  by  Addison, 
but  perhaps  improperly,  since  it  seems 
deducible  only  from  either  aile,  a  wing,  or 
alUe,  a  path,  and  is  therefore  to  be  written 
ailel.  The  walks  in  a  church  or  wings  of 
a  quire." 

Among  the  words  well  worth  consulting 
for  the  light  thrown  on  their  origin,  his- 
tory, and  meaning,  we  may  refer  to  agnail^ 
altar,  agnostic,  alcohol,  Anglo-Saxon,  aft^ 
agitator.  A  glance  may  be  given  at  the 
last  two  on  the  list. 

We  are  told  with  regard  to  aft  that,  as 
usual  with  nautical  terms,  the  early  his- 
tory is  lost,  but  that  it  comes  (by  com- 
parison with  haft)  from  the  Old  English 
aeftan,  meaning  "from  behind,"  ixomafta^ 
"  behind  ;  "  and  that  this  was  formerly  a 
superlative  form  of  af,  "  off,  away,"  with 
primitive  superlative  suffix  ta :  cf.  Greek 
£>7ra rof  Trpw-rof.  The  early  meaning,  "be- 
hind, in  the  rear,"  has  been  obsolete  for 
ages.  Of  the  nautical  meanings  we  have  : 
"  I.  In  or  near  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship. 
2.  Towards  the  stern.  3.  Fore  and  aft^ 
from  stem  to  stern,"  illustrated  by  eleven 
quotations,  including  such  names  as  Ra- 
leigh, Anson,  Landor,  and  Marryat. 
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Many  people  in  these  days  of  reform 
fear  that  aj^itation  plays  too  prominent  a 
part,  and  the  term  agitator  is  not  unfre- 
quently  one  of  reproach.  However  this 
may  be,  the  history  of  the  word  brings  to 
light  an  interesting  series  of  facts  and 
associations.  It  is  adopted  from  the 
Latin  agitator^  and  means  one  who  agi- 
tates. The  earliest  use  of  the  word  is  in 
English  historical  writings  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  where  it  meant  an  agent, 
and  was  a  name  given  to  the  agents  or 
delegates  of  the  private  soldiers  in  the 
Parliamentary  Army  (1647-9).  I"  these 
writings  it  is  often  spelt  adjiitator.  Dr. 
Murray  writes:  "Careful  investigation 
satisfies  me  that  Agitator  was  the  actual 
title,  and  Adjutator  ox\g\'c\2X\y  only  a  bad 
spelling  of  soldiers  familiar  with  Adjii 
tants  and  Adjutors  of  1642.  Adjutator 
has  naturally  seemed  more  plausible  to 
recent  writers  unfamiliar  with  this  old 
sense  of  'agitate,'  and  the  functions  of 
the  Agitators  of  1647."  Eight  quotations 
from  the  seventeenth  and  one  from  the 
nineteenth  centuries  illustrate  this  obso- 
lete meaning  of  the  word.  The  meaning 
of  the  term  nowadays,  "One  who  keeps 
.  up  a  political  agitation,"  is  set  forth  by 
extracts  from  Burke,  "  The  Annual  Reg*- 
ister,"  "The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica," 
and  Bancroft's  "History  of  the  United 
States."  * 

The  fulness  of  treatment  received  by 
modern  words  is  well  exemplified  in  altru- 
ism and  its  derivatives.  The  history  of 
this  word  and  its  adoption  into  English 
by  the  translators  and  expounders  of 
Comte  is  fully  given  and  established  by 
six  representative  quotations,  beginning 
with  George  Henry  Lewes,  in  1853,  and 
passing  down  through  the  writings  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Canon  Farrar,  and  Pre- 
bendary Row,  to  George  Eliot's  "Theo- 
phrastus  Such,"  where  we  read,  "The 
bear  was  surprised  at  the  badger's  want 
of  altruism."  The  associated  group  of 
words  embraces  altruist,  altruistic,  al- 
truistically, and  altruize.  The  dates 
show  how  recent  is  the  introduction  of 
the  word,  and  the  names  of  those  who  use 
it  most  freely,  Herbert  Spencer,  Lewes, 
and  Hinton,  show  to  what  school  of 
thought  it  belongs.  An  interesting  chap- 
ter of  modern  philosophical  controversy 
is  condensed  in  the  definitions  and  illus- 
trations of  the  use  of  these  words. 

Amateur  is  another  word  of  recent  in- 
troduction, and  much  used  in  the  present 
day.  Few  who  use  it  have  clearly  in  their 
minds  the  fact  which  Dr.  Murray  indi- 
cates —  that  it  is  the  French  word  derived 


from  the  Latin  amdtor  transferred  bodily 
into  English,  and  means  one  who  loves, 
or  is  fond  of,  and  thus  passes  on  to  mean 
one  who  has  a  taste  for.  The  earliest  use 
recorded  is  in  1784;  and  Burke,  about 
1797,  could  speak  of  "  amateurs  of  revolu- 
tion," a  phrase  that  would  puzzle  present- 
day  politicians  to  paraphrase.  In  1S63 
Mrs.  Atkinson,  in  "  Tartar  Steppes," 
writes  :  "  I  am  no  amateur  of  these  mel- 
ons." 

The  transition  to  the  secondary  and 
now  common  meaning,  "one  who  culti- 
vates anything  as  a  pastiitie  as  distin- 
guished from  one  who  prosecutes  it  pro- 
fessionally," is  easy.  The  transition,  the 
dictionary  informs  us,  began  to  take  place 
about  1803,  as  it  quotes  Rees's  "  Cyclopae- 
dia : "  *■'' Amateur,  in  the  arts,  is  a  foreign 
term  introduced,  and  now  passing  current 
among  us,  to  denote  a  person  understand- 
ing and  loving  or  practising  the  polite 
arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture, 
without  any  regard  to  pecuniary  advan- 
tage." 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  De  Quincey's 
"  Murder  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  and 
the  Boy'' 5  Own  Paper,  combine  with 
Rees  to  exhibit  the  use  of  the  word. 

Amateurish,  we  infer,  is  a  word  dear  to 
the  heart  of  novelists  and  journalists.  Dr. 
Murray  selecting  from  his  doubtless  con- 
siderable bundle  of  illustrative  slips  four, 
Miss  Braddon  and  Dickens  being  respon- 
sible for  two,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and 
the  Athenaeum  for  the  others,  the  latter 
journal  producing  this  phrase,  "written  in 
a  more  amateurish  style."  Eor  amateur- 
ishly we  are  favored  with  only  one  quo- 
tation, and  that  from  the  journal  of 
Education  for  1882.  Can  it  be,  as  one  is 
tempted  to  hope,  that  no  other  writer  has 
ventured  on  such  word  manufacture  1  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Standard 
have  both  been  guilty  of  amateurishness, 
but  to  exhibit  in  all  its  repulsiveness 
amateurism.  Dr.  Murray  has  had  to  go 
to  Tomahawk,  now,  we  believe,  defunct, 
and  to  the  Field.  Amateurship  closes 
the  list,  and,  although  it  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  De  Quincey,  we  are  glad  to  see 
only  one  instance  quoted  since  1834,  and 
that  as  far  back  as  1875. 

This  group  of  words  deserves  consid- 
eration not  only  because  it  helps  to  set 
forth  the  superlative  excellence  of  the 
dictionary  treatment  of  them,  but  also  to 
indicate  one  great  advantage  derivable 
from  glancing  through  the  sentences 
grouped  under  each  word.  We  see  what 
manner  of  men  use  certain  classes  of 
words.     We  see  that  the  press  is  largely 
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responsible  for  enlarging  the  number  and 
widening  tiie  meaning  of  our  words,  but  at 
the  terrible  cost  of  forms  like  amateurish- 
ness and  amaterialistic. 

Modern  English  is  rich  in  phrases 
which  are  in  frequent  use,  but  whose  ex- 
act meaning  is  hidden  from  those  who  fre- 
quently let  them  drop  from  their  tongues. 
*' To  be  all  agog"  and  "  To  run  amuck" 
may  be  taken  as  examples.  Turn  to  many 
dictionaries  and  you  will  not  find  the 
phrases  at  all.  Turn  to  the  big  Diction- 
ary, and  you  will  not  only  find  them,  but 
illustrations  of  what  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  calling  their  classic  use. 

The  article  on  amuck  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  It  is  a  Malay  word,  carried 
bodily  into  English  as  an  adjective  and  an 
adverb.  It  is  found  first  in  its  Portuguese 
form  ainouco^  and  meant  a  frenzied  Ma- 
lay; to  run  amuck  is  "to  run  viciously, 
mad,  frenzied  for  blood,"  and  has  this 
sense  in  writers  like  Marvell,  Cook  (of  the 
"  Voyage  round  the  World,")  and  Southey. 
It  then  passed  into  the  now  common  mean- 
ing, to  run  wildly,  heedlessly,  or  reck- 
lessly. 1689  is  the  earliest  date  given 
for  this  sense,  and  1880  the  latest,  and 
between  the  two  we  find.  Pope:  "I'm 
too  discreet  to  run  amuck  and  tilt  at  all 
I  meet;"  and  Disraeli,  "Lothair:" 
"  Ready  to  run  amuck  with  any  one  who 
crossed  him." 

Celebrated  authors,  it  is  encouraging  to 
notice,  are  not  free  from  error  in  their  use 
of  words,  and  both  Dryden  and  Byron,  as 
the  Dictionary  points  out,  use  the  word 
as  if  it  were  a  noun  ;  the  former  in  "  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,"  iii.  118:  "And 
runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets;" 
the  latter  in  "  Don  Juan,"  X.  Ixix. :  "  Thy 
waiters  running  mucks  at  every  bell." 

Absquatulate  is  not  an  elegant  word, 
nor  is  it  English,  except  on  the  theory 
put  forth  by  our  brethren  in  the  United 
States,  that  they  speak  better  English 
than  we  do  ourselves.  Yet  books  in  which 
the  word  occurs  are  likely  to  get  into  the 
hands  of  English  readers,  and  hence  a 
place  is  found  for  it  and  its  life-history 
given.  It  is,  we  learn,  "  a  factitious  word, 
simulating  a  Latin  form  (cf.  abscond,  grat- 
ulate)  of  American  origin  and  jocular  use 
—  to  make  off,  decamp."  Three  sen- 
tences are  quoted,  including  this :  "  Hope's 
brightest  visions  absquatulate." 

The  Dictionary,  when  complete,  if  the 
successive  portions  equal  Part  I.,  will  be 
a  happy  hunting-ground  indeed  for  those 
in  search  of  polysyllabic  words.  Such 
specimens  as  alloquialisniy  aniplexifoli- 
ate.,     amygdaliferous^     amphibolostylous, 


amphibiological,  abound.  Happily  the 
rule  seems  to  be,  the  longer  the  word  the 
shorter  the  definition,  the  fewer  the  illus- 
trative excerpts.  And  curiously  enough 
the  converse  holds  in  a  very  marked  way  ; 
the  shorter  the  word  the  longer  the  defini- 
tion, the  more  numerous,  very  much  more 
numerous,  are  the  specimens  of  its  history 
and  application.  The  very  first  article,  or 
rather  series  of  articles,  those  on  the  letter 
A,  takes  up  no  less  than  three  and  a  half 
closely  printed  quarto  pages,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  quotations  to  exhibit 
its  several  uses  are  given. 

The  word  all  is  very  fully  treated,  and 
affords  not  only  some  most  entertaining 
reading,  but  gives  all  that  is  to  be  known 
about  the  word.  The  article  extends  over 
three  and  one-third  pages,  and  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  under  which  are  ranged 
forty-six  main  divisions  and  twenty-seven 
subdivisions.  The  scope  of  the  article 
may  be  set  forth  by  asking  the  reader  to 
explain  the  use  of  the  word  aU\w  such  sen- 
tences as  "  All  is  not  lost,"  "  Down  came 
John,  pipe  and  all,"  "  I  set  not  a  flye,  and 
all  go  to  all,"  "  Once  for  all,"  "  They  have 
beaten  us  openly  .  .  .  for  all  that  we  are 
Romans,"  "  So  pack  up  your  alls  and  be 
trudging  away,"  "  Living  in  any  corner  of 
this  All,"  "  It  was  all  one;  he  could  not 
sleep,"  "The  All-Disposer,"  "All  agog 
to  have  me  trespass,"  "  All  could  he  fur- 
ther then  earth's  center  go,"  "  She  all- 
to-be-fooled  me,"  "  The  all-talk  party." 
These,  and  multitudes  more,  each  exhib- 
iting some  special  and  distinctive  sense  of 
the  word,  will  be  found  in  this  article, 
which  has  the  honor,  we  believe,  of  being 
the  toughest  dictionary  nut  Dr.  Murray 
has  yet  cracked. 

But  it  is  needful  to  draw  to  an  end. 
The  aim  of  this  article  has  not  been  to 
enter  into  anything  like  a  searching  criti- 
cism of  the  dictionary.  The  number  of 
scholars  competent  to  do  this  is  exceed- 
ingly small.  The  object  kept  in  view  has 
been  humbler,  but  it  may  be  hoped  none 
the  less  useful.  It  has  been  the  attempt 
to  show  that  this  unique  publication  is 
the  last  stage  in  a  series  of  developments 
that  began  centuries  ago  —  the  flower  of  a 
long -sustained  growth.  The  peculiar 
value  of  the  plan,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  executed,  have  been 
indicated.  The  book  embraces  a  much 
larger  number  of  words  than  any  other 
dictionary,  and  treats  them  with  a  fulness 
and  accuracy  approached  by  no  predeces- 
sor. It  embodies  the  latest  results  of  the 
best  etymological  research.  It  arranges 
the  definitions  of   words  in   their  logical 
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order.  It  has  extended  the  domain  of 
the  English  dictionary  by  includinor  all 
words  born  since  1150,  and  traces  back 
the  ancestry  of  others,  wherever  possible, 
to  a  time  far  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. It  has  thus  ennobled  many  words 
whose  claims  to  ancient  lineao;e  have  been 
overlooked,  and  it  also  shows  that  ser- 
vices of  the  highest  value  are  rendered  to 
the  nation  by  words  whose  origin  is  even 
subsequent  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  has 
brougiit  together  a  conspectus  of  English 
literature  on  a  scale  never  before  at- 
tempted ;  and  the  list  of  writers  quoted, 
when  published,  will  be  a  most  valuable 
dictionary  of  English  authors. 

The  work  has  been  largely  a  labor  of 
love  :  the  voluntary  effort  of  over  thirteen 
hundred  men  and  women  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  English.  Their 
labor  has  made  it  possible  for  Dr.  Murray 
and  his  assistants  to  begin  the  publication 
of  a  book  which  not  only  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  publications  of  the  class  in  any 
tongue,  but  which  is  also,  and  this  is  a 


fix  attention.  The  crime  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  through  the  country,  it  was  so  dar- 
ing and  so  coldblooded.  The  victim  was 
a  French  gentleman,  resident  in  Ireland, 
and  noted  as  a  man  of  kindly  and  chari- 
table disposition  ;  and  the  youth  who  was 
arraigned  for  the  terrible  deed  most  cer- 
tainly had  not  the  face  of  a  murderer. 
On  the  contrary,  his  countenance  was  sin- 
gularly mild  and  gentle  in  expression,  and 
in  his  bearing  he  appeared  retiring  rather 
than  aggressive. 

The  trial  to  which  I  allude  was  that  of 
Thomas  Halloran,  for  the  murder  of  Gus- 
tave  Thiebault,  of  Rockwell,  on  April  28, 
1862.  It  commenced  on  Monday,  June 
23,  1862,  in  the  court-house  of  Clonmel, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  Tipperary.  I 
have  seen  it  frequently  stated  that  a  legal 
gentleman  of  high  rank,  being  examined 
before  some  commission  on  the  question 
of  land  tenure  in  Jreland,  said  that  Tip- 
perary, so  far  as  it  was  concerned,  had 
settled  that  matter  with  the  rifle. 

About  the  time  of  the  murder  of   M. 


far  more  important  point,  a  worthy  monu- j  Thiebault   the  ancient  and    undying  dis 


ment  of  the  noble  language  which  God 
has  entrusted  to  the  English-speaking 
peoples. 

All  who  wish  to  obtain  a  true  insight 
ioto  their  mother  tongue,  and  a  greater 
power  of  using  it  correctly,  would  do  well 
to  become  possessors  of  this  volume.  Its 
publication  is  a  great  enterprise  looked  at 
from  a  trade  point  of  view.  The  best 
way  of  showing  gratitude  to  the  workers, 
who  for  twenty-seven  years  have  toiled  at 
its  compilation,  and  of  upholding  the  edi- 
tor and  his  coadjutors  in  the  enormous 
labors  yet  before  them,  will  be  to  make 
the  issue  of  Part  I.  a  financial  success. 
Government  aid  is  out  of  the  question, 
since,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  prodigal  as 
they  are  in,  many  respects,  English  gov- 
ernments will  give  little  or  nothing  to  help 
on  literary  enterprises,  even  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  they  assume  a  national 
importance.  It  is  to  those  who  know  best 
and  love  most  their  native  tongue  that 
this  great  work  will  appeal  for  support, 
and  the  appeal  will  not,  we  are  confident, 
be  made  in  vain. 

Richard  Lovett. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
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It  was  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable 
trial.  From  whatever  point  of  view  con- 
sidered, it  was  calculated  to  attract  and  !  lord,  or  agent,  or  bailiff,  what  was  called 


pute  between  the  owners  and  the  occu- 
piers of  land  burst  out  with  all  its  old 
bitterness.  The  reply  of  the  bullet  on  the 
one  side,  to  the  noiice-to-quiton  the  other, 
was,  for  the  hundredth  time  in  our  history, 
making  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  hang 
their  heads,  and  pray  that  God  would 
send  us  some  means  of  ending  the  unnat- 
ural strife. 

In  the  beginning  of  1862,  one  of  these 
periodical  waves  of  agrarian  crime  swept 
over  Munster.  A  gentleman  named  Fitz- 
gerald was  walking  with  his  young  wife 
on  a  road  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  when 
two  assassins  accosted  them,  and,  with 
terrible  daring,  slew  him  before  her  eyes. 
The  body  of  an  old  man  named  McGuire, 
was  found  fearfully  mangled  in  a  field 
near  Carrick-on-Suir.  The  supposed 
cause  for  his  murder  was  that  he  had 
taken  a  farm  from  which  another  man  had 
been  evicted.  Colonel  Knox,  of  Brittas 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  was 
set  upon  as  he  was  riding  one  day  by  two 
men,  and  his  life  attempted. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  government 
determined  to  issue  a  special  commis- 
sion ;  and  it  was  before  this  tribunal  the 
trial  of  which  I  write  took  place.  It 
opened  in  the  court-house  at  Clonmel  on 
June  20,  1862.  From  that  little  space 
there,  surrounded  by  iron  bars,  called  the 
dock,  hundreds  of  men  went  to  their 
doom  for  having  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  wreaked  on   some  land- 
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the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  And  now  an- 
other act  in  the  ever-recurring  and  appar- 
ently interminable  tragedy  was  about  to 
commence,  and  all  the  dramatis personcB 
were  assembled,  and  ready,  each  one  for 
his  part. 

The  legal  gentlemen  who  took  promi- 
nent parts  in  this  trial  were  at  that  day 
known  in  Ireland  as  men  of  very  great 
ability.  And  when  I  mention  their  names 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  estimate  of  their 
countrymen  was  correct,  for  most  of  them 
have  since  placed  themselves  in  the  very 
front  ranks  of  their  profession  in  the 
kingdom  ;  and  to-day  some  of  them  are  of 
world-wide  repute.  The  court  consisted 
of  Mr.  Baron  Deasy,  subsequently  lord 
justice  of  appeal,  and  Mr.  Justice  Fitzger- 
ald, since  raided  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Fitzgerald,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  prosecuting  coun- 
sel were  Mr.  O'Hagan,  attorney-general, 
now  Lord  O'Hagan,  and  twice  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland;  Mr.  Lawson,  solic- 
itor-general, the  present  distinguished 
judge  of  that  name;  and  Mr.  Serjeant 
Armstrong.  The  prisoner  was  defended 
by  one  of  the  ablest  men  at  the  Irish  or 
any  other  bar,  Mr.  Francis  McDonagh, 
assisted  by,  I  think,  a  Mr.  Johnson. 

When  the  proceedings  commenced  the 
court  was  densely  crowded.  The  popular 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd  showed 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  prisoner.  The 
crime  was  agrarian.  It  was  another  act 
in  the  long-drawn-out  land  war,  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  enlist  the  masses  in  his 
favor.  That  this  feeling  did  not  arise 
from  a  wicked  liking  for  crime  was  made 
very  manifest  during  these  days.  Coming 
down  in  the  van  from  the  prison  each 
morning  with  Halloran  was  another  man 
awaiting  trial  also  for  murder.  The 
charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  poi- 
soned his  wife,  and  the  loathing  of  the 
people  for  him  and  his  crime  was  as 
marked  as  the  lively  sympathy  they 
showed  for  Halloran.  This  man  was 
subsequently  found  guilty  and  executed. 
The  formation  of  the  jury  was  closely 
watched.  I  was  amongst  the  spectators, 
and,  knowing  nothing  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  proceedings  before  me,  I 
could  not  see  beneath  the  surface.  But, 
from  the  remarks  in  the  crowd  around,  I 
could  perceive  that  if  there  was  strong 
feeling  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  prison- 
er, there  were  also  feelings  not  friendly  to 
him,  but  not  so  numerously  represented. 
One  of  the  throng,  well  dressed,  and  evi- 
dently moving  in  the  upper  circles,  after 
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surveying  the  jury,  turned  to  a  compan- 
ion, and  said,  — 

"  T^here  could  not  be  a  better  jury. 
They  are  all  county  gentlemen  —  all,  too, 
I  think,  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace." 

The  other  side  of  the  question  was  not 
long  in  coming.  A  rather  tattered-look- 
ing agriculturist  ejaculated  for  the  benefit 
of  all  around,  — 

"  Oh  !  Wisha  !  May  the  Lord  protect 
the  poor  boy  !  I  know  every  man  on  the 
jury,  and  he  is  either  a  landlord  or  a  mag- 
istrate." 

And  this  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
court-house.  On  one  side  there  was  sat- 
isfaction that  the  tribunal  was  composed 
of  gentlemen  of  position  and  intelligence, 
who  would  know  the  value  of  evidence 
and  whose  verdict  would  be  according  to 
it.  On  the  other,  there  was  apprehen- 
sion, doubt,  distrust,  that  the  men  in  the 
box,  taken  from  the  same  class  as  the 
murdered  man,  would  not  require  much 
pressure  to  induce  them  to  send  the  peas- 
ant in  the  dock  from  where  iie  stood  to 
the  scaffold.  It  was  in  such  circum- 
stances that  the  real  business  of  the  trial 
commenced. 

The  attorney-general,  Mr.  O'Hagan, 
rose  to  state  the  case.  From  the  rumors 
and  anticipations  for  days  before  I  was 
prepared  to  look  on  the  proceedings  as  a 
desperate  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the 
prisoner.  I  had  accordingly  pictured  to 
myself  the  kind  of  men  who  would  do 
such  work  with  thoroughness,  and  the 
pictures  I  had  called  up  were  not  by  any 
means  prepossessing.  I  looked,  then, 
upon  the  face  of  this  man  with  great  curi- 
osity. The  wig,  that  peculiar  and,  to  my 
eye,  not  graceful  article  of  dress,  inade  his 
appearance  strange.  But  I  could  not  help 
ftreling  that  there  was  certainly  nothing 
ferocious  or  bloodthirsty  in  the  counte- 
nance of  this  principal  character  in  the 
terrible  tragedy  on  which  the  curtain  had 
just  been  raised.  On  the  contrary,  the 
face  to  me  spoke  rather  of  calmness  and 
benevolence  than  of  any  of  those  charac- 
teristics which  tell  of  a  bad  and  malignant 
disposition.  It  was  the  face  of  a  man 
calculated  to  make  a  most  favorable  first 
impression ;  and  before  he  had  com- 
menced to  speak  all  my  preconceived  no- 
tions had  received  a  rude  shock.  He 
turned  to  the  bench  and  to  the  jury,  and 
in  a  subdued  and  solemn  voice,  but  with 
none  of  that  sepulchral  solemnity  which 
seems  to  tell  the  twelve  men  that  their 
business  is  to  send  the  prisoner  to  the 
grave,  commenced  his  statement.     After 
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a  few  formal  sentences  he  took  his  eyes 
from  the  jury,  and,  restincj  his  elbow  on 
the  ledge  of  a  bench  behind  him  while  he 
continued  to  toy  with  a  piece  of  paper, 
went  on  to  detail  the  facts  which,  the 
crown  held,  connected  the  prisoner  with 
the  murder.  The  surprise  which  I  had 
felt  at  his  appearance  was  surpassed  by 
my  surprise  at  the  calm  and  impartial 
dignity  of  his  words.  There  was  here 
no  trace  of  partisan  rancor.  There  was 
clearly  no  attempt  to  strain  any  one  point 
against  the  unfortunate  man  in  the  dock. 
The  facts  were  detailed  so  as  to  make  a 
narrative  that  would  abide  in  the  mind. 
The  brutal  and  cowardly  character  of  the 
crime  was  made  manifest,  but  there  was 
no  effort  to  raise  prejudice  against  the 
prisoner  on  that  account,  unless  the  facts 
first  brought  the  guilt  home  to  him. 

And  now  for  the  gist  of  this  statement. 
The  victim  was  a  Frenchman,  named 
Gustave  Thiebault.  He  had  a  brother, 
Charles,  for  whom  he  acted  as  agent  over 
some  landed  property,  while  he  owned 
and  managed  some  other  land  himself. 
He  resided  at  Rockwell,  in  the  South 
Riding  of  the  county  of  Tipperary.  He 
was  found  lying  on  the  roadside  murdered, 
not  far  from  his  residence,  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  28,  1862.  A  double-bar- 
relled gun  was  lying  under  him  with  the 
stock  smashed,  and  also  a  broken  pitch- 
fork, and  his  face  and  head  had  been 
mercilessly  battered  in.  The  gun  was 
his  own,  and  its  two  charges  had  been 
lodged  in  his  breast.  These  were  the 
circumstances  which  first  challenged  the 
attention  of  tiie  police.  Following  up  his 
movements  on  the  fatal  day,  and  the  facts 
surrounding  him,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
left  his  home  about  noon,  having  taken  a 
child  by  the  hand  some  distance  down  the 
avenue,  and  there  relinquished  his  little 
charge  to  the  nurse.  He  carried  a  gun, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  ferocious  dog. 
It  did  not  appear  clearly,  but  the  infer- 
ence left  was  that  this  dog  was  kept  for 
purposes  of  protection,  as  Thiebault  had 
been  in  receipt  of  some  of  those  missives, 
terrible  to  Irish  landlords,  known  as 
threatening  letters.  These  had  so  dis- 
turbed his  wife's  peace  that  she  insisted 
on  his  taking  greater  care  in  his  move- 
ments; and  it  was  stated  that  he  said 
jokingly,  when  he  thought  her  solicitude 
for  him  was  needless, — 

"Me  no  fear.  If  I  am  killed,  you  get 
another  husband." 

As  a  precaution  he  was  also  occasion- 
ally accompanied  by  a  herd  named  Con- 
nors.    He  was  next  seen  standing  on  the 


side  of  a  road,  leaning  on  his  gun,  his 
back  to  the  fence,  in  conversation  with  a 
man  who  was  facing  him  resting  on  a 
pitchfork,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 
This  view  was  had  by  a  man  named 
Woodlock,  the  leading  witness  for  the 
prosecution,  and  his  eyes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  the  murderer,  were  the 
last  which  saw  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
alive.  Woodlock  was  taking  a  barrow 
which*  he  had  borrowed  to  its  owner.  He 
was  seated  on  the  side  of  a  donkey-cart, 
and  drove  slowly  up  the  hill  past  the  two 
men.  When  he  reached  the  summit  he 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun-shot,  immedi- 
ately followed  by  another,  and,  turning, 
he  saw  smoke  rising  from  the  spot  on 
which  the  two  men  had  been  conversing. 
On  this  spot  was  found  the  dead  body  of 
M.  Thiebault.  He  swore  that  Thomas 
Halloran  was  the  man  he  saw  leaning  on 
the  pitchfork.  There  was  other  evidence 
corroborative  of  the  theory  put  forward 
by  the  crown,  that  the  man  in  the  dock 
was  the  murderer;  but  this  was  the  back- 
bone of  their  case,  and,  if  it  stood  the 
test  and  went  unshaken  to  the  jury,  few 
indeed  would  be  the  days  of  the  young 
man  looking  out  from  the  dock. 

When  the  attorney-general  sat  down, 
some  formal  evidence  was  gone  into  amid 
almost  breathles-s  silence.  It  was  not  the 
evidence  now  being  given  that  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  audience,  for  they  did 
not  give  much  attention  to  it.  Almost 
every  man  there  was  speculating  on  Wood- 
lock —  what  manner  of  man  he  was;  how 
would  he  give  his  evidence?  would  he 
hang  Halloran?  And,  in  the  whispers  of 
the  country  people  standing  around,  the 
opprobrious  epithet  informer  was  fre- 
quently hissed  with  vengeful  venom. 
When  at  length  the  name  of  Woodlock 
was  called,  there  was  an  impatient  stir 
and  a  murmur.  When  footfalls  were 
heard  approaching,  every  neck  was  craned 
to  get  a  view  of  this  man,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  the  balance  of  life  and 
death.  When  he  got  on  the  witness  table, 
and  stood  out  in  full  view  before  us,  there 
was  not  much  to  be  seen.  He  was  a  man 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  His  appear- 
ance was  very  shabby.  He  wore  an  an- 
cient, brownish-red  wig.  His  coat  was 
rusty-looking  and  very  old,  and  his  hat, 
which  he,  with  great  self-possession  for  a 
man  of  his  opportunities,  laid  quietly 
down  beside  his  chair,  showed  that  its 
owner  was  walking  one  of  the  very  hum- 
blest paths  of  life.  Altogether  his  ap- 
pearance was  shady.  His  face  was  weath- 
er-beaten, and  the  flesh  about  hi^  eyes 
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was  compressed  and  wrinkled,  and  gave 
him  a  shrewd  and  inquisitive  look.  Meet- 
ing him  casually,  and  not  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  present  the  appearance  of  an  intel- 
ligent man  of  his  class.  But  the  grave 
nature  of  his  position  gave  him  an  anxious, 
suspicious  aspect,  which  did  not  tell  in 
his  favor. 

The  crown  took  him  in  hand  very  gin- 
gerly. He  was  treated  with  kindness  and 
consideration.  His  answers  were  received 
with  smiles,  and  as  he  went  on  he  was 
made  to  feel  at  every  step  that  he  was 
putting  the  right  foot  forward.  And  so 
he  was.  His  evidence  was  given  clearly, 
consistently,  and  quietly.  Every  word  of 
the  opening  statement,  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerned him,  was  distinctly  proved.  As 
the  examination  slowly  proceeded  I  could 
not  help  imagining  that  this  man  had  his 
hand  on  the  prisoner's  collar,  and  was 
dragging  him  along,  surely  and  steadily, 
until  he  brought  him  to  the  corpse  of  the 
victim,  and  tied  him  to  it  —  a  spectacle 
for  all  men  to  see.  He  told  his  tale  with 
deadly  precision.  He  was  driving  on  his 
donkey-cart.  He  saw  two  men  in  conver- 
sation by  the  side  of  the  road,  facing  one 
another.  One  of  them  had  his  back  to 
the  fence,  his  face  to  the  road.  That 
man  was  M.  Thiebault,  whose  mangled 
body  was  subsequently  found  there.  Did 
he  know  the  other  man.?  Yes.  Look 
round  and  tell  us  if  you  can  see  him. 
Standing  up,  and  looking  steadily  at  the 
dock,  he  pointed  to  the  prisoner.  Yes, 
there  he  is,  Tom  Halloran. 

A  groan  went  up  from  the  body  of  the 
court.  These  words  should  certainly  be 
Halloran's  death  knell.  What  advantage 
was  there  now  in  prolonging  the  struggle  ? 
The  law  had  marked  its  victim  and  should 
have  him.  How  did  the  prisoner  bear  it  ? 
I  looked  at  him,  and  when  he  took  his 
eyes  from  the  face  of  Woodlock  he  threw 
an  earnest,  appealing  glance  towards  the 
bench  on  which  his  counsel  sat.  There, 
he  evidently  believed,  was  his  only  hope. 
For  the  rest,  he  appeared  calm  and  smil- 
ing. Presently  the  direct  examination 
closed,  and  it  was  now  the  time  for  the 
struggle. 

Mr.  McDonagh,  the  advocate  for  the 
prisoner,  was  smiling,  and  apparently  jok- 
ing with  one  of  the  crown  counsel.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  did  not  feel  that  there 
was  any  responsibility  on  him.  As  he 
rose  he  was  still  whispering  in  the  ear  of 
his  friend  ;  and,  as  he  drew  himself  to 
his  full  height,  they  both  indulged  in  a 
hearty  chuckle.     It  almost  sickened  me 
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to  see  such  levity  and  indifference,  while 
the  creature  in  the  dock,  innocent  or 
guilty,  must  be  suffering  something  like 
the  tortures  of  the  regions  below.  This 
strange  advocate  seemed  in  no  haste  to 
commence.  He  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
his  brief,  made  a  few  remarks  in  an  un- 
dertone to  his  junior,  and  then  gave  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  somewhat  comical 
side-glance  at  the  crown  counsel  before 
referred  to;  who  smiled,  shook  his  head, 
and  threw  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
witness.  All  this  passed  rapidly,  Iput  my 
eyes  and  mind  were  fixed  on  this  strange 
advocate. 

His  face  was  white  and  rather  wrinkled, 
and  it  struck  me  that  it  would  not  be  out 
of  place  on  the  shoulders  of  a  graceful 
and  fashionable  old  lady.  His  attitude 
and  his  action  were  so  exceedingly  grace- 
ful —  studied,  I  thought  —  that  they 
seemed  finical.  The  wig  concealed  his 
head,  so  that  I  could  not  observe  it;  but 
the  mouth  and  lips  were  a  study,  they 
were  so  flexible  and  mobile.  As  he  stood 
there,  a  smile  playing  over  his  face,  I 
thought  him  a  man  whose  leading  charac- 
teristic was  humorous  and  very  caustic 
sarcasm.  Suddenly  he  shot  a  piercing 
glance  at  the  witness,  swayed  slightly  and 
gracefully  from  side  to  side,  dangling  his 
glasses,  and  then  commenced.  Soft  as 
the  smile  of  a  mother,  grateful  as  the 
cooing  of  a  babe,  were  his  first  accents. 
Those  who  expected  the  lightning  and 
the  thunder  were  disappointed.  Had 
Woodlock  been  his  brother  the  tone  could 
not  be  more  bland  or  soothing.  He  asked 
some  trivial  questions  of  a  formal  nature, 
and  before  one  minute  had  elapsed  the  look 
of  anxiety  and  fear  had  left  the  face  of  the 
witness,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  rather 
easy  and  indifferent.  As  soon  as  this 
stage  was  reached  a  change,  rather  slight 
though,  abruptly  came  over  the  manner  of 
the  advocate.  A  harshness  crept  into  his 
tone. 

"  Was  there  not  an  inquest  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Woodlock?" 

The  witness  said  there  was,  and  that  he 
had  been  examined  at  it.  And  then  with 
portentous  gravity,  and  an  increasing 
harshness  of  tone,  — 

"  Does  your  evidence  here  to-day  fairly 
represent  what  you  told  the  coroner  ?  " 

The  witness  unhesitatingly  said  that  it 
did. 

Without  notice  — and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  tone,  harsh,  grating,  and  scornful, 
while  the  whole  appearance  of  the  man 
changed,  his  head  thrown  a  little  forward, 
his   shoulders    slightly    raised,   his   eyes 
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fixed  on  the  witness  and  scintillating:  like 
diamonds  in  the  gaslight  —  the  counsel 
called  out,  "  Repeat  that  answer."  And, 
before  Woodlock  could  comprehend  the 
change,  he  thundered  at  him,  as  if  he 
were  an  already  discredited  witness, 
"  Look  at  the  jury,  sir  !  " 

Woodlock  started,  turned  to  the  jury, 
and  reluctantly  repeated  the  answer.  It 
was  as  if  the  whole  court  had  been  elec- 
trified. Here  was  a  vital  issue  lying  con- 
cealed until  now,  and  as  yet  not  disclosed. 
The  interest  that  had  been  flagging  was 
revived,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  all  over 
with  the  prisoner  was  shaken.  Words 
could  not  describe  the  intense  anxiety 
that  awaited  the  evident  crisis  that  was 
coming.  Snatching  up  a  paper,  the  bar- 
rister asked,  — 

"  Had  you  ever  a  doubt  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  man  you  saw  speaking  to  Thie- 
bault?" 

The  answer  came  promptly,  "  No." 

"  Then,"  asked  the  counsel,  "  why  did 
you  say,  when  the  coroner  asked  you  if 
you  knew  the  man,  '  How  could  I  know 
him  when  I  never  saw  his  face  '  ?  " 

The  witness  denied  ever  having  said 
such  a  thing.  With  withering  wrath  came 
the  denunciation  and  query,  — 

*' You  contaminated  perjurer,  do  you 
deny  your  own  words  ?  " 

One  can  better  imagine  than  describe 
the  excitement  that  now  took  possession 
of  the  crowd.  The  attention  of  every  in- 
dividual in  court  was  strained.  There 
was  a  silence  that  no  one  would  break, 
each  was  so  eager  to  catch  the  slightest 
accent  in  a  contest  on  which  depended  the 
life  of  a  man. 

The  witness  denied  ever  having  used 
the  words  imputed  to  him.  From  the 
first  he  had  peverany  doubt  that  Halloran 
was  the  man  he  saw  speaking  to  Thie- 
bault.  Gradually,  and  under  a  terrible 
fire  of  questions,  one  branch,  the  main 
branch  of  the  defence,  developed  itself. 
This  was  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  inquest  given  in  a  local 
paper.  According  to  this  record,  it  would 
appear  that  Woodlock,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  inquest,  not  only  did  not  name  the 
prisoner  Halloran  as  the  murderer,  but 
that  he  went  farther,  and  intimated  his  in- 
ability to  identify  the  man  he  saw  in  con- 
versation with  the  Frenchman.  A  man 
named  Connors,  the  herdsman  before  re- 
ferred to  as  accompanying  M.  Thiebault 
for  purposes  of  protection,  was  spoken  of 
as  possibly  the  person  who  did  the  des- 
perate deed.  The  newspaper  report  gave 
it  that  Woodlock,  when  asked,  on  the  first 


day  of  the  inquest,  if  he  was  sure  it  was 
not  Connors,  rejoined,  "  How  could  I  be 
sure.-*  " 

It  was  on  this  report  the  cross-exam- 
ination first  turned.  Woodlock  quickly 
recovered  his  self-possession,  and  became 
calm  and  cautious.  All  the  experience 
and  the  ability  pitted  against  him  could 
not  move  him.  He  adhered  to  his  present 
statement,  that  he  never  had  a  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  Halloran  with  the  man  he 
saw  on  the  roadside,  and  that  he  never 
expressed  any  such  doubt.  But  he  ad- 
milted  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry 
before  the  coroner,  he  was  not  in  any  way 
pressed  for  the  name  of  the  man,  and  that 
he  did  not  then  mention  Halloran.  But 
that  on  the  next  day,  when  the  police  had 
arrested  Halloran  and  his  two  brothers, 
and  produced  them  in  court,  he,  without 
any  hesitation,  identified  the  youngest 
man,  the  present  prisoner,  as  the  man  he 
saw  in  conversation  with  Thiebault.  From 
this  position  he  could  not  be  moved. 
Nothing  could  change  him.  It  mattered 
not  to  him  what  the  paper  contained  or 
what  any  one  stated.  Halloran  was  the 
man.  He  said  so  now,  he  always  said  so. 
To  the  taunt  that  he  was  an  informer,  he 
answered,  Irish  fashion,  how  could  he  be  ? 
And  when  asked  why  he  could  not,  he  ex- 
plained simply  that  he  was  no  participator 
in  the  crime.  His  evidence  was  not  given 
in  the  hope  of  a  reward.  He  had  got 
nothing  from  the  crown,  and  had  not  stip- 
ulated for  anything. 

Such  was  the  position,  as  far  as  his 
evidence  was  concerned,  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  startled  all  and  astounded 
some.  On  the  jury  was  a  gentleman 
named  Southcote  Mansergh,  a  man  of 
property  and  a  magistrate.  Woodlock 
was  being  cross-examined  as  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  Halloran's  pursuits  for  some  time 
before  the  murder,  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing that  he  knew  very  little  about  him, 
and  leaving  the  inference  that  his  identifi- 
cation could  not  be  relied  on.  It  trans- 
pired that  Halloran  had  been  a  militiaman, 
and  that  for  purposes  of  duty  and  drill  he 
should  have  been  absent  from  home  for 
some  time.  The  witness  was  being:  se- 
verely  questioned  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  prisoner's  movements,  when  all  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  a  gruff,  stern  voice 
from  the  jury.  The  voice  came  from  Mr. 
Mansergh.  The  question  came  like  a 
shot  when  the  cross-examination  was  hot- 
test. The  prisoner's  counsel  stood  rigid 
for  a  second,  and  then  blandly  smiled  ap- 
proval at  the  juror.  In  a  gruff,  threaten- 
ing voice,  that  reverberated  through  the 
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court,  the  question  was  again  flung  at  the 
witness.  There  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  in  it.  The  answer,  yes  or  no,  would 
have  slight  effect  on  the  issue,  but  the  ex- 
citement was  intense.  There  was  elec- 
tricity in  the  air,  and  the  manner  of  the 
juror  to  the  witness  was  hostile  and  con- 
temptuous. Serjeant  Armstrong,  who 
was  on  duty  for  the  crown,  jumped  up. 
In  an  angry  tone  he  protested  against  the 
question.  It  was  unfair  and  illegal. 
Their  lordships  should  not  allow  it.  It 
did  not  arise  from  the  direct  examination. 
Before  the  judges  could  interpose,  before 
the  purport  of  the  objection  could  be 
realized,  there  came  the  reply,  thundering 
in  defiant  tones  from  the  juror:  — 

"  I  know  that,  but  I  believe  it  was  the 
fact,  and  anything  tending  to  acquit  the 
prisoner  I  feel  bound  to  put  forward." 

A  roar  of  triumphant  delight  greeted 
the  announcement.  Despite  the  menac- 
ing appearance  of  the  judges,  and  the 
frantic  exertions  of  the  police,  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  would  have  its  way. 
Cheer  after  cheer  set  the  order  of  the 
court  at  defiance,  and  Southcote  Man- 
sergh,  juror  and  magistrate,  divided  popu- 
larity with  Thomas  Halloran,  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  To  this  day  the  incident,  and 
its  effect  on  the  trial,  are  recalled  by  those 
who  heard  the  startling  announcement. 
The  cloud  that  a  minute  since  was  all 
dark  and  black  now  showed  a  streak  of 
silver  lining,  and  the  prisoner  had  a  friend 
on  the  jury.  The  judges  by  a  glance,  and 
a  gentle  bending  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, with  a  slight  elevation  of  the  eye- 
brows, indicated  something  to  one  an- 
other. There  was  hurried  whispering  in 
the  ranks  of  the  prosecution,  and  the 
prisoner's  advocate  now  renewed  his  task 
like  a  giant  refreshed.  The  word  from 
the  jury  had  a  depressing  effect  both  on 
the  witness  and  the  crown  counsel,  and 
when  Woodlock  left  the  table  there  was 
an  impression  that  he  was  somewhat  dis- 
credited. 

Other  witnesses  were  now  produced  to 
support  the  story  told  by  Woodlock.  Per- 
sons who  had  seen  the  prisoner  on  the 
day  of  the  murder,  at  a  distance  from  the 
scene  of  it,  deposed  to  the  color  and  the 
texture  of  the  clothes  worn  by  him.  A 
boy,  who  had  heard  the  shots,  saw  a  man 
of  the  prisoner's  height,  wearing  such 
clothes  as  had  been  described,  cross  over 
a  fence  and  go  off  through  the  fields,  a 
few  minutes  after  the  firing.  This  boy 
indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  man 
went,  and  his  statement  was  borne  out  by 
a  gentleman    who  met  the  prisoner  at  a 


time  and  place  which  he  could  have 
reached,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
crown,  after  completing  the  crime. 

And  now  for  the  motive.  Why  should 
this  young  man  take  the  life  of  that  for- 
eign gentleman  ?  And  with  such  fero- 
cious brutality,  too?  The  prosecution 
had  the  answer,  which  on  hundreds  of 
similar  occasions,  had  been  given  to  a  like 
question  in  this  very  court-house.  He 
had  been  evicted  from  his  farm.  The 
murdered  man  had  evicted  him  and  his 
family,  and  that,  said  the  crown,  was  the 
cause  of  the  murder.  No  man  could  indi- 
cate any  other  ground  for  hostility  to  him, 
such  deadly  hostility,  too,  as  could  only 
be  satisfied  with  his  blood.  And  so  the 
crown  left  the  case  to  the  jury.  It  seemed 
complete  enough. 

*•  If  they  do  not  convict,  they  cannot 
acquit  him,"  whispered  a  voice  near  me. 

"  Well,  then,  they  won't  convict  him," 
said  another  voice,  "for  there  is  more 
than  one  man  in  that  box  afraid  of  getting 
a  hole  through  his  own  skin." 

This  latter  view  I  heard  canvassed  in 
many  ways  by  persons  speculating  on 
what  the  verdict  would  be.  There  were 
many,  especially  amongst  the  agricultural 
element,  who  attached  no  importance  to 
any  other  aspect  of  the  case,  and  who 
spoke  as  if,  considered  from  this  point,  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  out  of  the  question. 

Now  came  the  time  for  the  defence.  It 
consisted  of  two  branches.  One  was  an 
assumption  that  the  principal  witness  for 
the  crown  was  perjuring  himself,  and  the 
other  was  an  attempt  to  establish  an  alibi. 
The  speech  for  the  prisoner,  by  his  won- 
derful advocate,  was  mainly  devoted  to  the 
first  part  of  the  defence.  His  task  was  to 
make  it,  if  he  could,  impossible  for  the 
jury  to  convict  on  the  evidence  of  Wood- 
lock  ;  not  because  it  was  a  case  of  mis- 
taken identity;  not  because  there  was  any 
doubt  of  his  being  where  he  stated  he  was 
on  the  day  of  the  murder.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  he  saw  two  men  in  converse, 
as  described  by  him.  It  was  admitted 
that  he  heard  the  shots  and  saw  the  smoke, 
and  then  saw  the  murderer  cross  over  the 
fence  and  move  away  through  the  fields. 
But  it  was  not  only  denied  that  Halloran 
was  the  man,  but  it  was  imputed  that 
Woodlock,  with  fiendish  malignity,  se- 
lected him,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  as 
the  easiest  victim.  There  was  against 
him  what  there  was  against  no  other.  In 
his  case  was  the  terrible  motive  of  evic- 
tion, a  motive  which  had  been  sanctioned 
as  sufficient  by  scores  of  convictions  in 
like  cases,  and  so  Woodlock,  like  an  old 
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fox,  with  cruel  cunnino;,  selected  hi n,  and 
was  now  tryinjj  to  walk  over  his  dead 
body  to  affluence. 

The  speech  tor  the  defence  was  worthy 
of  the  man  who  delivered  it.  In  matter 
and  in  manner  it  was  perfect.  It  suited 
the  occasion  and  the  times  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  people.  With  irresistible  force 
and  marvellous  keenness  it  assailed  the 
weak  point  of  the  prosecution.  There 
was  no  incident,  no  matter  how  trivial, 
which  could  bear  a  favorable  construction 
for  the  prisoner  or  help  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  crown  witness,  which  was  not 
seized  at  the  proper  time,  and  with  dra- 
matic effect,  and  placed  before  the  jury  in 
a  light  so  britjht  and  clear  that  mental 
vision  should  have  altogether  left  the  box 
if  they  failed  to  see.  The  voice  was  not 
pitched  in  a  high  key.  The  leading  tone 
was  one  of  scorn  for  the  witness,  and  in- 
credulity that  he  could,  by  possibility,  be 
credited  by  a  single  individual.  No  doubt 
the  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  his  hear- 
ers went  with  the  orator.  But  even  those 
who  did  not  sympathize  with  his  efforts 
were  spell-bound  by  the  magic  effect  of 
his  earnestness  and  his  genius.  It  was 
clear  that  there  was  no  resource  at  his 
command  which  he  would  not  use  to  keep 
the  rope  from  the  neck  of  the  man  whose 
life  was  now  in  his  hands.  The  news- 
paper report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
inquest,  in  which,  as  before  stated.  Wood- 
lock  was  represented  as  saying  that  he  did 
not  know  the  man  who  was  speaking  to 
the  unfortunate  Frenchman,  was  handled 
with  startling  power.  The  paper  was  the 
organ  of  the  Conservative  and  landlord 
party  in  the  district,  the  Clonmel  Chron- 
icle. The  gentleman  who  made  the  re- 
port was  well  known  and  respected  in  the 
locality.  Di,d  he  invent  all  this  for  the 
purpose  of  subsequently  inconveniencing, 
in  his  effort  to  hang  an  innocent  man, 
Woodlock,  the  contaminated  perjurer  they 
had  seen  writhing  before  them  on  the 
table  ?  Could  he  know  months  ago  what 
was  to  happen  here  to-day,  and  so,  out  of 
a  spirit  of  pure  malignity  to  this  amiable 
instrument  of  the  crown,  attribute  to  him 
words  which  placed  him  in  his  present 
pitiable  predicament.?  Absurd  assump- 
tion! The  pressman  went  to  the  inquest 
to  do  his  duty  :  he  did  it.  He  reported 
what  was  said,  and  there  it  was  —  litera 
scripta  manet — and  the  crown  and  all 
the  force  of  the  law  would  find  that  no 
amount  of  swearing,  even  on  the  part  of 
the  scrupulous  and  model  pet  of  the  pros- 
ecution, Woodlock,  would  wipe  out  these 
letters,  or  remo^  ?   t'leir  effect   from  the 
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minds  of  the  twelve  gentlemen  he  had  the 
honor  to  address.  His  was  no  special 
pleading  to  get  off  by  an  artifice  a  man 
whom  all  believed  to  be  a  murderer.  He 
would,  amongst  other  witnesses,  produce 
the  gentleman  who  made  that  report ;  and 
he  would  ask  ihem,  when  he  had  g'ven 
his  evidence,  and  told  them  that  Wood- 
lock  swore  at  the  inquest  that  he  did  not 
know  who  the  man  was  whom  he  saw 
speaking  to  Thiebault,  he  would  ask  them 
to  place  the  oath  of  this  gentleman  at  one 
side  and  the  oath  of  VVoodlock  at  the 
other,  and  then  to  put  to  themselves  the 
question.  Were  they  going  to  kill  the 
yo.ung  life  there  in  the  dock,  to  gratify 
the  malignity  and  the  cupidity  of  a  crea- 
ture whom  he  should  again  describe  to 
them  as  a  contaminated  perjurer  } 

And  so  the  battle  raged,  all  the  warriors 
giants.  1 1  was  a  truly  remarkable  combat. 
Each  in  turn  carried  captive  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  crowd. 

I  did  not  attach  much  importance  to 
the  evidence  given  in  support  of  an  alibi. 
It  was  not,  I  thought,  proved  that  he  could 
not  have  been  at  the  scene  of  the  murder 
when  it  was  committed.  But  other  evi- 
dence of  vital  import  was  given  in  his 
favor.  The  gentleman  who  reported  the 
proceedings  at  the  inquest  deposed  to  the 
correctness  of  what  appeared  in  his  news- 
paper. He  stated  that  the  coroner  asked 
Woodlock,  when  he  came  up  to  where  the 
men  were,  whom  did  he  find  the  second 
man  to  be;  and  that  the  witness  answered, 
on  his  oath,  he  never  saw  his  face.  And 
he  added,  that  when  further  pressed,  and 
asked  if  he  was  not  then  perfectly  sure 
that  the  second  man  on  the  road  was  not 
the  herdsman,  Michael  Connors,  he  re- 
plied by  asking  what  would  make  him 
perfectly  sure. 

As  far  as  the  swearing  was  concerned, 
the  case  may  now  be  said  to  have  closed, 
unless  one  of  those  surprises  should  hap- 
pen which,  at  times,  suddenly  occur  in 
courts  of  law,  and  make  matters  more  or 
less  favorable  for  the  prisoner.  All  the 
evidence  that  the  jury  had  to  work  upon 
had  been  laid  before  them;  and,  to  my 
thinking,  the  whole  case  turned  on  the 
question,  "Did  they  believe  Woodlock.-*" 
If  they  did,  then  let  doom  be  pronounced 
on  the  prisoner.  If  they  did  not,  let  him 
go  forth  a  free  man. 

A  gentleman  without  a  beard  or  whis- 
kers, with  a  rather  heavy  expression  of 
countenance,  and  wearing  wig  and  gown, 
now  stood  facing  the  jury,  about  to  reply 
for  the  crown.  In  his  appearance  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the  possession  of 
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great  intellectual  power.  From  where  I 
stood  he  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  some- 
what dull  look  about  the  eyes.  This  look 
was  subsequently  explained,  when  he  bent 
down  so  close  to  his  papers  as  almost  to 
touch  them  with  his  face.  His  sight  was 
very  short.  This  was  the  solicitor-gen- 
eral, now  Mr.  Justice  Lawson.  Without 
delay  he  commenced.  He  had  not  gone 
far  when  it  was  clear  that  this  was  a  man 
terribly  in  earnest,  with  a  mind  of  rare 
vigor.  He  did  not  waste  any  time  throw- 
ing ^rti/^^T/^r  into  the  jury-box.  He  grasped 
the  whole  case;  the  weakness  and  the 
strength  of  every  point  of  it,  and  to  it,  and 
it  only,  he  addressed  himself.  He  spoke 
to  the  reasoning  faculty  in  the  jury,  and 
struggled  long  and  hard  to  coerce  them 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  only  one 
logical  deduction  from  the  evidence,  and 
that  was,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was 
the  man  who  shed  the  Frenchman's  blood. 
He  boldly  took  up  Woodlock's  evidence, 
and  proclaimed  it  the  backbone  of  the 
case  against  the  prisoner.  There  it  stood, 
and  let  rational  men  examine  it,  and  see 
if,  in  the  main,  it  did  not  fulfil  every  re- 
quirement which,  as  business  men,  would 
.satisfy  them  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of 
life.  Did  any  one  deny  that  Woodlock 
was  driving  on  that  road  at  the  time,  and 
under  the  circumstances  he  stated  .-^  Did 
any  one  deny  that  Thiebault  was  mur- 
dered in  the  manner  described?  The 
whole  place  was  friendly  to  the  prisoner. 
Did  he  bring  on  the  table  a  single  indi- 
vidual abl^to  satisfy  the  jury  that  he  was 
elsewhere  "on  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
murder.-*  Not  one.  And  they  were  asked, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  say  that  the 
man  in  the  dock  was  not  guilty,  because, 
forsooth,  on  some  points  the  witness 
Woodlock  was  at  variance  with  a  news- 
paper report.  And  not  only  that,  but  they 
were  asked  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  com- 
plete corroboration  which  every  word 
spoken  by  the  chief  witness  had  received. 
And  this  corroboration  came  from  wit- 
nesses of  unimpeachable  character.  Was 
it  denied  that  a  man  dressed  exactly  as  it 
was  shown  the  prisoner  was  dressed  on 
that  day,  crossed  over  the  fence  immedi- 
ately after  committing  the  deed.-*  That 
denial  was  not  attempted.  Where  was 
the  prisoner  when  this  deed  was  being 
done .''  It  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to 
him.  It  he  was  elsewhere  he  could  make 
some  intelligible  effort  to  show  it;  but  he 
had  not  done  so.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  the  positive  swearing  of  Woodlock, 
against  whose  character  there  was  never, 
until  the  present  trial,  a  bad  word  uttered, 


and  in  the  face  of  the  complete  corrobora- 
tion \yhich  his  testimony  had  received, 
they  were  asked  to  say  that  this  man  was 
innocent.  Granting,  for  argument's  sake, 
that  he  had  at  first  hesitated  to  name  the 
murderer,  what  did  that  convey  to  men 
who  knew  the  state  of  affairs  working  in 
agrarian  questions  in  this  country?  It 
simply  showed  that  he  was  afraid  to  speak 
until  he  felt  that  the  all-powerful  arm  of 
the  law  was  around  him,  and  then  he 
boldly  turned,  and,  as  they  saw  him  rise 
from  that  chair,  and  in  the  face  of  all  men, 
proclaimed,  pointing  at  the  prisoner,  that 
you,  Tom  Halloran,  did  the  deed. 

The  speech  was  what  might  be  called  a 
terrific  burst.  There  was  no  cessation 
from  start  to  finish;  no  hesitation,  no 
stop.  It  was  all  plain,  solid  talk,  directed 
with  striking  precision  to  the  one  point 
for  which  he  contended,  that,  on  the  evi- 
dence, there  was  no  escaping  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  murderer  stood  in  the  dock. 
It  insisted  on  the  crown  case;  it  ridiculed 
the  defence,  and  when,  amidst  breathless 
silence,  the  learned  gentleman  suddenly 
sat  down,  I  felt  that  certainly  he  had  gone 
straight  for  his  man,  and  that,  as  he  left 
the  matter,  there  were  ten  chances  to  one 
he  had  him. 

We  were  now  approaching  the  end, 
getting  into  the  calm,  judicial  time,  when 
all  contention  is  at  an  end,  and  the  whole 
of  the  case  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  judge 
and  the  jury.  Each  one  settled  down  as 
comfortably  as  he  could,  and  awaited  the 
closing  scenes  \n  painful  anxiety.  I  shall 
never  forgot  my  position  at  the  moment  : 
I  was  leaning  against  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  dock  from  the  outside.  Halloran, 
the  prisoner,  was  leaning  against  the  same 
corner  from  the  inside;  two  inches  of 
space  did  not  separate  us,  and  I  could  not 
help  realizing  the  awful  position  in  which 
this  other  human  being  now  stood.  On 
the  bench  there  was  a  rustling,  and  a  set- 
tling of  books  and  papers,  and  presently 
was  to  come  the  cold  intimation  of  opin- 
ion, so  powerful  with  the  jury,  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  prisoner. 

If  ever  a  prisoner  was  in  luck,  it  was 
this  man  Halloran.  He  was  fortunate  in 
his  youth,  and  in  the  gentle  and  amiable 
appearance,  which  told  so  much  in  his 
favor.  He  was  fortunate  in  his  advocate, 
alive  with  energy  and  intellect,  and  now 
intoxicated  with  a  strife  in  which  he  meas- 
ured his  strength,  single-handed,  against 
all  the  giants  of  the  bar.  He  was  fortu- 
nate in  the  riotous  sympathy  for  him, 
which  could  not  be  repressed,  and  which 
manifested     its     existence     everywhere 
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amonf^st  the  multitude;  and  now  the 
crown  lawyers,  when  the  case  had  closed, 
placed  a  trump  card  in  the  hand  of  his 
advocate.  With  the  permission  of  the 
bench,  they  called  the  coroner  to  contra- 
dict the  version  given  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence,  of  an.  occurrence 
at  the  inquest.  The  contradiction  was 
given,  and  the  wily  advocate  for  the  pris- 
oner seemed  not  to  heed  what  was  go\n(r 
on,  until  a  polite  intimation  from  the  judges 
conveyed  that,  if  he  wished,  he  could 
question  the  witness.  Blandly  he  rose, 
and  ignoring  all  minor  points,  whilst  he 
clung  with  the  tenacity  of  genius  to  his 
one  chance,  he  quietly  elicited  from  the 
witness  that  at  the  inquest  he  had  asked 
Woodlock  who  was  the  man  with  Thie- 
bault,  and  that  Woodlock  said  he  at  first 
thought  it  was  Michael  Connors,  the  herds 
man.  With  a  slight  inclination  to  the 
jury,  the  counsel  resumed  his  seat.  The 
shot  had  told  on  the  bench  and  with  the 
bar;  but  it  yet  remained  for  the  ground 
lings  to  realize  its  importance.  He  was 
now  asked  if  he  wished  to  observe  on  the 
rebutting  case.  With  a  deprecating  ges- 
ture he  rose,  conveying,  as  clearly  as 
words  could  do,  that  he  felt  he  was  only 
wasting  the  time  of  the  court  and  the 
jury;  but  that,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  duty, 
he  would  even  still  persist  in  showing, 
what  was  quite  evident,  that  the  man  at 
the  bar  was  innocent.  He  took  the  C/on- 
mel  Chronicle  in  his  hand,  and,  when  nec- 
essary, referred  to  jt. 

They  all  knew  the  coroner,  a  local  gen- 
tleman of  unimpeachable  character.  They 
had  seen  Woodlock,  and  they  could  esti- 
mate the  manner  of  man  he  was.  Wood- 
lock  swore  that  he  never  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man  he  saw 
speaking  to  Thiebault;  and  now  the  cor- 
oner comes'up,  and  states  on  his  oath  — 
and  he  is  a  crown  witness  as  well,  as 
Woodlock  —  that  when  he  asked  him  who 
was  the  man  with  Thiebault,  he  said  he  at 
first  thought  it  was  Michael  Connors. 
Where  was  the  use  now  in  talkinj^  more 
over  this  matter?  As  men  of  honor,  jeal- 
ous that  justice  should  be  done,  he  asked 
for  no  mercy,  but  he  would  like  to  know 
if  there  was  a  man  on  that  jury  who  would 
hang  a  dog  on  the  evidence  of  Woodlock. 
This  was  the  last  word  for  the  prisoner. 

And  now  we  settled  down  to  hear  the 
judge.  He  was  then  Mr.  Justice,  he  is 
now  Lord,  Fitzgerald.  I  looked  very  in- 
tently at  him.  He  was  a  slight  man  ;  his 
features  were  small,  and  delicately  formed. 
There  was  an  air  of  quiet,  observant  re- 
pose about  him.     Calmness  and  keenness 


seemed  to  be  his  mental  characteristics, 
and  it  was  with  great  desire  I  waited  for 
his  words.  What  solution  would  he  sug- 
gest  of  the  contested  question.?  Very 
quietly  he  took  the  jury  into  his  confi- 
dence. Many  minutes  had  not  elapsed 
when  it  appeared  as  if  they  were  all  old 
friends,  talking,  in  a  business-like  and 
gentlemanly  way,  over  this  deplorable  oc- 
currence—  he  expressing  the  minds  of 
the  others  completely  to  their  satisfaction. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  very  gen- 
tle, and  there  was  constantly  playing  about 
his  mouth  a  smile,  which  left  the  impres- 
sion that,  if  he  were  forced  to  find  fault, 
his  sternest  rebuke  would  take  the  form 
of  chiding.  Throughout  this  charge  he 
appeared  to  me  to  hold  a  beam  and  scales 
in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he 
picked  up  the  particles  of  evidence  pro 
and  con.^  and  placed  them  in  the  balance. 
Everything  was  done  with  the  greatest 
exactitude  and  neatness,  and  as  stage 
after  stage  of  the  case  was  dealt  with,  it 
was  clear  what  the  judge's  opinion  was, 
and  that  the  balance  was  preponderating 
more  and  more  against  the  prisoner. 
Amidst  breathless  silence  his  words 
ceased,  and  the  jury  retired. 

As  minute  after  minute  sped,  each  indi- 
vidual privileged  with  a  place  in  court  held 
his  ground.  I  was  still  leaning  against 
the  bars  of  the  dock.  After  a  short  ab- 
sence the  judges  were  on  the  bench,  the 
jury  stood  in  the  box,  the  prisoner  in  his 
cage.  I  looked  at  him.  His  face  or  man- 
ner showed  no  trace  of  excitement,  but, 
glancing  at  his  hands,  I  saw  they  were 
tightened  with  vice-like  grip  around  the 
rails,  driving  the  blood  away  from  the 
knuckles  and  fingers.  Here  was  the  only 
indication  of  the  awful  fear  that  must  have 
consumed  him.  The  jurors'  names  were 
being  called  over. 

"  Southcote  Mansergh!"  said  the  ofiEi- 
cial ;  this  was  the  gentleman  who  had 
previously  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
prisoner. 

"  Here  !  "  came  from  the  box  in  a  tone 
of  gruff  triumph. 

There  was  a  sudden  start  in  the  court, 
and  then  it  seemed  as  if  the  roof  would 
have  been  lifted  off,  such  a  wild  cheer 
went  up.  The  police,  the  sheriff,  the 
judges  were  all  paralyzed.  There  was 
only  one  man  in  the  court  at  that  moment 
who  was  not  sure  what  the  verdict  was, 
and  that  man  was  the  prisoner.  Unmoved 
he  stood,  with  his  desperate  grip  tighten- 
ing round  the  bars,  and  his  figure  getting 
more  rigid,  wailing  for  the  actual  word. 
His  sympathizers  grasped  each  other  by 
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the  hand,  and  paid  no  reg^ardto  the  threat 
of  the  policeman,  or  the  menace  of  the 
judge.  Clear  the  court,  indeed !  what 
more  was  to  be  learned  ?  But,  until  the 
last  word  vvas  said,  the  prisoner  was  rig^id. 

"Not  truilty,"  said  the  foreman,  and 
then  it  seemed  to  me  that  Halloran's 
knees  lost  their  power,  for  he  suddenly 
sank  some  inches,  and  as  suddenly  grasp- 
]ng  the  bars,  he  stood  smilinoj  before  the 
bench,  the  blood  coming  with  a  rush  over 
his  temples. 

"Is  there  any  other  charge  against  the 
prisoner?"  asked  the  judge. 

"No,  my  lord,"  replied  the  crown. 

"  Then  discharge  him,"  said  his  lord- 
ship. 

A  little  door  in  front  of  the  dock  was 
opened,  and  out  of  the  terrible  trap,  into 
freedom  and  sunshine,  darted  the  man 
who  had  endured  this  terrible  ordeal. 

It  was  all  over  now  save  the  shouting, 
and  of  that  there  was  a  great  deal.  Hal- 
loran  was  placed  on  a  car,  and  borne 
through  the  town  with  green  branches 
waving  around  him,  and  thousands  cheer- 
ing for  joy  that  he  had  escaped.  It  was  a 
wild  scene. 

Many  words  of  genuine  sympathy  I 
heard  uttered  for  the  poor  French  gen- 
tleman, whose  Irish  experience  was  so 
lamentable. 

It  was  all  very  extraordinary;  and,  to 
a  stranger,  inexplicable,  unless  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  something  rotten 
ia  the  state  of  Denmark. 

J.    O'DONOGHUE. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
HINDOO  PILGRIMS  AND  LIVING  WATERS. 

One  of  the  first  points  which  attracts 
the  notice  of  a  traveller  in  Hindoostan 
(naturally  on  the  alert  to  mark  pecul- 
iarities of  social  life)  is  the  picturesque 
Oriental  simplicity  of  the  water-supply. 
There  is  no  laying  of  pipes  or  taps,  or 
even  pumps.  In  some  of  the  large  towns 
a  small  rivulet  of  pure  sparkling  water  is 
brought  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people, 
by  an  open  channel  carried  along  the 
main  street.  This,  however,  is  somewhat 
exceptional.  As  a  general  rule  the  people 
are  dependent  on  their  wells,  and  around 
these  at  ail  hours  of  the  day,  but  more 
especially  at  the  outgoings  of  morning 
and  evening,  they  assemble  in  groaps 
most  fascinating  to  the  artistic  eye.  The 
more  crowded  the  city,  the  more  abun- 
dant are  the  wells,  yielding  an  unfailing 


supply  to  the  thirsty  throng  who  come  to 
fill  their  great  red  earthenware  jars,  or 
brightly  polished  brazen  lotas. 

Many  of  the  finest  wells  are  presented 
to  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  wayfarer  and 
the  poor,  as  an  act  of  merit  by  some 
wealthy  citizen — a  profitable  investment 
in  the  treasury  of  a  future  life.  Others, 
with  the  same  end  in  view,  erect  temples, 
to  which  are  attached  tanks  for  ceremo- 
nial ablutions:  for  every  devout  Hindoo, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  must  worship  at 
least  once  a  day  before  he  dares  break  his 
morning  fast,  and  he  may  not  pray  till  he 
has  washed  himself  and  his  raiment. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  some  very 
fine  wells  in  Allahabad  {"  bowlies  "  is  the 
correct  word),  to  which  the  people  descend 
by  a  broad  flight  of  steps  into  a  world  of 
cool  shadow,  so  pleasant  after  the  glaring 
sunlight  that  one  feels  tempted  to  linger 
a  while  with  those  groups  of  water-car- 
riers who  are  filling  their  buffa'o-skins 
from  the  deep  well  far  below,  for  the  use 
of  ordinary  mortals.  The  higher  castes, 
however,  would  be  defiled  by  water  that 
had  been  drawn  in  a  leathern  bucket, 
which,  being  an  animal  substance,  is  un- 
clean ;  therefore  each  man  and  woman 
brings  his  or  her  own  brightly  polishea 
brazen  lota,  which,  by  means  of  a  long 
cord,  is  lowered  to  the  well.  .The  whole 
scene  is  fresh  and  clean  and  pleasant. 

The  tanks  and  wells  are,  hovvever,  by 
no  means  the  chief  attractions  of  Allaha- 
bad, "  the  city  of  God,"  to  the  water-'ov- 
ing  Hindoos;  for  here  the  clear  sacred 
waters  of  the  deep-blue  Jumna  unite  them- 
selves with  the  still  holier  Ganges,  or 
rather  flow  into  one  channel ;  for  the  pure 
waters  seem  loth  to  mix  themselves  with 
the  foul  yellow  uncleanness  of  that  muddy 
stream,  and  the  two  colors  flow  on  side  by 
side,  yet  never  mingling  for  some  dis- 
tance—  just  like  the  waters  of  the  Arno 
and  the  Po.  Devout  Hindoos  believe 
that  a  third  river,  the  Sarawasti,  here  in- 
visibly joins  the  other  two,  and  this  mys- 
terious mingling  of  three  holy  waters  fills 
these  simple  nature-worshippers  with  rev- 
erential awe.  Hence  this  sandy  shore  is 
accounted  very  near  to  Paradise,  and 
death  here  is  well-nigh  as  desirable  as  at 
Benares  itself. 

So  the  dying  are  brought  here  to  re- 
ceive extreme  unction  according  to  //leir 
creed.  Once  laid  beside  the  holy  stream, 
they  must  on  no  account  venture  to  rally. 
They  have  been  brought  there  to  die  and 
die  they  must.  A  drink  of  Ganges  water 
they  may  have — possibly  Ganges  mud 
shortens  their  dying  agonies  —  but  at  sun- 
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set  friends  may,  if  they  please,  return 
home,  in  which  case  the  crocodiles  prob- 
ably dispose  of  their  relation.  Should  a 
man  thus  left  obstinately  survive,  and  be 
rescued  by  any  European,  the  poor  wretch 
dares  not  return  to  his  family,  as  he  is 
considered  to  be  wiped  out  of  the  book  of 
the  living.  Instances  have  been  known 
of  men  thus  saved,  continuing  for  years  in 
the  service  of  their  European  deliverer! 
But  as  a  general  rule,  the  poor  carcase  be- 
comes the  prey  of  beasts  and  foul  carrion 
birds,  and  as  you  walk  along  the  shore 
your  foot  mav  stumble  on  a  half-gnawed 
skull. 

Along  these  sands  stalk  the  tall  adju- 
tants, seeking  what  fresh  feast  the  stream 
has  provided.  Everything  comes  alike 
welcome  to  their  voracious  maw.  Even 
tortoises  have  been  found,  shell  and  all, 
in  their  inside.  In  short,  they  are  invalu- 
able scavengers,  and  consume  an  incredi- 
ble amount  of  pestilential  filth.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  Hindoo  belief  that  the 
souls  of  Brahmins,  of  dubious  holiness, 
pass  into  the  adjutants,  makes  it  a  very 
evil  act  to  destroy  one ;  so  they  are  rarely 
molested. 

The  Levites  of  Hindoostan  show  a  wise 
forethought  in  thus  protecting  their  pos- 
sible asylum,  for  it  is  said  that  more 
crimes  are  committed  by  the  Brahmins 
than  by  any  other  caste,  inasmuch  as  they 
live  in  such  comfortable  certainty  of  ulti- 
mate safety,  that  they  indulge  in  compara- 
tive recklessness  as  concerns  this  world's 
laws  —  little  heeding  the  penalties  which, 
after  all,  can  but  kill  the  body.  They  are 
a  fine  race  notwithstanding,  with  their 
high,  intellectual  cast  of  head,  and  clear- 
cut,  handsome  features.  They  possess, 
moreover,  in  a  strong  degree,  the  proud, 
calm  dignity  of  demeanor  that  we  are  wont 
to  attribute  to  the  conscious  aristocracy  of 
many  generations  ;  and  that,  not  of  this 
world  only,  for  so  great  is  the  power  of  the 
Brahmins  that  the  gods  themselves  trem- 
ble at  their  wrath. 

According  to  Indian  mythology,  even 
the  great  Indra,  having  been  cursed  by  a 
Brahmin,  was  hurled  from  his  own  heaven 
and  turned  into  a  cat. 

Ot  course  I  here  speak  of  the  Brahmins 
of  Bengal.  In  southern  and  central  India 
many  bear  the  name  whose  lineage  is  un- 
mistakably of  the  basest  descendants  of 
low-born  aborigines,  who  can  only  have 
been  suffered  to  assume  this  honor  as  a 
matter  ol  expediency.  But  with  regard  to 
these  clean-limbed,  stately  men  (who  with 
their  bare  shaven  heads,  and  a  white 
sheet   thrown    round   them    as    sole   rai- 
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I  ment,  sit  so  calmly  reading,  or  contemplat- 
ing, by  the  river-side;  trusting  so  im- 
plicitly in  the  mystic  threefold  cord  that 
lies  across  their  shoulder,  as  being  the 
charter  of  their  nobility  in  both  worlds), 
we  cannot  withhold  our  sympathy  from 
these  descendants  of  the  grand  old  Ar- 
yans (our  brethren),  though  they  are  striv- 
ing so  hard  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Western  light  and  science. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  from  this  dreaded 
Western  world  they  should  now  be  re- 
ceiving the  true  interpretation  of  their 
own  old  faith,  and  learning  the  forgotten 
lore  of  their  noble  Sanscrit  tongue?  bat- 
tling against  it  certainly,  but  still  inevita- 
bly tending  to  such  knowledge  of  their 
own  sacred  writings  as  must  compel  them 
to  retrace  their  steps  to  the  old  monothe- 
istic faith  when  the  use  of  images  was  for- 
bidden ;  transmigration  not  invented  ;  and 
caste,  of  course,  not  sanctioned,  as  the 
vile  native  tribes  had  not  then  been  con- 
quered and  enslaved.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  Brahmins  struggle  more  desper- 
ately than  ever  to  keep  the  ignorant  herd 
in  all  due  subjection. 

One  of  their  grand  opportunities  occurs 
at  Allahabad,  in  the  middle  of  January, 
when  the  receding  waters  having  left  a 
broad  expanse  of  sand  between  the  stream 
and  the  fort,  a  vast  number  of  Hindoos 
assemble  from  every  part  of  the  empire, 
to  celebrate  the  Magh  Mela  or  January 
Fair.  They  come,  weary  and  footsore 
and  heavy-laden,  to  bathe  in  the  dirty  sa- 
cred river,  and  (simpler  than  children  in 
holding  the  faith  they  have  been  taught) 
they  here  seek  calm  of  spirit,  pardon,  and 
relief,  as  the  reward  of  their  hard  and 
weary  pilgrimage.  Some  have  come  on 
foot  from  such  far-away  places  that  they 
have  been  months  on  the  roads.  Perhaps 
some  who  started  with  them  have  died  by 
the  way,  from  the  hardships  they  have 
undergone.  But  these  have  reached  their 
bourne,  and  one  dip  in  that  sacred  flood 
is  a  sure  passport  to  heaven.  So  there  is 
great  gladness  among  these  myriads, 
though  many  faces  still  look  sadly  hag- 
gard, and  anxious,  and  careworn. 

Of  course  there  are  vast  numbers  pres- 
ent to  whom  the  scene  is  merely  a  merry 
fair  —  the  Mahommedans,  for  instance,  to 
whom  the  whole  thing  would  be  a  farce 
but  for  the  excellent  opportunity  afforded 
for  selling  their  wares.  However,  whether 
for  devotion  or  for  gain,  the  people  as- 
semble in  thousands,  and  it  is  a  scene  of 
noisy  hubbub,  and  color,  and  motion, 
such  as  you  can  see  nowhere  but  at  these 
festivals.    Along    the    wide    expanse   of 
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sand  a  reo:ular  encampment  is  made, 
branching  from  one  central  main  street  of 
a  mile  or  more  in  length,  which  is  the  ex- 
tempore bazaar,  where  the  Mahommedans 
drive  a  keen  business,  while  their  Hindoo 
brethren  are  intent  on  "  making  their 
sou«ls,"  as  our  friends  from  the  Emerald 
Isle  described  it. 

Everything  you  can  possibly  imagine  is 
there  displayed,  both  of  native  and  bela- 
tee  (foreign)  goods,  and  there  are  booths 
exclusively  for  the  sale  of  idols.  Every 
hideous  and  horrible  god  that  ever  was 
devised  is  there  for  sale ;  and  to  make 
these  more  attractive,  the  loathliest  fa- 
queers  sit  with  their  disgusting  children 
in  groups,  painted  from  head  to  foot  so  as 
to  represent  these  interesting  idol  fami- 
lies \n  tableaux  vivanis.  These  horrible 
creatures  lay  sprawling  about  the  sand  in 
every  direction  in  revolting  attitudes,  to 
excite  the  public  to  almsgiving;  and  it 
stirred  up  one's  indignation  to  see  the 
real  pilgrims  so  ready,  out  of  their  deep 
poverty,  to  bestow  their  poor  alms  on 
these  foul  idlers,  generally  giving  to  each 
one  handful  of  grain  from  their  own  mea- 
gre store.  This  grain  is  thrown  into  a 
cloth  which  lies  beside  each  faqueer,  and 
on  which  all  manner  of  dirt  and  dust  also 
falls,  so  it  is  afterwards  sifted. 

The  days  of  self-torture,  when  these 
faqueers  "sought  to  merit  heaven  by 
making  earth  a  hell,"  are  gone  past. 
They  are  now  merely  mendicant  friars, 
owning  no  brotherhood,  nor  superior. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  pretend  to  be 
perpetually  fasting,  while  living  on  the 
offerings  which  they  collect  for  the  gods. 
They  never  work,  and  in  general,  instead 
of  clothes,  they  merely  paint  bands  and 
streaks  of  color  round  the  eyes,  the 
cheeks,  mouth,  and  nose,  marking  each 
rib  with  a  line  of  white  paint,  and  perhaps 
adding  a  few  mystic  signs  and  characters. 
Round  the  neck  probably  hang  strings  of 
heavy  black  beads,  and  the  foully  dirty, 
long  elf  locks  fall  over  the  shoulders  of 
these  horrible  gaunt  figures.  Many  of 
them  travel  from  end  to  end  of  the  empire, 
adorned  with  tall  peacocks'  feathers  and 
bells,  carrying  jars  of  sacred  water  from 
different  holy  places,  and  selling  a  few 
drops  at  high  prices  to  such  as  can  afford 
to  anoint  their  idols  with  an  offering  so 
exceedingly  precious  (though  the  profane 
Briton  is  apt  to  believe  that  the  precious 
jars  have  often  been  filled  at  the  nearest 
ditch).  The  poor  Hindoos,  however,  have 
such  exceeding  reverence  for  the  sanctity 
of  these  men  that  they  allow  them  all 
manner  of  privileges,  even  admission  to 


their  houses  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
Nay,  to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried, 
that  should  a  man,  on  reaching  his  own 
home,  find  the  slippers  of  the  faqueer 
lying  at  the  door,  he  may  on  no  account 
enter  till  it  shall  please  the  holy  man  to 
come  forth  ;  he  must  even  consider  him- 
self greatly  honored  in  having  thus,  una- 
wares, entertained  such  an  angel. 

To  turn  to  the  real  pilgrims,  to  whom 
this  sacred  bath  is  a  matter  of  such  in- 
tense earnestness.  None  may  venture 
into  the  river  till  he  has  committed  him- 
self to  the  care  of  some  of  the  innumera- 
ble pragwallahs  or  priests,  whose  three- 
cornered  flags  flutter  all  along  the  shore. 
One  of  these  men  kindly  receives  his 
offerings,  and  escorts  him  to  the  river 
bank.  But  first  he  must  be  completely 
shaven  from  head  to  foot,  leaving  only 
one  celestial  tuft  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
He  has  abstained  from  visiting  his  barber 
for  some  time  previously,  so  the  sand  is 
literally  strewn  with  fine,  silky,  black  hair, 
of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  we  saw 
piles  five  or  six  feet  in  height.  This 
ought  to  be  cast  into  the  Ganges  ;  but  in 
these  modern  days,  when  all  things  are 
utilized,  we  observed  men  going  about 
with  sacks,  collecting  raw  materials  for 
chignons  and  frisettes. 

Men,  women,  and  children  all  bathe  to- 
gether with  the  utmost  solemnity,  at  the 
same  time  washing  their  clothes,  so  that 
they  may  come  forth  altogether  pure  ;  and 
very  clean  and  fresh  they  certainly  appear, 
in  spite  of  the  filthy  condition  to  which 
they  have  reduced  the  water.  It  certainly 
is  curious  to  see  the  Hindoo  women  thus 
composedly  bathing,  in  mixed  company, 
clad  only  in  a  single  fold  of  the  very  finest 
muslin,  whereas,  if  you  meet  them  on  land, 
they  will  at  once  turn  their  back  and 
drag  their  cloth  quite  over  their  head. 
Certainly  in  so  doing  they  display  a  great 
deal  more  than  their  ankles,  but  that  is 
quite  a  trifle  so  long  as  the  face  is  hidden. 
Even  among  these  earnest  worshippers  of 
the  great  goddess  Gunga  (the  Ganges) 
evil-doers  find  their  gain,  and  a  row  of 
native  police  have  to  stand  in  the  water 
all  day  watching  for  thieves,  who  with  a 
long  wire  hook  contrive  to  jerk  off  the 
heavy  gold  and  silver  bangles  from  the 
women's  ankles,  thus  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest and  generally  escaping  in  the  crowd. 
These  ankle-rings  are  fetters  of  exceeding 
weight,  often  richly  chased  and  made  of 
metal  so  pure  as  to  bend  in  the  hand.  In 
form  they  are  like  a  Celtic  brooch,  the 
ends  not  meeting.  Each  toe  is  adorned 
with  rings;  each  finger  also;  sometimes 
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the  thumb  is  adorned  with  a  small  circu- 
lar looking-glass.  Heavy  bracelets  or 
bangles  are  worn  on  the  wrist  and  below 
the  shoulder;  sometimes  the  whole  arm 
is  covered.  Round  the  neck  hang  chains 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  strings  of  gay  beads 
or  coral.  The  ears  are  adorned  with  rings 
innumerable,  the  whole  rim  being  pierced 
with  many  holes.  Married  women  have 
an  immense  nose-ring  hanging  from  one 
nostril.  It  is  very  light,  but  generally 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  some- 
times nearly  six.  Often  a  flat  gem,  such 
as  a  star  of  turquoises,  is  let  into  the  side 
of  the  nose,  like  a  patch. 

You  perceive  that  Hindoo  women  when 
got  up  for  a  festival  are  very  magnificent 
indeed.  But  even  in  their  own  homes 
they  rarely  put  off  their  ornaments,  but 
pursue  their  household  work  glistening 
with  jewels.  Of  course  the  very  poor  sub- 
stitute baser  metals.  Widows  are  forbid- 
den to  wear  any  jewels,  and  are  expected 
to  do  all  the  drudgery  of  the  house.  In 
short,  though  the  days  of  Suttee  are  past, 
their  position  is  one  of  sorely  unenviable 
humiliation. 

The  jewels  of  the  bathers  are  not  the 
sole  temptation  offered  to  thieves.  Some 
of  the  wealthy  rajahs  throw  in  handful 
after  handful  of  gold  mohrs,  just  as  an 
offering  to  the  river  —  a  sorry  sight  to 
men  whose  highest  wages  rarely  exceed 
sixpence  a  day.  The  police  have  also  to 
try  to  prevent  suicides;  so  sure  an  entry 
into  Paradise,  offering  to  the  sick  and 
sad-hearted  a  tempting  contrast  with  the 
ills  of  their  hard  lot  here.  So  the  lame 
and  the  halt,  and  many  another  "weary  of 
light  and  life,"  try  to  slip  into  the  river 
unperceived,  having  earthenware  jars  fas- 
tened to  their  bodies.  These  they  fill  with 
water,  by  means  of  a  small  cup,  and  so 
sink  down  into  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
calm  goddess,  where  no  troubles  can  ever 
vex  them  more;  and  who  in  all  that  busy 
throng  v/ill  ever  miss  them  from  their 
place  ? 

Still  fresh  crowds  pour  in  by  every  ap- 
proach, a  motley  assemblage  of  many 
tribes,  merging  all  special  differences  in 
their  one  great  purpose  :  all  pressing  along 
this  grand  highroad  to  heaven,  rich  men 
and  poor  men,  riding  or  on  foot,  but  all  so 
strangely  picturesque  —  a  kaleidoscope  of 
ever-varying,  vivid  colors.  The  enduring 
brilliancy  of  the  native  dyes  would  sorely 
puzzle  our  manufacturers;  for  the  Indian 
style  of  washing,  by  thumping  clothes  on 
stones  in  the  river  and  drying  them  in  the 
burning  sun,  soon  makes  English  goods 
fade,  whereas  these  native  stuffs  seem  to 


grow  more  and  more  brilliant  so  long  as 
the  rags  will  hold  together.  And  the 
invariable  good  taste  of  the  people  re- 
joices the  eye.  They  seem  to  know  by 
intuition  what  shades  of  vivid  greens  and 
lilacs,  crimson  and  white,  scarlet  and  pur- 
ple, blue  and  gold,  will  be  both  gorgeous 
and  harmonious  —  and  they  themselves 
supply  the  rich  browns  which  give  tone  to 
the  whole. 

And  on  such  a  gala  day  as  this,  even 
those  whose  raiment  is  generally  of  the 
scantiest,  contrive  to  be  well-dressed.  All 
the  children,  too,  are  decked  out  like  dolls. 
The  boys,  whose  ordinary  dress  consists 
of  a  string  and  small  coin,  or  key,  worn 
round  the  waist;  and  the  little  girls  who, 
pour  tout  bien.,  are  adorned  with  a  neck- 
lace and  amulet,  are  to-day  in  holiday 
garb.  Nor  do  the  men  despise  orna- 
ments. Through  the  fine  muslin  dress  of 
the  richer  pilgrims  j-ou  see  gold  bracelets, 
armlets,  and  necklaces.  Even  the  poorer 
classes  wear  bracelets  and  amulets. 

We  were  mounted  on  a  tall  elephant, 
and  so  obtained  a  good  general  view  of 
the  scene,  and,  moreover,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  raised  a  little  above  the 
clouds  of  dust  and  sand  which  those  myr- 
iads of  pointed  slippers  were  so  busy 
stirring  up;  nevertheless  the  noise  and 
incessant  movement  soon  became  posi- 
tively bewildering.  The  deafening  clamor 
for  backsheish,  the  beating  of  tom-toms, 
the  cries  of  conjurors  and  jugglers,  and 
of  itinerant  merchants  of  all  sorts,  —  in 
short,  the  general  hubbub,  was  overpow- 
ering, and  at  last  we  left  the  sands  with 
a  sense  of  thankful  relief. 

The  one  sound  that  lingered  the  long- 
est on  our  wearied  ears  was  the  incessant 
howl  for  backsheish  which  rang  on  every 
side;  those  alms  which  the  priestly  crowd 
claim  so  proudly  and  so  persistently  as 
their  right ;  while  the  throng  of  miserable, 
all  but  naked,  beggars,  intensify  their  ap- 
peal to  our  sympathies,  and  explain  their 
ravenous  hunger  in  language  not  to  be 
mistaken,  by  patting  their  unhappy  stom- 
ach, a  member  to  which  an  unvarying 
vegetable  diet  lends  a  most  undue  protu- 
berance, more  especially  in  contrast  with 
the  emaciation  of  the  limbs.  Even  the 
tiny  children  are  one  and  all  distinguished 
by  the  same  exaggeration  of  centre  of 
gravity,  and  can  only  be  described  as 
"pot-bellied  "  to  a  most  alarming  degree. 

In  the  midst  of  that  noisy  throng  we 
saw  one  Christian  teacher,  with  a  little 
knot  of  listeners,  who,  however,  seemed 
merely  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  pass 
on,  little  heeding  his  message.     Close  by 
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was  a  rival  Hindoo  teacher,  with  his 
books.  An  American  missionary  had  ac- 
companied us  to  the  shore,  but  we  soon 
lost  sight  of  him  in  the  crowd — a  man  of 
countenance  so  winsome  as  might  well 
recommend  his  teaching,  and  who  has 
labored  in  this  place  for  many  years,  gath- 
ering together  a  small  but  increasing  con- 
gregation of  native  Christians.  Strange, 
is  it  not,  that  this  should  be  the  state  of 
things  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the 
light  has  come  to  lighten  the  whole  earth  ? 
Out  of  the  vast  multitude  of  eager  wor- 
shippers who  thronged  the  sands  on  this 
day  we  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Christians  barely  numbered  half-a- 
dozen  Europeans — of  course  no  native 
Christian  would  be  present  at  such  a 
scene. 

The  establishment  of  this  vast  pilgrim 
camp  outside  the  city  walls  is  due  to  a 
recent  and  most  wise  sanatory  regulation. 
Formerly  the  annual  influx  of  pilgrims 
to  any  favorite  holy  place  was  the  sure 
and  certain  signal  for  the  outbreak  of 
some  form  of  horrible  pestilence,  bred  of 
filth  and  overcrowded  dwellings.  Every 
wretched  den  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
verted into  a  lodging-house  was  crammed 
to  suffocation,  so  that  forty  or  fifty  hu- 
man beings  were  stowed  away  in  houses 
smaller  than  the  average  laborer's  cot- 
tages in  England,  and  this,  in  an  Indian 
midsummer  heat.  Thus,  year  by  year, 
the  advent  of  the  pilgrims  was  looked 
upon  as  tiie  inevitable  harbinger  of  death 
and  misery — a  danger  which  is  now 
vastly  decreased  by  the  very  simple  expe- 
dient of  stationing  police  upon  every  road 
leading  to  the  city,  with  orders  to  forbid 
all  pilgrim  bands  to  approach,  and  to  point 
out  to  them  the  direction  of  the  great 
camp  on  the  dry  sands,  all  trace  of  which 
will  be,  ere  long,  swept  away  by  the  cleans- 
ing flood. 

If  only  the  same  simple  expedient  could 
be  adopted  at  all  other  great  centres  of  pil- 
grimage, much  might  be  done  to  avert  the 
awful  visitations  of  cholera  —  that  fearful 
scourge  which  is  said  to  be  generated 
exclusively  in  Hindoostan,  thence  over- 
spreading the  whole  earth.  It  is  posi- 
tively stated  by  those  most  competent  to 
treat  of  such  matters  that  in  every  instance 
where  the  fell  disease  has  slain  its  thou- 
sands in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  its 
progress  has  been  distinctly  traced  back- 
ward to  a  starting-point  in  India,  where 
it  invariably  appears  first  among  the 
wretched,  half-starved  pilgrims.  Their 
miserable  condition  is  therefore  a  matter 
which  European  selfishness  cannot  afford 


to  look  upon  with  indifference.  An  able 
writer  on  this  subject  has  pointed  out  how 
at  any  moment*  "these  over-crowded 
dens  may  become  the  centre  from  which 
the  disease  radiates  to  the  great  manufac- 
turing towns  of  England  and  France. 
The  squalid  pilgrim  army  of  Jugannath, 
with  its  rags,  and  hair,  and  skin  freighted 
with  vermin  and  impregnated  with  infec- 
tion, may  any  year  slay  thousands  of  the 
most  talented  and  beautiful  of  our  age,  in 
Vienna,  London,  or  Washington." 

The  writer  refers  "sspecially  to  the  great 
Car  Festival  of  Jjgannith  held  at  Pari,  a 
seacoast  town  a  little  to  ihe  south-west  of 
Calcutta — a  festival  which  in  numerical 
importance  is  only  2xceeded  by  the  mon- 
ster fair  at  Hurdwar.  The  number  of  pil- 
grims who  flock  to  Puri  varies,  of  course, 
from  year  to  year,  and  is  estimated  at 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  thousand. 
The  chief  festival  of  the  year  occurs  at 
midsummer,  when  the  journey  of  perhaps 
a  thousand  or  even  fifteen  hundred  miles, 
mostly  performed  on  foot,  is  rendered 
more  oppressive  by  the  intolerable  heat, 
in  spite  of  which  the  weary  pilgrim  band, 
chiefly  consisting  of  fragile-looking  wom- 
en, must  push  on,  never  falling  short  of 
their  full  day's  march,  lest  they  should 
reach  the  hallowed  spot  too  late,  and  fail 
to  be  present  at  the  various  ceremonies 
which  are  to  secure  their  salvation.  We 
should  notice,  by  the  way,  that  this  thirst 
for  pilgrimage  and  the  persevering  zeal 
which  carries  the  wayfarers  through  all 
hardships  of  the  journey  are  diligently 
fanned  by  priestly  emissaries,  who  go 
forth  into  every  corner  of  the  land  preach- 
ing the  necessity  of  thus  purchasing  sal- 
vation, and  of  carrying  suitable  offerings 
to  the  gods,  or  rather  to  the  cruel  harpies 
who  guard  the  shrines. 

By  the  time  the  weary,  footsore  crea- 
tures reach  their  desired  haven  scarce 
able  to  crawl  on  bleeding  feet,  the  season 
of  the  rains  arrives.  Perhaps  for  a  few 
days  longer  the  sun  may  shine,  and  the 
wayfarers,  refreshed  by  a  bath  in  some 
sacred  tank,  don  the  finery  that  was 
wrapped  up  in  their  little  dirty  bundles, 
and  come  forth  like  radiant  butterflies  to 
flutter  in  and  out  of  every  temple  and 
drink  of  the  elixir  of  holiness  —  a  draught, 
however,  which  is  by  no  means  "without 
money  and  without  price,"  for  at  every 
turn  they  are  taxed  by  the  wolfish  priests, 
and  compelled  to  give  alms  far  beyond 
their  ability.  By  the  time  they  are  shorn 
of  every  available  coin,  and  have  scarcely 
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retained  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase 
their  daily  meal  of  rice  on  their  homeward 
journey,  the  rains  set  in  in  good  earnest. 
Such  of  the  multitude  as  have  secured  a 
right  to  lie  down  anywhere  under  cover 
are  deemed  fortunate,  even  though  they 
be  packed  close  as  herrings  in  a  barrel. 
Vast  numbers  have  no  option  but  to  spend 
days  and  nights  without  shelter  of  any 
sort,  exposed  to  the  pitiless  rain  which 
pours  down  in  sheets  on  the  miserable 
multitude,  who  have  no  option  but  to  lie 
still,  helpless  and  hopeless,  literally  sod- 
den—  soaked  to  the  skin,  without  the 
possibility  of  a  change  of  raiment,  and 
moreover  half-starved.  Meanwhile  the 
rain  is  busy  stirring  up  the  foul  accumula- 
tions of  filth  from  every  corner,  and  over- 
flowing such  substitutes  for  drainage  as 
may  exist,  till  the  whole  town  becomes 
altogether  abominable  and  pestiferous, 
and  the  lurking  cholera  and  fever  fiends 
start  up  on  every  hand,  and  hold  high 
revel  on  a  stage  so  admirably  prepared 
for  them.  Of  course  multitudes  perish, 
and  their  unburnt  and  unburied  bodies 
are  left  a  prey  to  foul  birds  and  dogs. 

The  miserable  survivors  struggle  home- 
ward, while  the  ceaseless  rain  still  pours 
down  in  floods,  swelling  every  river  to  a 
raging  flood,  and  making  the  roads  well- 
nigh  impassable.  Sometimes  they  have 
to  wait  for  days  on  the  river  bank,  ere  any 
boat  dares  to  ferry  them  across  the  furious 
torrent.  They  hurry  on,  however,  for  the 
demands  of  the  rapacious  priests  have 
scarcely  left  them  coin  wherewith  to  sup- 
port their  wretched  lives,  till  they  can 
reach  their  own  villages.  So,  on  the 
strength  of  one  meal  of  rice,  they  march 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day,  and  of 
course  multitudes  drop  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion, and  are  left  to  die  where  they 
fall,  unless,'  indeed,  they  have  the  good 
luck  to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  some 
British  town,  where  government  servants 
are  ready  to  carry  them  to  hospital,  and 
tend  them  with  all  possible  care;  a  work 
of  mercy  which,  however,  the  poor  suffer- 
ers resist  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of 
even  crawling  onward.  It  is  rumored 
that,  many  of  the  younger  women  meet 
with  a  fate  far  more  cruel  than  the  death 
which  they  accept  so  calmly  —  for  bands 
of  ruffians  haunt  the  roads  whereby  the 
pilgrims  return,  and  watch  their  opportu- 
nity to  kidnap  such  women  as  from  weari- 
ness or  pain  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
others,  and  so  get  separated  from  their 
families;  the  helpless  creatures  thus  cap- 
tured are  carried  off  to  recruit  Mahom- 
niedan  zenanas. 
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Year  by  year  this  appalling  sacrifice  of 
human  life  continues  (the  annual  death- 
rate  among  the  pilgrims  attending  this 
one  festival  being  by  the  lowest  computa- 
tion twelve  thousand,  while  in  some  years 
it  is  as  high  as  fifty  thousand),  and  all  this 
is  endured  in  the  service  of  Vislinu  the  all- 
preserver,  —  most  benevolent  of  the  gods, 
—  to  whom  bloodshed  is  abomination,  and 
whose  temple  would  be  defiled  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  even  a  goat.  Yet  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  national  faith  is  a  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  these  toilsome  pilgrimages,  that 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  government  to 
prohibit  or  even  check  them  would  be 
considered  the  most  cruel  infringement  of 
religious  privileges,  and  would  probably 
lead  to  a  universal  mutiny. 

C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
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Embedded  in  a  deep  Italian  valley  lay 
the  village  of  Santa  Ghiara.  Mountains 
surrounded  it  on  all  sides  except  on  the 
north,  where  the  valley  narrowed  into  a 
gorge  with  steep  precipitous  sides,  form- 
ing a  natural  roadway  out  into  the  open 
country. 

So  the  valley  and  village  were  in  a  cul- 
de-sac^  and  to  this  reason  the  peasants 
attributed  a  great  deal  of  the  poverty 
which  prevailed  among  them. 

In  remote,  far-away  times,  a  narrow 
road  had  been  made  over  the  mountains 
towards  the  south,  and  the.  more  enter- 
prising of  the  villagers  drove  their  mules 
once  or  twice  a  year  over  this  pass  —  a 
day  and  a  half  journey  —  to  the  big  town 
Monte  Gaetano,  to  sell  the  fruits  of  their 
industry;  but  the  journey  took  time  and 
money,  and  both  were  too  valuable  to  be 
spent  on  the  road  very  often. 

But  with  the  energy  and  enterprise  of 
the  nineteenth  century  came  a  change. 
There  was  much  talk  of  the  inconvenience 
of  not  being  able  to  get  to  Monte  Gaetano 
easily.  It  was  a  large  and  important 
town,  but  its  size  and  importance  would 
both  be  much  increased  if  a  free  commu- 
nication could  be  opened  with  the  north- 
ern railways. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santa  Ghiara  were 
startled  one  day  by  the  arrival  of  engi- 
neers, but  they  were  destined  to  be  yet 
more  astonished.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
village  was  overrun  with  workmen,  the 
valley  resounded  with  the  blasting  of 
rocks,  and  they  understood  that  a  great 
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tunnel  was  to  be  made  through  their 
mountain. 

The  work  turned  out  less  difficult  than 
was  at  first  anticipated.  The  tunnel  had 
not  far  to  go  in  unbroken  solid  mountain, 
but  emerged  occasionally  into  deep,  nar- 
row fissures,  from  whence  making  a  fresh 
start  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  work  was  finished  at  last,  and  an 
engine  decorated  triumphantly  with  flags 
passed  the  whole  way  down  the  line  to 
Monte  Caetano,  bearing  upon  it  the  en- 
gineers, foremen  and  chief  workmen,  and 
one  or  two  gentlemen  whose  united  money 
and  exertions  had  carried  the  great  work 
through.  They  were  received  at  the  new 
station  at  Monte  Caetano  with  enthu- 
siasm, were  presented  with  handsome 
testimonials,  and  made  to  feel  themselves 
real  heroes  and  public  benefactors. 

It  was  one  hot,  sunny  Sunday  evening 
in  Santa  Chiara,  about  a  week  after  the 
opening  of  the  great  tunnel.  Vespers 
were  over,  the  bell  had  not  yet  rung  for 
benediction,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  village  were  strolling  about  the  vine- 
yards, or  sitting  in  the  churchyard.  The 
village  consisted  of  a  piazza  or  square, 
round  which  stood  the  principal  houses, 
and  out  of  which  a  few  irregularly  built, 
straggling  streets  stretched  up  the  sides 
of  the  hill.  The  church  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  piazza  in  the  midst  of  the  church- 
yard. The  low  wall  all  round  it  was  a 
favorite  seat  of  the  villagers,  where  they 
lounged  away  many  an  idle  hour.  In  the 
angle  of  the  wall  stood  a  large,  shady, 
chestnut-tree.  Pippa  Novatelli,  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  the  village,  leant  against  its 
trunk,  with  her  little  brown  hands  de- 
murely clasped  together. 

*'  Aha  !  it  is  true  that  Pippa  has  beauty," 
said  old  Mariuccia  to  another  old  crone 
yet  more  wrinkled  than  herself. 

"Pippa  may  have  beauty,  but  she  is  a 
little  demon  for  all  that !  The  holy  saints 
don't  give  everything  to  one  person,  and 
they  have  taken  too  much  pains  in  the 
making  of  her  face  to  have  given  them- 
selves time  to  look  after  her  heart.  Look 
there  !     The  little  viper  !  " 

Pippa  was  looking  her  best,  for  her  be- 
trothed Gianni  (called  the  Bellino  on  ac- 
count of  his  sky-blue  eyes)  was  there,  sit- 
ting on  the  wall,  and  it  was  so  amusing  to 
make  him  jealous,  the  foolish  fellow.  On 
the  other  side,  sitting  on  the  grass  with 
his  large  dark  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  an 
indescribable,  dainty  grace  in  the  pose  of 
his  slight,  active  figure,  sat  Tonino  Zei, 
one  of  the  subordinates  of  the  engineers, 
one  of  the  flood  of  new-comers  whom  the 


great  tunnel  had  brought  from  beyond  the 
mountains  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Santa 
Chiara. 

Tonino  had  not  been  long  in  the  village. 
Only  three  weeks  ago  he  had  come  to  re- 
place a  Piedmontese  who  had  finished  all 
the  skilled  work  and  had  passed  on  to  new 
labors  elsewhere.  Tonino  was  but  a  be- 
ginner as  yet,  but  he  was  quite  capable  of 
carrying  on  his  predecessor's  work,  and 
his  superiors  pronounced  him  a  young 
fellow  of  much  promise. 

Tonino  had  lost  his  heart;  from  the 
moment  that  Pippa  passed  him,  the  day 
after  his  arrival,  in  her  dark  gown,  with  a 
scarlet  handkerchief  knotted  round  her 
curly  black  hair,  with  her  brown  skin  and 
red  lips,  and  the  wonderful  dark  eyes 
which  flashed  on  him,  as  she  turned  her 
head,  and  looked  at  him  over  her  shoulder 
with  a  glance  of  mischievous  pleasure  in 
his  too  evident  admiration. 

Pippa  had  many  lovers.  Old  Pietro, 
with  his  farm,  and  the  well-known  hoard 
of  money  in  his  big  gilt  cnssone.  Young 
Ceccho,  who  possessed  nothing  but  strong 
arms  and  wistful  eyes.  Baldovinetto, 
called  il  Zoppo;  and  Lenzo,  who  had  so 
taken  her  refusal  to  heart  that  he  sold  his 
patrimony,  bought  an  organ  and  a  mon- 
key, and  went  away  over  the  mountains, 
and  never  came  back  again. 

But  after  a  weary  courtship  of  alternate 
hopes  and  despairs,  waverings,  coquet- 
teries,  and  heartburnings,  at  last  Pippa 
agreed  to  marry  Gianni  il  Bellino,  and  he 
thought  himself  the  happiest  of  men.  He 
was  a  vettiirmo  on  the  great  Corniche 
road,  and  he  prepared  a  sunny  little  home 
for  his  bride  near  Sestri.  A  house  at  the 
end  of  a  long  avenue  of  acacia-trees,  with 
a  vineyard  of  its  own,  a  loggia  looking 
over  the  sea,  and  every  comfort  that  the 
heart  of  a  little  mountain  contadina  could 
desire.  When  Pippa  should  be  his  wife 
he  meant  to  drive  her  there  in  state,  in 
his  big  voiturier  carriage,  and  he  would 
establish  her  there,  and  as  he  drove  his 
travellers  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
road,  would  look  out  as  he  passed  to  see 
her  standing  smiling  at  the  door.  The 
vision  was  only  too  sweet.  The  big.  car- 
riage with  the  four  horses  —  Biondo, 
Nero,  Giallo,  and  the  last  purchased, 
Pippo  —  were  all  waiting  at  Monte  Cae- 
tano for  the  happy  day  —  and  the  coupi 
had  been  relined  with  a  bright,  shiny  yel- 
low chintz,  to  be  worthy  of  his  Pippa. 

But  there  is  no  rose  without  a  thorn, 
and  the  brighter  the  light,  the  darker  the 
shadow  it  throws. 

Tonino  arrived  with  the  polish  of  city 
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life  in  his  manners,  and  the  chic  of  a  city 
tailor  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  and  he 
began  to  make  love  to  Pippa  as  no  one 
had  ever  made  love  to  her  before.  He 
paid  her  honied  compliments,  he  threw  an 
air  of  tender,  rapt  admiration  into  the 
adoring  gaze  of  his  dark  eyes,  he  offered 
her  the  commonest  flower  with  an  air  of 
devotion  which  threw  into  the  shade 
Gianni's  far  larger  offering. 

"It  is  too  Large  !  "  she  cried  pettishly, 
rejecting  her  betrothed's  great  posy  of 
roses,  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing her  fix  Tonino's  insignificant  carna- 
tion into  her  bodice  instead. 

Gianni  fiung  away  his  roses  fiercely, 
and  Pippa  was  so  busy  talking  to  Tonino, 
that  not  till  her  foot  trod  on  it  did  she 
perceive  that  he  had  done  so. 

"Now  that  the  tunnel  is  done,  and  the 
way  open,  you  will  be  leaving  us,"  she 
said  softly,  leaning  against  the  chestnut- 
tree,  and  playing  with  the  fading  carna- 
tion. 

Tonino  answered  with  the  soft,  caress- 
ing sound  in  his  voice  that  expressed 
more  devotion  than  the  words  he  ut- 
tered :  — 

"  And  if  I  were  to  be  called  away, 
would  there  be  one  heart  in  Santa  Chiara 
to  mourn  me  ?  one  eye  to  shed  tears  over 
my  departure  ?" 

"Can  you  doubt?"  said  Pippa. 
"  Friends  are  not  so  easily  forgotten." 

"A  fig  for  friendship!"  cried  Tonino 
with  a  snap  of  his  fingers  so  loud  that  all 
started. 

"That  is  a  strange  sentiment,  Signor 
Zei  !  "  said  Gianni  bitterly. 

Tonino  only  stared  at  him,  then  turning 
towards  Pippa  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  ap- 
proached her. 

"  Ah,  dear  Pippa,"  he  said,  "  will  you 
keep  the  secret  if  I  tell  you  some  news 
that  I  received  this  morning?" 

"  Do  not  whisper,"  said  Pippa  uneasily. 
"  Gianni  does  not  like  it." 

"  Ah,  bah  !  he  does  not  care  !  Look  at 
him." 

Pippa  turned  her  head  and  looked. 
Sore,  mortified,  and  angry,  Gianni  was 
feigning  an  indifference  he  did  not  feel. 
He  sat  with  a  stolid  look  on  his  broad 
comely  face,  playing  with  the  ears  of  the 
little  spitz  dog  which  accompanied  him  in 
all  his  journeys. 

"  I  see,  it  is  true  that  be  does  not  care," 
said  Pippa,  trying  to  laugh. 

"  Then  grant  me  that  which  I  ask,"  said 
Tonino  coaxingly.  "  Walk  with  me  up 
the  mountain  among  the  vineyards.  You 
cannot  refuse  one  who  may  leave  you  so 


soon,  and  whose  heart  is  bleeding  at  the 
very  idea." 

Pippa  thought  that  Gianni  should  be 
more  demonstrative.  It  was  tiresome  to 
see  him  miserable;  she  wanted  to  see 
him  angry.  This  betrothal  was  very  dull, 
very  monotonous. 

She  stood  upright  and  said  lightly,  — 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  vineyards.  We 
shall  have  time  for  a  short  walk  before 
benediction." 

Pippa  spoke  with  her  face  towards 
Gianni,  so  that  he  must  hear;  and  half 
thinking  that  she  spoke  to  him,  he  leapt 
to  his  feet,  and  the  light  sparkled  in  his 
blue  eyes,  but  the  light  faded  away  at  the 
sound  of  her  coquettish  little  laugh. 

"  No,  no,  Gianni  !  I  would  not  disturb 
you  for  the  world.  Sit  still,  go  to  sleep  if 
you  can."  And  passing  her  hand  lightly 
through  Tonino's  arm,  she  walked  away 
with  him. 

Gianni  did  not  resume  his  seat,  but 
stood  looking  after  them.  He  saw  To- 
nino bending  his  curly  head  with  a  look  of 
devotion;  and  a  dark  scowl  settled  on  his 
face. 

"Ah,  ha!  Gianni,  my  poor  boy,"  said 
a  croaking  voice  close  beside  him.  "So 
the  little  traitress  plays  thee  also  false,  I 
knew  how  it  would  be.  Such  are  women. 
They  are  all  false,  they  are  all  bad,  and 
the  best  of  them  are  those  who  wear  the 
mask  longest." 

"Croaking  as  usual.  Father  Giacomo," 
said  Gianni,  trying  to  laugh.  "  She  has 
not  thrown  me  over.  Our  wedding-day  is 
fixed." 

"  But  it  has  not  dawned  yet.  Via!^^ 
cried  the  old  man,  throwing  out  both  his 
hands.  "Why  don't  you  follow  them?" 
he  cried  impatiently.  "Ah,  ha!  Gianni, 
though  women  are  false,  men  are  fools. 
You  should  hold  them  tight,  beat  them, 
keep  them  under.  Break  their  spirits  or 
they  will  break  your  heart.  Go  after 
them,  I  tell  you,  go  after  them  !  Bah  ! 
why  should  I  incommode  myself  thus? 
Women  will  always  be  false,  and  men  will 
always  be  fools  !  "  and  old  Giacomo  took  a 
prodigious  pinch  of  snuff. 

Gianni  walked  off  unwillingly  enough. 
He  was  a  proud  man,  and  Pippa's  conduct 
was  hurting  him  bitterly.  He  did  not 
wish  to  lose  his  dignity,  and  sacrifice  his 
self-esteem  by  becoming  jealous;  it  de- 
graded him  in  his  own  eyes.  But  love  was 
stronger  than  will,  and  he  uttered  a  short, 
bitter  exclamation  of  almost  savage  dis- 
gust with  himself  because  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  follow  Pippa  and 
his  rival. 
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The  sun  was  beo;inning  to  go  down  ;  it 
was  very  hot.  Tonino  and  Pippa  found 
the  shade  of  the  long  rows  of  vines  very 
grateful.  The  leaves  were  luxuriant,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  their  warm  sweet 
smell. 

Tonino  bent  lower  over  Pippa  and  said 
softly  :  ''  The  news  I  have  to  tell  you,  my 
Pippa,  is  that,  after  all,  perhaps  I  am  not 
going  away  from  Santa  Chiara." 

Pippa  was  rather  taken  aback.  She 
would  not  have  let  Tonino  go  so  far,  if  she 
had  not  thought  that  he  was  going  away, 
now  at  once,  through  the  big  tunnel  that 
he  had  helped  to  make,  and  never  coming 
back  again.  It  was  quite  another  thing 
that  he  was  always  to  be  there. 

"Not  going  away!"  she  said  with  a 
little  quiver  in  her  voice.  Tonino  thought 
the  little  quiver  was  one  of  happiness. 

"  Dearest,"  he  said,  "  it  is  true  !  Some 
one  is  required  to  be  always  on  the  spot. 
Every  night  I  must  go  through  the  tunnel 
to  see  that  all  is  well.  This  will  be  nec- 
essary for  long  months,  till  we  see  that 
the  work  is  perfect  in  every  part,  that  no 
unexpected  dangers  may  arise.  And  it  is 
I  that  have  received  the  appointment." 

Tonino  hit  his  breast  with  a  sound  of 
triumph,  then  suddenly  he  threw  his  arm 
round  Pippa's  waist. 

"Say,  beautiful  Pippa!  dearest  of  my 
heart,"  he  cried.  "  Say  that  you  rejoice 
as  I  do.     We  shall  not  be  separated." 

Pippa  was  too  much  astonished  to  re- 
sist. Tonino  had  his  arm  round  her,  and 
DOW  he  bent  forward,  and  kissed  her  once, 
twice,  before  she  could  speak,  when  there 
came  a  sudden  shout  that  sounded  more 
like  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast  than  a  human 
voice,  and  Gianni  threw  himself  between 
them,  his  eyes  flashing,  his  face  convulsed 
with  rage. 

Pippa  was  terrified,  and  in  her  terror 
she  could  think  of  nothing  save  that  one 
of  the  two  would  be  killed.  She  threw 
herself  upon  Gianni,  clinging  round  his 
arms  with  all  her  weight,  while  she  cried 
with  a  hoarse  voice  that  did  not  sound  like 
her  own,  — 

"Fly,  Tonino,  fiy  !  He  will  kill  you. 
We  shall  all  be  lost.     Fly!  fly!" 

Tonino  was  not  brave,  he  turned  and 
went,  gliding  away  among  the  vines  with 
his  head  turned  back  over  his  shoulder, 
and  his  eyes  glaring  at  Gianni  with  a  look 
of  intense  hatred. 

"  He  has  gone,"  cried  Pippa,  sinking 
on  her  knees,  but  still  clinging  closely  to 
her  betrothed.  "Thank  heaven,  he  is 
gone  ! " 

"  You  have  saved  your  lover  this  once," 


said  Gianni  between  his  teeth.  "But  op- 
portunities do  not  lack." 

""You  would  kill  him  ?  "  cried  Pippa. 

"  Had  he  a  hundred  lives  I  would  take 
them  all !  "  and  Gianni  ground  his  teeth 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  jealous  Italian. 

"  But  why  should  you  kill  him  ?"  cried 
Pippa,  bursting  into  tears.  "  He  is  noth- 
ing to  me." 

"Tell  that  to  whoever  is  fool  enough  to 
believe  you,"  said  Gianni  scornfully. 

"  Oh  Gianni,  are  we  not  betrothed  ?  " 

"  That  also  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Old 
Giacomo  is  right  —  all  women  are  false!" 

Gianni  strode  away  and  left  her. 

Pippa  stood  looking  after  him.  "Gia- 
como is  right  in  everything,"  she  said  to 
herself  through  her  tears.  "  And  all  men 
are  fools.     Oh  Gianni!  Gianni!" 

But  whetiier  he  hea^d  her  piteous  little 
cry  or  not,  he  did  not  turn,  and  Pippa  sat 
down  under  tiie  vine-leaves,  and  sobbed 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  church-bell 
rang,  the  people  poured  in  to  the  last  ser- 
vice, and  still  Pippa  sat  sobbing.  Then 
she  heard  the  voices  of  the  congregation 
as  they  once  more  came  out  of  church. 

"Gianni  is  a  good  man,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  He  never  misses  benediction. 
The  holy  service  will  have  softened  his 
heart:  he  will  forgive  me.  Though  To- 
nino is  going  to  stay  here,  it  will  not  mat- 
ter, for  I  shall  be  the  one  to  go.  Gianni 
and  I  will  be  married  at  once,  and  we  will 
go  away  in  his  big  carriage  to  Sestri.  Af- 
ter all,  we  may  be  very  happy  yet.  I 
won't  put  off  the  wedding  any  more,  it 
shall  be  at  once.  I  am  sure  that  Gianni 
will  see  when  he  looks  at  me  that  I  mean 
to  be  good  now  !  " 

Pippa  had  no  tears  left  to  shed,  she 
dried  her  eyes,  and  pushed  back  her  curly 
hair,  and  walked  down  to  the  village. 

The  people  were  all  clustered  together 
in  the  piazza,  but  she  saw  neither  Gianni 
nor  Tonino  among  them,  and  she  thought 
that  they  all  looked  at  her  rather  strange- 

ly. 

Old  Giacomo  came  hobbling  up  to  her. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  where  your  two 
lovers  are,  my  beauty  .?"  he  said.  "  Well, 
well,  you  shall  not  be  left  in  ignorance. 
Tonino,  when  he  came  out  of  church,  took 
his  bag  of  tools  (you  know  them  ?)  over 
his  shoulder,  lighted  his  lantern,  and  went 
off  through  the  tunnel  on  his  usual  inspec- 
tion. He  must  have  got  some  way  by  this 
time." 

"  And  my  Gianni  ?  "  cried  Pippa,  trem- 
bling. 

"  Gianni  had  an  odd  look  on  his  face. 
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The  evil  eye  has  crossed  him  perhaps. 
Who  knows?" 

*'  But  where  is  he  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"It  is  very  strange,"  said  Giacomo, 
••but  he  also  took  the  way  of  the  tunnel. 
He  also  must  be  some  way  in  by  this  time, 
and " 

But  Pippa  waited  to  hear  no  more.  A 
horrible  dread  had  seized  upon  her;  a  ter- 
ror cold  as  a  hand  of  ice  lay  upon  her 
heart.  She  uttered  a  shrill  little  cry  and 
sped  away  towards  the  mountain  as  fast 
as  her  feet  could  carry  her. 

"'Per  Bacco  !  there  will  be  mischief," 
said  one  man  to  another.  *'  Would  it  not 
be  best  to  go  after  them  ?  " 

"  I  shall  tell  the  priore,"  said  Mariuc- 
cia,  wagging  her  old  head,  and  she  went 
off  in  search  of  the  priest. 

In  a  few  minutes  quite  a  crowd  had 
gathered  round  the  mouth. of  the  tunnel. 

Meanwhile  Pippa  ran  on  and  reached 
her  destination.  The  opening  looked 
fearfully  dark  and  gloomy  in  the  fading 
light,  and  she  had  no  lantern  with  her  ; 
but  terror  lent  her  courage,  she  never 
hesitated,  but  quickly  crossing  herself  she 
darted  in. 

It  was  quite  dark  now.  Pippa  guided 
herself  along  the  wall ;  she  was  obliged 
to  go  more  slowly,  for  several  times  she 
caught  her  foot  against  one  of  the  sleep- 
ers and  nearly  fell.  Oh,  how  pitch-dark 
it  was,  and  how  cold  !  She  gasped  for 
breath.  Now  her  hands  rapidly  passing 
along  the  wall  encountered  something  cold 
and  slimy,  and  she  tried  to  fling  it  off,  but 
it  clung. 

"A  slug,"  she  thought  with  a  shudder 
as  she  got  rid  of  it  at  last,  never  slacken- 
ing her  steps.  All  was  deadly  still  —  she 
could  only  hear  her  own  panting  breath. 
Now  a  sort  of  pale  color  began  through 
the  blackness,  and  a  warmer  breath  of 
air;  she  could  see  again.  The  bijj  tunnel 
opened  into  a  little  gorge  not  ten  feet 
wide.  She  looked  up  through  the  rocks 
almost  like  one  from  the  bottom  of  a  well, 
and  saw  the  friendly  blue  sky,  then  taking 
courage,  plunged  on  again  into  deeper 
night  than  before. 

Pippa  could  feel  the  darkness,  the  cold, 
breathless  atmosphere;  she  was  getting 
intOjfthe  longest,  most  unbroken  part  of 
the  tunnel. 

She  gasped  for  breath,  her  brain  began 
to  reel,  lier  eyes  throbbed  and  ached  with 
the  strain  to  see  where  nothing  was  visi- 
ble. 

Then  suddenly,  quite  suddenly  it  seemed 
to  her,  in  the  far  distance  she  perceived  a 
little  moving  spark  ;  a  light  that  could  be 


nothing  but  Tonino's  lantern.  Her  heart 
beat  almost  to  suffocation,  she  paused  for 
one  instant  to  gain  breath,  then  bounded 
on,  for  it  seemed  to  her  intensely  strained 
sense  of  hearing  that  there  was  some  one 
else  ahead  of  her,  ^>ome  footsteps  swiftly 
following  the  lantern,  in  pursuit  of  it. 

Pippa  pressed  on  faster  and  faster,  and 
the  distance  between  them  seemed  to  be 
diminishing.     Would  she  arrive  in  time  ? 

She  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
sleepers  now,  and  knew  mechanically 
when  to  expect  them  as  she  ran.  She 
was  getting  nearer  and  nearer. 

Suddenly  she  saw  the  lantern  stop,  there 
was  a  sound  that  made  Pippa  pause  to 
listen  with  the  terror  of  a  hunted  animal. 
A  rush  of  footsteps,  a  kind  of  shout,  a 
sound  of  a  death-struggle.  Pippa  bounded 
forward  with  a  cry,  the  guiding  ligiit  dis- 
appeared, she  heard  the  crash  as  the  lan- 
tern fell,  and  all  was  total  darkness. 

Suddenly  rang  out  a  sound  which  filled 
the  whole  tunnel  —  a  wild,  unearthly  whis- 
tle, a  distant  roar  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer.  Pippa  shrank  back,  crouched, 
pressed  against  the  wall.  The  train  was 
coming. 

She  heard  a  shout  from  the  fighters, 
"Back,  back!  let  go  I  the  train  comes! 
Maria  Santissima!" 

"  Never,  never !    Go  then  to  thy  doom  !  " 

The  roar  increased  louder  and  louder; 
with  a  terrific  noise  the  train  rushed  past ; 
a  cold  air  filled  the  place,  a  sudden,  dense 
sensation  of  suffocation.  What  sound 
was  that?  A  kind  of  sickening  crash,  as 
if  something  had  been  crushed  out  of  all 
human  recognition  under  those  awful 
wheels. 

Then  came  a  dead,  awful  silence.  No 
one  spoke,  no  one  seemed  to  breathe. 
Then  Pippa  turned,  and  crept  back  the 
way  she  had  come,  conscious  of  nothing 
but  a  frantic  desire  to  get  back  to  the  air, 
to  God's  light  again. 

Round  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  the 
crowd  of  villagers  had  assembled,  but  no 
one  went  in.  They  stood  waiting  uneasily, 
wondering  what  was  happening.  They 
had  seen  the  train  go  by,  and  kept  on 
saying  to  each  other  that  it  must  be  all 
right. 

Presently  out  of  the  darkness  crept 
forth  a  figure  they  hardly  recognized  as 
the  beautiful  Pippa.  Her  hands  stretched 
out  blindly  before  her,  her  eyes  wide  open 
and  un-seeing,  her  lips  livid. 

"But  what  is  it,  Pippa!  Santi  Apos- 
toli !  what  has  happened?" 

But  she  answered  nothing,  only  pointed 
to  the  tunnel  with  ghastly  looks. 
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Another!  The  crowd  separated  in  a 
kind  of  terror,  for  out  of  the  darkness 
staggered  forth  another  panic-stricken  hu- 
man creature  —  Gianni,  who  with  trem- 
bling hands  was  struggling  at  his  shirt- 
collar  trying  to  tear  it  open,  to  breathe,  to 
get  air. 

*'  Heaven  help  us  !  but  what  has  hap- 
pened?" cried  the  people.  Then  they 
made  way  for  the  priore,  who  was  has- 
tening forward  followed  by  old  Mari- 
uccia.  Gianni  reeled*  forward  as  if  he 
were  drunken.  "An  accident,  father," 
he  gasped  —  '*  a  horrible  accident,  the 
wheels!  the  —  the " 

"  Give  him  water,"  said  the  priest  quick- 
ly, "and  fetch  lanterns.  Quick,  quick, 
lose  no  time,  the  unhappy  man  may  yet 
be  living." 

But  all  was  not  over  yet.  Once  more 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  appeared 
another.  "Haste!  haste!"  he  shouted. 
"Bring  lights!  come  at  once!  Gianni 
has  been  run  over  by  the  train  !     Haste  !  " 

But  Pippa  caught  sight  of  him,  and 
uttered  a  cry  which  rang  through  the  air  : 
"Tonino!  it  is  thou  !  Gianni!  Gianni!" 
Then  she  burst  into  laughter  so  wild  and 
unnatural  that  the  women  all  rushed  round 
her.  She  could  not  cease  —  peal  after 
peal  shook  her  from  head  to  foot.  They 
had  to  throw  water  over  her  several  times, 
and  for  a  long  time  in  vain. 

The  villagers  gathered  round  the  two 
men.  "  I  thought  I  had  killed  thee,"  fal- 
tered Gianni. 

"  I  also  thought  thou  wast  dead,"  said 
Tonino,  shuddering  violently.  ?' Oh  !  it 
was  horrible,  horrible  !  " 

"  God  has  been  very  merciful  to  you 
both,"  said  the  priore  gravely. 

The  two  men  took  off  their  hats  and 
muttered  an  Amen. 

They  could  neither  of  them  cease  shud- 
dering. 

"  But  what  was  that  horrible  noise,  as 
of  something  crushed  ?  "  asked  Gianni  at 
last,  every  trace  of  color  again  leaving  his 
cheek. 

"  It  was  my  bag  of  tools,"  said  Tonino 
with  a  pale  smile.  "Truly,  friend,  thou 
owest  me  a  new  set." 

A  fortnight  later  the  whole  village  went 
by  train  through  the  big  tunnel  to  Monte 
Caetano,  to  see  the  departure  of  Gianni 
and  his  bride. 

They  sat  in  the  coupi  of  the  big  car- 
riage, and  Pippa's  dark  curly  hair  and 
bright  eyes  looked  brilliant  on  the  back- 
ground of  golden  yellow  calico.  The  four 
horses  were  decorated  with  ribbons  of 
every  color,  and  the  bride  wore  a  beauti- 


ful vezzo  of  pearls  which  had  come  down 
to  her  throujih  many  generations. 

^'•Buon  viag^io  /  buott  viaggio  /  "  shout- 
ed the  crowd,  and  they  drove  away  along 
the  road  through  merry  dancing  clouds  of 
dust,  the  little  bells  on  the  harness  jan- 
gling harmoniously. 

Old  Giacomo  stood  watching  till  they 
were  out  of  sight,  then  as  he  turned  away 
he  muttered:  "All  the  same,  all  women 
are  false." 

"No!  no!"  cried  the  peasant  girls, 
laughing  and  showing  their  white  teeth. 
Giacomo  turned  round  with  a  kind  of 
snarl. 

"Bah!"  he  cried.  "And  all  men  are 
fools." 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  said  the  lads,  and 
they  also  laughed. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
THE  SCOTS  BRIGADE.* 

The  Scot  abroad  is  a  subject  which 
Dr.  John  Hill  Burton  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  pursued  with  a  skill  which 
precludes  imitation,  yet  the  title  of  his  in- 
structive and  interesting  volume  points 
the  way  to  fields  of  investigation  where 
much  remains  to  be  gathered.  The  con- 
nection with  France  which  then  afforded 
to  Scotsmen,  as  India  in  later  days,  the 
main  outlet  of  foreign  enterprise,  has  re- 
ceived attention  proportionate  to  its  im- 
portance, but  there  were  other  spheres  of 
varied  activity  which  excite  the  curiosity 
of  the  reflective  student  of  our  history. 
The  career  of  Bothwell  suggests  closer 
enquiry  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom  with  her  Norwegian  neighbors, 
and  that  fruitful  Polish  commerce  which 
employed  so  many  northern  Scots,  and 
procured  for  the  future  vanquisher  of  the 
Strelitzes  such  welcome  Aberdonian  hos- 
pitality in  Posen,  would  repay  more  care- 
ful study  than  it  has  yet  received.  The 
alacrity  with  which  Gordon  and  his  friends 
were  prepared  to  wreak  summary  ven- 
geance on  Cromwell's  ambassador  to 
Muscovy,  whom  they  took  for  Bradshaw 
the  regicide,  consists  with  the  fact  that 
during  his  exile  in  France  the  resources 
of  "  Charles  II.,  King  of  Scots,"  were  in- 
creased by  a  contribution  of  ;;/^io,ooo  from 

*  I.  Orderly  Book  of  Lord  Drumlanrig' s  Regi- 
Tttent,  1748-9. 

2.  Commissions  in  Scots  Brigade,  1677-88. 

3.  History  of  the  Scottish  Regiments.  By  Major 
A.  Murray.     1863. 

4.  The  Scots  Brigade.  A  Novel,  by  James  Grant. 
1882. 
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the  Scottish  merchants  in  Poland.  So 
late  as  the  close  of  the  next  century  the 
grandson  in  Warsaw  of  an  immij^rant  Scot 
was  reputed  the  richest  banker  in  Europe, 
and  perhaps  an  enthusiastic  patriot  north 
of  the  Tweed  may  see  one  source  of  the 
ills  that  overtook  the  Sarmatian  realm,  in 
the  fact  that  the  Union  gradually  deprived 
it  of  the  Scottish  leaven.  The  argument 
would  cut  far  —  if  at  all  —  for  it  is  appli- 
cable to  the  French  Revolution. 

It  was  as  soldiers  however  that  the 
Scots  were  most  conspicuous  abroad,  and 
three  great  military  organizations  attested 
the  value  of  the  forces  for  which  their  own 
country  could  not  find  room.  The  Green 
Brigade  of  Gustavus,  the  famous  Scots 
Guards  of  France,  and  the  Scots  Brigade 
of  the  States-General  of  the  United  Neth- 
erlands, proved  their  valor  in  many  a  well- 
fought  field,  and  in  some  saved  the  coun- 
tries that  they  served.  It  is  strange  that 
the  last  occupies  so  small  a  space  in  Dr. 
Burton's  book.  Second  only  in  antiquity 
as  an  organized  force  to  '•  Pontius  Pilate's 
Guards,"  it  resembled  the  troops  of  Gus- 
tavus in  its  character,  and  the  cause  in 
which  its  blows  were  dealt.  It  produced 
however  no  Munro  to  narrate  his  experi- 
ences, and  the  author  of  the  "  Military 
Antiquities "  and  the  historian  of  the 
Scottish  Church  at  Rotterdam  combined 
are  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
Father  Forbes-Leith  which  time  has  yet 
vouchsafed  it.  But  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  records  preserved  at  the  Hague 
should  afford  material  as  interesting  as 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  world  from 
French  archives.  A  minute  and  affec- 
tionate account  of  "the  Old  Brigade"  is 
the  natural  complement  to  the  story  of  the 
gallant  champions  of  the  Fleursde-Lys. 
Both  represented  periods  of  marked  char- 
acteristics and  the  influences  of  great 
principles  at  work  in  the  making  of  his- 
tory, for  if  the  old  monarchy  of  France 
owed  much  to  its  stranger  Guards,  the 
bond  which  ennobled  the  service  of  the 
brigade,  and  stimulated  its  recruiting  in 
the  glens  of  Scotland,  and  its  exertions 
in  the  "  Lawlands  of  Holland"  by  an' in- 
ducement loftier  than  certain  and  liberal 
pay,  was  the  conviction  that  those  who 
joined  it  were  not  merely  carving  out  their 
own  careers  but  "giving  a  harvest-day's 
work  "  for  the  high  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion.  From  the  time  of  William 
the  Silent,  till  the  triumph  of  Blenheim 
had  made  it  fully  certain  that  no  most 
Catholic  or  most  Christian  king  would 
combine  supremacy  in  Europe  with  en- 
forcement of    conformity  to   Rome,   the 


Scots  Brigade  had  in  "the  classic  land  of 
fortified  defence  "  stood  in  the  forefront 
of  a  mighty  struggle.  Like  their  country- 
men in  the  soath,  the  Scots  allies  of  the 
Dutch  had  their  services  acknowledged 
by  the  highest  authority  on  a  striking  oc- 
casion, and  in  emphatic  terms.  As  after 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  Francis  I.  had  de- 
scribed the  Scottish  ^^//i-  d'^armes  as  the 
"  arm  which  bears  my  sceptre,"  so  at  the 
siege  of  Bois-le-duc  in  1629,  Frederick 
Henry  Prince  of  Orange  bestowed  on 
their  countrymen  the  proud  epithet  of 
"the  Bulwark  of  the  Republic." 

We  have  before  us  an  orderly  book  of 
one  of  the  regiments  of  the  brigade,  illus- 
trating its  discipline  and  the  personnel 
of  its  officers  at  a  comparatively  late 
period  in  its  history,  and  a  few  commis- 
sions of  earlier  date  which  may  form  the 
text  of  a  notice  of  its  services  at  a  time 
most  critical  in  itself,  and  most  interesting 
to  British  investigators  of  its  annals.  For, 
along  with  three  English  regiments  occu- 
pying a  similar  position,  it  was  the  cream 
of  the  army  that  landed  with  William  of 
Orange  at  Torbay,  and  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  force  which,  though  defeated  at 
Killiecrankie,  reduced  Scotland.  Before 
that  time,  however,  it  had  a  career  of 
more  than  a  century. 

The  circumstances  of  Scotland,  and  the 
spirit  of  her  people,  had  sent  her  sons  to 
serve  all  over  Europe,  to  use  the  words 
of  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  from  "the  very 
Scyths  and  Sarmats  even  to  the  most 
subartick  incolaries  "  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  even  in  "  the  service  of  that 
great  Don  Philippe  Tetrarch  of  the  world, 
upon  whose  subjects  the  sun  never  sets," 
but  the  Reformation  and  the  consequent 
revolt  of  the  United  Provinces  almost 
immediately  produced  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  body  of  troops  in  Holland. 
"About  the  year  1570,"  says  Grose,  "the 
fame  of  the  Low  Country  wars,  and  the 
great  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
caused  in  many  Scottish  gentlemen  of  mar- 
tial spirits  a  desire  to  study  the  art  of  war 
under  him  :  they  therefore  went  over  to 
Holland  carrying  with  them  a  number  of 
their  countrymen,  who  were  formed  into 
independent  companies  :  among  these  gen- 
tlemen were  many  of  the  first  families  in 
Scotland,  such  as  Balfour,  Lord  Burley, 
Scott  Earl  of  Buccleuch,  Preston  of  Gor- 
ton, Halkett  of  Pitfirran,  many  of  the 
different  families  of  the  name  of  Stewart, 
Hay,  Sinclair,  Douglas,  Hamilton,  Gra- 
ham, etc."  These  Scots  troops  suffered 
in  the  rout  of  Gemblours  in  1578,  where 
Don  John  of  Austria  defeated  the  forces 
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of  the  States,  but  at  the  action  of  R^mi- 
naut  or  Rijnemants  in  the  same  year 
they  decided  the  day  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  Robert  Stuart,  "fiG^hting  without 
armor,  and  in  their  shirts."  Nudi  pii<^' 
nant  Scoti  multi,  are  the  words  of  Strada. 
In  1585  in  the  determined  but  fruitless 
effort  to  relieve  Antwerp,  beleajjuered  by 
the  Prince  of  Parma,  the  terrible  "  Holo- 
fernese,"  the  Scots  had  their  own  share 
of  the  bloody  struggle  on  the  Kowenstyn 
Dyke.  "The  English  and  Scots  under 
Balfour  and  Morgan  were  the  last  to 
abandon  the  position  which  they  had  held 
so  manfully  seven  hours  long."  In  1592 
Scotch  companies  formed  part  of  the  con- 
tingent under  Count  Philip  Nassau  sent 
by  the  States  to  the  aid  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  five  years  later  "eight  com- 
panies of  Scotch  under  iMurray  "  partici- 
pated in  Prince  Maurice's  important  vic- 
tory at  Turnhout. 

Two  years  before  their  numbers  had 
been  largely  augmented,  for  the  Dutch 
embassy  that  congratulated  King  James 
on  the  birth  of  his  son,  presenting  him 
with  two  massive  golden  cups,  carried 
back  with  them  fifteen  hundred  recruits. 
In  so  doing  they  had  to  overcome  a  cer- 
tain reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
countenance  rebellious  subjects,  while 
there  had  been  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
previously  by  George  Lord  Seton  to  bring 
over  the  Scots  Brigade  to  the  cause  of 
Queen  Mary. 

It  suffered  much  at  the  siege  of  Bom- 
mel  in  1599,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
advance  guard  of  Prince  Maurice  at  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Downs  near  Neiu- 
port  was  largely  composed  of  Edmond's 
Scots  Regiment.  The  loss,  especially  in 
officers,  was  very  heavy,  including  all  the 
captains  and  eight  hundred  men,  but  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  the  rank  and 
file  were  infected  by  the  panic  which 
seized  the  Zealand  regiment  and  four 
squadrons  of  horse,  who  had  been  de- 
tached along  with  the  Scots,  to  hold  the 
bridge  at  Leffingen,  against  the  whole 
might  of  the  cardinal  archduke's  army*. 
But  another  narrative  asserts  that  it  was 
only  "after  having  bravely  defended  the 
bridge  like  good  soldiers,  they  were  at 
length  forced  to  give  way,  the  whole  loss 
having  fallen  on  the  Scots."  During  the 
next  four  years  they  maintained  their 
ancient  fame  among  the  "  olla  podrida 
of  nationalities,"  that  defended  Ostend 
against  Spinola. 

In  1604  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleugh 
took  over  to  the  Netherlands  two  hundred 
men,  described  by  his  agent  at  the  Hague 
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seven  years  later,  as  "in  fine  order,  and 
onQ  of  the  best  companys  in  the  service." 
Their  commander  had  returned  in  1609, 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Twelve  Years' 
Truee.  In  1627  his  son,  the  first  Earl  of 
Buccleuch,  took  over  a  gallant  company, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  Bois  Is-duc. 
According  to  "a  poetic  chronicler  of  the 
clan,"  — 

at  the  Bosch  in  Brabant, 
Like  Hannibal  that  noble  Earl  he  stood 
To  the  great  effusion  of  his  precious  blood. 

He  served  also  at  Maestricht  and  Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom,  and  commanded  one  of  the 
three  regiments  into  which  the  Scots 
troops  had  by  this  time  been  definitely 
formed.  The  other  colonels  were  another 
Scott,  and  Halkett,  while  among  the  well- 
known  names  associated  with  the  brigade 
occurs  that  of  Haig  of  Bemersyde.  To 
the  peace  of  Munster  the  Scots  continued 
to  distinguish  themselves.  Led  by  an 
Erskine  at  Sas-van-Ghent,  they  were  fore- 
most in  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Lys, 
and  commanded  by  a  Kilpatrick  fought 
bravely  at  the  siege  of  Ghent.  In  his 
quaint  work  with  the  long  name  —  the 
eKaicv-l3a?,avpov  —  which  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart  wrote  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
his  native  land,  and  in  which  he  contrasts 
the  famous  "  Scottish  colonels  "  "  exceed- 
ingly renowned  for  their  fidelity,  valor, 
and  gallantry  over  all  France,  Spain, 
the  Venetian  territories,  Pole,  Muscovy, 
the  Low  Countryes,  Swedland,  Hungary, 
Denmark,  Germany,  and  other  stares  and 
kingdoms,"  with  the  "  freshwater  officers," 
"these  Laird  and  Lord  Kirk-officers,"  so 
plentiful  in  the  Scotch  civil  war,  he  sounds 
the  praises  of  his  countrymen  in  Holland 
in  characteristic  manner:  — 

The  gold  and  treasure  of  the  Indies  not 
being  able  to  purchase  all  the  affections  of 
Scotland  to  the  furtherance  of  Castilian  de- 
signs, there  have  been  of  late  several  Scottish 
colonels  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  opposition  to  the  Spagniard  :  viz., 
Colonel  Edmond  who  took  the  valiant  Count 
de  Buccoy  twice  prisoner  in  the  field :  Sir 
Henry  Balfour,  Sir  David  Balfour,  Colonel 
Brog  who  took  a  Spanish  general  in  the  field 
upon  the  head  of  his  army:  Sir  Francis  Hen- 
derson, Colonel  Scot,  Earl  of  Bucliugh,  Sir 
James  Livistoun,  now  Earl  of  Callandar,  and 
lately  in  these  our  turmoyles  at  home  lieu- 
tenant-general of  both  horse  and  foot ;  besides 
a  great  many  other  worthy  coionels,  amongst 
which  I  will  only  commemorate  one,  named 
Colonel  Dowglas,  who  to  the  states  of  Hol- 
land was  oftentimes  serviceable  in  discharuing 
the  office  and  duty  of  gener^il  engineer  :  where- 
of they  are  now  so  sensible  that  to  have  him 
alive  again  and  of  that  vigour  and  freshness  in 
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body  and  spirit,  wherewith  he  was  endowed!  them."     Their- behavior  in  some  actions 


on  the  day  he  was  killed  on,  they  would  give 
thrice  his  weight  in  gold,  and  well  they  might, 
for  some  few"  weeks  before  the  fight  wherein 
he  was  slain  he  presented  to  them  twelve  arti- 
cles and  heads  of  such  wonderful  feats  for  the 
use  of  the  wars  both  by  sea  and  land  to  be  per- 
formed by  him,  fiovring  from  the  reniotest 
springs  of  mathematical  secrets,  and  these  of 
natural  philosophy  that  none  of  this  age  saw. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Kniojhtof  Cromarty, 
Colonel  Douglas  was  only  surpassed  by 
Archimedes,  and  only  equalled,  "in  this 
age  of  the  Scottish  nation,"  by  Napier  and 
Crichton. 

Alter  the  Restoration  in  Britain,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  royal  House  of  Stuart 
with  William  of  Orange,  the  Scots  Brig- 
ade entered  on  a  new  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  phase  of  its  career.  When 
Charles  II.  was  compelled  by  Parliament 
to  reduce  his  army,  many  of  his  officers 
and  men  turned  their  eyes  to  the  Scots 
Brigade,  and  the  supply  coincided  with  a 
felt  demand.  Two  officers  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  meet  again  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances, were  then  in  its  ranks.  John 
Graham  of  Claverhouse,  like  many  other 
famous  captains,  was  serving  his  noviciate 
in  arms  in  Holland;  and  the  combined 
charms  of  Clara  de  Bie  and  Caivinistic 
theology  had  transferred  Hugh  Mackay 
of  Scourie  from  following  "  Dumbarton's 
drums,"  to  march  more  solemnly  to  the 
refrain  of  "the  Lavvlands  of  Holland."  It 
was  while  serving  in  the  brigade  that  the 
future  Dundee  saved  the  life  of  William 
of  Orange  at  Senet¥,  and  it  was  the  failure 
to  give  him  the  promised  command  of  one 
of  its  regiments  that  made  him  haughtily 
declare  he  would  no  longer  serve  a  prince 
who  had  broken  his  word.  He  was  to 
meet  in  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  the 
officer  in  whose  favor  he  had  been  super- 
seded. His  Dutch  connection,  and  per- 
haps some  forecast  of  the  future,  recom- 
mended Mackay  to  William,  and  that 
officer  is  the  best  type  of  the  characteris- 
tic Scotch-Dutch  soldier.  As  time  ad- 
vanced he  was  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  brigade,  and,  up  to  the  time  when 
he  marched  to  a  post  which  he  knew  to 
be  untenable  on  the  field  of  Steinkirk  with 
the  words  "The  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done!"  he  and  his  brigade  were  the  sup- 
port which  William  knew  would  never  fail 
him.  For  some  time  previous  to  1675, 
the  brigade  had  been  in  a  demoralized 
condition.  "  Having  nobody  to  protect 
them,  they  had  a  number  of  Dutchmen, 
Germ:»ns,  and  French  refugees  made  offi- 
cers among  them,  which  entirely  dispirited 
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was  not  worthy  of  their  ancient  fame,  and 
William  of  Orange  asked  Mackay,  who 
had  lately  joined  him,  if  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and  could  con- 
ceive the  reason  why  his  countrymen  had 
so  degenerated  from  what  they  were  when 
commanded  by  Lord  Reay  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  Mackay,  "as  much 
piqued  as  the  prince,"  gave  him  a  very- 
plain  answer,  saying  that  this  corps, 
though  called  the  Scots  Brigade,  was 
really  a  mixture  of  deserters  and  outcasts 
from  all  nations  ;  that  the  promotion  of 
foreigners  had  disgusted  and  driven  away 
the  Scots  cadets  and  officers,  and  made 
the  men  desert;  "but,"  he  added,  "if 
his  Highness  would  dispose  of  the  for- 
eign officers  in  the  national  or  new-levied 
regiments,  and  replace  them  with  Scotch 
gentlemen  of  family  and  raise  Scotch  re- 
cruits, he  would  answer  that  the  corps 
would  be  as  good  as  ever."  His  counsel 
was  followed  ;  he  got  the  brigade  put  on 
a  good  footing,  and  carefully  organized  its 
scale  of  pay  at  a  rate  which,  though  then 
liberal,  subsequently  became  inadequate. 
That  of  a  colonel  did  not  exceed  ;^35o,  of 
a  captain  £140,  and  of  a  lieutenant  ;^40, 
a  year.  The  position  of  the  brigade  was 
a  peculiar  one.  It  was  paid  by  Holland, 
the  commissions  were  granted  by  the 
States  and  signed  by  the  stadtholder,  but 
it  was  nominally  lent  by  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who  retained  the  right  to  recall 
it,  and  on  two  occasions  that  right  was  at- 
tempted to  be  exercised.  Known  in  Hol- 
land as  the  Scots  Brigade,  it  was  spoken 
of  in  Scotland  as  the  three  Dutch  regi- 
ments, and  reckoned  a  part  of  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  kingdom.  The  series  of 
commissions  of  this  time,  which  have 
supplied  one  of  our  texts,  very  well  illus- 
trate the  facts  already  mentioned,  and  the 
service  on  which  it  was  about  to  enter. 
They  were  granted  to  an  officer  belonging 
to  an  Aberdeenshire  family,  who  was 
transferred  after  Steinkirk  to  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy of  the  Cameronian  Regi- 
ment, and  subsequently  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Blenheim.  We  quote  one  which 
bears  the  date  of  a  day  on  which  Luttreli 
noted  in  his  diary:  "The  three  Scots 
regiments  that  are  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  are  sent  for  over,  in  order  to  be 
sent  into  Scotland  against  therebells:" 
"  Syne  Hoogheyt  heest  by  changement 
gestelt  ende  gecommitteert,  stelt  ende 
committeert  mits  desentot  Lieutenant  van 
de  Compagnie  van  den  Capitain  James 
Middleton,  James  Ferguson.  Lastende 
d'officieren  en  gemeene  soldaten  van  de 
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selve  Compaofnie  den  voorn  James  Fer- 
guson voor  haeren  lieutenant  te  houden 
en  te  erkennen.  Gedaen  ins-Hajje  den 
10  Jany.,  1685.  (Signed)  G.,  Prince 
d'Orange."  The  form  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  was  apparently  confined  to  the 
lower  ranks,  for  a  subsequent  commission 
as  captain,  dated  shortly  before  the  expe- 
dition of  1688,  is  at  much  greater  length 
and  in  duplicate,  flowing  separately  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  States-Gen- 
eral. 

The  insurrection  of  1685  in  Scotland, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  was  quelled 
before  the  brigade  arrived,  and  it  was  di- 
rected to  London,  threatened  from  an- 
otfier  quarter.  On  the  3rd  of  July  "the 
three  Scots  regiments  which  came  from 
Holland  were  drawn  up  in  Blackheath 
before  his  Majesty,  and  the  next  day  early 
they  marched  towards  the  west."  Before 
they  got  far,  the  fight  on  Sedgemoor  had 
quenched  the  hopes  of  Monmouth,  and 
removed  a  stumbling-block  from  the  path 
of  William,  and  the  brigade  returned  to 
Holland.  In  acknowledging  their  assis- 
tance. King  James  wrote  to  the  prince, 
*'  There  cannot  be,  I  am  sure,  better  men 
than  they  are,  and  they  do  truly  look  like 
old  regiments,  and  one  cannot  be  better 
pleased  with  them  than  I  am." 

Three  years  later  they  revisited  En- 
gland, but  it  was  under  other  banners  and 
different  auspices.  The  policy  of  the  last 
Stuart  king  had  alienated  the  very  classes 
who  had  most  faithfully  supported  and 
suffered  most  for  his  father,  and  it  was  a 
suggestive  fact  that  while  among  the 
loyal  addresses  presented  on  his  acces- 
sion, there  was  one  from  '*  the  officers  of 
the  Scots  and  English  regiments  in  Hol- 
land," yet,  when  two  years  later  he  re- 
called the  British  troops  in  Holland,  and 
the  States,  while  forbidding  the  men  to 
leave  the  colors,  left  the  officers  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  only  sixty 
out  of  two  hundred  and  forty  obeyed  the 
call. 

When  the  armament  of  William  ap- 
peared in  Torbay,  the  three  English  and 
three  Scots  regiments,  "commanded  by 
General  Mackay,  a  Scotsman  of  noble 
family,  sailed  under  the  red  flag,"  and 
were  the  first  to  land  on  English  soil. 
The  brigade  marched  with  William  to 
London,  but  did  not  remain  there  long, 
for  on  the  13th  March,  1689,  the  three 
Scots  regiments  "went  down  the  river  in 
the  companies'  barges,  to  go  on  board 
some  ships  to  carry  them  to  Leith,  in 
Scotland,  to  secure  the  peace  of  that 
kingdom."     On  the  25th  the  Scotch  Con- 
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vention  granted  authority  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  "to  quarter  two 
regiments  under  the  command  of  Major- 
General  Mackay,  in  Leith,  and  the  sub- 
urbs of  Edinburgh." 

The  force  at  .Mackay's  command  as 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland  consisted 
only  of  his  own  brigade,  the  new  regi- 
ments levied  by  the  Convention,  and  a 
scanty  force  of  horse.  For  some  time 
"the  Dutch  regiments"  were  the  only 
seasoned  troops,  and  they  were  not  in 
their  usual  condition.  William  had  drawn 
many  veterans  from  them  to  fill  up  regi- 
ments in  England,  and  the  three  together 
—  Mackay's  own,  Brigadier  Balfour's,  and 
Colonel  Ramsay's,  only  mustered  eleven 
hundred  men.  Exertions  were  made  to 
complete  their  establishment,  not  wholly 
successful  in  the  competition  which  the 
raising  of  several  new  regiments  pro- 
duced, but  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
curious  fact,  that  while  they  were  always 
drawn  upon  for  services  of  special  impor- 
tance and  hazard,  they  failed  at  Killie- 
crankie  to  exhibit  the  stubborn  endurance 
worthy  of  their  foreign  laurels.  Never- 
theless they  were  the  backbone  of  Mac- 
kay's army,  and  supplied  the  officers  to 
whom  he  entrusted  the  most  important 
enterprises  and  posts.  After  the  general 
marched  to  the  north.  Brigadier  Balfour 
was  left  in  command  at  Edinburgh  till  the 
arrival  of  General  Lanier  with  reinforce- 
ments from  England.  Lieut. -Colonel 
Lauder  of  Balfour's  regiment  was  de- 
tached to  secure  and  hold  Stirling,  while 
Ramsay  commanded  the  detachment  of 
six  hundred  "chosen  Dutch  foot  with 
officers  conform,"  which  Mackay  sum- 
moned to  his  support  at  Inverness.  He 
had  previously  despatched  into  Angus, 
along  with  his  cavalry,  "two  hundred 
chosen  firelocks  of  the  Dutch  regiments," 
and  they,  commanded  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Buchan,  a  brother  of  the  officer  who  sub- 
sequently succeeded  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Jacobites,  were  the  only  infantry  he 
had  with  him  in  his  first  expedition  into 
the  northern  shires.  When  he  hurried 
forward  to  occupy  Elgin,  "so  desirous  of 
action  were  his  troops,  that  the  two  hun- 
dred old  foot  kept  the  horse  and  dragoons 
at  the  trot  betwixt  Spey  and  Elgin,"  and 
in  the  retreat  from  Badenoch  to  Strath- 
bogie,  it  was  "the  two  hundred  fusiliers 
upon  whom  he  relied  most."  When  he 
returned  to  the  south,  leaving  garrisons 
in  Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  he  drew  them 
from  the  other  troops  that  had  joined  him, 
and  kept  the  Dutch  troops  for  service  in 
the  field  with  himself,  and  when    in  the 
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month  of  July  be  set  out  from  Perth  for 
Blair,  the  advanced  guard  pushed  forward 
to  secure  the  pass  of  Kilh'ecrankie  was 
composed  of  "two  hundred  fusiliers, 
picked  men  of  the  Dutch  bri«;ade,"  com- 
manded by  Lieut.-Colonel  Lauder.  The 
order  of  march  through  the  gloomy  defile 
was  significant  of  Mackay's  estimate  of 
the  forces  under  his  command.  First 
went  the  remainder  of  Balfour's  regiment, 
then  Ramsay's,  then  the  newly  raised  bat- 
talions of  Kenmure  and  Leven,  with  Bel- 
haven's  troop  of  horse  between  them,  then 
Mackay's  own  veteran  regiment  com- 
manded by  his  brotiier,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  baggage,  while  Annandale's 
troop  and  Hasting's  English  regiment 
formed  the  rear-guard.  In  order  of  battle 
the  disposition  was  similar,  the  leading 
battalions  being  on  the  left  of  the  line. 
As  the  opposing  hosts  confronted  each 
other  till  afternoon  melted  with  evening, 
there  was  time  for  those  on  either  side 
who  knew  each  other  of  old,  to  scan  the 
dispositions  and  apply  their  experience  to 
the  coming  struggle.  Dundee  himself, 
Cannon  who  commanded  his  Irish  brig- 
ade, and  many  of  his  officers,  had  served 
in  the  Dutch  brigade,  and  knew  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal.  The  chief  weight 
of  the  Highland  charge  was  poured  on 
Mackay's  regiment,  because  the  Jacobite 
officers  "who  had  carried  arms  in  that 
regiment  abroad,  were  of  opinion  if  it 
were  beat,  it  would  facilitate  the  rest  of 
the  work,  but,"  says  the  general,  "  there 
was  a  great  difference  betwixt  it  when 
they  had  known  it  and  at  this  time,  as 
was  also  of  the  other  two  regiments  come 
out  of  Holland,"  It  lost  its  lieut.-colonel, 
James  Mackay,  brother  of  the  command- 
er-in-chief, two  captains  and  five  subal- 
terns, while  two  other  captains,  one  of 
them  the  general's  nephew,  and  captain 
of  the  grenadier  company,  were  left 
wounded  on  the  field.  While  the  right 
wing  was  thrown  into  confusion,  —  a  con- 
fusion which  is  reflected  in  "honest  Gen- 
eral-Major Mackay's"  account  of  the  bat- 
tle,—  the  left  fared  no  better.  Brigadier 
Balfour  who  had  charge  of  it  was  killed, 
and  xMackay's  statement  of  what  occurred 
there  is  this  :  "  Balfour's  regiment  did  not 
fire  a  shot,  and  only  the  half  of  Ram- 
say's made  some  little  fire.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Lauder  was  advantageously  posted  on  the 
left  of  all  on  a  little  hill,  wreathed  with« 
trees,  with  two  hundred  of  the  choice  of 
our  army,  but  did  as  little  as  the  rest  of 
that  wing,  whether  by  his  or  his  men's 
fault  it  is  not  well  known ;  for  the  general 
would  never  make  enquiry  into  the  fail- 


ings of  that  business,  because  they  were 
too  generally  committed."  A  report  of 
the  day  asserted  that  two  of  the  Dutch 
regiments  "would  not  fight."  Was  it  a 
remembrance  of  the  gallantry  of  Seneff 
tliat  unnerved  "the  picked  men  of  the 
Dutch  brigade,"  or  is  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  a  sufficient  reason  ?  Certainly 
Mackay  trusted  them  as  much  afterwards 
as  before,  and  Sir  William  Lockhart's 
reflection  was  a  natural  one,  not  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  army  reformers  of  the 
present  day.  "  It  is  a  pity  to  give  green 
men  to  good  men  to  command  them,  for 
their  running  was  the  loss  of  all." 

The  death  of  Dundee  reversed  the 
fortune  at  the  crisis  of  the  campaign,  for 
something  more  than  a  training  in  the 
Scots  brigade  was  needed  to  inspire  the 
Highlanders.  Mackay  set  to  work  to  re- 
pair his  defeat,  and  summoned  to  Perth 
"the  three  battalions  of  the  Dutch  regi- 
ments that  had  not  been  at  the  late  en- 
counter in  Athole,"  and  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  following  year  he  committed 
to  an  officer,  and  picked  detachments  from 
the  Scots  Brigade,  the  carrying  out  of  a 
measure  on  which  he  set  great  value.  He 
had  long  desired  to  fix  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Highlands,  by  constructing  a  fort 
and  depot  on  the  west  coast,  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  for  controlling  Lochaber 
and  Morven,  bridling  Muil,  and  cutting 
the  communication  between  King  James's 
supporters  in  Scotland  and  his  army  in 
Ireland.  Owing  to  the  ambitions  and 
intrigues  in  the  Council,  and  lack  of  ener- 
gy on  the  part  of  the  political  authorities, 
it  was  long  before  the  general  could  get 
his  project  carried  out.  At  last,  thanks 
to  the  aid  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  six  hun- 
dred chosen  men  were  despatched  ift 
three  frigates  from  Greenock,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Ferguson  of  Lauder's 
regiment,  whose  commission  as  a  lieuten- 
ant has  been  previously  quoted.  The 
claymore  which  struck  down  Balfour  had 
made  him  a  field  officer,  and  Mackay  de- 
scribes him  as  "a  resolute,  well-affected 
officer,  to  whose  discretion  and  diligence 
he  trusted  much."  His  instructions 
charged  him  to  "do  nothing  active,  but 
upon  visible  and  apparent  advantages  and 
humane  assurance  of  success,"  but  a  de- 
scent on  Mull  was  suggested,  and  he  was 
to  open  communications  and  co-operate 
with  the  laird  of  MacLeod.  He  and  the 
naval  commander  were  to  use  with  all  the 
rigor  of  military  executions  such  as  shall 
continue  obstinate  in  their  rebellion,  with 
this  proviso  that  women  and  children  be 
not  touched  or  wronged  in  their  persons." 
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And  one  touch  showed  distinct-ly  the  hand 
of  the  worthy  old  officer,  whom  Burnet 
describes  as  the  most  pious  of  soldiers. 
."The  said  major  commandinor-in-chief 
shall  have  special  care,  his  men  be  keeped 
under  exact  discipline  both  as  soldiours 
and  christians,  to  hinder  cursing  and 
swearinjj  and  all  other  unchristian  and 
disorderly  customs,  and  to  chastise  in 
their  purse  and  persons  such  as  persist  in 
them  after  intimation."  The  expedition 
was  a  successful  one.  It  accomplished  a 
considerable  destruction  of  houses  and 
boats  ;  many  of  the  Hio;hlanders  staid  at 
home  to  protect  their  country  ao;ainst  it ; 
and  it  kept  the  western  clans  from  joining 
Buchan  and  Cannon  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  Several  of  the  small  islands 
between  Cantyre  and  Mull  submitted, 
and  it  was  not  without  effect  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth.  After  com- 
mencing the  fort  at  Inverlochy,  named 
Fort  William,  Major  Ferguson  advanced 
to  Locheil  House,  where  he  encamped 
until  Mackay  joined  him  from  Perth  at 
the  head  of  the  main  army,  of  which  the 
entire  three  regiments  now  formed  a  part. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  expiring 
embers  of  the  war  were  trodden  out  by 
successes  of  officers  trained  in  t!ie  Dutch 
brigade,  for  Ferguson  defeated  the  Jaco- 
bites in  Mull,  while  Livingston,  whose 
dragoons  dispersed  Buchan's  force  on  the 
haughs  of  Cromdale,  had  previously 
served  in  it. 

Two  years  later  saw  the  Scots  Brigade 
—  part  of  which  had  meanwhile  served  in 
Ireland  —  once  more  arrayed  on  Dutch 
soil,  under  the  command  of  their  old  gen- 
eral. They  shared  in  the  toils  of  the 
bloody  and  gloomy  fields  of  Steinkirk  and 
Landen,  and  under  Brigadier  Colyear, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Portmore,  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  allied  army  in  1695.  An- 
other Mackay  who  was  their  brigadier, 
died  at  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  Robert  Murray  of  Mel- 
gum,  afterwards  General  Count  Murray  in 
the  Imperial  service.  But  their  exact  po- 
sition at  this  period  appears  to  have  been 
peculiar,  for  at  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  the 
Scots  Brigade  returned  to  Britain,  and 
was  stationed  in  Scotland  till  1698,  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  service. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Cameronian  Regi- 
ment remained  in  Holland  till  1699,  in 
Dutch  pay,  and  having  some  of  its  com- 
missions flowing  in  Dutch. 

During  the  campaigns  of  Marlborough 
the  brigade  was  commanded  by  John, 
Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich,  and  in- 
creased by  three  additional  regiments.     It 


took  part  in  all  the  great  battles,  and  on 
the  costly  field  of  Malplaquet  there  fell 
among  its  officers  the  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Athole. 
The  new  regiments  were  disbanded  at  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht. 

For  many  years  following,  the  duties  of 
the  brigade  were  mainly  those  of  garrison 
in  Holland,  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  in  one  regiment  at  least,  the  com- 
mand was  almost  hereditary  in  a  well- 
known  Scotch  family.  General  Mackay 
of  Scourie  had  found  Holland  a  more 
congenial  soil  than  Sutherland,  and  his 
descendants  settled  there.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  command  of  his  regiment  by  a 
nephew,  Brig.-General  ALnezs  Mackay, 
whose  son  Donald  held  it  after  him,  and 
fell  at  Fontenoy.  The  next  generation 
were  also  represented  among  its  officers, 
while  old  General  Mackay's  own  son,  who 
died  with  the  rank  of  major,  in  1708,  left 
two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  died  in  1775, 
a  Dutch  general  and  colonel  of  the  old 
regiment  in  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father had  served.  To  make  the  picture 
complete,  his  brother  was  lieut.-colonel 
of  the  same,  as  had  been  the  case  two 
generations  before.  Such  a  set  of  cir- 
cumstances should  of  itself  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  nationality  hidden  under 
the  Dutch  uniform. 

The  loosing  of  the  elements  of  disturb- 
ance operated  by  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror, Charles  VI.,  and  Frederick  of 
Prussia's  swoop  upon  Silesia,  cut  out 
work  once  more  for  the  Scots  Brigade. 
The  support  given  by  the  States  to  the 
claims  of  Maria  Theresa  and  their  adher- 
ence to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  cost  Hol- 
land dear  in  the  loss  of  all  the  barrier 
towns,  and  although  second  battalions 
were  raised,  and  at  one  time  it  mustered 
six  thousand  strong,  the  Scots  Brigade 
suffered  so  severely  that  in  1747  it  was 
reduced  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
At  Roucoux,  General  Colyear's  regiment 
stood  exposed  for  over  two  hours  to  in- 
cessant artillery  fire,  though  by  retiring  a 
little  it  might  have  been  placed  under 
cover.  It  "was  thought  requisite  that 
they  should  appear  in  full  view  of  the 
French.*'  Yet,  under  this  severe  ordeal, 
"the  whole  Brigade  seemed  immovable, 
except  when  the  frequent  breaches  made 
in  the  ranks  required  to  be  closed  up." 
So  steady  were  the  Scotch  soldiers  that 
a  Dutch  general  previously  prejudiced 
against  them,  held  them  afterwards  in 
high  honor,  and  retorted  on  one  occcasion 
to  a  foreign  prince  who  criticised  the  size 
of  the   men  compared  with  the   German 
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reo;iments:  "I  saw  the  day  that  they 
looked  taller  than  any  of  your  grenadiers." 
At  Val  and  Ber<;en  op-Zoom  there  was 
much  slaughter  among  the  Scots,  and  in 
the  unsuccessful  defence  of  the  latter 
place  the  struggle  was  so  fierce  that  Col- 
year's  battalion  which  went  into  action 
six  hundred  and  sixty  strong,  came  out 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  men.  Ma- 
jor Murray  quotes  from  an  old  writer  this 
description  of  the  strife:  "Overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  deserted  and  alone,  the 
Scotch  assembled  in  the  market-place, 
and  attacked  the  French  with  such  vigor, 
that  they  drove  them  from  street  to  street, 
till  fresh  reinforcements  pouring  in  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  in  their  turn,  dis- 
puting every  inch  as  they  retired,  and 
fiirhting  till  two-thirds  of  their  number  fell 
on  the  spot,  valiantly  bringing  their  colors 
with  them,  which  the  grenadiers  twice  re- 
covered from  the  midst  of  the  French  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  'Gentlemen,' 
said  the  conquering  general  to  two  of- 
ficers who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  — 
Lieutenants  Travers  and  Allan  MacLean 
— '  had  all  conducted  themselves  as  you 
and  your  brave  corps  have  done,  I  should 
not  now  be  master  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.'  " 
In  May  of  that  year,  Henry  Douglas, 
Earl  of  Drumlanrig,  whose  tragic  death 
seven  years  later  closed  a  brave  career, 
got  a  commission  to  raise  a  regiment  of 
two  battaKons  and  twenty  companies  in 
the  Highlands,  for  the  service  of  the 
States  of  Holland,  and  when  in  1749  ^'^^ 
second  battalion  was  reduced  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chaijelle,  it  was  brought 
back  by  him  to  Scotland  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. There  lies  before  us  an  order- 
book  of  this  regiment  from  8th  February, 
1748,  to  14th  August,  1749,  whicli  records 
the  names  of  the  officers  and  illustrates 
the  discipline,  and  to  some  extent  the  dress 
of  the  old  Scots  Brigade.  Judging  from 
a  reference  to  a  non-commissioned  officer 
broken  at  Burntisland,  it  would  seem  that 
the  regiment  embarked  there,  and  during 
the  period  to  which  the  book  relates,  it 
was  stationed  at  Gorcum,  in  garrison  at 
Breda,  in  cantonments  at  Vianen  and  the 
neighborhood,  in  whole  or  in  part  at  Bom- 
mel,  and  finally  at  Venlo.  The  activity  of 
the  tailors  and  several  orders  relating  to 
exercise  would  indicate  that  the  regiment 
had  been  recently  raised,  and  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1748,  the  articles  of  war,  of 
which  two  copies  had  been  prepared  in 
English,  were  ordered  to  be  read  over  to 
the  companies  in  turn.  The  order  of  the 
day  concluded  with  a  note  inthese  terms : 
"As   there  are   several  of  them  that  do 


j  not  understand  English,  its  expect  that 
the  officers  will  take  care  to  have  it  ex- 
plained in  their  own  language,  that  not  a 
man  may  pretend  ignorance."  At  Gor- 
cum, the  day  before  the  officers  off  duty 
were  ordered  "to  be  at  the  Great  Cof- 
fee-House  to-morrow  morning,  half  an 
hour  before  nine,  in  order  to  go  and  wait 
upon  the  Staits,"  and  on  the  2nd  May, 
immediately  before  marching  to  join  the 
garrison  at  Breda,  the  officers  were  or- 
dered always  to  "  bring  their  spontons 
with  them  "  to  parade,  "  in  order  to  learn 
to  salut."  On  i6th  May  it  is  mentioned, 
"  whoever  has  letters  to  send  to  their 
friends  in  Scotland,  are  to  send  them  to 
the  Coil's  quarters,  who  will  get  them  free 
of  postage,"  and,  at  Vianen,  the  festival 
of  a  national  saint  is  marked  by  an  order 
not  without  interest.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions the  parole  was  the  name  of  some 
Dutch  town,  but  on  the  30th  November  it 
is  "St.  Andrew  and  Scotland,"  and  the 
order  runs,  "  The  men  to  be  particularly 
careful  to  make  no  disturbance  on  the 
streets  this  night.  The  Patroles  to  goe 
every  hour  after  Tattoe,  and  to  confine  all 
they  can  find  making  disturbances."  In 
garrisons  which  included  troops  of  vari- 
ous nations,  occasions  of  disturliance  were 
not  hard  to  find,  and  at  Breda  we  find 
them  provided  against  thus:  "It  must 
be  told  the  men,  man  by  man,  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  respective  regiments  must 
live  together  in  good  harmony,  the  offi- 
cers and  under-officers  to  take  care  that 
no  disturbance  happens.  Whoever  diso- 
beys these  orders,  whether  in  the  fault  or 
not,  shall  be  severelie  punished,"  while  a 
general  order  was  issued  by  General  Van 
Leyden,  on  the  same  subject,  a  few  days 
later.  The  discipline  appears  to  have 
been  good,  though  there  are  orders  for 
detachments  for  the  execution  of  prison- 
ers, and  one  or  two  cases  of  drumming 
out.  Thus,  on  14th  August,  1749,  ^'^^ 
general  order  runs:  "A  captain,  3  subs, 
6  sergts.,  and  150  granadiers,  to  be  on  the 
Parade  at  the  Barricks,  at  5  o'clock  this 
afternoon,  in  order  to  whip  away  a  corpl. 
of  Lord  Drumlanrig's  Regt.  The  three 
Scots  Batts.  furnishes  the  above  detach- 
ment." The  regimental  order  is  more 
particular  in  improving  the  occasion  for 
the  benefit  of  the  defaulter's  comrades. 
"  Fifty  grenadiers  to  be  under  arms  at  5 
this  afternoon,  on  the  parade  of  Genl. 
Stuart's  regt.,  to  whip  out  Charles  Doug- 
las, Corpl.  of  Granadeers,  who,  forgetting 
the  tyes  of  Gratitude  he  owes  to  my  Lord, 
and  attempting  to  seduce  the  men  to  de- 
sert, has    thereby   rendered    himself    un- 
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worthy  of  being^  amongf  honest  people,  for 
the  above  defaults,  officers  for  that  duty, 
Capt.  Colquhoun  and  Lieut.  Sutherland." 
The  carrying  off  of  wood  by  the  soldiers 
from  the  dykes  and  elsewhere  seems  to 
have  been  a  subject  of  trouble  with  the 
municipal  authorities,  while  one  or  two 
touches  of  a  li^iUer  character  occasionally 
crop  up.  Thus,  an  information  is  taken 
at  the  guard-room  upon  Rod.  M'Kenzie, 
for  stabbing  Captain  Chalmers'  dog,  while 
on  4th  May,  1749,  "Coll.  Stuart  begs  that 
if  any  of  the  otficers  has  the  4th  volume 
of  Tom  Jones,  they  will  be  so  good  as 
return  it."  On  the  ist  of  July  the  regi- 
ment marched  by  Bois-le-Duc,  St.  Oudin- 
roy,  Helmont,  and  Meyle,  to  Venlo,  and 
the  orders  illustrate  the  interest  taken  by 
other  kingdoms  in  the  affairs  of  the  Low 
Countries.  At  Helmont,  on  the  4th,  it  is 
observed,  "As  to-morrow's  quarters  is  in 
the  Austrian  territorys,  it's  expected  that 
the  men  will  be  particularly  careful  of 
their  behaviour,"  while  next  day  they  are 
informed,  "As  the  Regt.  is  to  march 
through  the  Prussian  territorys,  the  men 
must  be  extreamly  Regular  in  keeping 
their  divisions,  and  not  to  straggle."  We 
can  imagine  the  drill-masters  of  the  most 
exacting  of  martinets,  scanning  with  criti- 
cal eyes  the  ranks  of  the  Scottish  soldiers, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  order  of 
the  6th,  at  Venlo,  conclude  thus:  "My 
Lord  acquaints  the  battalion  ihat  he  is 
very  well  satisfied  vvt.  them  for  yr.  behav- 
iour upon  the  March  To-day."  \i  these 
extracts  give  a  peep  into  the  economy 
and  actual  life  of  "the  old  brigade,"  the 
list  of  officers  is  noteworthy  as  showing 
how  thoroughly  Scotch  it  was.  A  Stew- 
art was  lieut.-colonel,  the  majors  were  a 
Young  and  a  Leslie,  and  the  captains,  Sir 
George  Colquhoun,  a  MacLeod,  a  M'Kie, 
a  Douglas,  a  Macdonald,  a  Chalmers,  a 
Johnstone,  a  Dundas,  a  Pringle,  a  Keith, 
a  Cunningham,  a  Barbour,  a  Sinclair,  an 
Oswald,  a  Stuart,  and  a  MacLean.  As 
was  befitting,  three  Douglases  were 
found  among  the  subalterns,  and  indeed 
the  only  gentleman  whose  name  does  not 
give  him  a  passport  to  a  Scottish  regi- 
ment is  one  Lieut.  John  Budge. 

A  Lieut.-General  Halket  at  the  same  time 
commanded  a  regiment  in  the  service  of 
the  States,  and  the  brigade  trained  many 
an  officer  whose  exertions  were  afterwards 
given  to  his  own  country.  Some  held 
high  commands  under  Marlborough,  and 
among  those  of  a  later  date  were  Colonel 
Cunningham  of  Enterkin,  General  Mur- 
ray, successor  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  and 
defender  of  Minorca,  Sir  Robert  Murray 


Keith,  General   Fraser  who  fell  at  Sara- 
toga, and  Sir  William  Stirling  of  Ardoch. 

The  closing  years  of  its  service  in  Hol- 
land were  not  happy.  It  was  to  some 
extent  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time 
flooded  with  foreigners,  while  the  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  American  War  made  its 
position  a  far  from  enviable  one.  When 
the  Dutch  joined  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
the  Scottish  officers  petitioned  that  it 
should  be  recalled,  but  the. request  was 
refused,  and  when  war  broke  out  it  was 
sent  by  the  States  to  garrison  the  inland 
frontier.  But  in  1793,  when  the  greatest 
contest  Great  Britain  lias  eveii  had  forced 
upon  her  had  to  be  resolutely  faced,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  not  the  statesman  to  neglect  any 
source  of  strength  upon  which  he  could 
draw.  The  Scots  Brigade  was  then  re- 
called, and  as  the  94th  of  the  British  line 
served  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  In- 
dia, and  throughout  the  Peninsular  War. 
Disbanded  in  1818,  with  other  regiments, 
after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  its  long  and  stir- 
ring career  of  over  two  hundred  years 
came  to  an  end,  but  there  remained  for  it 
a  fictitious  existence,  which  introduces  to 
a  curious  result.  A  new  94th  was  raised 
five  years  after  the  old  was  disembodied, 
and  on  this  occasion,  says  Grant,  "the 
ijreen  standard  of  the  old  brigade  of  im- 
mortal memory  was  borne  through  the 
streets  from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  by  a 
soldier  of  the  Black  Watch,  thus  identify- 
ing the  new  regiment  with  the  old." 
Where  are  we  to  find  it  now.?  "High- 
flying statesmen,  who  scorn  tradition  and 
make  war  upon  custom,"  perform  marvel- 
lous feats,  and  when  the  representatives 
of  the  veterans  on  whom  William  of 
Orange  principally  relied,  appear  as  "  Con- 
naught  Rangers,"  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  a  great  step  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  In 
the  metamorphosis'which  the  British  army 
has  recently  undergone,  the  94th  has  been 
slumped  with  the  88lh,  and  so  baptized  ! 

Much  light  is  thrown  upon  national 
character,  by  the  fact  that  the  old  title  of 
the-  Scottish  monarch  was  not  king  of 
Scotland,  but  "  King  of  Scots."  It  was  a 
title  that  held  true  in  adversity  as  well  as 
in  prosperity,  and  might  be  retained  in 
exile  without  pretence.  In  pnrtibus  infi- 
deliu7n  it  was  still  acknowledged,  and  the 
Scotsman,  while  he  exhibited  the  full 
truth  of  the  saying,  otnne  solum  forti 
patfia,  never  forgot  his  nationality.  The 
story  of  the  old  brigade,  which  we  have 
been  able  only  to  faintly  sketch,  is  there- 
fore an  important  phase  of  the  history,  if 
not  of  Scotland,  at  least  of  the  Scottish 
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nation.  May  we  venture  to  express  the 
hope  that  some  one  who  has  leisure  and 
love  for  the  subject,  may  render  to  the 
Scots  Brigade  the  service  which  Father 
Forbes-Leith  has  paid  to  the  men-at-arms 
who  so  faithfully  held  up  the  Lilies.  The 
regimental  books  are  preserved  at  the 
Hague,  and  the  baptismal  and  marriage 
registers  of  the  brigade,  long  deposited  in 
the  consistory  chamber  of  the  Scottish 
Church  at  Rotterdam,  were  surrendered  to 
the  municipality  along  with  other  records 
of  the  same  kind  in  1811.  When  Stevens 
wrote  his  history  of  the  Church  they  were 
preserved  in  the  Stadt-house,  where  no 
doubt  they  still  remain.  They  cover  most 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  must  afford 
valuable  material  for  the  student  of  geneal- 
ogy. But  interesting  as  that  might  be  to 
some,  it  is  on  broader  grounds  that  the 
enquiry  is  to  be  desiderated.  The  effect 
of  the  brigade  as  a  fighting  force,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  private  relations  and  aims 
of  individuals  trained  in  it  on  public 
events,  the  enterprise  and  the  aspirations 
to  which  it  gave  scope,  and  the  principles 
and  opinions  to  which  its  existence  bore 
witness,  open  a  wide  field  of  reflection, 
and  to  work  it  out  would  be  to  add  much 
that  might  help  in  the  true  appreciation 
of  the  past.  But  whether  the  quest  ad- 
vanced us  a  little  towards  a  philosophy  of 
history  or  not,  it  were  bound  to  yield  an 
inspiring  record  of  Scottish  endurance 
and  Scottish  prowess. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
UNDER  THE   SHADOW   OF   THE   SPHINX. 

Sidney  Malreward  and  Frank  Main- 
waring  were  at  Christ  Church  together, 
but  they  had  not  seen  each  other  for  sev- 
eral years  until  they  met  at  Cairo  this 
spring.  Malreward  had  entered  political 
life,  and  sat  for  three  years  in  Parliament, 
but  lost  his  seat  on  the  accession  of  the 
Tories  to  power  in  1874.  Immediately 
after  his  defeat  he  went  abroad.  His 
friends  and  enemies  (and  of  the  last  he  had 
more  than  he  deserved)  were  periodically 
reminded  of  his  existence  by  letters  in 
newspapers  and  articles  in  reviews  full  of 
denunciations  of  ministers  and  consular 
agents,  dated  sometimes  from  Peking,  and 
at  other  times  from  Pernambuco,  now  from 
the  Fiji  Islands,  and  again  from  the  Bluff 
of  Yokohama,  When  in  the  House  Malre- 
ward had  sat  on  the  Ministerialist  benches, 
but  he  had  always  been  considered  a  free 
lance,  and  when  the  slender  thread  which 


tied  him  to  a  party  was  snapped,  he  de- 
lighted in  nothing  so  much  as  in  corrosive 
epigrams  and  acidulated  epithets,  attacks 
on  the  insincerity  of  the  Cabinet,  and  ex- 
posures of  the  blunders  of  the  Opposition. 
He  was  often  right,  but  occasional  thrusts, 
however  deftly  inflicted,  do  not  give  a  m.an 
that  character  for  solidity  of  judgment 
which  is  the  only  passport  to  permanent 
reputation  in  England.  His  treatment  of 
those  who  differed  from  him  was  con- 
temptuous, and  his  conciliatory  manner 
had  been  neatly  described  as  never  going 
beyond  "a  repellent  affability."  Thus, 
when  he  entered  the  House  at  five-and- 
twenty,  he  had  been  called  brilliant  and 
promising;  and  when  he  returned  to  En- 
gland at  five-andthirty  he  was  pronounced 
clever  and  impracticable.  The  harder  fea- 
tures of  his  character  became  more  promi- 
nent every  day,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  club-house  Apemantus  when 
he  made  a  friendship  which  transfigured 
his  life.  In  a  fit  of  weariness  he  went  to 
Palestine.  There,  as  he  was  wandering 
with  a  sneer  on  his  lip  from  holy  place 
to  holy  place,  he  met  Colonel  Bayard. 
From  a  conversation  witii  him  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel  Malreward  dated  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life.  Old  things  were 
forgotten  ;  favorite  doctrines  and  phrases 
consigned  to  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness. 
New  interests  were  awakened,  and  he  be- 
gan to  approach  the  real  question,  viz.,  the 
duties  men  and  nations  owe  to  their  neigh- 
bors, in  a  new  spirit.  After  a  while,  follow- 
ing Bayard's  advice,  he  went  to  London 
and  worked  as  he  had  never  worked  be- 
fore. He  devoted  himself  to  charitable 
and  social  institutions,  and  strove  not  to 
reorganize,  but  to  reanimate  them.  After 
two  years  his  health  broke  down,  and  the 
doctors  prescribed  change  and  rest.  He 
found  an  old  friend  named  Eldred  Waver- 
ton  going  to  Egypt,  and  this  decided  his 
destination.  Two  days  after  they  arrived 
at  Cairo  they  met  Mainwaring,  who  had 
been  at  college  with  both  of  them,  and 
who  had  come  out  to  add  another  to  the 
already  long  list  of  books  on  the  economi- 
cal and  financial  condition  of  Egypt.  His 
views  were  those  of  a  large  number  of 
Englishmen.  He  hated  sentimental  states- 
manship, and  believed  that  every  question 
resolved  itself  at  last  into  a  sum  in  arith- 
metic. Before  he  and  his  old  friend  had 
been  an  hour  together,  he  felt  that  he  was 
altered  in  many  ways.  Malreward  referred 
to  principles  of  action  and  motives  of  na- 
tional conduct  that  never  entered  into  his 
(Frank  Mainwaring's)  head  as  operative 
on  either  individual  or  senate.    The  weight 
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attached  to  conscience  and  the  ignoring  of 
selfishness  as  a  motive  seemed  to  show 
that  Malreward  had  gone  over  to  the  philo- 
sophic Radicals,  whose  names  were  abomi- 
nable to  Mainwaring;  but  a  few  minutes 
after  this  suspicion  had  dawned  on  his 
mind,  Malreward  lashed  out  so  savagely 
on  the  speech  of  a  leading  Radical  states- 
man that  Mainwaring  was  puzzled.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  easy  to  talk  politics  in  Cairo 
when  we  are  there  for  the  first  time.  There 
are  so  many  colors,  such  harmonies  and 
contrasts,  such  flushes  of  bright  hues  and 
varieties  of  intertwining  forms  all  around 
one;  and  then,  above  all,  there  is  such  a 
vivid  movement  of  life  in  street  and  bazaar, 
down  the  steps  of  tall,  cool  mosques,  and 
around  the  twisted  pillars  of  many-arched 
fountains,  that  your  eyes  are  too  actively 
employed  for  unruly  tongues  to  jangle. 

It  happened,  then,  that  the  familiar  En- 
glish themes  were  only  referred  to  once 
during  the  first  three  days  of  their  stay, 
and  the  friends  saw  and  enjoyed  to  the 
full.  In  Malre ward's  travelling  days  he 
would  have  made  it  a  point  of  duty  not  to 
go  to  see  the  Pyramids  or  the  Sphinx, 
which  he  considered  monuments  of  pride, 
cruelty,  and  folly.  His  opinions,  however, 
about  the  relative  proportion  of  things  in 
ro'nm  naturd^  and  of  himself  in  particu- 
lar, were  changing.  He  realized  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  send  ancient  history 
to  Coventry.  He  spent  hours  in  the  mu- 
seum. He  pondered  in  the  darkness  of 
Coptic  churches  and  in  the  glare  of  the 
thronged  El  Azhar,  and  when  he  spoke  it 
was  as  one  who  had  for  a  long  time  seen 
men  "as  trees  walking,"  but  who  novv  had 
brought  the  two  lines  of  his  intellectual 
life  into  contact.  All  that  experience  of 
foreign  travel  and  observation,  which  had 
supplied  him  with  statistics  whereupon  to 
base  cynical  criticisms  on  humankind,  was 
henceforth  to  be  so  much  fuel  wherewithal 
to  feed  the  flame  of  a  bright  and  active 
conscience.  And  conscience  with  Malre- 
ward was  not  as  it  too  often  is  —  a  whip 
kept  in  an  oratory  for  private  flagellation  : 
it  was  a  lighthouse  that  he  was  responsible 
for,  and  on  the  brightness  and  steadiness 
of  its  lamp  the  fate  of  millions  depended. 
The  caustic  rhetoric  that  had  spent  itself 
in  the  House  in  proving  the  tergiversation 
of  ministers  and  the  apathy  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  employed  in  finding  fault  with 
the  past.  Henceforward  there  was  hope 
for  the  world.  A  new  departure  bad  been 
taken.  A  new  era  was  about  to  dawn. 
What  it  was,  Mainwaring  was  for  some 
time  at  a  loss  to  understand,  until  after 
seeing  the  sun  set  from  the  summit  of  the 


Great  Pyramid,  and  enjoying  a  modest 
dinner  picnic  fashion  at  its  base,  the  three 
reclined  watching  the  full  moon,  and  let- 
ting the  soft  sand  drop  in  powdery  streams 
through  lazy  fingers  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  Sphinx. 

The  desert  stretched,  a  bright  expanse, 
under  the  shining  moon.  The  Sphinx, 
looking  more  human  than  it  ever  looks  by 
day,  rose  like  a  great  rocky  island  out  of 
the  sea  of  sand.  Behind  towered  the  vast 
rampart  of  the  oldest  of  the  Pyramids  with 
a  slight  flush  of  pale  red  suffusing  and 
softening  its  rough  face.  The  Pyramid  of 
Chephren  was  in  shadow. 

"The  sentiment  that  overpowers  every 
other  with  me,"  said  Malreward,  "as  I 
look  at  the  Sphinx  is  one  of  compassion. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in 
the  loneliness  of  this  creature.  Here  in 
the  desert,  surviving  all  who  understood 
its  purpose,  all  who  reverenced  its  power, 
it  remains  '  for  the  people's  pity  and  won- 
der." If  it  could  open  those  closed  lips 
and  tell  us  what  it  told  the  generation 
that  created  and  adored  it,  would  it  have 
anything  to  say  to  which  we  should  care 
to  listen?" 

"The  Arabs  call  the  Sphinx  AbuUhdly 
'  the  Father  of  Terror,'  and  the  name  is 
fitly  chosen.  For  from  its  age,  from  its 
size,  from  its  strength,  it  seems  suited  to 
be  the  parent  of  all  the  progeny  of  demons 
that  through  the  peopled  centuries  have 
cowed  hearts,  and  crushed  wills,  and 
usurped  the  sceptre  of  God.  I  hate  the 
thing  with  its  calm  face  and  bestial  body," 
said  Mainwaring  with  a  passion  he  rarely 
showed  in  his  voice. 

"  It  is  a  quotation  beloved  by  tourists," 
said  Waverton,  "but  I  cannot  help,  when- 
ever I  come  here,  recalling  the  short  chap- 
ter about  the  Sphinx  in  '  Eothen.'  You 
remember,  '  Upon  ancient  dynasties  of 
Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings,  upon 
Greek  and  Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Otto- 
man conquerors,  upon  Napoleon  dreaming 
of  an  Eastern  empire,  upon  battle  and 
pestilence,  upon  the  ceaseless  misery  of 
the  E^iyptian  race,  upon  keen  eyed  travel- 
lers, Herodotus  yesterday  and  Warburton 
to-day  —  upon  all  and  more  this  unworldly 
Sphinx  has  watched,  and  watched  like  a 
providence  with  the  same  earnest  eyes, 
and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mien.  And 
we,  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  will  wither 
away,  and  the  Englishman,  straining  far 
over  to  hold  his  loved  India,  will  plant  a 
firm  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  sit 
in  the  seats  of  the  faithful,  and  still  that 
sleepless  rock  will  lie  watching  and  watch- 
ing the  works  of  the  new,  busy  race  with 
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those   same   sad,   earnest   eyes,    and   the 
same  tranquil  mien  everlasting.'" 

"Yes,"  said  Mainvvarinor,  ''war  and 
tyranny.  Conquerors  crushing  Egypt  in 
their  grasp  and  using  it  as  a  foothold 
whence  they  may  stride  on  to  crush  yet 
more  distant  lands.  For  my  part  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  such  things,  yet  wish  that 
they  were  not  needed.  But  I  suppose 
they  are  the  ugly  consequences  of  that 
law  which  declares  that  the  civilization  of 
tlie  West  must  have  its  turn  and  dominate 
the  East." 

"Surely,"  replied  Waverton,  whose 
opinions  and  language  were  colored  by 
those  of  Malreward,  "it  is  time  we  had 
outlived  the  idea  that  the  word  civilization 
is  a  monopoly  of  Europe  and  America, 
and  indeed  (for  that  is  what  we  mean  in 
our  hearts)  peculiar  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Am  I  to  be  asked  to  believe  that 
the  civilization  of  Egypt  dates  from  Na- 
poleon I.,  and  goes  no  further  back.-* 
Were  the  architects  who  built  magnificent 
Thebes  savages,  and  the  soldiers  who 
played  /^^;Y/ amidst  its  ruins,  and  stuck 
up  a  placard  inscribed  'To  Paris'  on  its 
most  stately  pylon,  civilized  men  ?" 

"  No  one  would  go  so  far  as  that  now," 
said  Malreward.  "  But  I  should  like  to 
sift  that  statement  of  yours,  Mainwaring. 
When  you  say  that  the  civilization  of  the 
West  must  dominate  the  East,  do  you 
mean  that  the  Western  nations  must  con- 
quer the  East  as  the  French  have  con- 
quered Algiers,  the  Spaniards  Cuba,  and 
we  ourselves  India.'*  " 

"  I  believe  there  is  no  evading  that 
somewhat  stern  interpretation  of  my 
words,"  replied  Mainwaring  reluctantly. 

"That  was  really  my  conviction,"  re- 
turned Malreward,  "all  the  time  that  I 
was  supposed  to  be  making  laws  for  my 
unhappy  country.  In  fact  1  repeated  my 
political  belief  as  the  chivalrous  Poles 
said  their  credo  in  church,  with  my  sword 
drawn  in  my  hand  and  my  face  turned  to 
the  east." 

"  And  have  you  changed  your  opinion  ?  " 
asked  Mainwaring. 

"  So  completely  that  every  structure  of 
argument  built  on  those  lines  seems  frail 
and  foolish  beyond  description,"  said 
Malreward  emphatically. 

"  Tell  me,  and  I  shall  perhaps  get  an 
explanation  of  many  changes  that  have 
been  puzzling  me  of  late  in  my  old  friend," 
said  Mainwaring. 

"  Since  you  desire  it,"  returned  Malre- 
ward, "and  the  time  and  place  are  ger- 
mane to  such  speculations,  I  will  tell  you 
how   after    long    consideration   of    these 
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matters  I  was  helped  to  find  a  definition 
which  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  light.  But  I 
never  dreamed  that  any  one  would  attempt 
to  carry  my  theory  into  practice  until  in 
this  year  of  grace  1883,  and  in  this  country 
of  riddles  I  seem  to  espy  a  kind  of  l)ope." 

Mainwaring  and  Waverton  expressed 
surprise,  and  the  former  pressed  tor  a  full 
explanation  with  a  promise  not  to  inter- 
rupt unless  under  special  provocation. 

There  was  a  pause  of  at  least  a  minute 
before  Malreward  complied  with  the  in- 
vitation and  addressed  himself  to  reply  to 
the  objectors. 

"  Surely  this  ever-recurring  question  of 
the  relations  of  the  Western  peoples  to 
the  Eastern  remains  in  the  unsatisfactory 
state  in  which  we  find  it  to-day  because 
we  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  get  a 
definition  of  civilization.  There  are  two 
views  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
One  party  says,  '  Leave  nations,  distin- 
guished from  us  by  race  and  religion,  and 
separated  from  us  by  leagues  of  land  and 
sea,  alone.  Why  should  we  force  our- 
selves and  our  institutions  on  Zulus  and 
Egyptians,  on  Chinese  and  Japanese.'* 
Why  not  leave  them  unvisited  by  the  mis- 
sionary, and  his  companion  the  inevitable 
gun-boat.''  If  they  are  torn  by  wars,  let 
them  alone  to  stew  in  their  own  juice.  If 
they  are  our  neighbors  and  jeopardize  our 
interests,  and  the  cry  of  pjoxif/ius  ardet 
is  raised,  let  us  limit  our  interference 
sternly  and  distinctly  to  the  protection  of 
those  imperilled  interests,  and  when  these 
are  secured  let  us  withdraw  with  all 
speed.'  Another  party  begins  by  assum- 
ing that  the  Western  man  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  position  of  superiority,  and  has  a 
mission,  in  the  most  imperious  sense  of 
that  widely  used  word,  to  teach  the  East- 
ern man  all  the  lore  his  inquiring  spirit 
and  varied  experience  have  garnered 
through  centuries  of  activity,  and  above 
all,  to  begin  by  obliging  him  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  practices  and  preju- 
dices, creeds  and  customs,  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  process  of  de-Orientaliza- 
tion.  If  the  Asiatic  or  the  African  wears 
flowing  robes,  restrain  his  limbs  in  a  tight 
surtout ;  if  he  writes  from  right  to  left, 
make  him  write  from  left  to  right;  if  he 
travels  on  a  camel,  make  him  travel  in  a 
train  ;  if  he  drinks  water,  teach  him  to 
drink  v^fine;  if  he  eats  with  his  fingers, 
compel  him  to  eat  with  a  fork.  Have  I 
stated  the  case  fairly  or  not.''  Grant  that 
I  have,  for  the  sake  of  argument  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  rout  me  in  detail  afterwards." 

Mainwaring  and  Waverton  assented, 
but  with  rights  reserved. 
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"Well,  then,"  continued  Malreward, 
"  my  main  point  is  this.  That  the  West- 
ern man  does  this  too  often  in  a  masterful 
spirit,  without  sympathy  and  without  ex- 
amination, and  that  in  the  process  he 
involves  himself  in  countless  contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  in 
costly  and  sanguinary  wars.  And  then, 
that  havino^  a  wakeful  and  sensitive  con- 
science, though  its  prickings  are  felt  more 
commonly  after  an  injustice  has  been 
done  than  when  he  is  preparing  to  com- 
mit it,  he  is  ill  at  ease  with  himself,  and 
lets  the  Oriental  discover,  when  he  has 
thoroughly  unfitted  him  for  the  country 
in  which  God  has  put  him,  that  he  is 
half  afraid  he  has  made  a  mistake  after 
all " 

"This  is  not  so  clear,"  interrupted 
Mainwaring.  "  The  fatal  fluency  with 
which  my  honorable  friend  was  twitted  in 
a  certain  debate  at  the  Union  has  assur- 
edly led  him  astray." 

"No,"  said  Malreward.  "It  is  the 
point  I  am  most  anxious  to  bring  out.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  should  quarrel  with 
masterful  reorganization  if  it  were  consis- 
tently carried  out,  and  if  we  believed  in 
it  ourselves.  But  ever  and  anon  we  let 
the  Oriental  see  that  we  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain we  have  been  on  the  right  tack,  and 
that  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
medicine  we  have  been  administering  is 
the  proper  prescription  for  the  patient. 
For  the  sake  of  antithesis  and  precision 
you  employed  the  words  Western  man 
and  Eastern  man,  and  that  use  of  the 
singular  has  led  you  into  a  fallacy.  You 
may  personify  the  West  for  rhetorical 
purposes,  but  you  do  not  thereby  make  it 
an  individual.  The  government  of  En- 
gland, to  narrow  the  issue,  resolves  to 
annex  and  civilize  according  to  its  view  of 
that  word  an  Indian  State.  When  the 
annexation  and  civilization  are  accom- 
plished, evils  are  found  to  exist  in  the 
State,  as  it  was  perfectly  fair  to  expect 
they  would  continue  to  do  for  some  time. 
Then  a  section  of  the  English  people  cry 
out  that  we  have  done  the  Hindoos  no 
good,  but  the  best-informed  portion  of  the 
English  people  probably  know  that  a 
great  many  practical  benefits  have  been 
conferred  on  the  natives." 

"There  is  truth  in  what  you  say,"  re- 
plied Mainwaring.  "Your  arguments 
move  me,  however,  bat  do  not  remove  me. 
I  grant  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  all 
Englishmen  to  think  alike  on  any  ques- 
tion, much  less  on  one  of  foreign  policy." 

Malreward  saw  his  way  to  making  his 
favorite  point. 


"  But  I  maintain  that  if  we  had  a  defini- 
tio;i  of  civilization  to  fall  back  upon  and 
appeal  to,  there  would  not  be  such  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  on  our  duties  to 
Eastern  and  other  non-European  peoples 
as  there  is  at  present.  We  are  now  most 
of  us,  I  fear,  content  to  regard  civilization 
as  a  convenient  phrase  covering  all  that 
world  of  materialistic  appliance  and  sci- 
entific discovery  which  the  nineteenth 
century  has  developed  in  Europe  and 
America.  This  system,  with  its  vast 
apparatus  for  subduing  the  earth,  we  de- 
sire to  see  set  up  in  all  lands.  The 
phrase  'march  of  civilization'  is  not 
quite  so  fashionable  as  it  once  was,  but  it 
is  still  heard  occasionally  and  it  repre- 
sents a  progress  like  that  of  the  mythic 
Bacchus  over  India,  only  that  instead  of 
blushing  vineyards  and  fountains  running 
wine,  the  modern  god  would  leave  behind 
him  stacks  of  smoking  chimneys  and 
streams  black  with  the  refuse  of  chemical 
manufactories." 

"I  fancy,"  said  Mainwaring,  "that 
Waverton  and  I  are  prepared  to  agree  in 
the  main  with  what  you  say,  though  we 
might  wish  it  said  in  less  tropical  lan- 
guage. However,  we  will  look  over  that 
if  you  give  us  a  definition  of  your  own. 
Let  us  see  you  try  your  hand  at  building  a 
house  if  only  to  give  us  the  neighborly 
pleasure  of  proving  that  your -edifice  is 
not  a  whit  more  stable  than  those  you 
have  demolished." 

"Agreed,"  said  Malreward.  "I  will 
try  a  definition  of  the  civilized  man  then. 
He  is  the  man  who  m.akes  the  most  of 
the  powers  God  has  given  him,  and  the 
world  God  has  put  him  in.  The  man  who 
does  this  has  a  right  to  teach  his  brother 
who  does  not  do  it.  He  does  not  merely 
go  and  compel  him  to  make  a  railway  or 
a  canal,  or  to  lay  a  line  of  telegraphic 
wires  on  pain  of  having  his  country  taken 
from  him.  He  requires  improvements 
and  reforms  of  all  kinds,  beginning  with 
the  reform  of  the  man  himself." 

"Again  you  are  speaking  of  a  nation  as 
if  it  were  a  unit,  which  if  you  persist  in 
doing,  we  shall  have  fresh  confusion," 
said  Mainwaring, 

Malreward  answered  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pected the  objection. 

"  I  did  it  on  purpose  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  individual  must  be  first 
reformed,  made  honest,  self-reliant,  obedi- 
ent, punctual,  truth-telling.  In  a  word, 
must  be  taught  to  make  the  most  of  him- 
self before  you  can  expect  him  to  make 
the  most  of  the  place  in  which  he  is  put. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his   much-abused  and 
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little-read  volume  on  Church  and  State, 
says:  'The  State  and  the  Church  are 
both    of   them  moral    agencies.     But  the 


of  the  world.     In  the  days  of  old  the  cities 
rose  into  prominence  and  sunk  into  decay 
as  the  trade   stream    washed    their   busy 
State  aims  at  character  throusjh  conduct,    quays.     Coptos,   whence  the    clerks    and 


the  Church  at  conduct  through  charac 
ter.'  You  admit  that  these  are  the  two 
powers  which  have  set  about  the  task  of 
reforming  the  world.  I  say  a  nation  with 
an  instructed  conscience  which  has  en- 
abled it  to  recognize  its  obligations  to  its 
people  and  to  give  them  intelligent  teach- 
ing, strict  laws,  and  free  institutions,  is 
bound  also,  on  the  principle  of  noblesse 
obiige,  to  try  to  induce  a  nation  long  kept 
in  a  prison  of  ignorance,  superstition, 
and  semi  savagery,  to  come  from  darkness 
to  light.  Civilization,  defined  as  I  have 
defined  it,  will  induce  a  man  to  approach 
another  in  the  two  ways  named  just  now. 
It  will  labor  to  improve  him  in  conduct 
and  character.  This  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  telling  him  that  unless  he  cuts 
a  canal  through  his  country,  or  buys  piece 
goods  of  your  Manchester,  you  will  bom- 
bard his  towns,  land  on  his  coast,  and 
dictate  a  treaty  to  him  in  his  capital." 

"We  shall  be  led  in  a  direction  in 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  go  if  we  suffer 
you  to  proceed  without  interruption," 
said  Waverton.  "Your  beneficent  civili- 
zation with  all  its  professions  of  respect 
for  the  territorial  rights  of  others  is  to 
be,  after  all,  an  aggressive  missionary 
power." 

"Besides,"  added  Mainwaring,  "you 
have  to  remember  one  thing  after  all. 
We  desire  an  outlet  for  our  manufactures 
and  employment  for  our  young  men. 
You  will  both  call  me  a  Philistine,  but  you 
cannot  dispute  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
England  is  not  an  educational  establish- 
ment. It  is  a  mercant>;e  firm  anxious  to 
increase  the  number  of  its  customers. 
The  Western  must  approach  the  Eastern 
in  one  of  three  ways,  by  war,  by  religion, 
or  by  trade.  Now,  though  recent  facts 
tell  against  me,  I  am  optimist  enough  to 
say  that  1  believe  fighting  is  going  out. 
It  is  possible  that  the  growth  of  scepti- 
cism may  drive  the  clergy  in  despair  of 
doing  anything  at  home  to  go  out  in 
larger  numbers  than  they  have  hitherto 
done,  and  so  missions  may  become, an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  question;  but  it  is 
certain  that  we  shall  go  on  manufacturing 
cotton  goods,  and  that  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  make  people  buy  them.  It  is  a  mate- 
rial question  after  all.  The  countries  that 
tried  to  keep  us  out  have  one  by  one  been 
compelled  to  open  their  ports.  *  The 
diapason  of  our  policy  '  is  commerce.  It 
is  impossible  to  ignore  the  moving  power 


book-balancing  caste  of  Egypt  takes  its 
name,  is  the  emporium  one  day.*  After 
a  while  Myos  Hormos  has  greater  advan- 
tages and  supersedes  Coptos,  to  be  in 
turn  thrust  into  the  background  by  Philo- 
teras  Portus,  which  had  a  commercial 
reputation  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
As  it  was  in  the  beginning  so  it  is  to-day. 
It  is  not  by  ethical  theories  but  by  mutual 
interests  that  the  nations  will  be  guided 
in  their  treatment  of  each  other." 

Malreward  replied,  speaking  rapidly 
and  earnestly,  — 

"This  might  have  been  the  last  word 
on  the  question  some  years  ago,  but  we 
have  learned,  I  sincerely  believe,  that  this 
is  not  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  question  has  widened. 
There  is  a  fourth  speaker  who  will  have 
to  be  listened  to.  Besides  the  soldier, 
the  missionary,  and  the  merchant,  there 
is  '  the  man  in  politics,' f  not  the  politi- 
cian, remember;  and  if  he  says,  with  no 
uncertainty  in  his  tone,  vvhat  shall  be  our 
animating  principle,  and  appeals  to  the 
national  conscience  vve  shall  find  that 
henceforth  the  dealmgs  of  States  with 
each  other  will  be  swayed  by  higher  laws 
than  have  been  recognized  before.  Not 
what  we  can  get  out  of  the  country,  but 
what  \ve  can  make  of  the  man  in  it  wilt  be 
the  lirst  consideration.  I  do  hope  that  a 
beginning  is  being  made  here  in  Egypt. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  occupation  is  one 
of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  opportunity  which  is  an 
importunity  crying,  trumpet-tongued,  to 
every  man  concerned  to  try  to  make  this 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  polic)''.  The 
unique  character  of  this  couniry  makes  it 
a  duty  of  extraordinary  interest,  and  of 
course  of  extraordinary  difficulty." 

"  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  difficulty," 
said  the  two  listeners,  for  Maireward's 
flowing  speech  compelled  them  to  adopt 
that  subordinate  part. 

"  I  grant,"  continued  Malreward,  "  that 
we  are  here  under  circumstances  that  can 
never  be  expected  to  recur,  but  I  do  say 

*  See  the  Inimitable  burlesque  prospectus  in  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Wallace's  *'  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Ques- 
tion," p.  49. 

t  The  whole  passage  whence  the  quotation  comes  is 
worth  reading:  "It  :s  specially  true  that  he  who  holds 
offices  of  public  trust  runs  a  rhoiisand  hazards  ui  sink- 
ing into  a  party  man  instead  of  man  employing  party 
instrumentality  for  its  ulterior  purposes  ;  into  a  politic 
cian  instead  of  man  in  politics  ;  into  an  administrator 
instead  of  man  in  administration."  —  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
"  The  State  in  its  Relations  to  the  Church." 
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that  if  we  even  partially  succeed  in  carry- 
ing out  our  ideal,  we  shall  have  supplied  a 
practical  commentary  on  my  definition  of 
civilization,  which  I  never  expected  to  see 
in  my  most  hopeful  moments.  We  are 
here  not  to  mow  men  down  with  shot  and 
shell " 

"  We  had  to  begin  with  that,  though, 
you  must  admit,"  muttered  Mainwar- 
ing;  but  Malreward  took  no  notice  of  the 
interruption  save  by  repealing  the  sen- 
tence he  had  just  uttered,  with  more  in- 
cisive emphasis, — 

"  We  are  not  here  to  mow  men  down 
with  shot  and  shell,  or  to  force  them  to 
change  their  religion,  or  to  oblige  them  to 
change  graceful  garments  for  hideous 
ones.  We  are  here,  as  1  believe  from  my 
heart,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  a 
people  whose  past  has  been  piteous  and 
hard  beyond  all  words.  We  have  come 
from  our  Western  home  on  a  mission 
which  is  many  missions  — in  a  word  we 
are  going,  as  far  as  I  know  for  the  first 
time,  to  try  to  make  six  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  make  the  most  of  the  powers 
God  has  given  them,  and  the  country  God 
has  put  them  in.  Just  look  at  it  in  this 
light.  A  man  acquires  wide  reputation  if 
he  secures  the  passing  of  one  benevolent 
law  through  Parliament;  we  are  going  to 
readjust  all  the  laws  of  a  nation.  A  man 
gains  the  credit  of  being  an  enlightened 
statesman  if  he  removes  a  single  encum- 
bering weight  from  the  Parliamentary  ma- 
chine; we  are  going  to  create  an  entire 
constitution.  A  man  is  held  to  have  de- 
served an  honorable  place  in  history  if  he 
introduces  an  improved  agricultural  proc- 
ess on  farm  or  field  ;  we  have  promised 
to  improve  the  productive  powers  of  the 
whole  of  the  Nile  valley.  Army  reform, 
sanitar'y  reform,  educational  reform  —  all 
the  tasks  that  have  hitherto  been  under- 
taken slowly  and  hesitatingly  when  they 
were  demanded  for  ourselves,  we  are  go- 
ing to  undertake  for  a  people  to  whom  we 
are  bound  by  the  slenderest  ties,  and 
whose  fields  we  are  pledged  to  leave  di- 
rectly we  see  them  white  to  the  harvest 
our  efforts  have  enabled  them  to  reap. 
For  years  i  have  been  weary  of  our  politi- 
cal shortcomings  and  social  hypocrisies  ; 
but  I  aver  that  this  high  enterprise  gives 
me  hopes  of  our  England  —  yes!  and  of 
the  reality  of  the  progress  of  our  epochs 
that  I  have  been  a  stranger  to  of  late.  It 
is  surely  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  sub- 
jects with  which  the  thoughts  of  the  En- 
glish people  liave  been  employed  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  to  this  attempt  at 
unselfish  political  action.     It  proves  that 


we  really  feel  that  we  are  stewards,  not 
owners.  It  shows  that  we  acknowledge 
that  the  vast  estate  of  science  and  learn- 
ing, and  experience,  is  not  to  be  used  lol 
aggrandize  England,  but  is  to  be  regarded] 
as  charged  with  debts  to  others  —  freely! 
we  have  received,  freely  we  should  give  : 

No  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing,] 
Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consist- 
ing. 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they're  extended ;  who,  like  an   arch, 

reverberates 
The  voice  again,  or,  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat."  * 

"  This  is  a  new  doctrine  in  politics,  and 
savors  too  strongly  of  the  romantic  school 
for  me,"  said  Mainwaring.  "I  think  we 
shall  have  to  pay  dearly  for  furnishing  you 
with  an  acted  commentary  on  your  defini- 
tion of  civilization.  We  had  two  legiti- 
mate and  obvious  courses  open  to  us ; 
either  of  them  would  have  been  intelligi- 
ble to  the  Egyptians  and  the  European 
powers.  They  are  briefly  'to  go'  or 'to 
stay.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
should  have  done  good  by  the  last  course, 
but  we  will  not  discuss  the  question.  I 
see  one  vulnerable  point  in  your  argu- 
ment, however,  which  must  not- be  passed 
over.  You  represent  England  as  the  in- 
heritor of  a  storehouse  of  precious  gifts, 
sciences,  arts,  and  experiences,  and  you 
say  she  shows  herself  in  a  new  and  noble 
light  when  she  gives  of  her  abundance  to 
Egypt,  and  sends  her  best  men  to  under- 
take an  enterprise  as  splendid  in  its  un- 
selfishness as  it  is  bold  in  the  novelty 
of  its  conception." 

"But " 

Malreward  interrupted,  and  continued, 
half  answering  the  objector,  half  speaking 
to  himself,  — 

"That  it  bristles  with  difficulty  I  admit, 
but  it  is  something  to  have  made  an  at- 
tempt so  novel  and  so  generous.  Should 
it  not  succeed  I  can  only  adopt  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons's  reading  of  the  great  passage  in 
'Macbeth,'  and  say,  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst, '  We  fail ;  '  but  failure  in  such  an 
attempt  is  better  than  victory  with  meaner 
motives,  and  it  is  better  to  be  defeated  in 
an  attempt  to  drag  Egypt  from  the  sphinx- 
like shadow  of  an  immemorial  despotism 
than  to  add  our  names  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  tyrants  who  have  attempted  to 
keep  her  under  the  black  shadow  beneath 

*  Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  iii.,  sc.  3. 
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which  her  strength  has  dwindled  and  her 
energies  withered  for  thirty  centuries  of 
bondage." 

"But" —  said  Mainwaring,  "for  I 
rebel  against  being  overwhelmed  by  your 
words,  however  grandiloquent  and  copi- 
ous—  you  say  we  have  given  of  our  best. 
I  say,  in  all  fairness,  we  have  not  done  so, 
for  we  have  never  had  the  courage  of  our 
Christian  convictions.  We  are  holding 
back,  and  carefully  keeping  behind,  our 
Christianity;  and  though  we  know  that 
Mohammedan  institutions  are  the  real 
cause  of  Egypt's  weakness,  we  are  dis- 
couraging every  attempt  to  reform  El 
Islam.  If  a  missionary  were  to  make  a 
convert  of  an  Arab  to-morrow,  should  we 
not  do  all  we  could,  in  the  timidity  begot- 
ten of  a  faith  professed  only  with  the  lips, 
to  compel  him  to  keep  his  convictions  to 
himself?" 

Malreward  hesitated  for  a  moment  be- 
fore he  replied. 

"I  admit  the  truth  of  a  part  of  your 
statement.  In  these  days,  a  power  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  reforming  a 
Mohammedan  population  must  copy  the 
Gallio  of  history,  who,  recollect,  is  not  the 
Gallio  of  the  evangelical  pulpit.  The 
champions  of  liberty  must  remember  that 
liberty  in  religion  is  the  highest  form  of 
freedom,  and  for  the  present  we  may  ap- 
parently put  that  last  which  should  be 
first." 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  got  you  to  concede 
that  much  at  all  events,  for  that  conces- 
sion convicts  us  of  unreality,"  said  Main- 
waring. 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  agree  with  you," 
replied  Malreward,  "  though  I  admit  how 
telling  and  plausible  your  accusation 
seems.  No !  The  motive  power  which 
induces  us  to  make  this  attempt  is  the 
spirit  of  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity. 
In  every  other  case  apparently  akin  to 
this  that  I  recall,  there  has  been  a  differ- 
ence which,  \i  rightly  considered,  proves 
the  length  and  tirmness  of  the  step  we 
have  made.  Hitherto  we  have  sent  sail- 
ors and  soldiers  in  thousands,  and  trad- 
ers, who,  though  perhaps  good  Christians 
enough,  have  never  attempted  to  conceal 
the  overmastering  selfishness  of  their  mo- 
tives. This  great  body  of  soldiefy  and 
merchants  has  been  accompanied,  per- 
haps preceded,  by  a  handful  of  mission- 
aries. In  effect,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  has  been  one  apostle  of  Christ 
and  a  thousand  apostles  of  Mars  and 
Mammon.  The  nature  of  this  attempt 
makes  every  man,  be  he  soldier  or  civilian, 
lawyer  or  man  of  science,  a  missionary." 


"  I  wish,"  said  Mainwaring  despond- 
ingly,  *■  I  wish  I  could  see  a  gleam  of  hope 
of  all  this  coming  true.  I  have  not  had 
time  to  study  the  country  for  myself,  but 
from  all  I  have  read,  I  should  say  you  will 
only  galvanize  the  officials  into  activity 
for  a  few  months.  By  August  all  their 
promises  will  have  been  forgotten,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  most  of  your  lay  mis- 
sionaries who  started  high  in  hope  in  the 
autumn  of  1882  will  have  sent  in  their 
resignations  or  returned,  broken  in  health 
and  spirits,  anxious  to  bury  in  oblivion 
their  share  in  the  civilization  campaign. 
Remember  this  is  not  the  first  time  when 
an  illustrious  statesman  has  dreamed  of 
the  regeneration  of  Africa,  and  the  benefi- 
cent reflex  action  of  such  a  regeneration 
on  Europe.  Waverton  will  supply  us  with 
the  peroration  of  Pitt's  memorable  speech, 
for  it  is  a  stock  passage  for  every  budding 
orator  to  commit  to  memory." 

Waverton  was  pleased  at  being  able  to 
comply  with  the  request,  and  repeated  the 
lines  :  — 

"Then  also  will  Europe,  participating 
in  African  improvement  and  prosperity, 
receive  an  ample  recompense  for  the  tardy 
kindness,  if  kindness  it  can  be  called,  of 
no  longer  hindering  that  continent  from 
extricating  herself  out  of  the  darkness 
which  in  other  more  fortunate  regions  has 
been  so  much  more  speedily  dispelled. 

Nos  .  .  .  primus  equis  Oriens  afflavit  anhelis, 
Illic  sera  rubens  accendit  lumina  vesper.* 

"  I  do  not  want  a  stronger  passage  in 
support  of  my  case,"  replied  iMalreward. 
"  Look  at  the  map  of  Africa  in  Pitt's  time, 
a  blank  of  unexplored  regions,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  map  of  Africa  now,  and 
you  see  how  much  has  been  done  in  the 
seven  decades  that  have  passed  since  that 
speech  was  delivered.  Because  the  ex- 
plorer, the  missionary,  the  colonist,  have 
done  so  much,  I  have  confidence  that  they 
will  do  more.  Compare  the  Egypt  of  to- 
day with  the  Egypt  of  the  Mameluke  beys, 
and  surely,  in  spite  of  its  long  furrows  of 
suffering,  we  see  traces  of  improvement 
and  auguries  of  hope." 

"Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,"  re- 
turned   Mainwaring,  that   however   egre- 

*  Lord  Stanhope  mentions  an  incident  connected 
with  the  delivery  of  this  speech  which  shows  how  the 
orator  acted  on  the  painter's  motto,  "Never  lose  an 
accident:"  "I  have  heard  it  ifelated  by  some  who  at 
that  time  were  members  of  Parliament,  that  the  first 
beams  of  the  risir>gi,sun  shot  through  the  windows  of 
the  House  in  the  midst  of  this  final  passage,  and  seemed 
as  Pitt  looked  upwards  to  suggest  to  him  without  pre- 
meditation the  eloquent  simile  and  the  noble  Latin 
lines  with  which  he  concluded." — Stanhope's  Life  of 
Pitt,  p.  146. 
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gious  may  be  your  collapse,  you  will  never 
acknowledge  it.  You  believe  in  your  pre- 
scriptions, and  will  declare  they  cure  the 
patient  even  if  he  happens  to  drop  throu^jh 
your  finojers  in  the  process.  Faith  is  the 
power  of  ignorin<if  failure." 

"Say  rather,"  said  Malreward,  rising 
with  the  air  of  one  who  closes  a  discus- 
sion, "say  rather  there  is  no  failure  when 
there  is  faith.  Of  that  we  Western  folk 
have  far  too  little.     Look  there " 

He  pointed  to  their  Arab  servant,  who, 
gravely  and  slowly,  after  the  manner  of 
his  race,  recited  the  prescribed  prayers. 

The  travellers  waited  until  he  had  ended 
his  devotions.  Then  ordered  their  car- 
riage, and  drove  back  to  Cairo  in  silence. 

A  jagged  cloud  crossed  the  moon's  disc, 
and  a  trick  of  flitting  shadow  gave  to  the 
great  stone  lips  of  the  mysterious  creature 
the  semblance  of  a  cynic  smile. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  DESTINY  OF   HOLLAND. 

We  are  not  very  fond  of  prophetic  poli- 
tics, the  drift  of  events  being  constantly 
deflected  by  unexpected  accidents  ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  notice  possibili- 
ties still  more  or  less  in  the  air.  It  is 
said,  and  said  in  especial  at  great  length  by 
a  diplomatist  whose  ideas  are  published  in 
the  Times,  that  many  of  the  governments 
of  Europe  —  and  especially  those  govern- 
ments which  are  influenced  by  dynastic 
feelings — are  greatly  preoccupied  with 
the  situation  in  Holland,  which  is  growing 
curiously  like  the  situation  in  Denmark 
before  King  Frederick  died.  In  Holland, 
as  in  Denmark,  there  is  fear  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  dynasty.  Little  hope  is 
now  entertained  of  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  —  a  man,  it  is  said,  of 
the  type  with  which  great  families  end  ; 
and  his  father,  though  still  alive,  is  an 
elderly  man  of  sixty-seven,  in  uncertain 
health,  and  threatened,  according  to  the 
telegrams,  with  a  dangerous  disease. 
"Carlsbad"  and  "renal  complaint"  are 
words  in  conjunction  which  are  full  of  sig- 
nificance to  doctors.  He  has  no  other 
children,  except  a  very  young  daughter, 
and  no  male  collaterals ;  and  while  the 
Constitution  of  Holland  does  not  provide 
for  a  female  succession,  the  custom  of  the 
German  Empire  definitely  prohibits  it. 
Holland  will,  therefore,  dej'ure,  lose  Lux- 
emburg and  Limburg,  —  just  as  England, 
or  rather  her  kings,  lost  Hanover,  and  as 


I 


Denmark  was  held  by  German  jurists  toi 
have  lost  Schleswig-Holstein.  Under! 
these  circumstances,  the  succession  to  the) 
throne  of  the  Netherlands  might  'become] 
a  question  of  the  most  serious  moment.] 
The  Dutch,  who  have  an  intense  feeling 
of  nationality,  and  have  carefully  culti- 
vated a  knowledge  of  their  history,  would 
almost  certainly,  if  left  to  themselves,  mod- 
ify their  Constitution,  and  proclaim  the 
king's  little  daughter,  as  a  princess  ofj 
the  direct  stem  of  Orange,  queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  regency  to  direct  herj 
steps,  and,  possibly,  it  is  rumored,  an  En- 
glish bridegroom.  Their  right  to  do  this! 
if  they  please  is  by  European  custom  in-| 
defeasible,  and  any  interference  with  it: 
would  be  as  great  an  act  of  ag<jression  as 
if  we  had  invaded  France  on  behalf  of 
Charles  X.,  or  to  suppress  the  republic 
when  proposed  by  M.Thiers.  The  small- 
er States  of  Europe  are,  however,  no  longer 
completely  free,  except  when  protected  by 
alliances,  and  the  great  powers  will  more 
or  less  claim  a  right  to  interfere.  Hol- 
land, as  it  stands,  is  a  treaty-made  power, 
and  the  States  interested  in  the  treaties 
may  claim  —  and  we  fear  will  claim  — a 
veto  upon  any  departure  from  the  accepted 
law.  The  German  Federal  Council  has, 
moreover,  legal  standing-ground  as  re- 
gards Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  the  sover- 
eignty of  which  either  vests  in  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  house  of  Nassau, 
or,  if  his  claims  are  considered  barred 
by  his  action  in  1866,  as  are  those  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  to  the  Brunswick  suc- 
cession, in  the  P'ederal  Council  itself, 
that  is,  practically  in  the  German  Empire. 
That  body  will  have  a  much  better  right  to 
dispose  of  the  duchies  than  the  Diet  had 
to  dispose  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  pretty  certain  not  to  forego 
the  advantage  which  this  situation  gives 
him;  and  he  may  even  demand  that  if 
Luxemburg  and  Limburg  are  to  remain 
appanages,  or  if  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
modified,  Holland  shall  enter  the  Empire, 
say,  on  Bavarian  terms.  This  arrange- 
ment would  seat  Germany  at  once  on  the 
open  Atlantic,  with  a  fleet  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  large,  with  the  mastery 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  with  a  direct 
influence  on  China,  and  with  a  connection 
—  which  we  see  the  German  emperor  did 
not  forget  in  his  interview  of  Sunday  with 
the  Boers  —  with  the  whole  of  South 
Africa.  On  the  other  hand,  France  has 
always  professed  to  see  danger  in  the 
strategical  position  of  Luxemburg,  which 
Napoleon  111.  offered  to  buy,  and  might 
declare,  if  it  were  convenient,  that  with  a 
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German  prince  in  Holland  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belojium  would  be  in  perpetual 
peril.  Finally,  the  interest  of  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  matter  hardly  needs  discussion. 
With  a  first-class  power  at  Flushin^j,  the 
Enjjlish  would,  at  all  events,  think  them- 
selves menaced;  and  a  wave  of  appre- 
hension risino^  rapidly  into  anger  would 
undoubtedly  pass  over  the  land.  The  fact 
that  England  faced  Cherbourg  for  ages 
without  any  loss  of  equanimity  would  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  fear  that  the  new  Ger- 
man ports  might  be  so  many  additional 
dangers,  and  in  the  dread  inspired  by  the 
perfect  or<janization  of  the  German  army. 
There  would  be  risk  of  a  great  European 
war;  and  in  the  presence  of  such  a  ca- 
lamity France  might  come  to  an  agree- 
ment which  would  leave  no  little  States 
extant  in  western  Europe.  The  Conti- 
nent, for  English  purposes,  would  consist 
only  of  great  powers,  while  a  new  and 
very  terrible  power  would  be  firmly  estab- 
lished in  Asiatic  waters. 

We  do  not  think  any  such  situation 
fairly  probable.  In  the  first  place,  the 
house  of  Orange  is  not  extinct  yet,  and, 
in  spite  of  Dutch  apprehensions  it  may 
never  be;  and  while  it  lasts  Holland  is 
fairly  safe.  Her  people  will  not  enter  the 
empire  voluntarily,  and  Germany  would 
not  commence  a  war  of  pure  aggression. 
The  people  do  not  want  the  consequent 
suffering,  and  the  princes  do  not  want  the 
"solidification"  which  might  follow  a 
successful  campaign.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  even 
if  the  failure  of  the  Netherlands  dynasty 
gave  them  a  pretext  for  interference,  or 
negotiations  about  Luxemburg  roused 
popular  passion,  either  the  German  chan- 
cellor or  the  German  people  desire  to 
conquer  Holland.  They  have  not,  since 
the  peace  oi  1870,  betrayed  aggressive 
tendencies.  They  have  eaten  neither 
German  Austria  nor  German  Russia,  but 
have  endeavored,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
to  keep  the  peace.  They  would  hardly 
care  to  trust  their  fleet  to  a  disaffected 
population,  or  to  add  to  their  troubles  a 
people  who  for  years,  possibly  for  centu- 
ries, would  consider  their  independence 
violently  brought  to  an  end.  The  desire 
for  colonies,  though  undoubtedly  strong 
with  a  section  of  the  German  people,  is 
believed  not  to  be  shared  by  their  states- 
men, who  are  very  well  aware  that  depen- 
dencies are  seldom  profitable,  and  are 
most  averse  to  increasing  the  permanent 
and  unavoidable  calls  upon  the  treasury 
and  the  army.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  to  avoid  such  compli- 


cations, and  to  seek  trade  outlets  rather 
in  eastern  Europe  than  in  Asiatic  posses- 
sions. When  the  French  army  was  going 
to  Mexico,  Prussia  might  have  seized  any 
South  American  territory  she  liked. 
Prince  Bismarck's  profound  content  with 
M.  Ferry's  conquests  shows  that  he  does 
not  measure  national  strength  by  "  colo- 
nies ;  "  and  he  knows  that  liability  to 
foreign  service  is  a  terrible  strain  both 
upon  the  willingness  and  the  discipline  of 
a  conscript  army.  The  French  organiza- 
tion breaks  down  under  it ;  and  M.  Ferry 
is  already  trying  the  system  which  we 
were  obliged  to  abandon,  that  of  forming 
a  separate  army  for  Asiatic  and  African 
service.  Prince  Bismarck  does  not  desire 
a  war  with  France,  with  Russia  looking 
on  ;  while  a  compromise  with  France  must 
involve  the  sacrifice  of  Belgium,  and 
would  secure  a  great  addition  alike  to  her 
population  and  her  wealth.  Statesmen 
think  of  the  future,  and  Prince  Bismarck 
would  not  look  forward  the  more  happily 
because  France  had  a  new  and  potent 
reason  for  desiring  possession  of  the 
Rhine.  Nations  live  a  long  while;  and 
Germany,  with  Holland  within  her  bound- 
aries sullen  and  dissatisfied,  and  France 
looking  steadily  across  the  Rhine,  would 
not  be  so  independent  of  external  influ- 
ences, or  so  fearless  of  the  rise  of  a  mili- 
tary genius  outside  her  borders,  as  she  is 
now.  She  would  be  even  more  dependent 
upon  the  friendship  of  Austria,  and  her 
security  requires  that  Austria  should 
rather  depend  on  her. 

Still  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  situation 
in  Holland  creates  some  secret  anxiety 
among  politicians.  It  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate thing  for  a  country  not  ready  to  de- 
clare itself  a  republic  that  its  dynasty 
should  come  to  an  end;  more  unfortunate 
still  when  that  dynasty  reigns  not  by  pre- 
scription, but  in  virtue  of  treaties  not  a 
century  old;  most  unfortunate  of  all  when 
the  country  is  too  weak  to  be  independent 
of  foreign  influence.  If  the  princess 
Victoria  had  died,  and  Germany  had  been 
able  to  declare  for  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  France  had  supported  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  we  should  have  had  trouble 
here  ;  and  the  position  of  Holland  might 
conceivably  be  far  worse  than  that.  We 
could  in  the  last  resort  have  declared  a 
republic,  and  defied  invasion;  but  that 
is  precisely  what  Holland  cannot  do. 
She  could  cut  the  dykes,  but  without  great 
allies  she  would  be  powerless  ;  and  what 
allies  could  she  hope  for  who  would  at- 
tack Germany,  Austria,  and  France  in 
combination?     The  possible  alarms  Con- 
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tinental  diplomatists  almost  as  much  as 
the  probable  ;  and  they  have  a  motive  for 
alarm  beyond  those  which  affect  the  pub- 
lic. We  take  it  to  be  an  axiom  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  class  that  they  never 
quite  trust  the  dynasties,  never  believe 
that  royal  persons  will  willingly  forego 
territory,  and  never  doubt  that  the  dynas- 
ties are  contending  quite  as  much  as  the 
statesmen,  and  are  even  hungrier  for  ag- 
grandisement. Kings  are  greedy,  they 
say,  and  they  do  not  like  to  hear  of 
thrones  without  tenants,  or  provinces 
without  fully  recognized  proprietors.  We 
trust  that  this  time  their  fears  are  ground- 
less, and  believe,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
given,  that  they  are  ;  but  it  is  vain  to  deny 
that  should  the  throne  of  Holland  become 
vacant,  Europe  will  have  reason  for  a  few 
days  to  await  a  German  decision  with 
some  awe.  If  it  were  the  decision  of 
1864,  the  world  might  be  in  flames. 


From  The  London  Times. 
THE   V^^ELLINGTON   STATUE. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  19th  May,  the 
statue  having  been  handed  over  to  the 
military  authorities,  an  enclosure  was 
erected  round  the  monument,  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Close,  of  Woolwich 
Arsenal.  A  number  of  artificers  from  the 
arsenal  were  then  set  to  work  erecting 
scaffolding  and  in  punching  off  the  heads 
of  the  rivets  which  held  the  head  of  the 
duke  to  the  body.  On  the  following  day, 
when  the  result  of  the  division  in  the 
House  of  Lords  adverse  to  the  removal  of 
the  statue  became  known,  it  was  too  late 
to  stop  the  works,  the  head  being  then 
half  off,  and  the  derricks  in  position  for 
lowering  it  to  the  ground.  On  Wednes- 
day morning  the  head  with  its  cocked- 
hat  and  plumes  was  carefully  and  safely 
deposited  on  the  ground,  and  placed  in  a 
corner  of  the  enclosure  on  some  blocks  of 
wood.  A  curious  discovery  was  then 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  duke's  cocked 
hat,  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  bird's  nest 
ot  twigs,  evidently  built  by  some  indus- 
trious starling.  The  nest  had  been  built 
on  the  crown  of  the  duke's  head,  and 
entrance  to  it  was  effected  from  under  the 
ends  of  the  great  plume  at  the  point  of 
the  hat.  The  nest  was  allowed  to  remain. 
The  dimensions  of  the  hat  are  four  feet 
long  by  one  and  one-half  feet  high,  the 
plume  measuring  three  feet  across,  and 
the  head  and  hat  weighing  about  half  a 
ton.     It  was  found  by  Colonel  Close  on 


inspection  that  the  monument  had  been 
cast  in  a  great  many  pieces,  four  of  which 
we're  riveted  together  with  bolts,  the 
others  being  forged  together  at  the  foun- 
dry, and  therefore  not  being  capable  of 
division  without  injury  to  the  work.  The 
four  riveted  portions  were  the  head  and 
body  of  the  duke,  and  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  horse.  Before  these  were  divided  it 
was  necessary  to  find  the  position  of  the 
bolts  from  inside.  A  workman  of  medium 
size  was  hoisted  for  this  purpose  up  to 
the  neck,  now  bereft  of  the  head,  and  he, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  slipped  through 
the  duke's  collar  into  the  hollow  bodies  of 
the  rider  and  the  horse.  He  found  plenty 
of  room  to  stand  up  and  walk  about  inside 
with  freedom.  The  body  of  the  duke,  he 
found,  was  joined  a  little  below  the  sword- 
belt,  the  horse's  head  from  the  withers  to 
a  point  above  the  breastplate  in  front, 
and  the  tail  at  the  crupper.  Throughout 
the  metal  was  not  less  in  thickness  than 
half  an  inch,  in  some  places  being  as 
much  as  two  and  one-half  inches  thick. 
The  legs  of  the  horse  were  solid,  in  order 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  statue,  com- 
puted in  all  at  thirty  tons.  The  whole 
monument,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plume,  which  is  of  copper,  is  made  of  gun 
metal  of  rather  inferior  quality,  being  that 
of  guns  captured  by  the  duke  in  his  va- 
rious engagements.  The  workmen  were 
engaged  yesterday  in  cutting  the  screws 
which  held  the  trunk  of  the  duke  to  the 
horse's  back,  and  on  Saturday  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  work  will  have  advanced 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  its  being  taken 
down,  after  which  the  removal  of  the 
horse's  head  and  tail  will  be  carried  out. 
When  this  has  been  completed,  the  horse 
will  be  turned  upside  down  and  placed  on 
its  back  on  a  specially  constructed  truck 
now  being  built  at  Woolwich  Arsenal. 
This  will  have  to  bear  a  weight  of  over 
eighteen  tons.  It  will  be  fully  a  month 
before  the  monument  is  ready  for  starting 
for  Aldershot,  and  it  will  be  some  time  on 
the  road,  as  a  circuitous  route  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  avoid  weak  bridges,  hills, 
and  archways.  Mr.  Boehm  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  modelling  the  new  statue,  but 
the  work  has  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
permit  inspection,  though  before  it  is  cast 
it  will  be  open  to  view.  The  spurs  of  the 
now  partially  demolished  statue,  which 
were  thought  to  have  been  lost,  are  in 
safe  keeping  at  the  offices  of  the  Board 
of  Works.  The  statue  will  be  reerected 
outside  the  headquarters  of  the  Aldershot 
garrison. 
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UNDER  THE   LIMES. 

In  the  last  sweet  hours  of  sunny  June, 

When    summer   was    ringing    her    loudest 
chimes, 
I  stood  in  the  shade  in  the  sultry  noon  — 

In  the  shade  of  the  sweetly  scented  limes. 
In  the  cloistered  arch  of  the  boughs  above 

The  bees  were  singing  their  anthem  low, 
And  the  sough  of  the  wind  was  soft  with  love, 

As  it  blew  on  my  heart  —  as  I  heard  it  blow. 

A  voice,  that  was  sweeter  than  wind  or  bee, 

Spoke  there  with  such  solemn  earnestness. 
That  the  face  grew  pale  as  it  turned  to  me, 

And  the  eyes  looked  dim  in  their  deep  dis- 
tress : 
"Oh,  I  could  not  live  if  love  were  gone, 

And  I  cared  for  none  till  I  cared  for  you  —  " 
And  the  antiphon  of  the  bees  went  on, 

While   the  soughing  wind  in  the  branches 
blew. 

Yet  ever  the  roses  died  away. 

The  love  was  dying  —  the  love  was  dead. 
And  the  eyes  that  burned  my  heart  that  day, 

Burnt  all  the  flowers  of  my  heart  instead; 
The  lips  that  framed  those  changeless  vows, 

Gave  careless  greeting  when  next  we  met ; 
Yet    the   wind    still   sighed    in    the    scented 
boughs, 

And  the  bees  were  in  the  branches  yet. 

Since  then,  I  have  wondered  many  a  time 

If  I  really  stood  on  that  day  in  June, 
And  heard  the  bees  in  the  fragrant  lime. 

With   the  soughing  wind  and  my  heart  in 
tune. 
Perhaps  'twas  a  dream,  and  the  dreamer  I ! 

And  dreams  are  fickle,  as  all  men  know ! 
But  whenever  I  smell  the  limes,  I  sigh, 

And  the  wind  is  weird,  when  I  hear  it  blow. 
Argosy.  J.   T.   BURTON    WOLLASTON. 


ON  A   COUNTRY  ROAD. 

Along  these  low  pleached  lanes,  on  such  a 
day. 
So  soft  a  day  as  this,  through  shade  and  sun, 
With  glad  grave  eyes  that  scanned  the  glad 
wild  way. 
And  heart  still  hovering  o'er  a  song  begun, 
And  smile  that  warmed  the  world  with  beni- 
son, 
Our  father,  lord  long  since  of  lordly  rhyme. 
Long  since  hath  haply  ridden,  when  the  lime 
Bloomed  broad  above  him,  flowering  where 
he  came. 
Because   thy   passage   once   made  warm   this 
clime. 
Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name. 

Each  year  that  England  clothes  herself  with 
May, 
She  takes  thy  likeness  on  her.     Time  hath 
spun 


Fresh  raiment  all  ir.  vain  and  strange  array 
For  earth  and  man's  new  spirit,  fain  to  shun 
Things  past  for  dreams  of  better  to  be  won, 
Through    many   a   century   since   thy   funeral 

chime 

Rang,  and  men  deemed  it  death's  most  direfi 
crime. 
To  have   spared  not  thee  for  very  love 
shame ; 

And  yet,  while  mists  round  last  year's  meni< 

ries  climb, 

Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  nam< 

Each  turn  of  the  old  wild  road  whereon 
stray, 
Meseems,  might  bring  us  face  to  face  wit^ 
one 

Whom  seeing  we  could  not  but  give  thanks 
and  pray 
For  England's  love  our  father  and  her  son 
To  speak  with  us  as  once  in  days  long  don( 
With  all  men,  sage  and  churl  and  monk  an< 

mime, 
Who  knew  not  as  we  know  the  soul  sublime 
That  sang  for  song's  love  more  than  lust 
fame. 

Yet,  though  this  be  not,  yet,  in  happy  time. 
Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  nam< 

Friend,  even  as  bees  about  the  flowering  thym< 

Years  crowd  on  years,  till  hoar  decay  begrime 

Names   once  beloved ;   but,  seeing  the  si 

the  same, 

As  birds  of  autumn  fain  to  praise  the  prime, 
Our  father  Chaucer,  here  we  praise  thy  name 
Algernon  Charles  Swi-nburne. 

Nineteenth  Century. 


THE   PYRAMIDS. 

Full  many  an  embassy  hath  mortal  man 
Sent  to  the  skies.     The  glory  and  the  grace 
Of  classic  temples,  and  the  Gothic  spires. 
Offerings  of  beauty,  mystic,  multiform, 
Earth's  varied  aspirations  turned  to  stone 
That   spoke,   though  silent.     All   save   thes 

have  told 
The  story  of  the  senders.     Hellas  tells 
A  message  that  reveals  her  people's  heart. 
And  hands  down  to  the  wondering  centuries 
The  story  of  her  joyance  and  her  faith 
In   Beauty's   deathless  mission.     The   Christ 

creed 
Hath  bid  us  see  in  carved  symbols  rare 
The  graces  of  the  saintlymultitude, 
And  Him  who  held  all  sainthood  perfected 
In  One  God  Manhood.     Egypt  in  these  piles 
Said  all  she  had  to  say,  and  closed  the  page. 
Her  Offering  is  our  lesson  :  "  Hold  thy  peace, 
Nor  let  the  world  participate  and  mar 
The  secrets  thou  shouldst  keep  for  Heaven 

alone." 

Charles  H.  Butcher. 


Cairo. 


Spectator. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
WITH     BAKER    AND    GRAHAM     IN    THE 
EASTERN   SOUDAN. 

One  day  in   the   summer  of    1878    an 
Arab  trader  of  Suakin,  by  name  Osman 
Ali  Digna,  known  to  the  local  gossips  as 
a  person  of  eccentric  habits,  and  to  every 
merchant  between  Darfur  and  the  Hedjaz 
as  a  great  traveller,  held  a  secret  meeting 
of  Suakin  notables  under  the  large  syca- 
more-tree close  by  the  wells  whence  the 
town,  two  miles  distant,  procures  its  water. 
Osman  had  been  a  prosperous  dealer,  not 
only  in    ivory  and   ostrich   feathers,    but 
also,  and  principally,  in  slaves.     Osman 
was  the  travelling   partner  of   a   firm   of 
which  his  elder  brother,  head  of  the  fam- 
ily of   Digna,  was   managing  member  at 
Suakin.     The  junior  used  to  hawk  his  live 
stock  among  the  towns  of  the  central  Sou- 
dan, sometimes  extending  his  expeditions 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Dongolaand  Abou 
Hamed;   those  of  his  captives  who   had 
found  neither  death   nor  a  purchaser,  he 
would  drive  to  the  seacoast  for  transport 
to  the  markets  of  Jeddah.     But  now  and 
then  the  British  cruisers  were  too  wide 
awake   for   the  stealthiest  driver   or   the 
smartest  skipper  of  a  slave-dhow.    In  1877 
one  of   the  Digna  vessels  was   captured 
somewhere  off  Suakin:   about  the   same 
period  three  or  four  slave  caravans,  partly 
owned   by  Osman  and  his  brother,  were 
seized  and  liberated  ;  in  a  word,  the  house 
of  Digna  had  fallen  upon  evil  days;  for 
patriotic,  no  less  than  for  personal   rea- 
sons, the  chiefs  of  the  Soudan  must  be 
stirred  up  to  resist  the  Gh\a.our- TTirkawz 
trespass  upon'  a  right  and  an  institution 
sanctified  by  the  book  and  by  the  exam- 
ple of   Mahomet.     When,  therefore,  the 
Suakin   notables    met  Osman    under   the 
sycamore,  he  produced   the  Koran,  and, 
in  an  excited  speech,  called  upon  them  to 
vow  the  death  of  their  "  heretical  "  Tur- 
Jta2tn  governor,  and  to  help  him  in  organ- 
izing a  tribal  crescentade.     His    hearers 
admitted  the  justice  of  Osman's  cause  and 
the  force  of  his   reasoning,  but  they  re- 
fused to  act  with  him.     "  Perish  in  your 
cowardice !"  exclaimed  Osman,  and,  dis- 
daining to  return  with  them,  he  left  them 
there  and  journeyed  to  Erkowit,  a  village 
high  among   the   hills,  twenty-five    miles 


from  Suakin.  It  was  from  Erkowit  that, 
five  years  after,  Osman  proclaimed  his 
divine  mission,  and  directed  the  first  as- 
saults of  the  insurgents  against  Tewfik 
Bey  at  Sinkat.  In  Erkowit  dwelt  most  of 
his  kindred,  and  to  it  he  owes  his  nation- 
ality, Osman  is  the  grandson  of  a  pure 
Turk  through  an  irregular  marriage  with 
a  woman  of  the  Hadendovva  tribe.  In 
accordance  with  tribal  custom  he  is  re- 
garded as  a  Hadendowa  pur  saner. 

The  next  stage  of  the  insurrectional 
development  was  marked  by  the  accession 
of  Sheikh  Tahir  who  had  sometimes  joined 
Osman  in  his  slave  speculations,  and 
sometimes  lost  by  them.  Up  to  this  point 
Osman  personified  a  special  grievance; 
but  his  mission,  which  as  yet  he  had  only 
begun  dimly  to  realize,  assumed  a  wider 
scope  in  consequence  of  the  support  of 
one  who  boasted  direct  prophetic  descent, 
and  whose  name  was  associated  all  over 
the  Soudan  with  religious  puritanism  and 
patriotic  zeal.  The  kings  of  Shendy,  one 
of  the  ancient  Soudani-Arab  states  which 
Mehemet  Ali  swept  away  sixty  years  ago, 
had  no  more  faithful  supporters  than  the 
Tahirs.  When  Ismail,  the  son  of  Mehe- 
met, after  having  marched  up  the  Nile 
valley,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
native  chiefs,  celebrated  the  successful 
issue  of  his  mission  by  a  night  of  feasting 
and  debauchery  in  the  town  of  Shendy,  it 
was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Tahir  who, 
with  Sheikh  (or  King)  Nimr,  caused  the 
act  of  incendiarism  in  which  the  prince 
and  his  fellow -revellers  miserably  per- 
ished. The  savage  reprisals,  of  which 
thousands  of  innocent  persons  were  the 
victims,  served  to  fan  the  flame  of  popular 
hatred  against  the  new  Egyptian  dynasty, 
and  the  persecutions  endured  by  the  fugi- 
tive sheikhs  invested  them  with  the  char- 
acter of  heroes  and  patriots.  The  igno- 
minious execution  of  a  representative  of 
the  house  of  Tahir,  eighteen  years  ago,  in 
Khartoum,  was  an  event  still  quite  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  Sheikh  Tahir  when,  five 
months  ago,  somewhere  near  Sinkat,  his 
Holiness  read  that  eloquent  letter  in  which 
Zebehr  Pasha,  on  behalf  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  invited  him  to  return  to  his 
allegiance.  I  remember  how  when  I  asked 
Zebehr  whether  he  thought  his  invitation 
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would  be  accepted,  he  replied  only  with  a 
dry  chuckle  and  a  little  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  and  how,  after  a  pause,  and  a 
few  contemplative  puffs  of  his  nargileh, 
he  added,  in  the  highest  pitch  of  his  me- 
tallic, clangorous  voice,  "  It  is  not  pardon 
they  want,  but  freedom."  Sheikh  Tahir 
inherited  an  obligation  of  revenge.  It 
only  remained  for  him  and  Osman  Digna 
to  seize  some  opportunity  of  quickening 
the  vague  unrest  of  their  fellow-country- 
men into  clearly  purposeful  hostility 
against  the  Cairo  regime.  For  sixty  years, 
almost  since  the  conquest  of  the  Nile 
kingdoms  by  Mehemet  Ali,  had  the  Sou- 
dan been  ripening  towards  revolution.  It 
had  become  the  Botany  Bay  of  the  crimi- 
nals of  Lower  Egypt ;  and  other  criminals, 
in  the  form  of  Egyptian  administrators, 
had  cruelly  and  systematically  preyed 
upon  the  people.  There  were  governors 
who  had  succeeded  in  introducing  some 
rudiments  of  civilization,  and  had  ruled 
honestly  and  well,  but  in  the  general  cor- 
ruption and  mismanagement  their  efforts 
came  to  nought,  so  that  even  Said  Pasha, 
when  he  visited  Khartoum,  threw  his  guns 
into  the  river  and  exclaimed  in  horror 
that  he  must  not  be  responsible  for  the 
misery  which  he  saw.  To  use  a  chem- 
ical analogy,  the  elements  of  disaffection 
existed  in  solution  ;  at  any  moment  the 
slightest  concussion  might  precipitate 
them  into  definite  crystalline  shape.  The 
shock  was  at  last  imparted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  Messiah  —  a  few  months 
before  known  only  as  a  hermit  who  spent 
his  days  in  prayer  and  meditation  in  the 
island  of  Abba  in  the  Nile,  but  now  as  a 
conqueror  and  as  head  of  a  theocratic 
kingdom  in  Kordofan.  The  success  which 
crowned  his  earlier  failures  proved,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mahomet  of  Mecca,  the  divine 
mission  of  Mahomet  of  Dongola.  Osman 
Digna  seized  his  opportunity.  The  cotton 
and  ivory  trade,  in  which  he  had  made 
many  distant  excursions  since  the  inci- 
dent under  the  sycamore-tree,  and  by 
which  he  had  painfully  endeavored  to  re- 
trieve the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  house,  he 
abandoned  for  ever.  In  the  spring  of 
1883  he  Set  forth  from  the  Suakin  hills  on 
his  journey  of  eight  hundred  miles  to  the 
Mahdi's  camp. 


At  Berber  he  visited  his  old  associate 
Sheikh  Tahir,  over  whom  he,  the  man  of 
stronger  will  and  clearer  purpose,  thence- 
forth took  precedence.  Reaching  El  Obeid 
he  knelt  before  the  Mahdi,  confessed  his 
faith  in  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  kissed 
his  hands  and  feet,  then  stood  up,  and  in 
a  speech  of  passionate  eloquence  de- 
nounced the  misrule  of  the  "  white-faced  " 
Egyptians  in  the  eastern  Soudan,  prayed 
the  new  Messiah  to  proclaim  himself  in 
that  region,  assured  him  that  all  the  great 
chiefs  of  the  country  would  instantly  re- 
spond to  his  call,  and  offered  his  own 
services  in  any  capacity  which  the  Mahdi 
in  his  divine  wisdom  might  assign  to  him. 
After  a  brief  initiation  into  the  Prophet's 
stern  rule  of  poverty  and  discipline,  Os- 
man was  solemnly  proclaimed  ameer,  or 
lieutenant  of  the  Mahdi  in  the  eastern 
country.  He  was  furnished  with  letters 
and  manifestos  to  the  civil  and  religious 
chiefs  in  Tokar,  Sinkat,  Suakin,  and  to 
every  leading  tribal  sheikh  between  the 
Nile  and  the  sea. 

After  long  years  of  waiting,  the  cotton 
and  slave  dealer,  whom  so  many  of  his 
compatriots  rather  despised  as  an  im- 
practicable dreamer,  but  whom  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  describe  as  half  fanatic 
half-charlatan,  now  found  his  career,  and 
at  Erkowit  in  last  July  he  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.  On  the  5th  of  August  was 
fought  the  first  of  the  series  of  battles 
which  have  ended,  for  the  present,  with 
General  Graham's  victory  at  Tamai.  This 
was  at  Sinkat,  whither  Tewfik  Bey,  gov- 
ernor of  Suakin,  had  hurried  with  a  small 
force,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
Mahdi's  summons,  conveyed  through  Os- 
man Digna,  to  surrender.  The  country, 
which  for  the  next  eight  months  became 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  obstinate 
fights  and  hideous  massacres  recorded  in 
recent  histor)',  may  be  roughly  described 
as  a  quadrilateral,  with  a  coast  line  of 
forty-two  miles  from  Suakin  in  the  north 
to  the  Trinkitat  sands  in  the  south.  The 
marches,  sieges,  battles,  and  massacres 
occurred  along  two  routes  —  the  southern 
route,  stretching  inland  from  Trinkitat  to 
Tokar,  sixteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies; 
the  northern  route,  from  Suakin  west- 
wards  to   Sinkat,   forty   miles.      On   the 
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southern,  or  Tokar  line,  occurred  the  Mon- 
criefi  massacre  (November  4),  the  Baker 
massacre  (February  4),  and  Graham's  vic- 
tory (February  29).  All  three  events  hap- 
pened at  or  close  to  the  same  spot  —  the 
wells  of  El  Teb,  about  half-way  between 
Tokar  and  the  coast.  The  last  act  on  this 
line  was  the  "relief  of  Tokar"  (March 
i).  It  was  called  a  relief,  although  the 
Eijyptian  garrison  and  the  village  had 
deliberately  gone  over  to  the  enemy  a 
week  before  Sir  Gerald  landed  at  Suakin, 
and  although  there  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  one-half  at  least  of  the  gallant 
defenders  whom  the  general  rescued  and 
carried  off  would  have  been  glad  to  stay 
there.  In  Tokar,  "  the  garden  of  the  east- 
ern Soudan,"  the  gallent  defenders  had 
little  to  do  and  plenty  to  eat;  in  Lower 
Egypt  they  may  starve,  or  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  new  class  of  brigands.  On  the 
northern  route  there  happened  two  petty 
successes  of  Tewfik  Bey's,  in  the  Sinkat 
locality,  during  August  and  September ; 
the  Arab  massacre  of  Khilil  Bey's  rein- 
forcement in  October;  of  Kassim  Ef- 
fendi's  black  contingent,  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  on  the  way  to  Tamanieb,  be- 
tween Suakin  and  Sinkat ;  and  lastly, 
Graham's  victory  of  the  13th  of  March,  at 
Tamanieb,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Tamai. 

The  pre-English  portion  of  the  cam- 
paign is  a  curious  instance  of  evolution  in 
another  than  the  military  sense  of  the 
term.  Before  the  war,  a  whole  Arab  en- 
campment would  have  trembled  at  the 
sight  of  a  single  Egyptian  Bashi-Bazouk. 
Long  before  the  end  of  it  a  whole  Egyp- 
tian encamprnent  would  have  gone  into 
fits  at  the  sight  of  a  single  Arab.  To 
know  how  the  change  came  about  is  to 
understand  the  kind  of  enemy  which  Gra- 
ham's army  overthrew,  and  the  kind  of 
task  which  it  fulfilled  at  El  Teb  and 
Tamanieb.  To  recur  to  our  chemical 
analogy,  the  precipitation  did  not,  as  in 
the  physical  experiment,  take  place  in  an 
instant.  The  name  Efiendina,  the  notion 
of  Egyptian  strength,  perpetuated  in  the 
minds  of  the  Hadendowa  nomads  the  spell 
which  the  genius  of  Mehemet  Ali  exer- 
cised upon  them  two  generations  before. 
Thus  the  first  band  of  insurgents  rallied 
round    Osman  Digna  with  some   misgiv- 


ings. When  Tewfik  repulsed  their  first 
assault  on  Sinkat,  wounded  Osman  him- 
self in  two  places,  killed  Osman's  brother, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  tribesmen  besides,  the 
rebels  began  to  desert  to  their  homes. 
After  Tewfik  had  again  beaten  Osman  at 
Ghabbat,  Osman's  original  three  hundred 
dwindled  down  to  less  than  seventy.  But 
with  Osman's  first  success  on  the  Suakin- 
Sinkat  road — that  is,  the  annihilation  of 
Khilil's  reinforcement  for  Tewfik  —  came 
the  turn  of  the  tide.  The  news  of  this 
massacre  produced  the  first  rising  in  To- 
kar;  and  Osman,  leaving  Sinkat  to  be 
besieged  by  the  tribesmen,  who  were  join- 
ing his  holy  cause  day  by  day,  moved 
down  to  Tamanieb,  nineteen  miles  from 
Suakin.  Governor  Mahmoud  Tahir,  ac- 
companied by  Consul  Moncrieff,  went  to 
put  down  this  rising  at  Tokar,  and  when 
at  El  Teb  the  Arabs  massacred  Tahir's 
force,  they  felt  reassured  as  to  the  reality 
of  Osman's  divine  mission.  Osman  had 
been  worsted  at  first,  but  so  had  the 
Prophet;  the  Mahdi  had  promised  them 
that  God  would  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  their  enemies,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  they  saw  the  "  white-faced  "  sol- 
diers throw  their  rifles  away  without  firing 
a  shot.  Then  the  khedive's  best  troops, 
the  blacksjfrom  Massowah,  were  brought 
on  the  scene,  but  they  too  were  over- 
thrown near  Tamanieb,  and  but  few  of 
them  returned  to  tell  the  tale.  In  three 
encounters,  in  which  they  had  hardly  lost 
a  man,  the  Hadendowas  exterminated 
twelve  hundred  of  their  foes.  After  this 
Osman  Digna  introduced  his  theocratic 
communism  into  his  headquarters  in  Ta- 
manieb. As  at  El  Obeid,  so  at  Tamanieb, 
there  was  established  the  Bet-el-Mal,  or 
treasury  to  which  all  contributed  accord- 
ing to  their  means.  There  were  to  be  no 
rich  and  no  poor.  All  were  to  share  alike. 
The  only  distinction  allowed  was  the  tribal 
distinction.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  place 
in  the  vast  encampment  of  ragged,  grimy 
tents,  and  wretched  huts  constructed  of 
wattle  and  matting,  or  hollowed  out  of  the 
thick  bushes.  Osman  himself  was  as  rag- 
ged and  dirty  as  the  poorest  of  his  follow- 
ers, but  he  was  the  inspired  agent  of  the 
Mahdi.  He  expounded  the  Koran,  and 
preached  his  holy  war  every  morning  be- 
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fore  the  assembled  multitudes.  The 
Arabs  implicitly  obeyed  his  severe  reoju- 
lations,  even  abandoning  their  favorite 
tobacco,  the  use  of  which  was  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties. 

The  Arabs  were  believing  themselves 
to  be  invincible,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Egyptian  authorities  was  admirably  cal- 
culated to  confirm  the  impression.  Tewfik 
Bey  was  the  only  Egyptian  who  saw  the 
rocks  ahead.  But  he  was  thwarted  in  his 
prompt  efforts  to  clear  them.  Discover- 
ing that  the  cadi  (religious  judge)  of  Sua- 
kin  was  in  league  with  Osman,  he  sent 
orders  from  Sinkat  to  have  him  impris- 
oned ;  the  cadi  (the  same  man  who  f]ed  to 
the  rebel  camp  during  Baker  Pasha's  oc- 
cupation of  the  town)  was  released.  Tew- 
fik prohibited  the  exportation  of  grain  into 
the  insurgent  districts;  the  prohibition 
was  at  once  removed  by  the  orders  of  the 
new  governor-general,  Suliman  Pasha. 
Suliman  had  been  dismissed  from  Khar- 
toum because  he  had  hampered  and  an- 
noyed and  proved  himself  a  traitor  to 
General  Hicks.  When  he  heard  of  the 
rising  at  Erkowit  he  laughed,  called  Osman 
a  baboon,  prophesied  that  in  a  month's 
time  the  baboon  would  be  quietly  engaged 
in  his  old  trade  of  hawking  ostrich  feath- 
ers, swore  that  he  would  stop  the  rebellion 
by  diplomacy,  for  which  purpose  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Sinkat  and  Tokar,  where  he 
distributed  red  coats  of  honor  among  the 
sheikhs,  and  prayed  them,  coaxingly,  to 
behave  better  for  the  future.  The  subse- 
quent slaughter  of  brave  Kassim's  band 
at  a  spot  within  an  hour  and  a  half's  easy 
ride  of  Suakin  failed  to  suggest  to  Suli- 
man the  possibility  of  his  own  resemblance 
to  a  baboon.  When,  elated  with  their 
success,  the  semi-nude  barbarians  swept 
down  into  the  plain,  and  the  Suakin  peo- 
ple could  see,  from  their  housetops,  the 
glitter  of  the  Arab  spears  a  mile  beyond 
the  wells,  even  then  the  foolish  old  man 
stuck  to  his  own  opinion  that  everything 
could  be  settled  by  soft  speech.  He  re- 
garded with  ill-concealed  jealousy  the  arri- 
val of  Colonel  Harrington,  who,'having 
hastened  from  Egypt  with  a  reinforcement 
of  gendarmes,  invested  the  seaport  with  a 
strong  and  complete  line  of  entrenchments 
in  the  brief  space  of  forty-eight  hours. 
Had  Suliman  been  a  deliberate  traitor  he 
could  not  have  followed  a  policy  more 
surely  calculated  to  harden  the  Arab  feel- 
ing of  Heaven's  co-operation  into  convic- 
tion, and  to  quicken  the  uncertain  spark 
of  savage  war-valor  into  fiame. 

Only    Baker    Pasha's    expedition    was 
wanted  to  complete  this  transformation  in 


the  barbarian  mind.  Of  the  four  thousand 
men  whom  the  pasha  had  assembled  by 
the  2nd  of  February  on  the  Trinkitat 
sands,  for  the  relief  of  the  Tokar  garri- 
son, more  than  a  third  were  policemen, 
who  had  scarcely  been  initiated  into  the 
barest  rudiments  of  military  drill ;  the  re- 
mainder consisted  principally  of  farm- 
laborers  dragged,  with  weepmg  and  wail- 
ing, from  their  water-wheels  and  ditches, 
of  slaves  borrowed  from  his  friends  and 
admirers  by  Zebehr  Pasha,  and  of  negro 
cooks,  sweepers,  siipper-bearers,  cow-keep- 
ers, seduced  by  recruiting  touts  to  forsake 
their  domestic  service,  or  kidnapped  amid 
much  scufHing  and  bellowing  in  the  open 
streets,  or,  in  urgent  cases,  on  the  very 
premises.  One.of  the  funniest  of  daily 
sights  in  Cairo  was  to  see  Zebehr's  grin- 
ning blacks  struggling  into  their  white 
canvas  uniforms,  and  fumblmg,  in  admira- 
tion, their  brand-new  Remingtons.  The 
sense  of  novelty  did  not  die  away  even  on 
board  ship,  and  the  "volunteers"  used  to 
examine  their  rifles  curiously,  from  stock 
to  muzzle,  with  the  wise  inquisitive  air  of 
monkeys  handling  an  unfamiliar  object. 
The  officers  were  as  disappointing  as  the 
men ;  I  have  more  than  once  watched  a 
colonel,  or  major,  as  he  pleaded,  and 
roared,  and  gesticulated,  down  in  the 
ship's  hold,  through  a  half-hour's  dispute 
with  an  argumentative  private,  ai)out  some 
trifle  like  a  yard  of  string,  or  nvne  ounces 
of  chopped  straw.  Unpromising  material 
out  of  which  to  organize  Valentine  Baker 
Pasha's  army  of  retribution.  Had  the 
force  been  collected  early,  and  en  bloc. 
Baker  might  have  turned  it  into  a  tighting 
machine  during  his  four  weeks'  encamp- 
ment at  Suakin  and  his  eight  days' wait- 
ing on  the  seashore  at  Trinkitat.  But 
Baker  had  no  chance.  During  those 
weeks  the  battalions  were  arrivinor,  at  long 
intervals  and  in  driblets,  and  sometimes 
badly  equipped.  The  very  enthusiasm  of 
the  army  of  retribution  presaged  disaster, 
as  when  the  men  danced,  half  naked,  round 
the  first  gun  dragged  across  the  Trinkitat 
lagoon;  and  when,  at  Suakin,  the  whole 
camp  turned  out  under  arms,  and  all  the 
Turkish  brass  bands  in  the  place  brayed 
their  loudest  and  vilest,  to  give  Generals 
Baker  and  Sartorius  a  triumphal  entry  in 
honor  of  a  cavalry  raid  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  a  few  sheep  and  camels  — 
the  proudest  moment  of  the  Baker  cam- 
paign. I  remember  our  last  parade  on 
the  Trinkitat  sands.  Some  hundreds  of 
the  men  were  tested  in  rifle-shooting. 
They  just  knew  how  to  load,  and  pull  the 
trigger.      ''Cest  ridicule,'"  exclaimed  the 
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General,  addressing  Abdul  Rasac,  his 
chief  of  the  staff,  and  with  that  expression 
of  hopelessness  and  disgust,  Baker  rode 
off  to  his  tent.  It  was  "ridiculous;" 
and  pathetic,  when,  amid  the  rain  and  the 
sunshine  of  the  second  daybreak  after, 
Baker's  battalions  marched  away  to  their 
doom.  How,  when  at  last  the  unwieldy, 
inchoate  square  halted  and  paused,  within 
"touch"  of  the  wells,  its  hour  having 
come  ;  how  at  first  the  garrulous,  disor- 
derly rabble  seemed  as  unconscious  of 
their  mortal  peril  as  if  they  were  school- 
children out  for  a  holiday;  how,  when  the 
idea  of  danger  began  to  dawn  upon  them, 
they  huddled  and  elbowed  one  another 
into  their  places,  with  half-frightened, 
half-curious  gaze;  how,  when  the  Arab 
"  rush  "  came  on  with  swift  suddenness, 
as  if  by  magic,  the  Egyptians  broke  into 
wild  panic,  and  threw  away  their  weapons, 
and  vainly  prayed  for  mercy;  how  the 
savage  foe  ran  abreast  with  the  stream  of 
fugitives  until  the  five  miles  between  the 
wells  and  the  sea  were  thickly  strewn 
with  the  Egyptian  dead;  and  how,  in  a 
few  hours  more,  in  the  large  encampment, 
full  of  life  and  activity,  that  had  covered 
the  seashore,  nought  remained  but  silence 
and  desolation,  with  here  the  carcase  of  a 
camel  or  a  bale  of  grass,  or  there  an 
empty  tent,  its  canvas  idly  flapping  in  the 
breeze,  —  all  this,  and  much  more,  are 
deserving  of  more  detailed  narrative,  but 
they  can  only  find  their  place  here  as  in- 
cidents in  a  course  of  mismanagement 
which,  by  thrusting  victory  upon  the  in- 
surgents, went  to  develop  the  reckless 
valor  and  the  fierce  fanaticism,  which,  a 
little  later  on,  threw  the  Arab  spearmen 
upon  the  fire  and  steel  of  the  British 
lines. 

One  of  the  fiist  results  of  Osman's  vic- 
tory was  thef  fo.'mation  of  something  ap- 
proaching a  nomad  union  or  confederacy, 
in  which  every  tribe,  from  Suakin  to 
remote  Kassala,  was  represented.  An- 
other was  the  surrender  of  the  Tokar  gar- 
rison, whose  artillerymen  helped  the 
insurgents  to  construct  the  El  Teb  en- 
trenchments, rifle-pits,  and  redoubts  which 
gave  General  Graham  so  much  trouble 
during  the  battle  of  the  29th  of  February. 
Baker's  Krupp  and  machine  guns  were 
mounted  on  these  redoubts,  and  Baker's 
three  thousand  rifles  and  half-million  car- 
tridges were  stored  at  Tokar  and  Tamai. 
In  their  own  barbarous  fashion  the  Arabs 
were  evolving  a  military  system.  Besides 
strengthening  El  Teb,  the  rebels  came 
down  in  large  numbers  and  hovered  about 
Suakin.     What  with  women  and  children 


weeping  for  their  slain  relatives,  with  a 
sulky  populace,  bands  of  Arab  "woolly- 
heads  "  swaggering  about  the  streets  with 
an  air  of  unwonted  insolence,  and  a  de- 
moralized, half-mutinous  Egyptian  garri- 
son,—  life  in  Suakin,  during  the  interval 
between  Baker's  return  and  Graham's 
arrival,  was  the  reverse  of  agreeable. 
Everyone  felt  relieved  when  the  "  Jumna  '* 
steamed  into  Suakin  harbor  with  the  loth 
Hussars  and  the  Fusiliers.  Suakin,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  the  base  of  General 
Graham's  first  operation.  Without  touch- 
ing at  Suakin,  troopships  passed  straight 
on  to  Trinkitat,  where,  before  the  25th  of 
February,  the  Black  Watch,  Gordon 
Highlanders,  60th  Rifles,  mounted  infan- 
try, 19th  Hussars,  the  Irish  Fusiliers,  the 
loth  Hussars,  and  the  Royal  Artillery, 
were  assembled.  The  sands  were  white 
with  tents  and  alive  with  movement ;  the 
harbor  was  covered  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen 
ships.  Never  had  the  Arabs,  watching 
us  from  the  ridges  of  their  sandhills,  wit- 
nessed such  a  wonderful  spectacle.  But 
though  they  knew  that  it  was  the  English 
who  had  come,  they  were  not  afraid. 
They  were  only  impatient  for  more  plun- 
der. They  were  of  the  same  mind  with 
Osman  Digna,  who,  in  reply  to  proclama- 
tions and  offers  of  pardon,  had  just  been 
threatening  to  treat  the  English  as  he  had 
treated  Baker's  Egyptians.  Allah  had 
delivered  us  English  into  Osman's  hands, 
and  Osman  would  "drink  the  blood  "  of 
one-half  of  us,  and  drive  the  other  half 
into  the  sea.  Osman,  the  Arabs  implic- 
itly believed,  was  invincible  and  infallible. 
But  a  few  days  before,  an  astonishing 
ceremony  had  taken  place  in  Osman's 
camp.  This  was  the  blessing  of  the  sticks. 
Every  Arab  carries  a  club,  besides  his 
spear,  and  Osman  had  endowed  each 
club  with  miraculous  power  to  kill  so 
many  men,  or  break  so  many  horses'  legs 
—  five,  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty,  any  num- 
ber—  according  to  the  reputed  faith  of 
each  owner,  or  the  extent  of  his  liberality 
to  the  communal  fund.  Every  Arab  felt 
sure  of  victory.  With  the  tenacity  of  a 
barbarian,  he  associated  in  his  own  mind 
the  previous  blunders  and  defeats  of  his 
foes  with  the  predictions  of  the  Madhi 
and  the  interposition  of  Heaven.  He 
himself  might  be  killed,  but  his  soul 
would  go  straight  to  heaven.  To  such 
people  the  word  "  heaven  "  was  no  empty 
sound.  Their  unseen  world  was  as  real 
as  the  Soudan,  only  with  less  heat,  and 
less  cold,  and  no  work,  and  with  more 
milk  and  honey,  and  softer  grass,  and 
prettier  flowers.     The  dying    Arab  boy 
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who  at  El  Teb  came  to  avenge  his  father's 
death,  and  whom  Baker  captured,  begged 
hard  to  be  allowed  to  spear  an  Egyptian 
heretic,  in  oiyder  that  he  might  enter 
Paradise  with  a  clean  conscience,  and 
with  just  confidence  resume  there  his 
parent's  acquaintance. 

El  Teb,  the  scene  of  Baker's  defeat  and 
of  Graham's  first  victory,  lies  eight  miles 
south-west  of  Trinkitat,  halfway  between 
it  and  Tokar,  and  about  seven  miles  from 
the  seashore.  Its  works,  facing  west  by 
north,  comprised  a  long,  semicircular,  shal- 
low entrenchment,  protected  by  a  redoubt 
on  the  northern  or  Trinkitat  side,  a  sec- 
ond redoubt  on  the  southern  or  Tokar 
side,  and  a  third,  poorly  armed,  on  the 
seaward  side.  Within  the  shallow  en- 
trenchment, and  extending  in  some  places 
to  near  the  centre  of  the  huge  enclosure, 
were  scores  of  rifle-pits,  some  of  them 
capable  of  holding  twenty  men,  and  all  of 
them  so  cunningly  scooped  out  of  the 
sand  that  an  enemy  coming  in  front  of 
them  might  step  right  to  their  brink  be- 
fore becoming  aware  of  their  existence. 
The  centre  of  the  enclosure  was  occupied 
by  the  wells,  of  which,  if  I  may  trust  my 
memory,  there  were  about  twelve.  All 
this  was,  of  course,  only  discovered  after 
the  fight;  but  our  scouting  parties  had, 
during  the  preceding  two  or  three  days, 
and  on  the  march  out,  learned  enough  of 
the  enemy's  disposition  to  enable  Graham 
to  arrange  his  general  plan  of  attack. 
The  plan  was  to  attack  the  entrenchments 
in  the  rear,  which,  as  will  be  understood 
from  the  preceding  description,  was  left 
open,  or  nearly  so.  At  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  we  marched  out  with  a 
total  force  of  about  three  thousand  infan- 
try, seven  hundred  cavalry,  and  fourteen 
guns,  six  of  which  were  machine-guns. 
The  mounted  infantry,  with  two  squad- 
rons of  the  hussars,  scouted  far  ahead  on 
the  left,  in  front,  and  on  the  right.  The 
main  body  of  the  loth  and  19th  Hussars, 
under  the  command  of  General  Stewart, 
followed  in  the  rear.  The  infantry  were 
disposed  in  square  formation  as  follows  : 
the  7Sth  in  front;  the  65th  on  the  left 
flank,  with  the  marines  inside  as  a  re- 
serve; the  89th  on  the  right,  with  the 
60th  Rifles  in  reserve ;  the  Black  Watch 
(to  their  very  great  annoyance) formed  the 
rear.  Three  machine-guns  of  the  Naval 
Brigade  were  posted  in  the  left-hand  cor- 
ner, between  the  75th  and  65th  ;  the  other 
three  were  in  the  right-hand  corner,  be- 
tween the  7Sth  and  89th  ;  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery were  distributed  in  the  centre  of  the 
square  and  the  two  corners  of  the  rear. 


With  these  data  fixed  in  his  mind,  the 
reader  can  easily  follow  the  various  move- 
merits  of  the  battle.  Gradually  receding 
from  the  sea  our  huge  square  glided  in  a 
diagonal  direction  across  the  plain.  It 
passed  along  the  front  of  the  Arab  en- 
trenchments ;  in  other  words,  vvith  EI 
Teb  on  its  left  flank.  The  line  of  Baker's 
rout  lay  between  it  and  the  Arab  position. 
Thus  our  infantry  were  spared  an  un- 
pleasant infliction,  but  the  Hussars,  vvith 
whom  I  rode  for  some  distance,  passed 
over  the  hideous  scene  of  the  carnage. 
One  turned  almost  sick  with  an  atmo- 
sphere polluted  by  the  hundreds  of  rotting 
bodies,  which  lay  everywhere  in  every 
attitude  of  painful  contortion.  About 
half  past  ten  o'clock  the  square  reached  a 
point  half  a  mile  due  west  of  the  Arab 
lines,  and  right  opposite  the  redoubt, 
which  I  have  already  indicated  as  pro- 
tecting the  northern  or  Trinkitat  side  of 
the  entrenchments.  The  Arabs  instantly 
opened  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry  and 
Krupp  artillery.  Without  replying  to  or 
taking  any  notice  of  the  enemy,  Graham 
moved  off  still  in  the  westerly  direction  ; 
in  about  an  hour  more,  he  reached  a  point 
right  opposite  the  southern,  or  Tokar 
side,  redoubt,  eight  hundred  to  nine  hun- 
dred yards  off.  This  was  the  point  at 
which  it  was  resolved  to  enter  and  sweep 
clean  through  the  Arab  lines.  Then  the 
infantry  lay  down,  and  the  day's  work  be- 
gan in  earnest.  The  blue-jackets  of  the 
left-half  battery  and  part  of  the  camel- 
battery  poured  a  well-directed  fire  at  and 
around  the  redoubt.  The  enemy's  gun- 
ners quickly  found  our  range  and  plied 
the  British  square  splendidly  with  two 
Krupp  guns.  Think  of  the  absurdity  of 
the  situation  I  Those  smart  gunners  who 
knocked  over  our  blue-jackets  and  infan- 
try, and  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  fight 
threw  even  the  "Old  Sixty-fifth"  into 
temporary  disorder,  were  the  very  men 
whom  we  were  trying  hard  to  relieve  at 
Tokar!  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
enemy's  two  guns  were  silenced.  Then 
the  square  advanced  upon  the  redoubt. 
From  the  foregoing  details  of  formation, 
the  reader  will  understand  that  the  65th 
now  formed  the  front  line  of  the  square  ; 
that  the  7Sth,  lately  the  front,  now  became 
the  right  flank  ;  and  the  Black  Watch  the 
left  flank.  In  this  turning  movement  the 
65th  for  a  time  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Arab 
assault.  The  65th  cheered  and  rushed, 
accompanied  by  the  blue-jackets.  As  the 
action  developed,  the  infantry  formation 
grew  rather  irregular,  so  that  the  Black 
Watch  and  portion  of  the  75th  were  ex- 
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posed,  equally  with  the  65th,  to  the  des- 
perate onslauojht  of  the  Arabs,  who,  wait- 
ing until  their  opponents  had  approached 
the  entrenchments,  charged  right  through 
the, smoke  and  upon  the  bristling  line  of 
steel.  It  was  during  this  perilous  interval 
that  Captain  Wilson  of  the  "  Hecla"  and 
Captain  Littledale  of  the  65th  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  deeds  of  brav- 
ery. The  redoubt  was  carried,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  two  Krupps  were  wheeled  round 
by  the  marine  artillerymen,  under  Major 
Tucker,  and  directed  upon  the  second,  or 
northern,  redoubt,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  its  defenders.  The  Egyptian 
gunners  who  had  worked  the  captured 
guns  had  all  been  killed  by  the  English 
fire;  it  was  afterwards  said  that  their 
sergeant,  who  had  survived,  was  killed  by 
the  Arabs.  It  was  during  the  pause  which 
followed  the  capture  of  this  redoubt  that 
our  cavalry,  apparently  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  infantry  had  finished  their 
work,  executed  their  brilliant  charge. 
But  the  Arabs  were  not  in  flight,  and, 
while  the  Hussars  were  engaged  else- 
where, the  infantry  were  head  and  ears  in 
their  stiffest  and  hottest  task.  This  task 
was  the  capture  of  the  second  redoubt,  to 
effect  which  the  infantry  must  force  their 
way  across  the  entrenchments,  from  the 
southern  extremity,  where  they  now  were, 
to  the  northern.  By  this  movement  the 
Black  Watch  entered  into  the  front,  or 
attacking,  line.  But  in  reality,  the  square 
formation  was  broken  up,  so  that  the 
whole  infantry  division  became  an  irregu- 
larly semicircular  line,  with  the  42nd  and 
65th  in  the  central  and  more  advanced 
part  of  it,  and  the  89th  and  75th  on  the 
wings.  During  this  operation  the  left- 
half  battery  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  moving 
by  the  rear  of  the  6sth,  took  up  a  position 
on  the  left  of  that  battalion  —  that  is,  in 
the  corner  betweeti  the  65th  and  42nd; 
the  right-half  battery  placed  itself  in  the 
corner  between  the  42nd  and  the  89th. 
The  Arabs  defended  themselves  with 
extraordinary  bravery.  A  party  of  them 
in  a  red  brick  building  which  lay  about 
half  distance  between  the  two  redoubts 
held  their  ground  until  the  seven  pound- 
ers had  burst  three  shells  in  it,  and  the 
Catlings  —  with  their  harsh,  deadly  organ- 
grind —  had  bored  a  hole  in  its  walls;  afl 
this  at  the  short  range  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards.  The  brick  build- 
ing was  choked  with  dead  bodies,  most  of 
them  fearfully  mangled;  a  few  yards  off, 
round  about  a  huge,  rusty  old  boiler  (a 
relic,  perhaps,  of  Ismail  Pasha's  civilizing 
zeal),  one  hundred  and  sixty  Arabs  lay 


dead.  Onwards,  slowly  but  surely,  swept 
the  English  line, — the  Arabs,  springing 
out  of  their  rabbit-warren-looking  rifle-pits, 
savagely  contesting  every  inch.  At  two 
o'clock  the  Highlanders  stormed  the  sec- 
ond redoubt,  the  infantry  swarmed  over 
the  wells,  the  Arabs  disappeared,  and  the 
hard-fought  fight  of  El  Teb  was  won. 

One  great  fault,  some  have  said,  and 
one  only,  spoiled  the  battle,  regarded,  not 
as  a  victory,  but  simply  in  a  technical 
sense,  and  as  a  series  of  manoeuvres. 
Why,  it  has  been  asked,  did  the  cavalry 
char-ge  a$  that  particular  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  action  ?  As,  when  the 
artillery  have  produced  the  first  effectual 
impression  on  the  enemy,  the  infantry 
advance  to  their  terrible  task,  so  the  cav- 
alry strike  in  to  complete  the  confusion 
and  ruin  caused  by  the  second:  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  criticism  which  I  have  often 
heard,  Stewart  charged  before  the  enemy 
were  half  beaten,  when  there  was  still  a 
risk  of  our  own  infantry  being  repulsed; 
and  he  charged  a  body  of  men  who  had 
never  been  in  the  action  at  all,  who  were 
fresh,  and  the  reverse  of  demoralized. 
Some  have  said  that  Baker  Pasha,  who 
had  left  Suakin  to  join  the  intelligence 
department  in  Graham's  force,  "recom- 
mended" General  Stewart  to  charge,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Arabs  were  retreat- 
ing; but  General  Stewart  was  not  the 
man  to  take  recommendations,  much  less 
orders,  from  any  except  his  commanding 
officer.  It  has  also  been  said  that  Gen- 
eral Graham,  not  anticipating  the  mad 
resistance  he  would  have  to  encounter  at 
the  rifle-pits,  empowered  General  Stewart 
to  charge  the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  thought 
proper. 

It  will  as  a  matter  of  course  be  pre- 
sumed that  General  Stewart  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  Arabs  were  giving  way, 
and  that  the  moment  had  come  for  dealing 
them  a  final  and  crushing  blow.  But 
whatever  explanation  might  be  suggested 
by  those  who  are  most  competent  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  matter,  it  might  be  plaus- 
ibly argued  that  the  cavalry  charge  even 
against  a  second,  and  reserve,  force  of 
Arabs  (supposing  this  to  have  been  the 
Arab  disposition)  was  a  timely  and  singu- 
larly lucky  movement.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  Arabs  who  actually  fought  in  the 
redoubts,  pits,  and  entrenchments,  did  not 
number  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  or 
three  thousand.  Where  were  the  remain- 
ing three  or  four  thousand  ?  The  habit  of 
the  Arabs  is  to  put  their  best  men  in  front, 
and  to  reserve,  away  in  the  rear,  a  second 
body,  to  be  let  loose  oa  their  foes  as  soon 
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as  these  have  been  broken  up.  Now  there 
was  a  larj^e  body  of  Arabs  hovering  about 
on  the  south-western  side  of  the  wells,  on 
the  way  to  Tokar ;  and  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  these  Arabs,  should  it  strike 
them  that  the  break-up  of  the  square  for- 
mation offered  an  opportunity,  mij^ht  at- 
tempt to  "rush  "the  entrenchments,  and 
surround  our  infantry.  H  such  may  have 
been  the  Arab  intention  it  must  have  been 
somewhat  rudely  shaken  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  cavalry.  But  I  must 
now  describe  the  charge.  After  the  storm- 
ing of  the  first  redoubt  the  cavalry  were 
massed  behind  the  left  rear  of  the  square 

—  that  is  to  say,  what  was  then  the  rear 

—  at  a  distance  of  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  corner  formed  by  the  Black  Watch 
and  the  Irish  P'usiliers.  Moving  along 
the  line  of  the  Fusiliers,  they  formed, 
right  shoulders  up,  and  swept,  at  full  gal- 
lop, past  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  who 
raised  a  tremendous  cheer,  and  waved 
their  helmets  on  their  bayonet  points. 
"  There  go  the  Old  Tenth  !  "  exclaimed  an 
officer  who  was  posted  inside  the  square. 
It  was  their  old  colonel  —  Valentine  Ba- 
ker—  who  was  observing  them  with  one 
eye,  his  other  eye,  under  which  a  shrap- 
nel ball  had  buried  itself,  being  hidden 
under  an  ungainly  bandage  covered  all 
over  with  dust  and  blood.  Wood,  with 
his  three  squadrons  of  the  "Old  Tenth," 
led  ;  Barrow  with  two  squadrons  of  the 
19th  followed;  the  rear  line,  consisting  of 
three  squadrons  of  the  19th,  was  under 
Webster.  They  went  straight  ahead,  and 
in  a  few  moments  they  were  out  of  sight. 
Suddenly,  away  on  Colonel  Webster's 
right,  and  out  of  the  dense,  lofty  brush- 
wood, appeared  a  body  of  Arabs.  A  hun- 
dred of  them  —  according  to  one  author- 
itative estimate,  more  nearly  two  hundred 

—  were  mounted.  They  carried  two- 
handed  swords,  and  rode  barebacked.  In 
the  rear  of  them  were  numbers  of  spear- 
men, on  foot.  Colonel  Webster  wheeled 
his  squadrons  to  the  right,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  engaged  with  the  enemy.  Of 
this  sudden  change  in  the  situation,  Colo- 
nels Wood  and  Barrow  knew  nothing; 
they  were  pushing  on  ahead.  Soon,  how- 
ever, an  orderly  overtook  them  and  in- 
formed them  that  Colonel  Webster  was 
being  "cut  up."  The  word  was  instantly 
given,  "  Right  about  wheel."  Barrow's 
two  squadrons  thus  became  the  front  line, 
and  the  loth  Hussars  became  the  rear.  As 
the  two  lines  rode  back  to  Webster's  as- 
sistance, they  were  pounced  upon  by  hun- 
dreds of  Arabs  who  darted  here,  there, 
and  everywhere  out  of  the  scrub  and  from 


behind  the  mimosa  bushes.  The  Arabs 
thre.w  their  spears.  Lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  they  would  nimbly  jump  up,  and 
with  their  sharp  knives  attempt  to  ham- 
string the  horses  as  they  galloped  past. 
They  threw  their  boomerang-looking  clubs 
of  tough  mimosa  branch  at  the  horses' 
legs.  The  clubs  rattled  on  the  hard  bones 
like  —  to  quote  Colonel  Taylor's  graphic 
comparison — "like  a  boy's  stick  when  he 
runs  with  it,  drawing  it  along  somebody's 
iron  railings." 

The  reader  will  recollect  Osman's  sol- 
emn ceremony  of  the  blessing  of  the  sticks. 
And  now,  the  result  was  justifying  Os- 
man's claim  to  miraculous  power.  The 
mimosa  club  brought  many  a  fast  horse 
upon  his  knees;  the  faster  he  went,  the 
surer  he  was,  if  once  struck,  to  come  to 
grief.  Down  came  Barrow's  horse,  throw- 
ing his  rider,  who  for  a  mmute. or  two  had 
been  carrying  an  Arab  spear  in  his  flesh. 
The  colonel  was  saved  by  Quartermaster- 
Sergeant  {Marshall,  who,  at  deadly  risk  to 
his  own  life,  dragged  him  through  the 
scattered  groups  of  Arabs.  Colonel  Bar- 
row and  Corporal  Murray  (also  of  the  19th) 
were,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  only  two 
who,  once  unhorsed,  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Colonel  Taylor  told  me,  as  a  sin- 
gular, and  perhaps  unexampled  incident, 
that  Murray  had  four  horses  either 
speared,  or  hamstrung,  or  clubbed.  No 
sooner  did  he  pick  himself  up  than  some- 
how or  other  he  found  somebody  else's 
horse,  unowned  and  handy.  To  the  gal- 
lant rescues  and  other  deeds  performed 
by  Captain  Pigott,  Surgeon-Major  Con- 
oily,  Sergeant  Phipps,  Sergeant  Alcock,  I 
can  only  make  this  passing  allusion. 
They  are  recorded  in  the  general's  orders 
and  despatches  to  the  War  Office.  Pi- 
gott, who  knows  what  Indian  sport  is, 
used  his  twelve-foot  hog-spear  to  excel- 
lent purpose,  in  the  saving  as  well  as  the 
taking  of  life.  If  all  the  hussars  had  had 
twelve-foot  hog-spears  instead  of  the  toast- 
ing-forks with  which  they  vainly  tried  to 
prod  their  agile  foes,  the  "Johnnies,"  as 
the  Arabs  were  familiarly  called  in  camp, 
would  have  suffered  more  seriously  than 
they  did.  What  sabres  failed  to  accom- 
plish, powder  and  shot  effected  to  some 
extent.  After  the  loth  and  the  19th  had 
charged  again  and  again  right  through  the 
provokingly  scattered  groups  of  Arabs, 
each  line  dismounted  one  of  its  squad- 
rons. Volley  after  volley  was  poured  into 
the  enemy  ;  and  having,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  given  to  the  Arabs  as  good  a  shock 
and  surprise  as  they  themselves  had  re- 
ceived, the  Hussars  rode  back  to  El  Teb. 
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In  the  19th  Hussars  alone,  the  proportion 
of  casualties  was  over  one  in  eio;ht. 

The  Arabs  were  soundly  beaten,  but 
they  took  their  defeat  with  the  air  of  a 
people  unsubdued.  When  our  cavalry 
men  went  out,  towards  evening,  to  search 
for  the  dead,  they  saw  some  hundreds  of 
the  enemy  lurking  about  in  the  distance. 
The  losses  which  the  Arabs  had  sustained 
might  have  cowed  a  less  determined  foe. 
The  large  space  covered  by  the  entrench- 
ments, the  rifie-pits,  and  redoubts,  was 
thickly  strewn  with  their  dead.  In  the 
entrenchment,  or,  to  use  a  more  appropri- 
ate word,  ditch,  which  must  have  meas- 
ured more  than  half  a  mile  round,  the 
bodies  lay  in  one  continuous  tangled 
skein,  black-brown  amid  the  yellow  sand. 
All  over  the  enclosure  they  lay  in  con- 
fused heaps.  The  total  number  killed 
must  have  amounted  to  two  thousand  four 
or  five  hundred,  but  very  many,  of  whom 
no  count  could  possibly  have  been  made, 
must  have  found  their  way,  wounded,  to 
the  hills.  When  Tokar  was  occupied, 
next  day,  without  resistance,  it  naturally 
seemed  to  many  as  if,  to  quote  an  expres- 
sion of  the  time,  the  "  heart  had  been 
knocked  out  "  of  the  insurrection.  And 
for  some  days  after  the  return  of  the  army 
to  Suakin,  it  did  appear  as  if  the  campaign 
was  ended ;  and  officers  and  men  were 
anticipating  an  early  return  to  Egypt,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  troops  that  had  been 
stopped  on  their  way  from  India,  a  speedy 
resumption  of  their  homeward  voyage. 
Spies  were  bringing  in  news  that  Osman 
Digna's  tribesmen  were  dispersing;  that 
some  of  the  smaller  clans  engaged  in  the 
battle  had  been  almost  exterminated ; 
that,  for  example,  only  seven  or  eight  of 
the  eight  hundred  men  who  had  gone 
from  Tamanieb  to  El  Teb  to  fight  against 
us  survived'.  This  was  most  probably  an 
exaggeration  ;  but  all  the  spies'  reports 
showed  that  many  of  the  tribal  contin- 
gents had  suffered  terribly.  According 
to  a  list  which  was  compiled  from  spies' 
reports,  and  which  was  given  to  me  at 
Suakin  on  the  5th  of  March,  it  appeared 
that  Osman  Digna's  following  consisted 
of  no  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  men,  representing  nine  tribes 
—  the  Sharaab,  Bishariat,  Moassayab, 
Ghimilab,  and  others.  But  it  was  next 
reported  that  the  insurgents  were  muster- 
ing at  Tamanieb,  some  twenty  miles  from 
Suakin  ;  that  Osman,  who  had  meanwhile 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  dervish,  was  again 
preaching  a  holy  war,  arguing  that  Ma- 
homet himself  had  been  worsted  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  and  that  against 


his  own  defeat  at  El  Teb  he  had  to  count 
two  great  victories  on  the  same  spot,  two 
between  Suakin  and  Sinkat,  not  to  men- 
tion the  overwhelming  successes  of  their 
holy  master  the  Mahdi  beyond  the  Nile. 
Then,  as  the  days  passed,  it  appeared 
certain  that  Osman  had  gathered  at  least 
five  or  six  thousand  about  him.  It  be- 
came known  that  thousands  of  the  tribes- 
men had  sworn  before  Osman,  on  the 
Koran,  to  face  the  English  again  in  battle, 
and  conquer  or  perish.  Besides,  after 
two  proclamations  had  gone  out,  inviting 
the  sheikhs  to  abandon  Osman  and  accept 
pardon,  twenty-one  of  them  returned  a 
flat  and  contemptuously  threatening  an- 
swer. A  prisoner  who  had  been  taken 
into  camp  some  hours  after  the  battle  of 
El  Teb  had  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the 
resolution  of  Osman  and  the  sheikhs. 
His  fellow-prisoner,  when  examined  on 
the  point,  expressed  his  opinion  that  Os- 
man would  yield,  or  at  any  rate  decline 
another  encounter.  "  Never  !"  sharply 
interrupted  his  comrade,  altogether  un- 
abashed by  the  presence  of  the  English 
officers,  who,  if  he  measured  them  by  the 
Oriental  standard  of  morals  —  the  only 
standard  which  he  knew  —  might  order 
him  to  be  decapitated  on  the  spot  for  his 
rude  temerity.  In  brief,  it  was  decided 
that  the  Arabs  did  not  consider  them- 
selves beaten,  and  that  they  must  be 
fought  once  more.  It  was  considered  as 
almost  certain  that  a  sharp  defeat  inflicted 
upon  Osman  at  Tamanieb  —  Osman's 
headquarters,  preaching  station,  and  mili- 
tary stores  depot  in  one —  would  destroy 
his  presiic^e  and  extinguish  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  Red  Sea  provinces. 

Thus,  on  the  nth  of  March,  after  a  few 
days'  rest  at  Suakin,  General  Sir  Gerald 
Graham's  force  was  again  on  the  march. 
The  troops  halted  for  the  night  at  the 
zereba,  or  square  breastwork  of  prickly 
bush  which  Baker  Pasha  had  constructed 
during  one  of  his  excursions  three  months 
before.  On  the  following  afternoon,  at 
one,  the  force  moved  out  towards  Tama- 
nieb, and  reached  the  first  and  lowest 
range  of  hills  at  three.  From  the  top  of 
a  bare,  black-glistening  rock  of  syenite, 
which  lay  on  our  right,  and  to  which  a 
fellow-correspondent  gave  the  very  appro- 
priate name  of  Mount  Kassim,  some  of  us 
obtained  a  complete  panoramic  view  of 
the  country.  Far  behind  stretched  the 
blue  rim  of  the  sea,  and  Suakin  vaguely 
shone,  misty-white,  like  a  city  in  cloud- 
land.  From  the  blue  rim  the  plain  ex- 
tended towards  us,  and  past  us,  also  like 
a  sea,  in  which   the   smaller   ridges   and 
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isolated  hills  presented  the  appearance  of 
capes  and  islands,  until  it  became  lost  in 
its  bow-shaped  background  of  high  moun- 
tains. That  was  the  picture  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  unaided  vision  ;  but  a 
field-glass  enabled  one  to  detect  the  un- 
pleasant reality.  What  are  those  dead- 
black,  mop-shaped  little  objects  that  pop 
and  disappear  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plain,  towards  our  left?  Our  friends,  the 
"woolly-heads"  are  peeping  at  us  from 
amongst  the  bushes.  They  must  be  in 
large  force,  for  the  black  mops  pop  up 
and  down  in  spots  scattered  over  a  line  of 
nearly  two  miles.  We  can  just  distin- 
guish, one  behind  the  other,  the  irregular 
lines  of  the  ravines  and  dry  watercourses 
in  the  depths  of  which  the  Arab  hordes 
are  concealed.  While  we  were  still  on 
Mount  Kassim,  a  special  messenger  from 
Admiral  Hewett  at  Suakin  arrived  with 
the  important  information  (given  by  a  spy) 
that  in  one  of  the  gorges  which  led  to 
Tamai,  large  numbers  of  the  Arabs  would 
conceal  themselves  with  the  object  of 
springing  upon  us  as  we  marched  past, 
and  destroying  us  in  the  surprise  and  con- 
fusion. It  was  too  late  to  oblige  the 
Arabs  that  day.  Turning  sharp  off  to  the 
south-east,  and  marching  for  about  twenty 
minutes  more,  the  army  halted  at  half 
past  five,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  sur- 
round itself  with  a  zereba.  Shortly  after 
nine  we  all  lay  down  on  the  sand,  in  our 
clothes  and  boots,  and  with  our  horses 
saddled  and  bridled  —  in  case  of  acci- 
dents—  the  soldiers  with  their  arms  be- 
side them.  It  was  a  miserable  night.  At 
ten  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  sharp, 
sudden  rattle  of  musketry.  There  was  a 
slight  flutter  in  our  big  square,  but  it 
lasted  only  for  a  moment ;  then  the  Arab 
firing  stopped,  and  we  fancied  we  were  to 
be  left  in  peace.  But  in  half  an  hour  came 
another  rattle,  much  nearer,  also  from  the 
fianks  and  in  front.  We  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  Arabs  as  they  prowled  in 
the  bush,  some  four  hundred  yards  off. 
We  could  see  the  red  flashes,  palish  red 
in  the  light  of  a  moon  of  splendid  bril- 
liance. At  one  in  the  morning  a  loud 
fusillade  broke  out,  close  to  us. 

The  Arabs  are  rushing !  we  thought. 
In  an  instant,  the  Highlanders,  who  were 
lying  down  on  one  flank  of  the  square, 
rose  up  silently  like  the  crest  of  some 
huge,  long  wave,  and,  after  a  pause,  sub- 
sided, slowly  and  silently  as  before.  One 
experienced  a  fee4ing  of  pride  and  admira- 
tion at  the  discipline  and  self-possession 
of  those  men  thus  startled  out  of  their 
sleep.     At  intervals  all   night  long   until 


five  in  the  morning,  the  Arab  bullets  flew 
over  us  with  their  peevish  ping,  or  sharp 
whirr,  or  brief  hiss-and-thud  as  they  struck 
the  sand.  A  drowsy  oath,  or  muttered 
chaff,  when  shots  hit  unpleasantly  near, 
was  all  the  recognition  the  Arabs  received. 
But  at  half  past  six,  one  of  our  nine- 
pounders  and  a  Gardiner  machine-gun 
suddenly  blazed  away,  and  hotly  peppered 
a  band  of  "  woolly-heads  "  at  fourteen 
hundred  yards.  Two  hours  afterwards, 
the  men  and  officers  of  the  second  brigade 
were  engaged  in  mortal  struggle,  hand  to 
hand,  foot  to  foot,  with  the  Arabs ;  and 
their  countrymen  in  the  first  brigade,  who 
quietly  watched  the  scene,  wondered  for 
a  moment  whether  a  horde  of  undisci- 
plined savages  had  "wiped  out"  a  British 
square. 

Leaving  the  zereba,  our  two  infantry 
squares,  Davis's  leading  at  an  interval  of 
some  hundreds  of  yards  from  Butler's, 
resumed  their  line  of  march  across  the 
plateau,  which,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
to  half  a  mile  or  more,  sloped  more  or  less 
steeply  down  into  the  intricate  ramifica- 
tion of  ravines  which  separated  us  from 
the  Temanieb  waters  and  Osman's  camp. 
In  about  twenty  minutes'  time  General 
Davis's  square  halted.  Re-forming  itself 
from  the  somewhat  loose  order  into  which 
it  had  fallen  during  the  advance  over  very 
rough  ground,  it  moved  straightly  and 
slowly  towards  the  slope  of  the  plateau. 

The  left  flank  and  left-half  front  of  the 
square  were  formed  by  the  Black  Watch 
under  Colonel  Green  ;  the  right-half  front 
and  right  flank  were  composed  of  the 
6sth,  under  Colonel  Byam ;  the  royal  ma- 
rines, under  Colonel  Tuson,  made  up  the 
rear. 

The  Arabs,  whatever  their  plans  of  con- 
cealment may  have  been,  took  care  to 
make  themselves  heard.  They  opened 
upon  the  second  brigade  with  a  terrific 
fire  which  lasted  a  minute  or  two.  But 
their  hailstorm  of  bullets  flew,  for  the 
most  part,  quite  harmlessly  right  over  our 
heads.  Out  from  the  din  rang  the  order, 
"  Forty-second,  charge  !  "  and  the  left-half 
face  of  the  square  broke  away  with  the 
wild  war-cry  of  the  Black  Watch.  Colonel 
Byam  heard  no  order  given  to  himself, 
but  when  he  saw  the  Highlanders  dash 
ahead,  he,  too,  rushed  on  with  his  front-half 
battalion.  There  was  a  brief  pause,  fol- 
lowed by  an  outburst  of  musketry  fire  from 
the  companies  of  the  65th,  and  the  harsh, 
grating  rattle  of  the  Gatling  guns  near 
the  front  end  of  the  right  flank.  Then 
I  the  firing  ceased,  and  there  arose  a  hoarse, 
I  vast  murmur  of  voices,  above  which  sound- 
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ed,  loud  and  quick,  words  of  command  in 
tones  of  ancrer,  remonstrance,  encourage- 
ment. It  was  the  Arabs  rushing.  Our 
square  was  wrecked  ;  and  its  fragments 
were  driven  hither  and  thither  before  the 
wild  tide  of  triumphant  savagery. 

Swarming  out  of  the  ravine  close  to  our 
right  front  and  right  flank,  and  swiftly 
running,  like  so  many  packs  of  hounds, 
the  Arabs  fell  upon  the  right  front  and 
right  flank  of  the  square.  On  they  dashed, 
in  spite  of  the  fire  which  mowed  them 
down  by  scores.  Their  myriad  spear- 
blades  glittered  amid  the  smoke  and  the 
dust.  I  sat  on  horseback  near  the  front 
line,  behind  the  half-battalion  of  the  High- 
landers. Viewed  from  that  point  the 
recoil  of  the  42nd  half-front  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  slow  swing  of  a  door  on  its 
hinges.  If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
speaking  of  my  own  impressions,  the  feel- 
ing which  that  wonderful  scene  evoked 
was  one  of  intense  fascination,  mingled 
with  a  certain  kind  of  curiosity,  and  of 
surprise  that  the  most  renowned  regiment 
in  the  British  army  should  be  handled  in 
this  manner  by  naked  barbarians.  There 
was  one  man  in  particular  who  riveted  my 
attention.  He  stood  out,  alone,  at  some 
little  distance  from  his  comrades,  who, 
with  obstinate  slov/ness,  were  retiring  with 
their  faces  to  the  enemy.  The  easy,  grace- 
ful attitude  of  that  handsome  Highlander, 
as  with  left  leg  extended,  head  turned 
slightly  rightwards,  and  levelled  rifie,  he 
picked  out  his  victims  !  Six  yards  in  front 
of  him  a  tall  Arab,  with  upraised  arm,  was 
poising  his  spear,  about  to  throw  or  rush. 
A  puff  of  blue  smoke,  and  the  Arab, 
bounding  into  the  air,  fell  forward  on  his 
face,  as  if  he  had  been  shot  through  the 
heart.  In  a  moment  or  two  down  went 
another  by  a  bullet  from  the  same  weapon. 
Unfortunately  it  was  not  every  Highlander 
or  "  Old  Sixty-fifth  "  man  who  could  use 
his  rifle  or  ply  his  bayonet.  There  was  no 
elbow-room.  The  number  and  weight  of 
the  Arabs  was  so  great,  and  the  fatal 
"rush"  through  the  heavy  curtain  of 
smoke  so  sudden,  that  our  brave  fellows 
were  sorely  puzzled  how  to  act  even  in 
bare  self-defence.  A  65lh  officer  very  ap- 
propriately compared  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  his  own  part  of  the  yielding  line 
to  that  of  the  scramble  in  a  game  of  foot- 
ball. A  good  instance  in  point  occurred 
in  the  company  of  the  42nd  commanded 
by  Captain  Scott-Stevenson.  This  officer 
was  suddenly  seized  about  the  legs  by 
some  Arabs  who  were  crawling  or  sprawl- 
ing on  the  ground.  One  of  them  dragged 
at  the  frogs  of  his  kilt,  and  then  at  his 


"  sporran."  The  trick  of  kicking  one's 
enemy  hardly  enters  into  the  training  of  a 
British  officer  or  soldier,  but  in  such  a  cri- 
sis one  need  not  be  squeamish  about  for- 
malities, and  Stevenson,  who  is  as  strong 
as  a  horse,  kicked  out  like  one,  and  made 
a  quick  clearance.  It  happens  that  Cap- 
tain Scott-Stevenson  is  one  of  the  best 
boxers  in  the  army,  and  now  he  found 
some  use  for  the  noble  art.  His  claymore 
was  too  long  a  weapon  for  such  close  quar- 
ters, but  he  sent  its  steel  "  basket  "  crash- 
ing upon  the  nose  and  inquiring  eyes  of 
one  assailant,  and  then  with  his  left  fist 
he  capsized  a  second.  In  this  way  were 
the  Highlanders  swept  back. 

But  even  before  this  occurred,  the  65th 
were  driven  in  from  the  front  and  right 
flank.  One-half  at  least  of  the  square 
was  being  crushed  inwards  and  rearwards 
upon  the  line  of  marines,  who,  hitherto, 
stood  as  steady  as  a  stone  wall.  Numbers 
of  the  men  of  the  65th  were  knocked  off 
their  legs  in  the  Arab  rush.  The  colonel, 
with  four  of  his  officers  —  Ford,  Dalgetty, 
Ethelstone,  Smythe —  were  thrown  down. 
Soldiers  and  savages  alike  went  trampling 
over  them.  Gallant  Ford  was  killed ; 
Dalgetty  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and 
was  rescued  by  one  of  his  men  ;  the  others 
escaped  by  miracle.  If  Stevenson  of  the 
42nd  is  known  as  a  first-rate  boxer,  Colonel 
Byam  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  regiment 
is  equally  well  known  —  and  especially, 
perhaps,  in  India  —  as  a  first-rate  revolver- 
shooter.  As  he  lay  on  the  ground  he  was 
assailed  by  four  or  five  spearsmen.  Crack  ! 
crack !  crack  !  went  Byam's  weapon,  drop- 
ping, or  sufficiently  maiming,  an  Arab  at 
each  touch  of  the  trigger.  The  colonel 
rose  up,  and,  while  the  main  body  of  his 
regiment  was  breaking  into  pieces,  some 
thirty  of  his  men  rallied  round  him.  There 
they  stood,  those  true  heroes,  back  to  back, 
repelling,  with  bayonet  thrust,  the  repeated 
onslaughts  of  the  Arabs  who  encircled 
them.  Fifteen  of  Colonel  Byam's  men 
fell  where  they  stood  —  their  names  are 
given  in  one  of  General  Graham's  des- 
patches. All  the  thirty  were  very  old  sol- 
diers—  among  the  oldest  in  the  regiment 
—  and  every  man  of  the  fifteen  who  per- 
ished bore  three  or  four  badges.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  example  of  a 
group  isolating  itself  from  the  retiring 
mass.  The  Highlanders  formed  one  or 
two  such  groups.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Tuson's  splendid  battalion,  and 
these  groups  materially  assisted  to  bring 
about  the  general  rally  which  very  soon 
followed.  But  for  the  anachronism  of 
rifies  and  bayonets,  these  and  other  epi- 
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sodes  of  the  fight  might  very  well  be  com- 
pared to  Homer's  battles.  Some  of  the 
Arabs,  having  hurled  their  spears  at  the 
English  soldiers,  took  to  stone-throwing. 
Colonel  Green  of  the  Black  Watch  was 
struck.  Colonel  Byam  had  his  helmet 
knocked  off,  and  was  half-stunned  by  a 
boulder.  Having  lost  his  hat,  he  went 
bareheaded  for  the  next  hour  and  more, 
defying  sunstroke. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  forma- 
tion of  isolated  groups  materially  assisted 
to  bring  about  the  general  rally,  which 
took  place  in  about  twenty  minutes,  when 
i\\t  disjecta  membra  of  the  second  brigade 
had  been  driven  back  three  hundred  yards. 
But  a  more  potent  aid  to  recovery  now 
manifested  itself — an  aid  without  which 
General  Davis's  square  might  have  been 
"wiped  out."  Suddenly,  from  the  left 
flank  of  General  Buller's  square,  came  a 
volley  of  musketry,  enfilading  the  victori- 
ous Arabs.  Round  by  the  left  of  General 
Davis's  brigade  came  the  cavalry,  who, 
dismounting  their  men,  poured  another 
volley  into  the  enemy's  right  flank.  The 
Arabs  were  between  two  fires.  The  High- 
landers, the  65th,  and  the  marines  re- 
formed, and,  after  a  brief  interval  of  time, 
advanced  once  more,  driving  the  Arabs 
before  them  over  the  old  ground  where 
many  hundreds  of  their  foes  now  lay  dead. 
The  Arabs  attempted  a  second  charge, 
but  the  attempt  failed,  and  was  short-lived. 
With  the  recapture  of  the  guns,  the  second 
brigade  wound  up  its  share  of  the  day's 
task. 

The  fortunes  of  General  Buller's  brig- 
ade were  very  different  from  those  of 
General  Davis's  ;  and  they  may  be  very 
briefly  described.  Buller's  square  was 
halted  at  a  distance  of  from  four  to  five 
hundred  yards  from  the  slope  of  the 
plateau.  Davis's  was  marched  to  within 
twenty  yards  of  it.  The  narrowness  of 
the  space  between  the  slope  and  the  sec- 
ond brigade  enabled  the  Arabs  to  "  rush  " 
the  square  before  our  men  could  find  time 
to  fire  more  than  a  few  rounds  ;  the  breadth 
of  the  space  between  it  and  Buller's  troops 
rendered  it  impossible  for  a  "rush"  to 
reach  the  square  in  face  of  a  well-directed 
fire.  Scarcely  an  Arab  who  ran  nearer 
than  eighty  yards  to  Buller's  lines  lived 
to  tell  the  tale.  There  was  no  hurry,  no 
flurry,  in  the  handling  of  this  brigade. 
The  men  formed  up,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
in  leisurely  order  when  they  saw  the 
Arabs  coming  on.  Their  deliberate  vol- 
leys sounded  like  the  harsh  grating  roar 
of  the  sea  on  a  shingly  beach,  and  when 
the  smoke  drifted  slowly  away,  the  tawny 


plain  reappeared,  black  with  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  and  the  dying. 

The  good-humor  of  the  Gordon  High- 
landers was  as  conspicuous  as  their  stead- 
iness. •'  Now,  lads,  do  what  I  tell  you," 
shouted  Captain  Woodward  to  his  com- 
pany, "and  you'll  each  have  an  extra  pint 
when  we  return."  The  lads  laughed  and 
cheered,  and  when  they  went  back  their 
captain  scrupulously  kept  his  promise. 
One  of  the  neatest  shots  ever  fired  pro- 
ceeded from  a  corner  in  the  right  flank 
of  General  Buller's  square.  A  band  of 
Arabs  —  some  twenty-two  or  twenty-five 
of  them — rushed  to  within  seventy  yards 
of  the  square.  They  halted  behind  a  big, 
tall  bush,  as  if  to  take  breath,  peering  now 
and  again  round  the  branches,  as  if  to  see 
what  the  English  were  about.  A  shell 
was  fired;  the  tall,  thick  bush  shook  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  after  the  battle  was 
over  all  the  Arabs  were  found  dead  on  the 
spot. 

General  Buller  had  not  only  to  help 
Davis,  he  had  also  to  help  himself.  The 
Arab  attack  comprised  three  separate 
lines  of  assault.  The  Arabs  evidently 
had  a  definite,  settled,  comprehensive 
plan,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  it 
might  to  some  considerable  extent  have 
proved  successful.  The  probability  is 
that  they  expected  us  to  fight  in  a  single 
square,  as  at  El  Teb.  If  General  Graham 
had  done  so,  and  had  also  pushed  his 
single  square  into  the  position  in  which 
the  second  brigade  received  the  enemy's 
rush,  the  Arabs  migiit  have  had  a  very 
fair  chance  of  surrounding  us  on  all  sides. 
This,  however,  is  speculation.  General 
Graham's  force  marched  in  two  squares, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  very  con- 
siderable space,  and  yet  the  Arabs  did  try 
to  get  round  them  both.  For  the  main 
attack  of  the  Arabs  on  the  first  brigade 
was  delivered  on  the  right  flank,  and  right- 
half  front,  both  of  which  were  formed  by 
the  Gordon  Highlanders.  The  left  flank  of 
General  Davis's  brigade,  and  the  right  of 
General  Buller's  were,  of  course,  the  two 
extreme  lines  of  the  infantry  formation, 
which  included  the  two  squares.  But  the 
Arabs  not  only  made  a  series  of  attacks 
on  the  second  and  first  brigades ;  they 
also  made  a  separate  attempt,  namely  on 
the  zereba,  where,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  army  rested,  or  tried  to  rest,  the  night 
before,  and  in  which,  when  the  march-out 
took  place  in  the  morning,  a  company  or 
two  were  left  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  to  guard  the  stores.  The 
attempt,  partial  as  it  was,  on  the  zereba 
was  speedily  abandoned,  no  doubt  in  con- 
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sequence  of  the  failure  which  the  rush  on 
the  first  brigade  met  with.  Along  the 
whole  length  of  the  ravine  faced  by  Gen- 
eral Graham's  army  the  Arabs  were 
grouped,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  this 
force,  as  they  had  destroyed  Baker 
Pasha's.  Away  in  the  front  of  General 
Buller's  position  a  considerable  body  of 
Arabs  was  seen,  which  did  not  join  in  the 
fight  at  all.  This  body  drew  off  when 
General  Buller's  brigade,  advancing  to  the 
ravines,  and  leaving  the  second  brigade 
behind  in  the  field,  plunged  into  them, 
marched  across,  completed  the  dispersion 
of  the  enemy,  and  wound  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  memorable  day  by  the  peace- 
ful occupation  of  Osman  Digna's  camp. 

The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  position  to 
understand  the  cause  of  the  repulse  sus- 
tained by  General  Davis's  square.  He 
will  see  that  the  fault  was  not  the  men's, 
nor  the  individual  officers'.  In  an  order 
issued  at  Suakin  on  Sunday,  March  16, 
the  general  observed  that  "  the  naval 
brigade  for  a  brief  moment  lost  their  guns, 
but  through  no  fault  of  their  own."  The 
same  words  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Highlanders  and  the  65th,  and,  indeed,  is 
implied  in  a  subsequent  order  in  which 
Sir  Gerald  Graham  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  what  had  happened.  The  story 
of  the  break-up  is  brief  and  simple.  The 
front  line  doubled,  while  the  fianks  and 
rear  followed  only  in  quick  time.  The 
lid  was  taken  off  the  box.  The  Arabs 
made  for  the  gaps,  which,  however,  very 
few  of  them  succeeded  in  entering.  What 
they  did  do,  was  to  crush  in  the  front  (the 
"lid")  and  the  sides;  and  this  the  ex- 
treme shortness  of  the  space  over  which 
they  charged  enabled  them  to  do.  The 
front  line  charged  over  a  space  of  about  a 
hundred  yards,  and  halted,  as  already 
said,  twenty  yards  from  the  edge  of  the 
slope.  As  Colonel  Green  and  his  officers 
expressed  it,  "  We  charged  at  nothing;  " 
but  they  saw  their  comrades  on  the  right 
—  that  is  the  65th  — and  the  blue-jackets 
"blazing  away."  In  a  minute  or  two  the 
Arabs  plunged  through  the  smoke  upon 
the  right  flank  and  right-front  face  and 
corner  of  the  square,  and  then  upon  the 
Highlanders  on  the  left-half  front.  Ma- 
chine-guns in  good  hands  can  make  dread- 
ful havoc  at  ranges  of  from  three  hundred 
to  two  thousand  yards;  but  in  the  hands 
even  of  the  bluejackets  they  speedily  be- 
came useless  at  a  range  of  twenty.  So  in 
the  fearful  rush,  the  blue-jackets,  who  had 
no  supports,  were  swept  away,  but  not 
before  they  had  locked  their  guns,  thus 
preventing  them  from  being  turned  upon 


ourselves  by  the  Arabs.  There  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  stampede.  Speaking  of 
the  42nd  Highlanders  in  particular  —  for 
I  stood  close  to  a  group  of  them,  and 
certainly  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  near- 
est Arab  —  all  I  can  say  is  that  they 
fought  like  demons  ;  they  retreated  back- 
vyards;  they  never  turned  an  inch  except 
to  thrust  at  the  Arabs  who  were  trying  to 
surround  them.  Confused  and  broken  as 
the  British  recoil  was,  it  would  have  been 
far  worse  with  troops  of  less  sterling 
quality  than  the  ist  Royal  Highlanders 
and  the  York  and  Lancasters.  No  other 
troops  could  have  emerged  with  fewer 
disasters  from  the  mad  onset  of  those 
savages.  To  show  how  the  same  event 
may  be  interpreted  by  different  minds,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  an  Arab  prisoner 
expressed  to  my  fellow-correspondent,  Mr. 
Cameron  of  the  Standard,  his  opinion 
that  our  recoil  was  a  deliberate  trick  to 
get  the  Arabs  drawn  in  between  three 
fires.  Mr.  Cameron's  friend  was  as  much 
impressed  by  the  cunning  as  by  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  English. 

The  battles  of  Tamai  and  El  Teb  pre- 
sent as  many  contrasting  features  as  the 
respective  localities  in  which  they  were 
fought.  At  El  Teb,  cavalry  (to  a  very 
small  extent,  however,  by  the  Arabs),  in- 
fantry, and  artillery  were  employed,  and 
that,  too,  most  effectively  on  either  side. 
Though  our  enemies  were  barbarians,  our 
fight  with  them  was  a  pretty  series  of  evo- 
lutions, conducted  pretty  much  on  the 
usual  lines  of  civilized  and  scientific  war- 
fare. But  at  Tamai  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  performance  consisted  of  a 
series  of  Homeric  scrimmages;  the  other 
part,  of  a  series  of  cautious,  deliberate, 
carefully  aimed  volleys.  General  Buller's 
brigade  stood  as  quietly  and  collectedly 
as  if  it  were  engaged  in  an  ordinary  pa- 
rade. At  Tamai  there  was  no  artillery 
duel,  as  there  was  at  El  Teb;  nor  did  the 
cavalry  charge.  While  they  were  drawn 
up  away  to  General  Davis's  left,  in  echel- 
oned squadrons  of  brigade,  it  was  thought 
that  they  might  charge;  and  the  Hussars 
afterwards  regretted  they  had  not  the  op- 
portunity. But  a  charge  could  hardly  be 
effected  at  any  time,  except  at  the  risk  of 
masking  the  infantry  fire,  and  of  rushing 
uncomfortably  near  to  the  ravines.  What 
the  Hussars  did  was  to  dismount  and  pour 
in  volleys  on  their  own  account. 

The  cavalry  service  in  this  campaign 
may  have  already  suggested  to  the  read- 
er's mind  some  notions  respecting  the 
conduct  of  future  African  wars.  Clearly, 
English  cavalry  should  not  be  employed 
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—  if  any  other  can  be  found — on  such 
expeditions.  Indian  cavalry  regiments 
are  most  admirably  fitted  for  the  work. 
A  regiment  like  the  13th  Bengal  Lancers, 
for  example,  which  distinguished  itself  so 
highly  during  the  Egyptian  campaign, 
would,  by  charging  at  the  right  moment, 
have  wrought  havoc  among  the  Arabs  at 
El  Teb.  In  many  respects  there  are  no 
finer  cavalry  in  the  world  than  the  Indian 
sowars,  the  crack  regiments  of  which  are 
raised  exclusively  from  races  and  tribes  of 
born  warriors.  An  English  cavalry  man 
is,  ordinarily,  more  muscular,  "stronger," 
in  the  common,  rough  sense  of  the  term, 
than  the  Sikh,  or  Pathan  (Indo-Afghan 
of  the  Punjab  frontier).  But  he  has  a 
great  many  more  wants;  while  in  a  hot 
country  like  the  Soudan  —  hot  at  most 
seasons  of  the  year  —  the  Sikh  or  Pathan 
would  beat  him  in  enduring  the  discom- 
forts of  thirst  and  of  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Of  the  two,  the  Indian  would  be  the  last 
to  suffer  from  the  ordinary  ailments  of 
campaigning,  such  as  fever,  diarrhoea,  and 
dysentery.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  case  of  infantry.  But  here,  also,  na- 
tive Indian  infantry  might  be  employed 
with  advantage.  No  one  need  now  be 
reminded  of  the  supreme  importance  of 
steady,  well-directed  firing  in  checking 
the  series  of  "rushes  "in  which  the  tac- 
tics of  the  Soudan  Arabs  chiefly  consist. 
A  comparison  of  the  shooting-scores  of 
native  infantry  regiments  with  those  of 
our  English  battalions  in  India  would 
surprise  a  good  many  people.  As  regards 
cold  steel,  one  would  with  easy  confidence 
back  a  regiment  of  Ghoorkhas  against 
their  own  number,  at  least,  of  Arab  spear- 
men. A  Ghoorkha,  with  his  bayonet  and 
kookrie  —  huge,  curved  knife,  to  which 
the  Soudani  Arab  knife  is  a  mere  toy  — 
is  about  as  unpleasant  an  enemy  to  en- 
counter as  can  well  be  found  in  the  old 
world.  As  to  the  supposed  religious  dif- 
ficulty —  Mahomedans  fighting  against 
Mahomedans  —  the  thing  does  not  exist. 
In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  Indian  reg- 
iments which  would  be  employed  in  an 
African  campaign  are  composed  of  Hin- 
doos. In  the  second  place,  Soudani  Ma- 
homedans have  been  fighting  Egyptian 
Mahomedans;  two  years  ago,  Indian  Ma- 
homedans fought  their  co-religionists  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and  were  sorry  they  had  no 
more  of  it;  and  they  have  been  employed 
by  us  against  Mahomedans  in  Afghanis- 
tan and  in  India  itself.  As  regards  sick- 
ness, there  were  not  half-a-dozen  cases  of 
serious  illness,  worthy  the  name,  in  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  contingent  during  the 


Egyptian  campaign.  Supposing  Admiral 
Hewett  and  King  John  agree  together, 
what  would  there  be  to  prevent  an  Indian 
contingent  from  landing,  in  twenty-four 
days,  at  Massowah,  and  reaching,  in  sev- 
enteen or  eighteen  days,  the  Atbara  River, 
which  they  could  follow  towards  Berber, 
or  from  which  they  might  strike  across  to 
Khartoum  ? 

As  to  the  question  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  of  English  troops,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  think  how  much  depends  on  the 
observance  of  the  very  simplest  precau- 
tions. It  certainly  looked  serious  when, 
almost  as  soon  as  they  started,  the  men 
began  to  fall  out  by  scores,  during  the 
first  day  of  General  Graham's  last  march 
in  search  of  Osman  Digna.  But  the  fall- 
ing out  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
men  started  shortly  after  dinner,  and  in 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Next  day  we 
started  very  early  in  the  morning.  We 
marched  for  hours  across  a  labyrinth  of 
ravines,  all  gravel  and  boulders,  and  in 
many  places  so  steep  that  the  passage  of 
them  might  not  unaptly  be  compared  to 
going  up  and  down  ladders.  Including  a 
brief  rest  at  Tamanieb  water,  the  whole 
march,  going  and  coming,  lasted  twelve 
hours;  yet,  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
period,  not  more  than  three  men  left  the 
ranks,  and  I  believe  they  were  in  their 
places  again  before  they  returned  to  camp. 

General  Graham's  campaign  has  taught 
the  Arabs  at  least  one  good  lesson  —  re- 
spect for  the  English,  a  more  pleasant 
feeling  for  them  to  harbor  than  their  con- 
tempt and  inextinguishable  hate  for  the 
Egyptians.  The  kindness  which  their 
prisoners  have  received  at  our  hands,  and 
the  forbearance  shown  to  them  when  they 
might  well  have  expected  stern  punish- 
ment, have  undoubtedly  given  those  fear- 
less barbarians  some  glimmering  of  a  new 
world  of  ideas ;  the  English,  they  under- 
stand, are  as  merciful  as  they  are  brave. 
"But  why,  then,  do  you  come  to  fight 
us?"  asked  one  of  the  prisoners  to  whom 
I  have  alluded  in  a  preceding  paragraph. 
The  questioner  was  not  well  up  in  politics. 
And  he  had  narrow  views  about  other 
matters,  as,  for  example,  in  military  tac- 
tics, when  he  bluntly,  and  -even  roughly, 
expressed  his  inability  to  understand  how 
an  honest  people  like  the  English  could 
have  sneaked  round  by  the  rear  of  the 
entrenchments  at  El  Teb,  instead  of  at- 
tacking them  straightforwardly  from  the 
front,  where  his  tribesmen  were  prepared 
to  receive  us. 

On  the  other  hand  —  and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  features  of  General  Gra- 
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ham's  brilliant  little  campaign  —  the  Brit- 
ish soldier  very  soon  conceived,  and  as 
heartily  expressed,  his  admiration  for  his 
enemy.  In  the  field,  of  course,  he  did  his 
best  to  exterminate  him;  but  in  camp  he 
often  spoke  of  "the  pity  of  killing  such 
splendid  fellows,  who  after  all  are  only 
rebelling  against  those  rotten  Egyptians." 
(The  British  soldier's  contempt  for  the 
Egyptians  grew  rather  than  diminished 
in  consequence  of  an  incident  of  Tokar. 
The  blue-jackets  had,  with  their  own 
hands,  dragged  their  guns  all  the  way 
from  Trinkitat  —  seventeen  miles — across 
sand  and  mud.  They  were  thirsty.  They 
asked  for  water  from  some  of  the  Egyp- 
tians whom  they  had  just  come  to  relieve. 
"  Bukhsheesh,"  replied  the  Egyptians, 
holding  out  their  palms.  The  Egyptians 
who  came  up  with  the  convoy  drank  half 
of  the  water  in  store,  and  spilled  most  of 
the  rest.)  The  British  soldier  cheerily 
admits  that  he  might  have  fared  much 
worse  than  he  did  if  only  the  Arabs  were 
as  knowing  as  they  were  plucky.  *'  Why 
did  they  not  cut  off  our  convoys  ?  "  "  Why 
did  they  not  attack  us  at  night  in  the 
zerebas?"  "Why  did  they  use  weapons 
which  they  did  not  understand?"  "  Why 
did  they  not  keep  quiet  at  Teb,  and,  when 
we  got  close  enough  to  them,  jump  upon 
us  with  their  spears.'*" 

,  Other  characteristics,  which  must  be 
mentioned  to  the  British  soldier's  great 
credit,  were  his  knack  of  making  the  best 
of  a  bad  situation,  and  his  patience  under 
the  most  trying  hardships.  The  artillery- 
men from  India  had  neither  horses  nor 
guns — this  was  an  unavoidable  accident 
of  the  situation.  They  got  guns  from  the 
fleet,  they  made  mules  do  the  work  of 
horses,  and  somehow  they  picked  up  all 
the  necessary  accoutrements.  The  loth 
Hussars,  als6  from  India,  had  no  horses. 
They  took  over  the  horses  of  Baker's 
Egyptian  cavalry.  The  saddlery  was  rot- 
ten;  there  were  not  even  heelropes  ;  the 
horses  were  badly  shod,  and  most  wretch- 
edly trained.  In  a  few  days  horses  and 
saddlery  looked  so  "smart"  that  one 
could  scarcely  recognize  them.  With  a 
loth  Hussar  man  on  his  back,  the  Egyp- 
tian "tat"  walked  and  galloped  like  an 
entirely  different  being.  Take  the  case 
of  the  "Old  Sixty.fifth."  This  corps, 
homeward  bound  after  thirteen  years  in 
India,  was  intercepted  on  its  voyage  up 
the  Red  Sea.  Immediately  on  reaching 
Trinkitat  the  men  were  ordered  to  land, 
which  they  at  once  did,  with  only  their 
arms  and  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  As 
they  did   not  expect  to  be  employed  on 
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service,  but  only  to  take  off  the  women 
and  children  to  Suez,  they  were  wholly 
unprovided  for  a  campaign.  But,  as  soon 
as  they  disembarked,  they  each  man  re- 
ceived a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition 
and  a  water-bottle.  We  were  then  at  Fort 
Baker,  and  had  been  wondering  anxiously 
—  for  the  battle  was  to  come  off  to-mor- 
row, our  force  was  small,  and  we  knew  the 
Arabs  would  fight  desperately  —  whether 
the  65th  would  come  in  time.  They 
started  from  Trinkitat  long  after  dusk, 
and  for  hours  went  plashing  and  plunging 
through  one  of  the  most  abominable  mo- 
rasses (as  it  then  was)  in  the  universe: 
this  was  the  three-mile  expanse  of  sand 
and  slush  which  separates  the  Trinkitat 
peninsula  from  the  portion  of  the  main- 
land on  which  stands  Fort  Baker.  In 
some  places  the  men  waded  half-way  up 
to  their  waists;  many  of  them  lost  their 
boots;  all  were  drenched  with  sea-w-ater, 
and  covered  with  mud.  About  ten,  as  we 
sat  round  our  blazing  watch-fires,  the  65th 
straggled  into  camp,  cold  and  hungry. 
They  were  heartily  cheered  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  treated  to  a  dram  of 
good  rum.  Like  the  rest  of  us,  they  slept 
without  any  covering  through  the  rain, 
which  fell  heavily  all  that  night;  and  a 
few  hours  after  they  were  having  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  They  were  in  the 
front  line  of  the  advance  upon  Tokar ;  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  arduous  march  — 
thirty-four  miles,  most  of  it  under  a  fierce 
sun  —  not  a  man  fell  out.  Landing  at 
Suakin,  they  bivouacked  for  some  days 
sub  Jove  fervido :  how  and  where  they 
got  their  tents  1  do  not  know.  Having 
come  without  their  kits,  change  of  rai- 
ment was  naturally  out  of  the  question. 
But  in  the  intervals  of  rest  the  men  might 
wash  their  clothes  piecemeal — go  about 
in  their  trousers,  for  example,  while  their 
tunics  were  drying.  At  Suakin  there  were 
seven  washing-days  in  the  week;  along  a 
mile  of  sea-beach,  and  in  the  crystal-clear 
water,  beneath  which  the  corals  spread 
out,  minutely  visible,  their  delicate  branch- 
work,  hundreds  of  men  bathed  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  or,  with  nothing  on  but  their 
ungainly  pith  hats,  scrubbed  their  clothes, 
and  wrung  the  sea-water  out  of  them  with 
the  knowing  air  of  practised  laundresses. 
The  nude  Highlanders  used  on  those  occa- 
sions to  present  an  oddly  piebald  appear- 
ance—  the  brown  tan  on  the  knees  and 
calves,  where  kilt  and  hose  left  them  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  contrasting  sharply  with 
the  white  of  their  bodies.  The  65th  offi- 
cers were  no  better  off  than  the  rank  and 
file.     As  they  were  homeward  bound,  they 
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too  had  eome  without  their  kits,  or  furni- 
ture of  any  sort.  The  first  time  I  saw 
the  colonel  he  was  sitting  cross-leo^ged  on 
the  sand,  quietly  consuming,  with  the 
help  of  a  clasp  knife  and  an  iron  saucer, 
his  luncheon  of  "  bully  beef "  and  whiskey. 
After  a  time  the  colonel  and  officers  con- 
trived to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  a  few  knives 
and  forks,  and  deal  boxes  to  sit,  sleep, 
and  eat  upon.  Of  course  they  had  come 
on  shore  without  their  horses  —  they  had 
sold  them  in  India  or  at  Aden  —  and  they 
did  all  or  most  of  their  campaigning  in 
the  Soudan  on  foot.  The  reader  must 
not  imagine  from  the  above  details  that 
there  was  any  grumbling  among  the  men, 
or  scarcity  of  provisions,  or  administrative 
bungling.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  were 
from  first  to  last  in  the  best  of  spirits ; 
the  rations  were  always  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality;  never  were  the  com- 
missariat and  transport  better  managed 
than  on  General  Graham's  expedition. 
Here  is  a  little  incident  well  worth  men- 
tioning in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
rations  and  the  rare  luxuries  of  campaign- 
ing. One  night  before  a  march-out  some 
champagne  was  produced  at  a  certain 
mess.  An  officer  remarked  that  the  pop 
of  champagne  corks  might  sound  rather 
selfish  where  the  men  had  only  their  al- 
lowance of  plain  water.  "  Hear,  hear  !  " 
was  the  all-round  response,  and  the  cham- 
pagne was  stowed  away  for  another  sea- 
son. 

And  now  that  General  Graham's  mag- 
nificent little  army — too  little,  it  seems, 
to  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  English 
Parliament,  though  it  has  received  the 
thanks  and  compelled  the  admiration  of 
the  English  people  —  now  that  this  army 
has  finished  its  task,  shall  we  think  that 
the  Arabs  consider  themselves  beaten  ? 
Most  of  us  thought  that  they  retired  from 
EI  Teb  and  Tamai  too  sourly  and  too 
sulkily  for  people  who  might  be  supposed 
to  have  been  subdued  as  well  as  defeated. 
Certainly  they  never  faced  us  again  after 
Tamai.  Only  a  few  of  them  were  visible 
a  long  way  o£E  when,  the  day  after  that 
fight,  the  force  marched  across  the  ravines 
and  set  fire  to  Osman  Digna's  encamp- 
ment and  stores,  where  the  red  flames, 
springing  up  in  a  score  of  localities  all 
over  the  level  green  plain,  mounted  a 
hundred  feet  high,  and  the  exploding  am- 
munition maintained  for  half  an  hour  a 
continuous  roar  like  that  of  a  pitched 
battle.  Nor  did  they  appear  when,  in  the 
end  of  March,  General  Graham,  rather 
expecting  a  third  battle,  marched  for  the 
last  time  with  his  force  to  the  Tamanieb 


stream,  and  along  its  banks  by  the  pine- 
trees,  the  feathery  palms,  and  the  foaming 
cascade,  to  the  narrow  gorges  in  the  hills. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Arabs  think 
Osman  Digna's  power  has  vanished  in 
smoke  ;  and  we  have  not  heard  the  last  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  eastern  Soudan. 
John  Macdonald. 
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Iris  had  gone  to  the  rectory,  where  she 
had  sometimes  taken  refuge  before  when 
made  to  understand  that  her  presence  was 
not  desired,  in  some  specially  troubled 
state  of  the  Lambford  atmosphere.  She 
was  always  welcome,  without  a  word 
asked,  at  the  rectory.  It  was  a  crowded, 
well-worn  house,  where  even  necessary 
expenses  had  to  be  pared  down ;  but  a 
place  for  her  had  never  been  wanting. 
The  rector  did  consider  her  a  pet  lamb 
of  his  flock,  though  he  was  occasionally 
a  little  theatrical  in  implying  the  rela- 
tion between  them.  There  was  no  insin- 
cerity in  his  staginess.  He  was  only 
somewhat  flourishing  and  flowery  in 
speech  and  action,  by  nature,  which 
caused  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
preachers  within  a  considerable  area. 
Lucy  was  quite  proud  of  his  eloquence. 
It  had  a  different  effect  on  Ludovic,  who 
could  not  escape  the  suspicion  that  his 
father  was  apt  to  be  grandiloquent,  and 
that  his  pathos  savored  now  and  then  of 
bathos.  He  knit  his  brows  sometimes  — 
a  strange  exertion  for  King  Lud  when  he 
was  at  home  —  and  wished  the  governor 
could  be  curter  and  simpler  in  his  speech. 
The  rector's  loquacity  helped  to  seal  his 
son's  lips  —  at  the  same  time  the  young 
fellow  knew  his  father  too  well  not  to  be 
sensible,  to  his  own  great  comfort,  that 
his  senior  was  single-minded  and  whole- 
hearted in  all  the  rhetoric  he  indulged  in. 
Harassed  little  Mrs.  Acton,  born  an 
anxious  woman,  and  married  on  a  small 
income,  with  a  large  family  over  which  to 
spread  the  scanty  supply,  had  no  time,  as 
she  frequently  said  half  plaintively,  half 
peevishly,  for  speechifying;  but  she  still 
honored  and  admired  her  husband  for  do- 
ing both  what  she  could  and  could  not  do, 
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and  kept  a  corner  in  her  crowded  heart 
and  mind  for  one  who  had  grown  up  like 
a  child  of  the  family.  This  fact  was  not 
seriously  impaired  by  the  circumstance 
that  Mrs.  Acton  —  always  under  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  at  the  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  side  of  the  question  —  had  per- 
mitted certain  worldly  considerations  to 
come  in,  where  her  regard  for  this  outly- 
ing child  of  hers  was  concerned.  Iris 
might  prove  a  boon  to  her  adopted  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  Her  antecedents  were 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Lord  and 
Lady  Fermor  had  been  a  trial  and  care  to 
the  rector  throughout  his  incumbency ;  but 
they  were  a  peer  and  peeress  all  the  same, 
and  Miss  Compton,  their  granddaughter, 
would  inherit  a  considerable  fortune.  No 
doubt  she  would  marry  suitably,  whether 
her  heart  might  or  might  not  incline  event- 
ually to  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  with 
whom  she  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
from  childhood.  Her  early  and  constant 
association  with  the  family  of  a  clergyman, 
and  a  clergyman  so  much  respected  and 
admired  as  Mr.  Acton  was,  afforded  ample 
assurance  that  she  had  escaped  any  injury 
from  having  been  brought  up  by  her  poor 
old  grandmother  and  grandfather.  It  was 
not  possible  that  Iris  Compton  could  ever 
forget  what  she  had  owed  the  Actons,  or 
lose  sight  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rec- 
tory, in  after  life. 

Ludovic  was  thankful  to  get  another 
and  more  disengaged  lady  to  play  his  ac- 
companiments. Lucy  hailed  gladly  the 
advent  of  her  friend,  and  could  count  on 
her  sincere  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  the  choir,  and  her  interest  and 
help  in  all  the  work  of  the  parish  which 
could  fall  to  a  clergywoman,  in  the  little 
rubs  with  the  curates,  and  in  the  Acton 
children's  lessons. 

Iris,  whose  life  was  in  the  shade,  would 
have  sunned  herself,  as  she  had  done  for- 
merly, in  the  light  of  such  a  welcome. 
Her  spirits  would  have  risen.  She  would 
have  become  the  life  of  the  rectory  while 
her  visit  lasted.  *But  she  had  received  a 
shock,  and  the  news  travelling  fast  had  al- 
ready reached  the  rectory,  and  was  disturb- 
ing it  too,  in  a  milder  degree.  There  would 
have  been  some  doubt  and  delicacy  in  dis- 
cussing the  topic  of  the  hour  before  Iris 
Compton,  if  Lucy  had  not  felt  herself 
bound  to  come  forward  before  her  friend's 
arrival,  and  explain  that  Sir  William's  de- 
plorable marriage  could  be  nothing  to  Iris, 
nothing  in  the  world.  Lucy  just  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  confidence  in  sol- 
emnly assuring  her  listeners,  that  she 
knew  for  certain  that   Iris   would  never 


have  listened  to  Sir  William  Thwaite, 
whom,  no  doubt.  Lady  Fermor  had  favored, 
though  there  had  not  been  such  a  person 
as  Honor  Smith,  or  though  she  had  never 
crossed  the  gentleman's  path  and  he  had 
stood  firm,  instead  of  tumbling  headlong 
from  the  eminence  to  which  he  had  been 
raised. 

Thus  Iris  heard  the  general  sentiment 
expressed,  with  no  more  reservation  than 
was  likely  to  be  used  in  any  of  the  coun- 
try houses  round.  Everybody  was  hold- 
ing up  his  or  her  hands  for  the  moment, 
and  crying,  with  Lady  Thwaite,  that 
misalliances  were  in  the  blood  —  as  if 
family  traits,  like  the  best-regulated  com- 
ets, were  bound  to  return  at  stated  inter- 
vals. The  regret  was  general  that  the 
fellow  had  ever  been  taken  up  in  the  fash- 
ion he  had  been,  though  coming  events 
neither  did  nor  could  cast  their  shadows 
before. 

Mrs.  Acton  lamented  the  loss  of  White- 
hills  from  a  visiting  list,  which  was  inevi- 
tably short,  for  girls  who  could  not  go 
much  from  home,  and  yet  ought  to  see  a 
little  society.  She  did  not  even  think 
she  could  call  there  with  her  subscription- 
book,  if  the  new  Lady  Thwaite  proved 
the  dreadful  woman  she  was  represented 
to  be. 

The  rector  declared  it  was  a  highly  un- 
suitable marriage,  which  did  not  recom- 
mend itself  to  him  in  any  light.  He  had 
trusted  that  Sir  William  Thwaite  was  as- 
suming his  ancestral  responsibilities,  and 
preparing  to  discharge  the  obligations  of 
his  rank  and  position  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing his —  well,  he  could  not  say  his  birth 
and  education,  but  he  might  put  it  —  with 
some  regard  to  the  influence  of  his  wealth 
and  rank  in  the  county.  Instead,  there 
was  this  utterly  unbecoming,  rash,  ill- 
omened  step,  which  was  calculated  to 
bring  contempt  on  his  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  heighten,  rather  than  to  de- 
crease, class  antagonism. 

"  I  am  rather  sorry  for  the  poor  beg- 
gar," said  King  Lud,  standing  up  for  the 
assailed  man;  "though  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  any  soul  for  music.  You  remem- 
ber I  could  not  agree  with  you  on  his 
waltzing.  Miss  Compton  ?  Possibly  the 
coming  Lady  Thwaite  has  never  seen  him 
waltz.  I  consider  the  loss  is  mutual  — 
indeed,  rather  the  greater  on  her  side. 
She  seems  to  be  game  all  through — a 
splendid  wife  for  the  last  of  the  great 
travellers,  or  the  settler  on  the  remotest 
verge  of  civilization — she  will  be  more 
lost  at  Whitehills  than  he  can  be,  though 
he  should  fall  back  into  her  set." 
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"Don't  talk  nonsense,  my  dear  boy," 
insisted  Lucy.  "  He  must  be  a  horrible 
man  to  have  known  anything  better,  and 
then  to  select  a  wild  woman,  a  heathen, 
for  his  wife.  I  don't  suppose  she  was 
ever  so  much  as  taught  her  church  cate- 
chism. I  know  both  papa  and  Mr.  Ven- 
ables  were  refused  admittance  to  the  cot- 
tage at  Hawley  Scrub  —  at  least  they 
could  never  find  anybody  at  home  when 
they  called  ;  could  you,  papa  ?  " 

When  Lucy  was  alone  with  her  friend, 
then  Lucy  caught  Iris's  hands.  "  It  seems 
almost  wrong  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
dreadful  folly  of  another  person;  but  oh, 
I  do,  my  dear  ;  I  do  wish  you  joy  of  such 
a  wonderful  escape.  I  know  you  never 
looked  at  him  or  thought  of  him  for  a 
second  in  such  a  light.  Who  has  such 
good  reason  to  know  that  as  I  ?  Iris,  it  is 
like  a  special  interposition  of  Providence 
on  your  behalf." 

Iris  drew  back  with  a  little  shiver,  and 
grew  very  pale.  What  if  it  had  been  no 
special  providence,  but  simply  her  doing? 
His  words  were  ringing  in  her  ears  — 
that  she  had  sent  him  away  from  her  with 
seven  devils,  instead  of  one,  to  bear  him 
company. 

Lucy  entirely  misinterpreted  Iris's  emo- 
tion. "  It  is  hard  for  you  at  present,  my 
love,  for  we  all  know  Lady  Fermor  is 
rather  a  difficult  person  to  deal  with  ;  but 
though  old  people  do  not  like  to  be 
thwarted  in  what  they  have  set  their 
hearts  upon,  they  soon  forget,  and  she 
will  speedily  recognize  that  you  have  been 
very  fortunate,  and  will  be  thankful  for  it 
in  her  own  way." 

*'  It  is  not  that,"  said  Iris,  twisting  and 
untwisting  her  slim  fingers;  "it  is  not 
grandmamma,  though  of  course  I  am  very 
sorry  for  having  vexed  her.  But  what  if 
I  drove  him  to  it.?  It  seems  a  very  vain 
thing  for  me  to  say,"  added  Iris,  blushing 
deeply,  "  but  I  believe  he  cared  for  me  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  deserve.  He  was 
terribly  put  out  in  the  hay-field." 

"  You  could  not  help  that,  Iris,"  said 
Lucy  promptly. 

"  No,  but  all  of  you,  except  perhaps 
your  brother,  speak  of  her  as  if  she  were 
some  shameful  creature  whom  you  can 
hardly  bring  yourselves  to  mention.  And 
I  am  afraid,"  continued  Iris,  with  her  eyes 
growing  moist  and  her  lips  quivering, 
"  when  I  first  heard  the  story  I  did  the 
same.  I  thought  I  was  doubly  disgraced 
by  being  brought  into  association  with 
such  a  woman  as  Honor  Smith.  She  was 
only  a  little  less  despicable  than  he  was, 
because  she  did  not  know  any  better,  and 


it  did  not  appear  to  signify  what  became 
of  her."    , 

"  No,  not  that  exactly,"  denied  Lucy. 

•"  I  had  forgotten  the  forlorn  child,  the 
warm-hearted  trirl  who  used  to  bring  me 
from  her  wanderings  in  the  woods  and 
the  downs  anything  she  thought  I  might 
like,  and  was  so  pleased  to  have  it  to  give 
to  me,"  said  Iris  piteously.  "Indeed, 
Lucy,  though  she  has  the  misfortune  not 
to  be  taught  or  confirmed  —  thou^^h  she 
has  not  availed  herself  of  the  privilege  of 
coming  to  church  —  though  she  is  wild, 
she  is  not  bad,  apart  from  such  lawless- 
ness as  her  father  and  brothers  may  have 
taught  her.  Now  what  will  become  of 
her  —  of  them  both  ?  Everybody  will  turn 
against  them.  She  will  be  separated  from 
the  few  friends  of  her  own  she  has  ever 
had,  and  if  even  he  does  not  care  for  her, 
and  they  are  both  miserable,  I  am  to 
blame  for  it  all,"  cried  Iris,  with  her  hazel 
eyes  opening  wide  and  her  lips  falling 
apart  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  a  great  deal 
too  tender-hearted  and  scrupulous,"  Lucy 
told  her  decidedly.  "  It  is  no  business  of 
yours;  you  ought  only  to  be  thankful  for 
your  own  escape." 

"  But  I  was  never  in  any  danger,"  per- 
sisted Iris,  "and  I  am  only  one  rescued 
to  two  ruined." 

"Such  a  one  to  such  a  pair!"  Lucy 
exclaimed  indignantly. 

Iris's  next  words  sounded  as  if  they 
were  in  answer  to  the  scornful  objection, 
though  she  had  neither  heard  nor  heeded 
it.  "There  is  something  fine  in  him. 
He  is  not  mercenary.  He  has  stood  by 
his  promise  to  his  friend  to  drink  nothing 
save  water;  and  she  —  she  is  not  wholly 
bad.  Oh  !  far  from  that,  when  one  thinks 
how  she  has  been  brought  up.  She  might 
have  had  the  making  of  a  grand  woman 
in  her.  And  who  made  any  of  us  to  dif- 
fer, Lucy,  that  we  should  condemn  instead 
of  being  sorry  for  them  ?  " 

"  But  they  are  not  sorry  for  themselves, 
and  it  is  their  look-out,"' protested  Lucy 
with  good-humored  impatience.  "Leave 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  of 
each  other.  If  there  be  any  good  in  them 
—  I  confess  it  is  not  very  conspicuous  to 
me  —  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  come  out.  My  dear,  forgive  me  for 
laughing  and  scolding  you  a  little,  but  I 
am  so  happy  on  your  account.  Lud  talked 
some  nonsense  about  her  being  a  splen- 
did wife  for  a  traveller  or  settler,  but  that 
is  because  nsien  think  it  necessary  to  praise 
courage  and  daring  wherever  they  meet 
them  —  even  King  Lud  falls  into  the  af- 
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fectation  —  while  they  don't  hesitate  to 
prefer  timidity  and  humility  in  any  woman 
with  whom  they  themselves  have  to  do. 
Who  prevented  Honor  Smith  from  being 
taught  and  confirmed,  and  from  coming 
to  church?  I  am  certain  she  had  every 
opportunity,  but  she  chose  to  be  a  hea- 
then. I  dare  say  she  will  continue  so 
after  she  is  Lady  Thwaite  —  a  fine  exam- 
ple for  her  household !  I  don't  know 
whether  even  the  bishop,  dear  old  soul, 
could  confirm  her  privately.  Iris,  how 
can  you  call  her  good?" 

"Everybody  who  is  confirmed  and 
comes  to  church  is  not  good,"  Iris  de- 
fended herself. 

"  Certainly  not,  but  at  least  they  put 
themselves  in  the  way  of  becoming  better. 
The  last  time  I  heard  you  speak  of  Sir 
William,  when  I  was  over  at  Lambford, 
you  never  hinted  at  reserves  of  nobility 
and  virtue  in  his  character.  Nobility  and 
virtue  in  a  man  who,  after  the  company 
he  has  kept  for  the  last  five  or  six  months, 
sinks  himself  and  destroys  his  usefulness 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  his  under-keeper  —  a  girl  like 
Honor  Smith  !  Don't  preach  the  reverse 
to  me.  The  man  must  always  have  had 
low  tastes,  which  is  not  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at,  and  he  had  never  got  quit  of 
them  —  you  may  spare  yourself  your  self- 
reproaches.  Iris,  I  am  surprised  that 
you  can  find  any  pity  to  waste  upon  him. 
Take  my  advice  and  don't  do  it,  dear;  be 
wiser  and  harder-hearted,  lest  people,  who 
do  not  know  you,  take  it  upon  them  to 
say  you  cared  a  little  for  him,  and  are 
disappointed  by  his  horrid  conduct." 

"I  don't  think  you  quite  understand, 
Lucy,"  said  Iris,  in  a  low,  slightly  hurt 
tone.  She  was  not  in  a  mood  to  mind 
what  people  said  of  her,  but  it  pained  her 
to  find  that  her  friend  could  not  sympa- 
thize with  her  in  her  tenderest  feelings. 
"  It  is  not  that  I  think  he  need  have  cared 
much  or  that  I  am  any  great  loss." 

"  My  darling,  don't  say  that  —  I  never 
thought  so,"  Lucy  interrupted  her  affec- 
tionately. "The  loss  of  every  hope  of 
you  might  well  be  the  greatest  earthly 
loss,  all  but  enough  for  a  man  to  break 
his  heart  about.  For  you  know  papa  does 
not  consider,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that 
a  Christian  ought  to  break  his  heart, 
quite,  about  any  merely  earthly  good. 
But  then  this  man  has  shamed  himself 
and  shown  that  he  was  a  world  inferior  to 
you,  not  capable  of  valuing  you.  I  know 
you  are  not  vain,  the  last  girl  in  the  world 
to  be  vain,  but  I  think  you  exaggerate 
unconsciously  here." 


On  the  following  day  there  was  some 
calming  down,  except  in  one  gentle  heart 
and  sensitive  conscience,  of  the  excite- 
ment over  the  great  event  of  the  week, 
which  as  far  transcended  the  long-talked- 
of  cotillon  ball,  or  the  Whitehills  hay- 
making, as  a  murder  surpasses  in  grim 
interest  a  cricket  match  or  a  flower  show. 
Lucy  and  Iris  strolled  together  to  a  nook 
which  they  were  pleased  to  call  their  own, 
in  the  overgrown  rectory  shrubberies. 

Iris  was  trying  to  enjoy,  as  she  had 
been  wont  to  do,  a  piece  of  work  and  a 
book  with  Lucy,  feeling  all  the  more  bound 
to  be  happy,  because  hard-working  Lucy 
was  making  an  hour  and  a  half's  leisure, 
on  purpose  to  spend  it  in  congenial  pur- 
suits with  her  friend.  If  only  Iris  could 
have  got  rid,  on  the  first  of  the  golden 
autumnal  days,  of  that  doleful  burden  of 
two  lives  wrecked  inadvertently  by  her 
means.  Lucy  might  tell  her  it  was  con- 
ceited to  think  so,  but  Iris  could  not  cast 
off  the  impression.  Poor  Sir  William! 
Poor  Honor!  Looking  at  their  marriage 
in  every  light,  Iris  could  not  believe  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  its  turning  out 
well. 

While  the  girls  sat  and  worked  and 
read,  with  the  undercurrent  of  troubled 
dreaming  on  one  side.  Lady  Thwaite,  the 
coming  dowager,  had  called  at  the  rectory. 
It  was  a  P.P.C.  call.  She  wished  to  see 
the  girls,  and  preferred  going  out  to  them, 
to  having  them  sent  for  to  come  in  to  her. 
Mrs.  Acton  accompanied  her,  and  the 
group  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  talking 
idle  nothings  among  the  box  and  laurel 
bushes. 

Then  there  was  a  summons  for  Mrs. 
Acton  to  return  to  the  house,  and  she 
made  a  sign  for  Lucy  to  accompany  her. 
"  Lady  Thwaite  has  something  to  say  to 
Iris,  and  we  had  better  leave  them  to 
themselves,"  the  little  woman  said  some- 
what fussily  to  her  daughter,  when  they 
were  a  few  paces  off. 

Lady  Thwaite  suddenly  stopped  the 
well-bred  nothings.  "  Do  you  know  what 
I  am  going  to  do,  Iris?"  she  inquired 
directly. 

"  No,"  said  Iris,  a  little  bewildered  and 
alarmed.  "I  thought  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  done.     What  can  you  do  ?  " 

"  For  him  —  nothing,  but  for  myself,  I 
hope,  a  good  deal,"  answered  the  lady 
hastily.  "  I  am  starting  to-morrow  morn- 
ing lor  Switzerland,  where  I  shall  pass 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  In  the  autumn  I 
shall  either  go  to  Italy  or  return  as  far  as 
Paris,  and  spend  the  winter  there." 

"  You  have  planned  the  trip  since  I  saw 
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you,"  remarked  Iris  awkwardly,  not  know- 
ing very  well  what  to  say. 

"Of  course.  Should  you  have  liked 
to  go  with  me  ?  But  you  would  have 
been  dreadfully  hurried  in  your  prepara- 
tions. Besides,  there  would  have  been 
no  use  in  proposing  it,  for  I  am  convinced 
Lady  Fermor  would  never  have  given  her 
consent.  She  has  quarrelled  with  the 
whole  world,  including  myself,  on  account 
of  Sir  William's  insane  behavior.  We 
are  all  alike  in  her  black  books,  as  if  we 
would  not  —  some  of  us  at  least  —  have 
done  our  very  best  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe." 

All  the  time  Lady  Thwaite  was  speak- 
ing she  was  thinking  to  herself,  "  It  is  the 
nice  thing  to  say  to  Iris  Compton,  and  I 
might  have  been  glad  of  her  company  in  a 
way.  Her  French  has  not  got  the  time 
to  rust  that  mine  has  had.  But  she  has 
shown  herself  an  unpractical  girl.  Above 
all,  I  might  meet  people  who  would  know 
her  name,  and  have  heard  of  the  Fermors. 
There  might  be  revivals  of  scandal  and 
unpleasant  reminiscences.  I  have  done 
my  duty  all  my  life,  why  am  I  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  other  people's  iniquities  ?  She 
has  been  a  fool  for  herself  and  others,  and 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  all  round, 
with  her  child's  face  and  her  goodness. 
I  am  not  sure  that  she  is  not  such  an  idiot 
as  to  repent,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  to 
show  her  repentance  when  it  is  too  late, 
for  she  looks  dreadfully  distressed,  and  is 
changing  color  every  minute." 

But  Iris  had  some  spirit  left.  "Thank 
you.  Lady  Thwaite,  I  should  not  like  to 
go  from  home  just  now,  even  though 
grandmamma  wished  it.  It  would  seem 
as  if  I  were  running  away,  either  from 
something  I  had  done,  or  from  something 
that  was  going  to  happen,"  she  finished  a 
little  vaguely,  but  she  held  up  her  head, 
and  there  was  a  fine  color  in  her  cheeks 
while  she  spoke. 

"  You  are  perfectly  right.  I  am  glad 
that  you  see  it  in  that  light,"  said  Lady 
Thwaite  approvingly.  "The  little  gossip 
which  mixes  your  name  with  the  affair 
will  soon  die  out.  I  wish  the  misfortune 
might  end  there." 

"  But  is  it  not  possible  for  everybody  to 
live  it  down,"  said  Iris  bravely.  "Must 
you  go.  Lady  Thwaite?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  had  a  long  trip 
to  the  Continent  in  my  mind  ever  since 
Sir  John's  death.  I  was  only  once  abroad, 
and  that  was  for  ray  honeymoon.  But  Sir 
John  caught  cold  the  second  week,  and 
was  not  able  for  sight-seeing,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  believe  that  he  would 


be  comfortable  or  could  get  well  till  he 
was  at  Whitehills  again.  Oh,  yes,  I  in- 
tended to  go,  but  I  did  not  imagine  that  I 
should  be  driven  off  in  this  fashion.  How 
I  wish  that  I  had  started  at  once  for  a 
change,  and  moved  on  as  I  felt  inclined  I  " 

"  But  could  you  not  help  them,"  inter- 
posed Iris  anxiously,  "Sir  William  and 
his  wife.''  they  will  have  nobody  to  stand 
by  them.  You  are  connected  with  him; 
you  have  influence  in  society." 

"Iris  Compton,  have  you  lost  your 
senses?  what  can  you  mean?"  protested 
Lady  Thwaite  indignantly.  "It  is  bad 
enough  to  think  of  such  a  woman  in  my 
place.  It  is  forcing  me  away  from  my 
home  and  my  friends,  but  for  you  to  sug- 
gest that  I  should  countenance  her  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  all  cry  out  so 
against  her,"  burst  from  Iris.  "  It  is  not 
fair,  and  it  is  merciless.  If  she  is  wild 
she  is  not  faster  in  her  rank  than  Lord 
Eastbury's  family  have  gloried  in  being 
in  theirs.  Maudie  and  Nanny  Hollis  have 
done  as  many  things  to  make  people 
stare,  without  a  particle  of  the  excuse  that 
Honor  Smith  could  plead.  You  have 
countenanced  Sir  William,  yet  one  would 
have  thought  that  harder  to  do." 

"It  was  hard,"  said  Lady  Thwaite  rue- 
fully, "to  acknowledge  a  rude  lout  in  my 
husband's  and  boy's  place,  and  to  defer 
to  him.  But  I  did  it;  nobody  could  say 
I  failed.  Oh,  Iris,  if  you  had  played  }-ouf 
part,  how  much  harm  and  sorrow  would 
have  been  spared  !  " 

The  reproach,  however  unmerited,  fell 
in  with  Iris's  equally  gratuitous  compunc- 
tion and  stung  her  sharply,  so  sharply 
that  it  helped  the  inconsistency  of  human 
nature  to  reassert  itself  proudly. 

"  How  can  you  speak  so  to  me.  Lady 
Thwaite?  was  I  this  man's  keeper?  He 
was  something  to  you;  he  could  be  noth- 
ing to  me." 

"Very  well,  Iris,  let  us  drop  the  sub- 
ject," said  Lady  Thwaite,  continuing  it  all 
the  same,  while  she  composed  her  ruffled 
plumes.  "It  is  true  I  have  no  call  to 
blame  you,  but  neither  should  you  be  so 
foolish  and  childish  as  to  suggest  that  I 
ought  to  adopt  this  ill  —  or  well  matched 
couple.  The  thing  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  an  instant.  It  would  be  improper 
—  wrong.  It  was  quite  different  in  Sir 
William's  case.  He  came  here  a  single 
man,  and  we  might  have  made  something 
of  him  amongst  us  all,  we  might  have 
trimmed  and  polished  him  by  judicious 
management.  Don't  put  up  your  lip,  you 
little  goose,"  Lady  Thwaite  was  provoked 
to  add,  though  she  was  no  longer  out  of 
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temper,  and  was  speaking  more  in  sorrow 
dashed  with  playfulness,  than  in  anger. 
"You  will  know  some  day  that  men  have 
to  be  managed  for  their  own  good,  as  well 
as  for  a  quiet  life  and  an  honorable  posi- 
tion, where  women  are  concerned.  But 
if  I  were  to  attempt  to  take  this  Honor 
Smith  up,  it  would  be  for  no  good  either 
to  her  or  any  one  else.  A  woman  like 
her  is  beyond  being  subdued  and  culti- 
vated. And  for  whom  should  I  make  the 
sacrifice  —  a  Sir  William,  a  distant,  unac- 
knowledged kinsman  of  my  late  husband, 
and  his  low-born,  ill-conditioned  wife,  with 
her  doubtful  reputation  —  however  you 
may  explain  it  away  and  defend  her.?" 
Lady  Thwaite  was  silent  once  more,  and 
then  finished  with  a  touch  of  natural  pa- 
thos, "  H  it  had  been  my  boy  grown  to  be 
a  man,  and  I  had  negotiated  his  marriage 
like  a  proud  mother  who  would  not  have 
counted  the  best  match  in  the  country,  or 
the  most  beautiful,  amiable  girl,  too  good 
for  her  son  ;  and  if  he  had  turned  against 
me,  against  all  his  wisest  advisers,  though 
I  cannot  imagine  it  of  Johnnie,  supposing 
he  had  lived  to  become  strong  and  grown 
a  man  ;  still,  if  he  had  chosen  the  worst 
rnstead  of  the  best  match,  I  might  have 
Iried  to  make  the  most  of  it  and  risked 
something,  or  even  lost  all  for  him.  But 
that  is  a  mother's  heart ;  no  other  heart 
can  be  like  a  mother's." 

Iris  might  have  answered,  none  save 
the  heart  of  that  most  perfect  type  of 
womanhood  in  which  motherliness  is  the 
central  human  principle  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  may  be  seen  in  the  little  girl 
who  "mothers"  in  succession  her  doll, 
her  kitten,  her  dog,  her  thoughtless  school- 
boy brother,  her  selfish  grown-up  sister 
her  exacting,  unconscionable  lover,  her 
grumpy  husband — until  the  long  roll  at' 
last  reaches  her  first  bond-fide  baby.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  aged  woman  whose 
last  conscious  thought  is  to  give  others 
pleasure  and  save  them  trouble.  But  Iris 
remained  silent. 

"  I  shall  not  see  you  for  some  time,  my 
dear  girl,"  said  Lady  Thwaite,  in  her  most 
caressing  tones;  "I  hope  —  nay,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  —  that  any  little 
misunderstanding  or  difference  of  opinion 
we  may  have  had  will  be  entirely  forgotten 
before  then.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall 
look  forward  to  our  next  meeting.  We 
part  friends,  don't  we.  Iris.'"' 

"  Oh,  yes ;  we  part  friends,"  answered 
Iris  a  little  mechanically,  and  Lady 
Thwaite  kissed  and  left  her. 

Iris  clasped  her  hands  and  asked  her- 
self, "Why  cannot  I  believe  her?     She 


blames  me,  to  be  sure ;  but  even  she  does 
not  refuse  to  admit  that  I  was  free  to  act 
as  I  chose.  Lucy  —  everybody  agrees  in 
that,  except  grandmamma,  and  I  can  make 
allowance  for  her  liking  for  Sir  William 
and  her  wish  to  get  an  establishment  for 
me.  Oh!  I  don't  want  an  establishment; 
and  it  is  most  humiliating  to  have  one 
sought  out  and  planned  for  on  my  account. 
He  did  not  think  of  things  in  that  light. 
However  unreasonable  and  unsuitable,  he 
sought  me  for  myself,  and  implored  me  to 
take  him  —  not  Whitehills.  Has  he  got 
over  it  already.?  Is  this  that  he  has  done 
getting  over  it,  or  will  worse  come  of  it, 
with  two  ungovernable,  reckless  spirits  in 
collision — not  in  union.?  Lady  Thwaite 
fears  it,  and  so  she  has  taken  herself  away 
not  to  be  tortured  or  shocked  by  the  trag- 
edy." 

Iris  set  herself  to  brood  on  all  the  most 
horrible  tragedies  —  the  unhappy  memo- 
ries of  which  lingered  in  a  remote,  primi- 
tive county  like  Eastwich.  There  were 
disappointed  lovers  who  had  shot  them- 
selves, dying  with  the  stain  of  their  life- 
blood  upon  their  hands.  There  were 
neglected,  ill-used  women  who  had  sought 
the  oblivion  of  strong  drink,  or  worked 
themselves  into  frenzied  madness  under 
the  contemplation  of  their  wrongs.  There 
were  hapless  little  children  who  grew  up 
uncared  for  and  forlorn,  bones  of  conten- 
tion instead  of  links  of  love  between  their 
miserable  fathers  and  mothers.  And  who 
was  it  that  had  first  used  the  defence 
which  Iris  had  made  so  glibly  to  Lady 
Thwaite?  Cain,  who  slew  his  brother 
Abel.  She  must  have  dismissed  Sir  Wil- 
liam, but  could  she  not  have  done  it  so 
gently,  with  such  humility  instead  of  pride, 
with  such  sympathy  and  sorrow,  that  she 
would  have  retained  him  as  her  friend? 
She  might  have  helped  to  win  him  to  what 
was  good  and  right,  in  place  of  sending 
him  to  his  destruction. 

One  of  poor  Honor's  grave  offences,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  rectory  especially,  was  that 
she  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
to  church.  But  Sir  William  had  always 
marched  there,  taken  his  seat  in  the  White- 
hills  pew,  and  joined  in  the  service  accord- 
ing to  military  usage.  From  the  first  day 
that  the  banns  were  published,  he  marched 
Honor  to  church  in  his  company,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  do  nothing  in  the 
dark,  and  they  were  not  ashamed  of  their 
purpose,  which  they  were  bringing  to  its 
legitimate  issue.  He  did  not  ask  her  to 
sit  with  him  in  the  Whitehills  pew ;  he  de- 
scended the  gallery  stairs,  and  sat  by  her 
in  one  of  the  humble  free  seats  near  the 
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door,  which  she  had  been  wont  to  occupy 
on  the  rare  occasions  when  she  had  been 
seen  at  church. 

He  did  not  enter  any  protest  against  her 
dress,  possibly  he  did  not  notice  it  in  the 
pitch  of  furious  reaction  and  defiance 
which  he  had  reached,  though  he  knew 
that  she  had  refused  all  gifts  from  him  till 
she  was  his  wife.  Thus  she  wore  nothing 
better  than  the  least  rusty  of  her  black 
gowns,  with  one  of  her  gaudy  colored 
neckerchiefs,  and  the  concession  of  a  hat 
over  her  rough  brown  hair.  In  this  guise 
she  still  appeared  a  handsome,  striking- 
looking  woman,  and  there  was  no  denying 
that  the  discharged  soldier  and  the  poach- 
ing scoundrel's  daughter  formed  a  comely, 
stalwart  couple. 

The  sensation  which  the  pair  excited 
was  beyond  what  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  entrance  of  the  queen  and 
every  member  of  the  royal  family  into  the 
country  church,  though  Eastwich  was  not 
behind  other  English  shires  in  loyalty. 
The  rector  had  difficulty  in  keeping  his 
place  and  countenance,  and  reading  with 
his  usual  solemn  dramatic  effect.  If 
Lady  Fermor  had  been  in  her  pew  she 
would  almost  certainly  have  spoken  out 
her  disapproval,  to  the  scandal  of  the 
community;  but  the  old  lady  was  absent, 
for  which  more  than  one  person  felt  de- 
voutly thankful. 

iris  saw  the  two  from  the  rectory  pew, 
and  after  one  startled,  wistful  glance,  in 
which  she  failed  to  meet  the  eye  of  either, 
a  certain  peace  stole  over  her  little  face. 
They  were  all  together  in  the  house  of 
God  ;  they  were  equal  in  his  sight.  Would 
not  he  make  everything  right  and  bring 
good  out  of  evil .'' 

Th^re  was  one  person  who  ventured  to 
greet  the  tabooed  bride  and  bridegroom, 
from  whom  others  separated  themselves 
and  scattered,  as  if  the  couple  were  un- 
canny, or  carried  about  with  them  the 
seeds  of  a  pestilence.  The  daring  indi- 
vidual was,  of  all  people,  that  modest  fel- 
low. King  Lud.  He  went  out  of  his  way 
to  intercept  and  address  Sir  William,  a 
piece  of  attention  which  met  with  no  en- 
couragement from  its  object,  and  drew 
down  censure  upon  the  bestower. 

"  iMy  dear  Ludovic,"  Mrs.  Acton  re- 
monstrated with  her  son  afterwards, 
"what  could  induce  you  to  come  promi 
nently  forward  and  speak  to  Sir  William 
Thwaite  to-day.?  You  were  not  so  inti- 
mate with  him  as  to  warrant  that.  It 
would  have  been  no  credit  to  you  if  you 


had  been  friends,  but,  I»believe,  you  were 
on  little  more  than  speaking  terms.  This 
was  such  a  conspicuous,  unnecessary 
step  on  your  part,  my  dear  boy,  and  it 
looked  —  it  really  looked  as  if  you  were 
lending  your  countenance  to  a  disgraceful 
proceeding  which  has  grieved  your  father 
and  me  very  much.  It  was  affording  a 
bad  example  on  your  part,  also,  Ludovic." 

"My  dear  mother!"  —  Ludovic  took 
the  reprimand  with  perfect  good  humor 
—  "I  could  not  cut  the  fellow  as  I  saw 
other  people  do,  because  he  was  going  to 
marry  any  woman  in  the  world  he  chose 
to  marry.  But  before  you  allow  your 
serenity  to  be  disturbed  remember  I  have 
no  countenance  to  lend.  I  am  a  poor 
beggar  of  a  naval  lieutenant,  a  complete 
nobody,  except  in  your  partial  estimation. 
And  as  to  a  bad  example,  I  hope  I  may 
never  supply  a  worse.  I  must  say,  if  the 
governor  has  no  more  evil  deed  than  this 
to  cut  him  up,  he  is  uncommonly  well  off, 
which,  I  am  willing  to  add  in  the  most 
filial  spirit,  he  deserves  to  be.  King 
Cophetua  may  still  marry  the  beggar- 
maid,  I  hope." 

Iris  looked  round  at  Ludovic  Acton 
with  eager  pleasure,  and  she  was  so  soft 
and  kind  to  him  for  the  next  few  days, 
that  if  ever  there  were  danger  of  friend- 
ship passing  into  love  this  was  the  time. 

Sir  William  Thwaite  and  Honor  Smith 
were  married,  without  more  trouble,  or 
without  any  demonstration  of  public  dis- 
satisfaction, on  the  day  they  had  fixed. 
They  went  on  no  marriajje  tour,  but  re- 
paired to  Whitehills,  which  was  likely  to 
afford  them  as  entire  retirement  as  they 
could  desire  or  hope  to  procure  else- 
where. 

Iris  Compton  returned  to  Lambford 
about  the  same  time.  For  some  weeks 
her  grandmother  shunned  her  systemati- 
cally, but,  beyond  the  fact  of  the  shunning, 
the  only  sign  of  Lady  Termor's  displeas- 
ure was  the  angry  light  in  her  eyes  and 
the  snarling  abruptness  of  her  tones, 
when  she  was  forced  to  speak  to  Iris.  As 
the  inevitable  intercourse  of  daily  life 
gradually  relaxed  Lady  Fermor's  avoid- 
ance of  her  granddaughter,  the  old  lady 
began  to  let  out  more  of  her  feelings. 
But  as  yet  it  was  no  worse  than  the  first 
scratches  inflicted  by  the  envenomed  tal- 
ons, and  Iris  had  known  so  little  of  the 
soft  pats  of  the  velvet  paws  which  fre- 
quently precede  such  attacks,  that  she 
could  bear  them  without  outcry,  only  with 
a  little  inward  moan. 
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The  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of 
a  complete  edition  of  Sophocles,  by  Pro- 
fessor Jebb,  is  an  event  of  interest,  not 
only  to  classical  students,  but  to  all  who 
care  for  literature.  No  living  English 
scholar  unites  in  himself  so  many  of  the 
qualities  which,  for  our  generation,  form 
the  ideal  of  classical  scholarship.  He  has 
the  passion  for  beauty,  the  feeling  for 
style  and  literary  expression,  the  artistic 
enthusiasm  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
But  he  is  moreover  a  laborious  worker 
over  a  wide  field  ;  he  has  grasped  the  his- 
tory of  the  ideas  and  usages  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  presents  his  learning  in  forms 
of  graceful  and  finished  composition. 
While  the  distinctive  movement  of  our 
own  day  in  the  province  of  classical  criti- 
cism has  been  towards  the  union  of  the 
literary  with  the  scientific  spirit,  the  latter 
has  tended  to  preponderate.  The  study 
of  language  and  archaeology  on  the  techni- 
cal side  seems  at  times  to  kill  the  literary 
sense.  Professor  Jebb  has  been  largely 
affected  by  the  scientific  movement  of  the 
age;  the  growing  influence  upon  him  of 
the  new  critical  and  comparative  methods 
may  be  traced  in  his  successive  writings. 
But  the  scientific  influence  has  strength- 
ened, not  impaired,  his  literary  perception 
by  broadening  the  basis  on  which  an  ap- 
preciative judgment  can  be  formed,  and 
by  adding  clearness,  completeness,  and 
precision  to  his  mode  of  statement  and  ex- 
position. 

After  excursions  into  various  domains 
of  classical  literature  and  archaeology,  he 
has  returned  to  Sophocles,  the  object  of 
his  earliest  affections,  with  his  brilliant 
powers  enriched  and  invigorated  by  these 
wider  studies.  He  is  more  erudite,  more 
scientific,  than  before,  but  not  less  artis- 
tic. 

This  volume  of  Sophocles  ought  to  ap- 
peal to  the  educated  public  through  the 
fine  literary  criticism  contained  in  the 
introduction,  and  even  more,  perhaps, 
through  the  prose  translation  which  ac- 
companies the  text.  The  translation,  as 
Professor  Jebb  explains  in  his  preface,  is 
intended  primarily  to  be  judged  "  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  commentator  as  an  in- 
dispensable instrument  of  lucid  interpre- 
tation."    But  he  adds  :  — 

The  second  object  which  has  been  proposed 

to  this  edition  regards  educated  readers  gen- 
erally, not  classical  students  alone.  It  is  my 
hope  —  whether  a  vain  one  or  not  I  hardly 
know  —  that  the  English  version  facing  the 
Greek  text  may  induce  some  persons  to  read  a 


play  of  Sophocles  as  they  would  read  a  great 
poem  of  a  modern  poet,  —  with  no  interposing 
nightmare  of  tvtttco  as  at  Athens  came  between 
Thackeray  and  his  instinctive  sense  of  what 
was  admirable  in  the  nature  and  art  around 
him,  —  but  with  free  exercise  of  the  mind  and 
taste,  thinking  only  of  the  drama  itself,  and  of 
its  qualities  as  such.  Surely  that  is,  above  all 
things,  what  is  to  be  desired  by  us  just  now  in 
regard  to  all  the  worthiest  literature  of  the 
world  —  that  people  should  know  some  part  of 
it  at  first  hand,  not  merely  through  manuals  of 
literary  history  or  magazine  articles. 

.  .  .  Any  one  who  had  read  thoroughly  and 
intelligently  a  single  play  such  as  the  (Edipus 
Tyrannus  would  have  derived  far  more  intel- 
lectual advantage  from  Greek  literature,  and 
would  comprehend  far  better  what  it  has  sig- 
nified in  the  spiritual  history  of  mankind,  than 
if  he  had  committed  to  memory  the  names, 
dates,  and  abridged  contents  of  a  hundred 
Greek  books  ranging  over  half-a-dozen  cen- 
turies. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  quote 
the  innumerable  felicities  of  the  prose 
translation,  or  adequately  to  illustrate  a 
quality  which  the  Greeks  call //erpiorTyc  — 
the  reserve,  the  temperate  strength,  the 
harmonious  perfection  of  the  whole.  A 
translator  needs  constantly  to  bear  in 
mind  the  Greek  proverb,  "The  half  is 
greater  than  the  whole "  —  a  proverb 
whose  truth  has  too  often  been  forgotten 
by  the  authors  of  the  revised  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  Language  must  not 
be  forced  to  go  beyond  its  own  capacities. 
Occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  Pro- 
fessor Jebb  himself  is,  perhaps,  misled  by 
a  scrupulous  desire  to  bring  out  the  full 
meaning  of  the  original,  into  expressions 
which  are  rather  elaborate  and  over- 
weighted. Yet,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
no  one  else  could  have  produced  a  trans- 
lation in  which  the  claims  of  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  are  so  finely  reconciled. 

The  language  of  Sophocles  may  well 
strike  despair  into  the  translator  or  com- 
mentator. It  is  a  mysterious  union  of 
popular*  and  literary  idiom,  of  learning 
and  originality.  Apparently  simple,  it  is 
full  of  subtle  associations, t  and  charged 
with  poetic  memories  of  the  past.  Over 
and  above  its  obvious  sense  it  has  a  mean- 
ing and  emotion  which  these  memories 
and  associations  waken.  It  is  a  language 
of  delicate  suggestion  and  allusiveness,  re- 
sembling in  some  measure  the  language 

*  For  colloquial  phrases  see  O.  T.  336,  363,  97 1, 
1008.  I  suspect  that  the  expression  VVV  TCaOL  X(ii-P<o 
(O.  T.  596)  is  one  of  this  kind. 

t  E.g-.,  O.  T.  161,  'Apreniv,  d  KVKloevT^  ayopdg 
dpovov  evKkea  ddaaei.  930,  -Kavrekfjg  dufiap.  See 
the  notes  on  both  passages. 
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of  Virgil  and  of  Milton.  It  means  more 
—  nay,  at  times  something  other  —  than  it 
seems  to  say.  Shifting  lights  and  colors 
play  about  the  words,*  which  defy  strict 
analysis  ;  when  we  attempt  to  reduce  them 
to  prosaic  simplicity  they  elude  our  grasp. 
Without  doing  violence  to  Attic  idiom, 
Sophocles  freely  handles  familiar  phrases, 
and  puts  a  gentle  pressure  upon  common 
words,  to  extract  from  them  a  fresh  sig- 
nificance.t 

It  sometimes  becomes  a  nice  question 
whether  a  word  can,  in  some  one  or  two 
passages,  bear  a  meaning  quite  different 
from  its  current  acceptation.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  privilege  of  a  poet  to  force  a  word 
back,  along  the  line  of  its  own  develop- 
ment, in  the  direction  of  its  etymology  or 
of  primitive  usage.  One  of  the  boldest 
experiments  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  Tennyson's  poem,  "  Love  and  Duty," 
where  these  lines  occur :  — 

Live  —  yet  live  — 
Shall  sharpest  pathos  blight  us,  knowing  all 
Life  needs  for  life  is  possible  to  will  — 
Live  happy. 

"Pathos"  is  here  used  in  its  old  Greek 
sense  of  "suffering."  The  general  tenor 
and  context  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  special 
phrases,  such  as  "  apathetic  end,"  that  pre- 
cede, prepare  us  for  this  meaning.  It  re- 
mains, however,  an  open  question  whether 
the  experiment  is  not  too  venturesome. 
Now,  some  distinguished  Greek  scholars 
have  supposed  that  in  CEd.  Tyr.  44-45, 

wf  Toiaiv  kfirreipotat  not  rag  ^v/j,(l>opag 
l^daag  opo)  naktara  tuv  fiov^ievfuiTuv, 

the  word  ^vficpopdc^  in  combination  with 
TcJv  jSovAeDjuarwv,  has,  contrary  to  its  recog- 
nized usage,  the  meaning  of  comparisons 
(of  counsels),  on  the  analogy  of  the  phrase 
^IKpipeiv  (SovAevnara.  Professor  Jebb  right- 
ly, as  I  think,  decides  against  this  view. 
But,  it  might  be  asked,  is  such  a  departure 
from  usage  itiore  violent  than  Tennyson's 
"pathos".?  Yes;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  in  Tennyson  the  context  is  itself  a 
sufficient  guide,  and  places  the  meaning 
beyond  all  doubt,  while  in  Sophocles  the 
unfamiliar  sense  —  if,  indeed,  it  is  in- 
tended —  comes  on  us  a  surprise,  and  is, 
to  say  the  very  least,  ambiguous. 

*  E.g-.,  d^daTifioc,  o.  T.  987. 

t  See  notes  on  O.  T.  34,  6aifi6vo}V  avfd?ilaycuc ; 
420  and  1208,  ?itfirjv ;  728,  V7roaTpa<l>eig ;  677,  laog. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Verrall  that 
XpsiCL  in  O.  T.  725  means  "  enquiry :  "  cf.  W^  of  an 
oracle,  and  XPV^'^  once  in  Pindar  fO.  13,  108)  in  the 
sense  of  "  the  response  of  an  oracle. 


Plutarch*  records  a  striking  statement 
made  by  Sophocles  about  himself,  to  the 
effect-  that,  after  he  had  outgrown  the 
pompous  style  of  ^schylus,  he  adopted  a 
harsh  and  artificial  manner,  which  he 
finally  exchanged  for  that  style  which  "  is 
best  suited  for  ethical  portraiture."  Now, 
his  dramatic  activity  extended  over  sixty- 
two  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  plays.  His  seven 
extant  tragedies  belong,  it  would  seem,  to 
the  third  of  the  periods  above  indicated, 
and  represent  his  mature  style,  which  is 
equally  removed  from  turgid  grandeur  and 
affected  ingenuity,  and  expresses  with  un- 
rivalled truth  and  delicacy  the  play  of  the 
idealized  human  emotions. 

It  requires  a  highly  trained  and  sensi- 
tive instinct  to  detect  the  niceties  of  the 
Sophoclean  language,  to  note  the  deflec- 
tions from  ordinary  usage,  and  to  interpret 
tire  pregnant  expressions  of  the  poet  with- 
out arresting  their  life  and  petrifying  them 
into  rigid  forms  which  cannot  contain 
them.  Professor  Jebb  is  gifted  with  a 
sympathetic  insight  into  Greek  idiom  and 
the  latent  capacities  of  the  language.  He 
has  a  remarkable  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  a 
unique,  faculty  of  infusing  poetry  into 
grammar,  of  leading  his  readers,  through 
particles,  moods,  and  tenses,  vividly  to 
realize  the  dramatic  situation  and  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  speaker.  Under 
his  guidance  we  seem  not  so  much'  to  be 
engaged  in  a  work  of  logical  analysis  or 
of  skilful  dissection  as  to  be  following  a 
vital  process  of  growth  and  of  construc- 
tion. We  are  admitted  to  watch  the  inner 
movements  of  the  poet's  thought  and  to 
see  the  motives  which,  in  all  probability, 
determined  the  choice  of  this  or  that 
word  or  phrase.  The  style  of  the  tragic 
dialogue  in  particular,  has  never  been  so 
justly  appreciated  or  luminously  inter- 
preted as  in  this  edition.  Between  the 
language  of  the  dialogue  and  of  the  lyrical 
portions  of  a  Greek  play  there  is  an  im- 
portant distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
In  writing  choral  songs  the  dramatists 
had  well-known  models  to  follow,  and 
employed  a  style  that  was  prescribed  by 
literary  tradition.  A  new  problem  had  to 
be  solved  when  they  came  to  the  dialogue. 
Here  they  were  discovered  entering  upoa 
new  paths,  and  had  difficulties  to  over- 
come not  unlike  those  which  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  first  Greek  historians  and 
orators,  in  whose  hands  an  artistic  prose 
was  shaped.  The  dramatic  poet,  whose 
province  it  was  to  compress  into  a  brief 

•  Plut,  De  Prefect.  Virt  Sent,  p.  79,  B. 
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compass  the  portrayal  of  character  in 
action,  to  depict  the  conflict  between  indi- 
vidual wills,  to  delineate  the  successive 
moments  in  the  fortunes  of  the  actors  and 
the  corresponding  feelings  awakened  in 
their  minds,  needed  a  vehicle  of  literary 
expression  which  should  convey  reason- 
ings terser  and  more  compact,  thought 
and  emotion  more  concentrated,  than 
could  be  conveyed  through  the  epic  or 
the  lyrical  styles.  Tragedy,  moreover, 
even  before  it  became  in  the  hands  of 
Euripides  a  poetical  image  of  public  de- 
bate in  the  law-courts  and  assemblies, 
could  not  but  catch  the  tone  and  accent  of 
civic  life.  Professor  Jebb  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  that  in  the  course  of  preparing 
his  commentaries  on  the  "Electra"and 
the  "  Ajax,"  he  "  had  been  led  to  see  more 
clearly  the  intimate  relation  which  in  cer- 
tain respects  exists  between  Greek  tragic 
dialogue  and  Greek  rhetorical  prose,  and 
to  feel  the  desire  of  studying  more  closely 
the  whole  process  by  which  Greek  oratory 
had  been  developed."  Thus  it  was  "as  a 
preparation  in  one  department  for  the 
task  of  editing  Sophocles  that  the  special 
studies  embodied  in  the  *  Attic  Orators  ' 
had  originally  been  undertaken." 

These  and  kindred  studies  have  sup- 
plied him  with  a  wealth  of  material  hith- 
erto unused  in  interpreting  the  tragic 
dialogue,  while  his  powers  of  lucid  expres- 
sion enable  us  to  follow  with  ease  the 
reconstructive  effort  of  the  commentator, 
and  with  him  to  trace  the  process  by 
which  the  colloquial  idiom  is  moulded 
anew  as  it  pas-ses  through  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet.  No  one  but  a  scholar 
who  has  a  natural  affinity  with  Greek 
modes  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  who  is 
penetrated  by  the  Greek  spirit,  could  at- 
tempt such  a  task  without  falling  into 
fanciful  speculations.  But  not  the  least 
of  Professor  Jebb's  virtues  as  a  commen- 
tator is  his  perfect  sanity  and  sobriety  of 
judgment. 

In  speaking  of  the  double  meanings 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Sophoclean 
language,.  I  would  explain  myself  more 
precisely.  Conington,  in  his  commentary 
on  Virgil,  had  got  hold  of  a  true  idea,  one 
which  may  be  applied  to  Sophocles  as 
well  as  to  Virgil,  when  he  sought  to  dis- 
entangle the  various  associations  and 
reminiscences  which  are  woven  into  the 
texture  of  the  Virgilian  phrases,  and  to 
show  the  blended  colors  which  meet  in  a 
single  word.  But  even  he  is  sometimes 
led  to  press  the  principle  to  a  point  at 
which  the  different  meanings  are  not 
different  only  but  mutually  inconsistent. 


Take,    for     instance,    his     comment    on 
JEneid  i.  748-9:  — 

Nee  non  et  vario  noctem  sermone  trahebat 
Infelix  Dido. 

Here  he  attempts  to  find  in  the  phrase, 
trahere  noctem^  the  double  sense  of  "  to 
speed  the  night  along,"  and  "  to  protract 
the  night."  "Perhaps,"  he  says,  "Virgil 
intended  to  blend  the  two  notions  in  spite 
of  their  apparent  inconsistency.'*  The 
inconsistency,  surely,  is  real  as  well  as 
apparent.  Now  the  extension  of  a  similar 
principle  to  Greek  syntax  requires  to  be 
very  carefully  guarded  and  explained,  if 
we  would  avoid  a  confusion  which  in  this 
case  is  so  far  worse  than  in  the  first,  as  it 
affects  not  a  particular  phrase  only,  but 
the  whole  thought  of  a  sentence.  No  one, 
indeed,  will  deny  that  the  Greek  language 
admits  of  what  the  grammarians  call 
"mixed"  constructions,  in  which  two 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  thought 
have,  as  it  were,  met  and  fought  together, 
and  neither  has  completely  prevailed  over 
the  other.  But  commentators  are  too 
ready  to  shirk  rather  than  to  solve  a  gram- 
matical difficulty  by  referring  in  vague 
terms  to  this  principle ;  nay,  there  are 
notes  in  which  moods  and  cases  are  sub- 
jected to  a  double  grammatical  govern- 
ment, which  requires  us  to  suppose  that 
contradictory  ideas  were  together  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It  seems  to  be 
assumed  that  a  "  mixed  construction " 
naturally  produces  a  confused  thought. 
But  the  assumption  is  by  no  means  true. 
A  thought  may  be  conveyed  through  forms 
which  from  the  grammatical  point  of  view 
are  imperfectly  fused,  and  yet  the  thought 
itself,  which  results  from  this  imperfect 
fusion,  need  not  be  blurred  or  indistinct, 
much  less  self-contradictory.  A  clear 
thought  often  struggles  for  utterance,  and 
fails  to  express  itself  in  strict  and  logical 
form,  not  because  the  speaker  does  not 
know  what  he  means,  but  because  he  is 
over  eager  to  say  it. 

That  Greek  modes  of  speech  are  too 
subtle  and  flexible  to  be  bound  by  the 
rules  of  grammarians,  that  they  break 
loose  from  such  rigorous  prescriptions 
and  follow  the  ways  of  the  living  voice 
and  the  spontaneous  movements  of 
thought,  is  a  fact  which  the  commentator 
has  often  forgotten,  and  of  which  he 
needs  again  and  again  to  be  reminded. 
No  one  has  stated  the  fact  with  more 
force  or  truth  than  Professor  Jowett  in 
the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  Thucyd- 
ides.  Allowing  for  reservations  on  par- 
ticular points,  I  cordially  subscribe  to  his 
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general  statement  of  the  principle,  so  well 
expressed  in  those  pages.  But  I  hope  I 
may  not  be  held  guilty  of  presumption 
and  suspected  of  depreciating  the  eminent 
services  he  has  rendered  to  Greek  and  to 
English  literature,  or  of  undervaluing  the 
literary  and  scholarly  work  of  his  pupil, 
Professor  Campbell,  if  I  say  that  the  ten- 
dency of  both  these  scholars  (of  the  pupil 
more  than  of  the  master)  has  been  in  prac- 
tice to  misapply  a  sound  principle,  and  to 
present  it  in  such  a  light  as  to  suggest 
(what  they  certainly  do  not  believe)  that 
in  the  days  of  Thucydides  and  Sophocles 
language  was  in  so  fluid  a  state  and  gram- 
mar so  unfixed,  that  words  might  mean 
almost  anything,  and  that  clear  thinking 
is  as  little  to  be  looked  for  from  the  Peri- 
clean  age  as  accurate  writing.  That 
Thucydides  was  "writing  in  an  ante-gram- 
matical age  "  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that 
he  was  writing  in  an  age  previous  to  gram- 
marians. But  there  was  grammar  before 
there  were  grammarians,  and  a  grammar, 
moreover,  far  more  precise  than  was  ob- 
served by  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  who 
cannot  be  accepted  as  affording  a  perfect 
parallel  to  the  Greek  tragedians.  The 
grammar  of  Sophocles  is  not,  indeed,  as 
strict  and  systematic  as  that  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  still  it  is  part  of  a  devel- 
oped Attic  idiom,  whose  normal  usages 
had  been  firmly  traced,  in  which  moods, 
voices,  tenses  are  in  no  way  interchange- 
able, whose  very  irregularities  were  due 
rather  to  the  desire  for  clearness  and 
naturalness,  than  to  "confused  modes  of 
thought "  which  Professor  jovvett  as- 
cribes to  Thucydides. 

In  Thucydides,  and  even  in  Sophocles, 
there  are  many  experiments  in  words  and 
in  construction,  many  tentative  and  some 
hazardous  forms  of  expression,  which 
Aristophanes  or  Demosthenes  would  have 
rejected,  but  nothing  which  would  war- 
rant us  in  placing  either  author  above  the 
genius  and  idiom  of  the  language.  At 
what  point  neglect  of  grammar  becomes 
violation  of  idiom  cannot  be  stated  in 
general  terms.  Special  instances  must 
be  taken  and  scrutinized  each  on  their 
own  merits,  and  it  is  one  of  the  marked 
features  of  Professor  Jebb's  edition  that, 
in  estimating  the  value  of  various  read- 
ings or  in  justifying  a  phrase  or  construc- 
tion, he  faces  the  problem  in  each  case, 
and  lets  us  see  how  "  irregular  "  grammar 
may  yet  be  perfectly  idiomatic.  The  elas- 
ticity of  the  Greek  language  is  not  license 
or  caprice.  It  arises  from  the  desire  to 
add  life  and  variety,  to  adjust  new  ideas 
to    existing    but     inadequate     forms    of 


speech,  to  arrange  the  thought  in  a  frame- 
work supplied  by  nature  rather  than  by 
the  laws  of  grammatical  sequence  and 
symmetry,  so  that  the  general  form  in 
which  a  sentence  is  moulded  influences 
the  syntactical  structure  of  the  parts. 
Attraction,  false  analogy,  sudden  changes 
of  construction  —  these  and  many  other 
things  are  admitted  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
degree  that  is  unknown  in  Latin  writers. 
The  difficulty  of  the  commentator  lies  not 
so  much  in  stating  the  principle  truly  as 
in  applying  it  correctly;  and  it  is  mainly 
by  the  application  that  the  merits  of  gram- 
matical criticism  must  be  tested.  I  have 
heard  Shilleto  say  in  a  lecture,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  that  the  longer  he 
lived  '*the  more  reluctant  he  was  to  de- 
clare anything  impossible  in  Greek." 
Such  a  saying  would  satisfy  the  most  ad- 
vanced believers  in  grammatical  laxity. 
But  when  he  came  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  text,  and  to  discuss 
whether  some  given  expression  was  ad- 
missible in  Greek,  no  one  could  more 
triumphantly  vindicate  the  genius  and  the 
idiom  of  the  language  from  violation. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  meets  a 
commentator  is,  how  far  it  is  his  duty  to 
give  alternative  explanations.  The  natural 
bent  of  those  whom  we  may  call  ol  ^sovre^ 
—  those  who  treat  the  Attic  Greek  of  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century  bc.  as  in  a 
perfectly  fluid  and  unstable  condition  —  is 
to  multiply  such  alternatives  without  giv- 
ing any,  or,  at  least,  a  sufficient  reason  for 
preferring  one  alternative  to  another. 
There  are,  doubtless,  not  a  few  passages 
where  it  would  require  a  very  audacious 
person  to  pronounce  confidently  between 
rival  interpretations.  Most  scholars  can 
recall  lines  over  which  they  have  hesi- 
tated long,  when  the  balance  seems  so 
nicely  poised  that  it  depends  on  some 
accident  of  the  moment  —  a  passing  mood 
or  touch  from  without  —  to  determine 
which  way  it  shall  incline.  But  this  is 
true  of  poetic  diction,  not  in  Greek  only, 
but  in  all  languages,  including  our  own. 
If,  however,  in  every  third  or  fourth  line 
of  a  poem  we  are  reduced  to  such  honest 
doubts  and  waverings,  we  must  infer  either 
that  the  author  writes  badly,  or  that  we 
have  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  language.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  not  really 
so  much  a  matter  of  guess-work  as  the 
numerous  alternatives  offered  to  us  by 
classical  editors  would  imply.  Sometimes 
it  may  happen  that  we  have  in  our  own 
mind  a  strong  conviction  in  favor  of  one 
definite   interpretation,  but  that   the   im- 
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pression  is  incommunicable;  it  rests  on  a 
sense  or  instinct  which  cannot  be  justified 
by  artrument.  In  such  cases  the  final 
verdict  must  be  left  to  the  few  who  are 
acknowledu^ed  to  possess  the  surest  in- 
si'^ht  and  the  finest  tact  in  handling  lan- 
o^uage.  There  is  no  other  tribunal  to 
appeal  to.  Classical  scholars  are,  unluck- 
ily, not  in  the  position  of  the  Browning 
Society,  whose  doubts  can  be  resolved  by 
an  infallible  authority. 

But  putting  aside  such  cases,  there  are, 
as  a  rule,  valid  grounds  on  whfch  a  decis- 
ion may  be  based.  It  is  almost  as  serious 
an  error  for  a  commentator  to  place  side 
by  side  several  interpretations  without 
furnishing  the  materials  for  arriving  at  a 
rational  conclusion,  as  it  would  be  for  a 
writer  on  etymology  to  give  us  an  open 
choice  between  a  guess  of  Plato's  and  a 
scientific  result  of  comparative  philology. 
Many  current  interpretations  are  demon- 
strably wrong,  and  the  only  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  mentioning  them  at  all  is  that 
they  are  still  current,  and  therefore  need 
refutation.  But  the  mere  fact  that  some 
great  name  is  associated  with  an  absurd 
interpretation  is  hardly  a  plea  for  reviving 
it,  on  the  ground  of  the  historical  interest 
that  attaches  even  to  the  mistakes  of 
great  men.  Still  less  ought  the  stray  fan- 
cies of  obscurer  critics  to  be  recorded  in 
the  notes  among  a  series  of  other  options 
equally  ingenious,  but  no  less  certainly 
wrong.  Commentaries  have  already  out- 
grown their  just  dimensions,  and  are  usu- 
ally out  of  all  proportion  to  t!ie  text.  To 
know  how  to  omit,  to  discriminate,  and 
to  decide,  has  become  almost  the  first 
requisite  in  an  editor.  In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  author  doubtless  had  some  one 
meaning,  and  it  is  the  business  of  one 
who  interprets  him  to  tell  us  what  he  con- 
ceives that-iDeaning  to  have  been,  and  to 
show  the  grounds  of  his  decision. 

The  practice  observed  by  Professor 
Jebb  in  this  edition  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  to  mention  various  interpretations 
only  where  there  is  room  for  serious  and 
legitimate  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
poet.  He  ignores  such  alternatives  as  are 
not  commended  either  by  their  intrinsic 
merit  or  by  a  weight  of  authority  which 
cannot  be  disregarded.  Yet  his  notes, 
while  generally  avoiding  direct  refutation, 
incidentally  sweep  aside  a  large  mass  of 
rubbish  which  has  found  its  way  into  most 
editions.  Very  seldom  will  his  judgment 
in  respect  of  such  omissions  be  found  at 
fault.  There  is,  perhaps,  only  one  pas- 
sage where  he  altogether  omits  to  notice 
the  obvious  rendering,  which  in  this  case  j 


surely  is  the  true  one.  The  speech  in 
which  Teiresias  is  stung  by  the  taunts  of 
CEdipus  to  denounce  him  as  the  slayer  of 
Laius  contains  these  words  (420-423):    — 

(ioTjg  Sc  TTJg  arj^  irolog  ovk  tarai  TufiijV 
TiOlog  KLdaipdv  ovxi  aviKpuvog  raxa, 
orav  KUTaladrf  rdv  v/ievaLov,  bv  So/uoig 
uvopfwv  EtaeTrXevaag  evjr?u)iag  rvxuv; 

The  lines  are  thus  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Jebb  :  — 

And  what  place  shall  not  be  harbor  to  thy 
shriek,  what  of  all  Cithaeron  shall  not  ring 
with  it  soon,  when  thou  hast  caught  the  mean- 
ing of  the  marriage  song  wherewith  thou  wert 
borne  to  thy  fatal  haven  in  yonder  house,  after 
a  voyage  so  fair  ? 

The  note  is  as  follows  :  *'  bv  cognate  ace. 
to  elaeirXsvaag^  as  if  v/xevaiov  had  been  nXovv; 
uvopfMv  is  added  predicatively,  'though  it 
(thy  course)  led  thee  to  no  true  haven.'  " 
The  objections  to  this  interpretation  are 
that  (i)  the  vfLsvacog  is  not  itself  the  ttTlovc 
nor  akin  to  it  in  meaning,  but  an  external 
accompaniment  of  the  ttTmvc  It  is,  there- 
fore, very  harsh  to  take  bv  as  a  cognate 
accusative.  Surely  it  is  not  Greek  to  say 
n^iv  I'/zevctov,  meaning  "to  sail  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  marriage-song  ;  "  (2)  the 
epithet  uvopfiov  is  an  unnatural  one  to  apply 
to  the  course  or  ;rAoi)f,  still  more  so  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  Tr/iovf.  Indeed  the 
combination  bv  elaenT^vaag  can  hardly  mean 
anything  but  "  into  which  thou  didst  sail." 
We  are  thus  brought  back  to  the  ordinary 
view,  according  to  which  the  vfiivatoc  is 
the  haven  into  which  he  sailed:  "when 
thou  hast  learned  the  meaning  of  those 
nuptials,  in  which,  within  that  house,  thou 
didst  find  a  fatal  haven,  after  a  voyage  so 
fair."  Nothing  can  possibly  be  urged 
against  this  rendering  except  that  vfievaLog, 
strictly  speaking,  is  the  "marriage  song," 
not  the  "marriage;"  but  this  fast  dis- 
tinction is  scarcely  maintained  in  poetrj*. 

This  is  not  the  place  todiscussin  detail 
the  subject  of  conjectural  emendations. 
No  one,  however,  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  textual  criticism  will  be  inclined 
to  slight  the  gains  that  scholarship  has 
won  through  the  lafeors  in  this  department, 
not  only  of  past  generations  of  scholars, 
but  in  our  own  day  of  such  men  as  Cobet 
(in  spite  of  rashness)  and  Madvig.  Those 
who  judge  Madvig  only  by  his  '■'Adversa- 
ria Critica,^^  where  admirable  theory  is 
united  to  some  very  dubious  practice,  and 
who  think  of  him  as  the  author  of  a  few 
brilliant  and  of  many  superfluous  emenda- 
tions of  Greek  prose,  not  to  mention  cer- 
tain tasteless  and  even  unmetrical  verse 
emendations,  ought  to   study  him  at  his 
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best  in  the  "  De  Finibus  "  of  Cicero  and 
in  his  emendations  of  Livy,  whose  pages 
have  been  illumined  under  his  touch.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  observed  that  Latin 
prose  authors,  from  one  point  of  view, 
afford  the  best  field  for  the  exercise  of  an 
emendator's  faculty,  owing  to  the  very 
rigor  and  precision  of  Latin  prose  idiom. 
But,  after  all,  the  limits  within  which  such 
a  second-sight  as  Bentley  claimed  for  him- 
self —  "a  certain  divining  tact  and  inspira- 
tion "  —  can  profitably  be  employed,  are 
singularly  narrow.  Many  sanguine  hopes 
would  be  abated  if  we  did  but  reflect  what 
a  small  percentage  of  conjectures  have 
borne  the  test  of  time  and  received  the 
stamp  of  scientific  certitude. 

Of  all  authors  Sophocles  is  one  of  the 
most  perilous  for  a  critic  to  tamper  with  : 

His  style  [says  Professor  Jebb,  p.  Ivjii.]  is 
not  seldom  analogous  to  that  of  Virgil  in  this 
respect,  that,  when  his  instinct  felt  a  phrase 
to  be  truly  and  finely  expressive  he  left  the 
logical  analysis  of  it  to  the  discretion  of  gram- 
marians then  unborn.  I  might  instance  vvv 
TTuai  ;tafpw  (O.  T.  596).  Such  a  style  may 
easily  provoke  the  heavy  hand  of  prosaic  cor- 
rection ;  and,  if  it  requires  sympathy  to  inter- 
pret and  defend  it,  it  also  requires,  when  it 
has  once  been  marred,  a  very  tender  and  very 
temperate  touch  in  any  attempt  to  restore  it. 

Nothing  could  be  better  said;  and  the 
caution  was  never  more  needed  than  to- 
day, when  not  in  Germany  only  but  in  En- 
gland Greek  texts  are  being  not  amended 
but  re-written.     Scholarship  at   this  mo- 
ment has  as  much  to   fear  from   erudite 
absurdities    as    from    almost    any    other 
cause.     The  worst  of   it   is  that   the  fig- 
ments of  emendators  claim  admission  in 
the  name   of  common   sense,  which   fre- 
quently serves  only  as  a  mask  for  igno- 
rance of  Greek  idiom.     Ingenuity  without 
insight,  encyclopaedic  study  without  judg- 
ment or  perception,  these  are  the  things 
that  corrupt  the  classics  and  bring  learn- 
ing itself  into  disrepute.     Professor  Jebb 
ha's  been  faithful  to  the  canons  he  himself 
has   laid    down    about    emendation.     He 
deals  in  conjecture  only  where  the  read- 
ing of  the  MSS.  is  confessedly  hopeless. 
His  own  conjectures  are  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, of  which  he  admits  nine  into  the  text. 
Most  of  these  are  highly  plausible,  and 
two  of  them  attain  as  nearly  as  can  be  to 
certainty.* 

*  The  first  anji  most  striking  occurs  in  line  1218, 
where  the  MSS.  have  6vf)0imi  yap  (Jf  TcepiaXka 
laniuv  {vv.  II.  TrepiaAa  d;^ecjv)  kK  aTOiidrcdV.  Pro- 
fessor Jebb's  brilliant  restoration  is  dvpoimi  yap 
uairep  ld?i,e(J.ov  ;t;£wv  kK  OTOficiTov,  "  i  jjwail  as  one 
who  pours  a  dirge  from  his  lips."     The  second  of  such 


I  would  now  indicate  a  few  passages 
wherp  I  venture  to  disagree  from  Profes- 
sor Jebb,  or  where  I  find  his  explanations 
insufficient.  Let  me  begin  with  the  much 
vexed  lines  219-223:  — 

dyo)  ^Evog  fj.ev  rov  Xoyov  tovS'  k^epu, 
^ivog  de  rov  Trpaxdevrog ;  ov  yap  dv  fiaKpdv 
Ixvevov  avTOQ,  fi^  ovk  exojv  tl  avfj.j3o7iXiv. 
vvv  6',  varepog  yap  dardi  elg  dcrrovg  teAu, 
Vfuv  TTpocjxjvcJ  ndai  KadjueioLC  rdde. 

The  lines  are  thus  translated  in  this  edi- 
tion :  — 

These  words  will  I  speak  publicly,  as  one 
who  has  been  a  stranger  to  this  report,  a 
stranger  to  the  deed ;  for  I  could  not  have 
tracked  it  far  by  myself,  if  I  had  not  had  some 
clue.  But  as  it  is  —  since  it  was  only  after  the 
time  of  the  deed  that  I  was  numbered  a  The- 
ban  among  Thebans  —  to  you,  the  Cadmeans 
all,  I  do  thus  proclaim. 

Professor  Jebb's  negative  criticisms  in 
his  appendix  are,  I  think,  conclusive.    But 
he  fails  to  notice  one  grave  difficulty  about 
his  own  rendering.     The  form  of  the  con- 
ditional sentence,  "for  I  could  not  have 
tracked  it  far  by  myself  if  I  had  not  had 
some   clue,"   implies    a    thought   in    the 
speaker's  mind,  "  But  I  had  a  clue."     The 
context,  however,  clearly  shows  that  CEdi- 
pus    regards   himself  as  having  no  clue; 
and  the  very  next  words,  vvv  de,  "as  it  is," 
mean,  according  to  Professor  Jebb;  "as  I 
have  no  clue."     We  are  thus  reduced  to 
a  logical  contradiction.     The  key  to  the 
difficulty  seems   to   me  to  be  this.     The 
sentence  ov  yap  dv  fiaKpdv  Ixvevov  (where  the 
yap,  as  Professor  Jebb  sees,  justifies  h^epib^ 
not  ievog)  has  a   supposed  protasis,  el  (m^ 
k^eiirov^    to  be    supplied    from    elepw;    the 
clause  iiTj  OVK  Ix^^,  though  conditional   in 
form,  —  being  added  as  a  second  protasis, 
an  afterthought  explaining  and  expanding 
the  idea  of  ai»r6f,  —  is  not  in  sense  truly 
conditional;  it  is  drawn  by  a  sort  of  at- 
traction into  the  conditional  form  in  which 
the    whole   sentence    is    cast.     Thus   the 
words  mean,  "for  (had  I  not  appealed  to 
you,  el  fjoj  h^elnov)  I  should  not  have  tracked 
the  matter  far  alone,  if  I  had  not  a  clue 
(and  I    had    none),"   i.e.^   "not   having   a 
clue."     The  use  of  fin  ov  is  very  similar, 
but  not  precisely  parallel  to,  that  in  Herod, 
vi.   106,  OVK  k^eXtvcreadac  e^aaav  fiij  ov  ■;T7J)peoQ 
kovToc  rov  kvkIov,  "if  (as  was  the  case)  the 
moon   was  not  full."     From  the   general 
form  of  the  conditional  sentence  it  will  he 
seen  that  (Edipus  has  thrown  himself  in 
imagination  into  the  future  and  looks  back 


corrections  is  in    1280,   where   the  simple  change  of 
KCUid,  to  KOrd  makes  perfect  sense  of  the  passage. 
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upon  the  event.  His  appeal,  he  implies, 
is  already  made,  and  he  himself  is  well 
forward  on  the  track. 

But  we  are  not  yet  out  of  the  difficul- 
ties. The  sequence  of  ideas  in  the  last 
two  lines,  taken  in  relation  to  what  has 
preceded,  is  not  quite  obvious.  If  the 
above  explanation  is  correct,  vvv  6s  means, 
"as  it  is,"  I.e.,  "since  I  do  appeal  to  you, 
and  do  hope  to  search  the  matter  out;" 
it  opposes  the  actual  fact  to  the  unfulfilled 
supposition  which  has  been  expressed  in 
the  previous  parenthesis.  The  yap  after 
vcrepoc  will  then  look  forward  to  Trpo^wvcj, 
not  backward  to  vvv  ^e,  the  sense  of  the 
two  lines  being,  "As  it  is,  I  make  my 
proclamation  to  you,  since  I  am  a  citizen 
thouo;h  late  enrolled." 

We  can  now  see  a  coherent  chain  of 
thought  running  through  the  passage. 
CEdipus  has  just  heard  of  the  murder  of 
Laius,  and  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Apollo,  is  determined  to  track  it  out. 
But  the  murder  occurred  before  he  had 
come  to  Thebes.  "As  one,"  he  says, 
"who  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
crime  or  of  the  report,  I  must  appeal  to 
you,  Thebans,  for  information  ;  for  with- 
out such  an  appeal  I  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded far  in  the  search,  being  without  a 
clue.  But  being  resolved  on  the  appeal, 
I  make  this  proclamation  to  you  by  right 
of  Theban  citizenship."* 

•  Professor  Campbell  has  come  nearer  to  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  passage  than  any  other 
editor.  But,  as  Professor  Jebb  points  out  (App.  p. 
292),  his  explanation  of  the  words  ov  yap  uv  fiUKpuv 
K.  T.  /I.  implies  that  OEdipus  had  long  known  of  the 
murder  of  Laius,  whereas  the  poet  represents  him  as 
having  now  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time.  Some  points 
of  syntax  remain  which  invite  discussion.  In  line  523 
the  words  ^A0£  ru^'  uv  must  here  mean  "possibly 
came."  But  Professor  Jebb  can  hardly  be  right  in 
deducing  this  sense  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
words,  "  would  perhaps  have  come  (if  he  had  been  in  a 
hasty  mood  atthe  time);"  for  in  such  a  sentence  there 
is  an  implied  thought,  "but  it  did  not  come."  The 
truth  is  that  uv  with  a  past  indicative  cannot  always  be 
brought  under  the  head  of  the  unfulfilled  condition, 
though  it  tended  to  have  this  restricted  usage.  For 
instance,  the  idiomatic  construction  of  av  with  a  past 
indicative  to  denote  a  repeated  action  does  not  admit  of 
such  an  analysis.  No  more  does  the  passage  before 
us ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  similar  passages  in 
Attic  Greek,  6ome  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  notes. 
Further  Attic  examples  might  be  mentioned  (*.^.,  Plato, 
Phaedr.  p.  256c;  Thucd  vi.  2,  4;  both  with  Ta)^  uu ; 
Agam.  1252  ;  Philoct.  572).  There  is  one  exact  Ho- 
meric parallel.  In  Odyssey  iv.  546,  the  old  man  of  the 
sea  says  to  Menelaus,  "  For  either  thou  shalt  find 
.lEgisthus  yet  alive,  or,  z'i  may  be,  Orestes  was  be- 
forehand and  slew  him  {v  KSV  'OpeOTlJC  KTelvev 
VKO(pdaiievoc)."  When  we  reflect  that  the  proper 
function  of  uv  or  KEV  was  to  attach  an  action  to  particu- 
lar conditions  or  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  a  past  indicative  with  UV  can  denote  that 
which  ntay  have  happened  in  the  past. 

Again  on  line  1296,  TOtoiiTOV  olov  Kot  OTVyovVT* 
enocKTcaac,  we  find  this  note :  —  "  kizOLKTiaai,  without 


These  minute  criticisms  might  appear 
pedantic  if  it  were  not  that  Professor 
Jebb's  work  is  so  thorough  and  finished, 
and  so  far  surpasses  all  previous  editions, 
that  even  the  smallest  flaws  that  mar  its 
perfection  deserve  to  be  pointed  out  in 
order  to  be  removed.  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  convey  any  idea  of  the  interest  of 
the  commentary  itself  —  of  the  sagacity 
and  discrimination  with  which  the  exact 
force  of  words  and  phrases,*  and  the  con- 
nection of  thought  are  seized  and  eluci- 
dated. They  will  find  the  book  to  be,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  original,  not 
through  startling  conjecture  and  paradox, 
but  in  delicate  shades  of  insight  and  in- 
terpretation, in  a  masterly  handling  of 
difficulties,  and  in  the  apprehension  of 
each  part  and  every  detail  in  its  bearing 
on  the  whole. 

The  question  naturally  arises  out  of  the 
"Qidipus  Tyranus,"  How  does  Sophocles 
regard  the  relation  between  suffering  and 
guilt?  We  have  in  this  play  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  a  man,  not  indeed  perfect,  yet 
noble  and  innocent,  who  is  led  on  by  a 
train  of  events  that  baffled  human  fore- 
sight into  unconscious  crimes  and  over- 
whelming calamity.  Some  f  have  thought 
that  an  incipient  severance  between  reli- 
gion and  morality  is  apparent  in  Sopho- 
cles ;  that  he  has  receded  from  the  higher 

«v,  oblique  of  kTTOlKTiaeie,  an  optat.  without  "V,  like 
Kardaxoi  in  Ant.  605."  Such  a  usage  of  the  infinitive 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unexamrled,  nor  need  we  resort 
to  it  here.  The  infinitive  with  OlOV  is  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  infinitive  after  adjectives,  such  as  kitiTrj' 
6uOQ,  and  the  literal  translation  of  the  words  is,  "  proper 
for  one  to  pity  even  if  he  hates  it,"  riot  "  such  that  he 
would  \nXy.*''  Again,  is  it  not  a  mistake  to  explain  fl^ 
in  such  phrases  as  f>  (irjdiv  eMwf  (397,  cf  638,  and  10 19), 
by  resolving  the  expression  in  each  case  into  a  condi- 
tional sentence?  The  jW^  here  is  rather  that /(X^  which 
marks  the  abstract  and  the  generic  as  opposed  to  the 
concrete  and  the  particular;  nor  can  this  use  be  treated 
as  a  derivative  of  the  conditional  fH]'  I  have  noticed 
only  one  actual  slip,  which  occurs  outside  the  piay 
itself,  in  a  quotation  from  Demosth.  de  Cor.  §  228, 
where  the  words  V^-ug  VTTUpxeiv  kyvuafievovg  are 
translated,  "we  start  from  the  conviction  that,"  as  if 
the  reading  were  eyvcoKOTOg.  There  is  no  authority 
(in  spite  of  *•  Liddell  and  Scott")  for  a  middle  use  of 
eyvua/iai  ;  the  sense,  no  less  than  the  grammar,  re- 
quires "we  {ie.  iEschines  and  I)  are  already  pro- 
nounced to  be,"  etc. 

*  See,  for  instance,  the  notes  on  35  {^ehjaag  Saa- 
i"ov),^  227  {vTre^eTielv),  3,3  {^aai  fiiaam),  352 
{e^eKivijoac  pVfia),  538  (dp/creov),  674  {dviiov  ne- 
pacr^g),  709  ifiavTiK^c  ^xov  rixvTjc),  790  {Trpov(pavi] 
Tieyuv),  846  {olo^uvog),  978  {Tvpovoia),  997  (7 
Kopivdog  .  .  .  aTTUKeiTo),  1077  {3ov?iffGO/j.at),  1483 
(■Kpov^evqaav).  The  delicate  use  of  the  particles  is 
vividly  interpreted  in  the  notes  to  this  edition  {e.g:,  105, 
342,  822,  852,  1030). 

t  E.g.,  Mr.  Benn,  in  The  Greek  Philosophers,  p. 
79,  a  book  of  striking  and  original  merit,  which  has  not 
as  yet  been  duly  appreciated. 
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ground  occupied  by  ^schylus  and  intro- 
duced into  his  dramas  an  element  of  popu- 
lar superstition.  The  gods,  it  is  said, 
interfere  in  order  to  inflict  arbitrary  pun- 
ishment, not  to  uphold  the  moral  order  of 
the  world. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  a  popular  idea 
that  the  gods  were  jealous  of  man,  that 
they  were  not  his  friends  but  his  enemies, 
who  delighted  to  waylay  and  surprise  him, 
especially  at  the  height  of  his  greatness. 
At  such  moments  it  was  the  wisdom  of 
man  to  propitiate  them  with  the  best  thing 
he  had.  Their  levelling  energy  was  exer- 
cised in  confining  his  prosperity  within 
the  appointed  limits,  and  preventing  the 
difference  from  being  effaced  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  nature.  They  were 
regarded  less  as  guardians  of  the  moral 
law  than  as  privileged  despots  who  re- 
sented eminence  in  others.  i^schylus 
corrected  and  enlightened  this  primitive 
belief.  He  shared  the  popular  religious 
sentiment,  which  recognized  in  every  great 
reverse  of  fortune  a  judicial  act  ;  but  the 
sentence,  as  he  read  it,  was  not  pro- 
nounced by  jealous  or  capricious  powers, 
but  by  a  supreme  and  moral  governor  of 
the  universe.  In  the  course  of  events  and 
in  all  human  destinies  he  traced  the  right- 
eous and  overruling  hand  of  Zeus,  "the 
Almighty,"  "  King  of  Kings,"  "who  re- 
wards all  men  according  to  their  works."  * 
Everywhere  and  in  all  cases  there  is  an 
inner  and  necessary  connection  between 
men's  actions  and  their  outward  fortunes. 
Not  only  in  the  vicissitudes  of  nations 
and  families,  but  also  in  the  history  of  in- 
dividuals, the  same  law  of  moral  retribu- 
tion holds  good.  Each  man  fares  accord- 
ing to  his  deserving;  even  the  individual 
life,  viewed  in  its  happiness  and  misery, 
is  long  enough  to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.  Crime  begets  suffering,  and 
crime  alone  brings  disaster  and  final  ruin. 

If  some  tragedies  of  ^^schylus  seem  at 
first  sight  to  rest  under  a  sombre  fatalism 
or  to  be  presided  over  by  the  vigilance  of 
jealous  gods,  a  closer  study  will  show  that 
here  too  events  are  not  guided  by  blind  or 
arbitrary  forces,  but  are  the  outcome  of 
character  and  subject  to  moral  law.  In 
the  "  Agamemnon,"  for  example,  the  shad- 
ow of  doom  throws  itself  forward  from  the 
first;  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  sin- 
ister presentiments,  even  in  the  midst  of 
victory.  The  keynote  of  suspicion  and 
mystery  is  struck  by  the  watchman.  Each 
successive  song  of  the  chorus  either  calls 

*  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
"  Prvinietheus  Bound,"  which  would  require  a  discus- 
sion to  itself. 


up  some  old  and  dark  reminiscence,  or 
hints  at  some  new  foreboding.  But 
throughout  runs  the  sense  of  crime  com- 
mitted that  must  needs  be  expiated.  The 
chorus  —  here  clearly  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  poet  —  expressly  dissents  from  the 
old  belief  that  mere  prosperity  produces 
calamity  (i.  750).  The  guilt  that  Agamem- 
non had  incurred  in  slaying  Iphigeneia,  is 
visited  on  him  now  in  the  hour  of  his  tri- 
umph when  he  is  flushed  with  pride  and 
insolence.  At  such  a  time  Nemesis  is 
most  to  be  dreaded,  not  because  the  gods 
are  jealous,  but  because  men  then  most 
easily  become  presumptuous. 

Other  popular  beliefs  were  in  like  man- 
ner illuminated  by  ^Eschylus.  The  curse 
of  a  father  was  supposed  to  possess  a 
strange  potency  and  to  bring  with  it  a  cer- 
tainty of  fulfilment.  It  assumes  among 
the  Greeks  almost  the  same  prominence 
as  the  patriarchal  blessing  among  the 
Hebrews.  The  latter  idea  was  unfamiliar 
to  Greek  thought,  though  Plato  (Laws, 
xi.  p.  931)  tentatively  suggests  that  if  the 
curse  of  a  father  is  divinely  ratified,  his 
blessing  may  well  have  in  it  a  similar 
virtue  ;  the  operation  of  the  curse,  how- 
ever, as  exhibited  in  ^schylus  and  in 
Sophocles  (who  here  follows  vEschylus) 
has  a  moral  import.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a 
solemn  excommunication,  not  an  arbitrary 
sentence  of  doom.  Once  it  has  gone 
forth  it  is  irrevocable,  but  it  is  only  pro- 
nounced over  those  who  are  already  hard- 
ened in  guilt,  and  on  them  it  invokes  not 
misfortune  merely  but  fresh  guilt.  Mor- 
ally it  is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
there  are  some  sins,  such  as  filial  ingrati- 
tude, which  lead  inevitably  into  deeper 
crime,  and  leave  no  place  for  repentance. 
The  curse  uttered  by  CEdipus  (in  the 
"  CEd.  Col.")  is  so  terrible  that  modern 
imitators  of  Sophocles  prefer  to  make 
CEdipus  relent  before  the  entreaties  of  his 
son.  But  the  Greek  CEdipus  is  inflexible. 
He  speaks  not  merely  as  the  aggrieved 
father,  but  as  the  representative  of  out- 
raged justice  ;  unlike  Lear,  whose  impre- 
cation on  Goneril,  in  its  refinement  of 
cruelty,  betrays  a  mind  maddened  by  the 
sense  of  a  personal  wrong.  The  victims 
of  the  curse  in  ^^schylus  employ  the  lan- 
guage of  fatalism.  They  throw  them- 
selves with  a  recklessness  half  of  triumph, 
half  of  despair,  into  fulfilling  the  prophecy 
of  evil.  The  curse  has  gone  forth  ;  let  it 
work;  they  will  swim  with  wind  and 
stream.  Such  is  the  tone  of  Eteocles  in 
the  "Thebans."  Yet  it  is  very  plain  that 
though  Eteocles  speaks  as  a  fatalist,  he 
acts  as  a  free  man. 
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The  problem  of  fate  and  free-will  pre- 
sented itself  again,  and  in  a  more  com- 
plex form,  in  the  received  doctrine  of  an 
hereditary  curse.  Legend  told  of  families 
in  which,  owing  to  some  ancestral  crime, 
the  taint  of  guilt  was  transmitted  in  the 
blood,  and  generation  after  generation 
was  visited  by  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
The  idea  had  its  origin  in  primitive  times 
when  the  solidarity  of  the  family  was 
strongly  felt.  The  individual  as  a  moral 
being  was  hardly  kept  distinct  from  the 
community  to  which  he  belonged.  If  one 
member  of  the  community  committed  a 
crime  all  his  family  paid  the  penalty, 
either  as  fellow-sufferers  with  him  or  as 
suffering  vicariously  on  his  behalf.  The 
guilt  as  well  as  the  punishment  was  sup- 
posed to  be  corporate.  Hence  arose  the 
idea  of  a  curse  bequeathed  through  suc- 
cessive generations,  entailing  on  posterity 
not  suffering  merely  but  guilt.  The  hold 
that  this  doctrine  had  over  the  popular 
consciousness,  and  its  influence  on  practi- 
cal politics,  is  attested  by  repeated  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
who  lay  under  such  an  ancestral  pollution. 
iEschylus  so  far  moditied  the  popular  be- 
lief that  he  represents  not  actual  guilt,  but 
the  tendency  to  guilt,  as  inherited.  It 
rests  with  a  man  himself  whether  the 
tendency  is  fostered  or  resisted.  Some 
act  of  his  own  will  is  necessary  to  wake 
the  curse  into  life.  The  chain  of  crime 
may  at  any  point  be  broken,  though  the 
poet  rather  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  the 
natural  continuity  of  guilt;  that  as  crime 
engenders  crime  in  the  individual  heart, 
so  in  a  house  the  guilt  of  the  fathers  tends 
to  lead  the  children  into  new  guilt  and  to 
extend  itself  over  a  whole  race.  There 
is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
language  in  which  yEschylus  and  George 
Eliot  describe  the  self-productive  energy 
of  evil.  In  the  words  of  yEschylus 
(Agam.  757):  "The  impious  deed  leaves 
after  it  a  larger  progeny,  all  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  parent  stock."  In  the  more 
elaborated  phrase  of  George  Eliot  :  "  Our 
deeds  are  like  children  that  are  born  to 
us  ;  they  live  and  act  apart  from  our  will : 
nay,  children  may  be  strangled,  but  deeds 
never;  they  have  an  indestructible  life 
both  in  and  out  of  our  consciousness." 

Still  yEschylus  never  allows  human 
freedom  to  be  obliterated,  even  in  the 
members  of  a  tainted  race.  An  initial  act 
of  man's  free-will  is  necessary  to  evoke 
the  latent  guilt.  In  this  he  departs  from 
the  popular  theology  and  saves  morality. 
He  handles  those  myths  which  deal  with 
the  domestic  curse  in  much  the  same  spirit 
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as  he  treats  the  doctrine  of  divine  infatu- 
ation. The  popular  form  of  that  doctrine 
is  expressed,  for  instance,  by  Theognis 
(Frag.  401),  —  that  a  man  of  good  inten- 
tions is  often  misled  by  some  supernatu- 
ral power  into  grievous  error,  where  evil 
appears  to  him  good  and  good  evil,  ^s- 
chylus,  too,  recognizes  in  certain  forms 
of  mental  blindness  a  divine  influence. 
But  only  when  a  man  has  wilfully  set  his 
face  towards  evil,  when,  like  Xerxes  (in 
the  "  Thebans,")  or  Ajax  (in  the  play  of 
Sophocles,  who  here  again  follows  the 
teaching  of  his  predecessor),  he  has 
striven  to  rise  above  human  limits,  is  a 
moral  darkening  inflicted  on  him  in  judi- 
cial anger.  As  we  read  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  "the  Lord  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart,"  so  in  /Eschylus,  "  when  a 
man  is  hasting  to  his  ruin  the  god  helps 
himon"(Pers.  742.)  It  is  the  dark  con- 
verse of  "  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves." 

The  doctrine  of  an  inherited  tendency 
towards  guilt  in  a  house,  reminds  us,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  that  of  original  sin  as 
the  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  modern  theories  of  inherited 
qualities.  If  neither  of  these  can  be 
called  fatalism,  equally  inapplicable  is 
the  word  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
poets. 

There  is  an  important  distinction  to 
remember  between  suffering  for  another 
and  being  punished  for  another.  The 
first  is  a  natural  and  physical  process,  a 
fact  proved  by  experience.  The  second 
implies  a  judicial  act — one  which,  when 
ascribed  to  the  Deity,  is  an  unauthorized 
inference  from,  or  interpretation  of,  a  fact. 
Punishment  implies  guilt,  and  the  notion 
of  an  innocent  man  being  punished  for  the 
guilty  is  a  moral  contradiction.  The 
innocent  man  may  and  does  suffer  for  the 
guilty;  that  he  should  be  punished  for  the 
guilty  is  inconceivable,  for  guilt  and  with 
it  moral  condemnation  are  intransferable. 
To  speak,  therefore,  of  vicariotts  suffering 
has  nothing  in  it  to  shock  morality  ;  vica- 
rious  punishment  (if  the  full  meaning  of 
the  idea  is  realized)  is  immoral.  The  tra- 
gedians show  a  consciousness  of  this  dis- 
tinction. The  popular  view  was  that  guilt 
was  inherited,  that  is,  that  the  children 
are  punished  for  their  fathers'  sins.  The 
view  of  iCschylus  and  of  Sophocles  also 
(so  far  as  he  touches  the  problem  on  this 
side)  was  that  a  tendency  towards  guilt  is 
inherited,  but  this  tendency  does  not  an- 
nihilate man's  free-will.  If,  therefore,  the 
children  are  punished,  they  are  punished 
for  their  own  sins.     I3ut  Sophocles  saw 
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the  further  truth,  that  innocent  children 
may  suffer  for  their  fathers'  sins. 

The  purification  of  this  special  doctrine 
of  the  popular  religion,  which  was  effected 
in  Greece  by  the  poets,  was  effected  among 
the  Jews  by  the  prophets.  The  phrase, 
"visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children,"  was  open  to  a  double  interpre- 
tation,—  either  that  the  children  were 
punished  judicially  for  their  fathers'  sins, 
or  that  the  children  suffered  in  the  course 
of  nature  for  their  fathers'  sins.  The 
Jews  for  a  long  time  interpreted  the 
words  of  the  second  commandment  in  the 
first  sense,  just  as  the  Greeks  so  inter- 
preted the  idea  of  a  curse  in  the  house. 
But  Ezekiel  (ch.  xviii.),  in  clearer  tones 
even  than  the  Greek  poets,  rejected  the 
first  interpretation,  and  freed  the  notion 
of  moral  responsibility  from  all  ties  of 
blood  relationship.  "What  mean  ye  that 
ye  use  this  proverb.  The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth 
are  set  on  edge?  .  .  .  The  soul  that  sin- 
neth  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear 
the  iniquity  of  his  father,  neithershall  the 
father  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  son."  The 
same  truth  had  occurred  early  to  the  mind 
of  India.  In  the  "Ramayana"  these 
striking  words  occur  :  "  A  father,  a  moth- 
er, a  son,  whether  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  eats  only  the  fruit  of  his  own  works  ; 
a  father  is  not  recompensed  or  punished 
for  his  son,  neither  a  son  for  his  father. 
Each  of  these  by  his  own  actions  gives 
birth  to  good  or  evil." 

The  doctrine,  then,  of  the  hereditary 
curse,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  Greek 
poets,  is  not  one  of  fatalism.  Remember- 
ing the  distinction  between  vicarious  suf- 
fering, which  is  a  natural  process,  and 
vicarious  punishment,  which  is  a  penal 
sentence,  we  find  that  the  second  of  these 
ideas,  which  alone  is  fatalistic  and  im- 
moral, is  nowhere  to  be  found,  —  not  in 
Sophocles  any  more  than  in  ^^schylus. 
It  was  part  of  the  popular  creed  of  Greece, 
which  was  discarded  by  the  poets. 

So  long  as  divine  justice  was  believed 
to  assert  itself  in  the  earthly  life  of  the 
individual,  it  was  natural  that  moral  char- 
acter should  be  judged  by  outward  happi- 
ness, and  that  guilt  and  sufferingshould  be 
inseparably  associated.  But  there  comes 
a  time  in  the  history  of  every  people  when 
the  old  theory  of  life,  that  the  good  always 
prosper  and  the  bad  are  punished,  has  to 
yield  before  the  stress  of  facts.  Sopho- 
cles is  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  has 
clearly  realized  that  suffering  is  not  al- 
ways penal,  that  it  has  other  functions  to 
discharge  in   the  divine  economy.     The 


suffering  of  innocent  children  for  the  sins 
of  the  fathers,  which  Sophocles  touches 
lightly,  is  comprised  under  the  wider  law 
of  human  suffering,  in  interpreting  which 
he  has  made  a  great  step  in  advance  upon 
yEschylus.  He  has  penetrated  into  many 
aspects  and  meanings  of  suffering  which 
were  hitherto  undiscerned.  He  stands 
midway  between  ^schylus,  who  sees  in  it 
nothing  but  the  working  of  retributive 
justice,  and  the  sceptical  theory  of  the 
succeeding  age,  that  unmerited  suffering 
is  due  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
gods.  Having  seized  the  central  truth  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  he  was  able 
to  accept  many  of  the  popular  legends 
almost  as  they  stood,  and  to  breathe  into 
them  a  moral  meaning,  i^schylus,  for 
whom  suffering  was  penal  in  intention, 
found  in  the  legends  a  more  intractable 
material ;  he  was  often  obliged  to  re-mould 
and  transform  where  Sophocles  had  mere- 
ly to  interpret  anew.  Of  the  primitive 
elements  which  Sophocles  retains,  those 
only  can  be  held  still  to  savor  of  popular 
superstition,  which  are  outside  the  action 
of  the  drama  and  among  the  supposed 
antecedents  of  the  plot.  These  extrane- 
ous parts  he  is  not  always  at  pains  to 
bring  under  the  laws  either  of  morality  or 
of  probability. 

Undeserved  suffering,  while  it  is  exhib- 
ited in  Sophocles  under  various  lights, 
always  appears  as  part  of  the  permitted 
evil  which  is  a  condition  of  a  just  and 
harmoniously  ordered  universe.  It  is 
foreseen  in  the  counsels  of  the  gods.  It 
may,*  as  in  the  "  Antigone,"  serve  to 
vindicate  the  higher  laws  by  which  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  is  main- 
tained ;  or,  as  in  the  "  Philoctetes  "  and 
"  Trachiniae,"  to  advance  a  pre-ordained 
and  divine  purpose  ;  or,  as  in  the  "  Philoc- 
tetes "  and  "CEdipus,"  to  educate  charac- 
ter. Sophocles  deepens  and  enlarges  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  proverb,  "  Suffering 
is  wisdom."  He  raises  it  from  a  pruden- 
tial or  a  moral  maxim  into  a  religious 
mystery.  He  anticipates  the  faith  of  Plato 
(Rep.  x.  613),  that  when  a  man  is  beloved 
of  the  gods,  even  poverty,  sickness,  and 
other  sufferings  can  turn  out  only  for  his 
good.  The  "  CEdipus  Coloneus  "  affords 
the  most  perfect  instance  of  the  man 
whom  adversity  has  sorely  tried,  and  on 
whom  it  has  had  a  chastening  and  regen- 
erating influence.  Though  this  play  was 
probably  composed  at  a  considerably  later 
date  than  the  "  CEdipus  Tyrannus,"  and 

*  See  Mr.  E.  Abbot's  "  Essay  on  Sophocles,*'  (p. 
58-9)  in  "  Hellenica." 
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though  the  two  plays  are  in  a  sense  com- 
plete in  themselves,  yet  if  we  would  learn 
the  maturest  views  of  Sophocles  upon  this 
subject,  we  must  study  the  "  (Edipus  Ty- 
rannus  "  in  the  light  of  the  sequel.  (Edi- 
pus is  not,  indeed,  a  perfect  character;  he 
has  flaws  of  temper  and  judgment;  but 
not  in  these  must  we  seek  the  explanation 
of  his  history.  The  poet  indicates  clearly 
that  his  calamities  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
inherent  feebleness  and  short-sightedness 
of  man,  the  obverse  side  of  which  is  the 
divine  foreknowledge  ;  that  his  sufferings 
are  in  truth  unmerited,  and  for  that  very 
reason  have  no  power  to  subdue  the  soul. 
CEdipus  has,  of  his  own  free-will,  commit- 
ted deeds  which  would  be  the  most  hei- 
nous of  crimes,  had  they  not  been  done 
unconsciously.  Popular  sentiment  would 
have  ascribed  them  to  a  divine  infatuation, 
which  though  inflicted  arbitrarily  and  not 
judicially,  yet  was  supposed  to  leave  the 
agent  personally  responsible  for  his  acts. 
Sophocles  here,  as  in  other  plays,  fixes 
our  attention  on  the  difference  between 
crime  and  involuntary  error,  which  con- 
tracts no  stain  of  guilt.  When  we  meet 
CEdipus  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
the  "(Edipus  Coloneus,"  we  hardly  recog- 
nize him  as  the  man  from  whom  we  parted 
in  the  "CEdipus  Tyrannus"  in  the  first 
transport  of  horror  and  remorse.  Suffer- 
ing has  wrought  on  him  far  otherwise  than 
on  Lear,whose  weak  and  passionate  nature 
it  unhinged,  and  with  whom  the  thought 
that  he  himself  was  mainly  to  blame  em- 
bittered his  anger  and  turned  grief  into 
despair.  CEdipus  has  disencumbered  him- 
self of  a  past  which  is  not  truly  part  of 
himself.  In  the  school  of  suffering  his 
inborn  nobleness  of  character  has  come 
out.  He  is  now  at  peace  with  himself  and 
reconciled  to  heaven.  In  spite  of  troubled 
memories  he  is  conscious  of  innocence  at 
last,  and  bears  himself  with  the  calm  and 
dignity  of  one  who  knows  that  he  .has  a 
high  destiny  to  fulfil,  and  is  obeying  the 
express  summons  of  the  gods.  The  un- 
conscious sin  is  expiated  ;  and  he  who  was 
the  victim  of  divine  anger,  the  accursed 
thing  that  polluted  the  city,  is  now  the  ve- 
hicle of  blessing  to  the  land  that  receives 
him  :  — 

Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail. 
Or  knock   the   breast ;  no  weakness,  no  con- 
tempt, 
Dispraise  or  blame  ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

Both  yEschylus  and  Sophocles  attained 
to  the  conception  of  a  righteous  order  of 
the  world  under  the  sovereign  rule  of  Zeus. 


Sophocles  had  not,  indeed,  the  speculative 
insight  of  ^schylus,  nor  did  he  grapple 
so  fearlessly  with  the  deepest  problems 
of  existence.  Yet  he  did  not  yield  the 
ground  won  by  ^Eschylus,  nor  renounce 
the  moral  gains  that  had  been  bequeathed 
by  him.  In  one  religious  idea,  as  we  have 
seen, —  in  his  interpretation  of  human 
suffering,  —  he  even  advanced  beyond  his 
predecessor.  -(Eschylus  believed  in  an 
unseen  and  guiding  power,  that  dispenses 
rewards  and  punishments  to  individuals 
and  communities,  on  principles  of  unerring 
justice.  In  Sophocles  the  divine  right- 
eousness asserts  itself  not  in  the  award  of 
happiness  or  misery  to  the  individual,  but 
in  the  providential  wisdom  which  assigns 
to  each  individual  his  place  and  function 
in  a  universal  moral  order.  Unmerited 
suffering  here  receives  at  least  a  partial 
explanation.  S.  H.  Butcher. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

PRINCESS   RASCALINSKA. 

"  Une  princesse !     O  Dieu !  ma  fille,  une  princesse." 

Delavignb. 

The  following  Sunday  at  church 
brought  a  surprise  to  the  villagers  of 
Rudniki.  This  surprise  was  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  handsome  Danelo, 
though  he  certainly  attracted  a  consider- 
able portion  of  attention  during  the  ser- 
vice. Upright  as  a  young  fir-tree  in  his 
soldier's  dress,  which  he  had  not  yet  laid 
aside,  he  made  a  conspicuous  figure 
among  the  linen  shirts  and  rough  sheep- 
skins of  the  other  peasants,  and  the  vil- 
lagers felt  proud  of  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves. Even  the  more  serious  members 
of  the  community,  who  were  inclined 
to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  black  sheep, 
pleasant  enough  but  hardly  respectable, 
could. not  deny  that  at  least  he  was  highly 
ornamental.  Besides,  there  was  always 
the  hope  that  a  man  who  had  travelled  so 
far  and  seen  so  much,  might  have  re- 
turned with  his  head  somewhat  less  empty 
than  when  he  started.  During  the  past 
week  Danelo's  stories  had  been  the  great 
point  of  interest  at  the  village  meetings  in 
the  tavern.  He  had  even  been  as  far  as 
Lvvdv  (Lemberg),  the  capital,  and  had 
once  actually  seen  an  archduke.  No 
wonder  that  he  became  an  important  per- 
son all  at  once. 

But  the  village  gossips  were  about  to 
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receive  newer  and  fresher  food  for  conver- 
sation. 

The  curd  had  just  ended  his  sermon, 
which  generally  formed  the  conclusion  of 
the  service;  but  instead  of  retiring  as 
usual  behind  the  altar-gates,  which  in 
Greek,  or  as  they  are  called  here  Russian, 
churches,  separate  the  shepherd  from  his 
flock,  he  remained  standing  outside  facing 
his  congregation,  and  opened  the  green- 
leatl'ier  book  in  which  were  entered  the 
names  of  couples  about  to  be  married. 

Some  of  the  more  attentive  parishion- 
ers looked  up  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the 
volume  in  question,  for  there  were  no 
marriages  at  present  known  to  be  on  the 
village  tapis.  It  was  still  too  early  for 
that,  for  the  harvest  had  scarcely  begun. 

However,  the  curd  cleared  his  throat 
twice  running,  and  with  unusual  pomp 
and  solemnity  he  read  out  as  follows  :  — 

"The  marriage  banns  are  published 
between  our  most  gracious  lady  and  mis- 
tress the  proprietress  of  Rudniki,  Ma- 
dame Sophie  Wolska,  relict  of  the  late 
Stefan  Wolski,  and  his  Highness  the  no- 
ble Prince  Stanislas  Rascalinski.  \i  any 
one  is  aware  of  an  existing  impediment," 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  A  lively  buzz  of  excite- 
ment and  interest  drowned  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech. 

A  prince  !  A  real  live  prince,  had  he 
said.?  Had  they  really  heard  aright? 
Madame  would  be  a  princess  !  The  vil- 
lage felt  itself  raised  in  its  own  estimation 
by  this  announcement. 

But  the  priest  had  still  something  more 
to  say,  and  when  quiet  was  restored  he 
resumed,  — 

"  My  brethren,  it  is  further  my  particu 
larly  agreeable  task  to  have  to  announce 
to  you  that,  in  commemoration  of  this  joy- 
ful event,  Madame  Wolska,  the  future 
Princess  Rascalinska,  has  directed"  — 
here  he  paused  and  moistened  his  lips,  as 
though  he  were  about  to  swallow  some 
particularly  delicious  morsel,  of  which  he 
was  anxious  to  enjoy  the  full  flavor  — 
"  has  directed  that  a  sum  of  three  hundred 
florins  should  be  presented  to  the  church 
of  Rudniki,  the  direction  and  employment 
of  that  money  being  left  to  my  discretion. 
After  mature  consideration  and  calcula- 
tion, I  have  therefore  decided  to  divide 
this  money  into  two  halves,  —  the  one 
half  for  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
while  the  other  half  will  be  employed  in 
renewing  or  replacing  some  of  the  church 
decorations.  With  a  view  to  this  object, 
I  invite  the  older  members  of  the  commu- 
nity to  repair  to  the  sacristy  after  vespers 
this  afternoon,  to  consult  upon  the  matter." 


The  meeting  was  accordingly  held  that 
afternoon  after  vespers,  and  it  proved  to 
be  both  long  and  warm.  Although  all  the 
wisest  heads  of  the  place  (witness  the 
sacristan,  the  schoolmaster,  the  sexton) 
were  engaged  in  this  conclave,  yet  after 
more  than  an  hour's  talk  they  could  not 
for  the  lives  of  them  agree  as  to  how  the 
money  was  to  be  spent.  It  was  so  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  choice  as  to  which  portion 
of  the  church  was  to  be  renewed,  when 
everything  was  in  such  woful  need  of 
renewal.  Certainly  the  carpet  before  the 
altar,  used  on  high  festivals,  was  tattered 
and  shabby,  and  the  set  of  candlesticks 
incomplete  and  broken,  and  would  seem 
to  cry  out  most  loudly  for  substitutes. 
But  then,  again,  the  gates  of  the  chancel 
would  put  in  their  claim,  and  plaintively 
recall  the  days  when  they  used  to  be 
golden,  and  the  time  when  they  really 
could  shut  and  open  naturally.  The  sac- 
ristan, wiping  his  brow  at  the  mere  recol- 
lection, assured  the  company  that  it  was 
no  joke  to  force  the  rusty  hinges  to  open 
on  a  day  like  this  ;  but  here  the  priest 
interrupted  him,  to  suggest  that  a  new 
carpet  was  far  more  urgent :  — 

"  I  feel  quite  ashamed  of  it  each  time  I 
kneel  before  the  altar.  1 1  cannot  be  pleas- 
ing to  God  to  hear  prayer  pronounced  on 
such  a  parcel  of  rags." 

The  candlestick  advocate  nowJiumbly 
observed  that,  at  the  last  festival,  two  of 
the  candle-holders  had  been  broken,  and 
that  their  parts  were  now  enacted  by  old 
beer-bottles. 

"  But  the  candlesticks  only  fell  down 
because  the  altar  was  so  rickety,"  said 
another.  "  A  new  altar  is  what  is  needed 
first  and  foremost." 

"  And  I  should  have  liked  a  new  hell,"* 
put  in  the  old  priest  plaintively.  "  I  have 
noticed  that  this  one  no  longer  produces 
enough  effect  among  the  people.  The 
flames  are  all  falling  off  in  flakes,  and  the 
devils  have  quite  lost  their  expression. 
The  youngest  child  in  the  village  could 
hardly  be  frightened  at  them  now  ;  "  and 
he  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 

"  But  a  new  picture  would  take  at  least 
three  months  to  get  ready,  whereas  a  car- 
pet or  candlesticks  could  be  got  at  once," 
said  the  sexton,  who  was  of  a  hot,  impet- 
uous nature. 

Every  one  had  spoken  and  given  his 
opinion  except  Filip,  who  stood  silent, 
his  brow  drawn  together  in  deep  thought. 

"  I  will  tell  your  Reverence  what  I  ad- 

♦  The  Greek  churches  in  Poland  are  usually  adorned 
by  large  and  terrific  pictures  of  the  place  of  eternal 
punishment. 
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vise,"  he  said  at  last,  on  being  pressed. 
"It  is  no  use  trying  to  decide  here  with- 
out seeing  the  things,  and  having  ascer- 
tained the  prices.  Next  Friday  is  mar- 
ket day  at  the  town.  I  have  got  to  take  a 
pig  there  for  sale  myself,  and  if  your  Rev- 
erence will  take  a  place  alongside  in  my 
cart,  we  can  look  over  the  things  and 
make  an  estimate." 

The  priest  was  old,  and  not  particularly 
fond  of  movement,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
three  hours'  drive  in  a  jolting  cart,  along- 
side of  a  squeaking  pig,  was  not  particu- 
larly tempting;  but  there  seemed  no  other 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  so  with  a  resigned 
sigh  he  agreed  to  the  plan. 

But  if  it  was  difficult  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision at  Rudniki,  it  seemed  still  more  so 
when  the  curd,  accompanied  by  two  or 
three  villagers,  found  himself  transplanted 
into  the  comparative  bustle  of  a  large 
county  town.  The  treasures  displayed  in 
the  windows  of  the  Jewish  shops  dazzled 
their  simple  minds,  and  suggested  possi- 
bilities of  extravagance  hitherto  undreamt 
of.  The  golden  gates  and  the  candle- 
sticks received  further  rivals  in  the  shape 
of  artificial  flowers,  china  vases,  and  hang- 
ing lamps,  and  the  vacillating  old  priest 
was  wellnigh  driven  to  distraction  by  the 
conflicting  claims  of  different  objects. 

Filip,  being  gifted  with  the  clearest  and 
most  business-like  head  of  the  party,  suc- 
ceeded with  difficulty  in  introducing  some- 
thing like  order  into  his  ideas,  and  limiting 
the  choice  finally  to  a  new  carpet  and 
golden  gates. 

The  party  had  been  conducted  to  the 
atelier  of  a  carpenter  and  carver,  who  had 
shown  them  various  specimens  of  his  art 
—  crucifixion  frames,  carved  images,  and 
other  objects.  One  set  of  gates  he  had 
as  well.  And  such  gates  !  So  rich  !  so 
golden  !  so  beautifully  carved  !  and,  more- 
over, in  the  centre  was  introduced  a  bas- 
relief  representing  St.  Peter  holding  a 
gigantic  key. 

The  cur^  and  his  companions  stood 
speechless  with  admiration  before  this 
work  of  art. 

"  And  how  —  how  much — does  it  cost  ?  " 
said  the  priest  at  last  timidly. 

"  A  hundred  and  sixty  florins,"  was  the 
discouraging  reply. 

The  priest  sighed,  the  peasants 
scratched  their  heads,  and  then  they  all 
turned  and  left  the  workshop,  for  they 
felt  it  would  be  better  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  temptation.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
florins  were  quite  out  of  their  reach  ;  a 
hundred  and  fifty  was  what  had  been  fixed 
upon   for   both  carpet  and  gates,  and  it 


would  be  extravagance  to  spend  thcAvhole 
sum  on  one  object  only.  The  church  at 
Rudniki  would  never  have  such  a  sum 
again  to  spend,  as  the  good  luck  of  its 
mistress  marrying  a  prince  was  not  a  thing 
likely  to  be  repeated. 

"  Will  your  Reverence  now  look  at  the 
carpets.?"  said  Filip  after  a  while.  They 
had  been  silent  till  then,  and  were  walking 
in  no  particular  direction,  each  one  busied 
with  his  own  thoughts.  The  hundred  and 
sixty  florins  had  still  left  a  depressing 
influence. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  curd,  with  mournful 
hopefulness ;  "  perhaps  carpets  will  be 
cheaper  than  gates.  I  had  no  notion  that 
gates  cost  so  much." 

"  And  they  should  not  cost  so  much 
either,"  said  Filip;  "but  these  town  fel- 
lows think  that  they  can  ask  anything 
they  like,  and  that  no  one  is  clever  but 
themselves.  Why,  the  whole  wood  can- 
not cost  more  than  twenty  florins,  for  I 
felt  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  only  lime  wood, 
stained  to  look  like  oak.  And  as  for  the 
work  —  why,  any  carpenter  ought  to  be 
able  to  turn  it  out  in  a  fortnight.  Why,  I 
could  do  it  myself,  if  I  had  only  time. 
There  is  nothing  so  wonderful  about  that 
gate,  after  all " 

"  But  St.  Peter  was  very  neat,"  said  the 
priest,  again  with  a  sigh  of  envy;  "and 
that  big  key  in  the  centre  looked  remark- 
ably well." 

Filip  did  not  answer;  he  appeared  ab- 
sorbed in  calculation  of  some  sort.  They 
had  reached  the  carpet-shop  by  this  time. 

The  prospect  here  was  somewhat  more 
hopeful.  True,  there  were  carpets  costing 
a  hundred  and  fifty  florins  and  upwards, 
but  there  were  others  for  eighty,  seventy, 
and  even  sixty  florins,  which  presented 
a  very  respectable  appearance  —  besides 
which,  the  shopman  being  a  Jew,  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  come  down  in 
his  prices.  There  was,  in  fact,  an  embar- 
ras  de  richesses^  as  there  were  carpets  for 
every  purse,  of  every  size,  for  every  taste. 
Flowers  and  fruits,  hunting-pieces  and 
landscapes,  greyhounds  and  lambs,  Arab 
horses  and  turtle-doves  —  all  of  these 
executed  in  a  surprising  variety  of  tints 
and  with  perfectly  novel  effects  of  light 
and  shade. 

"Why  not  this  one.  Pan  Proboszcz?" 
said  the  Hebrew  master  of  the  shop  insinu- 
atingly, displaying  the  spirited  counterfeit 
of  a  battle  between  Crusaders  and  Turks, 
showing  in  the  foreground  a  noble  war- 
rior in  lilac  armor,  mounted  on  a  lemon- 
colored  charger,  who,  with  his  rose-colored 
sword,  is  causing  the  orange  heads  of  the 
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Turkish  infidels  to  drop  all  round  him  like 
over-ripe  plums.  "Why  not  this  one? 
But  this  is  a  grand  carpet  indeed.  May 
my  mother  be  buried  in  a  nameless  grave 
if  it  is  not  worth  double  the  price!  The 
Pan  Starosto  bought  one  just  like  it  last 
year,  and  there  are  only  these  two  in  the 
whole  country." 

The  poor  curd  was  sadly  tempted  at  the 
prospect  of  having  a  earpet  just  like  the 
Pan  Starosto,  and  he  admired  the  battle- 
piece  most  deeply;  but  even  his  simple 
mind  pointed  out  some  objections.  "  Yes, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  very  handsome,"  he' said  ; 
*'  but  I  fear  it  would  hardly  do  for  the 
church,  would  it  ?  You  see,  it  is  not  very 
—  very  religious-looking.  I  fear  we  shall 
have  to  content  ourselves  with  something 
quieter  in  pattern  —  flowers  or  fruit,  per- 
haps." 

"Flowers!"  The  Jew  had  a  perfect 
garden  to  recommend  ;  roses  and  lilies, 
daisies  and  tulips,  besides  many  other 
flowers  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  gar- 
den. 

After  some  debating,  a  good-sized  car- 
pet, wiUi  tasteful  garlands  of  roses  and 
lilies,  was  selected  as  the  most  suitable  in 
every  way.  These  particular  roses  were 
lilac,  and  the  lilies,  contrary  to  the  habits 
of  their  species,  were  alternately  blue  and 
scarlet,  —  but  this  was  of  course  a  great 
improvement  on  nature. 

The  Jew  had  at  last  consented  to  part 
with  this  work  of  art  for  the  sum  of  eighty 
florins. 

"  But  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  really 
want  a  carpet,"  said  the  priest,  beginning 
to  tremble  at  the  notion  that  the  great  de- 
cision must  now  soon  be  made.  "  I  have 
not  had  enough  time  to  think.  Perhaps 
the  gates  would  be  better,  after  all.  Ah, 
if  only  we  could  buy  both  carpet  and 
gate  !  "  Here  he  lost  himself  in  a  gentle 
reverie ;  and  Filip  stared  down  at  the  lilac 
roses  with  unseeing  eyes,  and  had  twice 
to  be  requested  by  the  gabbling  Hebrew 
to  remove  his  muddy  boot  from  off  a 
particularly  handsome  scarlet  lily,  before 
he  seemed  to  wake  up  with  a  start. 

"  Pan  Proboszcz,"  he  said,  clearing  his 
throat,  "  I  can  tell  you  how  to  buy  both 
carpet  and  gate,  if  you  like." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  curd. 
"  The  carpet  costs  eighty  florins,  and  the 
gate  a  hundred  and  sixty,  —  that  makes 
two  hundred  and  forty;  and  I  cannot 
spend  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
There  are  so  many  poor  in  the  parish, 
and  I  cannot  touch  the  other  half." 

"  The  carpet  costs  eighty,  I  know,"  said 
Filip;  "and  I  think  I  could  make  you  a 


gate  as  good  as  that  fellow's  one  for  sev- 
enty florins,  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  and 
can  -let  me  do  it  at  leisure." 

"  You  really  could,  Filip  ?  "  said  the  old 
man  wonderingly,  —  "a  gate  like  that 
one?" 

"A  gate  like  that  one,"  repeated  Filip. 

"And  St.  Peter?"  put  in  the  priest 
anxiously.  "Do  you  think  you  could 
make  a  St.  Peter  like  that  one?" 

"  I  think  I  could,"  said  Filip. 

"And  the  key?" 

Filip  expressed  his  conviction  that  he 
could  manage  to  hit  off  the  great  apostle, 
key  and  all,  and  everything,  for  seventy 
florins.  So  the  matter  was  satisfactorily 
arranged.  The  carpet  with  the  lilac  roses 
and  scarlet  lilies  was  carefully  packed  up 
and  put  in  the  cart,  in  the  place  lately 
occupied  by  the  squeaking  pig,  which  had 
already  passed  into  other  hands,  and  was 
preparing  to  undergo  the  grand  transfor- 
mation from  living  flesh  to  passive  hams 
and  sausages. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
THE   BLESSING   OF   THE    FRUITS. 

"  She  stood  breast-high  amid  the  corn, 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  morn, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won." 

Hood. 

The  15th  of  August,  which  is  the  Feast 
of  the  Assumption,  is  always  a  great  day 
in  Poland,  and  in  the  year  of  which  I  am 
writing  it  was  kept  with  unusual  pomp  at 
the  village  of  Rudniki. 

Firstly,  because  ever  since  that  luckless 
autumn  when  the  place  had  been  ravaged 
by  cholera,  the  population  of  Rudniki  had 
been  very  punctilious  about  taking  theii- 
fruits  to  be  blessed  before  tasting  them; 
and  as  on  this  particular  Assumption  day 
the  weather  was  spotlessly  beautiful,  it 
rendered  the  fulfilment  of  this  religious 
duty  all  the  easier. 

Secondly,  because  it  had  been  rumored 
far  and  wide  in  the  neighborhood  that  the 
new  carpet  which  was  the  gift  of  the  fu- 
ture Princess  Rascalinska  was  then  to  be 
displayed  for  the  first  time. 

A  festive  stir  pervaded  the  whole  coun- 
try trom  daybreak ;  the  very  flowers 
seemed  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  festiv- 
ities, for  all  the  buds  which  had  been 
closed  overnight  now  opened  at  early 
dawn.  A  few  coy,  tardy  roses  which  the 
zephyr  and  the  sunbeam  had  as  yet  wooed 
unsuccessfully,  now  unfolded  their  blush- 
ing charms  ;  hundreds  of  audacious  pop- 
pies discarded  their  green  sheaths  in 
indecent   haste,   eager   to   present    their 
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glowing  beauties  to  the  sun's  warm  kisses  ; 
only  the  sluggard  daisies,  like  fine  ladies, 
were  still  asleep,  under  their  dewdrop 
coverlets. 

From  far  and  wide  the  peasants  flocked 
together,  bearing  the  fruits  of  their  fields 
and  gardens  to  church ;  green-cheeked 
apples  and  pears,  stony  pumpkins  and 
cucumbers,  unwholesome  and  vicious- 
looking  as  yet,  but  which  presently,  by 
virtue  of  the  blessing  to  be  spoken  over 
them,  were  to  be  rendered  palatable  and 
light  of  digestion.  Sweet-smelling  herbs 
bound  together,  and  destined  to  be  dried 
and  hung  up  during  the  winter  as  a  sort 
of  general  and  vague  specific  against  most 
human  ailments,  scented  the  air;  huge 
sheaves  of  gaudy  flowers,  red  and  yellow 
and  blue,  rejoiced  the  eye  and  gave  color 
and  harmony  to  the  scene.  On  they  came 
from  all  sides  and  all  directions:  old, 
withered  babas  {o\A  women),  bending  un- 
der the  weight  of  crude  green  fruit; 
small,  flaxen-haired  children,  clutching 
flower-bundles  higher  than  themselves, 
till  they  looked  like  wandering  blossoms; 
pretty  girls  of  all  types  and  complexions, 
bearing  nosegays  of  all  descriptions,  — 
till  all  this  roving  vegetation  had  reached 
its  goal,  and  had  formed  itself  into  one 
long,  double-rowed,  fragrant  hedge,  which 
filled  the  little  wooden  church,  and  from 
thence  overflowing,  extended  beyond  into 
the  surrounding  churchyard. 

Magda,  like  the  other  village  matrons, 
had  gathered  together  her  bundle  of  flow- 
ers and  herbs.  She  was  sorry  to  have  no 
roses  or  carnations,  to  give  an  air  of  ele- 
gance to  her  sheaf,  and  she  put  on  her 
shabby  coral  necklace  with  more  than 
usual  dissatisfaction  that  day.  Neverthe- 
less, if  any  true  artist  had  happened  to  be 
spectator  of  the  rustic  tableau  in  the 
church,  he  would  have  singled  her  out  as 
the  study  most  worthy  of  attention. 

The  three  years  which  had  passed  since 
Magda's  wedding,  had  made  of  her  a 
perfectly  beautiful  woman.  Her  tall  fig- 
ure had  gained  fulness  and  roundness; 
she  had  that  naturally  dignified  and  grace- 
ful carriage  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
Polish  peasants,  but  which  few  empresses 
are  lucky  enough  to  possess ;  her  eyes 
had  gained  a  deeper  light,  her  lips  had 
taken  a  richer  curve.  And  there  was  this 
difference  between  Magda  and  the  many 
other  comely  women  in  the  crowd  —  that 
while  they  were  adorned  and  embellished 
to-day  by  their  floral  decorations,  in  her 
case  it  seemed  as  though  she  herself,  out 
of  her  own  warm,  glowing  beauty,  had 
imparted  some  of  her  charms  to  the  flow- 


ers she  had  chosen.  The  poppies  were 
only  red  because  her  crimson  lips  had 
touched  them,  the  rosemary  only  sweet 
because  she  had  breathed  upon  it;  the 
burning  sunflower  on  her  breast  seemed 
to  have  caught  its  hue  from  the  hidden 
fire  which  flashed  from  her  black  eye. 

No  wandering  artist  had  been  led  to 
Rudniki  that  day;  but  there  are  art  con- 
noisseurs in  villages  as  well  as  in  cities, 
and  a  beautiful  picture  will  always  find 
an  amateur  to  appreciate  it,  even  if  it  is 
marked  in  no  catalogue  and  hangs  in  no 
gallery. 

The  blue,  curling  clouds  of  incense 
which  filled  the  dingy  wooden  building 
caused  the  candles  to  burn  low  and  dimly, 
and  its  perfume  mingled  with  the  sweet, 
aromatic  scent  of  the  flowers.  With  a 
supreme  effort  the  sweating  sacristan  tore 
open  the  obstreperous  gate,  to  give  pas- 
sage to  the  officiating  priest  on  his  way  to 
bless  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  the  much- 
talked-of-carpet  was  at  last  displayed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  expectant  crowd. 

A  long-drawn  murmur  of  admiration 
went  through  the  ranks,  and  for  a  minute 
every  man  held  his  candle  crooked  and 
dropped  wax  unmercifully  on  his  neigh- 
bor's coat,  and  the  women  unconsciously 
relaxed  their  hold  on  their  bundles  till 
the  unhallowed  apples  escaped  from  their 
grasp  and  went  bounding  away  over  the 
church  floor,  like  godless  babes  escaping 
from  the  baptismal  font. 

Ah,  that  was  a  carpet !  And  those  were 
flowers  indeed!  Such  fine,  well-fed  lilac 
roses!  such  brilliant  lilies !  Each  one 
looked  down  disparagingly  at  the  common 
everyday  flowers  they  held  in  their  hands, 
and  more  than  one  thought  what  a  pity 
it  was  that  their  cottage  gardens  could 
not  yield  such  glorious  specimens  of  bot- 
any. 

The  curd  passed  down  the  close-drawn 
flowery  ranks  of  the  kneeling  crowd, 
sprinkling  the  dew  of  heaven  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  him.  Each  head  was 
bowed  low  and  reverentially  as  he  passed, 
and  each  flower-bearer  held  her  bundle 
aloft  and  pressed  forward,  one  against  the 
other,  till  the  little  church  resembled  a 
waving  sea  of  animated  flowers. 

Against  Magda's  bunch  of  scarlet  pop- 
pies pressed  the  fair  head  of  a  handsome 
young  soldier,  and  her  black  eyes  were 
lowered  not  so  much  in  prayer  as  to  es- 
cape the  audacious  admiration  so  clearly 
to  be  read  in  a  pair  of  blue  ones.  He  was 
so  near  that  she  could  feel  his  breath 
against  her  cheek,  but  she  could  not  move 
away  for  the  density  of  the  pressing  crowd. 
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She  could  only  bend  her  head  lower,  and 
press  the  glowing  sunflower  convulsively 
to  her  breast,  as  though  to  still  the  tu- 
multuous beatings  of  her  fluttering  heart. 

And  Filip,  meanwhile,  was  also  gazing 
at  a  picture.  He  was  staring  at  the  rick- 
ety and  worm-eaten  gate  of  the  chancel, 
and  replacing  it  in  imagination  by  the  new 
one  which  was  to  bring  him  in  seventy 
silver  florins  ;  and  as  he  gazed,  he  won- 
dered to  himself  whether  he  would  indeed 
be  able  to  hit  off  St.  Peter  and  his  key. 

"Did  you  see  it?"  said  one  of  the 
church-goers  to  Danelo  on  the  homeward 
way.  "  How  soft,  how  rich,  how  bril- 
liant !  " 

*' How  soft,  how  rich,  how  brilliant!" 
echoed  Danelo. 

"Even  the  gracious  pani  herself  cannot 
have  a  finer  one,  though  she  is  going  to 
be  a  princess.  Do  you  know  how  much 
it  cost.?" 

"How  much  did  what  cost.?"  asked 
Danelo. 

"  Why,  the  carpet,  of  course." 

"Oh,  are  you  talking  of  the  carpet.?" 
said  the  young  soldier,  with  a  start. 

"  Naturally  of  the  carpet;  and  of  what 
else  were  you  thinking?" 

Danelo  must  have  overheard  the  ques- 
tion, for  he  gave  no  answer. 

CHAPTER   VIII. 
THUNDER   IN   THE   AIR. 

"  In  the  most  uneventful  life  there  is  always  a  Waterloo 
and  a  St.  Helena."  —  Kraszewski. 

Magda  was  conscious  of  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  oppression  all  that  day;  it  might 
only  be  the  effect  of  the  approaching  thun- 
derstorm perhaps,  for  the  clouds  had 
gathered  together  that  afternoon,  and  now 
hung  on  the  horizon,  rolled  into  heavy, 
threatening  masses,  ready  to  burst,  as  it 
seemed,  at  the  slightest  breath  of  air. 
There  was  no  breath  of  air,  however,  stir- 
ring as  yet;  and  the  poor  parched  earth 
still  panted  and  craved  for  the  rain  which 
was  so  long  in  coming;  the  soil  was  rent 
everywhere  with  unseemly  cracks  and 
fissures  ;  the  flowers  drooped  languidly  on 
their  stalks  ;  the  corn-ears  already  rustled 
dry  as  straw  to  the  touch. 

Magda  had  put  the  pot  to  boil  on  the 
fire  without  water,  and  had  mixed  up  the 
flour  and  the  salt  together  by  mistake; 
she  wandered  about  the  garden  and  the 
little  courtyard  aimlessly,  like  a  person  in 
a  dream,  or  who  has  lost  her  direction  ; 
she  would  even  have  forgotten  to  milk  the 
cow,  had  not  that  sagacious  animal,  losing 
patience  at  the  unwonted   delay,   at   last 


compelled  her  services  by  reiterated  and 
pitiful  bellowings. 

As-  it  was  a  feast-day,  Filip  was  not 
busy  in  his  workshed.  But  if  his  arms 
were  condemned  to  inactivity,  his  busy 
brain  refused  to  rest ;  and  as  he  sat  on  the 
roomy  bench  in  the  little  garden,  he  was 
plunged  in  a  whole  scale  of  calculations 
and  measurerhents,  which  he  occasionally 
rapped  out  with  his  finger  on  the  seat,  or 
sometimes  took  note  of  by  cutting  notches 
on  a  hazel-twig. 

Magda  had  passed  and  repassed  in  front 
of  him  several  times  without  his  appear- 
ing to  notice  her  presence;  and  only  when 
at  last  she  stood  still  before  him  did  he 
look  up.  He  did  not  notice  how  her  eyes 
were  shining  with  a  strange  fire,  which  an 
unshed  tear  tried  in  vain  to  quench,  — 
how  her  cheeks  were  burning  with  an  un- 
wonted flush,  —  how  her  lips  were  parched 
as  though  in  fever,  —  how  her  bosom  rose 
and  fell  tumultuously ;  he  saw  none  of 
these  things,  for  he  only  said,  — 

"  Well,  zona  (wife),  is  the  supper 
ready?  " 

"No,  the  supper  is  not  ready,"  she  an- 
swered vaguely  — "  nothing  is  ready." 

"Then  be  quick  about  it,"  he  returned 
somewhat  more  sharply.  "  Do  you  not 
know  that  I  must  be  off  early  to  the  town 
to-morrow?  I  shall  be  away  all  day,  as  I 
am  coming  back  on  foot." 

"Filip,"  she  cried  impulsively, 'sitting 
down  by  iiis  side  on  the  bench  — "Filip, 
do  not  go  to  the  town  to-morrow  ! " 

"  Not  go  to  the  town  !  "  he  said,  in  sur- 
prise. "  Why,  you  know  that  i  must  go 
to  have  another  look  at  those  gates,  and 
at  that  fellow's  St.  Peter.  I  find  I  cannot 
manage  it  unless  i  «ee  it  again,  and  take 
down  the  measurements  exactly." 

"Never  mind  St.  Peter!"  she  cried 
again,  more  excitedly. 

"Never  mind  St.  Peter!  Why,  Magda, 
you  must  be  mad  to  say  so!  Why,  with- 
out St.  Peter  and  ihe  key,  the  gate  will 
only  be  worth  fifty  florins  ;  it  will  make 
twenty  florins'  difference  in  its  value." 

"  What  are  twenty  florins?"  said  Mag- 
da, but  this  time  very  low,  almost  below 
her  breath.  "  There  are  more  precious 
things  ihan  money  in  the  world." 

"  And  so  I  must  start  at  five  o'clock," 
continued  Filip,  pursuing  his  train  of 
thought.  "Neighbor  Pawel  has  offered 
to  take  me  in  his  cart;  but  I  shall  have  to 
walk  back,  as  he  remains  overnight.  Why 
is  the  supper  not  ready?  " 

"  Because  I  am  miserable!  Because  I 
cannot  live  without  a  little  love,  a  little 
kindness;   because  you  care  for  nothing 
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but  for  saving  and  earning  money  ;  be- 
cause I  need  the  protection  of  your  heart 
to  keep  me  from  seeking  warmth  else- 
where; because — because — — " 

Some  such  words  as  these,  burning, 
passionate,  delirious,  were  rising  to  Mag- 
da's  lips  in  answer  to  Filip's  question 
about  the  supper;  but  another  glance  at 
his  calm,  stolid  face  checked  the  impetu- 
ous torrent,  and  with  a  sort  of  gasp  she 
said,  — 

"  Because  there  are  hardly  any  sticks 
remaining  to  light  the  fire,  and  it  went  out 
twice." 

"Then  go  to  the  forest  for  firewood  to- 
morrow—  you  should  not  have  allowed 
the  stock  to  run  so  low  ;  and  now  is  the 
best  time  for  collecting  it,  as  long  as  the 
dry  weather  lasts." 

"  To  the  forest  ?  I  am  to  go  to  the  for- 
est alone  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  sort  of  fright. 

"  Yes,  to  the  forest,  of  course,"  he  said 
impatiently.  "You  are  not  afraid  of 
wolves  in  summer,  are  you?  You  are  to 
go  to  the  wood  to-morrow,  and  I  am  going 
to  the  town." 

That  night  Magda  hardly  closed  her 
eyes  ;  her  pulses  were  beating  wildly,  and 
her  head  was  throbbing  with  a  dull  pain. 
She  still  seemed  to  be  breathing  in  the 
stifiing  perfume  of  the  incense  and  the 
fiowers,  and  still  to  feel  Danelo's  breath 
upon  her  cheek. 

She  rose  at  last,  and  went  to  the  door 
of  the  cottage.  Everything  lay  still  with- 
out in  the  calm  repose  of  a  summer's 
night.  There  was  no  moonlight  visible, 
but  the  stars  gave  enough  shimmer  to 
distinguish  the  objects  around.  No  sound 
was  heard  save  the  warning  note  of  the 
quail  calling  to  her  brood  among  the  corn- 
rigs.  The  whole  air  was  charged  with 
electricity,  and  there  was  no  freshness 
even  at  this  midnight  hour.  The  clouds 
were  exchanging  fiery  secrets,  whispering 
to  each  other  of  the  storm  that  was  com- 
ing, and  every  now  and  then  a  distant 
flash  of  lightning  showed  part  of  the  land- 
scape in  broad  relief. 

The  cottage  door  had  creaked  in  the 
opening,  and  Filip,  who  on  warm  nights 
slept  in  a  sackcloth  hammock  in  the 
workshed,  called  out  to  ask  who  was 
there. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  Magda,  standing  still. 
"Why  are  you  not  asleep,  Filip?"  she 
added  timidly. 

"  I  cannot  sleep,"  he  answered. 

"  Neither  can  I." 

"  I  have  been  wondering  and  wonder- 
ing." 

"  Wondering  about  what,  Filip  ?  " 


"  Wondering  how  I  am  to  manage 
about  that  cursed  key." 

Magda  sighed  and  went  back  into  the 
hut.  She,  too,  could  not  sleep  ;  but  neither 
St.  Peter  nor  his  key  had  anything  to  do 
with  her  wakefulness. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

STICK-GATHERING. 

"  Es  ruhe  mein  Lied  an  dieser  Stell, 
Die  doch  ein  Jeder  weiss ; 
Der  Markgraf  war  einjunger  Gesell, 
Der  Konig  war  ein  Greis." 

Strachwitz. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when 
Magda  took  her  way  to  the  forest,  accom- 
panied by  the  little  Kuba.  Why  she  had 
taken  the  boy  with  her,  contrary  to  her 
wont,  she  could  hardly  herself  have  told. 
The  ostensible  reason  cf  his  being  a  help 
in  the  collecting  of  firewood  was  such  a 
very  shallow  artifice  that  it  could  hardly 
have  convinced  even  herself,  for  she  well 
knew  that  once  in  the  forest  the  boy 
would  probably  devote  all  his  energies  to 
the  pursuit  of  some  unfortunate  bird  or 
squirrel,  or  the  consumption  of  unripe 
nuts. 

She  walked  along  slowly,  her  steps  lag- 
ging more  and  more  as  she  approached 
the  wood,  as  though  strangely  reluctant  to 
enter  those  shady  green  arcades,  which 
yet  looked  so  ijvitingly  cool,  by  contrast 
with  the  glaring  heat  of  the  field-path  she 
was  traversing.  The  threatened  thunder- 
storm had  not  yet  come  to  a  head,  though 
the  thunder  still  grumbled  at  intervals, 
away  among  the  distant  hills,  like  a  per- 
son with  brooding  rage  in  his  heart,  but 
whose  courage  is  yet  not  equal  to  a  direct 
attack. 

When  at  last  Magda  set  her  foot  on  the 
moss-grown  path  of  the  forest  floor,  she 
stopped  and  peered  out  furtively  through 
the  branches,  scanning  the  road  to  the 
village  as  though  she  feared  to  see  some 
one  coming  from  that  direction.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  stirring  far 
and  wide;  everybody  was  busy  in  the 
fields  on  the  other  side,  and  the  road  lay 
before  her  eyes  in  an  unbroken  stretch  of 
powdery  white  dust. 

Magda  drew  a  long  breath,  which 
might  have  been  a  sigh  either  of  relief  or 
of  disappointment,  or  which  perhaps  was 
merely  the  effect  of  having  walked  uphill 
in  the  sun  ;  then  she  proceeded  on  her 
way  deep  and  deeper  into  the  forest, 
till  she  came  to  the  place  where  she  knew 
she  would  find  sticks  to  collect. 

The  forest  was  all  filled  with  beautiful 
things,  and  every  separate  thing  had  its 
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own  good  reason  for  being  beautiful. 
The  oak-trees  were  beautiful  because  of 
their  massive  heaviness,  and  the  birch- 
trees  were  beautiful  because  of  their 
slender  grace  ;  the  rocks  were  beautiful 
because  they  loomed  so  dark  and  black  in 
the  shade,  and  the  stream  was  equally 
beautiful  because  it  frothed  so  silvery 
white  in  the  sunshine;  the  beauty  of  the 
foxglove  was  in  its  glowing  deep-purple 
hue,  and  the  hemlock  was  beautiful  also 
because  of  its  cold  purity.  Some  plants 
were  beautiful  because  they  grew  so 
straight  and  strong,  and  needed  no  sup- 
port, and  others  were  beautiful,  too,  be- 
cause their  exquisite  weakness  caused 
them  to  twine  so  gracefully ;  somethings 
were  beautiful  because  of  their  rich  hues, 
while  the  beauty  of  others  lay  in  the  very 
absence  of  color.  Each  thing  was  beau- 
tiful in  its  own  individual  fashion  ;  and 
had  it  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been 
less  perfect.  Each  tree  and  flower,  each 
insect  and  blade  of  grass,  had  had  its 
part  assigned  to  it  of  being  beautiful ; 
every  tint  and  touch  had  been  laid  on  by 
a  master-hand,  to  blend  together  into  a 
picture  harmonious  in  its  finished  loveli- 
ness. 

By  degrees  the  magic  of  the  forest 
seized  upon  Magda  and  held  her  fast,  and 
gradually  the  throbbing  in  her  pulses  and 
the  hot  pain  in  her  heart  began  to  subside. 
She  cooled  her  fevered  spirit  in  the  shade 
of  the  waving  trees,  she  laved  it  in  the 
rushing  stream,  she  fanned  it  in  the  aro- 
matic breezes. 

At  last  she  had  reached  the  inmost 
forest  sanctuary,  where  the  shade  was  the 
deepest,  where  the  feathery  fern  grew 
highest,  where  the  ivy  twined  most  luxu- 
riantly, and  the  wild  thyme  shed  its  most 
intoxicating  perfume. 

Mechanically  she  began  collecting 
sticks  ;  but  her  bundle  grew  slowly,  for 
she  worked  lazily  and  dreamily,  and  Kuba 
had  long  since  wandered  from  her  side  in 
search  of  some  more  congenial  pursuit. 

She  had  worked  thus  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  had  collected  just  fifteen  sticks, 
which  promised  ill  for  the  suppers  to  be 
cooked  that  week,  when  of  a  sudden  she 
stood  still  like  a  startled  hind,  and  gazed 
wildly  around  her.  There  was  a  step 
approaching  —  a  light,  elastic  step  —  and 
now  and  then  the  sharp  crackling  of  a 
dried  twig  snapped  asunder,  —  perhaps 
only  some  stag  on  its  way  to  the  stream  ; 
but  now  she  heard  a  whistle  clear  and 
trilling,  but  whose  note  belonged  to  no 
bird  in  the  forest. 


Magda  pressed  both  her  hands  against 
her  heart;  all  her  former  fever  had  re- 
turned again  with  tenfold  violence. 

Looking  out  through  the  leafy  screen, 
she  could  see  Danelo  coming  along  the 
forest-path,  whistling  a  lively  krakowiak^ 
and  looking  into  the  bushes  on  either  side 
with  searching  gaze,  like  a  schoolboy  in- 
tent on  bird-nesting. 

She  watched  him  as  long  as  she  felt 
herself  safe  from  his  eye,  but  in  a  moment 
longer  she  would  be  discovered;  then 
slowly,  softly,  like  a  bird  hiding  at  the 
approach  of  the  hawk,  she  let  herself  sink 
noiselessly  among  the  waving  ferns,  which 
rippled  and  closed  over  her  head  in  green 
waves. 

Even  then  she  did  not  feel  quite  safe, 
for  was  not  her  heart  throbbing  as  loud  as 
thunder?  her  ears  were  tingling,  and  her 
head  was  giddy  with  the  sound.  Surely 
it  must  betray  her  t 

However,  Danelo  passed  by  unsuspect- 
ing. Only  when  his  whistle  had  died 
away  in  the  distance,  and  she  could  no 
longer  catch  sight  of  his  retreating  figure 
through  the  trees,  did  Magda  venture  to 
creep  out  of  her  hiding-place,  stiff  and 
cramped  from  her  cowering  attitude.  She 
did  not  resume  her  occupation  of  stick- 
gathering,  but  merely  leaned  against  the 
massive  stem  of  the  giant  beech-tree,  gaz- 
ing fixedly  in  the  direction  where  Danelo 
had  disappeared.  How  long  she  stood 
thus  she  never  could  remember,  but  the 
sun  must  have  sunk  low  on  the  horizon, 
for  it  came  slanting  in  through  the  trees, 
bronzing  the  stems  and  weaving  a  golden 
network  on  the  mossy  floor. 

She  felt  quite  benumbed,  and  her  back 
ached  with  standing  thus  against  the  hard, 
shining  tree-trunk,  but  she  could  not  leave 
it.  She  remained  thus  standing  as  though 
spellbound  to  the  spot,  stupefied  and  un- 
thinking; and  when,  after  a  long,  a  very 
long  time,  the  steps  and  the  whistling  came 
back  along  the  path,  she  made  no  attempt 
to  move  from  her  position. 

With  fixed  but  inexpressive  gaze,  she 
stared  at  Danelo  as  he  now  reappeared  in 
sight.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  on  seeing 
the  beautiful  woman  leanins:  against  the 
beech-tree  like  an  ideal  Dryad,  he  uttered 
a  joyful  cry,  and  stood  before  her  in  the 
next  moment. 

His  quick  eye  swept  over  the  scanty 
heap  of  firewood,  and  the  broken  ranks  in 
the  clump  of  ferns  which  told  their  own 
tale. 

"  Magda !  what  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Why  do  you  hide  from  me  ?  " 
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"  I  am  gathering  firewood,"  she  an- 
swered sullenly,  and  looking  at  him  with 
defiant  eyes.     "  Leave  me  alone." 

"  Leave  you  alone  because  you  are 
gathering  firewood.?  Why,  no  —  that  is 
just  the  reason  why  I  should  stay.  I  want 
to  help  you  to  gather  firewood." 

"  I  do  not  want  any  help." 

"You  do  not  want  help.?  Yes,  that  is 
always  what  the  girls  in  the  corn-fields 
say,  and  yet  they  are  happy  enough  when 
I  help  to  make  their  stack  of  grain  higher, 
and  give  them  the  chance  of  wearing  the 
harvest-wreath." 

"  I  am  not  a  girl." 

"No,  you  are  a  woman  —  a  beautiful 
woman.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  help  a  beautiful  woman  to  pick 
up  sticks,  is  there  ?  "  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  laughter  in  his  blue  eyes. 

"  Danelo,  go  away  !  "  cried  Magda,  put- 
ting out  her  hands  as  if  to  ward  him  off, 
though  he  had  not  attempted  to  come 
nearer  as  yet.  "Go  away  —  remember 
that  I  am  Filip's  wife  !  " 

"Then  why,"  said  Danelo,  coming  now 
a  step  nearer,  and  taking  hold  of  her  out- 
stretched hands  in  his  —  "why  does  not 
Filip  come  to  the  forest  to  help  his  wife 
to  pick  up  sticks  ?  " 

"  He  never  comes  with  me  !  "  she  cried 
imprudently,  out  of  the  irrepressible  im- 
pulse of  her  overburdened  heart.  "  He 
does  all  his  work  by  himself,  and  leaves 
me  to  do  mine  by  myself  as  well.  I  am 
always  alone.  He  thinks  of  nothing  but 
of  St.  Peter  and  his  key  and  the  seventy 
florins,  and  I  —  I  -  "  she  broke  off 
with  a  sob. 

"  You  will  look  for  sticks  with  me  ;  you 
will  not  be  alone,  Magda.?  " 

"  Leave  me  —  oh  leave  me  I  "  she  cried 
again,  with  a  last  effort;  but  his  voice  was 
whispering  in  her  ear  as  Filip's  voice  had 
never  spoken,  and  his  eyes  were  gazing 
at  her  as  Filip's  eyes  had  never  looked, 
and  she  felt  weak  and  powerless  to  escape. 
Perhaps  the  victory  was  no  longer  in  her 
power ;  for  had  not  her  battle  been  fought 
and  lost  the  day  before?  She  was  hardly 
aware  that  his  arm  had  clasped  her  waist, 
and  that  his  lips  were  close  to  hers  ;  she 
felt  as  if  the  whole  forest  were  spinning 
around  her  —  every  tree  seemed  to  be 
nodding  approval,  and  every  bird  to  be 
warbling  dreamy  love-ditties.  The  wood- 
pigeons  were  cooing  softly  and  insinuat- 
ingly, the  lark  was  singing  a  triumphant 
jubilee,  and  the  woodpeckers  were  tapping 
applause  on  the  hollow  beech-trees. 

She  had  no  ears  for  the  other  chorus, 
where  the  mocking-bird  was  laughing  its 


harsh,  discordant  laugh,  and  the  ill-man- 
nered raven  croaked  "  Beware  !  beware  !  " 

Filip  was  wending  his  way  back  from 
the  town  after  sunset  that  day.  Leaving 
the  dusty  highroad,  he  struck  into  a  path- 
way through  the  forest ;  this  way  was 
shorter,  and  he  wanted  to  look  whether 
his  beehives  were  safe  —  whether  no  ma- 
rauder had  discovered  their  retreat. 

The  beehives  were  safe,  as  he  remarked 
with  satisfaction,  —  not  a  hive  had  been 
disturbed,  not  a  honeycomb  had  been 
tampered  with.  He  observed  this,  and  he 
observed  nothing  else;  for  the  waving 
ferns,  which  grew  so  high  in  the  forest 
glades,  gave  no  clue  to  the  mysteries  they 
concealed. 

CHAPTER  X. 
DROOPING  SUNFLOWERS. 

"  We  sleep  and  wake  and  sleep,  but  all  things  move  ; 
The  sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  sun  " 

Tennyson. 

Summer  was  now  over,  and  Nature,  like 
a  miser  regretting  his  gifts,  was  taking 
back,  one  by  one,  all  the  beautiful  things 
she  had  lent  to  earth  for  a  while. 

The  wood  grew  lighter  day  by  day  ;  and 
the  forest  sanctuaries,  robbed  of  their 
leafy  curtains,  were  no  longer  the  danger- 
ous, alluring  places  they  had  been  before. 
When  Magda  went  to  the  forest  to  gather 
firewood,  she  shuddered  and  turned  away 
her  head  whenever  she  passed  by  the  spot 
where  stood  the  largest  and  finest  forest 
tree.  How  could  she  ever  have  found 
beauty  in  that  spot,  where  now  the 
branches  stretched  black  and  uncompro- 
mising against  the  grey  sky,  sending  down 
their  remaining  leaves  in  sharp,  rustling 
showers  at  each  breath  of  air?  where  the 
bleached  ferns,  all  their  life  and  juiciness 
fled  from  them,  lay  rotting  prostrate 
against  the  cold,  damp  earth? 

The  cottage  gardens,  too,  had  been 
gradually  stripped  of  their  summer  orna- 
ment. Every  rose  and  lily,  every  poppy 
and  carnation,  had  long  since  passed 
away.  Only  the  yellow  and  orange  flow- 
ers still  lingered  — sunflowers,  marigolds, 
and  nasturtiums  —  as  though  their  fiery 
nature  enabled  them  to  resist  a  little 
longer  the  chill  dampness  that  was  slowly 
but  surely  sapping  their  life  away.  Their 
hour  of  death  was  fast  approaching;  for 
the  proud  sunflower,  its  brown  velvet  heart 
developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  or- 
ange petals,  was  already  beginning  to  lean 
aslant,  every  day  bringing  it  a  little  nearer 
to  its  grave. 
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Yet,  while  all  these  beautiful  things 
were  passing  away,  a  little  weed  had  tai<en 
root,  and  was  slowly  developing  to  life. 

Magda  herself  resembled  the  dying 
sunflower  at  this  time;  her  glowing  head 
was  bent  in  depression,  and  she  had  lost 
her  erect  and  regal  carriage,  —  and  some- 
times, when  she  went  to  the  well  to  draw 
water,  she  would  put  her  hand  to  her  side 
and  gasp  for  breath. 

The  hope  of  a  child  of  her. own  to  love, 
which  had  been  for  so  long  denied  her, 
had  come  at  last;  but  now  it  had  only 
come  to  bring  her  shame  and  remorse. 

When  the  neighbors,  seeing  her  toil 
and  pant  under  the  weight  of  the  heavy 
water-bucket,  would  say  to  her,  "  Magda, 
why  does  not  your  husband  draw  the 
water  for  you?  Every  goodman  should 
do  so  for  his  dame  when  she  is  in  that 
way,"  —  she  would  only  shake  her  head, 
and  say,  *' No,  no;  I  can  carry  it  myself. 
Why  should  he  help  me?  it  is  no  business 
of  his." 

She  had  always  avoided  Danelo  since 
that  luckless  day  in  the  forest,  and  he  had 
since  then  lost  all  charm  and  grace  in  her 
eyes,  as  utterly  as  had  the  bleached  ferns 
and  the  naked  beech-tree.  For  him,  on 
the  contrary,  the  attraction  had  but  gained 
strength;  what  had  been  at  first  but  the 
fancy  of  a  hot-headed  youth,  had  grown 
into  a  man's  passion.  Though  no  longer 
actually  resident  in  the  village  —  for  he 
had  been  obliged  to  take  service  elsewhere 
—  he  was  often  seen  at  Rudniki.  With 
reckless  disregard  for  her  reputation,  he 
followed  her  about,  or  lay  in  wait  for  her 
whenever  she  left  the  hut.  She  hardly 
returned  any  answer  to  his  eager  ques- 
tions, and  changed  her  direction  when- 
ever she  saw  him  coming ;  but  for  all  that, 
the  link  between  them  was  guessed  at, 
and  the  village  gossips  began  to  speak 
evil  things  of  Magda. 

Filip  alone  suspected  nothing  ;  he  was 
utterly  absorbed  in  the  working  of  the 
church  gates.  But  a  time  came  at  last 
when  his  eyes  were  opened,  though  the 
days  were  now  growing  short  —  for  it  is 
not  necessarily  in  the  long  summer  days 
that  our  vision  is  always  the  clearest. 

One  December  evening,  as  Filip  was 
returning  from  a  neighboring  fair,  he 
drew  up  his  sledge  before  the  door  of  a 
roadside  propitiacya  (public-house).  A 
motley  group  of  sledges  and  carts  was 
already  gathered  in  front  of  this  place  of 
refreshment,  and  sounds  of  noisy  hilarity 
came  from  the  open  door. 

Leaving  his  jaded  horses  alone  —  for 
there  was  no  fear  of  their  running  away 
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—  he  entered  the  tap-room,  where  he  was 
greeted  by  boisterous  and  half-tipsy  ex- 
pressions of  welcome. 

"  Holloa,  brothers  !  Here's  a  wonder  ! 
Filip  Buska  in  person  coming  to  drink 
with  us !  " 

"We  must  all  be  on  our  good  behav- 
ior," said  another,  "or  the  Pan  Wojt  will 
read  us  a  lecture." 

"  Sit  down,  man,  and  fill  your  glass  like 
a  Christian,"  said  a  third. 

"I  cannot,"  said  Filip  decidedly;  "I 
only  came  in  here  to  ask  for  a  drink  for 
my  beasts.  I  must  go  home  —  I  have 
work  to  do." 

"  Work,  work,  work  !  That  is  what  you 
are  always  saying." 

"It  might  be  as  well  for  some  of  you  if 
you  said  so  too  a  little  oftener." 

"  There  now,  brothers  !  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  he  would  read  us  a  lecture  !  And 
what  is  your  work,  neighbor  Filip  ?  What 
can  you  have  to  do  on  a  Saturday  night  ?  " 

"  I  am  working  at  the  chancel  gates, 
you  know.  They  must  be  finished  by 
Easter  if  possible.  And  it  is  only  now 
that  the  wood  is  dry  enough  to  begin  the 
carving.  The  centre  panel  with  St.  Pe- 
ter and  his  key  will  give  me  no  end  of 
trouble." 

"St.  Peter  and  his  key  indeed  !  "  laughed 
the  wittiest,  who  was  also  the  noisiest  of 
the  group  of  drinkers.  "So  you  have 
turned  locksmith,  neighbor  Filip?  But  I 
am  thinking  you  had  better  have  begun 
by  making  a  lock  to  your  own  house  door  ! 
—  ha!  ha!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Filip. 

"What  do  I  mean?  Why,  that  a  man 
with  a  handsome  wife  should  be  careful 
about  his  door  fastenings,  and  not  wait 
until  the  steed  is  stolen  to  shut  the  sta- 
ble." 

Filip  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  for  a  full 
minute,  staring  at  the  speaker  as  if  he 
had  not  grasped  the  meaning  of  his  words, 
and  seemingly  unaware  of  the  hoarse 
chorus  of  laughter  with  which  this  speech 
had  been  greeted.  Then  turning  sud- 
denly on  his  heel,  he  left  the  room  with- 
out another  word;  and  oblivious  of  the 
refreshment  of  which  his  jaded  horses 
stood  so  much  in  need,  he  threw  himself 
on  to  the  sledge,  and  lashing  the  unfortu- 
nate animals  to  their  utmost  speed,  he 
soon  disappeared  in  the  driving  snowdrift. 

By  no  word  or  sign  did  Filip  betray  to 
Magda  his  knowledge  of  her  guilt;  he 
was  only  a  little  more  silent,  a  little  more 
gloomy  than  usual,  and  he  no  longer 
worked  at  the  altar  gates  with  the  same 
interest  as  before.     Often   he  would  sit 
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staring  before  him  for  an  hour,  his  hands 
sunk  idly  on  his  knees  —  which  was  not 
like  his  usual  habits.  He  hardly  ever 
addressed  his  wife  directly,  but  he  watched 
her  with  gloomy,  frowning  brow  as  she 
toiled  along  the  road,  bearing  her  burden 
of  wood  and  water  with  increased  diffi- 
culty day  by  day,  but  never  offering  to 
assist  her. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
PRINCESS  ALICE. 

No  sovereign  of  our  time,  and  few  of 
any  time,  have  taken  their  subjects  so 
completely  into  their  confidence  as  Queen 
Victoria  has  taken  hers.  "There's  such 
divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,"  that  it  re- 
quires an  effort  for  ordinary  mortals  to 
realize  that  royal  personages  are,  after  all, 
creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  like  them- 
selves —  sensitive  to  the  same  pains, 
soothed  by  the  same  pleasures,  vexed  by 
the  same  worries  that  beset  humanity  at 
large.  It  is,  perhaps,  still  more  uncom- 
mon, obvious  as  it  is  when  one  thinks  of 
it,  to  realize  the  pathetic  loneliness  which 
must  ever  haunt  the  wearer  of  a  crown. 
It  haunted  Princess  Alice  while  she  was 
yet  merely  on  the  threshold  of  a  throne, 
and  filled  her  with  alarm  when  she  found 
herself  actually  on  the  throne.  "Private 
individuals,"  she  says,  "  are  of  course 
[note  the  'of  course']  far  the  best  off; 
our  privileges  being  more  duties  than  ad- 
vantages. And  their  absence  would  be 
no  privation  compared  to  the  enormous 
advantage  of  being  one's  own  master,  and 
of  being  on  equality  with  most  people, 
and  able  to  know  men  and  the  world  as 
they  are,  and  not  merely  as  they  please  to 
show  themselves  to  please  us."  That  was 
before  she  became  grand  duchess.  After 
her  accession  she  wrote  :  "  I  am  so  dread- 
ing everything,  and,  above  all,  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  the  first  in  everything." 
Here  we  see  concisely  stated  the  twofold 
aspect  of  the  loneliness  which  must  always 
be  more  or  less  the  heritage  of  royalty; 
first,  the  responsibility  of  always  occupy- 
ing the  first  place  ;  secondly,  the  sense  of 
unreality  which  sovereignty  engenders  — 
the  feeling  that  it  is  impossible  "to  know 
men  and  the  world  as  they  are"  —  that  it 
is  all  an  endless  masquerade.  This  yearn- 
ing for  equality,  for  stooping  to  a  lower 
sphere  in  order  to  know  men  and  things 
as  they  really  are,  is  evidently  a  much 
larger  element  than  is  commonly  supposed 
in  the  "uneasiness"  of   "the  head  that 


wears  a  crown."  After  all,  the  deepest 
longing  of  the  human  heart  is  not  to  pos- 
sess, but  to  be  possessed.  It  craves  for 
the  spontaneous  offering  of  a  love  and 
trust  that  the  offerer  is  free  to  refuse; 
and  one  of  the  penalties  of  royalty  is  that 
it  can  seldom  tell  for  certain  when  the 
offering  is  really  spontaneous  and  genu- 
ine. To  be  misunderstood  sincerely  and 
in  good  faith  by  those  whose  good  opinion 
one  values  is  hard  to  bear  in  any  case,  but 
much  harder  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign, 
since  the  consequences  may  affect  the 
welfare  of  an  empire. 

That  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
somewhat  startling  frankness  with  which 
the  public  have  been  admitted  behind  the 
scenes  of  English  royalty  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  the  queen  avows 
it  in  a  letter  to  Princess  Alice;  and  the 
publication  of  that  letter —  the  only  letter 
other  than  the  princess's  own  which  is 
published  in  this  volume — is  clearly  a 
message  from  the  queen  to  her  people. 
Some  of  the  prince  consort's  friends  had 
taken  exception  to  the  "unreserved  ful- 
ness of  details"  published  in  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin's  volumes.  The  queen  de- 
fends this  absence  of  reserve  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  purpose  she  had  in  view  in 
publishing  the  prince's  "Life;"  namely, 
that  his  whole  life  should  be  made  known 
in  all  its  fulness,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  irreparable  void  which  the  premature 
death  of  the  prince  made  in  the  queen's 
own  life :  — 

You  must  remember  that  endless  false  and 
untrue  things  have  been  written  and  said  about 
us,  public  and  private,  and  that  in  these  days 
people  will  write  and  will  know.  Therefore 
the  only  way  to  counteract  this  is  to  let  the 
real,  full  truth  be  known,  and  as  much  be  told 
as  can  be  told  with  prudence  and  discretion ; 
and  then  no  harm,  but  good,  will  be  done. 

This  forecast  will  doubtless  be  verified 
by  events,  and  the  publication  of  Princess 
Alice's  letters  is  an  important  contribu- 
tion towards  it.  I  am  not  going  to  at- 
tempt a  review  of  a  book  which  has  been 
sufficiently  reviewed  already,  and  which 
most  people  have  now  read.  The  task 
which  I  propose  to  myself  is  a  humbler 
one,  namely,  to  follow  the  reapers,  and 
see  if  I  cannot  glean  here  and  there  some- 
thing which  does  not  lie  obviously  on  the 
surface,  yet  which  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
member. 

The  first  thing  I  note  is  the  striking 
revelation  which  this  volume  makes  of 
strong  political  differences  in  the  bosom 
of  the  royal  family,  without  apparently 
overshadowing,  even  with  a  fleeting  cloud, 
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the   beautiful   sunshine   of   their    mutual  i  predominance    of    Russian   influence    in 


affection.  Much  as  Princess  Alice  loved 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  her  special  favorite.  De- 
scribing: the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  "  dear 
Bertie,"  she  adds,  "  God  bless  him,  dear 
brother  !  he  is  the  one  who  has  from  my 
childhood  been  so  dear  to  me."  And  she 
never  refers  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  ex- 
cept in  terms  of  rapturous  love  and  admi- 
ration. Yet,  for  all  that,  Princess  Alice 
espoused  the  German  side  very  warmly 
in  the  unequal  war  aojainst  Denmark  ; 
nor  did  her  avowed  partisanship  affect  in 
any  degree  the  affectionate  intercourse 
between  the  two  families.  In  the  Austro- 
Prussian  war,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
princess's  feelings  were  all  against  Prus- 
sia. And  she  did  not  mince  her  words  in 
describing  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian 
soldiers.  "  As  the  Prussians  pillage  here 
[Darmstadt],  I  have  many  people's  things 
hidden  in  the  house.  Even  whilst  in  bed 
I  had  to  see  gentlemen  in  my  room,  as 
there  were  things  to  be  done  and  asked 
which  had  to  come  straight  to  me."  "  The 
town  is  full  of  Prussians.  I  hope  they 
will  not  remain  too  long,  for  they  pay  for 
nothing,  and  the  poor  inhabitants  suffer 
so  much."  It  must  have  been  a  sore  trial 
to  have  two  brothers-in-law  —  her  hus- 
band's brother  and  her  sister's  husband 

—  in  the  army  which  she  thus  describes, 
and  which  was  instrumental  in  seriously 
curtailing  her  husband's  heritage.  But 
not  a  trace  of  soreness  against  her  rela- 
tives is  visible  in  any  of  the  princess's 
letters.  It  is  the  same  as  regards  Russia. 
The  late  emperor  and  empress  were 
nearly  related  to  Princess  Alice  by  mar- 
riage, and  she  was  personally  fond  of 
them.  Their  only  daughter  had  in  addi- 
tion become  her  sister-in-law,  and  was  a 
great  favorite  with  her.  Yet  she  allows 
herself  to  write  as  follows  :  "  I  follow  as 
eagerly  as  any  in  England  the  advance  of 
the  Russians,  and  with  cordial  dislike. 
They  can  never  be  redressers  of  wrongs 
or  promoters  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity." This  is  an  instance  of  the  thorough 
outspokenness  which  was  so  characteris- 
tic of  Princess  Alice.  But  it  was  an 
outspokenness  so  entirely  free  from  mal- 
ice, so  obviously  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  that  it  clearly  gave,  and  was  meant 
to  give,  no  pain  to  those  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  resent  it.     The  truth  is 

—  though  this  is  not  actually  stated  — 
that  the  antipathy  of  the  princess  to  Rus- 
sia was  mainly  due  to  her  dislike  of  des- 
potism. In  general  politics  she  was  a 
sincere   Liberal,   and    she   regarded    the 


Europe  as  inimical  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  progress.  Hence  the  vehemence  of 
her  language  against  the  Liberal  opposi- 
tion in  England  during  the  controversy 
on  the  Eastern  question.  "  What  do  the 
friends  of  the  'Atrocity  meetings'  say 
now.?"  she  exclaims  in  the  summer  of 
1S77.  "How  difficult  it  has  been  made 
for  the  government  through  them,  and 
how  blind  they  have  been!"  The  an- 
swer made  by  "  the  friends  of  the  Atrocity 
meetings"  to  reproaches  like  this  has  al- 
ways been  that  the  surest  way  to  increase 
the  influence  of  Russia  among  the  Chris- 
tian races  of  Turkey  is  to  exhibit  her  as 
the  only  power  who  cares  to  make  sacri- 
fices on  their  behalf.  The  policy  which 
"deprecated  the  diplomatic  action  of  the 
other  powers  in  the  affairs  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  ;  "  which  rejected  the  Berlin 
memorandum ;  and  which  retreated  be- 
fore Turkish  insolence  at  the  Conference 
of  Constantinople,  thereby  destroying  the 
united  action  of  the  great  powers  in  the 
face  of  Russia's  declarations  that  she 
would,  if  necessary,  compel  the  obedience 
of  the  Porte  single-handed,  —  it  was  this 
policy  which  left  Russia  mistress  of  the 
situation.  If  England  had  stood  firm  at 
the  Conference  of  Constantinople,  the 
Porte  would  have  yielded  obedience  to  the 
will  of  Europe,  and  there  would  have 
been  peace,  not  only  "  with  honor,"  but 
without  bloodshed.  This  is  not  a  matter 
of  opinion  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  publicly 
attested,  when  the  catastrophe  came,  by 
Midhat  and  Server  Pashas,  who  were 
grand  vizier  and  foreign  secretary  respec- 
tively during  the  sitting  of  the  Constanti- 
nople Conference.  If  Princess  Alice 
were  still  among  us,  her  clear  and  candid 
intelligence,  instructed  by  a  later  expe- 
rience, would  probably  admit  that  "the 
friends  of  the  '  Atrocity  meetings  '  "  were 
not,  after  all,  so  unpatriotic  as  they  seemed 
to  her  in  the  turmoil  of  the  controversy. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  is  not  that 
the  princess  should  have  held  these  opin- 
ions and  expressed  them  in  private  with 
the  ardor  of  sincere  conviction,  but  that 
they  should  now  be  given  to  the  world 
under  such  august  auspices.  The  pas- 
sage, if  it  stood  alone,  might  well  give 
pain  to  a  multitude  of  loyal  persons,  both 
eminent  and  insignificant,  who  followed 

—  some  of  them  to  their  own  detriment 

—  what  seemed  to  them  the  path  of  duty. 
But  the  passage  does  not  stand  alone. 
It  is  one  of  several  passages  which,  how- 
ever natural  in  a  private  letter,  are  apt  to 
startle  one  in  print.     The  princess's  stric- 
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tures  on  the  Prussian  army,  in  which  the 
queen's  son-in-law  held  high  command, 
have  already  been  quoted,  as  has  also  her 
severe  condemnation  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment and  people  in  spite  of  the  close 
relationship  between  the  reigning  families 
of  Russia  and  England.  Still  more  sur- 
prising is  the  following,  written  in  the 
summer  of  1875  :  — 

I  told  the  Emperor  the  fright  we  had  about 
the  war  [which  Prussia  was  then  supposed  to 
be  meditating  against  France].  Pie  was  much 
distressed  that  any  one  could  believe  him 
capable  of  such  a  'thing  ;  but  our  Fritz  and 
Fritz  of  Baden  agree  that,  with  Bismarck,  in 
spite  of  the  nation  not  wishing  it,  he  might 
bring  about  a  war  at  any  moment.  .  .  .  This 
enormous  and  splendid  army,  ready  at  any 
moment,  is  a  dangerous  possession  for  any 
country. 

After  this  the  most  sensitive  of  "the 
friends  of  the 'Atrocity  meetings'"  may 
bear  the  publication  of  Princess  Alice's 
censure  with  equanimity.  It  is  not  meant 
to  wound  them.  It  is  merely  another 
illustration  of  the  queen's  intense  desire 
that  her  people  should  know  herself  and 
her  family  just  as  they  are;  with  their 
opinions  on  current  events,  their  hopes, 
their  fears,  their  disappointments  —  it 
may  even  be  their  prejudices.  And  so 
she  lets  "the  real,  full  truth  be  known, 
and  as  much  be  told  as  can  be  told  with 
prudence  and  discretion."  The  curtain 
is  raised,  and  we  are  permitted  to  see 
members  of  the  royal  family  taking  oppo- 
site sides  on  questions  that  divide  the 
nation,  and  doing  this  with  a  degree  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  good  temper 
which,  let  us  hope,  will  do  something  to- 
wards mitigating  the  violence  and  bitter- 
ness 'of  contemporary  controversy.  The 
reticence  imposed  on  royalty  must  be  one 
of  the  most  irksome  of  its  high  duties. 
To  be  obliged  to  "keep  silence,  yea  even 
from  good  words,"  in  the  heat  of  a  great 
controversy  or  in  the  crisis  of  a  high  pol- 
icy, must  indeed  be  "pain  and  grief"  to  a 
sovereign  of  keen  feelings  and  strong 
convictions  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  hints 
dropped  in  these  letters  that  the  queen 
has  had  more  than  one  painful  experience 
of  the  state  of  mind  so  graphically  de* 
scribed  by  the  Psalmist.  It  is  an  im.mense 
relief  sometimes  to  be  able  to  speak  one's 
mind  straight  out;  but  it  is  a  relief  in 
which  the  royal  family  can  seldom  in- 
dulge. What  wonder,  then,  if  some  of 
the  suppressed  feelings  escape  through 
any  channel  that  may  offer  a  legitimate 
vent,  like  this  volume  of  Princess  Alice's 
letters. 


Let  us  now,  however,  leave  these  more 
general  considerations,  and  gather  up  the 
salient  features  of  the  portrait  which  the 
princess  has  drawn  of  herself  so  artlessly, 
yet  so  effectively.  And,  first,  let  us  con- 
sider her  as  a  wife.  Nearly  two  years 
after  her  marriage  she  writes:  — 

Our  life  is  a  very  happy  one.  I  have  nothing 
on  earth  to  wish  for,  and  much  as  I  loved  my 
precious  Louis  when  I  married  him,  still  more 
do  I  love  him  now,  and  daily. 

A  year  later  she  writes,  while  on  a  visit, 
with  her  husband,  to  her  sister  in  Berlin: 

Louis  is  so  happy  to  meet  his  old  comrades 
again,  and  they  equally  so  to  see  him ;  and  I 
am  so  glad  that  he  can  have  this  amusement 
at  least,  for  he  is  so  kind  in  not  leaving  me  ; 
and  our  life  must  be  rather  dull  sometimes  for 
a  young  man  of  spirit  like  him. 

After  eight  years  of  married  life  we 
have  this  idyllic  picture  in  miniature  of  a 
love  that  seems  never  to  have  lost  the 
freshness  of  its  honeymoon.  The  extract 
is  from  a  letter  to  the  queen  on  the  eve 
of  the  Franco-German  war:  — 

I  parted  with  dear  Louis  late  in  the  evening, 
on  the  highroad  outside  the  village  in  which 
he  was  quartered  for  the  night,  and  we  looked 
back  until  nothing  more  was  to  be  seen  of  each 
other.  May  the  Almighty  watch  over  his 
precious  life  and  bring  him  safe  back  again; 
all  the  pain  and  anxiety  are  forgotten  and  will- 
ingly borne  if  he  is  only  left  to'me  and  to  his 
children  1 

And  how  natural  is  her  comment  on 
Field-Marshal  Wrangel's  congratulation 
on  her  husband's  heroism:  "1  am  very 
proud  of  all  this;  but  I  am  too  much  a 
woman  not  to  long  above  all  things  to 
have  him  safe  home  again."  But  Prin- 
cess Alice's  love  for  her  husband,  true 
and  deep  as  it  was,  was  by  no  means  of 
the  lackadaisical  sort.  With  all  its  po- 
etry of  feeling,  it  was  most  practical  and 
methodical  in  action.  She  says  of  her- 
self, twelve  years  after  her  marriage  :  — 

I  certainly  do  not  belong  by  nature  to  those 
women  who  are,  above  all,  ivife;  but  circum- 
stances have  forced  me  to  be  the  mother  in  the 
real  sense,  as  in  a  private  family ;  and  I  had 
to  school  myself  to  it,  I  assure  you ;  for  many 
small  self-denials  have  been  necessary.  Baby- 
worship,  or  having  the  children  indiscriminately 
about  one,  is  not  at  all  the  right  thing ;  and 
a  perpetual  talk  about  one's  children  makes 
some  women  intolerable.  I  hope  I  steer  clear 
of  these  faults  —  at  least  I  try  to  do  so. 

And  she  certainly  succeeded.  Never 
was  there  a  more  affectionate  mother; 
but  it  was  an  affection  guided  and   con- 
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trolled  by  a  most  enlightened  prudence. 
She  "tries  to  be  very  just  and  consi,stent 
in  all  things  towards"  her  children,  but 
she  owns  that  it  is  sometimes  a  great  trial 
of  patience.  "They  are  so  forward,  clev- 
er, and  spirited,  that  the  least  spoiling 
would  do  them  great  harm."     Again  :  — 

The  constant  anxiety  about  the  children  is 
dreadful  ;  and  it  is  not  physical  ill  one  dreads 
for  them,  it  is  moral;  the  responsibility  for 
these  little  lent  souls  is  great ;  and,  indeed, 
none  can  take  it  lightly  who  feel  how  great" 
and  important  a  parent's  duty  is. 

She  not  only  superintended  her  chil- 
dren's general  education  ;  she  instructed 
them  herself  daily  in  particular  subjects, 
especially  reading,  history,  natural  history, 
and  music.  And  she  took  great  pains  to 
educate  herself  at  the  same  time,  to  fit  her 
the  better  for  her  duties  as  a  wife  and 
mother.  With  this  view  she  made  a 
special  study  of  physiology,  which,  "in- 
stead of  finding  it  disgusting,"  "filled  her 
with  admiration  to  see  how  wonderfully 
we  are  made." 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  all  this  was 
but  the  mere  amusement  and  pastime  of 
a  princess,  since  her  privileged  position 
placed  her  far  above  the  trials  and  worries 
of  ordinary  life.  Very  far  indeed  was  this 
from  being  the  case.  The  life  of  Princess 
Alice  was,  on  the  whole,  a  hard  life  ;  hard, 
not  merely  in  the  sense  of  being  a  very 
busy  life,  but  in  being,  in  addition,  a  life 
that  had  experience  of  straitened  circum- 
stances, worries,  and  occasionally  what 
may  even  be  called  drudgery.  She  has  a 
nurse  who  is  too  old  and  clumsy  to  wash 
and  dress  the  baby.  So  the  princess  does 
all  this  herself.  She  is  grateful  for  the 
help  she  receives  at  Cannes  from  the  ser- 
vants of  her  sister,  the  crown  princess  of 
Prussia,  and  puts  off  her  journey  home  in 
order  to  get  the  benefit  of  that  assistance 
for  as  long  a  part  of  the  journey  as  possi- 
ble. She  was,  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
nurse  to  her  own  children.  The  queen 
began  to  fear  the  effect  of  this  constant 
drain  upon  the  princess's  health,  and  re- 
monstrated with  her.  The  princess  an- 
swers :  — 

Having  no  cow,  or  country  place  to  keep 
one,  in  this  tremendous  heat  when  one  can't 
keep  milk,  and  dysentery  carries  off  so  many 
babies,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  deprive  the 
poor  little  thing  of  its  natural  and  safest  nour- 
ishment till  the  hot  months  are  over.  These, 
darling  mama,  are  my  reasons ;  and  though  I 
do  it  with  such  pleasure,  yet  it  is  not  without 
sacrifices  of  comfort  and  convenience,  etc.  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  best  course  to  take  for 
our  children,  and  as  we  are  situated. 


There  are  other  indications  scattered 
up  and  down  the  volume  of  the  somewhat 
straitened  circumstances  in  which  the 
princess  and  her  husband  lived.  We 
must  remember,  however,  that  Prince 
Louis,  though  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  was  merely  the 
nephew  of  the  reigning  duke,  and  that  his 
own  father  was  living.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  till  within  a  short 
period  of  Princess  Alice's  death,  and  in 
the  interval  his  income  must  have  been 
small.  That  of  the  princess,  however, 
may  seem  sufficient  for  the  comparatively 
modest  wants  and  tastes  of  herself  and 
husband.  But  doubtless  there  was  much 
routine  expenditure  which  no  economy 
could  obviate;  and  a  much  larger  income 
than  Princess  Alice's  would  soon  be  sorely 
crippled  by  a  multitude  of  small  disburse- 
ments. Still,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole 
income  of  the  princess  was  not  absorbed 
by  domestic  and  official  calls;  some  part 
of  it,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  be- 
stowed in  ways  which  shall  not  be  known 
till  the  books  are  opened  and  charity  has 
disclosed  her  secrets. 

One  might  have  supposed  that  a  prin- 
cess who  took  so  conscientious  a  view  of 
her  public  and  private  duties  could  spare 
no  time,  even  if  she  were  disposed,  for  the 
relief  of  misery  which  lay  altogether  out- 
side the  frontier  of  what  even  a  tender 
conscience  might  regard  as  the  region  of 
duty.  But  with  Princess  Alice  the  relief 
of  distress  was  not  so  much  a  duty  as  a 
passion.  The  most  distinctive  attribute 
in  her  character,  which  was  beautiful  all 
round,  was  that  of  consoler  —  a  fact  which 
the  discerning  eye  of  her  father  discovered 
while  she  was  still  a  young  girl.  It  was 
the  princess  Alice  whom  he  took  to  the 
queen  to  comfort  her  when  her  Majesty 
experienced  her  first  great  sorrow.  And 
when  the  next  sorrow  came,  which  with 
one  blast  of  desolation  swept  the  queen's 
life  of  all  its  greenness  and  its  blossom, 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  whole  nation  was 
attracted  to  the  precocious  self-command, 
mature  thoughtfulness,  and  gift  of  sympa- 
thetic service  which  were  then  displayed 
by  Princess  Alice,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  country  at  large.  Her  sympathy 
was  a  literal  rendering  of  the  etymologi- 
cal meaning  of  the  words.  She  actually 
suffered  with  the  sufferer,  and  was  restless 
and  unhappy  till  she  did  her  best  to  soothe 
the  pain.  An  instance  of  this  was  related 
to  the  present  writer  within  the  last  few 
days.  On  hearing  one  evening  that  tiie 
child  of  the  Russian  chargd  d'affaires  at 
Darmstadt  was  taken   suddenly   ill   with 
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croup,  Princess  Alice,  without  waiting  for 
her  carriage,  and  attended  only  by  her 
maid,  ran  through  the  streets,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  the  house  took  the  little  sufferer 
in  her  arms,  and  by  her  gentle  and  skilful 
treatment  saved  its  life. 

Two  years  after  her  marriage,  and  while 
yet  hardly  out  of  her  teens,  she  became 
patroness  of  a  ladies'  society  in  Darmstadt 
which  had  for  its  object  the  relief  of 
women  in  childbed.  Her  name  was  doubt- 
less solicited  as  an  attractive  ornament. 
But  the  princess  took  a  practical  view  of 
the  office.  She  had  all  cases  regularly 
reported  to  her,  and  not  satisfied  with 
this,  she  took  personally  an  active  part  in 
the  work  of  the  society.  She  tells  the 
queen,  as  a  great  secret,  one  of  the  incog- 
nito visits  which  she  thus  made  to  the 
homes  of  penury  and  pain  :  — 

The  other  day  I  went  to  one  incog,  with 
Christa  [her  maid]  in  the  old  part  of  the  town. 
And  the  trouble  we  had  to  find  the  house  ! 
At  length,  through  a  dirty  courtyard,  up  a  dark 
ladder,  into  one  little  room,  where  lay  in  one 
bed  the  poor  woman  and  her  baby  :  in  the 
room  four  other  children,  the  husband,  two 
other  beds,  and  a  stove.  But  it  did  not  smell 
bad,  nor  was  it  dirty.  I  sent  Christa  down 
with  the  children,  and  then  with  the  husband 
cooked  something  for  the  woman,  arranged 
her  bed  a  little,  took  her  baby  for  her,  bathed 
its  eyes  —  for  they  were  so  bad,  poor  little 
thing!  —  and  did  odds  and  ends  for  her.  I 
went  twice.  The  people  did  not  know  me, 
and  were  so  nice,  so  good,  and  touchingly 
attached  to  each  other  ;  it  did  one's  heart  good 
to  see  such  good  feelings  in  such  poverty. 
The  husband  was  out  of  work,  the  children 
too  young  to  go  to  school,  and  they  had  only 
four  kreuzers  in  the  house  when  she  was  con- 
fined. Think  of  that  misery  and  discomfort  ! 
If  one  never  sees  any  poverty,  and  always 
lives  in  that  cold  circle  of  Court  people,  one's 
good  feelings  dry  up,  and  I  felt  the  want  of 
going  abotit  and  doing  the  little  good  that  is 
in  my  power. 

That  passage  is  well  worth  quoting  at 
length.  All  through  her  life  the  princess 
was  oppressed  with  the  feeling  of  the 
fleetingness  of  time,  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  duty  therefore 
of  pressing  as  much  of  real  work  as  pos- 
sible into  each  day  as  it  passed  beyond 
recall.  She  gives  pathetic  expression  to 
this  feeling  in  the  year  1873,  after  she  had 
done  much  work  and  endured  much  sor- 
row :  — 

The  day  passes  so  quickly  when  one  can  do 
good  and  make  others  happy,  and  one  leaves 
always  so  much  undone.  I  feel  more  than 
ever  one  should  put  nothing  off;  and  children 
grow  up  so  quickly  and  leave  one  [one  of  hers 
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had  left  not  long  before  by  a  sudden  and  tragic 
death],  and  I  would  that  mine  should  take 
nothing  but  the  recollection  of  love  and  happi- 
ness from  their  home  into  the  world's  fight, 
knowing  that  they  have  there  always  a  safe 
harbor  and  open  arms  to  comfort  and  encour- 
age them  when  they  are  in  trouble.  I  do  hope 
that  this  may  become  the  case,  though  the 
lesson  for  parents  is  so  difficult,  being  con- 
stantly giving,  without  always  finding  the  re- 
turn. 

Eight  years  previously  she  exclaimed, 
with  reference  to  the  premature  death  of 
a  relation :  — 

A  short  life  indeed,  and  it  makes  one  feel 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of 
labor,  self-denial,  charity,  and  all  those  virtues 
which  we  ought  to  strive  after.  Oh  that  I 
may  die,  having  done  my  work  and  not  sinned 
with  Unterlassung  des  Guten  [omission  to  do 
what  is  good],  the  fault  into  which  it  is  easiest 
to  fall. 

And  who  could  say,  as  she  says  to 
her  mother  in  the  unaffected  simplicity 
of  private  correspondence,  "  Not  a  mo- 
ment of  the  day  is  wasted,  and  I  have 
enough  to  read  and  to  think  about  ".?  The 
prince  and  herself  got  up  at  six  every 
morning  in  summer,  and  at  seven  in  win- 
ter, and  the  work  of  the  whole  day  was 
regularly  mapped  out.  It  was  only  in  this 
way  that  the  princess  was  able  to  get 
through  the  vast  amount  of  multifarious 
duties  which  she  imposed  on  herself.  She 
organized  and  superintended  societies  for 
the  relief  of  distress,  for  helping  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  time  of  war,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  for  improving  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor.  And  all  the  while  she 
was  hardly  ever  free  from  pain.  *'  I  am 
very  sleepless,  and  never  without  head- 
ache," she  writes  in  1870;  "  but  one  has 
neither  time  nor  wish  to  think  of  oneself." 
She  suffered  from  chronic  neuralgia,  the 
pain  of  which  was  sometimes  so  acute  as 
to  be  almost  past  endurance,  even  by  her 
who  had  schooled  herself  to  bear  so  much. 
Describing  one  of  these  attacks  to  her 
mother,  she  says :  "  I  really  thought  I 
should  go  out  of  my  mind,  and  you  know 
I  can  stand  a  tolerable  amount  of  pain." 
Yet  she  was  withal  bright  and  cheerful, 
enjoying  with  unaffected  zest  and  playful 
gaiety  the  innocent  pleasures  which  came 
in  her  way.  In  one  of  her  letters  to  her 
mother  she  gives  a  charming  description 
of  an  expedition  which  herself  and  the 
prince  made  in  the  Tyrol  in  company  with 
Count  and  Countess  Gleichen.  They  took 
no  servants,  not  even  a'  maid,  and  had  to 
do  everything  for  themselves,  roughing  it 
thoroughly  and  with  keen  enjoyment.     At 
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one  place  they  "  turned  into  a  funny  little 
dark  inn,  in  which  we  four  found  one 
small  but  clean  room  for  us  —  most  prim- 
itive. Victor  [Count  Gleichen]  cooked 
part  of  the  dinner,  and  it  was  quite  good. 
We  all  slept — I  resting  on  a  bed,  the 
other  three  on  the  floor  —  in  this  little 
room,  with  the  small  window  wide  open." 
*'  We  enjoyed  our  tour  immensely,  and 
got  on  perfectly  without  servants."  There 
was  only  one  drawback,  and  every  one 
who  has  travelled  much  without  a  servant 
will  enter  with  some  pathos  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  princess  in  describing  it,  es- 
pecially the  incident  of  the  recalcitrant 
*'bag."  "Packing  up  things,  though, 
every  morning  was  a  great  trouble,  and 
the  bag  would  usually  not  shut  at  first." 

In  the  year  1868  Princess  Alice  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Strauss,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance thus  begun  ripened  into  inti- 
macy in  the  beginning  of  1870,  when 
Strauss  happened  to  be  again  in  Darm- 
stadt. Scarlet  fever  had  then  invaded  the 
princess's  family,  and  laid  prostrate  her 
husband  and  two  of  her  children.  She 
undertook  the  nursing  entirely  herself, 
and  was  thus  isolated  from  the  world. 
Feeling  the  need  of  some  companionship 
and  cordially  appreciating  intellectual 
gifts,  she  wrote  to  ask  the  brilliant  neolo- 
gist  to  "  come  and  see  her  if  he  was  not 
afraid  of  infection."  Previous  to  this 
they  had  s^en  a  good  deal  of  each  other 
and  read  Voltaire  together.  During  the 
period  of  her  enforced  seclusion  the  pro- 
fessor read  to  her  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Voltaire,  which  afterwards  developed  into 
a  book.  Strauss  was  anxious  to  dedicate 
the  volume  to  the  princess,  but  hesitated 
to  solicit  a  permission  which  would  have 
publicly  committed  her  Highness  to  agree- 
ment with  the  contents  of  the  book.  But 
nothing  was  more  characteristic  of  Prin- 
cess Alice  than  her  sterling  honesty  and 
brave  love  of  truth.  She  had  become  a 
believer  in  the  opinions  of  Strauss,  and 
she  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  seem- 
ing to  believe  doctrines  which  she  no 
longer  held,  or  shunning  connection  with 
a  man  whose  opinions  were  unpopular  in 
high  quarters.  So  she  anticipated  the 
desire  of  Strauss,  and  herself  proposed 
that  the  book  on  Voltaire  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  her  ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

This  episode,  however,  was  but  a  brief 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  princess's 
character.  Various  circumstances  con- 
spired to  shake  her  confidence  in  the  de- 
structive theories  of  Strauss,  though  she 
still  retained  her  respect  for  the  author 
personally.    Strauss  continued  to  advance 


with  rapid  strides  into  the  region  of  blank 
negation,  and  with  this  he  combined  a 
startlmg  intellectual  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  political  despotism.  The  whole 
•tone  of  his  book  on  "The  Old  and  the 
New  Faith  "  was  antipathetic  to  the  best 
part  of  her  nature,  and  thus  the  hold  of 
Strauss  upon  her  had  been  greatly  re- 
laxed, if  not  completely  discarded,  even 
before  the  clouds  which  had  obscured  her 
faith  had  been  dispersed  by  the  tem]>est  of 
a  poignant  sorrow.  Her  second  boy,  a 
bright  child  of  two,  known  in  her  letters 
as  "Frittie,"  fell  out  of  a  window  while 
her  back  was  momentarily  turned,  and  was 
killed  before  her  very  eyes.  Born  during 
his  father's  absence  in  the  war  with 
France,  and  delicate  from  his  birth,  he 
was  endowed  with  the  intellectual  bright- 
ness which  often  goes  with  feebleness  of 
bodily  organization,  and  was  naturally  a 
special  pet  of  his  mother's.  The  sudden 
and  tragic  quenching  of  his  life  was  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  her;  and  she  bore  it  with  a 
fortitude  which,  like  a  flawless  piece  of 
metal,  gained  strength  from  every  stroke 
inflicted  by  the  Divine  artificer.  There 
is  a  wonderful  pathos  in  some  of  her  sim- 
ple references  to  her  lost  treasure  —  a 
vivid  vision  of  suppressed  sorrow  which 
enables  us  almost  to  see  her  grief.  "  He 
was  such  a  bright  child.  It  seems  so 
quiet  next  door.  I  miss  the  little  feet, 
the  coming  to  me  ;  for  we  lived  so  much 
together.  .  .  .  He  loved  flowers  so  much. 
I  can't  see  one  along  the  roadside  without 
wishing  to  pick  it  for  him."  "  In  my 
own  house  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  never 
could  play  again  on  that  piano,  where  little 
hands  were  nearly  always  thrust  when  I 
wanted  to  play.  .  .  .  I  had  played  so  often 
lately  that  splendid,  touching  funeral 
march  of  Chopin's;  and  I  remember  it  is 
the  last  thing  I  played,  and  then  the  boys 
were  running  in  the  room."  "  Having 
so  many  girls,  I  was  so  proud  of  our  two 
boys !  The  pleasure  did  not  last  long, 
but  he  is  mine  more  than  ever  now.  He 
seems  near  me  always,  and  I  carry  his 
precious  image  in  my  heart  everywhere." 
This  intense  realization  of  the  invisible 
was  a  striking  characteristic  of  Princess 
Alice,  and  doubtless  helped  her  to  shake 
off  with  greater  ease  the  influence  of 
Strauss  and  the  Tubingen  school  gener- 
ally. She  often  said  that  she  felt  as  if 
her  father,  to  whom  she  was  passionately 
attached,  was  "by  her  side,"  watching 
over  her  and  inspiring  her  with  noble 
thoughts  and  self-sacrificing  purposes. 
She  could  not,  for  long,  believe  that  a  life 
so  sweet  and  promising  as  "  Frittie's,"  or 
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one  so  energetic  and  influential  as  her 
father's,  had  belied  her  instincts  and 
ceased  to  be  through  the  violent  contact 
of  its  physical  framework  with  a  stone 
pavement,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  few 
germs  of  deleterious  matter  into  the  blood. 
"The  whole  edifice  of  philosophical  con- 
clusions which  I  had  built  for  myself," 
she  said,  "  I  find  to  have  no  foundation 
whatever;  nothing  of  it  is  left;  it-  has 
crumbled  away  like  dust.  What  should 
we  be,  what  would  become  of  us,  if  we 
had  no  faith  ;  if  we  did  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  God  who  rules  the  world  and 
each  of  us  ? "  It  is  much  easier  to  face 
death  for  ourselves  than  to  face  it  in  the 
case  of  those  we  love.  Cicero  met  his 
own  death  with  heroic  fortitude  ;  but  the 
philosophy  of  consolation  which  appeared 
so  convincing  in  the  villa  at  Tusculum, 
environed  by  all  that  nature  and  art  could 
do  to  make  life  happy,  vanished  like  a 
mirage  of  the  desert  when  death  carried 
off  his  Tullia.  And  so  it  will  ever  be. 
The  man  that  has  truly  loved  will  never, 
unless  in  the  lap  of  prosperity  or  in  the 
aberration  of  despair,  accept  death  as  the 
final  solution  of  the  riddle  of  existence. 
The  heart  searches  for  its  vanished  kin- 
dred, and  will  not  believe  that  they  cease 
to  be,  or  that  its  interest  in  them  or  theirs 
in  it  is  broken.  It  is  a  universal  senti- 
ment of  humanity  which  has  survived,  and 
will  survive,  all  the  sophistries  of  specula- 
tion. We  see  it  in  an  Old  Mortality  go- 
ing up  and  down  the  country  laboriously 
restoring  the  time-worn  tombstones  of  the 
Covenanters,  as  well  as  in  the  great  orator 
of  Athens,  who  knew  the  spell  that  it  con- 
tained when  he  electrified  his  degenerate 
countrymen  into  a  fitful  display  of  pa- 
triotism by  his  passionate  apostrophe  to 
"  those  who  died  at  Marathon."  It  is 
also  seen  i-n  those  legends  of  many  lands 
which  represent  some  hero  or  national 
benefactor  as  enjoying  a  privileged  immu- 
nity from  the  last  debt  of  humanity:  our 
own  Arthur  still  living  in  the  Vale  of 
Avalon,  or  the  great  German  Kaiser 
sleeping  in  his  mystic  cave  till  his  country 
shall  again  need  his  trusty  sword.  And 
it  is  the  same  instinct  which  prompted  the 
custom  of  praying  for  the  dead  —  a  cus- 
tom which  prevailed  and  still  prevails 
among  the  Jews,  and  which  pervades  the 
earliest  literature  of  Christianity.  How 
natural  the  habit  is  comes  out  inciden- 
tally in  one  of  Princess  Alice's  letters, 
"Ernie  [her  elder  boy]  always  prays  for 
Frittie,  and  talks  to  me  of  him  when  we 
walk  together." 
And  with  equal  naturalness  Tennyson, 


in  his  "  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington," 
prays  for  the  soul  of  the  great  captain. 
The  reader  will  remember,  too,  a  beauti- 
ful passage  in  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur," 
where  the  duty  of  praying  for  the  dead  is 
argumentatively  enjoined  in  the  person  of 
the  poet's  hero  :  — 

Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought 

by  prayer 
Than   this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let 

thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  praver 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

The  fact  is,  we  all  pray  for  the  dead  — 
at  least  all  loving  hearts  do.  When  our 
beloved  pass  away  from  us  we  follow 
them  with  our  longing  thoughts  ;  we  spec- 
ulate on  their  condition  and  their  work  in 
the  world  unseen ;  we  wish  them  well. 
And  what  is  a  wish  but  an  unexpressed 
prayer?  "Every  good  and  holy  desire," 
says  Hooker,  "though  it  lack  the  form, 
hath  notwithstanding  in  itself  the  sub- 
stance, and  with  Him  the  force  of  a  prayer, 
who  regardeth  the  very  moanings  and 
sighs  of  the  heart  of  man."  In  truth,  to 
forbid  prayers  for  the  dead  is  to  under- 
mine the  doctrine  of  prayers  for  the  living. 

There  is  much  more  in  Princess  Alice's 
character  on  which  it  would  be  pleasant 
and  instructive  to  linger ;  but  the  limits  of 
space  forbid  it,  and  we  must  hasten  to  the 
last  scene  in  her  full  and  busy  life.  In 
November,  1878,  diphtheria,  of  which  she 
had  a  great  horror,  invaded  her  house- 
hold. It  attacked  in  rapid  succession  her 
husband  and  all  her  children  save  one. 
For  days  their  lives  hovered  between  life 
and  death,  and  at  last  a  girl,  whom  her 
mother  always  fondly  called  "  Sunshine," 
yielded  to  the  malady.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  all  the  literature  of  sorrow 
a  more  vivid  picture  of  concentrated  grief 
than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  series 
of  telegrams  which  the  agonized  mother 
sent  to  the  queen  during  those  terrible 
days.  Yet  even  in  that  supreme  ordeal 
she  was  consistently  true  to  herself.  She 
nursed  her  family  with  unwearied  devo- 
tion, and  strove  to  conceal  from  each  of 
them  her  own  sorrow  and  anxiety.  It 
would  be  hard  to  match  the  pathos  of  the 
following  scene.  When  the  coffin  that 
contained  all  that  was  mortal  of  "  Sun- 
shine "  was  about  to  be  removed  from  the 
chamber  of  death  — 
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The  Grand  Duchess  quietly  entered  the 
room.  She  knelt  down  near  it,  pressing  a 
corner  of  the  pall  to  her  lips.  Then  she  rose, 
and  the  funeral  service  began.  When  it  was 
over  she  cast  one  long,  loving  look  at  the  coffin 
which  hid  her  darling' from  her.  She  then 
left  the  room  and  slowly  walked  up-stairs.  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  she  knelt  down,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  golden  balustrade  looked  into  the 
mirror  opposite  to  her  to  watch  the  little  coffin 
being  taken  out  of  the  house.  She  was  mar- 
vellously calm  ;  only  long-drawn  sighs  escaped 
her. 

And  then  the  brave  woman  rose  from 
her  agony,  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  con- 
quered in  Getiisemane,  and  resumed  her 
ministry  of  consolation  to  those  who  were 
stiil  left  to  her.  Her  stren^jth  lasted  till 
she  saw  her  husband  and  surviving  chil- 
dren out  of  danger ;  and  then  she  suc- 
cumbed to  the  dreadful  malady  from  which 
she  had,  humanly  speaking,  delivered 
them.  She  passed  quietly  away,  murmur- 
ing to  herselt :  "  From  Friday  to  Saturday 
—  four  weeks  —  May  [?>.,  "Sunshine," 
who  had  died  just  four  weeks  before]  — 
dear  papa."  It  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  prince  consort's  death,  and  the  coin- 
cidence occurred  to  her  as  her  longing 
desire  to  see  him  again  was  about  to  be 
gratified.  One  is  glad  to  learn  that  the 
story  of  her  having  caught  the  infection 
from  having  kissed  her  dying  child  is  a 
myth.  It  was  out  of  keeping  with  her 
character.  She  never  allowed  her  own 
emotions  to  cross  the  path  of  her  duty; 
and  her  duty  then,  as  she  recognized  it, 
was  to  save  her  life  for  her  husband  and 
family. 

One  thing  that  must  strike  the  readers 
of  Princess  Alice's  letters  is  the  reserve 
of  moral  and  intellectual  strength  which 
they  indicate  rather  than  exhibit.  Sayings 
of  sententious  force  occur  in  them  which 
show  a  pondering  and  deeply  thoughtful 
mind:  such  as  that  "children  educate 
their  parents;"  the  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween the  queen's  grief  and  the  princess's 
own  grief ;  the  pithy  analysis  of  the  differ- 
ence between  filial  and  connubial  love ; 
the  reason  why  mourners  "grow  to  love 
their  grief,"  which  Princess  Christian  hap- 
pily parallels  with  a  strikingly  similar  pas- 
sage in  Shakespeare;  the  inversion  of  the 
order  of  nature  in  the  fact  of  parents  sur- 
viving their  children  —  a  thought  to  which 
Burke  gives  pathetic  expression  in  the 
passage  in  which  he  describes  the  desola- 
tion wrought  in  his  life  by  the  premature 
death  of  his  only  son. 

1 1  is  well  that  the  record  of  a  life  so  rich 
and  full  as  that  of  Princess  Alice  has  been 
given  to  the  world.     It  cannot  fail  to  do 


good  — especially  to  "  the  frivolous  upper 
clashes,"  whose  waste  of  their  opportuni- 
ties  Princess  Alice  more  than  once  de- 
plores. What  she  says  of  her  own  father's 
married  life  is  strictly  true  of  her  own, 
and  may  fittingly  close  this  slight  sketch 
of  the  character  of  one  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  women  of  our  time:  "A  life  like 
his  was  a  whole  long  lifetime,  though  only 
twenty-two  years,  and  he  well  deserved 
his  rest ! " 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  fife  ; 

To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim  : 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

MalcolxM  Mac  Coll. 


From  The  Spectator. 
TEXAS  AS  A  CAREER. 

We  suppose  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Hughes  is  right ;  and  that  for  lads  who 
can  "rough  it  "easily,  and  like  out-of-door 
life,  and  have  the  ability  to  utilize  labor, 
stock-breeding  or  sheep-keeping  in  Texas 
affords  a  fairish  chance  of  a  career.  In 
the  very  amusing  little  book  which  he 
has  just  published,  with  the  letters  re- 
ceived from  iiis  three  nephews  engaged 
in  those  occupations,  he  does  not  affirm 
more  than  that ;  and,  as  far  his  e-vidence 
goes,  even  that  is  not  proved  beyond 
doubt.  His  nephews,  to  begin  with,  are 
above  average.  One  of  them  took  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  on 
^50  a  year, — increased  subsequently  — 
and  saved  _;^r3o  within  eighteen  months, 
—  a  feat  which  revealed  a  man  almost 
predestined  to  successs.  The  "  power 
of  accumulation,"  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
used  to  call  it,  is  not  a  high  moral  quality 
as  it  is  so  often  described,  but  a  rather  low 
one  ;  but  its  possessor,  if  he  has  any  sort 
of  chance  and  average  health,  and  a  dis- 
like of  drink,  rarely  fails  to  win  the  mate- 
rial battle  of  life.  Another  of  the  lads 
has  what  the  Yankees  call  "  faculty  "  in 
an  unusual  degree,  learning  to  drive  sheep 
over  the  open  country,  for  instance,  a 
most  difficult  business,  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  being  as  ready  with  his  hands  as  a 
Chinese  ship-carpenter;  while  the  third 
had  resolution  enough,  not  only  to  quit 
a  great  studio  for  cattle-breeding,  but  to 
refuse  when  earnestly  pressed  to  write 
about  it.  The  writer  remembers  him  as 
a  child,  and  he  had  the  "root  of  the  mat- 
ter "  of  life,  the  capacity  for  going  his  own 
wa)',  in  him  even  then.  All  three,  too, 
belong  to  the  kind  of  men  who  can  ride 
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anythin<^  for  any  distance,  eat  anything 
that  will  sustain  life,  without  getting  dys- 
entery, and  find  their  way  over  any  coun- 
try without  guides,  the  last  a  capacity  as 
rare  as  generalship.  The  history  of  such 
men  is  hardly  an  example,  nor  do  we  un- 
derstand that  they  have  been  successful 
in  any  very  inspiriting  way.  They  make 
some  money,  and  their  ranche  improves, 
but  the  life  is  still  a  terribly  hard  one. 
The  climate  in  southern  Texas  is  some- 
times villainous,  rattlesnakes  are  quite 
plentiful,  one  meets  scorpions  "  promis- 
cuously," the  day's  duties  are  as  hard  as 
those  of  a  London  hansom-cab  driver; 
and  as  for  the  home  life,  we  can  see,  both 
from  Mr.  Hughes's  book  and  Mr.  AU- 
dridge's  on  ranche  work,  that  camping- 
out  in  a  hut  on  Salisbury  Plain  from  July 
to  January  must  be  exceedingly  like  it. 
Of  civilization  as  we  understand  it  there 
is  next  to  none,  of  recreation  as  little  as 
may  be,  and  of  society  a  mixture,  often 
disagreeable.  If  you  are  not  reserved, 
and  not  uppish,  and  not  stingy,  and  can 
hold  your  tongue  under  abuse,  and  can 
ride  hard,  and  eat  what  comes,  and  take 
care  of  yourself  when  necessary,  the 
ranche  man  will  be  your  brother,  and  the 
ranche  man  may  be  a  graduate,  or  a  par- 
ticularly rough  butcher's  boy,  as  happens. 
You  are  not  exactly  beyond  the  chance  of 
ruin,  either.  Mr.  Hughes's  nephews  say 
nothing  of  others'  failures,  —  indeed,  un- 
less they  have  been  severely  edited,  they 
are  good-natured  to  a  fault  —  but  we  be- 
lieve of  every  three  ordinary  lads  who  go 
out,  one  takes  to  drinking,  one  refuses 
the  life,  and  either  goes  away  or  dies,  and 
only  one  fights  through.  Life  is  by  no 
means  all  beer  and  skittles  in  Texas,  any 
more  than  anywhere  else  ;  but  we  should 
say  unusually  hard,  "aggravating,"  and 
chequered,  especially  by  the  excessive 
importance  of  rude  health. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  read 
either  Mr.  Hughes's  or  Mr.  AUdridge's 
book  without  agreeing  with  them  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  life  has  its  temptations. 
After  all,  the  Hughes  boys,  with  all  their 
fine  qualities,  might  have  found  little 
scope  at  home.  The  dairy  clerk  must 
have  succeeded  if  he  had  had  to  break 
stones,  but  he  might  have  eaten  his  heart 
out;  and  the  high  out-of-door  qualities  of 
the  three  would  have  had  little  or  no 
scope.  Texas  may  be  as  bad,  except  in 
fertility,  as  Salisbury  Plain  ;  but  then  one 
can  get  a  bit  of  Texas,  while  the  plain  is 
as  much  reserved  as  if  it  were  walled  in. 
Unless  a  man  is  a  squire,  or  can  stock  a 
northern  farm,  there  is  nothing  for  such 


men  to  do  in  England  except  as  subordi- 
nates, and  as  subordinates,  the  profes- 
sionals would  always  undersell  them. 
They  have  to  live  in  Texas  like  rough- 
riders  or  graziers'  men  ;  but  then  there 
is,  if  they  survive,  the  certainty  of  chances 
such  as  never  open  here, — chances  of 
wealth  expressible  by  ten  in  the  hundred, 
chances  of  competence  expressible  by 
thirty  in  the  hundred,  and  chances  of  in- 
dependence expressible,  health  being 
granted,  by,  say,  ninety  per  cent.  The 
sharp  apprenticeship  leads  to  results  ;  and 
for  men  with  good  spirits,  who  can  see 
that  life  on  one  side  of  it  must  be  a 
picnic,  the  constant  presence  of  hope, 
the  perfect  independence,  and  the  fact 
of  leading  a  life  more  or  less  creative, 
are  facts  outweighing  all  temporary  disa- 
greeables, even  it  they  present  themselves 
in  the  form  of  snakes  or  scorpions,  or  of 
sheep  that  not  only  run  away,  but  run  a 
hundred  different  ways.  Besides,  it  is 
vain  to  deny  that,  for  Englishmen,  at  all 
events,  caste  is  worth  keeping,  that  our 
people  seldom  benefit  by  going  down  in 
the  world,  and  that  in  the  ranche  life  of 
Texas,  as  in  the  bush  life  of  Australia, 
the  sense  of  going  down  is  absent.  Lib- 
erty is  an  ennobling  fact  to  those  who  do 
not  suffer  from  it;  and  the  men  who  can 
on  the  prairie  make  a  home  for  them- 
selves, lose  half  their  force,  and  more 
than  half,  in  the  servitudes  which,  under 
one  form  or  another,  are  the  doom  of  En- 
glish youngsters  without  capital.  As  to 
there  being  any  degradation  in  the  life, 
that  is  all  nonsense.  It  is  precisely  the 
life  led  by  the  English  Squire  Westerns 
when  they  bred  stock  for  themselves,  with 
this  disadvantage,  —  that  the  adventurers 
are  badly  housed,  housed  like  cottagers  ; 
and  this  advantage,  —  that  labor  being 
dear,  they  have  to  be  their  own  bailiffs,  and 
thoroughly  learn  their  own  work.  For- 
tunes cannot  now  be  made  in  Texas  with- 
out capital,  unless  the  young  man  has 
exceptional  qualities,  and  is  accepted  as 
working  partner  in  a  ranche;  but  the 
ownership  of  a  large,  well-stocked  farming 
estate,,  without  rent  and  with  cash  profits, 
can  be  attained  by  energy,  hard  work,  and 
luck;  and  that  is  what,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  men  quite  as  well  placed  as  the 
Hughes  family  thought  success.  And  it 
is  success,  if  only  we  can  keep  the  Lon- 
don idea  of  success  well  out  of  our  minds, 
and  believe  in  happiness  without  quick- 
thinking  society,  fresh  telegrams,  and  a 
podded  life.  Life  is  not  podded  in  Texas, 
even  if  you  make  half-a-million  dollars. 
The  only  point  upon  which  we  have 
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serious  doubts  of  Mr.  Hughes's  theory  is 
the  old  one,  —  his  constantly  reiterated 
assertion  that  a  man  can  go  ranching,  and 
succeed,  and  remain  an  accomplished 
gentleman  all  the  same.  One  in  a  thou- 
sand may,  as  one  in  a  thousand  might 
keep  a  small  shop  all  his  life  and  do  the 
same  thing,  but  with  the  majority  circum- 
stances will  prevail.  The  accomplish- 
ments are  so  useless,  that  they  are  given 
up.  Books  are  so  few,  and  the  body  so 
fatigued,  that  the  habit  of  reading  dies 
away.  Material  interests  press  so  sharply 
and  so  constantly,  that  all  other  interests 
become  insipid,  and,  after  a  time,  tire- 
some. The  outdoor  life  masters  the  in- 
door, and  it  is  indoors  that  the  cultivation 
which  Mr.  Hughes  values  so  much  is  prin- 
cipally kept  up.  The  grazier  does  not 
forget  his  Greek  so  much  as  become 
careless  about  Greek,  or  even  slightly 
contemptuous  of  Greek,  in  comparison 
with  veterinary  knowledge.  A  few  may 
struggle  on,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  not  at 
all  explained,  that  Englishmen  who  take 
to  the  rough  life  do  not  in  the  same  pro- 
portion throw  off  the  weight  of  civiliza- 
tion  as  Dutch  Boers,  and  German  stock- 
breeders, and  French  planters  are  apt  to 
do.  Either  their  civilization  has  gone 
deeper,  or,  as  we  should  rather  believe, 
the  intensity  of  the  English  desire  to  re- 
new England  everywhere,  acts  as  a  pro- 
tective; but  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
rough  life,  when  it  is  successful,  must  be 
to  produce  Squire  Westerns.  If  the  ten- 
dency does  not  come  out  in  the  first 
generation,  it  does  in  the  second,  as 
successful  men  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa  know  so  well,  that  they  either 
succumb  and  complain,  or  make  any  sac- 
rifice to  give  their  sons  a  fresh  bath  in 
old-world  culture.  It  seems  to  us  useless 
to  deny  that  there  is  this  drawback  to 
emigration,  or  to  assert  that  the  young 
Hugheses'  letters  are  precisely  what  they 
would  have  written  at  Oxbridge,  or  to 
question  that  if  they  go  on  living  in 
south  Texas  their  children  will  be  squires 
of  the  old  and  not  of  the  new  type.  Why 
should  they  not  be?  Strike  off  the  port 
wine  and  its  consequences,  and  there 
were  many  good  qualities  in  the  old  men, 
—  efficiency,  courage,  kindliness,  and  a 
governing  power  which,  if  rude  in  kind, 
was  often  very  high  in  degree.  The  cul- 
tivated "  masher"  of  our  day,  and  even 
the  hard-working  young  professional,  has 
often  faults  quite  as  grave  as  those  of  the 
old  squire.  We  are  elevating  culture  into 
a  kind    of  nobility,  and  forget  that  it  is 
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little  in  itself,  and  often  improves  the 
brain'atthe  cost  of  deteriorating  the  char- 
acter. The  unsuccessful  barrister,  law- 
yer, doctor,  and  officer,  in  England  is 
often  a  lower  man  than  the  colonist  who 
has  adapted  himself  to  his  conditions,  and 
who  can  do  everything,  except  study,  bet- 
ter than  his  rival.  We  suppose  it  is  wise 
that,  even  if  a  lad  is  going  to  a  ranche, 
he  should  be  educated  ;  but  even  on  that 
subject  a  doubt  will  intrude.  Had  he  not 
better  know  his  own  literature  thoroughly, 
than  all  the  things  which  we  are  now 
pleased  to  believe  constitute  education  ? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  feel  satisfied  that 
when  ranche  life  is  discussed  as  a  career, 
the  drawback  of  intellectual  roughening, 
if  it  is  a  drawback,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  that  Mr.  Hughes  has 
always  been  upon  this  point  far  too  san- 
guine. Better  so,  of  course,  than  set  up  a 
low  ideal ;  but  when  our  sons'  future  is 
in  question,  it  is  well  to  look  at  the  facts, 
and  for  all  but  exceptional  men  the  facts 
of  Texas,  like  the  facts  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  the  facts  of  English  aristocratic 
life,  indicate  that  success  in  out-of-door 
pursuits  and  advance  in  indoor  culture  are 
very  seldom  compatible. 


From  The  Alienist  and  Neurologist. 
PATHOLOGY  IN   HISTORY. 

The  Emperor  Claudius,  the  second  son 
of  Drusus  Anticus,  and  brother  of  Ger- 
manicus,  next  to  his  kinsmen  Caius,  Cali- 
gula, and  Nero,  was  the  most  notable  ex- 
ample of  the  rapid  physical  and  moral 
degeneration  that  appeared  in  the  family 
of  Augustus.  Here,  also,  Suetonius 
abounds  in  all  the  details  which  the  psy- 
chologist can  desire.  The  great  objection 
ordinarily  made  against  this  sort  of  studies 
is,  as  is  well  known,  the  insufficiency  of 
recorded  facts.  If  it  is  difficult  to  write 
the  biography  of  a  contemporary,  what  an 
excess  of  boldness  must  prompt  to  the 
undertaking  of  that  of  an  ancient!  We 
are  not  to  suspect  that  the  historians  of 
antiquity,  especially  the  biographers,  were 
not  excellent  psychologists.  There  is  not 
a  clinical  lecturer  on  mental  diseases  who 
puts  into  his  illustrative  model  of  a  lunatic, 
and  his  notes  and  observations,  so  much 
care,  exactitude,  and  penetration,  as  did 
Suetonius  in  his  "  History  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars."  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  to 
what  extremes  he  was  impelled  by  his 
taste  for  those  minutiae  and  intimate  par- 
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ticulars,  which  are  always  important  to 
the  psycholo<:jist.  The  diagnosis  in  this 
case  is  not  difficult  or  doubtful.  Claudius 
was  a  species  of  idiot,  affected  with  con- 
genital imbecility  ;  the  scrofulous  aspect 
of  this  microcephalus  was  remarkable. 
That  pigmy  head,  retreating  from  the  chin 
and  forehead,  and  wabbling  on  that  ugly 
body,  the  legs  of  which  bent  under  it,  and 
rendered  his  gait  tottering;  that  thick, 
round  neck  (as  in  several  of  the  members 
of  the  family  of  Augustus),  wrinkled  by 
convulsive  stretchings;  that  intolerable 
stuttering;  those  hands,  agitated  by  con- 
tinual tremors  ;  that  almost  paralyzed  right 
arm;  the  continual  flow  of  saliva,  which 
frothed  on  his  lips,  half  opened  by  a  stu- 
pid, wicked  laugh  ;  his  nose,  which  was 
inflamed  by  fleshy  tumors  at  the  internal 
angles  of  the  eyes  ;  everything,  in  short, 
announces  in  Claudius  a  poor  degenerate 
creature.  Enfeebled  in  both  body  and 
mind,  by  various  diseases,  from  his  very 
infancy,  he  suffered,  through  all  his  life, 
intolerable  pains  in  his  stomach.  And 
just  what  he  was  physically,  that  was  he 
morally.  Like  other  imbeciles  and  idiots, 
Claudius  was  a  most  disgusting  glutton  ; 
he  was  obscene  too;  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  every  sort  of  shows  and  games ; 
without  any  provocation  he  would  burst 
into  violent  anger,  real  fits  of  mania;  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  cramming  his  stomach 
until  his  senses  were  lost,  and  then, 
swollen  as  an  ox,  with  meats  and  wine,  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  stupor;  he  was  then 
carried  to  bed,  where  he  lay  with  open 
mouth,  snorting;  to  relieve  him  his  uvula 
was  tickled  with  a  quill.  Next  to  his 
mania  for  judging,  his  strongest  passion 
was  that  of  gambling  and  shows.  This, 
as  Jacoby  observes,  is  a  very  common 
sign  of  imbecility.  Claudius  was  delighted 
with  the  sight  of  tortures,  punishments, 
and  executions ;  not  that  he  was  cruel : 
he  merely  had,  I  repeat  it,  the  passion  for 
striking  shows,  and  just  as  are  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  and  as  was  his  cousin  Caius 
Cassar,  he  was  utterly  devoid  of  moral 
sensibility.  In  the  like  manner,  Claudius 
was  not  avaricious  —  he  loved  gaming 
solely  for  the  emotions  it  excited  in  him. 
His  intelligence,  in  other  respects,  was 
far  from  being  extinct ;  it  broke  out  occa- 
sionally in  sudden  and  unexpected  flashes, 
which  reminded  of  the  origin  of  this 
strange  Caesar.  He  was  not  devoid  of 
either  culture  or  knowledge  ;  some  his- 
torical books  were  known,  which,  with 
his  scribes,  he  had  composed.  Whatever 
part  he  may  have  had  in  editing  of  them, 


posterity  is  not  consoled  by  having  lost 
them.  The  good  (!)  Claudius  was  not 
quite  so  bad  as  the  epileptic  Caligula,  or 
that  monstrous  beast,  Nero,  with  whom 
the  race  of  Augustus  ended.  Without 
doubt  he  was  more  clever  than  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who,  under  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  treated  him  as  the  lowest  of  im- 
beciles. Kept  far  away  from  court  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  returned  to 
Rome  under  Caligula.  In  the  palace  he 
was  the  buffoon  of  the  prince  and  his  fa- 
vorites. Caligula  even  vented  on  him  his 
wicked  wrath,  scoffing  and  cudgelling 
him.  Claudius  delighted  in  judging  —  in 
sitting  on  the  tribunal.  "Not  content," 
writes  Jacoby,  "  with  his  own  tribunal,  he 
interfered  also  with  those  of  the  consuls 
and  of  the  praetors."  In  his  passion  for 
judging  he  laid  hold  of  all  the  processes 
of  the  city,  leaving  nothing  to  the  other 
judges  to  do;  he  refused  to  grant  any 
vacancies  to  the  tribunals,  and  he  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  very  days  of  the  nuptials 
of  his  two  daughters.  His  tribunal  was 
in  one  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  Rome. 
The  advocates  and  litigants  treated  him 
as  they  would  not  have  treated  any  other 
magistrate ;  the  accused  and  those  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  his  decisions, 
heaped  invectives  on  him,  and  insulted 
him  to  his  face ;  the  advocates  dragged 
him  by  his  dress  and  forced  him  to  remain 
in  the  tribunal  when  he  wished  to  adjourn. 
Others  seizTed  him  by  the  leg  whilst  he 
was  coming  down  the  steps  from  the 
bench,  so  that  the  poor  Claudius  tumbled 
down  the  stairs.  At  home  X\\^  good  Clau- 
dius was  no  less  despicable  than  in  the 
tribunal.  What  was  called  his  principal- 
ity, was  in  reality  the  reign  of  his  women 
and  freedmen.  However  capable  he  might 
be  of  good  counsels,  and  whatever  very 
just  political  views  he  often  might  have, 
the  real  direction  of  affairs  usually  es- 
caped from  his  hands  ;  and  not  he,  but  his 
women  and  libertines  gave  commands, 
awarded  favors,  and  gave  sentence  of 
penalties  and  punishments.  Here  is  an 
example,  out  of  so  many  others,  of  the 
impudent  and  gross  method  in  which  he 
was  cheated.  A  plot  was  formed  for  the 
destruction  of  Appius  Silanus  ;  Messalina 
and  Narcissus  took  the  parts  between 
them.  "One  morning,  before  daylight," 
says  Suetonius,  "Narcissus,  with  an  air 
of  consternation,  rushed  into  Claudius's 
bed-chamber,  and  related  that  he  had  just 
seen  in  a  dream  Appius  attempting  his 
life.  Messalina,  feigning  surprise,  added 
that  for  several  nights  she  had  had  the 
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same  dream.  An  instant  after,  Appius 
was  announced,  the  watch  having  by  ex- 
press order  been  fixed  for  that  hour. 
Claudius,  persuaded  that  he  had  come  to 
put  the  dream  into  execution,  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  In 
the  morning  he  related  the  whole  matter 
to  the  Senate,  and  thanked  his  freedman 
for  having,  even  in  his  sleep,  watched 
over  his  safety.  It  is  known  that  in  the 
face  of  Rome  and  the  world,  whilst  Clau- 
dius was  at  Ostia,  Messalina  espoused 
Caius  Silius  —  and  that  this  union  of  the 
wife  of  Caesar  was  publicly  announced, 
was  registered  in  the  acts,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  auspices  and  a  solemn  sac- 
rifice. Further,  Messalina  persuaded  the 
poor  Claudius  to  confirm  the  contract,  and 
Claudius  complied.  He  was  made  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  contrivance  to  secure 
him  from  some  danger.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  appearance  of  his  having  known  what 
he  did,  as  he  showed  himself  highly  irri- 
tated when  he  learned  at  the  same  time  of 
the  excesses  of  Messalina  and  her  mar- 
riage to  Silius.  At  any  rate,  he  was  so 
little  conscious  of  what  took  place  around 
him  that  a  short  time  after  the  execution 
of  Messalina,  he  asked,  when  sitting  down 
to  table,  "  why  the  empress  had  not 
come."  Suetonius  relates  that  Claudius 
sent  invitations  to  dinner,  and  to  play  with 
him  at  dice,  to  persons  he  had  caused  to 
be  put  to  death  the  evening  before.  What 
is  sometimes  called  moral  personality,  or 
consciousness,  underwent,  in  Claudius, 
strange  eclipses,  and  in  certain  moments 
became  even  extinct.  As  it  happens  in 
dreams,  he  fatally  obeyed  the  suggestions, 
counsels,  and  desires  of  those  around 
him,  and  the  last  to  speak  had  always  the 
best  of  it.  As  the  mere  sport  of  number- 
less errors,  the  feeling  of  terror  in  Clau- 
dius immediately  followed  an  order  for  an 
execution,  and  this  by  virtue  of  a  phe- 
nomenon of  cerebral  automatism,  which 
is  observed  in  epilepsy,  idiocy,  dementia, 
and  generally  in  all  states  of  mental  en- 
feeblement.  We  are  enraged  when  we 
think  that  this  Caesar,  ruled  through  life 
by  slaves  and  freedmen,  was  above  all  the 
instrument  of  the  hatred  of  two  furies, 
such  as  Messalina  and  Agrippina.  So, 
further,  whether  it  was  suggested  to  him, 
or  arose  spontaneously,  every  idea  that 
became  fixed  in  his  mind,  reigned  tyranni- 
cally in  this  miserable  intelligence,  which 
was  powerless  to  react.  Like  nearly  all 
imbeciles  that  fall  into  dementia,  he  was 
incapable  of  correcting  any  false  idea  or 
delirious  conception  that  ruled  him,  by 
means  of  other  antagonistic  ideas. 


From  Nature. 
THE     EXTINCT    LAKES    OF     THE    GREAT 
HASIN. 

The  Great  Basin  of  North  America  pre- 
sents the  most  singular  contrasts  of  scen- 
ery to  the  regions  that  surround  it.  East 
of  it  rise  the  dark,  pine-covered  heights  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  with  the 
high,  bare,  grassy  prairies  beyond  them. 
To  the  west  tower  the  more  serrated 
scarps  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  with  the 
steep  Pacific  slope  on  the  other  side.  The 
traveller  who  enters  the  basin,  and  passes 
beyond  the  marginal  tracts  where,  with 
the  aid  of  water  from  the  neighboring 
mountains,  human  industry  has  made  the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose,  soon  finds 
himself  in  an  arid  climate  and  an  almost 
lifeless  desert.  The  rains  that  fall  on  the 
encircling  mountains  feed  some  streams 
that  pour  their  waters  into  the  basin,  but 
out  of  it  no  stream  emerges.  All  the 
water  is  evaporated;  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  present  even  more  is  evaporated 
than  is  received,  and  that  consequently 
the  various  lakes  are  diminishing.  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  conspicuously  less 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Even  within 
the  short  time  that  this  remarkable  region 
has  been  known,  distinct  oscillations  in 
the  level  of  the  lake  have  been  recorded. 
There  are  evidently  cycles  of  greater  and 
less  precipitation,  and  consequently  of 
higher  and  lower  levels  in  the  lakes  of  the 
basin,  though  we  are  not  yet  in  posses- 
sion of  sufficient  data  to  estimate  the  ex- 
tent and  recurrence  of  these  fluctuations. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  oscillations 
of  the  most  gigantic  kind  have  taken  place 
during  past  time  in  the  level  and  condition 
of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin.  The 
terraces  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  afford 
striking  evidence  that  this  vast  sheet  of 
water  was  once  somewhere  about  one 
thousand  feet  higher  in  the  level,  and  had 
then  an  outflow  by  a  northern  pass  into 
the  lava  deserts  through  which  the  canons 
of  the  Snake  River  and  its  tributaries 
wind  their  way  towards  the  Pacific.  Mr. 
Clarence  King,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  their 
associates  in  the  survey  of  the  40th  paral- 
lel, threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  lake  and  the  climatic 
changes  of  which  its  deposits  have  pre- 
served a  record.  They  showed  that  the 
present  Great  Salt  Lake  is  only  one  of 
several  shrunken  sheets  of  water,  the  for- 
mer areas  of  which  can  still  be  accurately 
traced  by  the  terraces  they  have  left  along 
their  ancient  margins.  To  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  vanished  lakes  the  name 
of  the  French  explorer  Lahontan  has  been 
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given.  The  geologists  of  the  40th  Par- 
allel Survey  were  able  to  portray  its  out- 
lines on  a  map,  and  to  offer  material  for  a 
comparison  between  it  and  the  former  still 
larger  reservoir  of  which  the  present 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  only  a  relic.  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey  has  since 
begun  the  more  detailed  investigation  of 
the  region,  so  that  ere  long  we  shall  be 
in  possession  of  data  for  a  better  solution 
of  some  of  the  many  problems  which  the 
phenomena  of  the  Great  Basin  present. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  J.  C.  Russell,  who 
has  been  intrusted  with  this  work,  has 
written  an  interesting  and  suggestive  pre- 
liminary report  of  his  labors. 

The  average  rainfall  of  the  area  of  the 
Great  Basin  is  probably  not  more  than 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches.  In  the  more 
desert  tracts  it  may  not  exceed  four  inches, 
though  in  the  valleys  on  the  borders  of 
the  basin  it  may  rise  to  twenty  or  thirty 
inches.  The  rain  falls  chiefly  in  autumn 
and  winter,  consequently  many  of  the 
streams  only  flow  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  for  most  of  the  year  present  dry 
channels.  Even  of  the  perennial  water- 
courses, the  larger  part  of  their  discharge 
is  crowded  into  a  brief  space  towards  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season.  Most  of  the 
streams  diminish  in  volume  as  they  de- 
scend into  the  valleys,  and  many  of  them 
disappear  altogether  as  they  wander  across 
the  blazing,  thirsty  desert.  Loaded  with 
sediment,  and  more  or  less  bitter  with 
saline  and  alkaline  solutions,  they  do  little 
to  redeem  the  lifelessness  of  these  wastes. 

Over  the  lower  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  basin  are  scattered  numerous  sheets 
of  water.  Where  these  have  an  outflow 
to  lower  levels  they  are  fresh,  as  in  the 
examples  of  Bear  Lake,  Utah  Lake,  and 
Tahoe  Lake.  But  the  great  majority  have 
no  outflow.'  Some  of  them  are  merely 
temporary  sheets  of  shallow  water,  appear- 
ing after  a  stormy  night,  and  vanishing 
again  beneath  the  next  noonday  sun,  or 
gathering  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
disappearing  in  summer.  Yet  in  some 
cases  these  transient  lakes  cover  an  area 
of  one  hundred  square  miles  or  more. 
When  they  dry  up,  they  leave  behind 
them  hard,  smooth  plains  of  grayish  mud, 
that  crack  up  under  the  burning  sun,  and 
then  look  like  a  broken  mosaic  of  marble. 
Of  the  permanent  lakes  the  largest  is  the 
Great  Salt  Lake.  It  is  also  by  much  the 
most  saline.  Though  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  charged  with  alkaline  and  saline 
solutions,  the  percentage  of  these  impuri- 
ties is  in  some  cases  not  so  great  as  to 
prevent   the  water  from  being  drunk   by 


animals,  or  even  on  an  emergency  by  man 
himself.  Nothing  in  the  physics  of  the 
basin  is  more  remarkable  than  the  great 
diversity  in  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
mineral  substances  in  solution  in  the  lakes. 

The  vanished  sheet  of  water,  or  "  fossil 
lake,"  as  the  American  surveyors  call  it, 
known  as  Lake  Lahontan,  lay  chiefly  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Nevada,  but  ex- 
tended also  into  California.  In  outline  it 
was  exceptionally  irregular,  being  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  almost  detached 
strips  and  basins  connected  by  narrow 
straits,  and  sometimes  separated  only  by 
narrow  ridges.  It  inclosed  a  ru<jged, 
mountainous  island  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  fifty  miles  broad,  which  contained  two 
lakes,  neither  of  them  apparently  over- 
flowing into  the  main  lake.  The  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  passes  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  miles  through  the  dried-up 
bed  of  Lake  Lahontan.  From  the  win- 
dows of  the  car  one  can  look  out  upon  the 
ancient  clay  floor  of  the  lake  and  mark 
the  marginal  terraces  winding  with  almost 
artificial  precision  along  the  bases  of  the 
hills.  The  larger  basins,  which  were  for- 
merly united  into  one  continuous  sheet  of 
water,  still  hold  lakes,  all  of  which  are 
more  or  less  saline  and  alkaline,  but  they 
are  far  from  being  such  concentrated 
brines  as  might  be  expected  were  they 
due  to  the  progressive  evaporation  of  the 
large  original  lake. 

In  tracing  back  the  history  of  this  in- 
teresting topography,  we  are  first  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  area  of 
the  Great  Basin  has  within  recent  geolog- 
ical times  been  subject  to  powerful  and 
long-continued  subterranean  movements. 
In  numerous  cases,  rocks  have  been  frac- 
tured and  displaced  to  an  extent  of  four 
or  five  thousand  feet.  So  recent  are  some 
of  the  fractures  that  they  actually  cut 
through  the  alluvial  cones  that  stream  out 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  in 
numerous  instances  displace  the  terraces 
of  the  old  lake  to  the  extent  of  fifty  or 
sixty,  or  sometimes  even  one  hundred 
feet.  There  seems  no  reason  to  dispute 
the  conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Russell  and 
his  colleagues  have  come,  that  the  move- 
ments are  actually  still  in  progress,  and 
that  the  constant  occurrence  of  hot  springs 
along  the  lines  of  recent  fracture  may  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  conversion  of  the 
subterranean  movement  into  heat. 

What  may  have  been  the  topography  of 
the  region  before  the  first  depression  and 
isolation  of  the  Great  Basin  is  still  un- 
known.    Doubtless  the  ground  had  under. 
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gone  extensivfe  denudation  as  well  as 
great  subterranean  disturbance.  Consid- 
erable irregularities  of  surface  would  also 
necessarily  be  produced  by  the  intermit- 
tent discharge  of  volanic  rocks.  When 
this  uneven  floor  sank  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  tracts  so  as  to  become  a 
basin  of  inland  drainage,  a  magnificent 
series  of  lakes  was  established.  Of  these 
the  largest,  to  which  the  name  of  Lake 
Bonneville  has  been  given,  and  of  which 
the  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  diminished 
representative,  covered  an  area  of  not  less 
than  nineteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles.  Lake  Lahontan  was 
of  hardly  inferior  dimensions,  these  two 
hydrographic  basins  occupying  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  Great  Basin  in  the  latitude 
of  the  41st  parallel.  No  fewer  than  fif- 
teen other  smaller  basins  have  been  dis- 
covered, which,  though  now  either  dry  or 
partially  covered  with  saline  or  alkaline 
waters,  were  well-filled  lakes  at  a  former 
period. 

It  is  some  years  since  Mr.  Gilbert, 
from  a  study  of  the  deposits  left  by  Lake 
Bonneville,  announced  his  conclusion  that 
they  bear  testimony  to  a  remarkable  oscil- 
lation of  climate  between  humidity  and 
aridity.  Similar  deductions  have  now  been 
drawn  from  the  deposits  of  Lake  Lahon- 
tan. Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this 
body  of  water  the  climate  is  believed  to 
have  been  at  least  as  dry  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, when  alluvial  cones  were  pushed  out- 
wards from  the  base  of  mountains  into 
the  area  of  the  future  lake.  Then  came  a 
moist  period,  when  the  hollow  of  Lahon- 
tan was  filled  up  with  water  to  a  depth  of 
five  hundred  feet  above  its  present  desic- 
cated floor  in  the  Carson  Desert.  At  or 
about  this  height  the  water  must  have 
stood  a  long  time,  for  it  has  deposited, 
along  its  rocky  margin  and  round  its 
islets,  a  thick  mass  of  calcareous  tufa. 
That  the  water,  if  not  fresh,  was  at  least 
not  so  saline  as  to  be  inimical  to  life,  is 
shown  by  the  abundant  occurrence  in  it 
of  fresh-water  gasteropods.  An  epoch  of 
aridity  ensuing,  the  lake  fell  to  so  low  a 
level  as  to  become  intensely  bitter  and 
alkaline,  depositing  thickly  along  its  mar- 
gin crystals,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  of 
gaylussite  (a  hydrated  carbonate  of  soda 
and  lime).  The  soda  of  these  crystals 
having  been  subsequently  removed,  the 
deposit  is  one  of  tufa,  mainly  composed 
of  calcareous  pseudomorphs  after  gaylus- 
site. Next  followed  a  period  of  increased 
precipitation,  when  the  lake  rose  to  within 
two  hundred  feet  of  its  highest  level,  and 
when  the  thickest  and  most  abundant  of 


the  tufa  deposits  of  the  region  was  laid 
down  to  a  depth  of  sometimes  twenty  or 
even  fifty  feet.  This  third  incrustation  of 
tufa  was  formed  mainly  along  the  rocky 
shores  and  islands  ;  but  curious,  mush- 
room-like protuberances  of  it  likewise 
gathered  upon  stones  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  lake.  The  water  then  rose  to 
the  highest  level  it  ever  reached,  since 
which  time  the  climate  has  again  become 
arid.  From  the  fact  that  the  isolated 
lakes  of  the  Lahontan  Basin  are  not  the 
saturated  alkaline  and  saline  solutions 
which  they  would  certainly  have  been 
had  they  resulted  from  the  evaporation 
of  such  a  sheet  of  water  as  that  in  which 
the  three  tufa  terraces  were  elaborated, 
it  is  inferred  that  the  whole  of  the  orig- 
inal lake  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
that  its  alkalies  and  salts,  having  been 
precipitated  at  the  bottom,  were  covered 
over  with  a  layer  of  mud  so  as  to  be 
partially  protected  from  rapid  solution. 
The  existing  lakes  may  thus  be  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  a  subsequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  extreme  aridity,  but  the  time 
within  which  they  have  been  in  existence 
has  not  been  long  enough  to  enable  them 
to  become  as  bitter  and  saline  as  the 
original  lake. 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  which  re- 
newed exploration  of  this  weird  region 
has  suggested  to  the  able  surveyors  who 
have  undertaken  its  investigation.  Mr. 
Russell's  report,  lucid  and  interesting  as 
it  is,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  a  prelude 
to  the  fuller  results  which  he  and  his  col- 
leagues are  gathering  for  the  good  of 
science,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  admirably 
organized  and  administered  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  States. 


From  The  Spectator. 
POPULAR   COOKERY. 

We  wonder  if  mankind,  taken  as  a 
body,  do  care  to  have  nice  things  to  eat? 
Educated  men  in  Europe,  accustomed  to 
comfort  and  solicitous  for  health,  will  open 
their  eyes  at  the  question  ;  but  the  answer 
to  it  is  by  no  means  past  doubt.  That 
the  majority  of  human  beings,  or  pos- 
sibly all,  like  certain  things  to  eat  better 
than  certain  other  things,  may,  of  course, 
be  true,  just  as  the  same  assertion  is  true 
of  all  the  animals  which  man  has  closely 
observed.  A  dog  will  follow  liver  for 
miles  ;  a  cat,  for  all  its  dislike  of  wet  feet, 
will  whine  with  eagerness  if  it  smells  fish  ; 
and  a  horse  never  forgets  the  giver  of  a 
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long  bit  of  sugarcane.  Man  may  have 
instinctive  preferences  of  the  same  de- 
scription. He  almost  certainly  has  one 
which  is  a  little  odd,  upon  the  Darwinian 
theory,  for  it  occasions  him  enormous 
inconvenience  and  expense.  Whether 
from  some  instinct  preservative  of  health, 
or  from  a  mere  taste,  he  distinctly  prefers 
hot  food;  and  to  gratify  this  fancy  puts 
himself  and  his  womenkind  all  over  the 
world  to  the  trouble  of  daily  cooking. 
Even  "bread"  is  eaten  hot  by  the  major- 
ity of  mankind,  —  the  use  of  bread  which 
will  keep  well  being  a  European  particu- 
larity ;  and  very  few  races  habitually  eat 
anything  cold,  except  when  hot  food  is 
unattainable  or  expensive.  They  like 
their  rice,  or  their  millet,  or  their  wheat- 
cakes,  or  their  vegetables,  or  their  meat 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  fire.  As  this 
practice  involves  immense  additional  ex- 
penditure for  firing  —  which  in  most  places 
is  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  on  the  poor 
—  and  the  loss  of  at  least  six  hours'  labor 
a  week,  this  of  itself  might  be  held  to 
prove  that  a  taste  for  pleasant  food  is 
universal.  Perhaps  it  is;  but  except  in 
this  one  particular  it  is,  we  are  convinced, 
neither  deep  nor  widespread.  Women 
are  careless  about  eating  everywhere ;  and 
the  millions  of  laboring  men  find  food  so 
difficult  to  procure,  that  when  they  have 
obtained  enough  they  are  content,  even  if 
the  meal  is  a  little  hard  to  eat.  If  it  were 
not  so,  they  would  not  have  left  an  art  so 
important  so  entirely  to  traditionary  teach- 
ing, would  have  developed  it  in  a  way  they 
have  not  done,  and  would  have  combined 
to  secure  pleasant  meals  in  a  style  they 
carefully  avoid.  Among  the  immense 
majority  of  mankind  each  household  cooks 
for  itself,  the  work  falling  mainly  on  the 
wife,  who  is  never  taught  except  by  her 
mother,  and  in  the  most  traditional  way. 
Improvement,  if  any  is  ever  made,  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow;  and  among  some  peoples, 
the  English  for  one,  popular  cookery  has 
probably  retrograded,  owing,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  the  chasm  of  years  which,  so 
to  speak,  broke  or  interrupted  the  popular 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  prepare  meat. 
The  women  found  flesh  meat  difficult  to 
procure,  and  failed  to  hand  down  the 
needful  instruction  for  its  preparation. 
Half  mankind  at  least  knows  nothing  of 
boiling;  of  those  who  do  know,  another 
half  will  eat  their  vegetables  in  a  sodden 
condition.  Among  the  races  which  eat 
meat,  only  a  limited  percentage  of  per- 
sons try  to  make  meat  tender,  —  we  be- 
lieve the  flesh-eating  Mongols  form  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  some   of  the 


Polynesians,  —  and  amon'g  those  who  eat 
grain  there  is  a  distinct  preference  for 
the  under-cooking  alike  of  flour,  rice,  and 
millet,  from  a  belief  that  such  food  is  more 
fully  satisfying.  "  I  want  to  feel  my  'tom- 
ach  'tiff,"  says  one  of  Charles  Reade's 
characters;  and  he  exactly  expressed  the 
view  of  the  indistinguishable  millions. 
Separateness  in  cooking  is  pushed  every- 
where to  preposterous  limits,  till  it  is 
probable  that  the  preparation  of  food  for 
mankind,  which  is  the  second  great  ex- 
pense in  feeding  them,  costs  three  times 
what  it  need,  and  till  in  many  countries  a 
proper  supply  of  fuel  is  wholly  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  In  Asia  entire  peoples 
burn  dung,  and  even  in  Europe  firing  is 
never  quite  sufficient.  And,  finally,  cook- 
ing does  not  advance.  A  new  article  of 
diet  is  occasionally  added,  like  the  potato, 
or  a  new  condiment,  like  pepper;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  a  European  laborer's 
dinner  is  made  a  bit  more  palatable  than 
the  dinner  of  an  Israelite  was  when  the 
law-givers  promulgated  the  curious  notion 
that  roast  meat  was  more  acceptable  to 
the  superior  powers  than  meat  boiled  or 
stewed.  Indeed,  the  way  to  make  a  kibab, 
which  is  known  to  the  humblest  in  Asia, 
has  been  lost  here;  and  only  the  gipsies 
are  aware  that  meat  covered  with  damp 
clay  and  placed  among  the  hot  ashes  is 
not  only  delicious  but  much  more  nour- 
ishing than  meat  either  baked  or  boiled. 
The  natural  way  with  a  civilized  people, 
if  they  cared  for  nice  food,  would  be  to 
entrust  the  preparation  of  it  to  profession- 
als, who  would  learn  their  trade  by  ap- 
prenticeship, and  incessantly  improve; 
but,  except  in  Tuscany  and  south  France, 
this  is  hardly  done  anywhere,  though  it 
ought  to  be  the  easiest  of  arrangements. 
It  is  only  in  the  making  of  bread  that  men 
combine;  and  they  have  only  just  begun 
to  do  that  in  Europe,  and  do  not  do  it  in 
Asia,  or,  we  believe,  in  most  parts  of 
North  America,  —  the  Western  woman 
making  bread  for  her  household  as  the 
Mexican  woman  makes  her  thin  cakes. 
Yet  the  world  everywhere  combines  in 
order  to  get  its  drinks,  and  the  things  it 
drinks  gradually  but  quite  steadily  im- 
prove. Household  brewing  is,  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  dying  out;  and  no- 
body in  Germany,  America,  or  England 
would  now  swallow  the  horrible  stuff  which 
our  ancestors  called  beer. 

The  truth  is,  man,  though  he  cares  to 
get  food,  and  has  an  almost  insane  fear  of 
hunger,  which  sometimes  perverts  his 
whole  moral  nature — as  in  the  instance 
of  the  horrible  toleration  of  shiuwrecked 
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sailors  for  cannibalism  —  is  comparatively 
very  indifferent  to  the  preparation  of  his 
diet.  He  does  not,  as  a  rule,  know  even 
what  is  good  for  his  health,  and  shortens 
his  life  with  half-cooked  flour  which  is 
deadly  to  the  old,  or  kills  off  his  children 
in  heaps  with  half-swelled  grain,  though 
he  sees  in  the  latter  case  that  they  are 
distended  to  a  degree  which  in  his  ani- 
mals would  seem  to  him  dangerous  or 
distressing.  Every  fifth  child  in  India 
and  Africa  has  a  disease  due  exclusively 
to  its  diet.  Man  takes  no  trouble  what- 
ever to  circulate  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and,  unless  he  is  disgusted  with  an 
animal,  as  western  Asiatics  are  with  the 
pig,  or  contracts  a  horror  such  as  Hindoos 
feel  for  eggs,  seldom  lays  down  inflexible 
laws  on  eating,  and  when  he  does,  they 
are  not  sanitary  laws.  There  are  fifty 
lecturers  in  Europe  and  America  on  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  for  one  on  the  abuse  of 
food;  and  careful  instruction  on  the  com- 
parative nutriment  in  different  edibles,  the 
value  to  health  of  thorough  cooking,  the 
immense  utility  of  sugar  to  children,  and 
the  aid  which  certain  diet  would  give  to 
the  formation  of  bone,  would  be  probably 
thrown  away.  We  wait  to  be  corrected 
by  experts,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
rather  feeble  efforts  made  by  the  educa- 
tion department  in  this  direction  have 
elicited  much  popular  response,  though 
they  are  so  strongly  approved  by  educated 
women.  Even  in  London,  if  we  under- 
stand Mrs.  Davenport  Hill's  paper  in 
Macmillan,  the  majority  of  those  who 
profit  by  the  cookery  schools  do  it  because 
they  hope  to  be  servants,  and  know  that 
cooking  may  pay.  Here  and  there  an 
exception  occurs  —  as  in  the  case  of  the 
little  girl  whose  father  approved  her  cook- 
ery; but  that  seems  to  be  the  rule.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  good  that  all  candidates 
for  service  should  learn  cookery,  and  the 
mode  of  teaching  seems  to  be  perfect  in 
every  respect  but  one  —  the  use  of  a  range 
when  the  thing  to  learn  is  the  use  of  a 
minute  grate,  or  of  hot  ashes,  or  of  a  gipsy 
'fire ;  but  the  true  '*  people "  will  never 
learn  cooking  so.  We  must  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  subject  first;  and  that,  we 
believe,  can  be  done  only  by  incessantly 
pressing  the  argument  of  health.  The 
multitude  everywhere  care  little  what  they 
eat  so  that  they  be  but  filled ;  but  they  do 
care  to  be  healthy,  and,  above  all,  that 
their  children  should  grow  up  "  strong." 
If  they  only   knew,  as  doctors  and  mis- 


sionaries and  experienced  barrack  Ser- 
jeants could  tell  them,  what  food  could  be 
made'  to  do  for  them,  they  would  very 
soon  alter  their  tone,  and  be  clamorous 
for  knowledge.  Suppose,  as  a  wild  sup- 
position, that  they  only  knew  what  oatmeal 
and  milk,  or  even  oatmeal  and  gravy, 
would  do  for  their  future  lives,  what  a 
difference  it  would  make.  They  know  all 
about  it  in  animals,  but  will  not  apply  it 
to  themselves,  —  do  not  believe,  in  fact, 
that  diet  can  make  any  difference  to  hu- 
man beings,  except,  of  course,  by  being 
plentiful  or  inadequate.  Yet  when  we  tell 
them  that  weedy  boys  grow  in  barracks 
into  powerful  men  because  of  their  food  ; 
that  in  India  hereditary  native  Christians 
often  weigh  one-fourth  more  than  their 
kinsfolk  because  they  eat  a  little  meat  ;  or 
that  a  tribe  of  Hindoos,  unable  to  finish  a 
profitable  job  of  earth-work,  resolved  to 
suspend  its  caste  laws,  and  eat  meat,  and 
in  one  month  found  its  members  strong 
enough  for  the  labor,  —  they  will  believe, 
for  they  have  heard  those  things  before. 
It  is  the  gain  to  be  obtained  from  good 
food,  not  the  enjoyment  to  be  expected 
from  it,  which  will  ultimately  attract  the 
millions,  and  we  wish  the  work  of  persuad- 
ing them  that  good  cooking  can  be  made 
gainful  could  be  begun.  It  can  only  be 
carried  on  by  direct  teaching,  for  cooking 
is  one  of  the  arts  in  which  knowledge 
does  not  gradually  filter  down.  There 
have  always  been  good  cooks,  and  the 
multitude  round  them  have  always,  never- 
theless, put  up  with  bad  cookings  They 
either  do  not  care,  or  are  hopeless,  and 
they  will  not  grow  properly  discontented 
on  the  subject  until  they  know  that  their 
strength  depends  mainly  on  their  diet, 
and  diet  in  an  immense  degree  on  certain 
ideas  of  cooking.  Let  the  sedentary 
trades,  for  example,  just  learn  what  half- 
baked  bread  means  —  and  much  of  the 
bread  eaten  in  England  is  half-baked  — 
and  they  will  alter  that  particular  evil 
within  a  month.  Or  let  them  just  become 
aware  what  lentil  meal  {dhal,  or  "  Reva- 
lenta  Arabica  ")  can  do  for  the  poorly  fed, 
and  they  will  start  a  new  trade  as  profita- 
ble to  shipowners  as  the  trade  in  rice. 
Like  the  Irish  when  offered  Indian  corn, 
they  reject  the  most  heat-giving  of  all 
foods  —  a  food  with  every  good  property 
at  once  of  wheat  and  of  alcohol  —  because 
they  have  not  an  idea  how  it  should  be 
cooked. 
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From  Nature. 
HABITS  OF   BURROWING  CRAYFISHES   IN 
THE   UNITED   STATES. 

On  May  13,  1883,  I  chanced  to  enter  a 
meadow  a  few  miles  above  Washington, 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  Poton»ac,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  stream  emptying  into 
the  river.  It  was  between  two  hills,  at  an 
elevation  of  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Potomac,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  river. 
Here  I  saw  many  clayey  mounds  covering 
burrows  scattered  over  the  ground  irregu- 
larly both  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream 
and  in  the  adjacent  meadow,  even  as  far 
as  ten  yards  from  the  bed  of  the  brook. 
My  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  I  explored 
several  of  the  holes,  finding  in  each  a 
good-sized  crayfish,  which  Prof.  Walter 
Faxon  identified  as  Cambarus  diogcnes^ 
Girard  (C  obesus^  Hagen),  otherwise 
known  as  the  burrowing  crayfish.  I  after- 
wards visited  the  locality  several  times, 
collecting  specimens  of  the  mounds  and 
crayfishes,  which  are  now  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  and  making  ob- 
servations. 

At  that  time  of  the  year  the  stream  was 
receding,  and  the  meadow  was  beginning 
to  dry.  At  a  period  not  over  a  month 
previous,  the  meadows,  at  least  as  far 
from  the  stream  as  the  burrows  were 
found,  had  been  covered  with  water. 
Those  burrows  near  the  stream  were  less 
than  six  inches  deep,  and  there  was  a 
gradual  increase  in  depth  as  the  distance 
from  the  stream  became  greater.  More- 
over, the  holes  farthest  from  the  stream 
were  in  nearly  every  case  covered  by  a 
mound,  while  those  nearer  had  either  a 
very  small  chimney  or  none  at  all  ;  and 
subsequent  visits  proved  that  at  that  time 
of  year  the  mounds  were  just  being  con- 
structed, for  each  time  1  revisited  the 
place  the  mounds  were  more  numerous. 

The  length,  width,  general  direction  of 
the  burrows,  and  number  of  the  openings 
were  extremely  variable,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  mounds.  Usually  the  main 
burrow  is  very  nearly  perpendicular,  there 
being  but  one  oblique  opening  having  a 
very  small  mound,  and  the  main  mound 
is  somewhat  wider  than  long.  Occasion- 
ally the  burrows  are  very  tortuous,  and 
there  are  often  two  or  three  extra  open- 
ings, each  sometimes  covered  by  a  mound. 
There  is  every  conceivable  shape  and  size 
in  the  chimneys,  ranging  from  a  mere 
ridge  of  mud,  evidently  the  first  founda- 
tion, to  those  with  a  breadth  one-half  the 
height.  The  burrows  near  the  stream 
were  seldom  more  than  six  inches  deep, 
being   nearly  perpendicular,  with  an   en- 


largement at  the  base,  and  always  with  at 
least  one  oblique  opening.  The  mounds 
were  usually  of  yellow  clay,  although  in 
one  place  the  ground  was  of  fine  gravel, 
and  there  the  chimneys  were  of  the  same 
character.  They  were  always  circularly 
pyramidal  in  shape,  the  hole  inside  being 
very  smooth,  but  the  outside  was  formed 
of  irregular  nodules  of  clay  hardened  in 
the  sun  and  lying  just  as  they  fell  when 
dropped  from  the  top  of  the  mound.  A 
small  quantity  of  grass  and  leaves  was 
mixed  through  the  mound,  but  this  was 
apparently  accidental.  The  size  of  the 
burrows  varied  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  diameter,  being  smooth  for  the 
entire  distance,  and  nearly  uniform  in 
width.  Where  the  burrow  was  far  dis- 
tant from  the  stream,  the  upper  part  was 
hard  and  dry.  In  the  deeper  holes  I  inva- 
riably found  several  enlargements  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  burrow.  Some  burrows 
were  three  feet  deep,  indeed  they  all  go 
down  to  water,  and,  as  the  water  in  the 
ground  lowers,  the  burrow  is  undoubtedly 
projected  deeper.  The  diagonal  openings 
never  at  that  season  of  the  year  have  per- 
fect chimneys,  and  seldom  more  than  a 
mere  rim.  In  no  case  did  I  find  any  con- 
nection between  two  different  burrows. 
In  digging  after  the  inhabitants  I  was 
seldom  able  to  secure  a  specimen  from 
the  deeper  burrows,  for  I  found  that  the 
animal  always  retreated  to  the  extreme 
end,  and  when  it  could  go  no  farther  would 
use  its  claws  in  defence.  Both  males  and 
females  have  burrows,  but  they  were  never 
found  together,  each  burrow  having  but  a 
single  individual.  There  is  seldom  more 
than  a  pint  of  water  in  each  hole,  and  this 
is  muddy  and  hardly  suitable  to  sustain 
life. 

The  neighboring  brooks  and  springs 
were  inhabited  by  another  species  of  cray- 
fish, Cambarus  bartonii\  but  although 
especial  search  was  made  for  the  burrow- 
ing species,  in  no  case  was  a  single  speci- 
men found  outside  of  the  burrows.  C. 
bartonii  was  taken  both  in  the  swiftly 
running  portions  of  the  stream,  and  in  the 
shallow  side  pools,  as  well  as  in  the 
springs  at  the  head  of  small  rivers.  It 
would  swim  about  in  all  directions,  and 
was  often  found  under  stones  and  in  little 
holes  and  crevices,  none  of  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  retreat,  but  were  accidental.  The  cray- 
fishes would  leave  these  little  retreats 
whenever  disturbed,  and  swim  away  down 
stream  out  of  sight.  They  were  often 
found  some  distance  from  the  main  stream 
under  rocks  that   had   been   covered   by 
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the  brook  at  a  higher  water-mark ;  but 
although  there  was  very  little  water  under 
the  rocks,  and  the  stream  had  not  covered 
them  for  at  least  two  weeks,  they  showed 
no  tendency  to  burrow.  Nor  have  I  ever 
found  any  burrows  formed  by  the  river 
species  Cainbarus  affinis,  although  I  have 
searched  over  miles  of  marsh  land  on  the 
Potomac  for  this  purpose. 

The  brook  near  where  my  observations 
were  made  was  fast  decreasing  in  volume, 
and  would  probably  continue  to  do  so 
until  in  July  its  bed  would  be  nearly  dry. 
During  the  wet  seasons  the  meadow  is 
itself  covered.  Even  in  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  then  under  water,  there  were 
holes,  but  they  all  extended  obliquely 
without  exception,  there  being  no  perpen- 
dicular burrows,  and  no  mounds.  The 
holes  extended  in  about  six  inches,  and 
there  was  never  a  perpendicular  branch, 
nor  even  an  enlargement  at  the  end.  I 
always  found  the  inhabitant  near  the 
mouth,  and  by  quickly  cutting  off  the  rear 
part  of  the  hole  could  force  him  out,  but 
unless  forcibly  driven  out  it  would  never 
leave  the  hole,  not  even  when  a  stick  was 
thrust  in  behind  it.  It  was  undoubtedly 
this  species  that  Dr.  Godman  mentioned 
in  his  "  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,"  and 
which  Dr.  Abbott  {Am.  Nat,  1873,  p.  81) 
refers  to  C.  bartonii.  Although  I  have 
no  proof  that  this  is  so,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  burrowing  crayfishes  re- 
tire to  the  stream  in  winter,  and  remain 
there  until  early  spring,  when  they  con- 
struct their  burrows  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  their  young,  and  escaping  the 
summer  droughts.  My  reason  for  saying 
this  is  that  I  found  one  burrow  which  on 
my  first  visit  was  but  six  inches  deep,  and 
later  had  been  projected  to  a  depth  at 
least  twice  as  great,  and  the  inhabitant 
was  an  old  female. 

I  think  that  after  the  winter  has  passed, 
and  while  the  marsh  is  still  covered  with 
water,  impregnation  takes  place  and  bur- 
rows are  immediately  begun.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  same  burrow  is  occupied 
for  more  than  one  year,  as  it  would  prob- 
ably fill  up  during  the  winter.  At  first  it 
burrows  diagonally,  and  as  long  as  the 
mouth  is  covered  with  water  is  satisfied 
with  this  oblique  hole.  When  the  water 
recedes,  leaving  the  opening  uncovered, 
the  burrow  must  be  dug  deeper,  and  the 
economy  of  a  perpendicular  burrow  must 
immediately  suggest  itself.  From  that 
time  the  perpendicular  direction  is  pre- 
served with  more  or  less  regularity.  Im- 
mediately after  the  perpendicular  hole  is 
begun,  a  shorter  opening  to  the  surface  is 


needed  for  conveying  the  mud  from  the 
nest,^and  then  the  perpendicular  opening 
is  made.  Mud  from  this  and  also  from 
the  first  part  of  the  perpendicular  burrow 
is  carried  out  of  the  diagonal  opening  and 
deposited  on  the  edge.  If  a  freshet  oc- 
curs before  this  rim  of  mud  has  a  chance 
to  harden,  it  is  washed  away  and  no  mound 
is  formed  over  the  oblique  burrow.  Af- 
ter the  vertical  opening  is  made,  as  the 
hole  is  bored  deeper,  mud  is  deposited  on 
the  edge,  and  the  deeper  it  is  dug  the 
higher  the  mound.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  chimney  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
nest,  but  simply  the  result  of  digging.  I 
carried  away  several  mounds,  and  in  a 
week  revisited  the  place,  and  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  replace  them;  but  in 
one  case,  where  I  had,  in  addition,  partly 
destroyed  the  burrow  by  dropping  mud 
into  it,  there  was  a  simple  half-rim  of  mud 
around  the  edge,  showing  that  the  cray- 
fish had  been  at  work;  and  as  the  mud 
was  dry  the  clearing  must  have  been  done 
soon  after  my  departure.  That  the  cray- 
fish retreats  as  the  water  in  the  ground 
falls  lower  and  lower,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  at  various  intervals  there  are 
bottle-shaped  cavities  marking  the  end  of 
the  burrow  at  an  earlier  period.  A  few 
of  those  mounds  farthest  from  the  stream 
had  their  mouths  closed  by  a  pellet  of 
mud.  It  is  said  that  all  are  closed  during 
the  summer  months.  How  these  animals 
can  live  for  months  in  the  muddy,  impure 
water  is  to  me  a  puzzle.  They  are  very 
sluggish,  possessing  none  of  the  quick 
motions  of  their  allied  C.  bartonii,  for 
when  taken  out  and  placed  either  in  water 
or  on  the  ground  they  move  very  slowly. 
The  power  of  throwing  off  their  claws 
when  these  are  grasped  is  often  exercised. 
About  the  middle  of  May  the  eggs  hatch, 
and  for  a  time  the  young  cling  to  the 
mother,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  how  long 
they  remain  thus.  After  hatching  they 
must  grow  rapidly,  and  soon  the  burrow 
will  be  too  small  for  them  to  live  in,  and 
they  must  migrate.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  more  about  the  habits  of  this 
peculiar  species,  about  which  so  little  has 
been  written.  An  interesting  point  to 
settle  would  be  how  and  where  it  gets  its 
food.  The  burrow  contains  none,  either 
animal  or  vegetable.  Food  must  be  pro- 
cured at  night,  or  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining  brightly.  In  the  spring  and  fall 
the  green  stalks  of  meadow  grasses  would 
furnish  food,  but  when  these  become 
parched  and  dry  they  must  either  dig 
after  and  eat  the  roots,  or  search  in  the 
stream.     I  feel  satisfied  that  they  do  not 
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tunnel  among  the  roots,  for  if  they  did  so 
these  burrows  would  be  frequently  met 
with.  Little  has  as  yet  been  published 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  little  covers 
only  two  spring  months,  April  and  May, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  if  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  to  watch  the  species 
during  other  seasons,  or  who  have  ob- 
served them  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
would  make  known  their  results. 

Ralph  S.  Tarr. 


From  The  Whitehall  Review. 
THE  UNLUCKY  DUKEDOM. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  first  creation 
of  the  dukedom  of  Albany,  when  Duke 
Murdoch  was  executed  by  James  L  (of 
Scotland),  the  title  remained  in  total  dis- 
use during  the  remainder  of  the  reign. 
King  James  IL  revived  it,  but  the  second 
creation  was  no  more  fortunate  than  the 
first.  Conferred  upon  Alexander,  James's 
second  son,  the  title  was  borne  by  him 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  passed  to  his 
son  John,  who  died  without  issue.  Of 
these  two  Dukes  of  Albany  history  gives 
us  only  the  record  of  their  names.  Their 
lives  appear  to  have  been  undistinguished, 
and  the  title  died  with  them.  A  strange 
contrast  this  to  the  tragic  figure  of  the 
next  Duke  of  Albany,  Henry  Lord  Darn- 
ley.  This  was  the  third  creation,  and 
Darnley  was  the  fifth  duke.  Misfortune 
still  pursued  both  the  title  and  its  posses- 
sor. For  a  while,  it  is  true,  things  prom- 
ised well.  Darnley  seemed  marked  out 
as  the  chosen  favorite  of  fortune.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  married  him  from  a  vari- 
ety of  motives:  partly,  no  doubt,  because 
he  was  young  and  handsome,  and  she  fell 
in  love  witlvhim;  partly,  also,  because  he 
was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
kings,  and  would  thus  help  to  strengthen 
Mary's  own  position.  He  was  made 
Duke  of  Albany  nine  days  before  the 
nuptials  in  1565,  but  he  was  never  known 
by  that  title,  for  on  his  marriage  day  he 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  his  name 
being  placed  before  the  queen's  by  the 
heralds  when  they  delivered  the  royal 
proclamations.  The  murder  of  Rizzio,  in 
which  Darnley  undoubtedly  had  a  hand, 
was  the  first  step  in  the  fifth  Duke  of  Al- 
bany's sudden  and  swift  decline.  Mis- 
trusted by  the  queen,  deserted  by  the 
lords  whom  he  himself  had  previously 
betrayed,  he  was  gradually  excluded  from 
affairs,  and  fell  into  a  condition  that  could 
only  excite  pity  and  contempt.     He  was 


positively  afraid  of  being  insulted  in  pub- 
lic, and  therefore  stayed  indoors,  while 
the  queen  not  unfrequently  dropped  a  hint 
that  she  would  like  to  be  rid  of  such  a 
husband.  The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir, 
who  afterwards  became  James  VL  of 
Scotland  and  L  of  England,  did  not  mend 
matters.  Mary  was  told  that  means  could 
be  found  for  putting  things  right  without 
imperilling  the  legitimacy  of  her  son, 
whose  birth  had,  of  course,  rendered  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  out  of  the 
question.  Then  arose  James  Hepburn, 
Earl  of  Bothwell.  He  undertook  to  re- 
move the  king;  whether  with  or  without 
the  collusion  of  the  queen  need  not  be 
discussed.  Certain  it  is  that  he  executed 
his  purpose.  Not  to  go  too  much  into 
detail  respecting  a  matter  which  is  one  of 
the  best-known  incidents  in  English  his- 
tory, let  us  come  at  once  to  this  Duke  of 
Albany's  miserable  end.  He  had  fallen 
sick  at  Glasgow.  Mary  brought  him  back 
to  Edinburgh,  and  lodged  him  in  a  lonely 
house  not  far  from  Holyrood.  Bothwell 
gained  access  to  the  place  by  bribing 
Darnley's  servants,  and  caused  a  quantity 
of  gunpowder  to  be  laid  under  the  cham- 
ber in  which  he  slept  in  order  to  blow  him 
into  the  air.  "Alarmed,"  says  Ranke, 
'*at  the  noise  made  by  opening  the  door, 
the  young  sovereign  sprang  from  his  bed. 
While  trying  to  save  himself  he  was  stran- 
gled, together  with  the  page  who  was  with 
him.  The  gunpowder  was  then  fired,  and 
the  house  laid  in  ruins."  So  perished 
another  Duke  of  Albany,  and  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  the  number.  The  title  fell 
to  his  son,  but  was  practically  extinct,  for 
on  the  accession  of  the  son  as  James  VL 
it  was  merged  in  the  crown.  In  1600 
King  James,  having  a  second  son.  Prince 
Charles,  desired  a  title  for  him,  and  chose 
that  of  Duke  of  Albany.  Was  ever  choice 
more  unlucky?  For  this  duke  of  the  ill- 
fated  name  became  afterwards  Charles  L, 
and  was  beheaded  by  his  faithful  Com- 
mons. A  personality  so  familiar  needs 
no  description,  and  we  pass  on  to  the  next 
creation  —  namely,  that  by  King  Charles 
IL,  who  conferred  the  title  on  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  known 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne  (James 
II.  of  England)  as  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  a  conjunction  of  names  that  is 
familiar  even  to  modern  ears.  When 
James  became  king  the  title  was  again 
merged  in  the  crown,  but  for  the  last  time. 
We  have  now  got  past  the  age  when  a 
violent  death  was  the  common  form  in 
which  misfortune  overtook  men  in  high 
station,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  the 
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dukedom  of  Albany  becomes  less  bloody, 
while  still  exhibiting  a  sinorular  persist- 
ence of  instability.  In  1716  James  II. 
created  his  brother  Ernest  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany.  This  prince  became  Bishop 
of  Osnaburcr  on  the  death  of  Charles  Jo- 
seph, Elector  of  Treves,  in  1715,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  the 
following  year.  He  enjoyed  the  honor  for 
twelve  years,  and  then  died  without  issue. 
The  next  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  was 
Prince  Edward  Augustus,  created  duke 
in  1760  by  his  brother,  George  III.  We 
know  of  him  that  from  early  youth  he  was 
inclined  to  a  maritime  life.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman,  and  embarked  on 
board  the  "Essex"  in  1758,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore,  afterwards  Earl, 
Howe,  upon  an  expedition  against  Cher- 
bourg. Later  on  he  became  captain  of 
the  "  Phoenix,"  and  served  also  on  board 
the  "  Hero  "  and  the  "  Princess  Amelia." 
In  1763  he  embarked  on  a  tour  through 
Europe,  but  at  Monaco  he  was  seized  with 
a  malignant  fever,  of  which  he  died,  in 
1767,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  unmar- 
ried. His  remains  were  brought  to  En- 
gland and  deposited  in  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth's Chapel.  His  end  presents  in  some 
respects  a  curious  parallel  to  that  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Albany.  Now  we  come  to 
the  prince  who  last  previous  to  Prince 
Leopold  bore  this  ill-fated  title.  This 
was  Frederick,  second  son  of  George  1 1 1., 
upon  whom  the  dignity  was  conferred  in 
1784.  He  is  remembered  as  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  Majesty's  forces, 
and  as  having,  in  1809,  been  accused  of 
corruption  in  the  administration  of  his 
office.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter.  After  a  short  inquiry,  in 
which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  discipline  of  the  army  under 
his  command,  for  which,  he  said,  the  coun- 
try was  solely  indebted  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, the  committee  pronounced  a  "dis- 
tinct opinion  "  that  "the  charge  was  wholly 
without  foundation."  Thereupon  the  duke, 
feeling  free  to  approach  his  Majesty,  at 
once  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the 
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king  accepted.  On  May  25,  181 1,  his 
Royal  Highness  was  reappointed  com- 
man'der-in  chief,  "to  the  great  joy  of  the 
army  and  of  all  well-affected  persons." 
The  duke,  in  his  letter  of  resignation  ad- 
dressed to  his  father,  made  the  following 
among  other  remarks,  which  are  interest- 
ing as  showing,  even  at  that  time,  the 
good  relations  which  bound  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  England  together.  "The  motives 
which  influence  his  Royal  Highness  arise 
from  the  truest  sense  of  duty  and  the. 
warmest  attachment  to  his  Majesty,  from 
which  he  has  never  departed,  and  which 
his  Majesty  has,  if  possible,  confirmed  by 
the  affectionate  and  personal  solicitude 
he  has  shown  for  the  honor  and  welfare 
of  his  Royal  Highness  upon  this  distress- 
ing occasion  to  him  :  to  him,  as  the  most 
kind  and  indulgent  father  and  as  a  gener- 
ous sovereign,  his  Royal  Highness  owes  a 
debt,  and  his  feelings  alone  would  have 
prompted  him  to  forego  all  considerations 
of  personal  interest  in  the  determination 
he  has  taken."  Prince  Frederick  died, 
without  issue,  in  1827,  and  the  peerage  of 
Albany  once  more  expired.     Not  till  1881 

—  within  seven  years  of  its  quincentenary 

—  was  it  revived,  and  then  it  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  lamented  prince  who,  al- 
though he  held  it  for  a  brief  period  onl)-, 
imparted  to  it  a  lustre  not  only  new,  but 
purer  than  any  bestowed  upon  ijt  bv  his 
predecessors.  The  first  Duke  of  Albany 
is  a  great  figure  in  the  early  history  of 
Scotland.  He  was  king  in  deed,  but  not 
in  name;  Darnley,  the  fifth  Duke  of  Al- 
bany, was  king  in  name,  but  not  in  deed. 
The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  dukes  all 
came  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  dukes  all  ful- 
filled useful  and  honorable  functions  in 
the  high  station  to  which  they  were  born. 
But  through  all  this  long  and  broken  line 
the  title  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite 
plaything  of  a  relentless  fate.  It  has 
now,  for  the  ninth  time,  become  extinct, 
at  all  events  for  the  present,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances that  yield  to  none  that  we 
have  recounted  in  their  mournful  and 
even  tragic  character. 
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A    LOST   MORNING,    ETC. 


A  LOST  MORNING. 


Oh,  foolish  world  !     The  writer's  necromancy 
At  times  is  powerless  on  the  restive  pen  ; 
And  the  blank  page  reflects  the  lagging  fancy, 
Which  has  no  message  then. 

The  honest  schoolboy,  of  his  cricket  dreaming, 
Could  trace  no  ruder  figures  o'er  the  slate 
Than  those  which  yield  my  brain,  with  nothing 
teeming, 
Outlet  articulate. 

My  tale  of  work,  in  well-considered  order, 
Lies  fair  before  me  on  the  laden  desk  ; 
But  nothing  in  me  speaks,  save  dreams  that 
border 
The  grave  with  the  grotesque. 

Plans  jotted  down  for  many-sided  labor. 
Invite  in  turn  from  various  pigeon-holes, 
"Where  the  next  story  has  some  play  for  neigh- 
bor, 
Stocked  with  imagined  souls. 

Yet  spite  of  Will  (o'er  which  men  make  such 

pother), 
I  cannot  call  one  spirit  from  the  deep. 
Where  all  the  thoughts,  which  crowded  each 
on  other. 
Like  very  Merlin  sleep. 

Is  it  the  sweet  and  heavy  hum  of  summer. 
Full  charged  with  the  mesmeric  scent  of  thyme, 
That,  through  my  window  an  unbidden  comer. 
Dissolves  them  into  rhyme  ? 

Is  it  the  sun,  in  his  new  kinghood  sh'aring 
The  message  of  pure  luxury  with  me. 
Which  to  the  footsteps  of  his  throne  is  bearing 
The  murmur  of  the  sea  ?  — 

And  whispering,   "  Rest    thee,    over-anxious 

mortal, 
Awhile  oblivious  of  the  world's  commands, 
Content  to  offer  at  my  golden  portal 
A  chaplet  from  thy  hands. 

"  E'en  weave  it  as  thou  wilt ;  thy  garden  mus- 
ters 

Mute  hints  of  ditties  to  inspire  the  lute  ; 

And  to  thy  lips  and  sense  stoop  mingled  clus- 
ters 
Of  glowing  flower  and  fruit, 

"  Bring  me  no  ode  of  an  heroic  measure  ; 

Tell  me  no  tale  ;  seek  no  satiric  theme ; 

But  merely  babble,  out  of  very  pleasure. 

Thine  unconnected  dream." 


What  could  I  answer  ?    All  the  heat  was  sing- 
ing, 
The  insect  chorus  hummed  in  undertone  ; 
Slow  to  my  feet  my  mighty  dog  was  bringing 
A  too  exacting  bone. 


So  happy  in  mere  happiness  of  living, 
I  let  the  morn  slip  unimproved  by, 
And,  past  the  hope  of  cultured  man's  forgiving, 
Thus  "diem  perdidi." 

So  have  I  writ  lines  that  begin  and  end  not, 
An  idle  morning's  thriftless  castaway; 
For  whence  they  come,  and  whither  tend  or 
tend  not. 
Critic  !  'tis  thine  to  say. 

Herman  C.  Merivale. 

Eastbourne,  July  2nd.  Spectator. 


'ATTATKEIA. 


I. 
By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live. 
And  if  men  thwart  thee  take  no  heed, 
And  if  men  hate  thee  have  no  care  ; 
Sing  thou  thy  song,  and  do  thy  deed, 
Hope  thou  thy  hope,  and  pray  thy  prayer, 
And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  give. 
Nor  bays  they  grudge  thee  for  thy  hair. 

II. 
Keep  thou  thy  soul-sworn  steadfast  oath, 
And  to  thy  heart  be  true  thy  heart ; 
What  thy  soul  teaches  learn  to  know, 
And  play  out  thine  appointed  part ; 
And  thou  shalt  reap  as  thou  shalt  sow, 
Nor  helped  nor  hindered  in  thy  growth. 
To  thy  full  stature  thou  shalt  grow. 

III. 
Fix  on  the  future's  goal  thy  face, 
And  let  thy  feet  be  lured  to  stray 
Nowhither,  but  be  swift  to  run. 
And  nowhere  tarry  by  the  way. 
Until  at  last  the  end  is  won. 
And  thou  may'st  look  back  from  thy  place 
And  see  thy  long  day's  journey  done. 
Spectator.  PaKENHAM  BeATTY. 


A  PICTURE. 


Do  not  awaken  her,  whom  gentle  sleep 
Holds  in  its  sweet,  unjealous,  calm  caress; 
In  silence  view  the  silent  loveliness. 
And  fond  desire  in  awed  subjection  keep. 
Dare  not  too  near  the  bright-robed  wonder 
creep. 
Nor  touch  the  sandal'd  feet,  nor  stir  one 

tress 
Of  the  soft  golden  hair  ;  the  motionless 
Enfolded  arms  leave  in  their  slumber  deep. 
Fearinot ;  she  heeds  thee  not,  she  doth  abide 
Beyond  the  realms  of  fear,  or  love,  or  scorn  ! 
Then  fill  thy  charmed  eyes  with  pure  delight, 
For  this  is  Beauty's  Image,  and  the  Bride 
Of  reverent  Art,  conceived  of  Thought,  and 

born 
To   gladden   all  who   gaze   with   chastened 

sight. 
Spectator.  HERBERT  New. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
FEDERAL   STATES  OF  THE  WORLD. 


"No  boy,"  said   Mr.  Forster  in   1875, 

"ought  to  leave  school,  either  at  home  or 

in  the  colonies,  without  knowing  what  the 

British  empire  is.     H  he  fully  gains  that 

knowledge,  I  think  he  will  not  seldom  draw 

the  inference  that  the  British  empire  ought 

to  last,  and  determine  that,  as  far  as  in 

him  lies,  he  will  do  what  he  can  to  insure 

that  it  shall  last." 

Since  the  passing  of  the  last  Reform  Bill 

in    1867,   and   since  the  opinions  of   the    ^^^  ^^'^^  colonists  do)  that  because   the 

working  classes,   into   whose   hands    the    "ordinary  educated  Englishman  "  at  home 

has  up  to  this  time  remained  ignorant  of 
technical  details  concerning  them,  there- 
fore he  does  not  care  for  the  whole  of  the 


for  was  to  devise  means  for  such  a  close  politi- 
cal union  as  would  enable  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  Anglo-Canadians  and  Anglo-Austra- 
lians  to  advance  in  national  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  remain  members  of  the  great 
empire  to  which  it  was  their  pride  and  priv- 
ilege to  belong.  Pie  believed  that  before  long 
there  would  have  to  be  constituted  an  imperial 
parliament,  controlling  an  assemblage  of  fed- 
eralized States,  each  possessing  the  fullest 
measure  of  home  rule. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  conclude 


chief  political  power  was  then  transferred, 
have  made  themselves  felt,  a  wondrous 
change  in  the  common  notions  held  re- 
specting the  connection  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies  has  taken  place.  The 
working  men  of  England,  so  far  from 
wishing  that  the  colonies  should  be  cast 
off,  were  the  first  who  raised  their  voices 
and  signed  a  petition  containing  one  hun- 
dred thousand  signatures  of  the  working 
men  of  London  against  the  severance. 
Up  to  that  date  it  was  the  fashion  to  hold 
that  the  colonies  should  separate  from  us  ; 
but  now  each  party  in  the  State  is  vying 
with  the  other  in  protesting  that  nothing 
is  so  important  in  their  eyes  as  that  Great 
and  Greater  Britain  should  remain  united. 
Lord  Derby,  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  said  recently  (3rd  of  March):  — 

Numbers  of  the  best  of  our  artisans  make 
their  way  to  the  colonies  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving their  position,  and  amongst  the  higher 
classes  there  is  a  warm  and  keen  interest  in 
colonial  affairs.  It  is  possible  that  some  may 
have  thought  that  by  granting  self-government 
to  the  colonies  we  should  gradually  detach 
them  from  the  mother  country,  but  /  do  not 
believe  that  at  this  time,  or  for  twenty  years  past^ 
any  man  has  looked  upon  the  colonies  as  a  bur- 
den  to  the  empire,  or  that  it  was  desirable  that 
any  of  them  should  secede. 

And  on  the  same  occasion  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  one  of  the  most  able  and  expe- 
rienced of  our  colonial  administrators,  ob- 
served that 

a  great  change  had  come  over  public  opinion 
since  he  entered  the  colonial  service  thirty 
years  ago,  and  now  almost  every  one  advo- 
cated the  retention  of  our  colonies,  and  the 
promotion  of  a  closer  union  between  them  and 
the  mother  country.     What  all  should  strive 


British  dominions,  but  only  for  one-sixty- 
fourth  part  of  them,  which  is  the  propor- 
tion the  area  of  the  British  Isles  bears  to 
that  of  the  empire.     He  cannot  help  car- 
ing  for   this    "expansion    of    England" 
which  has  been  going  on  for  two  hundred 
years  and  is  still  continuing,  and  even  on 
a  more  extended  scale  than  ever  within 
the    last   fifty   years.      An    Englishman's 
sympathies  cannot  but  be  stirred  when  he 
sees  and   appreciates   what  his  brethren 
and  race  have  done  beyond  the  seas.    But 
does   he   even   then   fully  appreciate  the 
matter  in  its   political  aspect?     That  is 
the  question.     With  the  pressure  of  pop- 
ulation at  home,  the  inherent  energy  of 
our  race,  not  only  physically  and  materi- 
ally, but  in  all  that  goes  to  give  healthi- 
ness  of   political  and  moral  life,   is  ever 
forcing  itself  into  new  outlets,  and   has 
driven  millions  to  emigrate  to  territories 
happily  possessed  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
temperate   regions  both  of  the  northern 
and  southern  hemispheres,  where,  indus- 
trious, persevering,  and  imbued  with  love 
of  orderly  freedom,  they  have  established 
themselves. 

But  has  it  been  sufficiently  remembered 
by  some  of  us  at  home  that  the  sons  of 
England  who  left  her  shores  to  enrich  and 
develop  her  dominions  by  colonization  are 
still  an  essential  part  and  parcel  of  our 
stock  and  nation.?  Too  often,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  of  our  island  life,  as 
soon  as  our  countrymen  have  gone,  it  has 
been  true  that  out  of  sight  they  were  also 
out  of  mind,  except  to  their  artisan  rela- 
tives in  every  town  and  village  of  the  land  ; 
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there  they  are  remembered,  and  with  these 
they  still  keep  up  active  intercourse. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  as  was  very  nat- 
ural, have  felt  always,  wherever  they  went, 
that  they  were  British  still.  One  group 
of  English  possessions  —  the  six  colonies 
to  the  east  of  the  Hudson  —  by  our  earlier 
colonists  was  called  New  England,  its 
neighbor  New  Jersey,  another,  New  Scot- 
land, a  fourth,  by  later  colonists,  and  in 
another  hemisphere,  New  Wales,  and  yet 
a  six  and  seventh,  although  the  British 
flag  has  ceased  for  a  season  to  cover  them, 
New  Ireland,  New  Caledonia,  and  New 
Hebrides  ;  and  to  two  of  the  richest  prov- 
inces in  the  southern  hemisphere,  Victo- 
ria and  Queensland,  whither  our  sons  have 
swarmed,  they  gave  the  name  of  that 
sovereign  whose  sway,  as  heartily  and 
loyally  in  the  new  country  as  in  the  old, 
they  accept  and  revere  ;  while  of  the  coun- 
ties and  towns  both  in  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralasia that  repeat  the  echoes  and  recall 
the  memories  of  counties,  of  towns,  and 
of  statesmen  left  behind  in  Britain,  the 
number  is  simply  endless.  In  this  sense, 
at  any  rate.  Nemo  potest  exuere  patriatn. 

And  all  this  has  been  gradually  and 
steadily  going  on  until  now  the  question 
demands  prompt  and  statesmanlike  solu- 
tion, "  What  are  to  be  the  future  political 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  these  her 
colonies?"  Are  Englishmen  resident  in 
them,  as  much  as  those  resident  in  Brit- 
ain, to  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share  in 
the  political  constitution  of  the  empire, 
and  in  the  burdens,  as  well  as  the  privi- 
leges, thereby  entailed?  Are  we  at  home 
willing  to  concede  the  first  to  them?  are 
they  for  their  part  willing  to  undertake  the 
second  ?  Or  are  they  on  their  side  not 
ready  for,  are  we  on  the  other  not  desirous 
of  entering  into,  such  a  federal  partner- 
ship? What  shall  we  do?  There  is  no 
middle  or  half-way  course;  it  is  neither 
possible  to  continue  as  we  are,  to  stand 
still,  or  to  drift  in  indecision.  Either  we 
must  now  be  united  to  them,  and  they  to 
us,  in  a  closer  political  union  than  yet  ex- 
ists, or  we  must  each  be  free  to  separate 
and  hold  on  our  rival  though  friendly  ca- 
reers. 

If  we  say  that  we  wish  to  keep  the  Brit- 
ish dominions  one  as  far  as  all  foreign  or 


external  powers  are  concerned,  and  yet 
with  all  its  various  parts  free  and  inde- 
pendent for  every  local  purpose,  we  know 
what  we  want  to  arrive  at.  And  there  is 
only  one  road  by  which  this  can  best  be 
attained,  and  that  is  by  knitting  the  En- 
glish-speaking members  of  the  British 
realm  into  one  federated  union.  It  is, 
however,  no  new  experiment  that  the  seek- 
ers after  such  union  advocate.  The  fed- 
eral is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  govern- 
ment known,  and  its  adaptability  to  the 
largest  as  well  as  to  the  smallest  States  is 
shown  in  all  political  formations  of  late 
years.  States  in  the  New  and  in  the  Old 
World,  all  in  their  aggregation,  alike  show 
ever  a  stronger  tendency  to  adopt  it.  Al- 
ready all  the  central  States  of  Europe  are 
federal  —  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria; 
and  if  ever  the  various  Sclav  principali- 
ties in  southeastern  Europe  —  the  Serb, 
the  Albanian,  the  Rouman,  the  Bulgar, 
and  the  Czech  —  are  to  combine,  it  will 
probably  be  (as  Mr.  Freeman  so  long  ago 
as  1862  remarked)  under  a  federal  form, 
—  though  whether  under  Russian  or  Aus- 
trian auspices,  or  neither,  remains  to  be 
seen.  In  America  such  form  of  govern- 
ment presents  two  of  its  most  striking 
developments  —  one  being  the  United 
States,  and  the  other,  north  of  the  lakes, 
the  Canadian  Dominion. 

England  and  Scotland  were  federally 
united  from  1603  to  1707;  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  so  united  from  1782  to 
1800;  they  formed  one  State  in  all  their 
relations  with  other  powers,  while  they 
retained  the  most  perfect  independence 
in  all  internal  matters;  they  kept  their 
own  laws,  their  own  constitutions,  their 
own  national  debts  and  custom  dues,  and 
a  distinct  administration  of  the  ordinary 
government.  It  is,  therefore,  but  an  adap- 
tation of  older  forms  to  the  growing  neces- 
sities of  the  United  Kingdom  that  is  now 
called  for,  —  an  enlargement  on  "  the  lines 
of  the  old  constitution."  Although  the 
relations  between  England  and  Scotland, 
where  certain  points  are  reserved  under 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  two  inde- 
pendent kingdoms,  still  make  a  slight  ap- 
proach to  the  federal  idea;  and  although 
the  relations  between  the  United  King- 
dom   and    the  colonies    approach    more 
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closely  to  a  federal  connection,  they  both 
yet  differ  essentially  from  it.  The  colony 
has  the  same  internal  independence  as 
the  State  that  is  a  member  of  a  federation, 
but  it  differs  in  having  no  voice  or  control 
in  the  general  concerns  of  the  whole. 
The  present  relation  of  the  colonies  to 
Great  Britain  is  not  a  federal,  it  is  still, 
in  a  measure,  even  with  their  local  parlia- 
ments, a  dependent  relation.  Each  of 
the  seven  provinces  of  Canada,  each  of 
the  seven  of  Australasia,  have  their  local 
parliaments  already.  But  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  undertakes  not 
only  the  local  legislation  of  the  three  king- 
doms ;  it  also  discusses  and  controls  the 
relations  of  the  whole  of  the  British  do- 
minions with  foreign  powers.  Very  far, 
however,  is  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  from  performing  this  herculean 
task  which  has  grown  upon  it.  If  the 
lesfislation  concerning  the  local  affairs  of 
the  three  kingdoms  were  devolved  to  local 
parliaments,  time  would  thus  be  gained 
for  paying  that  attention  to  home  legisla- 
tion which  has  been  notoriously  long 
wanted.  What  is  required,  then,  is  to 
adapt  the  present  constitution  to  the  ba- 
sis of  a  British  federation  ;  on  the  colonial 
side  we  have  the  local  parliaments,  we 
must  give  them  share  in  the  imperial 
parliament;  on  our  side  we  have  the  im- 
perial, we  must  give  ourselves  local  par- 
liaments. There  would  be  one  central 
representative  parliament  for  all  the  self- 
gfovernins:  colonies  in  union  with  Great 
Britain.  Local  questions  of  all  kinds  must 
be  relegated,  with  us  as  they  are  now  with 
them,  to  locgl  parliaments,  and  local  En- 
glish, Scotch,  Welsh,  London,  and  Irish 
parliaments  (or  even,  if  you  will,  local  par- 
liaments for  smaller  areas  even  than 
these;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  with  one 
local  parliament  for  the  three  combined) 
will  deal  with  local  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  questions.  The  imperial  parliament 
would,  under  such  arrangement,  of  course 
deal  only  with  imperial  questions,  that  is 
with  the  supreme  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  foreign  relations,  diplomacy  and  con- 
sular agencies,  the  defence  of  the  whole 
against  all  external  foes  (army  and  navy, 
forts,  garrisons,  arsenals,  naval  stations 
and  dockyards),  India  and  the  crown  colo- 


nies, foreign  and  intercolonial  trade,  pos- 
tal and  telegraphic  communication,  with 
everything,  in  fact,  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  whole  as  a  whole.  In  relation  to  all 
such  great,  national,  and  fundamental 
subjects,  the  colonists  of  our  own  race, 
lineage,  and  language,  living  on  British 
soil  and  under  the  British  flag,  remain  to 
this  day  as  unrepresented  as  if  they  were 
aliens. 

Only  thus  in  England  shall  we  be  able 
to  carry  out  those  social  reforms  we  stand 
in  such  need  of;  only  thus,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  we  insure  for  ourselves  a  last- 
ing and  durable  peace  and  freedom  from 
entanglement  in  greater  responsibilities 
abroad.  "  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for 
the  Peace  Society,"  writes  Mr.  John  Mor- 
ley,  "  that  should  give  the  colonies  a  veto 
on  imperial  war  I  "  And  as  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany,  with  the  consequent 
preponderance  of  our  German  kinsfolk  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  has  contributed 
more  to  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the 
present,  and  carries  with  it  more  hope  of 
peace  in  the  future,  than  any  other  politi- 
cal event  of  the  last  half-century,  so  the 
unification  in  reality  of  the  English-speak- 
ing race  as  against  all  external  or  possible 
attack,  would  be  more  potent  to  insure 
the  world's  peace  than  any  other  imagina- 
ble development  of  political  forces. 

It  is,  however,  only  fitting,  before  at- 
tempting to  consider  in  detail  a  feasible 
scheme  for  the  federation  of  Great  Britain 
and  our  English-speaking  colonies  in 
Canada  and  Australasia,  to  examine  some 
instances  of  this  form  of  government  that 
are  at  present  .existing  and  in  working 
order;  where  certain  States  have  agreed 
to  come  together  upon  certain  conditions 
for  general  purposes,  but  to  remain  indi- 
vidually distinct  for  local  purposes  and 
objects. 

I.  In  the  German  lands  from  early  ages 
there  has  existed  an  aggregation  of  tribes 
and  States,  some  of  them  even  of  non- 
German  race,  each  of  which  preserved  for 
domestic  purposes  its  own  arrangements 
and  laws,  but  was  united  with  the  rest 
under  one  supreme  head  and  central 
authority  as  regards  its  relation  to  all  ex- 
ternal powers.  Since  1871  all  the  States 
of  Germany  "form   an  eternal  union  for 
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the  protection  of  the  realm  and  the  care 
of  the  welfare  of  the  German  people." 
For  legislative  purposes,  under  the  em- 
peror as  head,  are  the  two  Houses  of 
Assembly  ;  first,  the  Upper  House  of  the 
federatecl  States,  consisting  of  sixty-two 
members,*  who  represent  the  individual 
States,  and  thus  as  the  guardian  of  State 
rights,  answers  very  closely  to  the  Senate 
of  the  American  Union,  except  that  the 
number  of  members  coming  from  each 
State  is  not  uniform,  but  apportioned  — 
seventeen  to  Prussia,  six  to  Bavaria,  four 
to  Wiirtemberg,  four  to  Saxony,  three  to 
Baden,  three  to  Hesse,  four  to  Elsass, 
two  to  Brunswick,  two  to  Schwerin,  and 
one  each  to  seventeen  of  the  smaller 
States.  This  is  called  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil (or  Bundesrath).  The  Federal  Diet 
(Reichstag),  or  House  of  Representatives, 
or  House  of  Commons  of  the  realm,  con- 
sists of  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
members,  who  are  elected  for  three  years 
by  ballot  and  universal  suffrage  of  all 
male  Germans  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  who  have  not  been  deprived  of  political 
rights  owing  to  felony  or  other  misdemean- 
ors. This  number  was  fixed  upon  as  being 
originally  one  member  for  every  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants;  the  population  of 
Germany  in  1871  being  taken  at  39,700,000. 
Prussia  now  returns  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-six deputies,  Bavaria  forty-eight.  Sax- 
ony twenty-three,  Wiirtemberg  seventeen, 
Elsass  fifteen,  Baden  fourteen,  Hesse 
nine,  Schwerin  six,  four  small  States 
three  each,  three  other  small  States  two 
each,  and  the  remaining  eleven  States  one 
each.  The  electors  are  twenty  per  cent, 
of  the  population  ;  the  electoral  districts 
vary  in  population.  All  laws  for  the  em- 
pire must  first  be  passed  by  the  Federal 
Council  before  they  can  even  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Federal  Diet  at  all ;  the  latter 
then  decides  upon  them  by  absolute  ma- 
jority. The  army  and  navy,  trade  and 
commerce,  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  for- 
eign affairs  are  the  questions  dealt  with 
by  this  imperial  parliament;  as  are  also 
some  parts  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. For  instance,  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment has  already  by  law  settled  one 
uniform  criminal  code  for  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  established  a  supreme 
court  of  appeal.  It  will  probably  shortly 
settle  a  civil  code  for  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many.    The  revenue  for  the  needs  of  the 


*  They  are  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  in- 
dividual states  for  each  session.  The  chancellor  of  the 
Empire  is  president  of  the  Upper  House,  and  in  this 
capacity  has  the  right  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  Lower. 


empire  (under  thirty  million  pounds)  is 
raised  chiefly  from  customs,  excise,  and 
the  .profits  on  the  post  and  telegraphs. 
When  this  has  not  been  enough,  the  de- 
ficiency has  hitherto  been  supplemented 
by  annual  quotas  assessed  for  each  of  the 
federated  States  according  to  population, 
and  raised  by  eacii  State  as  it  pleased. 
The  population  of  this  federated  Germany 
is  now  forty-five  millions,  just  about  the 
same  as  the  united  population  of  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  Australasia  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  proportion  of  mem- 
bers to  population  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment Is  thus  now  one  to  every  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  inhabitants,  but  it 
will,  of  course,  vary  as  long  as  the  num- 
ber of  members  remains  fixed  and  the 
population  increases. 

Each  German  State  has  its  own  local 
constitution  and  home  rule  for  its  internal 
affairs.  Generally  there  are  two  cham- 
bers, except  in  some  of  the  smallest  States, 
the  population  of  which  does  not  much 
exceed  in  some  cases  that  of  our  larger 
towns. 

(a)  In  Prussia  the  Upper  House  of  the 
local  parliament  (the  Landtag)  is  a  mixed 
body,  and  the  number  of  members  is  un- 
defined ;  they  are  partly  hereditary,  partly 
ex  officio,  the  others  being  elected  or  nomi- 
nated for  life.*  The  Lower  House  of  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  members  (all  of 
whom  must  be  over  thirty  years  of  age)  is 
elected  on  the  basis  of  taxation  by  a  rather 
elaborate  process  and  classification  ;  they 
represent,  however,  the  whole  of  the  male 
population  of  Prussia  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  municipal  elections  in  their  place  of 
domicile.  One  delegate  is  elected  from 
every  complete  number  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  souls,  and  these  delegates  then 
elect  the  members  who  sit  for  three  years. 
Although  there  are  no  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts, there  is,  roughly  speaking,  at  pres- 
ent one  member  for  every  sixty  five 
thousand  inhabitants;  the  total  population 


♦  The  Prussian  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  sixteen  heads  of  mediatized  princely 
families,  fifty  hereditary  peers,  and  an  unlimited  number 
of  landowners,  manufacturers,  and  national  celebrities, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  king  for  life  or  for  a  shorter 
period,  eight  members  elected  by  the  resident  land- 
owners (one  for  each  province  in  Prussia),  the  mayors 
of  all  towns  with  over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  (now 
twenty-four),  the  representatives  of  the  ten  universities, 
and  the  heads  of  chapters.  In  principle  therefore,  it 
is  far  more  of  a  popular  assembly  than  the  present 
British  House  of  Lords,  and  so  too  is  the  Upper  House 
in  each  of  the  other  German  States.  The  British  House 
of  Lords  (as  at  present  constituted)  contains  a  larcer 
proportion  of  hereditary  members  than  any  other  cham- 
ber in  the  world,  except  perhaps  the  Hungarian  Upper 
House. 
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is  twenty-seven  millions,  somewhat  over 
that  of  Enojland  and  Wales,  The  right  of 
proposing  laws  is  in  each  of  the  chambers. 
All  members  are  paid  one  pound  a  day. 
Financial  bills  must  first  be  submitted  to 
the  Lower  House,  and  accepted  or  rejected 
en  bloc  by  the  Upper.  The  ministers  may, 
or  may  not,  be  members  of  either  house. 
In  the  latter  case  they  are  admitted  when 
required  to  give  explanations  or  answer 
questions  connected  with  their  depart- 
ments, but,  of  course,  have  then  no  vote. 
Education,  public  worship,  agriculture, 
justice,  public  works,  mines,  are  the  sub- 
jects on  which  this  home  parliament  for 
the  State  of  Prussia  legislates.  The  local 
Prussian  revenue  of  forty  six  million 
pounds,  over  which  they  exercise  control 
for  these  purposes,  is  raised  chiefly  from 
the  receipts  of  the  State  railways,  and  from 
the  land,  house,  and  income  tax.  The 
revenue  from  the  railways  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  become  a  far  more  fruitful  source 
of  revenue  than  all  other  taxation  direct 
or  indirect.  Under  one-half,  or  twelve 
millions,  of  the  population  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  as  their  sole  or  chief  occupa- 
tion, and  about  one-half  of  these  are  small 
freeholders;  but,  as  in  England  —  and,  in 
fact,  in  all  European  States  —  there  is  a 
strong  movement  towards  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  population  in  towns. 

{b)  In  Bavaria  the  local  legislature  also 
consists  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  House. 
The  first  is  partly  hereditary,  partly  ex 
officio,  and  partly  nominated  for  life.* 
For  the  second,  all  males  over  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  who  pay  taxes  of  one  pound 
a  year  at  least,  elect  delegates  (one  for 
every  five  hundred  souls),  who  elect  the 
members,  as  in  Prussia.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  such  members;  at 
present  this  is  an  average  of  about  one  to 
every  thirtj-five  thousand  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  is  over  five  millions,  or  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Ireland ;  they  must  all 
be  thirty  years  old.  There  are  ministers 
of  justice,  home  department,  education, 
public  worship,  finance,  and  war  (as  the 
Bavarian  army  is  still  so  far  independent 
as  to  be  only  under  the  supreme  command 
of  the  emperor).  Bavaria  and  Wiirtem- 
berg  are  the  only  two  States  of  the  federa- 
tion that  still  retain  a  separate  army  and 
a  separate  postal  service.  The  greater 
part  of  the  eleven  million  pounds  of  local 
Bavarian  revenue  is  drawn  from  State  rail- 


*  The   Bavarian    Upper   House  is  formed   of    the 

Erinces  of  the  blood  royal,  archbishops,  and  a  few 
ereditary  nobles.  The  rest  are  nominated  by  the 
king ',  one  at  least  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
and  one  a  Protestant  clergyman. 


ways,  posts,  and  telegraphs,  but  some  por- 
tion is  drawn  from  direct  as  well  as  indi- 
rect taxation. 

{c)  In  Wiirtemberg  there  is  an  old  con- 
stitution dating  from  1816.  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  an  Upper  and 
Lower  House.  The  first,  consisting  partly 
of  hereditary  and  partly  of  life  members 
nominated  by  the  king;  these  last  not  to 
exceed  one-third  of  the  whole  House. 
The  lower  chamber  consists  of  eighty-six 
members*  elected  for  six  years;  at  pres- 
ent they  average  about  one  for  every 
twenty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  Jus- 
tice, education,  public  worship,  and  home 
affairs  are  the  subjects  they  legislate 
upon.  Half  the  total  local  revenue  of  the 
State  of  Wiirtemberg,  which  amounts  to 
three  million  pounds,  is  raised  from  the 
State  domains,  railways,  posts,  and  tele- 
graphs. The  other  half  in  about  equal 
proportion  by  a  direct  tax  on  land  and 
income,  and  from  indirect  taxation. 

{d)  In  Saxony,  again,  there  are  two 
chambers  —  the  upper,  consisting  partly 
of  elected  and  partly  of  ex  officio  mem- 
bers ;  f  the  lower,  containing  eighty 
members  —  thirty-five  deputies  of  towns, 
forty-five  of  rural  communes  —  at  present 
one  for  about  every  thirty-two  thousand 
inhabitants,  elected  by  all  male  tax-payers 
over  twenty-five  years  of  age  from  the 
three  millions  of  population  (about  the 
same  as  that  of  Scotland).  The  members 
of  both  Houses  are  paid  twelve  shillings 
a  day.  The  same  subjects  for  local  anfl 
domestic  legislation  as  in  the  other  States, 
education,  public  worship,  justice,  home 
affairs,  fall  to  their  cognizance.  Of  the 
revenue,  which  is  over  three  million 
pounds,  more  than  half  is  raised  from 
State  domains  and  railways.  There  is 
not  an  individual  of  the  two  millions  of 
the  population  of  Wiirtemberg  (somewhat 
over  that  of  Wales),  or  of  the  three  mil- 
lions of  Saxony,  above  the  age  of  tea 
years,  unable  to  read  and  write. 

{e)  In  Baden  there  is  an  Upper  and 
Lower  House.  The  former  consists  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  ten  hereditary  peers, 
R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Freiburg,  the  head  of 
Protestant  Church,  a  member  for  each  of 
the  two  universities,  and  eight  nominated 

♦  Thirteen  of  them  are  chosen  by  the  landowners  of 
the  kingdom,  six  by  the  Protestant  clergy,  six  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  seventy  are  deputies  elected  by 
ballot  by  town  and  rural  districts,  and  one  member  sits 
ex  officio,  the  chancellor  of  Tubingen  University. 

t  The  upper  Saxon  chamber  consists  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal,  eight  hereditary  barons,  twelve  dep- 
uties elected  by  landowners,  fifteen  members  nominated 
by  the  king  for  life,  eight  mayors  of  towns,  five  heads 
of  colleges,  the  chancellor  of  Leipzig  University,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  dean  (of  Bautzen). 
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by  the  grand  duke.  The  lower,  of  sixty- 
three  members,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
for  every  twenty-five  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, is  elected  by  universal  suffrage  from 
a  population  of  over  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lions (about  that  of  Wales).  Every  male 
citizen  not  convicted  of  crime,  nor  receiv- 
ing parish  relief,  has  a  vote  in  the  elec- 
tions. Delegates  are  elected,  who  in 
their  turn,  as  in  Prussia  and  Wiirtem- 
berg,  elect  the  members  for  eight  years. 
They  legislate  for  the  same  matters,  di- 
vided into  five  departments,  as  the  other 
local  parliaments.  The  local  Baden  rev- 
enue of  two  million  pounds  is  raised 
chiefly  from  the  railways,  and  about  one- 
fourth  from  land  and  income  tax. 

(/■)  In  Hesse  there  are  two  chambers  — 
the  upper,  composed  partly  of  hereditary, 
partly  of  life  and  elected  members;  the 
lower  contains  fifty  members  for  a  popula- 
tion of  one  million,  and  the  revenue  is 
about  the  same  figure. 

And  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  the 
rest  of  the  States  of  the  federated  Em- 
pire, except  that  some  of  the  smaller 
ones  have  only  one  chamber,  generally, 
however,  indirectly  elected  (which  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  German  way  of  legal- 
izing and  systematising  the  American  and 
English  caucus),  some  of  the  members  to 
represent  property,  others  numbers  only. 
Each  State,  however  small,  just  as  much 
as  the  larger  ones,  has  home  rule,  and 
manages  its  own  domestic  affairs.  The 
population  of  some  of  these  smaller  ones 
scarcely  equals  that  of  Nottingham  or 
Norwich. 

n.  Since  1867  tbe  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy  has  been  a  political  Siamese 
twin,  of  which  Austria  is  the  one  body, 
and  Hungary  the  other;  the  population  of 
the  Austrian  half  is  twenty-four  millions, 
and  that  of  Hungary  about  sixteen  mil- 
lions. Each  of  the  two  has  its  own  par- 
liament ;  the  connecting  link  is  the  sover- 
eign (whose  civil  list  is  raised  half  by  one 
and  half  by  the  other)  and  a  common  army, 
navy,  and  diplomatic  service,  and  another 
over -parliament  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  members,  one-half  chosen  by  the 
legislature  of  Hungary,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  legislature  of  Austria  (the  Upper 
House  of  each  twin  returns  twenty,  and  the 
lower  of  each  forty  delegates  from  their 
own  number,  who  thus  form  a  kind  of 
oint  committee  of  the  four  Houses).  The 
urisdiction  of  this  over-parliament  is  lim- 
ited to  foreign  affairs  and  war.  But  with 
this  over-parliament  we  are  not  now  so 
much  concerned.     Our  interest  is  chiefly 


with  the  western,  or  Austrian  part  of  the 
twin,  which  is  a  federal  government  in 
itself.'  The  federal  and  imperial  Aus- 
trian parliament  (the  Reichsrath)  is  di- 
vided into  an  Upper  and  Lower  House. 
The  first,  of  one  hundred  and  five  mem- 
bers in  all,  consists  of  thirteen  princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  fifty-three  hereditary 
peers,  ten  archbishops,  seven  bishops  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches,  and 
other  members  nominated  for  life  by  the 
crown,  being  persons  distinguished  for  art 
or  science,  or  for  great  service  to  Church 
or  State.  The  Lower  House,  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  -  three  members,  is 
elected  for  six  years  by  all  male  persons 
over  twenty-four  years  of  age  who  pay 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  los.  a  year. 
Some  of  the  members  are  elected  by  dele- 
gates, others  directly ;  eighty-five  are  sent 
by  the  landed  proprietors,  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  by  the  towns,  twenty-one  by 
the  chambers  of  trade  and  commerce,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  by  the  rural 
districts;  in  these  last  the  peasants  elect 
one  delegate  for  every  five  hundred  inhab- 
itants, and  these  delegates  elect  the  mem- 
bers. Female  landed  proprietors  in 
possession  of  their  own  property  are  en- 
titled to  vote.  The  whole  population  of 
this  federated  Austria  is  twenty-three 
millions,  less  than  that  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  proportion  of  members 
roughly  averages  one  to  every  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants.*  Both  Houses  must 
be  summoned  annually;  a  bill  may  origi- 
nate in  either  house;  they  legislate  on 
army  and  navy,  trade  and  commerce,  rail- 
ways, post  and  telegraph,  customs,  and 
the  national  debt.  There  are  eight  minis- 
ters —  justice,  war,  commerce,  agriculture, 
finance,  home  department,  education,  and 
one  without  portfolio,  always  a  Pole,  for 
Galicia. 

Federated  Austria  consists  of  seventeen 
distinct  States.  The  German  element 
constitutes  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these,  and  the  Sclav  fifty- 
seven  per  cent.  There  are  a  few  Magyars, 
Italians,  and  Roumanians.  Each  of  these 
seventeen  States  has  its  own  provincial 
parliament  of  one  House,  partly  composed 
of  ex  officio  members  (the  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches,  and  the  chancellors  of  the 
universities),  but  chiefly  of  representatives 

*  Bohemia  sends  92  members,  one  for  60,000  inhab- 
itants ;  Galicia,  63,  one  for  94,000  ;  Lower  Austria  37, 
one  for  63,000 ;  Styria  23,  one  for  52,000  ;  Upper  Aus- 
tria 17,  one  for  44,000 ;  Tyrol  18,  same  proportion ; 
Illyria  36,  one  for  60,000  ;  Salzburg  5,  or  one  for  32,000 ; 
Vorarlberg  3,  or  one  for  35,000. 
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chosen  by  all  the  inhabitants  who  pay 
direct  taxation.  Some  of  these  are  elected 
by  the  landowners,  others  by  the  towns, 
others  by  the  trade-guilds  and  boards  of 
commerce;  the  representatives  of  the 
rural  communes,  however,  are  elected  by 
delegates,  as  in  Prussia,  They  legislate 
concerning  all  local  matters,  county  taxa- 
tion, land  laws  and  farming,  education, 
public  worship,  and  public  works. 

The  constitution  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  empire,  or  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
dates  from  a.d.  895.  There  are  two 
Houses  of  the  Reichstag.  The  upper 
contains  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
members  (of  whom  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-two  are  hereditary  magnates,  fifty 
are  bishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  five  are  from  Transylvania,  and 
two  are  deputies  from  Croatia).  The 
lower  contains  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  members,  elected  every  three  years 
by  all  males  over  twenty  who  pay  direct 
taxes.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-four  of 
these  are  deputies  of  Hungarian  towns 
and  rural  districts  ;  seventy-five  are  from 
Transylvania;  thirty-four  from  Croatia; 
and  one  from  Fiume.  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia  have  besides  a  common  Diet  of  their 
own,  and  for  internal  affairs,  religion, 
education,  and  justice,  are  autonomous. 
The  revenues  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  which  thus  recognizes  three 
distinct  federal  parliaments,  are  managed 
under  three  distinct  budgets.  The  first 
for  the  whole  empire  (to  which  Austria 
pays  sixty-eight  and  Hungary  thirty-one 
per  cent.)  was  last  year  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  pounds.  Out  of  it  only  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  empire  are  paid  — 
the  army,  navy,  and  diplomatic  services. 
The  second  for  federated  Austria  was 
forty-six  million  pounds  (or  about  half  that 
of  Great  Britain),  and  is  raised  by  customs 
and  excise  and  indirect  taxation.  The 
third  for  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  alone, 
of  thirty  million  pounds.  Out  of  both 
these  last  has  to  be  paid  the  annual  charge 
on  the  national  debt.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  empire  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  but  they  gravitate 
constantly  towards  the  larger  towns. 
This  instance  of  federation  may  look  un- 
wieldy because  Hungary  is  tied  to  it,  but 
it  is  the  only  practical  way  of  uniting  in 
one  empire  the  various  nationalities, 
races,  and  religions  that  own  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  as  king  and  sover- 
eign. 

in.  Turning  next  to  the  oldest  feder- 
ation   in    Europe,   that    of    Switzerland, 


v/hich  with  various  changes  has  survived 
from  1308,  though  its  present  constitution 
dates  only  from  1874,  we  find  it  now  em- 
braces three  nationalities  —  German, 
French,  Italian.  The  original  nucleus 
of  the  State,  however,  was  German,  and 
even  now  three-fourths  of  the  population 
are  German.  The  twenty-two  distinct 
States  are  federated  under  one  president 
elected  annually,  and  the  Federal  Assem- 
bly of  two  chambers.  The  Upper  House 
(the  Standerath)  consists  of  forty-four 
members,  two  coming  from  each  canton 
irrespective  of  its  size  (exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Senate  in  the  United 
States  is  composed  of  two  members  from 
each  of  the  thirty-eight  American  States), 
and,  like  the  Upper  House  of  the  federated 
German  Empire,  these  members  repre- 
sent not  population,  but  States  federated. 
The  Lower  (or  Nationalrath)  House  con- 
sists of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  mem- 
bers elected  every  three  years  by  univer- 
sal suffrage  of  all  males  over  twenty,  one 
member  for  every  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  public  revenue  of  the 
confederation  is  derived  almost  entirely 
from  customs,  and  from  the  post  and 
telegraphs.  A  great  part  is  afterwards 
divided,  and  paid  back  in  proportions 
from  the  central  authority  to  supplement 
the  local  revenues  of  the  various  cantons. 
The  total  revenue  is  a  little  under  two 
million  pounds,  tiie  population  is  nearly 
three  millions.  Each  of  the  cantons  is 
sovereign  and  independent,  and  has  its 
own  local  parliament,  scarcely  any  two 
being  the  same,  but  all  based  on  universal 
suffrage.  Each  canton  has  its  own  budget 
of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  its  own 
public  debt.  Their  local  revenues  are 
raised  by  income  tax,  and  in  some  few 
cases  from  excise,  but  fifty-eight  per  cent, 
by  indirect  taxation. 

IV.  Passing  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
World,  we  go  from  the  smallest  and  oldest 
instance  of  federated  government  to  that 
of  the  youngest  and  the  largest.  We  will 
take  the  youngest  first.  In  1867  the  prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec  (which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  called  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada),  together  with  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  New  Brunswick,  were  federated 
by  act  of  the  imperial  British  Parliament 
at  Westminster  as  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. These  four  provinces  were  joined 
by  British  Columbia  in  1871,  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  1873,  ^^^  the  rest  of 
British  North  America  (except  Newfound- 
land) in  1880.  The  territory  of  this  fed- 
eral dominion  is  over  three  million  square 
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miles  in  extent,  and  is  at  present  divided 
into  seven  distinct  and  independent  colo- 
nies, the  united  population  of  which  is 
four  and  one-half  millions;  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  it  doubles  itself  every 
twenty-five  years.  The  federal  parlia- 
ment consists  of  two  Houses,  called  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Senate  consists  of  seventy-seven  mem- 
bers nominated  by  the  crown  for  life,  but 
they  may  resign ;  viz.  (twenty-four  from 
Ontario,  twenty-four  from  Quebec,  twelve 
from  Nova  Scotia,  twelve  from  New 
Brunswick,  three  from  British  Columbia, 
four  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
three  from  Manitoba);  they  must  all  be 
over  thirty  years  of  age.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  elected  practically  by  univer- 
sal suffrage  at  the  rate  of  one  member  for 
every  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants; 
they  sit  for  five  years.  The  number  of 
members  allotted  to  each  province  is  ad- 
justed by  the  census;  at  present  there 
are  two  hundred  and-  thirteen  members 
(eighty-eight  from  Ontario,  sixty-five  from 
Quebec,  twenty-one  from  Nova  Scotia, 
sixteen  from  New  Brunswick,  four  from 
Manitoba,  six  from  British  Columbia,  six 
from  Prince  Edward's  Island).  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  each  paid  il.  every  day 
they  attend,  with  travelling  expenses. 
The  governor-general  of  the  Dominion, 
representing  the  queen,  as  head  of  the 
executive,  has  a  salary  equal  to  that  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  a  cabinet  of  thirteen  ministers,  who 
are  called  the  Privy  Council  of  Canada; 
they  are  the  ministers  of  the  interior  or 
home  affairs  (who  is  prime  minister),  of 
railways  and  canals,  of  finance,  of  justice 
(the  attorney-general),  of  militia  and  de- 
fence, of  marine  and  fisheries,  of  agricul- 
ture, of  public  works,  of  customs,  of  inland 
revenue,  of  post,  and  two  others  without 
portfolios.  The  revenue  of  the  federated 
Dominion  in  18S2  was  over  eleven  million 
pounds  (one-eiglith  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  half  of  that  of  the  Austra- 
lasian colonies);  it  is  drawn  chiefly  from 
customs,  excise,  post-office,  and  railways, 
—  the  first,  however,  amounts  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole.  In  tonnage  of  vessels 
Canada  stands  fourth  among  the  nations 
of  the  world;  Germany  being  fifth,  and 
Italy  sixth. 

The  local  and  provincial  parliaments 
are  distinct  in  each  one  of  the  seven  free 
and  independent  colonies  that  are  thus 
federated.  Ontario  (with  a  population 
under  two  millions)  has  only  one  chamber, 
called  the  Legislative  Assembly,  consist- 


ing of  eighty-two  members,  one  for  each 
of  eighty-two  districts,  and  all  elected  for 
four  years.  Quebec,  whose  population  of 
one  and  one-third  millions  is  nearly  all 
French  and  Roman  Catholic,  has  two 
elective  chambers ;  the  upper  one  con- 
tains twenty-four  members,  one  from  each 
of  twenty-four  electoral  districts,  and  the 
lower  contains  sixty-five  members,  all 
elected  for  four  years.  New  Brunswick, 
with  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  in- 
habitants, has  also  an  Upper  and  Lower 
House;  the  first  of  twenty,  and  the  sec- 
ond of  forty-one  members;  Nova  Scotia, 
with  her  three  hundred  and  twenty  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  has  a  Lower  House 
of  thirty-eight  members  ;  but  the  upper 
is  nominated  by  the  lieutenant  governor. 
Prince  Edward  Island  has  also  two 
Houses,  both  elective,  the  upper  contains 
thirteen,  and  the  lower  thirty  members 
(ten  from  each  of  three  counties),  but 
British  Columbia  (like  Ontario  and  Mani- 
toba) is  at  present  content  with  one  House 
of  twenty-four  members.  Each  province 
has  its  own  lieutenant  governor,  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor-general  of  the  Do- 
minion, and  possesses  full  powers  to 
regulate  its  own  local  affairs,  dispose  of 
its  local  revenues,  and  make  such  laws 
for  its  own  internal  matters  as  it  deems 
best  as  regards  the  land,  education,  pub- 
lic worship,  railways  and  canals,  etc.,  un- 
der its  own  provincial  and  responsible 
ministry. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  confedera- 
tion has  been  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
of  questions  which  were  before  sources 
of  angry  recrimination.  Each  provincial 
legislature,  relieved  of  the  more  general 
subjects  of  legislation  and  debate,  is  now 
vigorously  pursuing  the  policy  of  develop- 
ment—  extending  education,  promoting 
colonization  and  immigration.  Here  we 
have  before  us  within  the  queen's  own 
realms  not  only  a  precedent  for  federa- 
tion, but  also  a  demonstration  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  adopted  and  the  ben- 
efits accruing  therefrom. 

V.  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  like  all  the  rest,  is  colored,  only 
perhaps  in  stronger  measure,  throughout 
by  the  political  ideas  of  English  origin, 
and  is  in  reality  simply  an  adaptation  to 
federal  uses  of  the  British  constitution  as 
it  presented  itself  to  an  observer  between 
1760  and  1787. 

The  president  has  most  of  the  powers 
that  belonged  to  King  George  Hi.  He 
has  a  suspensory  veto  on  all  bills  passed 
by  Congress ;  when   he  vetoes   a  bill  he 
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sends  it  back  to  the  House  whence  it 
originated,  with  his  objections  to  it  in 
writing.  If  the  bill  is  again  passed  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  in 
each  House,  it  then  ipso  facto  becomes 
law.  Even  with  this  limit  to  his  veto, 
however,  and  even  without  the  power  of 
proroguing  or  dissolving  either  of  the  fed- 
eral Houses,  the  president  enjoys  far  more 
personal  power  than  now  belongs  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  army  and  navy;  he  pre- 
pares any  treaties  he  pleases  with  foreign 
powers,  but  cannot  conclude  one  without 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Upper 
House  or  Senate  ;  all  the  appointments  he 
makes  also  must  receive  the  approbation 
of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate.  He  thus 
nominates  his  own  ministers,  and  they 
are  responsible  only  to  him.  There  are 
seven  of  them  — foreign  affairs,  treasury, 
war,  navy,  postmaster,  home  affairs,  and 
attorney-general.  Their  salaries  are  each 
1, 600/.  The  president  can  dismiss  them 
as  he  wills,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
or  Representatives  has  no  voice  in  the 
matter.  Neither  may  any  minister  sit  in 
either  House.  The  president  thus  reigns 
and  rules  fo-r  four  years,  though  he  is  not 
of  regal  birth,  over  fifty  millions  of  En- 
glish-speaking people,  or  rather  more  than 
at  present  exist  in  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
and  Australasia  combined.  But  as  ten 
millions  of  these  are  German,  one  million 
Scandinavian,  and  seven  millions  negroes, 
the  majority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are 
still  under  the  sway  of  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  our  Upper  and  Lower  Houses 
of  Parliament,  only  without  the  heredi- 
tary principle.  Combined  they  form  Con- 
gress, and  must  meet  every  year ;  they 
usually  come  together  in  December. 

The  iTiembers  of  the  Senate  or  Upper 
House  are  elected  for  six  years;  two  from 
each  of  the  thirty-eight  separate  States  of 
the  Union,  irrespective  of  population. 
They  are  chosen  by  the  local  parliaments 
of  each  State.  There  are  thus  seventy- 
six  members  in  all;  each  senator  must 
be  over  tiiirty  years  of  age,  and  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  State  from  which  he  is  chosen. 
One-third  vacate  their  seats  every  two 
years ;  usually,  however,  the  senator 
whose  term  of  office  is  about  to  expire  is 
re-elected  by  his  State  legislature. 
,  The  House  of  Representatives  or  Com- 
mons is  elected  for  two  years  by  all  male 
citizens  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who 
possess  the  franchise  in  their  particular 
States.      Each    member    must    be    over 
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twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  resident  in 
the  State  he  represents.  The  number  of 
members  to  which  each  State  is  entitled 
by  its  population  is  determined  by  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  of  the  census  taken 
every  ten  years.  The  total  number  of 
representatives  for  the  four  millions  of 
people  in  i7S9was  sixty-nine,  about  one 
for  every  fifty  thousand.  There  are  in 
1884,  for  the  fifty  millions  of  people,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  members,  or 
about  one  for  every  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  electoral  dis* 
tricts,  each  with  one  member  only,  are  as 
far  as  possible  conterminous  with  the 
counties  of  the  various  States.  Each  sen- 
ator, since  1874,  receives  from  imperial 
funds  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or 
one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  with  his 
travelling  expenses  besides,  once  up  to 
Washington  and  once  home  again  by  most 
direct  route ;  and  each  member  of  the 
Lower  House  has  also  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  besides  his 
travelling  expenses.  But  no  member  of 
either  House  can  hold  any  government 
office  or  post  whatsoever  in  the  United 
States,  being  a  paid  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. They  may,  however,  be  at  the 
same  time  members  of  their  own  local 
legislatures  and  of  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment.* 

The  imperial  houses  of  parliament  in 
Congress  have  power  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  (all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excise  are  uniform 
throughout  the  Union),  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States  ;  to  establish 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankrupt- 
cies; to  coin  money  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures;  to  manage  the 
post  office,  grant  patents,  declare  war, 
raise  and  support  army  and  navy,  to  sup- 
press insurrections  and  repel  invasions. 
New  States  may  be  admitted  to  the  Union 
by  Congress,  but  may  never  be  carved  out 
of  other  States  already  in  the  Union  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  those 
States. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  ten  miles 
square  (ceded  by  Maryland  and  Virginia 
for  this  purpose),  on  which  stands  the  city 

*  The  founders  of  the  United  States  did  not  scruple 
to  use  this  adjective  "imperial,"  in  the  same  way  as 
in  England  we  speak  of  the  imperial  parliament  or 
the  imperial  pint,  and  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
objects  to  the  term,  and  from  a  catchword  makes  an 
argument:  "For  an  empire  you  must  have  an  em- 
peror." 
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of  Washington,  the  centre  and  the  seat  of 
the  imperial  government,  has  no  State 
rights,  being  extra-provincial. 

The  imperial  revenue  of  the  United 
States  is  derived  chiefly  from  two  sources 
—  customs  and  excise.  It  amounts  in  all 
to  seventy- wo  million  pounds;  the  ex- 
penditure is  only  fifty-two  millions,  chiefly 
in  army  and  navy,  pensions,  and  civil  ser- 
vice ;  the  surplus  is  available  for  reducing 
the  national  debt  incurred  during  the  civil 
war  of  1861  to  1865. 

There  are  two  safeguards  against  any 
sudden  change  or  consequence  of  political 
passion,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  United 
States'  Constitution.  The  first  is,  that  the 
supreme  court  of  judicature  is  made  the 
arbiter  and  judge  in  any  dispute  that  may 
arise  as  to  how  far  either  the  Congress 
has  trenched  on  the  States'  rights  or  the 
State  legislatures  may  have  exceeded 
theirs.  The  second  is,  that  no  alteration 
can  be  made  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
simply  by  act  of  the  imperial  legislature. 
Congress  may  propose  an  alteration  when 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  vote  for  it ;  or, 
on  the  application  of  the  States'  legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  States  in  the 
Union,  may  call  a  convention,  specially 
elected  for  that  purpose,  to  hear  and  pro- 
pose amendments,  which  however,  before 
they  can  be  carried  out,  must  be  ratified 
afterwards  by  the  States'  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
Six  times  only  in  the  last  hundred  years 
has  any  alteration  been  made.  The  origi- 
nal Constitution  was  formulated  in  1787; 
ten  amendments  were  added  in  1791,  and 
another  the  following  year;  one  in  1804, 
another  in  1865,  another  in  1868,  and  the 
last  in  1870.  No  State,  without  its  own 
consent,  is  ever  to  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
suffrage  of  two  members,  irrespective  of 
population,  in  the  Senate  or  Upper  House. 

The  Constitution  of  each  of  the  thirty- 
eight  different  States  is  various  :  and  so  is 
the  qualification  for  franchise ;  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  had  all  been  founded  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  circumstances, 
like  our  other  colonies,  but  they  all  agree 
in  their  main  features. 

Each  State  has  a  governor  of  its  own, 
answering  very  much  to  the  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  an  English  county,  excepting  that 
here  he  has  a  province  or  State  under  his 
sway  with  several  counties  in  it.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  executive  in  that  State, 
just  as  the  president  of  all  the  States  united 
is  the  executive  head  of  the  Union.  In 
some  States  he  holds  office  for  two,  in 
others  for  three  years.  He  has  a  veto  on 
all  bills  passed  by  the  legislature  of  his 


State,  but  as  he  goes  out  oi  office  at  the 
end  of  three  years  at  furthest,  he  can  only 
retard- a  bill  from  becoming  law  for  that 
period.  He  presents  a  scheme  to  the  two 
Houses  of  his  State  every  session,  em- 
bodying his  notion  as  to  that  which  the 
particular  State  requires  in  the  way  of 
effective  local  legislation.  He  is  the  su- 
preme magistrate  in  his  province  or 
State;  he  appoints  all  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  has  all  the  militia  forces  at  his 
disposal.  Each  State  has  a  militia,  in 
which  all  men  from  eighteen  to  forty-five, 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  ought  to  be  en- 
rolled. Their  sum  total  would  be  upwards 
of  six  and  one-half  millions  of  men. 

The  local  legislative  power  of  each  State 
is  vested  in  two  Houses  of  Assembly;  the 
first  of  which  is  generally  called  the  Sen- 
ate. This  Upper  House  in  some  States 
becomes  executive  and  nominates  func- 
tionaries, in  others  it  is  judicial  for  certain 
civil  and  political  offences  as  well  as  leg- 
islative, like  the  English  House  of  Lords. 
The  number  of  its  members  is  always 
small,  in  some  cases  even  as  few  as  five 
only  constitute  the  Upper  House  of  a 
State.  The  Lower  House  of  legislature 
in  each  State  is  usually  called  the  House 
of  Representatives,  or  in  some  States  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  has  no  share 
whatever  in  the  administration.  In  Vir- 
ginia, the  oldest  British  colony,  dating 
from  1607,  the  two  Houses  are  called  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Delegates ;  in  New 
Jersey,  the  Council  and  Assembly;  in 
North  Carolina,  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons  ;  in  New  York,  the  Senate  and 
Assembly;  in  Connecticut  and  Ohio,  the 
Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives ;  in 
many,  as  in  our  colonies,  the  Upper  House 
is  called  the  Legislative  Council,  and  the 
Lower  House  is  called  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  As  to  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives in  each  State,  or  the  basis  oi 
their  election,  there  is  no  point  on  which 
the  policy  of  the  several  States  is  more  at 
variance,  whether  we  compare  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies  directly  with  each  other, 
or  consider  the  proportions  which  they 
respectively  bear  to  the  number  of  their 
constituents.  Passing  over  the  difference 
between  the  smallest  and  largest  states 
—  as  Delaware,  whose  most  numerous 
branch  consists  of  twenty-one  represen- 
tatives, and  Massachusetts,  where  it 
amounts  to  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred—  a  very  considerable  difference  is 
observable  among  States  nearly  equal  in 
population. 
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The  franchise  and  mode  of  election  and  j  States  are  little  more  than  a  society  of 
qualification  of  members  varies  in  each  husbandmen;  others  of  them  have  made 
State;  in  most,  however,  the  members  of  I  great  progress  in  branches  of  manufacture 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  are  chosen  [  and  industry,  and  have  already  the  fruits 


in  the  same  manner  in  that  State,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  members  for  the 
Upper  House  are  chosen  for  a  longer 
period  than  those  chosen  for  the  Lower ; 
the  latter  usually  sit  for  only  one  year,  the 
former  for  two  or  three  years.  The  effect 
of  this  is,  of  course,  that  in  each  provin- 
cial or  State  legislature  there  is  thus  al- 
ways a  nucleus  of  men  of  business  habits, 
as  all  the  members  of  both  legislatures  do 
not  change  at  once;  and  a  certain  con- 
tinuity of  effort  is  thus  insured,  as  in  our 
municipal  and  town  councils.  There  is 
nothing  aristocratic  in  this  double  Plouse. 
This  division  of  legislative  power  has 
been  shown  by  time  and  experience  to 
be  a  principle  of  the  greatest  necessity. 
Pennsylvania  was  the  only  one  of  the 
original  States  that  tried  to  do  with  a  sin- 
gle House,  Franklin  consenting;  but  they 
were  soon  obliged  to  change  the  law,  and 
create  two  Houses. 

At  the  election  of  members  for  the  im- 
perial Senate,  the  two  Houses  of  legisla- 
ture in  each  State  meet  together  in  general 
assembly,  and  elect  by  joint  ballot  the  two 
inhabitants  of  the  State  who  they  think 
are  most  worthy  to  be  their  senators  or 
State  representatives  at  Washington. 

Each  State  has  home  rule  just  like  any 
of  our  own  colonies ;  and  the  limits  of  the 
law-making  power  in  each  State  are  simply 
that  no  law  can  be  made  retrospective; 
no  duty  can  be  laid  on  articles  imported 
or  exported  from  one  State  to  another  of 
the  Union  {except  with  the  consent  of 
Congress,  and  then  the  nett  produce  of 
such  tax  shall  be  for  the  use,  not  of  that 
particular  State  thus  indulging  in  protec- 
tion^ but. for  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  imperial  purposes) ;  no  treaty 
may  be  made  with  any  foreign  power;  no 
troops  or  ships  of  war  may  be  kept  {with- 
out consent  of  Congress).  The  citizens  of 
each  State  are  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States.  Each  State  is  entitled  to  protec- 
tion by  the  imperial  authority  against  in- 
vasion from  witJiout,  and,  on  application, 
against  domestic  violence.  Both  personal 
and  real  property  are  taxed  by  the  local 
parliaments  for  local  purposes ;  and  the 
local  debts  amount  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  sterling. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  different  States 
one  with  another  we  find  a  great  dissimi- 
larity in  their  laws,  and  in  many  other 
circumstances.    At  present,  some  of  the 


of  a  more  advanced  population.  Of  the 
thirty-eight  States,  New  York  now  con- 
tains a  population  as  large  as  that  of  Ire- 
land, Pennsylvania  hardly  less;  Illinois 
and  Ohio  have  each  a  population  equal  to 
that  of  Scotland  ;  fifteen  other  States  each 
a  population  over  one  and  one-half  millions 
(which  is  about  the  population  of  Wales), 
and  the  remaining  nineteen  a  population 
varying  in  each  case  from  just  short  of  a 
million  down  to  that  of  the  smallest  (Ne- 
vada), which  contains  sixty-two  thousand. 
The  average  population  of  these  last  nine- 
teen may  be  said  to  be  that  of  Liverpool 
or  Birmingham,  or  about  half  the  popula- 
tion of  either  of  the  colonies  of  Victoria 
or  New  South  Wales.  Illinois  is  the  only 
State  that  has  adopted  as  yet  the  "free" 
vote  or  system  of  minority  representation 
in  the  election  of  the  members  for  its 
State  legislature.  For  this  purpose  (since 
1870)  it  has  been  divided  into  fifty-one 
electoral  districts  ;  each  of  these  elects 
one  member  for  the  Upper  House  and 
three  for  the  Lower.  For  the  election  of 
these  last  each  elector  has  three  votes,  as 
many  votes  as  there  are  vacancies,  which 
he  may  distrrbute  in  any  way  he  pleases 
among  the  candidates,  even  to  the  fraction 
of  a  vote  and  a  half  for  each  candidate. 
The  system  is  said  to  work  well,  and 
other  States  are  likely  to  adopt  it.  It  is 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  the  only  practi- 
cable way  of  representing  anything  but 
the  gross  majority,  and  is  the  same  as  the 
"cumulative  vote"  which  is  used  in  En- 
gland at  the  election  of  the  London  School 
Board. 

This  league  oi  thirty-eight  countries, 
many  of  which  exceed  in  size  the  smaller 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  when  founded,  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  separate  colonies,  and 
each  of  these  as  late  as  1782  (six  years 
after  they  had  severed  themselves  from 
England)  looked  with  indifference,  often 
with  hatred,  fear,  and  aversion  on  the 
other  States.  There  was  but  little  com- 
mercial or  political  intercourse  between 
them,  their  geographical  distances  apart 
in  those  days  were  great,  and  the  interests 
of  the  various  colonies  were  opposed.  The 
central  government  of  Congress  was  at 
first  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  enable  them 
to  combine  against  a  common  foe;  but  it 
was  regarded  as  jealously  by  each  of  the 
separate  colonies  as  if  it  was  a  foreign 
power,  through  fear  of  its  encroaching  on 
the  independence  of    the   States,      The 
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great  extent  of  country  they  covered  was 
held  by  many  to  be  alone  a  sufficient  ob- 
stacle against  their  ever  combining  into 
one  union.  It  was  urged  by  those  who 
wished  that  the  colonies  should  remain 
distinct  political  communities,  and  each  a 
free  and  independent  State,  that  the  situ- 
ation of  the  States  of  Holland  and  of  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  were  close- 
ly contiguous,  and  the  only  examples  of 
federal  States  that  were  then  known  or 
considered  by  the  people  with  any  detail 
or  precision,  was  wholly  different  to  that 
of  theirs.  In  their  resistance  to  Great 
Britain,  however,  they  formed  "a  firm 
league  of  friendship,"  and  afterwards, 
under  the  pressure  of  war,  the  States  came 
to  acquiesce  in  a  single,  strong,  prompt, 
and  energetic  executive  power,  but  all 
dreaded  even  then  "  a  consolidation  of  the 
Union."  A  number  of  delegates  first  met 
from  the  colonies  and  provinces  in  North 
America,  and  held  a  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  5th  of  September,  1774. 
This  Congress  continued  to  act,  each 
member  being  only  responsible  for  his 
own  colony,  till  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 1776.  On  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1777,  articles  of  confederation  were 
drawn  up,  but  not  till  four  years  after- 
wards, the  1st  of  March,  1781,  did  all  the 
States  approve  them  —  so  reluctant  were 
they  to  part  with  any  portion  of  their  pow- 
ers even  in  face  of  the  common  enemy  of 
their  country.  The  imposition  of  any  tax 
whatever  by  the  central  authority  for  com- 
mon  purposes  was  long  resisted,  and 
Washington  had  to  disband  the  army  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  send  his  men  to 
their  homes  actually  with  heavy  arrears 
of  pay,  because  the  States  would  not  agree 
together  to  pay  the  debt  they  owed  to 
their  liberators,  and  would  not  give  the 
central  authority  a  power  of  providing 
revenue  for  itself.  Each  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  claimed  tenaciously,  and  exer- 
cised for  some  time,  the  exclusive  right 
to  regulate  its  commerce,  and  each  State 
most  ungenerously  and  most  selfishly 
availed  itself  to  the  utmost  limit  of  this 
right.  In  the  regulation  of  commerce,  re- 
gard was  only  had  to  their  local  self-inter- 
ests, and  a  policy  was  frequently  followed 
by  one  State,  the  aim  of  which  was  to 
obtain  an  advantage  directly  opposed  to 
the  welfare  of  the  neighboring  State. 
After  peace  had  been  made  with  Great 
Britain,  Washington  struggled  on  against 
the  great  disinclination  each  State  still 
felt  to  divest  itself  of  the  smallest  attribute 
of  independence,  so  far  that  at  one  mo- 


ment even  civil  war  seemed  imminent 
between  them.  On  the  21st  of  February, 
1787,  Ihe  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
determined  to  summon  a  convention  of 
the  States,  "to  consider  how  far  a  uni- 
form system  in  their  commercial  relations 
might  be  necessary  to  their  common  in^ 
terests."  They  met  on  the  14th  of  May, 
1787;  Washington  joined  the  delegates, 
and  although  they  were  the  most  experi- 
enced, patriotic,  and  intelligent  of  the 
colonists,  at  first  a  satisfactory  issue 
seemed  far  off;  a  secession  of  certain 
States  was  more  than  threatened.  The 
delegates  of  ten  out  of  the  thirteen,  how- 
ever, at  last  reluctantly  approved  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors,  and  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1787,  agreed  that  a  draft  of 
this  should  be  first  laid  before  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  and  on 
their  approving  the  same,  it  should  then 
again  afterwards  be  submitted  to  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple from  each  State  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  determining  its  adoption  or  rejection. 
This  was  done,  and  the  Constitution  was 
thus  ratified  by  the  several  States  in  suc- 
cession ;  the  ordinary  legislatures  of  each 
State  were  not  consulted.  Three  States 
only  at  first  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  it 
that  year,  eight  in  1788,  one  the  following 
year,  while  the  thirteenth  held  out,  and 
off  from  the  Union,  for  two  years  and  a 
half,  till  the  29th  of  May,  1790,  ^Thus 
from  what  Washington  and  Franklin  re- 
garded at  the  time  as  a  deplorable  chaos 
of  conflicting  elements,  the  present  Union 
was  born.  Such  as  it  was,  it  seemed 
more  than  doubtful  how  long  it  would 
live. 

From  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
federation  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
steadfast  statesmanship  that  from  these 
small  beginnings  carried  it  out  at  all  haz- 
ards, many  lessons  may  be  learnt  by  those 
who  regard  the  federation  of  the  at  pres- 
sent  independent  members  of  the  British 
dominions  as  impossible.  The  Federal 
Constitution,  said  Adams,  was  "extorted 
from  the  grinding  necessity  of  a  reluctant 
people;  "  it  was  not  till  afterwards,  and  as 
the  years  rolled  on,  that  it  came  to  be  re- 
garded by  that  same  people  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  political  wisdom,  and  that  justice 
was  done  to  the  statesmen  who  created  it. 
The  national  convention  that  drew  up  the 
Constitution  consisted  of  fifty-five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  Washington  was  president. 
When  these  presented  the  first  sketch  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  Congress  they 
said:  — 
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In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject  we 
kept  steadily  in  our  view  that  which  appeared 
to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can, for  in  this  scheme  is  involved  our  pros- 
perity, safety,  perhaps  our  national  existence. 
This  important  consideration  seriously  and 
deeply  impressed  on  our  minds  has  led  each 
State  in  the  convention  to  be  less  rigid  in 
points  of  inferior  magnitude  than  might  have 
been  otherwise  expected ;  and  thus  the  Con- 
stitution, which  we  now  present,  is  the  result 
of  amity  under  that  mutual  deference  and  con- 
cession which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political 
situation  rendered  indispensable. 

The  new  government  comniienced  its  func- 
tions in  1789,  after  an  interregnunfi  of  two 
years  ;  and  thus  "  the  revolution  of  Ameri- 
ca ended  precisely  when  that  of  France 
began." 

The  danger  and  possibility  of  disruption 
of  the  States  was  ever  before  the  eyes  of 
all  parties  in  the  Union  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  long  afterwards  ;  it  was  openly 
spoken  of  and  threatened  in  1794,  and 
only  prevented  in  that  year  by  the  calling 
out  of  fifteen  thousand  militia-men  by  the 
president;  and  though  commerce,  social 
intercourse,  and  custom  created  intellec- 
tual and  moral  bonds,  which  gradually 
rendered  a  breach  more  difficult,  yet  the 
solidarity  of  interests  and  union  were  only 
ultimately  vindicated  by  the  sword  in  1861. 
As  early  as  1790  slavery  and  finance  ques- 
tions showed  how  diverse  were  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 
Eight  years  later,  Kentucky  leading  the 
way,  a  secession  was  again  proposed,  as 
the  ascendency  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  had  become  unbearable  to 
the  Southern  States.  In  1805  the  Western 
States  wished  to  secede.  In  1813  the 
New  England  States  even  went  so  far  as 
to  wish  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty  with 
England.  In  1815  the  Northern  States 
wished  to  secede,  and  again  the  Eastern 
in  1828.  The  Southern  States  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  in  1825,  1832,  and 
1840  met  to  resist  the  assumption  of 
power  by  the  central  authority  —  the  local 
legislature  claiming  to  resolve  that  the 
laws  of  Congress  were  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  void,  and  of  no  effect ;  claim- 
ing, in  fact,  the  right  for  each  State  either 
to  approve  or  disapprove  of  any  single  act 
of  the  central  authority.  Jefferson  him- 
self pleaded  a  resort  to  the  sword  to  re- 
sist their  execution,  and  threatened  a 
secession  of  his  State  from  the  Union  if 
they  were  executed  by  force.  Later  on 
again  the  right  of  the  central  authority  to 
admit  new  States  to  the  Union  was  dis- 
puted. Some  of  the  New  England  States 
began    to    protest,    "  Let    the    Western 


States  go  off  and  take  care  of  themselves," 
fearing  an  economical  development  of  the 
commerce  of  these  last  that  would  be 
injurious  to  their  own,  and  on  the  plea,  in 
1803,  of  "the  vast  unmanageable  extent 
the  Union  was  growing  to,  and  the  conse- 
quent dispersion  of  our  population."  For 
thirty  years  (1816-46)  the  tariff  war  be- 
tween the  different  States  went  on,  on 
questions  of  free  trade  and  protection ; 
the  Northern  States  for  the  most  part  ad- 
vocating the  latter  policy  for  the  protection 
of  their  manufactories,  and  the  Southern 
wishing,  as  they  were  not  manufacturers, 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  They 
even  bound  themselves  not  to  buy  from 
the  North  and  West  any  goods  which  were 
protected  by  the  tariffs  of  these  latter 
from  foreign  competition,  but  to  use  in- 
stead wares  of  their  own  native  manufac- 
ture, however  inferior  these  might  be. 
It  was  at  length  decided  by  the  central 
authority  that  the  duties  needed  by  the 
treasury  were  to  be  placed  in  such  a  way 
that  they  should  actually  seem  to  encour- 
age American  industry;  those  articles 
that  could  be  produced  beyond  question 
in  the  United  States  were  to  be  subjected 
to  a  tax  on  entry  from  abroad,  and  those 
which  must  in  the  main  be  imported  were 
to  be  placed  under  very  medium  duties 
indeed.  The  raising  of  revenue  was  to 
be  the  leading  feature  in  the  calculation 
of  the  duties;  the  principle  of  protection 
was  only  incidentally  recognized,  though 
twenty-five  per  cent,  was  laid  on  cotton 
and  woollen  manufactures  to  please  the 
Northern  States.  Next  the  Southern 
States  wanted  protection  for  the  sugar- 
planters  ;  the  seaboard  Slates  wanted  free 
trade  for  the  shipping  interest ;  the  agri- 
cultural States  held  fast  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests.  From  1824  a  system  of 
protection  was  the  policy  of  the  nation, 
till  at  any  rate  the  first  national  debt  was 
paid  off  in  1828.  After  that,  free  trade 
and  protection  continued  their  rivalry, 
though  the  latter  was  almost  abandoned 
in  1832,  and  the  duties  were  reduced  to 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  irrespective 
of  what  the  articles  might  be. 

The  tendency  and  object  of  all  this 
controversy  concerning  tariff  was  to  pro- 
tect the  free  labor  of  the  North  at  the 
expense  of  the  slave  labor  of  the  South, 
and  so  over  and  above  all  these  questions 
of  tariff,  and  of  State  rights  against  the 
central  authority,  and  of  the  extension  of 
territory,  and  of  admission  of  new  States 
to  the  Union,  rose  more  and  more  the 
overwhelming  one  of  slavery.  This  great 
stumbling-block,  at  least,  which  underlay 
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so  many  of  the  questions  thus  raised,  and 
which,  when  it  was  settled  once  for  all, 
established  the  central  authority,  one  and 
indivisible,  never  more  to  be  shaken,  has 
been  taken  out  of  our  way.  No  such 
perturbing  question  as  that  now  exists  to 
complicate  the  problem  of  the  Union  of 
the  British  States  in  federation  "as  co- 
ordinate departments  of  a  single  and  un- 
divided whole." 

These  four  points  of  controversy  be- 
tween the  various  American  States,  the 
signs  of  growing  life  and  healthy  progress, 
I  have  singled  out,  not  to  magnify  the 
difficulties,  but  because  they  are  the  very 
points  about  which  discussion  will  inevita- 
bly arise  when  the  federation  of  the  British 
States  is  attempted.  The  success  which 
has  attended  the  patience,  earnestness, 
perseverance,  discussion,  mutual  compro- 
mise, and  the  sincere  efforts  of  statesmen 
to  produce  unity  and  concord  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States,  will  also  attend  the 
like  efforts  to  combat  the  lesser  but  simi- 
lar difficulties  that  will  beset  the  consoli- 
dation of  United  and  Greater  Britain. 
The  fact  that  the  possibility  of  a  civil 
war,  and  of  a  division  of  the  Union,  was  so 
frequently,  and  on  relatively  insignificant 
occasions,  thought  of  on  both  sides  by  the 
party  leaders,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  degree  of  consolidation  the  Union 
had  obtained  up  to  1840.  The  leaders, 
however,  undervalued  the  solidarity  of 
material  interests  which  already  obtained  ; 
and  the  national  instincts  of  the  people 
(as  is  often  the  case)  were  juster  and 
stronger  than  the  leaders  estimated. 
Among  the  masses  of  a  vigorous  people 
there  always  lives  a  strong  feeling  of  hon- 
or, and  in  democracies  this  feeling  is 
pitched  very  high  as  regards  hostile  for- 
eign powers ;  and,  therefore,  that  which 
would  in  all  likelihood  most  readily  bring 
about  a  federation  of  the  British  domin- 
ions would  be  for  Great  Britain  to  be  en- 
gaged in  war  with  some  foreign  power. 
Far  from  the  colonies  falling  off  like  ripe 
fruit,  or  each  going  their  own  way  to  save 
their  skins  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude,  from  what  has  occurred  in  simi- 
lar cases,  that  they  would  enter  into  the 
war  of  defence  with  such  heartiness,  and' 
be  ready  to  make  such  sacrifices,  as  would 
be  altogether  embarrassing  to  the  more 
timid  and  cautious  home  government.  In 
fact,  this  is  already  what  has  happened  in 
a  small  way,  when  a  regiment,  raised  and 
equipped  in  south  Australia,  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  Transvaal,  and  when  the 
Canadians  in  1878  offered  ten  thousand 
men  for  foreign  service  at  the  time  of  the 


Turco-Russian  war,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  Indian  troops  being  brought  to  Malta, 
and  Victoria  her  gunboats  at  Suakim  this 
very  year.  These  colonies  fully  intended 
what  they  offered ;  and  in  a  small  way  the 
incidents  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of 
what  would  be  likely  to  happen  in  a  real 
war.  It  was  a  common  war  that  taught 
the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  United 
Netherlands  in  1619  to  federate  ;  it  was  a 
common  war  that  taught  the  twenty-five 
principalities  and  States  of  Germany  in 
1871  to  federate;  it  was  a  common  war 
that  taught  the  United  States  in  1776  to 
feel  their  strength,  and  that  bound  each 
of  them  together  in  closer  federal  bonds. 
And  though,  no  doubt,  contrary  to  the 
fears  or  hopes  of  some,  a  common  war 
would  do  the  same  for  the  British  States, 
were  they  in  a  common  cause  to  fight  and 
triumph  together  (joint  counsels  and  joint 
efforts  in  common  dangers,  sufferings, 
and  successes  being  the  strongest  cem- 
ent for  binding  men  together),  yet  it  would 
be  far  better  for  ourselves,  as  well  as 
for  friends  or  foes,  if  our  federation  and 
union  were  brought  about  by  reasonable 
endeavors  before  such  catastrophe  fell 
upon  us.  J.  N.  Dalton. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
THE  stork's   nest. 

^^Desdetnona.    Alas !  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  cora~ 
raitted}  "  —  OikeHo. 

To  both  Filip  and  Magda  the  winter 
seemed  interminably  long  and  dreary. 
But  the  longest  and  dreariest  winter  must 
terminate  at  last;  and  though  the  end  of 
March  still  found  the  snow  lying  in  nu- 
merous patches  in  the  creeks  of  the  hills 
and  the  nooks  of  the  forest,  yet  their  days 
were  counted,  and  they  dwindled  by  de- 
grees from  lengthy  winding-sheets  to  tiny 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  from  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  again  to  single  stars,  scarce- 
ly larger  than  the  anemones  which  were 
already  springing  up  all  around  them. 

"The  storks  have  come!"  shouted 
Kuba  one  morning,  watching  the  large 
birds  of  passage  as  they  circled  in  agi- 
tated curves  over  the  houses  like  bustling 
travellers  at  the  end  of  a  journey,  —  the 
old  inhabitants  seeking  out  their  former 
nests,  and  passing  them  in  review,  to  see 
what  repairs  would  be  needed  to  render 
their  summer  lodgings  fit  for  use ;  young 
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couples,  who  were  now  setting:  up  house 
for  the  first  time,  trying  to  make  up  their 
minds  where  to  settle,  and  weighing  the 
contrasting  advantages  of  thatched  roofs 
versus  old  trees  or  stone  walls. 

Kuba  and  Kasza,  their  dark,  curly  heads 
thrown  back  till  their  short,  fat  necks 
ac^ied  with  the  exertion,  were  following 
each  movement  of  the  storks  with  gaping 
admiration  and  wonder. 

"  They  are  going  to  settle  here  !  "  shout- 
ed Kuba  at  last,  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of 
delight,  as  a  pair  of  the  piebald  birds,  de- 
taching themselves  from  the  crowd,  nar- 
rowed their  circles,  and  seemed  to  be 
taking  the  roof  of  Filip's  hut  into  special 
consideration:  a  newly  mated  pair  of 
birds,  as  was  easily  to  be  seen  from  their 
slender,  //^;/^/ figures,  and  the  somewhat 
paler  hue  of  their  scarlet  beaks.  They 
had  plighted  their  faith  to  each  other  last 
month  on  the  burning  plains  of  Egypt, 
and  had  now  flown  hither,  across  land  and 
sea,  on  the  wings  of  love,  to  seek  a  home 
in  the  far  north. 

"Hush!  "said  little  Kasza,  below  her 
breath.     "  Do  not  frighten  them  away." 

After  a  minute  or  two  of  apparent  inde- 
cision, the  young  stork-wife  lowered  her 
flight,  and  let  her  scarlet  legs  gracefully 
down  till  they  rested  on  the  thatched  roof. 
Her  lord  and  master,  not  approving,  1 
suppose,  of  this  feminine  impetuosity  in 
deciding  such  a  weighty  question,  affected 
to  have  not  yet  made  up  his  mind,  and 
kept  balancing  himself  in  the  air  by  occa- 
sional flaps  of  his  strong  pinions. 

His  partner,  with  feminine  loquacity, 
seemed  to  be  arguing  hotly  in  favor  of  the 
spot  she  had  chosen,  and  to  be  enumerat- 
ing its  advantages  over  other  lodgings  — 
such  as  the  superior  quality  of  the  thatch, 
the  sheltered  position  of  the  roof,  the  near 
vicinity  to 'the  well-stocked  frog  market, 
the  moderate  rent,  and  the  apparently 
peaceable  character  of  the  landlords.  No 
prowling  cats,  no  furious  dogs,  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  an  infant  family ! 

O  foolish  stork!  deluded  bird!  not  to 
know  that  there  are  worse  beasts  of  prey 
than  cats,  other  dangers  than  high  winds 
or  storms  ! 

The  male  stork,  after  a  short  appear- 
ance of  resistance,  agreed  to  his  partner's 
wish,  as  young  husbands  will  agree  to 
anything  before  the  honeymoon  is  spent. 
With  consequential  alacrity,  together  they 
set  to  work,  selecting  the  finest  twigs,  the 
most  golden  straw,  the  richest  clay,  where- 
with to  construct  their  dwelling-house, 
according  to  the  traditional  style  of  archi- 
tecture en  vogue  among  storks. 
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Then  the  young  matron  proceeded  to 
the  important  business  of  laying  the  eggs. 
One,  two,  three,  four  beautiful  eggs  of  a 
pure,  ivory-white  hue.  Husband  and  wife 
were  never  weary  of  admiring  them,  and 
congratulating  each  other  on  their  joint 
achievement.  Then  she  took  up  her  po- 
sition on  the  nest,  and  brooded  patiently 
on  them  day  and  night,  while  her  enam- 
ored spouse  kept  watch  on  one  leg  beside 
her. 

Kuba  had  followed  all  the  household 
arrangements  of  the  stork  couple  with 
particular  interest.  He  had  evtn  more 
than  once  climbed  up  upon  the  roof  and 
peeped  into  their  domicile,  at  moments 
when  husband  and  wife  were  both  abroad. 

One  day  Magda  espied  him  sitting  thus 
outside  on  the  thatched  roof. 

"  Come  down  at  once,  you  naughty  boy  ! 
you  must  not  take  the  eggs;  that  brings 
bad  luck!" 

"I  am  not  taking  the  eggs !"  shouted 
back  the  urchin. 

"  Come  down  at  once,  or  I  shall  call 
your  father!" 

Kuba  let  himself  roll  down  into  the 
cabbage-beds,  and  then  ran  to  look  for  his 
sister,  and  whispered  something  into  her 
ear. 

"  But,  Kuba,  do  you  think  the  storks 
will  really  like  it.?" 

"  Of  course  they  will  like  it,  //  durna 
(you  stupid)!  Don't  you  see,  it  is  to  save 
them  trouble?"     » 

The  stork-mother  presently  hurrying 
back  to  her  nest,  was  surprised  to  find 
five  eggs  instead  of  four.  "Surely  there 
were  but  four  yesterday?"  she  said  to 
herself;  but  as  she  did  not  feel  very  cer- 
tain of  her  arithmetic,  she  finally  took  the 
fifth  egg  for  granted.  Perhaps  she  had 
counted  wrong  before,  or  perhaps  she  had 
laid  this  last  egg  in  her  sleep.  This  egg 
was  not  quite  so  handsome  as  the  others, 
being  somewhat  dirty  and  greenish  in 
hue;  but  then  a  night-egg  might  well  be 
so,  or  how  could  she  have  been  expected 
to  match  the  color  properly  in  the  dark? 

So  she  did  not  trouble  her  head  further 
about  the  origin  of  that  fifth  tgg^  but  sat 
out  her  thirty  days  patiently  at  her  post, 
hardly  leaving  the  nest  to  snatch  a  hur- 
ried meal  occasionally,  and  denying  her- 
self all  relaxation  or  amusement,  thinking 
of  nought  but  the  well-doing  of  her  future 
progeny. 

At  last  one  of  the  ivory-white  eggs  be- 
gan to  crack  and  open  at  one  end.  With 
tender  skill  the  young  mother  widened 
the  crack  with  her  scarlet  bill,  and  as- 
sisted the  new-born  infant  to  escape  from 
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its  prison  walls.     The  father,  meanwhile, 
stood  by,  swelling  with  legitimate  pride. 

"It  is  your  very  image,  my  love,"  said 
the  happy  young  mother. 

"But  the  bill  is  like  yours,  dearest,"  he 
replied.  "  It  has  just  the  self-same  ele- 
gant, high-bred  cut  which  conquered  my 
heart  the  first  time  I  beheld  it  peeping 
out  from  behind  the  great  Pyramid." 

Three  other  infant  storks  made  their 
appearance  in  succession;  each  of  them 
had  inherited  its  father's  splendid  figure 
and  the  elegant  bill  of  the  mother.  Then, 
after  a  pause  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
dull-green  egg  likewise  cracked  and 
opened,  and  the  fifth  stork  was  born. 

This  was  a  very  peculiar  stork  indeed, 
in  whom  not  even  the  most  infatuated 
parent  could  detect  the  shadow  of  a  fam- 
ily likeness.  The  mother,  who  happened 
to  be  alone  in  the  nest  at  the  moment  of 
its  appearance,  stared  at  it  in  bewildered 
consternation.  How  came  she  by  this 
thick-set,  short-legged,  canary-colored  in- 
fant ? 

"That  all  comes  of  laying  eggs  in  one's 
sleep  !  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  Next  year 
I  shall  be  wiser,  and  manage  better." 
Then,  as  a  true  mother  is  always  doubly 
tender  towards  a  deformed  child,  she 
spread  out  her  wings  and  gave  it  the 
warmest  corner  in  the  nest. 

Presently  the  male  stork  returned,  bear- 
ing a  juicy  frog  fresh  from  the  market, 
and  deposited  it  in  the  open  bill  of  his 
eldest  son,  who  greedily  stretched  out  his 
neck  for  it  from  under  the  mother's  wing. 

"  How  about  that  fifth  egg,  my  love.?" 
he  tenderly  inquired  of  his  spouse.  "If 
it  does  not  open  jto-day,  we  must  throw  it 
out,  for  it  is  probably  bad,  and  you  are 
tiring  yourself  needlessly  by  sitting  on  it ; 
your  beak  is  looking  pale  already.  Does 
it  show  no  signs  of  cracking  yet.''" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  wife,  in  a  slightly 
embarrassed  manner.  "It  is  cracked  — 
in  fact  it  is  opened  already;  but  I  fear 
the  poor  infant  is  not  very  healthy.  It 
looks,  in  fact,  rather  —  rather " 

"  Rather  what  ?  "  asked  the  husband,  in 
surprise. 

"  Well,  just  rather  queer,  my  love,"  she 
answered. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  he. 

She  moved  aside  timidly,  disclosing  the 
canary-colored  addition  to  the  family. 

The  father-stork  gazed  on  it  in  silence 
for  a  minute,  then  turned  it  over  scruti- 
nizingly  with  his  bill. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  "  asked 
the  mother  anxiously.  "  It  seems  very 
delicate,  does  it  not?" 


"  What  do  I  think  of  it  ?  You  dare  to 
ask  rae  what  I  think  of  it.?"  he  said,  sud- 
denly exploding  into  rage.  "  What  I 
think  is,  that  you  are  a  faithless  bird,  and 
have  betrayed  me  !  " 

"  My  love !  "  gasped  the  terrified  wife, 
"  what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"Look  at  its  bill,  madam;  have  you 
ever  seen  a  respectable  stork  with  a  beak 
like  that  ?  Look  at  its  color  ;  listen  to  its 
wretched,  squeaking  voice"  —  for  the 
luckless  fledgling,  painfully  surprised  at 
the  rough  handling  of  its  supposed  father, 
was  by  this  time  piping  most  piteously. 

"But  I  hatched  it  as  carefully  as  any 
of  the  others,"  said  the  mother  deprecat- 
ingly.  "  Indeed  it  is  not  my  fault.  I 
suppose  it  must  have  been  because  I  laid 
the  egg  in  the  night-time." 

"Night-time  indeed!"  said  the  in- 
censed male.  "Does  an  honest  bird  lay 
her  eggs  in  the  night?  Why  did  you  lay 
it  in  the  night?  Only  because  you  did  not 
dare  to  lay  it  in  the  day-time.  Will  you 
have  the  audacity  to  say  that  this  is  a  son 
of  mine  ?  It  surely  more  resembles  those 
wretched,  waddling  creatures  in  the  court- 
yard below.  Just  look  at  its  leg  ;  look,  I 
pray  you,  madam,  on  this  leg,  and  on 
that,"  he  continued,  proudly  displaying 
his  admirable  scarlet  limb,  straight  and 
shining  as  a  stick  of  superfine  sealing- 
wax.  Of  course  the  bird  knew  nothing  of 
"  Hamlet,"  but  storks  as  well  as  peasants 
often  quote  Shakespeare  unconsciously. 
"  My  family  has  always  been  celebrated 
for  the  length  and  beauty  of  its  legs. 
Why,  those  are  not  legs  at  all,  —  wretch- 
ed, deformed  stumps." 

"  Perhaps  the  legs  will  grow,  my  dear," 
she  said  plaintively. 

"  I  shall  not  give  them  much  time  to 
grow,"  he  replied  irately;  and  with  one 
jerk  of  his  scarlet  bill,  he  had  flung  the 
youngest  nestling  roughly  out,  and  it  lay 
expiring  on  the  dunghill  below. 

"  As  for  you,  madam,  I  suppose  you 
know  what  to  expect.  There  is  a  code  of 
honor  among  storks;  and  you  do  not 
imagine  that  I  shall  suffer  myself  to  be 
betrayed  for  a  wretched,  waddling  duck." 

He  flew  off  in  high  dudgeon;  and  as 
his  mighty  wings  cleft  the  air,  he  kept 
muttering  to  himself,  after  the  fashion  of 
storks,  — 

Clap,  clap  ;  cluck,  cluck  : 
Betrayed  for  a  duck  — 
Cluck,  cluck. 

Presently    the    air    was    darkened,   as 

though  by  a  passing  thundercloud.     The 

1  hapless   wife   looked   up,  and   her  heart 
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misgave  her  as  she  beheld  the  stern  and 
threatening  figures  of  many  storks  who  in 
a  furious  war-dance  were  circling  around 
her  nest. 

This  was  the  way  they  used  to  assem- 
ble before  their  journeys;  but  no  journey 
could  they  be  contemplating  at  present, 
when  the  summer  had  scarcely  begun  and 
every  nest  was  full. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  till  she 
could  mark  the  flash  of  anger  in  every  eye, 
and  catch  the  sound  of 

Cluck,  cluck : 
Betrayed  for  a  duck  — 
Cluck,  cluck, 

from  every  scarlet  bill.  And  no  eye  shone 
so  furiously,  no  cluck  sounded  so  angrily, 
as  her  husband's  as  he  led  on  the  band  of 
avengers. 

They  closed  round  her;  they  pierced 
her  with  their  pointed  beaks  ;  they  crushed 
her  down  with  their  cruel  claws. 

"  Pardon  !  "  she  cried  ;  'but  she  wasted 
her  breath,  for  there  was  no  pardon  to  be 
looked  for  from  those  stern  judges. 

"It — was — only  —  a  night-egg!"  she 
murmured  faintly,  and  then  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  gave  up  the  ghost;  while 
the  fifteen  other  storks,  who  had  dropped 
their  rdles  of  tender  husbands  and  fathers 
for  a  time,  now  flew  off,  well  satisfied  with 
their  unerring  wisdom,  to  point  the  moral 
of  this  tragical  history  to  their  family  cir- 
cles.* 

CHAPTER  XII. 
THE   LITTLE   WEED. 

"  D'dtouffer  sa  fureur,  mon  coeur  n'est  plus  le  maitre ; 
II  s'ouvre,  il  laisse  enfin  ^clater  ses  transports, 
Et  leur  trop  juste  exc&s  les  repand  au  dehors." 

Dhlavigne. 

The  bloody  drama  which  was  so  widely 
talked  of  in  the  stork  world  had  passed 
unnoticed  in  the  village  below,  so  true  it 
is  that  we  are  often  ignorant  of  the  life  of 
our  next-door  neighbors. 

It  had  all  happened  in  the  early  dawn, 
just  after  sunrise,  when  most  people  were 
still  asleep.  Perhaps,  had  Kuba  been  a 
spectator  of  the  scene,  he  might  have 
been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  night-egg  to  the  husband  who 
thought  himself  betrayed.  The  only  per- 
son awake  wi-thin  the  cottage  was  Magda, 
and  she  was  far  too  much  taken  up  with 
her  own  sufferings  to  have  any  thought 
of  the  storks.     She  had  been  lying  awake 

*  The  incident  referred  to  of  a  stork  killing  his  part- 
ner on  suspicion  of  infidelity,  and  assisted  by  other 
storks,  is  one  said  to  have  been  frequently  observed  by 
naturalists. 


all  night;  and  she  knew  that  her  hour  of 
trial  was  approaching,  but  she  made  no 
sound  of  complaint.  Her  only  wish  was 
to  die,  since  life  could  give  her  nothing 
but  remorse  and  shame. 

Towards  morning,  however,  a  louder 
groan  escaped  her  lips. 

Filip  opened  his  eyes,  then  got  up  and 
dressed  himself  slowly,  looking  at  Magda 
all  the  time. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you? "he 
said,  after  he  had  watched  her  for  some 
minutes. 

"  I  think  I  am  ill." 

"  I  shall  fetch  the  baba^''  he  said,  leav- 
ing the  cottage. 

The  baba  {alias  the  rustic  Polish  Mother 
Gamp)  came  speedily,  for  she  knew  that 
Filip  was  well-to-do;  and  though  he  was 
known  to  be  close-handed,  yet  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  she  might  well  hope  for 
something  beyond  the  glass  of  wddkt  3.n<\ 
the  piece  of  fresh  butter  or  basket  of  eggs 
with  which  her  services  were  often  re- 
quited in  poorer  households. 

It  was  near  midday  when  at  last  she 
came  out  of  the  cottage  to  look  for  Filip. 
She  found  him  sitting  in  his  work-shed, 
and  scowling  at  the  half-finished  figure  of 
St.  Peter, 

He  looked  up  as  she  approached. 

"  Is  she  dead  1 "  he  asked  in  an  expres- 
sionless manner. 

"  Dead  I  "  screamed  the  old  woman  ; 
"and  what  for  should  she  be  dead."*  The 
blessed  Virgin  and  the  saints  have  seen 
her  through  her  trouble,  —  not  but  what 
she  is  as  strong  and  handsome  a  young 
woman  as  you  may  see  —  and,  please  God, 
she  will  live  to  give  you  many  other  such 
children." 

"  She  has  a  child  .''  "  he  asked,  as  though 
he  had  not  anticipated  the  event. 

"  As  fine  a  boy  as  you  can  wish  to  see. 
You  may  be  a  proud  and  a  happy  man  to- 
day, Filip  Buska,  and  you  might  well 
remember  the  poor  old  baba  who  has 
served  you  so  well." 

But  Filip  called  out,  "  Hold  your  chat- 
tering tongue!"  so  roughly,  that  she 
shrank  back  and  said  hastily, — 

"Very  well  —  very  well,  Filip  Buska;  I 
am  in  no  hurry  to  be  paid.  When  you 
take  your  son  to  church,  then  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  forget  the  poor  old  baba. 
But  now  I  must  be  gone,  for  I  have  other 
sick  people  to  see  to.  I  shall  come  back 
to-morrow  morning  to  look  after  your  wife, 
and  you  will  take  care  of  her  today.  Be 
kind  to  her,  Filip  Buska  —  be  kind  to  her  ; 
for  though  she  is  as  fine  a  young  woman 
as  ever  I  saw,  yet  she  has  suffered  much, 
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and  is  very  weak.  A  kind  word  often 
does  more  good  to  women  at  that  time 
than  a  whole  bundle  of  blest  herbs,  may 
God  forgive  me  for  saying  so;  but  it  is 
true.     Be  kind  to  her." 

"Yes;  I  shall  be  kind  to  her,"  he  mut- 
tered bitterly  —  "  as  kind  as  she  de- 
serves." 

Filip's  idea  of  kindness,  and  his  opinion 
of  Magda's  deserts,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  behavior  on  re-entering  the  cottasfe. 

He  went  up  to  the  bed  where  Magda 
lay  as  white  as  the  sheet  spread  over  her, 
her  eyes  half  closed,  her  dark  hair  in 
tumbled  masses  over  the  pillow.  A  small 
downy  head  of  flaxen  hair  was  nestling 
against  her  arm. 

Filip  gazed  at  mother  and  child  for 
some  time  in  silence ;  at  last  he  said,  — 

"  Magda,  do  you  know  that  I  should 
kill  you  ?  " 

"Why.?"  she  asked  indifferently,  rais- 
ing her  heavy  eyes  towards  him.  She 
was  not  fully  conscious  as  yet  —  had  not 
recovered  her  own  identity,  as  it  were  — 
but  was  still  hovering  on  the  confines  of 
that  unknown  country  to  which  her  spirit 
had  so  nearly  taken  flight. 

"  For  bringing  shame  upon  yourself 
and  upon  me  —  for  bringing  this  fair- 
haired  brat  into  my  house." 

He  lifted  up  the  child  suddenly  as  he 
spoke,  and  held  it  against  the  light.  Cer- 
tainly the  tiny  morsel  of  humanity,  with 
its  pink  crumpled  face  and  golden  fluffy 
head,  presented  no  point  of  resemblance 
to  the  dark,  hard-featured  man  who  held 
it;  but  then,  new-born  babies  rarely  re- 
semble anybody  in  particular,  except  in 
the  imagination  of  doting  relatives. 

"  Give  me  my  child  !  "  cried  Magda, 
sitting  up,  and  now  roused  to  full  con- 
sciousness. "  Kill  me  if  you  like  —  I  do 
not  care  —  but  do  not  touch  my  child." 
She  spoke  almost  fiercely,  and  stretched 
out  her  arms  with  feverish  energy.  She 
was  no  longer  pale ;  her  cheeks  were  burn- 
ing with  a  crimson  flush,  and  her  dark 
eyes  shining  with  a  delirious  fire. 

Filip  laid  down  the  infant  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  taken  it  up,  and  scratched  his 
head  in  deep  thought. 

"No,  I  shall  not  kill  her,"  he  said  to 
himself — "that  would  do  no  good,  and 
would  alter  nothing;  but  —  but  I  shall  do 
something  else." 

That  night  the  moon  shone  out  brightly 
over  the  landscape,  turning  all  things  to 
silver  and  crystal,  and  filling  the  stream 
and  lake  with  argentine  reflections.  The 
blossoms  shone  white  as  snow  on  the 
frait-treeSf   and  the    moonbeams    rested 
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likewise  on  the  st^ff  white  figure  of   the 
dead.stork  upon  the  roof. 

At  daybreak,  when  Filip  rose  to  go  to 
his  work,  Magda's  bed  was  empty.  No 
trace  of  her  or  of  the  infant  was  to  be 
seen.  Filip  stood  staring  stupidly  at  the 
empty  bed  for  full  five  minutes  before  he 
went  in  search  of  her.  He  could  not  at 
first  collect  his  thoughts  —  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  event  of  yesterday  had  been 
but  a  nightmare  dream.  But  Magda  was 
nowhere  to  be  found  —  not  in  the  shed, 
nor  in  the  courtyard,  nor  in  the  garden. 
Then  he  gave  the  alarm  to  the  neighbors, 
and  the  village  was  searched  ;  but  she  was 
concealed  nowhere,  and  no  one  had  seen 
her  pass. 

The  old  women  said  that  the  devil  must 
have  taken  her ;  and  some  of  the  men,  see- 
ing Filip's  face  so  dark  and  stern,  thought 
it  probable  that  he  had  lent  the  Evil  One 
a  helping  hand  in  the  matter,  and  mur- 
dered both  mother  and  child,  but  none 
dared  speak  this  thought  aloud.  As  for 
Filip  himself,  he  felt  an  agonizing  fear  in 
his  heart  lest  she  should  have  destroyed 
herself  in  a  fit  of  terror  or  despair.  This 
thought  it  was  which  made  him  have  the 
lake  and  the  river  searched  all  round  the 
village ;  but  this,  too,  had  no  result  beyond 
disturbing  the  frogs  and  making  them 
leap  by  hundreds  into  the  water,  and 
startling  up  an  occasional  wild  duak. 

The  sun  was  nearly  setting  when  a 
shepherd  lad  came  running  from  the  for- 
est with  pale  affrighted  face,  and  as  he 
ran  he  crossed  himself  often  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross. 

"  There  is  a  ghost  up  yonder  in  the  for- 
est," he  gasped  —  "  an  evil  spirit !  " 

No  further  information  could  be  got  out 
of  him,  and  both  promises  and  threats  had 
to  be  put  largely  into  use  before  he  would 
consent  to  show  them  the  place. 

Accordingly,  a  reconnoitring  party,  con- 
sisting of  Filip  Buska,  the  sacristan,  and 
the  old  baba,  set  out  to  the  forest  accom- 
panied by  their  trembling  guide.  The 
sacristan  had  provided  himself  with  a 
gigantic  bottle  of  holy  water  for  exorcis- 
ing the  spectre,  but  had  likewise  taken  the 
precaution  of  carrying  a  good-sized  pick- 
axe with  him,  for  the  contingency  of  the 
ghost  not  proving  amenable  to  purely 
spiritual  weapons. 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  great 
beech-tree  which  stood  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  they  perceived  something  white 
shining  through  the  foliage. 

'■'■  Boze  moje !  (my  God!)  there  it  is 
again  !  "  exclaimed  the  terrified  cowherd  ; 
"  all  the  holy  saints  preserve  us  !  " 
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"  Come  on,"  said  Filip  sternly,  layinoj 
his  hand  upon  him. 

"I  cannot,  Master  Filip — I  cannot. 
My  legs  tremble  so,  that  I  cannot  move  a 
step  ;  "  and  with  an  unexpected  movement 
he  wrenched  himself  free,  and  the  legs 
which  had  refused  to  take  him  a  single 
step  in  advance,  now  displayed  remark- 
able agility  in  taking  him  back  towards 
the  village. 

The  sacristan  and  the  old  woman  looked 
as  if  they  would  fain  have  copied  the  cow- 
herd's example;  but  Filip  said  "Come 
on  "  again,  so  sternly  that  they  durst  not 
disobey,  —  so  with  a  sigh  of  resignation 
they  followed  him. 

In  another  minute  these  three  people 
stood  round  a  fallen  tree-trunk,  gazing 
at  an  apparition  which  might  well  have 
passed  for  unearthly,  seen  thus  in  the 
moonlight.  No  pickaxe,  no  holy  water, 
was  needed  here,  however  —  only  a  poor, 
helpless  woman  was  sitting  on  the  trunk, 
gazing  before  her  with  large  eyes  dilated 
by  fever. 

This  was  the  same  spot  where  once 
last  summer  Magda  had  lingered  too  long 
in  stick-gathering,  and  hither  she  had 
come  again  in  the4nstinct  of  her  delirium. 
Under  the  large  beech-tree,  cushioned 
on  the  velvety  moss,  lay  the  new-born 
infant,  covered  only  by  a  linen  rag,  pro- 
foundly asleep  in  the  moonlight.  On  the 
branches  overhead  hung  the  swaddling- 
clothes  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped; 
and  these,  too,  hung  dazzling  white  as  the 
moonbeams  touched  them,  like  a  snowy 
pennon  hoisted  there  to  mark  the  abode 
of  some  beautiful  sorceress. 

Magda  stared  at  them  with  dark,  unsee- 
ing eyes,  making  no  gesture  of  surprise 
or  fright;  she  seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  una- 
ware of  their  presence,  but  went  on  sing- 
ing softly  to  herself:  — 

Damp  and  dreary  in  the  valley 

Falls  the  winter  snow  ; 
Moaning  loudly  in  the  chimney, 

Whirling  tempests  blow. 

Here  I  sit  alone,  forsaken, 

Watch  the  curling  smoke, 
Thinking  of  the  days  departed, 

Ere  my  heart  it  broke. 

Ah,  my  young  and  joyful  summers, 
Like  the  smoke,  they're  fled  ; 

Would  that  I  were  laid  to  slumber 
With  the  quiet  dead  ! 

'•  Speak  to  her,  Master  Filip  1  Why  do 
you  not  speak  to  her  ?  "  said  the  sacristan. 

Filip  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  him- 
self. At  last  he  made  an  effort,  and  said, 
"Magda " 


No  answer;  she  went  on  singing  to 
herself:  — 

God  of  mercy,  God  of  pity. 

Let,  oh,  let  me  die  ! 
Give  my  useless  days  to  other. 

Happier  maids  than  I. 

"Magda!"  he  said  again,  and  went  a 
step  nearer;  but  she  never  moved,  ^nd 
continued  her  melancholy  song  :  — 

Oh,  my  mother,  you  were  cruel, 

When  you  gave  me  life  ; 
Would  your  milk  had  been  my  poison. 

And  your  kiss  a  knife  ! 

Had  you  drowned  me  when  you  bathed  me, 

That  were  kindness  true  — 
Had  you  let  me  starve  of  hunger, 

Ere  I  older  grew. 

He  touched  her  hand,  he  tried  to  lead 
her  away;  she  let  her  hand  remain  pas- 
sively in  his,  but  she  made  no  effort  to 
rise  —  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  his  touch, 
or  to  hear  his  voice. 

Day  by  day  I  sit  here  lonely 

With  my  aching  pain  ; 
Who  will  ease  me  of  my  burden. 

Who  will  cut  my  chain  ? 

The  three  spectators  stared  at  each 
other  discomfited.  How  were  they  to  in- 
duce her  to  come  home?  They  could  not 
leave  her  there  in  the  forest  in  her  burn- 
ing fever.  Already  the  air  was  getting 
cold  and  chill,  and  the  dew  beginning  to 
fall. 

But  woman's  wit  is  sharper  than  man's 
on  such  occasions,  and  it  was  the  old  dada 
who  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do,"  she  said; 
"the  child,  give  it  to  me,"  and  she  lifted 
the  sleeping  infant  from  the  ground. 

Wherefore  pine  I  thus  forsaken, 

Like  a  useless  weed  ? 
Death,  oh,  come  and  end  my  sorrow  — 

Magda's  song  came  suddenly  to  an  end. 
Gazing  fixedly  at  the  baby,  she  slowly 
rose,  and  made  a  step  forward  like  a  per- 
son in  a  dream. 

The  old  woman  carried  the  infant  in 
advance,  always  two  or  three  steps  ia 
front  of  Magda,  and  Magda  followed  step 
by  step,  always  stretching  out  her  hands 
before  her. 

In  this  way  they  led  her  home  and  laid 
her  on  her  bed.  She  did  not  again  at- 
tempt to  leave  it,  though  she  tossed  rest- 
lessly from  side  to  side,  and  muttered 
wild  things  in  her  delirium. 

She  called  repeatedly  on  her  husband 
to  stay  with  her,  not  to  leave  her  alone; 
then  she  would  cry  out  against  St.  Peter 
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who,  she  said,  was  pursuing  her  with  his 
great  key. 

For  many  days  her  life  was  in  danger; 
but  she  was  young  and  strong,  and  the 
death  which  she  had  hoped  for,  and  which 
Filip  told  himself  would  be  best  for  both 
of  them,  did  not  come. 

Filip  watched  Magda  unremittingly 
during  those  days  and  nights  when  her 
life  hung  in  the  balance.  He  seemed  to 
have  forgotten,  or  to  have  laid  aside,  all 
his  anger  against  her.  "  I  only  do  it  be- 
cause she  is  ill,  and  does  not  know  me," 
he  said  to  himself  sometimes,  as  though 
to  excuse  in  his  own  eyes  the  weakness 
which  prompted  him  to  bathe  her  fore- 
head with  assiduous  care,  or  put  her  pil- 
lows to  rights;  and  by  degrees,  as  the 
danger  passed  and  she  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness, in  the  same  proportion  did 
his  face  become  stern  and  his  words  cold 
and  hard  again. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 
THE  BLACK  COW  AND  THE  OLD  WOMAN. 

"  Virtue  returns  into  vice, 

And  honor  into  avarice  ; 

With  covetyce  is  conscience  slain  — 

All  earthly  joy  returns  in  pain." 

Dunbar. 

At  last  one  morning  Filip  said  to  Mag- 
da,  "  Magda,  do  you  think  vou  can  get  up 
yet?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  I  feel  quite  strong ;  " 
and  she  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  her 
trembling  limbs  and  her  ashy  face  belied 
her  words,  and  she  sank  back  on  her  bed. 

"No,  not  today,"  said  Filip;  "but  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  when  you  are  quite 
well,  I  shall  take  you  to  your  brother's 
house ;  "  he  paused,  as  though  he  expected 
an  answer,  but  none  came.  "You  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  after  what  has  hap- 
pened I  cannot  keep  you  and  —  this  — 
this  —  child  in  my  house?"  he  paused 
again.     "You  understand  me,  Magda?" 

"  I  understand." 

No  more  words  passed  between  them 
on  this  subject.  Perhaps  he  had  expected 
tears  and  prayers,  and  had  been  prepared 
to  resist  all  such  supplication.  If  so,  he 
was  spared  this  trial. 

Two  days  later  the  cart  was  harnessed 
with  the  two  meagre  konikis  (peasant 
horses).  Magda,  holding  her  baby,  got 
in.  Filip  took  the  reins,  and  drove  them 
up  hill  and  down  dale  for  many  a  weary 
hour. 

It  was  along  and  fatiguing  drive,  and 
it  was  passed  in  silence.  Magda  leant 
back  apathetically  against  the  straw  bun- 
dles which  formed  her  seat;  the  baby 


slumbered  peacefully,  only  now  and  then 
waking  up  and  claiming  its  natural  nour- 
ishment as  loudly  and  imperiously  as 
though  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards 
ran  in  its  veins,  and  there  had  never  been 
a  mistake  at  all  about  the  color  of  its  hair. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  they  reached  the 
distant  village  where  Magda's  brother 
dwelt. 

He  was  but  moderately  pleased  to  see 
his  sister,  for  in  a  poor  household  an 
additional  mouth  to  feed  is  a  serious  con- 
sideration ;  and  having  five  children  of 
his  own  already,  this  newly  arrived  baby 
possessed  little  attraction. 

"  She  can  stay  here,"  he  said  to  Filip' 
with  a  sort  of  grudging  welcome.  "Where 
else  should  she  go,  if  you  will  not  keep 
her?" 

"  But  I  cannot  keep  her,  you  know," 
said  Filip.  "  How  could  I  keep  her  after 
what  has  passed?" 

Filip  only  stayed  to  rest  his  horses,  and 
refusing  all  invitations  to  stop  the  night, 
he  started  back  for  home.  As  he  drove 
along  in  the  balmy  May  night,  he  told 
himself  that  he  had  done  a  very  wise 
thing  in  sending  away  his  wife.  It  was 
the  best  and  wisest,  —  in  fact,  the  only 
thing  to  be  done.  He  repeated  this  over 
and  over  again,  just  as  if  some  one  had 
been  contradicting  him,  or  as  if  he  had 
required  to  convince  himself.  The  sight 
of  Magda  and  of  that  child  would  have 
been  a  continual  source  of  irritation  to 
him.  Now,  at  least,  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  disturb  him:  he  would  be  able  to 
work  in  peace  at  St.  Peter  and  the  gates, 
which  had  been  so  sadly  neglected  of  late, 
but  which  were  now  approaching  comple- 
tion ;  and  as  for  the  children,  why,  they 
were  now  old  enough  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves—  in  fact  they  would  be  a  help 
rather  than  a  hindrance  to  him.  They 
were  nearly  eight  years  old  ;  Kuba  was 
sensible  enough  to  herd  the  cow,  and 
Kasza  would  soon  learn  to  prepare  the 
food. 

"  Kuba,"  he  said  to  his  son  next  day, 
"you  will  take  the  cow  out  to  pasture  in 
the  forest,  and  see  that  she  gets  plenty 
grass  to  eat." 

"  Yes,  father  ;  I  know  where  is  the  very 
best  grass." 

For  a  day  or  two  all  went  well,  and 
Kuba  seemed  to  justify  the  confidence 
placed  in  him.  He  came  back  every 
evening  with  the  cow,  who  chewed  her 
cud  in  a  remarkably  contented  manner,  as 
though  she  had  been  particularly  satisfied 
with  the  nourishment  she  had  received. 
On  the  third  day,  however,  Kuba  carae 
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back  crying,  with  an  angry  peasant  beside 
him.  The  angry  peasant  carried  a  thick 
stick,  which  he  still  shook  threateningly 
over  the  boy's  head. 

"  He  has  beaten  me,"  roared  Kuba  from 
a  distance. 

"  I  have  not  beaten  him  half  enough," 
exclaimed  the  peasant;  "the  good-for- 
nothing  scamp  has  been  feeding  his  cow 
in  my  corn-field." 

"  Father  told  me  to  give  it  the  best 
grass,"  said  Kuba  sulkily. 

•'  Then  your  father  will  be  pleased  to 
pay  for  it  as  well.  Holloa,  neighbor  Filip  ! 
that  will  be  a  little  debt  for  us  to  settle  in 
the  harvest-time.  Four  kopys  (a  measure) 
at  the  very  least  is  the  damage  done. 
Come  and  see  for  yourself." 

Filip  went  and  saw  for  himself  the 
trampled  field  and  the  bitten-off  corn-ears, 
and  was  obliged  to  admit  grudgingly  that 
certainly  there  was  some  damage  done; 
not  four  kopys,  of  course,  as  his  neighbor 
declared,  but  two,  or  perhaps  three.  "  The 
child  is  young,"  he  said  in  excuse,  not 
caring  to  mention  that  he  intended  to  treat 
the  young  child  to  a  remarkably  severe 
hiding  that  evening. 

"If  he  is  young,  the  more  reason  to 
look  after  him.  You  did  an  unwise  thing, 
neighbor,  in  sending  your  wife  away." 

"  But  I  could  not  have  kept  her,"  said 
Filip. 

"  Well,  well ;  you  know  your  own  busi- 
ness best,  I  suppose.  But  keep  your 
cow  out  of  my  field  in  future  ;  that  is  all  I 
ask." 

This  was  how  Kuba  fulfilled  his  duties 
as  a  cowherd  ;  and  some  days  later,  Filip 
was  to  have  a  sample  of  Kasza's  qualifica- 
tions as  cook.  Before  that,  however,  he 
was  surprised  by  receiving  a  visit  from 
his  brother-in-law. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Filip, 
looking  up  on  seeing  Magda's  brother 
appear  thus  unexpectedly  before  him. 
"  Why  have  you  come  ?  Has  Magda  sent 
you  ? " 

"  She  has  not  sent  me,"  answered  Karol ; 
"  but  I  have  come  to  fetch  her  cow." 

"Her  cow?" 

"  Yes,  her  cow  ;  it  is  hers,  you  know." 

"  Well,  yes,  it  is  hers  certainly,"  admit- 
ted Filip. 

"  And  the  cow  is  here  ?  " 

"The  cow  is  here,  of  course.  Where 
else  should  it  be?  " 

"  But  why  should  it  be  here  ?  "  pursued 
the  brother-in-law.  "  If  you  will  not  keep 
your  wife,  why  should  you  keep  her  cow  ?  " 

This  was  quite  a  new  version  of  the 
case  to  Filip.     Of  course   he   could   not 


not   think    of   it,"   said    Filip. 
suppose    you   can   take   it,"    he 
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keep  the  woman  —  he  had  told  himself  so 
hundreds  of  times;  but  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  was  any  reason 
for  parting  with  the  cow.  It  had  done 
nothing  wronsr. 

"  Look  you  here,  brother  Filip  ;  I  am  a 
poor  man,  as  you  well  know,  and  I  have 
taken  in  Magda  because  she  is  my  sister, 
as  how  should  I  let  her  starve  or  go  beg- 
ging her  bread  on  the  road  ?  But  another 
mouth  to  feed  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  she 
is  not  strong  enough  to  work  in  the  fields 
yet.  This  cow,  which  belongs  to  her,  will 
help  to  cover  her  board  and  the  child's. 
You  should  have  brought  it  at  once  with 
her  —  that  would  have  saved  me  this 
journey." 

"I    did 
"But    I 
added  rather  ungraciously. 

When,  an  hour  or  two  later,  his  brother- 
in-law  was  starting  back  homewards  with 
the  speckled  cow  tied  behind  the  cart, 
Filip  asked  suddenly,  — 

"Did  —  did — your  sister  not  say  any- 
thing ?     Did  she  send  me  no  message  ?  " 

"  None,"  said  Karol,  as  he  drove  away. 

A  few  days  after  this  Filip  announced 
that  he  had  finished  the  altar-gates;  they 
were  done,  all  but  the  painting  and  gild- 
ing, and  he  was  going  to  town  next  day  to 
fetch  the  color  for  them. 

A  choice  group  of  village  connoisseurs 
had  come  to  inspect  this  work  of  art. 
Most  of  them  rocked  their  bodies  in  mute 
admiration,  only  one  of  them  was  flippant 
enough  to  remark,  — 

"  But  St.  Peter  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  the  old  Jew  who  sells  wddki  at  the 
turnpike." 

Filip  frowned,  and  said  that  was  only 
because  it  was  not  painted  yet ;  the  oak- 
stain  which  he  was  going  to  purchase  at 
the  town  to-morrow  would  endow  the 
saint  with  far  more  dignity  of  expression. 

When  he  came  back  through  the  forest 
next  evening  with  the  bottles  of  oak-stain 
and  gold  paint  in  his  pockets,  it  was  past 
sunset,  and  the  moon  had  already  risen. 
He  could  not  understand  why  the  moon- 
shine seemed  so  red  and  bloody  to-night, 
just  like  the  sunset  on  a  frosty  winter's 
day ;  but  as  he  came  nearer  he  saw  that 
the  red  was  not  of  sun  or  moon,  but  the 
reflection  of  dancing  flames. 

"Something  is  burning  in  the  village," 
he  said,  and  he  quickened  his  pace. 

"  It  is  my  house  that  is  burning  !  "  he 
exclaimed  a  little  later,  as  he  came  near 
enough  to  distinguish  details. 

Truly  indeed  his  house  was  burning ; 
the  great  red  flames  leaped  and  gambolled 
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on  the  roof  with  a  rustling,  crackling 
noise ;  already  half  of  the  thatch  was 
gone,  and  the  fire  had  caught  the  empty 
cow-shed  alongside  as  well,  which,  being 
but  lightly  covered  with  twigs  and  dried 
moss,  was  rapidly  being  consumed. 

A  number  of  the  neighbors  had  been 
feebly  attempting  to  extinguish  the  con- 
flagration; but  some  of  them  were  timid, 
and  many  were  indifferent,  and  none  of 
them  knew  how  to  work  without  a  head  to 
direct  them.  Luckily  that  head  had  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  in  time,  before  it 
was  too  late  to  save  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. Wet  sheets  and  blankets  spread 
over  the  thatched  roof  prevented  the 
flames  from  extending  farther;  and  as 
the  night  was  calm  and  still,  the  fire,  thus 
discouraged,  soon  died  out  of  itself.  It 
smouldered  away  by  degrees,  showing 
still  a  red-white  glow  at  places,  while  the 
crisp  thatch  crumbled  away  in  the  shape 
of  fiery  worms  on  to  the  ground  below. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  was  Filip's  first 
question  when  he  could  draw  breath. 

"  It  was  the  children,"  said  the  neigh- 
bors. 

"No,  father,  it  was  the  potatoes,"  said 
Kuba  ;  and  Kasza  put  in,  "We  were  so 
hungry,  Kuba  and  I,  and  there  was  no- 
body to  give  us  our  supper,  and  there  was 
no  milk,  because  the  cow  is  gone  ;  so  we 
lighted  the  fire  ourselves,  but  it  wouldn't 
burn  rightly,  so  we  put  in  the  hay  and  the 
straw  out  of  the  shed,  and  then  t-he  fire 
got  too  big,  and  all  our  potatoes  were 
burnt  up  before  we  had  eaten  them  ;  "  and 
at  the  painful  recollection  Kasza's  mouth 
began  to  quiver  ominously.  "And  we 
are  very  hungry,  Kuba  and  I  ;  and  please, 
father,  will  you  give  us  our  supper  now  ?  " 

"  I  shall  give  you  a  beating,"  said  the 
distracted  father  with  a  groan. 

Next  morning  Filip  stood  looking  at  his 
burnt-down  cow-shed  and  his  charred 
roof  for  a  long  time,  lost  in  thought,  his 
foot  pensively  stirring  the  heap  of  grey 
ashes  ;  then  he  seemed  to  come  to  a  sud- 
den resolution,  for  he  shouldered  his  axe 
abruptly,  and  went  off  to  the  forest  to  cut 
new  props  and  beams  to  replace  those  that 
had  been  destroyed. 

In  spite  of  his  thrifty  nature,  he  en- 
gaged two  workmen  to  help  him,  and 
labored  with  indefatigable  energy  at  the 
repairs;  and  when  the  roof  was  finished, 
he  set  to  building  up  the  shed  again. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  a  cow-shed  when 
you  have  no  cow .'' "  asked  one  of  the 
neighbors.  "You  will  not  be  buying  an- 
other cow  this  year,  I  reckon,  and  what  is 
left  is  b\z  enough  for  the  horses." 


"  How  do  you  know  that  I  shall  not 
have  a  cow  to  put  in  it  this  year  ?  "  said 
Filip.' 

When  all  was  finished,  Filip  one  morn- 
ing early  harnessed  his  cart,  and  told 
Kuba  and  Kasza  to  get  in.  He  was  go- 
ing away  for  the  whole  day,  he  said,  and 
he  would  not  trust  them  alone  again. 

He  locked  the  cottage  door,  and  they 
drove  away. 

The  villagers  who  saw  them  pass  in  the 
early  dawn  commented  much  on  this  un- 
expected move,  and  many  and  various 
were  the  explanations  and  conjectures. 

"He  has  gone  to  buy  a  cow, —  I  had 
it  from  himself,"  said  one. 

"But  where  can  he  have  gone  for  a 
cow?"  objected  another.  "There  is  no 
fair  this  week  anywhere  in  the  country." 

"And,"  said  a  third,  "if  he  has  gone 
to  buy  a  cow,  why  take  the  children  with 
him?" 

"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  quite  away  to 
settle  elsewhere,  or  take  service  with  some 
panie^ 

"  But  then,  why  should  he  have  built  up 
the  cottage  ?  " 

"  And  the  cow-shed  ?  " 

"That  is  for  the  new  cow." 

"  But  he  has  not  gone  to  buy  a  cow,  I 
tell  you;  the  children " 

"The  children  !  Now  I  have  it,"  said 
an  old  woman.  "  He  has  taken  away  the 
children  to  give  them  in  charge  to  some 
relation.  When  a  man  has  no  wife  to 
mind  his  house,  what  should  he  do  with 
two  bairns  like  that?  Burning  his  house 
down  over  his  head  and  getting  him  into 
fresh  trouble  every  day !  So  mark  my 
words  —  he  will  come  back  without  the 
children." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Mother  Halka,"  repeated  a 
chorus;  "you  have  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head ;  you  are  a  wise  woman.  He  will 
come  back  without  the  children." 

That  day  and  the  next  the  cottage  re- 
mained locked,  but  late  in  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  a  cart  was  seen  returning 
from  the  direction  which  Filip  had  taken 
the  day  before.  It  was  already  wellnigh 
dark  when  the  vehicle  was  seen  driving 
into  the  little  courtyard,  the  gate  of  which 
was  immediately  shut  behind  them.  De- 
spite the  darkness,  however,  the  neigh- 
bors had  been  able  to  distinguish  the 
outlines  of  several  figures  —  two  larger 
and  two  smaller  black  silhouettes. 

"  He  has  brought  back  the  children, 
after  all,"  said  one  in  surprise. 

"  And  so  old  Mother  Halka  was  wrong 
for  once." 

"A  cow,  a  cow  !  "  announced  a  lad  whc 
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had  been  peeping  over  the  paling.  "  He 
has  bought  a  new  cow ;  I  saw  him  lead  it 
into  the  shed." 

"  What  color  is  the  cow  .''  "  was  asked 
in  great  excitement. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  I  think  it  is  black." 

"  There  is  a  woman  in  the  cart,"  was 
the  next  piece  of  news. 

"  A  woman  !  "  This  was  even  more 
surprising  intelligence  than  the  cow. 

"  What  sort  of  woman  ?  " 

♦'  I  cannot  see  very  well.  Now  she  has 
gone  into  the  house.  I  think  it  is  an  old 
woman — perhaps  Filip's  grandmother; 
and  she  is  carrying  a  bundle." 

"  Shall  I  go  over  and  look  ?  "  asked  an 
enterprising  maiden  —  "just  to  see  what 
the  woman  and  the  cow  are  like?" 

"No,  no,"  decided  the  other.  "It 
might  anger  Filip  Buska;  he  likes  not  to 
be  pried  upon.  To-morrow  will  be  time 
enough  to  see  a  black  cow  and  an  old 
woman.     Let  us  go  to  bed;  it  is  late." 

Nevertheless  the  black  cow  and  the  old 
woman,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Filip 
had  brought  back  his  two  children,  dis- 
turbed many  minds  that  night  at  Rudniki. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

•'  Kein  Mansch  hat  ganz  Unrecht,  iind  Keiner  ganz 
Recht." — Jean  Paul. 

Night  is  a  notorious  impostor,  who 
loves  to  mislead  us,  and  to  indulge  in  be- 
wildering masquerade.  Not  content  with 
effacing  all  color  and  gilding,  she  further 
delights  in  confusing  outlines  and  ex- 
changing forms,  so  that  we  ask  ourselves 
in  vain  which  is  youth  and  which  is  age.-* 
where  is  beauty,  and  where  ugliness  ? 

We  cannot  guess  at  the  answer  to  those 
riddles  as  long  as  everything  is  veiled  in 
a  uniform  black  domino.  But  the  coun- 
ter enchanter  day  is  at  hand,  and  with  the 
first  wave  of  his  golden  wand  he  dispels 
all  illusion,  tears  off  the  black  domino, 
and  tiie  masquerade  is  at  an  end.  Ev- 
erything resumes  its  primitive  color  and 
shape  ;  beauty  and  ugliness,  age  and 
youth,  are  once  more  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  goat  fro<m  sheep. 

When,  therefore,  as  usual,  the  sun  rose 
next  morning  at  Rudniki,  changing  black, 
weird  ghosts  back  into  gnarled  oak-trees, 
bands  of  spectre  warriors  into  peaceful 
haycocks,  crouching  dragons  into  rotten 
tree-stumps,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 
became  likewise  aware  that  their  eyes  had 
deceived  them  singularly  the  night  before, 
in  showing  them  a  black  cow,  and  an  old 
woman  with  a  bundle. 


The  cow  was  not  black  —  it  was  speck- 
led ;  and  the  woman  was  not  old  —  she 
was  young  and  beautiful,  and  in  place  of 
a  bundle  she  carried  a  baby  in  her  arms. 
In  other  words,  it  was  Magda  herself  who, 
with  her  baby  and  her  speckled  cow,  had 
returned  to  her  husband's  house,  hence- 
forward to  leave  it  no  more. 

The  neighbors  wondered  and  stared  for 
a  day  or  two;  but  wondering  and  staring 
are  never  of  long  duration,  and  peopJe 
soon  forgot  the  little  episode  of  Magda's 
visit  to  her  brother's  house  and  her  sen- 
sational return. 

Most  people  said  that  Filip  had  done  a 
wise  thing  in  taking  back  his  wife,  and 
others  added  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  yet  if  he  had  never  sent  her  away; 
he  would  have  spared  himself  a  useless 
journey  and  a  burnt  roof. 

What  had  passed  between  husband  and 
wife  was  never  exactly  known,  nor  what 
had  been  the  reason  which  had  deter- 
mined Filip  to  take  back  Magda  and  agree 
to  forgive  and  forget  the  past.  Perhaps 
the  burnt  roof  and  Kuba's  misdemeanors 
had  something  to  do  with  the  matter;  or 
perhaps  the  speckled  cow,  which  had  once 
weighed  so  heavily  in  the  matrimonial 
balance,  had  still  further  displayed  her 
matchmaking  propensities  in  bringing  the 
couple  once  more  together.  Or  was  it 
not  perhaps  a  better  and  nobler  motive 
than  all  these.?  —  the  godlike  spirit  of 
charity,  which  teaches  us  to  forgive  the 
wrongs  of  others,  as  we  hope  ourselves  to 
be  forgiven.? 

Probably  the  motives  were  so  complex, 
that  not  even  Filip  himself  could  have 
analyzed  them. 

Some  weeks  after  Magda's  return,  she 
found  her  husband  standing  in  the  shed 
gazing  intently  at  a  small  piece  of  charred 
wood  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  This 
was  all  that  remained  of  those  luckless 
gates,  which  once  had  been  so  near  com- 
pletion, but  which  now  would  never  adora 
the  village  church. 

"Seventy  florins!"  he  said  mournfully. 
"  It  would  have  brought  me  in  seventy 
florins.  And  now  it  is  too  late;  I  cannot 
begin  again,  and  the  curd  will  order  the 
gates  elsewhere.  I  shall  never  have  such 
a  chance  again.     Seventy  florins  gone  !  " 

"Let  them  go!  "cried  Magda  impetu- 
ously; "there  are  other  things,  better 
things,  than  money.  Those  gates  have 
led  to  nothing  but  misery;  let  them  re- 
main closed  forever!" 

Filip  gazed  intently  at  his  wife;  then 
he  extended  his  hand  to  her  and  echoed 
her  words,  "  Let  them  go !  "  and  he  stifled 
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the  sigh  with  which  he  threw  away  the 
last  remnant  of  St.  Peter  and  his  key. 

As  years  passed  on,  there  was  peace  in 
the  little  cottage,  and  Fiiip  never  regretted 
his  generosity  towards  Magda.  Seeing 
her  thus,  with  the  light  of  happiness  in 
her  eye  and  a  smile  on  her  lips,  no  one 
would  have  thought  that  she  had  ever 
been  otherwise  than  a  happy  and  con- 
tented wife.  Even  the  little  fair-haired 
baby  who  had  brought  such  revolution 
into  the  household,  ceased  by  degrees  to 
be  a  source  of  irritation  :  time,  which  har- 
monizes so  many  things,  darkened  his 
hair  and  browned  his  face,  so  that  he 
grew  more  like  the  other  children,  and 
was  less  of  an  eyesore ;  and  it  was  scarcely 
felt  to  be  a  relief  when  one  summer,  when 
he  was  about  four  years  old,  the  spectre 
cholera,  in  paying  another  flying  visit  to 
the  place,  thought  fit  to  pluck  this  useless 
little  weed. 

Magda  has  now  a  new  string  of  corals 
round  her  neck,  and  two  other  children  of 
her  own  by  her  side,  black-eyed  urchins 
who  bid  fair  to  rival  their  step-brother 
Kuba  in  pranks  and  mischief.  Kuba's 
famous  achievement,  however,  with  the 
duck's  egcr^  they  will  not  be  able  to  imi 
tate,  for  the  storks  never  built  again  upon 
that  roof. 

Danelo  has  removed  to  a  distant  vil- 
lage, where  he  has  married  a  wealthy 
widow  some  years  older  than  himself. 
He  beats  his  wife  when  he  comes  home 
drunk  on  Saturday  nights,  and  at  such 
times  she  cries,  and  vows  that  she  is  the 
most  miserable  woman  on  earth  ;  but  on 
the  whole,  they  do  not  get  on  much  worse 
than  their  neighbors,  and  for  the  sake  of 
his  blue  eyes  and  radiant  smile  she  would 
doubtless  forgive  yet  greater  offences. 

Madame  Wolska,  now  Princess  Rasca- 
linska,  rarely  comes  to  Rudniki.  She  is 
usually  to  be  heard  of  at  Paris,  or  at  some 
of  the  fashionable  watering-places.  Some 
people  say  that  her  second  marriage  has 
not  been  more  successful  than  the  first, 
for  Prince  Rascalinski  gambles  away  a 
large  proportion  of  her  income,  and  cares 
far  more  for  the  society  of  notorious  ac- 
tresses than  for  that  of  his  handsome 
wife  ;  and  such  people  wonder  that  Sophie 
Rascalinska  does  not  seek  for  a  divorce. 

Better-informed  folk,  however,  who 
know  more  of  the  world,  are  probably 
right  in  asserting  that  the  penniless  and 
obscure  Sophie  Bienkowska  has  been 
perfectly  successful  in  both  her  matrimo- 
nial ventures.  By  the  first  she  got  wealth  ; 
by  the  second,  position.  Prince  Rasca- 
linski married  her  for  her  money,  and  she 


took  him  for  his  name,  which  gives  her 
the  enirie  to  fastidious,  aristocratic  cir- 
cles where  plain  Madame  Wolska  would 
not  have  been  received. 

Thus  it  comes  about,  all  over  the  world, 
that  couples  are  kept  together  by  some 
sort  of  link  —  but  that  rarely,  very  rarely, 
that  link  is  the  golden  rivet  of  pure  love. 

It  is  usually  gold  of  another  sort,  or 
interest,  or  only  a  cow,  or  still  less  —  a 
name. 

Many  people  start  in  life  with  a  stock 
of  high  principles,  but  have  to  lay  them 
aside  as  unpractical  and  expensive  luxu- 
ries. Poor  people  cannot  afford  them, 
and  rich  people  do  not  seem  able  to  afford 
them  either. 

High  principles  are  therefore  only  made 
for  storks,  who  are  free  to  act  according 
to  their  lights  with  an  undeviating  sense 
of  justice. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE   PROTO-HELVETIANS. 

The  lowering  of  the  levels  of  Lakes 
N'euchatel  and  Bienne  by  the  so-called 
"correction  "  of  the  waters  of  the  Jura  (a 
work  undertaken  for  the  prevention  of 
floods),  though  it  has  by  no  means  added 
to  their  beauty,  is  proving  an  immense 
gain  to  archaeology.  It  has  laid  bare  many 
lacustrine  stations,  and  rendered  easy 
explorations  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  impossible.  Instead  of  the  slow  and 
often  profitless  process  of  dredging,  and 
picking  up  stray  objects  from  between  the 
piles  at  low  water,  the  shrinkage  of  the 
lakes  has  permitted  systematic  excava- 
tions to  be  made  in  their  former  beds, 
on  ground  which  Swiss  antiquaries  call 
the  couche  archeologique.  The  results 
are  surprising  beyond  measure  ;  besides 
throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  history, 
the  habits,  and  the  civilization  of  the  race 
of  men  who,  thousands  of  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  made  their  homes  on  the 
lakes  of  central  Europe,  and  to  whom  has 
been  given  the  apt  name  of  Proto-Helve- 
tians,  they  serve  to  correct  old  theories 
and  suggest  new  conclusions.  An  idea 
of  the  richness  of  the  finds  made  during 
the  last  ten  years  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  relics  brought  to 
light  on  the  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Neuchatel 
since  1873,  amounts  to  nineteen  thousand, 
five  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  of  which 
thirteen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight have  been  acquired  by  various 
Swiss   museums.      Nearly  six  thousand 
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have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  Dr. 
Goss,  of  Neuveville,  on  the  lake  of  Neu- 
chatel,  who  has  undertaken  many  explora- 
tions at  his  own  cost,  and  in  whose  pres- 
ence some  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
have  been  made.  He  now  owns  the  rich- 
est private  collection  of  lacustrine  relics 
in  existence,  and  at  the  request  of  many- 
brother  antiquaries,  he  has  published  thir- 
ty-three phototype  plates,  reproduced  from 
photographs  taken  by  himself,  of  his  more 
important  finds.  The  number  of  the  ob- 
jects depicted  is  nearly  one  thousand,  and 
being  fac-similes  of  the  originals,  and  half, 
in  some  instances  three-fifths,  of  the  nat- 
ural size,  the  illustrations,  elucidated  by 
the  doctor's  suggestive  comments,  are  al- 
most as  interesting  and  instructive  as  a 
visit  to  the  collection  at  Neuveville,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Morel,  of  iMorges,  a 
high  authority,  the  most  valuable,  if  not 
the  largest,  known  to  archaeology. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  have 
been  expressed  to  the  contrary.  Dr.  Goss 
holds  to  the  theory  of  three  ages,  an  age 
of  stone,  an  age  of  bronze,  and  an  age  of 
iron,  a  theory  to  which  every  new  discov- 
ery lends  additional  confirmation.  There 
are  Swiss  lake  dwellings  where  not  a  ves- 
tige of  metal  has  yet  been  met  with. 
There  are  others  in  which  a  few  tools  or 
arms  of  pure  copper,  and,  exceptionally, 
of  bronze  are  found.  It  is  therefore  a 
safe  inference,  as  it  is  antecedently  prob- 
able, that  the  use  of  copper  preceded  the 
use  of  bronze.  In  other  stations,  again, 
bronze  preponderates  and  stone  disap- 
pears. Last  of  all  comes  iron,  first  as  a 
precious  metal,  ornamenting  and  encrust- 
ing the  bronze,  which  in  the  end  it  was 
destined  to  replace.  A  noteworthy  fact  is 
the  comparative  rareness  of  ruined  vil- 
lages of  the  age  of  bronze.  On  the  lake 
of  Bienne  there  have  been  found  the  ves- 
tiges of  thirteen  stations  of  the  stone  age, 
and  two  only  of  the  age  of  bronze ;  but 
the  latter  are  far  the  more  extensive. 

The  stone  age  is  marked  by  three  dis- 
tinct periods.  A  first  period,  primitive 
and  poor,  characterized  by  the  rudeness 
of  its  implements,  the  coarseness  of  its 
pottery,  and  an  entire  absence  of  stones 
of  exotic  origin.  Of  this  period,  the  best 
type  is  the  station  of  Chavannes,  near 
Neuveville,  on  Lake  Neuchatel.  In  the 
second  period,  the  art  of  working  in  stone 
has  reached  almost  perfection.  Imple- 
ments and  weapons  are  well  designed  and 
deftly  executed  ;  exotic  stones  are  abun- 
dant, the  pottery  is  well  made  and  richly 
ornamented.  The  types  of  this  age  are 
the  stations  of  Locras  and  Latrigen,  on 
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the  lake  of  Bienne.  The  third  period  is 
characterized  by  the  appearance  of  metals. 
It  is  a  period  of  transition.  There  is  still 
the  same  plenty  of  stone  tools  and  arms, 
the  general  character  of  lacustrine  civil- 
ization remains  unaltered,  yet  implements 
of  copper,  though  few  and  far  between, 
and  rudely  made,  foreshadow  an  approach- 
ing change.  This  period  is  represented 
by  the  village  of  Fenil,  on  the  lake  of 
Bienne,  and  the  station  of  Roseaux,  near 
Morges,  on  Lake  Leman.  Next  comes 
le  bel  dge  du  bronze^  with  its  great  devel- 
opment of  art,  to  be  followed,  after  the 
lapse  of  untold  ages,  by  the  age  of  iron, 
and  that  mysterious  conflagration  in  which 
perished  a  civilization  as  old  as  that  of 
Egypt,  and  as  interesting  as  that  of  Hellas. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  habitations,  as  well  as  between  the 
implements,  of  the  age  of  stone  and  the 
age  of  the  metals.  The  former,  if  more 
numerous,  are  less  extensive;  they  were 
but  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore;  the  piles  which  formed  their 
foundations  are  short,  and  made  generally 
of  entire  trunks  of  trees.  Between  the 
piles  are  found  fragments  of  stag's  horns, 
broken  stones,  pieces  of  rude  pottery,  and 
bones  of  animals.  The  stations  of  the 
age  of  bronze,  on  the  contrary,  were  large 
villages,  built  at  a  distance  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  on 
large,  long,  and  often  squared  piles,  be- 
tween which' are  found  remnants  of  fine 
pottery  and  often  entire  vases.  It  is  lower 
down,  under  the  mud  which  has  accumu- 
lated about  the  piles,  that  the  great  finds 
have  been  made.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable stations  is  the  recently  discov- 
ered village  of  Fenil.  Although  the 
exploration  is  not  yet  completed,  more 
than  thirty  articles  in  pure  copper  have 
already  been  found,  and  as  similar  relics 
have  lately  come  to  light  at  Greng,  on 
Lake  Morat,  at  Peschiera,  on  Lake  Garda, 
and  in  other  places,  antiquaries  may  ere 
long  deem  it  expedient  to  add  to  the  three 
recognized  ages  an  age  of  copper. 

The  minute  and  systematic  searches 
which  have  been  made  on  the  shores  of 
Swiss  lakes,  albeit  they  have  brought  to 
light  such  a  multitude  of  priceless  relics, 
have  not  yet  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
a  single  lacustrine  habitation.  A  few 
charred  planks  and  beams,  showing  that 
they  were  destroyed  by  fire,  are  all  that 
remain.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are 
not  without  light  on  the  subject.  A  short 
time  ago  there  was  discovered  in  a  marsh 
at  Schussenried,  in  Wiirtemburg,  a  well- 
preserved  hut  of  the  age  of  stone.    The 
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floorino;  and  a  part  of  the  walls  were  intact 
and,  as  appeared  from  a  careful  admeas 
urement,  had  formed,  when  complete,  a 
rectangle,  ten  metres  long  and  seven  me- 
tres wide.  The  hut  was  divided  into  two 
compartments,  communicatinjoj  with  each 
other  by  a  foot-bridge,  made  of  three 
girders.  The  single  door,  looking  towards 
the  south,  was  a  m^tre  wide,  and  opened 
into  a  room  6*50  metres  long  and  four 
metres  wide.  In  one  corner  lay  a  heap  of 
stones  which  had  apparently  formed  the 
fireplace.  This  room  was  the  kitchen, 
"the  living-room,"  and  probably  a  night 
refuge  for  the  cattle  in  cold  weather.  The 
second  room,  which  had  no  opening  out- 
side, measured  6*50  metres  long  and  five 
metres  wide,  and  was  no  doubt  used  as 
the  family  bedchamber.  The  floors  of 
both  rooms  were  formed  of  round  logs 
and  the  walls  of  split  logs.  This,  be  it 
remembered,  was  a  hut  of  the  stone  age. 
It  may  be  safely  presumed  that  the  lake 
dwellings  of  the  bronze  age  were  larger 
in  size  and  less  primitive  in  their  arrange- 
ments. At  both  periods  the  platform  sup- 
porting the  houses  communicated  with 
the  shore  by  means  of  a  bridge  (probably 
removable  at  pleasure)  and  with  the  water 
by  ladders.  These  ladders,  as  it  appears 
from  an  example  found  at  Chavannes, 
were  made  of  a  single  stang  with  holes  for 
the  staves,  which  protruded  on  either  side. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why 
the  Proto  Helvetians  chose  to  live  over 
the  water  rather  than  on  th?  land  ?  Some 
investigators  have  suggested  that  they 
did  live  on  the  land,  and  that  the  huts  or 
piles  were  used  merely  as  granges,  ship- 
pens,  and  stables.  But  this  hypothesis  is 
disproved  by  the  existence  in  the  couche 
archeologique  of  so  many  weapons,  do- 
mestic implements,  and  personal  orna- 
ments, and  by  the  fact  that  none  of  these 
things,  nor  any  other  vestiges  of  pre- 
historic villages,  have  been  found  on  the 
shores  of  Swiss  lakes;  The  Proto  Helve- 
tians had  several  very  good  reasons  for 
living  where  they  did.  They  enjoyed  there 
full  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  the  wild 
beasts  with  which  the  forests  of  central 
Europe  in  their  time,  and  for  many  subse- 
quent ages,  abounded.  They  were  com- 
paratively safe,  too,  in  their  island  home- 
steads from  the  hostility  of  the  more 
dangerous  enemies  of  their  own  species, 
possibly  of  their  own  race,  for  the  lake- 
dwellers,  being  human,  were  doubtless  at 
times  quarrelsome,  and  the  thought  which 
they  gave  to  the  making  of  lethal  weapons 
shows  that  they  were  warlike.  Another 
reason  why  they  preferred  water  to  land 


may  have  been  a  desire  to  place  them* 
selves  and  their  belongings  beyond  the 
reach  of  forest  fires,  which  in  dry  summers 
were  probably  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Most  of  the  hatchets  and  chisels  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the  older  stations  are  of 
serpentine,  diorite,  saussurite,  and  other 
indigenous  stone,  quarried  or  picked  up 
in  the  neighborhood.  A  few  are  fash- 
ioned of  jade,  jadeite,  and  chloromelanite. 
.The  origin  of  chloromelanite  is  absolutely 
unknown;  but  as  a  Mahommedan  pilgrim 
from  central  Asia,  who  some  time  ago 
visited  the  tomb  of  Gul  Baba,  at  Buda- 
pest, brought  with  him  an  amulet  of  this 
material,  the  conjecture  has  been  haz- 
arded that  it  is  found  only  in  Eastern 
lands.  Jadeite  comes  exclusively  from 
Burmah,  and  the  jade  used  in  pre-historic 
times  must  almost  certainly  have  been 
brought  either  from  Turkestan  or  Siberia  ; 
the  only  other  countries  in  which  it  is 
known  to  exist  being  China  and  New 
Zealand. 

But  how  did  the  Proto-Helvetians  come 
by  these  rare  stones  1  Were  they  brought 
by  the  first  immigrants,  or  did  there  exist 
in  that  remote  age  a  regular  trade  between 
central  Europe  and  central  Asia?  The 
mention  in  the  Times,  some  two  years 
ago,  of  the  finding  of  a  jade  implement  in 
the  bed  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva,  gave  rise 
to  a  controversy  as  to  ho.w  it  had  got 
there.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  who  wrote 
several  letters  on  the  subject,  contended 
that  the  Arvan  immigrants  might  have 
brought  the  jade  with  them  from  Asia. 
That  they  should  have  done  so,  he  urged, 
is  antecedently  less  improbable  than  that 
the  language  they  brought  with  them  from 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  should  survive  the 
vicissitudes  of  untold  ages,  and  become, 
in  various  forms,  the  exclusive  language 
of  modern  civilization. 

Unfortunately  for  the  hypothesis,  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  the  Proto-Helvetians 
were  Aryans,  while  the  scarcity  of  jade 
hatchets  in  the  older  stations,  their  rela- 
tive abundance  in  the  middle  stone  age, 
and  their  disappearance  at  the  beginning 
of  the  age  of  metal,  proves  that  the  supply 
rose  and  fell  with  the  demand,  and  that 
the  Proto-Helvetians  obtained  their  ex- 
otic stones  either  by  purchase  or  barter. 
Hence  a  regular  trade  must  have  been 
carried  on  between  the  Helvetic  lakes  and 
the  confines  of  China.  What  the  lake- 
dwellers  could  have  had  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  articles  so  costly  is  a  mystery; 
but  the  existence  of  an  organized  com- 
merce, and  many  other  facts  that  recent 
researches   have  brought   to  light,  show 
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that  they  were  in  frequent  communication 
with  people  of  a  higher  civilization  than 
their  own.  Another  curious  fact  is  tlie 
geographical  distribution  of  these  xA.siatic 
stones.  In  eastern  Switzerland  jade,  in 
western  Switzerland  jadeite,  is  most  fre- 
quently found.  Several  hundred  jade 
hatchets  have  lately  been  found  in  the 
lacustrine  stations  of  Lake  Constance. 

Fi,nds  of  articles  in  bone  and  horn  on 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Neuchatel  and  Bienne 
have  been  numerous  and  interesting.  The 
fishing-tackle  shows  great  ingenuity.  A 
horn  harpoon,  found  at  Latrigen,  has 
twelve  barbes,  and  the  bone  fish-hooks 
are  most  deftly  made.  Then  there  are 
arrow-heads,  daggers,  combs,  and  hair- 
pins. Hairpins,  whether  in  bone  or  metal, 
are  wonderfully  abundant.  Dr.  Goss  says 
that  his  men  often  work  two  or  three  days 
in  the  couche  archSologiqjte  without  mak- 
ing finds  of  importance;  but  they  rarely 
work  an' hour  without  finding  hairpins. 
We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  certain  that 
in  Proto-Helvetia  the  ladies  (and,  prob- 
ably, the  gentlemen)  let  their  hair  grow 
long  and  dressed  it  with  care.  There  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that  they  wore  neck- 
laces of  bone  beads  and  amulets  of  wolves' 
and  bears'  teeth  ;  and  from  the  plentiful- 
ness  of  the  latter  (nearly  all  of  which  are 
perforated),  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  forests  abounded  with  big  game,  and 
that  the  men  of  that  age  were  bold  and 
successful  hunters. 

The  lake  dwellers,  besides  being  carvers 
of  stone,  were  workers  in  wood  and  skilful 
boat-builders.  At  Fenil  and  Chavannes 
have  been  found  an  ox-yoke,  fragments  of 
tables,  benches  and  doors,  toy  boats,  ham- 
mers and  spades,  most  of  which  Dr.  Goss 
has  presented  to  the  museum  of  Berne. 
One  of  the  best-preserved  canoes  yet  dis- 
covered was  found  in  the  stone-age  sta- 
tion of  Vingrave  (lake  of  Bienne)  nearly 
three  feet  under  the  mud.  The  material 
is  oak,  the  form  of  the  stern  square,  like 
that  of  boats  of  the  present  day  ;  the  bow 
is  pointed  and  spur-shaped.  Its  length  is 
31  feet  i\  inches,  and  in  width  it  varies 
from  29^^  inches  to  35^  inches.  In  order 
to  prevent  warping,  the  canoe  was  repeat- 
edly washed  with  hot  linseed  oil,  and 
afterwards  rubbed  with  sand  and  wax  to 
fill  up  the  interstices,  by  which  means  it 
has  been  kept  in  its  original  shape.  With 
smaller  objects  of  wood  the  same  end  is 
served  by  keeping  them  several  weeks  in 
alcohol  or  glycerine.  Yew,  however,  is 
an  exception  ;  its  durability  exceeds  that 
of  oak;  articles  made  from  it  show  no 
signs  of  decay,  and  dry  without  warping. 
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The  station  of  Fenil,  the  discovery  of 
which  revealed  the  existence  of  an  age  of 
metal  intermediary  between  the  ages  of 
stone  and  bronze,  is  situated  in  a  small 
gulf  on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  open  to  the 
north  wind.  It  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered last  year  by  some  peasants,  as  they 
were  digging  a  ditch  in  land  left  bare  by 
the  subsidence  of  the  water.  Fenil  is 
proving  a  veritable  little  Pompeii,  and,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  is  especially 
rich  in  relics  of  copper.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  daggers,  chisels,  and  stilettoes, 
used  probably  for  boring  holes  in  wood. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  these  things  were 
made  from  native  copper,  brought, from  a 
distance.  The  greater  part  of  them  are 
wrought,  the  art  of  founding  having  been 
invented  at  a  later  period.  In  the  first 
instance  copper  utensils,  as  also  utensils 
in  bronze,  were  doubtless  imported,  but 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that,  in 
course  of  time,  the  lacustrians  became 
skilful  smiths,  and  wrought  and  cast  their 
implements  at  home. 

The  age  of  bronze  shows  a  marked  ad- 
vance on  preceding  ages.  The  villages 
of  that  period  were  more  extensive,  the 
dwellings  (as  is  shown  by  the  planks  and 
main  timbers  which  still  exist)  larger. 
In  each  village  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  open  place  where  work  was  undertaken 
that  could  not  well  be  done  indoors.  The 
discovery,  on  the  sites  of  the  lacustrine 
villages  of  Neuchatel  and  Bienne,  of 
moulds,  crucibles,  metal  broken  for  the 
melting-pot,  damaged  and  half-repaired 
tools  and  weapons,  is  sufficient  to  disprove 
the  theory  that  the  workshops  were  on  the 
land,  the  more  especially  as  no  relics  have 
been  found  on  the  land.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  stations  of  the  bronze 
age,  unlike  those  of  the  stone  age,  were 
more  or  less  contemporaneous.  Except 
in  unimportant  details  the  remains  of  that 
period  hitherto  brought  to  light  possess 
the  same  general  features,  and  none  of 
the  villages  appears  to  have  outlived  the 
others. 

Some  of  the  swords  of  the  bronze  age 
are  elegantly  shaped  and  exquisitely 
worked.  They  were  probably  worn  by 
the  chiefs,  and  served  rather  as  badges  of 
authority  than  as  weapons  of  offence. 
The  form  of  them  is  that  of  a  willow  leaf, 
and  their  length  varies  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-three  inches.  The  blades  are  gen- 
erally ornamented  with  several  parallel 
bands  and  fastened  to  the  hilt  with  rivets. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens,  found  at 
Lorcas,  in  addition  to  the  parallel  bands, 
is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  punctured 
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lines,  and  the  hilt,  which  is  bossed  in 
the  centre,  has  a  short  cross-j^uard.  The 
total  length  of  the  blade  is  23*89  inches 
(sixty-seven  centimetres),  the  hilt  meas- 
ures only  eight  centimetres.  None  of  the 
hilts  are  much  larger,  and,  judging  by  the 
size  of  their  weapons,  the  lake-dwellers 
must  have  had  remarkably  small  hands. 
The  hilt  of  a  sword  found  at  Moerigen 
appears  to  have  been  ornamented  with 
ivory  or  amber,  and  its  blade  of  cast 
bronze  is  inlaid  with  thin  plates  of  iron, 
the  metal  which  is  now  the  commonest  of 
all  being  in  that  age  the  most  precious. 
The  blades  of  all  these  swords  are  straight 
and  pointed,  and  designed  rather  for 
thrusting  than  cutting. 

But  the  gem  of  Dr.  Goss's  collection  is 
a  steel  sword,  found  at  Corcelettes.  The 
fact  that  it  is  steel  has  been  proved  by 
analysis,  and  the  specimen  is  unique 
among  lacustrine  finds.  The  blade,  which 
has  suffered  somewhat  by  fire,  is  25*58 
inches  long,  straight  and  pointed,  and 
the  waved  lines  with  which  it  is  embel- 
lished are  evidently  the  work  of  some 
pre-historic  engraver.  Who  were  the 
forgers  of  this  weapon  is  a  question  which 
Dr.  Goss  discusses  at  some  length,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  undoubted  skill  of 
tht  lacustrians  as  metal-workers  and  to 
other  circumstances,  he  leans  decidedly 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  wrought  by 
themselves  ;  yet  seeing  that  no  other  arm 
of  the  same  material  has  been  found  else- 
where, the  correctness  of  this  conclusion 
is  perhaps  open  to  doubt.  Among  other 
objects  brought  to  light  by  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Goss  are  bronze  daggers,  highly  orna- 
mented hatchets,  chisels,  gouges,  knives, 
hammers,  anvils,  needles,  tools  for  net- 
making,  fishing-tackle,  buttons,  chains, 
spoons,  spear-heads,  arrow -points,  and 
rings,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  in 
great  variety.  Strange  to  say,  saws, 
though  they  seem  to  have  abounded  in 
the  stone  age,  are  rarely  found  among 
the  vestiges  of  the  age  of  bronze.  The 
total  find  of  them  in  the  Swiss  lakes  do 
not  exceed  half  a  dozen,  of  which  two  are 
in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Goss.  One  was 
found  at  Moerigen,  the  other  at  Auvernier, 
and  both  appear  to  have  been  used  as 
frame  saws.  Another  interesting  find  was 
that  of  a  distaff  at  Lorcas  (a  stone-age 
station),  and  a  bundle  of  linen  yarn,  which, 
if  it  were  not  slightly  carbonized,  might 
be  passed  off  as  having  been  spun  yester- 
day. No  remains  of  looms  have  been 
found,  but  the  discovery  of  linen  tissues 
in  great  variety  proves  that  the  Proto- 
Helvetians  were  adepts  both  in  weaving 


and  spinning.  They  were  also  skilled 
mat,  net,  and  basket  makers. 

It  might  be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that 
the  lake-dwellers  wore  shirts  and  em- 
ployed laundresses  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that 
there  have  been  found  at  Moerigen  bronze 
studs,  exactly  like  the  studs  which  now 
adorn  the  fronts  of  gentlemen's  shirts, 
and  double  buttons,  in  noway  distinguish- 
able from  the  solitaires \i?>Qd  for  fastening 
wristbands.  Ornaments  of  gold  are  sel- 
dom met  with  in  the  ruins  of  lacustrine 
villages;  nevertheless,  two  plates  of  the 
precious  metal,  embellished  with  parallel 
li.nes,  a  double  and  a  single  spiral,  and  a 
twisted  fillet,  have  been  found  at  Moeri- 
gen and  Auvernier.  These  objects  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  as  collars,  or, 
possibly,  as  badges  of  princely  rank.  The 
single  spiral  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  spiral  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann  in  the 
ruins  of  Troy. 

Until  the  discovery,  eleven  years  ago, 
of  a  bronze  bit  at  Moerigen,  it  was  not 
suspected  that  the  Proto-Helvetians  added 
horsemanship  to  their  other  accomplish- 
ments, and  even  for  some  time  afterwards, 
the  find  was  looked  upon  as  the  product 
of  a  later  age,  which  had  found  its  way 
into  the  lake  by  accident.  But  the  subse- 
quent finding  at  Moerigen,  Corcelettes, 
and  elsewhere,  of  bits,  broken  and  entire, 
a  chariot  wheel,  and  bones  and  skeletons 
of  horses,  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the 
subject.  Some  of  the  bits  are  remarka- 
ble specimens  of  metallurgic  art.  One  of 
them  is  a  sample  of  the  type  still  in  com- 
mon use,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  mouth-piece  is  jointed 
in  the  middle  and  twisted,  the  cheeks  are 
furnished  with  "dees"  for  holding  bridle 
and  curb  chain  ;  and  in  shape  and  fashion, 
the  Proto-Heivetian  bit  differs  hardly  at 
all  from  the  "snafifle"  of  English  grooms 
and  harness-makers.  But  it  is  much 
smaller  (9  centimetres,  3*50  inches  long) 
than  the  modern  bit,  a  fact  which,  together 
with  the  smallness  of  all  the  equine  bones 
that  have  come  to  light,  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  horses  of  the  bronze 
age  were  little,  if  any,  larger  than  Ex- 
moor  ponies. 

Whence  came  the  bronze  so  largely 
used  by  the  lake-dwellers  of  Proto- Hel- 
vetia is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  Copper  exists  here  and  there 
in  the  Alps;  but  it  is  found  neither  on 
the  banks  of  Swiss  lakes,  nor  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Jura,  and  the  nearest 
deposits  of  tin  were  then,  as  they  are 
now,  those  of  Spain,  Cornwall, 'and  Sax- 
ony.    It  is  probable  that  the  lacustrians 
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procured  the  one  metal  where  they  pro- 
cured the  other,  and  that,  in  the  beo:in- 
ning  at  least,  they  received  them  in  the 
shape  of  bronze,  albeit  a  few  ingots  both 
of  tin  and  copper  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  their  villages.  Another  question, 
long  debated,  was  whether  their  arms, 
tools,  and  ornaments  were  home-made  or 
imported.  Some  are  unquestionably  of 
foreign  origin.  A  superb  bronze  vase, 
now  in  the  museum  of  Lausanne,  and  a 
fibula  found  at  Corcelettes,  are  ornament- 
ed in  a  style  undoubtedly  Scandinavian; 
other  objects  are  almost  identical  in  make 
and  fashion  with  pre-historic  relics  found 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  inferred  that  the  Proto- 
Helvetians  obtained  some  of  their  bronze 
either  by  trade  or  plunder.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  beyond  question  that  most  of 
their  weapons  and  implements  were  made 
at  home.  This  is  proved  by  the  moulds, 
which  have  been  found  in  great  number, 
hammers,  anvils,  pincers,  ingots  of  tin 
and  half-fused  metal.  The  moulds  are  of 
sandstone,  clay,  and  bronze;  those  of 
sandstone  being  the  most  abundant.  They 
consist  of  two  parts  of  a  perfect  coinci- 
dence, the  pattern  being  wrought  in  each, 
so  that  when  placed  together  they  form  a 
complete  mould.  In  order  that  they  may 
lit  thoroughly,  and  hold  firmly  together 
daring  the  process  of  casting,  one  part  is 
furnished  with  wooden  pegs,  the  other 
with  corresponding  holes  for  their  recep- 
tion. An  examination  of  these  moulds 
shows  that  the  lacustrians  fabricated 
their  own  swords,  rings,  daggers,  brace- 
lets, together  with  a  vast  variety  of  other 
articles;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
pre-historic  people  of  southern  Europe 
may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
metals  and  the  art  of  working  in  bronze 
from  a  common  source.  M.  de  Mortillet, 
author  of  "  Origine  du  Bronze^''  draws 
from  the  presence  of  tin  and  copper  in 
the  East,  the  smallness  of  the  sword-hilts 
of  the  age  of  bronze,  and  their  likeness  to 
those  of  India,  the  conclusion  that  the 
alloy  was  invented  in  India,  and  that  the 
Proto-Helvetians  obtained  their  first  sup 
plies  of  it  from  that  country. 

This  raises  another  interesting  ques 
tion  :  were  the  men  of  the  stone  age  and 
the  bronze  age  of  the  same  race?  Is  it 
not  at  least  possible  that  the  latter  were 
immigrants  or  conquerors  who  brought 
with  them  from  the  East  weapons  of 
bronze  and  the  art  of  working  in  metals.'* 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  lacustrians  of  the  bronze  period 
had  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization 


—  that  they  were  prosperous,  industrious, 
and  intelligent.  Everywhere  among  the 
relics  of  this  period  are  to  be  found  signs 
of  wealth  and  well-being;  indications  of 
poverty  there  are  none.  The  people  of 
the  lake  dwellings  had  sufficient  engineer- 
ing capacity  and  mechanical  skill  to  drive 
into  the  ground  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  piles  on  which  they  built 
their  villages.  They  were  skilled  in  hus- 
bandry, grew  corn,  owned  horses,  bred 
cattle;  and  they  hunted  wild  animals 
rather  as  a  diversion  than  as  a  means  of 
subsistence.  Their  taste,  as  displayed  in 
the  fashion  of  their  weapons,  the  style  of 
their  ornaments,  and  the  shapeliness  of 
their  pottery,  was  pure  and  elevated.  As 
a  race  the  lake-dwellers  were  gifted  and 
intelligent.  Professor  Virchow,  to  whom 
Dr.  Goss  has  submitted  the  skulls  found 
by  him  at  Auvernier,  declares  that  the 
brain  capacity  of  the  lake  men  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  men  of  our  own  time.  Their 
conformation,  their  cerebral  volume,  the 
peculiarities  of  their  sutures,  place  them 
on  an  equality  with  the  highest  type  of 
Aryan  skulJs.  That  people  so  richly 
gifted  by  nature  should  have  succeeded 
so  remarkably  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence affords  no  ground  for  surprise. 
There  was  nothing  in  common  between 
the  lacustrine  communities  and  the  sav- 
age tribes  whom  a  fatal  law  condemns  to 
extinction  so  soon  as  they  come  under 
the  influence  of  a  civilization  higher  than 
their  own.  The  lake-dwellers  possessed 
a  singular  aptitude  for  progress,  a  rare 
capacity  for  adapting  themselves  to  their 
environment,  and  making  the  most  of 
their  advantages. 

The  skulls  examined  by  Dr.  Virchow 
are  doubtless  those  of  individuals  who  fell 
into  the  water  by  accident,  possibly  at  the 
time  of  the  great  fires  in  which  nearly  all 
the  villages  of  the  bronze  age  seem  to 
have  perished;  for  the  discovery  at  Au- 
vernier of  a  place  of  sepulture,  shows  that 
the  lake-dwellers  disposed  of  their  dead 
by  laying  them  in  the  ground.  This  cem- 
etary  contained  the  bones  of  about  twenty 
individuals,  and  the  presence  among  them 
of  stone  and  bronze  articles,  their  position 
on  the  lake  shore,  opposite  a  range  of 
piles,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  remains 
are  of  lacustrian  origin.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  denotes  the  existence 
of  many  other  tombs ;  but  the  cost  of 
exploring  them  has  hitherto  hindered  the 
making  of  further  explorations. 

As  touching  the  antiquity  of  the  lake- 
dwellings  of  Proto-Helvetia,  there  is  very 
little  to  be  said.     No  medals,   coins,  or 
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other  relics,  whereby  the  date  of  their 
erection  can  even  be  approximately  deter- 
mined, have  been  found.  It  may,  how- 
ever, with  certainty  be  inferred,  from  the 
absence  of  anything  Roman,  that  the 
lacustrians  vanished  from  the  scene  be- 
fore the  appearance  in  central  Europe  of 
the  legions  of  the  Eternal  City.  Accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  Von  Saeken, 
moreover,  the  Necropolis  of  Hallstadt, 
which  is  admittedly  more  modern  than  the 
lacustrine  stations,  dates  from  about  500 
A.C.,  and^as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  several  centuries  elapsed  between  the 
destruction  of  the  lake-dwellings  and  the 
making  of  the  Necropolis,  the  former 
event  must  have  come  to  pass  eight  hun 
dred  to  one  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  duration  of  the  ages 
of  stone,  copper,  and  bronze,  is  a  matter 
of  pure  conjecture.  All  that  can  be  re- 
garded as  certain  is  that  it  was  very  long. 
In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Goss,  and  of  other 
erudite  Swiss  antiquaries,  several  series 
of  centuries  —  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  — 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  time  when 
the  first  piles  were  driven  into  the  beds 
of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the  time  when 
lacustrine  civilization  reached  its  highest 
development.  We  shall  probably  not  be 
far  out,  then,  if  we  assign  to  the  oldest  of 
the  lake-dwellings  an  antiquity  of  not  less 
than  six  thousand  years. 

William  Westall. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

A   CONSULTATION   OVER   THE   COUNTER. 

"  To  do  anything  in  this  world  worth  doing,  we  must 
not  stand  back  shivering  and  shrinking,  but  jump 
in  and  scramble  through  as  well  as  he  can."  — 
Sydney  Smith. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  arriving 
in  London,  after  taking  farewell  of  the 
sorrow-stricken  house,  where  he  could  no 
longer  stay,  and  to  which  he  must  never 
return,  Challoner  received  a  communica- 
tion which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  concerned  him  deeply. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that  his  father,  to 
whom,  perhaps,  he  had  never  been  very 
warmly  attached,  but  for  whom,  neverthe- 
less, he  entertained  a  certain  amount  of 
filial  affection  and  respect,  and  with  whom 
certainly  he  had  never  had  a  word  of  dif- 
ference in  his  life,  had  been  seized  with 
paralysis  ;  and  although  the  shock  had  not 
been  fatal,  and   a  partial  rally  had  been 


already  made,  he  was  enjoined  to  lose  no 
time  in  sending  on  the  intelligence  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family  —  the  broth- 
ers and  sisters  who  were  scattered  some- 
where or  other  up  and  down  England,  — 
and  that  done,  he  was  to  repair  to  the  spot 
himself  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  telegram  was  from  Lady  Fairleigh, 
and  was  sufficient  explanation  of  her  non- 
appearance in  London  on  the  morning  of 
that  day. 

Of  that  day  !  Could  it  really  be  only 
that  day,  that  one  day  which  had  made  so 
terrible  a  havoc ."^  Could  it  only  have 
been  a  few  hours  before  that  he  had,  fool 
that  he  was  !  exulting  in  his  new  reprieve, 
dashed  back  from  the  hotel,  caught,  as  by 
a  miracle,  the  earlier  train,  snapped  his 
fingers  at  consequences,  and  laughed  in 
his  heart  at  his  own  weird,  uncanny  suc- 
cess in  everything  connected  with  his 
dreadful  part.? 

How  one  and  all  seemed  resolved  to 
play  into  his  hands  at  every  turn  !  How 
kindly  he  was  pressed  to  pursue  his  own 
pleasure !  How  he  was  humored,  and 
coaxed,  and  all  made  smooth  for  him  to 
be  base!  Mary  so  accommodating,  Ma- 
tilda so  bewitching,  Overton  so  blind,  the 
Applebys  so  innocent ;  and  now  even  his 
own  sister,  the  one  being  on  earth  whose 
keen  eyes  he  dreaded,  and  before  whom 
even  his  hardy  spirit  had  quailed  when 
obeying  her  summons  —  even  she  had,  it 
appeared,  yielded  to  the  prevailing  influ- 
ence. 

Fate,  had  decreed  that  he  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  nor  interfered  with.  It  was 
really  too  kind  of  fate. 

With  such  grim  humor  the  infatuated 
man  had  amused  himself  as  he  sped  back 
to  Overton  Hall,  and  incredible  as  it  now 
seemed,  it  was  but  a  few  hours  since  all 
had  been  dispelled,  and  the  dream  for- 
ever shattered  ;  he  had  now  to  force  him- 
self, as  best  he  might,  to  remember  that 
he  had  still  a  stage  to  act  upon,  and  that, 
however  detestable  must  in  future  be  the 
play,  and  however  little  was  left  for  him 
to  gain,  he  must  for  very  shame  hold  on. 

He  did  not  say  to  himself,  he  did  not 
know  that  he  felt  the  sad  tidings  awaiting 
him  to  be  an  actual  relief ;  he  would  have 
started  to  be  told  that  the  intelligence 
which  should  have  been  so  gravely  urgent 
was  now  so  little  to  him  that  he  could 
scarcely  give  it  sufficient  attention  to  com- 
prehend its  contents,  until  a  seconf",  and 
even  a  third,  perusal  had  made  them 
clearer,  —  but  it  was  so,  that  e\  en  when 
clear,  the  first  vague  feeling  of  sorrow 
was  minsfled  with  another  and  less  suita- 
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ble  emotion — namely,  a  hope  that  the 
illness  and  the  doubt  which  hung  over  its 
result,  might  prove  so  engrossing  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  inquiries  or  suspicion 
on  any  other  subject. 

That  he  would  be  off  for  Paris  by  the 
niglU  mail  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
course. 

He  was  glad  to  go  —  glad  to  be  on  the 
move  anywhere  —  almost  thankful  invol- 
untarily for  the  good  excuse  for  leaving 
England,  and  thus  delaying  a  meeting 
with  his  betrothed  bride  and  her  family 
for  the  moment  —  and  he  was  now  only 
anxious  to  start;  and  oh,  that  the  short 
journey  —  far,  far  too  short  —  could  have 
gone  on  and  on  forever  ! 

Before  leaving,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  rest  of  the  family,  who 
were  as  yet  in  ignorance;  and  where  to 
write,  or  where  to  send  to,  was  equally  a 
problem.  He  had  not  a  notion  where 
a  brother  or  a  sister  was  to  be  found  ; 
they  had  been  nothing  to  him,  he  had 
been  nothing  to  them  during  those  past 
weeks  of  delirious  bliss,  or  misery,  which 
had  filled  to  the  full  every  thought.  Ail 
outside  Overton  Hall  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  prison  walls  of  the  red-brick  mansion 
at  Clinkton  on  the  other,  had  been  to  him 
a  blank;  and  as  to  what  Tom,  Will,  and 
Emily  were  doing  now,  where  they  had 
their  present  places  of  abode,  even 
whether  they  were  at  the  moment  at 
home  or  abroad,  he  had  not  even  a  con- 
jecture to  go  by. 

He  had  not  written  to  them,  and  he  had 
not  heard  from  them,  —  stop,  though,  he 
had  heard,  he  supposed;  a  dim  remem- 
brance of  forwarded,  redirected  envelopes, 
in  familiar  handwritings,  lying  about  un- 
opened in  his  collar-drawer  at  Overton 
Hall,  rose  before  his  eyes  — and  no  doubt 
these  would  come  up  with  his  luggage 
next  day,  for  he  had  left  on  foot,  desirous 
of  troubling  no  one,  and  had  brought  noth- 
ing with  him  ;  but  next  day  would  be,  or 
might  be,  too  late  —  he  could  not  wait  on 
the  chance.  And  accordingly,  contenting 
himself  with  sending  to  the  old  family 
seat  a  telegram,  which  was  sure  to  find 
out  some  one  in  the  long  run,  Challoner 
lost  no  time  in  himself  hurrying  to  his 
parent's  bedside,  there  to  find  all  pretty 
much  as  it  had  been  when  Lady  Fairleigh 
first  despatched  her  message. 

"Was  there  ever  anything  so  unfortu- 
nate ?  "  bewailed  poor  Mary  Tufnell,  who, 
now  that  her  Christmas  festivities  were 
over,  and  that  Clinkton  was  rather  more 
than  ordinarily  dull,  it  being  the  season  of 
Lent,  when  it  was  quite  the  thing  to  follow 
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the  fashion  and  have  nothing  going  on, 
even  of  the  mild  order  usually  indulged 
in  by  the  good  people  of  the  town  —  now 
that  Emily  was  having  it  all  her  own  way» 
and  that  Herbert  and  the  cathedral  were 
in  the  ascendant,  began  to  miss  her  own 
swain  more  than  she  might  otherwise 
have  done,  and  who  was,  moreover,  will- 
ing in  her  heart  to  do  still  more,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  —  "Was  there  ever 
anything  so  unfortunate  ?  "  bemoaned  she» 
as  week  after  week  went  by,  and  still  there 
was  nothing  new  to  be  said,  no  change  of 
any  kind  to  be  reported.  *'  I  am  so  sorry 
for  poor  Jem  ;  it  really  does  seem  as  if 
poor  Jem  were  in  perpetual  ill  luck  now. 
Just  to  think  of  his  being  at  Overton  Hall 
when  that  poor  Mr.  Lessingham  was  killed 
—  and  he  could  only  have  gone  down  for 
a  day  or  two,  for  the  Hales  told  Bertha 
that  Mr.  Lessingham  particularly  men- 
tioned that  he  was  only  to  be  with  them 
for  a  day  or  two  —  and  then  to  come  in 
for  that !  The  very  day  after  Bertha  saw 
Mr.  Lessingham  too  !  I  don't  know  why 
that  made  it  worse,  but  it  did.  And  the 
same  night  to  hear  about  his  father !  Jem 
does  not  mind  about  things  as  much  as 
some  people,  but  I  never  could  see  there 
was  any  harm  in  his  letter,  though  it  was 
a  little  queer.  He  did  not  want  to  show 
that  he  cared,  I  suppose  :  of  course  he  did 
care  —  everybody  cares  about  their  father. 
And  I  mean  always  to  stand  by  Jem  ;  for 
after  all,  if  I'm  content,  it's  nobody  else's 
business  whether  he  takes  things  coolly 
or  not.  It  was  like  Miss  Bertha's  imper- 
tinence to  hint  at  that  yesterday.  Coolly  ? 
What  can  the  poor  man  do?  He  has  got 
to  stay  where  he  is,  whether  or  no.  Well, 
now,  I  do  think  as  poor  old  Mr.  Challoner 
had  lived  so  long,  that  he  might  have 
lived  just  a  little  longer " 

"  Or,  if  he  would  only  die  a  little  quick- 
er, poor  old  man  !  "  amended  her  mother, 
for  the  last  words  had  been  spoken  aloud, 
and  Mrs.  Tufnell  had  heard  them  with 
true  sympathy  ;  "  there's  where  it  is,  Mary. 
I  am  sure  I,  for  one,  don't  see  the  sense 
of  dying  on  and  on,  — and  I  must  say,  if 
it  were  not  Providence,  that  six  weeks  is 
really  overly.  If  it  had  been  six  days 
now  —  your  poor  grandpapa  was  six  full 
days  dying  in  his  bed,  —  neither  here  nor 
there,  as  one  may  say,  —  no  good  to  any 
one  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  only  kept 
back  by  the  doctors'  fussing  from  a  bet- 
ter place. 

"Six  days  we  had  of  it,  all  of  us  gath- 
ered together,  expecting  and  expecting,  — 
and  they  were  six  days  such  as  I  hope  I 
may  never  see  again  in  this  world,  Mary, 
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I  can  tell  you.  Not  that  we  wanted  him 
gone,  poor  thing;  there  wasn't  one  of  us 
but  would  have  kept  him  if  we  could  — 
kept  him,  that  is,  to  be  well  and  hearty; 
but  that,  you  know,  he  never  would  have 
been.  It  was  as  clear  as  day  that  he  had 
got  to  go,  sooner  or  later,  and  —  well  we 
were  just  worn  out,  that  was  the  real 
truth  ;  what  with  the  Bibles  and  Prayer- 
books, —  you  know  I  mean  no  harm,  Mary 

—  but  your  poor  grandmamma  would  have 
us  all  sitting  up  with  our  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books  for  six  whole  days  on  end 

—  and  it  was  just  awful,  that's  what  it 
was.  Your  aunt  Cecy,  she  wouldn't  stand 
it.  She  locked  her  door  and  read  Punch; 
that  was  what  she  did.  Cecy  was  a  dread- 
ful girl  when  she  was  put  upon,  and  none 
of  us  dared  say  a  word  ;  and  grandmam- 
ma does  not  know  to  this  day  what  that 
door  was  locked  for  —  but  the  rest  of  us 
knew  well  enough,  for  Cecy  made  no  bones 
about  it;  and  I'm  sure  I  for  one  couldn't 
blame  her,  poor  dear.  Six  weeks  !"  after 
a  pause.  "Six  weeks  to-day;  and  good- 
ness knows  how  much  longer  it  may  go 
on  !  Well,  there  are  troubles  and  troubles 
in  this  world,  but  I  do  say  six  weeks  — 
and  no  sort  of  end  to  it !  Don't  you  fret 
though,  Mary.  It  will  make  your  bonny 
man  all  the  happier  when  the  good  time 
comes ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how 
we  shall  ever  make  enough  of  him  then 
for  all  he  has  had  to  put  up  with  before- 
hand; that's  what  I  think  whenever  I 
think  of  Jem  Challoner.  Dear  heart,  I 
say  to  myself,  what  shall  we  ever  do  to 
•comfort  him  ?" 

"It  is  hard,"  said  Mary  thoughtfully. 
"You  see,"  she  continued,  twisting  a  pen- 
cil in  her  fingers,  and  scribbling  with  it 
on  the  blank  side  of  a  letter  near  —  there 
usually  was  a  blank  side  to  Jem's  letters  ; 
write  as  large  as  he  might,  he  could  never 
manage  to  fill  more  than  half  of  the  third 
page  —  "You  see,"  said  his  betrothed,  ru- 
minating, "  Easter  falls  so  very  early  this 
year." 

"  Easter  I  "  exclaimed  her  mother. 
"What  —  what  in  the  world  have  you  to 
do  with  Easter,  my  dear?  If  it  had  been 
Emily  —  but  Lent  is  all  in  all  with  Emily 
now  —  and  sure  you  need  not  trouble  your 
head  with  all  those  services " 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Mary,  laughing; 
"  I  don't  care  about  Easter   one  way  or 

other.      But  as  father  said  Easter " 

she  stopped. 

"  Said  what  about  Easter?  " 

"That  —  that  we  might  be  married  at 
Easter." 

"Oh,  now  I  know  what  you  mean,  my 


girl!"  cried  her  mother  joyously.  "To 
be  married  at  Easter!  That's  it,  is  it?  To 
be  married  at  Easter  !  Oho  ?  Now  I  know 
where  I  am  !  For  I  declare  I  could  not 
think  for  a  minute  what  you  were  driving 
at,  Mary.  Since  this  unfortunate  affair 
of  poor  old  Mr.  Challoner,  and  expecting 
him  to  die  every  day,  and  he  never  dying, 
and  now  as  likely  as  not  to  cheat  us  all  — 
Lor  sakes  !  what  am  I  saying?  But  it  had 
put  me  so  about,  that  I  had  no  thoughts 
of  the  marriage  coming  off  yet  a  bit. 
However,  it's  as  you  and  papa  settle  it,  for 
I'm  agreeable  to  anything.  And  now  I 
know  where  I  am  !  "  she  concluded,  nod- 
ding her  satisfaction. 

"  Papa  said  Easter,"  responded  Mary 
eagerly.  "  And  I  know  Emily  wants  Eas- 
ter, and  Herbert  can  arrange  for  Easter. 
I  promised  Emily  I  would  speak  about  it, 
as  she  does  not  like,  because  of  Jem.  Of 
course  we  allknow  that  Jem  would  be 
pleased,  as  he  even  wanted  Christmas, 
you  remember,  —  but  it  is  old  Mr.  Chal- 
loner; if  old  Mr.  Challoner " 

"  Ay,  it  is  old  Mr.  Challoner  who  is  the 
spoke  in  the  wheel,"  said  Mrs.  Tufnell 
promptly.  "  Poor  old  dear,  that  I  should 
say  so!  But  really  such  a  time  to  take  — 
but  that's  nonsense  of  me,  for  of  course  he 
didn't  pick  and  choose  his  own  time " 

"Well,  but  what  can  we  do?"  inter- 
rupted her  practical  daughter  ;  "  it  is  of  no 
use  lamenting.  'Care  killed  a  cat;'  and 
I'm  not  going  to  bother  and  worry  about 
it ;  only  I  do  think  we  might  manage 
something.  There  will  be  so  much  to  see 
to  once  we  begin,  —  but  I  don't  want  to 
begin  and  then  have  to  stop.  Besides,  I 
must  have  my  things  w/V*?,  and  Emily  says 
so  too ;  that  was  one  reason  why  we  waited 
till  the  spring — that  the  spring  fashions 
might  have  come  in,"  and  she  sighed  re- 
gretfully. 

"  Does  Jem  say  anything,  anyway,  my 
dear  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  he  says  that  as  soon  as  ever 
he  can  be  spared  —  but  that's  nothing, 
you  know,  that  tells  us  nothing,  for  of 
course  we  are  not  to  know  how  soon  he 
can  be  spared,  —  however,  he  says  that  — 
let  me  see,"  reading  the  part  aloud,  "  '  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can  be  spared  I  shall  at 
once  return  to  England  and  hold  myself 
in  readiness  to  fulfil  our  contract.'  *  Ful- 
fil our  contract,'  "  said  Mary,  looking  up. 
"It  is  an  odd  way  of  putting  it,  isn't  it  ? 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  engagement  being 
called  a  contract  ?  " 

"Oh, 'tis  only  one  of  his  aristocratic 
phrases,  my  dear.'  Jem  is  chock-full  of 
aristocratic  ways  and  whims,  and    I    tell 
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papa  that  that  is  what  he  likes  about  Jem. 
But  don't  you  go  and  take  it  up,  Mary,  for 
papa  would  never  stand  it  from  you,  mind  : 
I  know  what  he  thinks.  Many  and  many 
a  time  I  have  heard  him  say,  '  'Tis  all  very 
well  when  'tis  bred  in  the  bone,  —  what's 
bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out  in  the 
flesh,'  —  but  he  can  see  through  any  make- 
believe  as  well  as  anybody.  There's 
nothing  riles  papa  more  than  the  airs 
Willie  Dobb  gives  himself.  That  poor 
Willie  !  He  means  no  harm ;  and  for  my 
part  I  am  very  fond  of  Willie,  and  he  may 
yaw-haw  as  much  as  he  likes  for  me  — 
but  papa  says  it  regularly  turns  his  stom- 
ach ;  and  you  know,  Mary,  how  he  would 
go  on  if  he  took  up  the  idea  that  you  were 
following  in  Willie  Dobb's  steps.  I  would 
not  have  papa  thinking  you  were  setting 
up  for  an  aristocrat  for  the  world." 

"  I  am  as  good  any  day,"  retorted  Mary, 
with  a  toss  of  her  spruce  head.  "Papa 
should  not  have  let  me  marry  into  the 
Challoner  family  if  he  wished  me  to  go 
about  as  their  inferior." 

"  Now,  now,  now ;  don't  be  peppery, 
Mary.  You  know  I  have  to  be  go-between 
with  you  and  papa  sometimes,  for  you  are 
his  own  daughter  all  the  world  over,  and 
you  and  he  would  fly  out  at  each  other 
every  other  day  if  I  didn't  take  care. 
Papa  thinks  all  the  more  of  you  for  it, 
that's  what  he  does,  honest  man ;  he 
thinks  far  too  much  of  you,  Mary,  and  —  " 

"Much  obliged,  I'm  sure;  I  find  no 
fault  with  that,"  smiled  her  daughter,  with 
restored  complacency.  "And  now  what 
am  I  to  say  to  Jem.?  Can  I  say  anything 
about  Easter.'*  It  is  so  difficult  to  know 
what  to  say.  I  can't  inquire  point  blank  if 
his  father  will  be  dead  by  Easter,  and  that's 
what  I  really  want  to  know,  but " 

"  But  you  could  just  ask  him  if  he  had 
any  sort  , of  idea — express  it  delicately, 
remember,  —  anything  we  could  go  upon. 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Mary,  —  suppose  I  was 
just  to  step  down  and  speak  to  Dr.  Bell 
—  but  Dr.  Bell  is  attending  Miss  Juliet 
Appleby,  and  I  don't  above  half  like,  and 
that's  the  truth  ;  I  kind  of  fancy  he  is 
infectious  still,  though  he  smells  of  cam- 
phor as  strong  as  my  old  fur  tippet." 

"Pooh!  I'm  not  afraid,"  said  Mary 
stoutly.  "  And  as  for  Miss  Juliet  Apple- 
by, people  are  seeing  her  herself  now.  It 
is  nearly  two  months  since  she  was  taken 
ill." 

"  Nay,  it  can't  be  that,  surely." 

"  It  is  indeed.  It  was  on  the  morning 
before  Christmas  Day,  the  morning  of  the 
fancy  ball  —  or  rather  the  night  before  — 
for  it  came  out  afterwards  that  she  had 


been  ill  all  the  night  before,  —  and  that 
will  be  two  months  next  Thursday.  Why, 
lots  of  people  at  the  Prestons'  yesterday 
were  talking  about  going  to  see  her  ;  the 
Prestons  themselves  offered  to  drive  me 


out " 

"Don't  you  go,  Mary;  not  for  the 
world." 

"  I  am  not  going,  I  don't  know  Miss 
Appleby,  nor  the  Windlasses  —  as  papa 
is  so  foolish  he  won't  let  us  call  on  them, 
and  this  would  have  been  such  a  good 
opportunity;  numbers  of  people  did  it,  — 
but  I  am  only  telling  you  to  show  that  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  seeing  Dr.  Bell.  I 
think  you  might  see  Dr.  Bell." 

"  And  ask  how  long  it  generally  takes  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Tufnell  thoughtfully.  "Well, 
I  might  —  though  I  own  I  don't  half  like 
it.  I  shall  be  well  camphored  if  I  do  go," 
more  briskly ;  "  he  shan't  have  all  the 
camphor  upon  his  side.  Or,  Mary,"  with 
a  new  idea,  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mary,  I'll 
meet  him  at  the  chemist's.  I  know  he 
goes  to  Scilly,  so  I  can  drop  in  at  Scilly's 
this  morning  and  ask  what  time  he  is 
likely  to  be  there.  It  is  generally  of  an 
afternoon  I  have  seen  him  turn  in.  Then 
Scilly  will  let  me  sit  the  wrong  side  of  the 
counter,  and  I  can  have  all  the  bottles 
and  powders  between  me  and  the  doctor. 
The  doctor  is  a  sensible  man  ;  I  can  speak 
to  him  quite  comfortably.  He  knows  the 
plight  we  are  in,  and  he  will  understand, 
being  a  family  man  himself,  that  one  must 
speak  about  such  things.  Of  course  it 
would  be  more  decent  to  wait  patiently," 
half  relenting;  "but  then,"  picking  up 
again,  "young  folks  can't  be  expected  to 
wait  patiently.  And  to  be  sure,  there's 
Emily  to  be  thought  of  as  well.  I  shall 
put  it  upon  Emily,  I  do  declare.  And 
then  if  Dr.  Bell  says  Easter  —  why,  Easter 
let  it  be." 

Everything  favored  her.  The  obsequi- 
ous chemist  was  only  too  much  flattered 
by  being  allowed  to  induct  one  of  his  best 
customers  into  his  own  armchair  behind 
the  counter;  the  doctor  arrived  punctu- 
ally, and  was  accommodated  on  the  other 
side,  and  old  Mr.  Challoner's  expected 
demise  was  discussed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  every  doubt  and 
chance,  and  why  and  wherefore. 

On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  was  satisfactory.  The  old  gentleman 
might  die,  or  he  might  recover.  He  would 
probably  do  one  or  other,  and  that  he 
should  do  one  or  other  was  all,  Mrs.  Tuf- 
nell protested,  she  desired.  What  she 
objected  to,  as  she  explained  to  her  com- 
panion, was  the  shilly-shallying  that  was 
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^oing  on  — of  course  she  did  not  mean  to 
accuse  any  one  in  particular;  of  course 
he  must  not  think  she  meant  for  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  old  Mr.  Challoner,  or  upon 
his  son  —  the  latter  indeed,  poor  dear,  was 
more  to  be  pitied  than  any  one,  — but  she 
was  sure  Dr.  Bell  must  see  it  was  a  hard 
case,  and  excuse  iier  if  she  spoke  plainly. 
The  truth  was,  the  girls  were  gettinoj  im- 
patient, and  Mr.  Tufnell  had  said  some- 
thing about  Easter;  and  if  Mary  could 
not  be  married  at  Easter,  Emily's  bridal 
would  be  but  a  poor  affair,  for  all  along 
they  had  set  their  hearts  on  having  the 
two  in  one.  And  indeed,  so  urgently  was 
the  worthy  gentleman  made  to  see  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  the  girls 
must  be  gratified,  the  weddings  must  come 
off,  old  Mr.  Challoner  must,  in  short,  die, 

—  that  he  was  speedily  brought  to  pro- 
nounce, with  all  the  authority  of  his  order, 
that  die  he  would  —  or  recover. 

CHAPTER   XXXVIII. 
A   DOUBTFUL  INVITATION. 

*'  So  every  sweet  with  sour  is  tempered  still, 
That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more  ; 
For  easy  things  that  may  be  got  at  will 
Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  little  store." 

Spenser. 

"  Well,  now,  I  have  got  it  all  for  you 
as  pat  as  you  please."  Mrs.  Tufnell  en- 
tered her  own  parlor  radiant  from  the 
interview  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 
"  I  am  right-down  glad  I  went,  Mary,"  she 
continued,  for  Mary  was  there,  awaiting 
in  some  anxiety  what  there  might  be  to 
tell;  "it  was  just  the  best  thought  possi- 
ble, that  of  seeing  Dr.  Bell.  We  may 
begin  upon  the  hemming  and  stitching  as 
soon  as  we  like,  he  says;  and,  dear  me! 
we  have  not  too  much  time  for  all  there 
will  be  to  be  done,  if  we  are  to  be  ready 
by  Easter.  The  great  thing  is,  however, 
will  old  Mr.  Challoner  be  ready  by  Easter  ? 
Bless  me!  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that. 
Never  you  heed  me,  Mary ;  you  know  I 
mean  no  harm." 

"What  did  Dr.  Bell  say.?"  demanded 
Mary  briefly. 

"  Says  we  may  take  his  word  for  it  that 
the  poor  old  gentleman,  — you  know  he  is 
old,  Mary,  and  we  must  all  die  sometime, 

—  and  so  Dr.  Bell  says  he  will  either  be 
dead  and  buried  by  Easter,  or  he  will  be 
out  of  all  danger  for  the  present.  For  the 
present,  he  says  ;  well,  that's  all  we  care 
about,  —  ahem, —  I  mean,  all  we  have  to 
think  about.  So  that's  settled,  and  a  great 
comfort  it  is  to  have  a  man  like  Dr.  Bell 
to  go  to.  So  now,  Mary,  you  just  write 
straight  away  to  Paris,  and  say " 


"  What  am  I  to  say  ?  '*  For  the  speaker 
paused. 

"OK,  you  must  put  it  into  your  own 
words,  my  dear;  but  'twill  be  easy  to 
show  that  you  are  thinking  about  Easter. 
You  might  perhaps  mention  that  Emily 
was  thinking  about  Easter.  No?  Would 
that  not  do?  Could  you  put  it  on  papa  ? 
But  papa  might  find  out,  and  it  would 
put  him  in  such  a  temper.  And  really  so 
fine  an  old  gentleman  as  old  Mr.  Challoner 
—  I  would  not  for  all  the  world  seem  to 
hurry  him.  But  just  you  get  in  the  word 
'  Easter,'  Mary,  and  see  what  comes  of 
it." 

Then  Mary  had  something  to  say  on  her 
own  account.  "  Such  an  odd  thing,  mam- 
ma !  what  do  you  think  ?  You  know,  this 
morning  we  were  talking  about  Miss 
Juliet  Appleby,  and  about  my  going  to  see 
her." 

"Nay,  Mary;  it  was  about  your  not 
going.  No  going  to  see  Miss  Juliet  Ap- 
pleby or  Miss  Juliet  Anybody,  who  is  just 
out  of  the  smallpox,  with  my  consent !  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Tufnell  with  unwonted 
decision.  "  Now,  my  dear,  don't  you 
think  of  it.  For,  letting  alone  the  infec- 
tion, papa  would  never  hear  of  your  mak- 
ing up  to  the  Windlasses,  and  paying  them 
the  compliment  of  going  out  to  the  Court. 
He  declares  the  Windlasses  think  them- 
selves too  grand  for  us  Clinkton  folks, 
and  that  they  must  be  laughing  in  their 
sleeves  at  all  the  fuss  we  make  now  that 
they  are  in  trouble.  If  they  do,  it  is  very 
ungrateful  of  them,  I  must  say,"  said  the 
good  woman,  with  a  heightened  color, 
"and  I  told  papa  he  ought  not  to  think 
such  ill  thoughts  of  any  one  ;  but  still,  for 
all  that,  I  must  say  I  would  not,  unasked, 
20  to  the  Court." 

"  But  suppose  you  were  asked  ?  " 

"That  I  am  never  likely  to  be;  and 
sure,  even  if  I  were " 

"  But  /  have  been,"  cried  her  daughter 
triumphantly.  "  Really  and  truly  1  am 
not  joking,  —  not  joking  in  the  least.  I 
have  been  asked  to  the  Court,  not  exactly 
by  the  Windlasses,  but,  better  still,  by 
this  very  Miss  Juliet  Appleby  about  whom 
there  has  been  all  the  stir  !  " 

"  Lor !  "  exclaimed  her  mother. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  mamma? 
Miss  Appleby  wishes  to  see  me ;  to  make 
my  acquaintance,  as  she  is  a  very  particu- 
lar friend  of  Jem's.  Very  particular 
friend,  she  said.  She  sent  me  ever  so 
pretty  a  message;  she  has  seen  no  one 
yet ;  and  I  am  the  first  person  she  wishes 
to  see." 

"Lor!  Jem  is  taking  you  into  high  so- 
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ciety  already,"  observed  Mrs.  Tufnell, 
with  maternal  {rratification,  and  for  the 
moment  every  other  feeling  subsided  into 
the  backfjround. 

"So,  then,  the  Prestons  asked  me  if  I 
could  go  to-morrow,"  proceeded  Mary, 
sensible  of  the  effect  produced,  "and  — " 

But  this  was  another  thing.  "Oh, 
really,  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  say 
yes  to  that,  Mary,  not  all  at  once.  We 
shall  have  to  think  it  over,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Tufnell,  untying  her  bonnet  -  strings. 
"  Don't  hurry  me,  child,  and  I'll  see  what 
can  be  done.  To  be  sure,  there's  Dr. 
Bell  —  what  a  comfort  that  man  is  !  —  and 
I  can  say  you  have  been  invited  to  go  " 
(proud  to  say  it);  "I  can  tell  him  of  the 
message,  and  he  must  decide.  But  don't 
you  be  too  hopeful,  Mary — not  of  to- 
morrow, at  all  events.  It  would  be  a 
pretty  thing  if  anything  were  to  happen  to 
you  next  —  far  worse  than  old  Mr.  Chal- 
loner,  poor  man." 

"  Now  don't  you  begin  with  any  non- 
sense, mamma;  nothing  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  me,"  replied  her  daughter  gaily. 
"  I  can  take  care  of  myself.  1  made  no 
promise  to  the  Prestons." 

"  Tiiat's  right ;  never  make  promises." 

"  But  if  they  ask  me  again,  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  not  go." 

Mrs.  Tufnell  sighed. 

"  Papa,"  she  said  that  evening,  "here 
is  our  Mary  has  had  a  queer  kind  of  an  in- 
vitation :  of  course  it  is  meant  as  a  compli- 
ment ;  but  all  the  same,  it  is  a  compliment 
we  could  do  without,  like  an  invitation  to 
a  funeral,  —  Miss  Juliet  Appleby  has  sent 
to  ask  Mary  to  go  and  see  her." 

"  Sent  to  Mary  !  "  said  he,  opening  his 
eyes. 

"Ay,  indeed  ;  sent  to  Mary." 

"But  what — sent  to  Mary!  What  in 
the  world  does  she  know  about  Mary  ?  " 

"Jem's  friend,  you  know.  She  is  Jem 
Challoner's  friend.  You  remember  he 
said  so  when  he  was  here.  When  the 
ball " 

"Oh,  ay!  I  remember.  But  I  don't 
see  that  being  Jem's  friend,  —  however" 

—  for  the  thought  of  Jem  was   mollifying 

—  "no  doubt  'tis  meant  civilly.  The 
Windlasses  are  coming  round,  are  they? 
What  is  Mary  asked  to?  To  dine  ?  Or 
to  stop?" 

"  Oh,  neither,  my  dear.  Just  to  drive 
out  of  an  afternoon  with  the  Prestons  —  " 

"  With  the  Prestons  ?  "     His  face  fell. 

"The    invitation     came 
Prestons,"  continued  his  wife. 

"  It  was  no  invitation  at  all,  then." 

"  Oh,  it  was  well  meant,  my  dear  !  And 


through    the 


the  poor  girl  is  not  able  for  writing  yet, 
no  doybt.  She  is  only  just  well  enough 
to " 

"  To  give  her  smallpox  to  others.  The 
devil  she  is  !  " 

"Fie,  fie,  papa!  and  before  the  girls 
too.  But  in  the  main  I  agree  with  papa, 
Mary.  You  know  I  told  you  so ;  and 
though  she  is  Jem's  friend,  she  can  wait 
a  week  or  two  before  she  becomes  yours." 

"Oh,  she  can't  do  that,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment!" cried  Mr.  Tufnell  sarcastically. 
"Mary  might  have  been  Mary  Tufnell 
long  enough  before  Miss  Juliet  Appleby, 
or  the  VVindlasses  either,  would  have 
troubled  their  heads  about  her  ;  but  if  she 
is  to  be  Mrs.  Challoner,  even  though  it 
is  only  poor  Jem,  the  youngest  of  them 
all,  with  ne'er  a  penny  —  now  Mary,  my 
girl,  don't  look  like  that  —  I  like  your  lad 
weU  enough  ;  he  has  been  fair  and  honest 
with  me,  and  if  he  has  no  money,  why,  you 
have  enough  for  both,  and  so  I  told  him, 
—  but  what  I  mean  is,  these  infernal  — 
hem -^aristocrats,  they  hang  on  to  one 
another  like  boys  at  prisoner's  base.  You 
are  worth  speaking  to  now,  because  you 
are  to  marry  into  a  county  family;  but  you 
might  have  trudged  about  the  streets  of 
Clinkton  all  your  life,  and  never  had  a 
nod  or  beck  from  one  of  the  whole  set,  if 
you  had  taken  a  plain  Clinkton  man  like 
your  poor  old  father." 

"  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
it,"  said  Mary.  "  If  Miss  Appleby  wishes 
to  be  friendly " 

"  Oh,  be  friendly,  be  friendly  if  you 
like " 

"Why  should  I  hold  out  against  her?" 

"  No  reason  at  all.  None  that  I  can 
see."     Mr.  Tufnell  was  still  ironical. 

"  Then,  may  I  go  to  the  Court  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

"Ah,  but  that's  another  pair  of  boots. 
As  long  as  you  are  under  my  roof,  I  am 
bound  to  see  that  you  don't  bring  your 
necks  into  danger.  When  you  and  Emily 
have  husbands  of  your  own,  it  will  be 
their  business  to  look  after  you;  and  I 
hope,"  more  good-temperedly,  "  I  hope 
they  will  be  able  to  manage  it — I  never 
could.  You  have  had  it  your  own  way, 
you  girls,  with  both  your  mother  and  me. 
Well,  well,  we  have  rubbed  along  pretty 
comfortably  on  the  whole,  I  must  say ; 
and  you  have  not  been  bad  girls  as  girls 
go.  I  suppose  you  will  lord  it  over  your 
husbands  next,  eh?  Well,  well,  I  shan't 
interfere;  that's  their  lookout;  you  will 
be  off  my  hands  by  that  time  :  but,  hang 
it  all !  after  bullying  your  poor  old  father 
all  his  days,  don't  go  and  get  the  small- 
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pox  because  you  can't  say  no  to  Miss  Ju- 
liet Appleby." 

Now  Mary  Tufnell  had  very  special 
cause  for  finding  this  injunction  hard  to 
bear. 

In  stating  that  Miss  Appleby  had  sent 
to  ask  her  to  Windlass  Court,  and  had 
given  as  her  reason  for  doing  so  that  she 
was  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  fiancie  of  a  friend,  Mary  had 
indeed  told  the  truth,  but  she  had  not 
told  the  whole  truth.  There  had  been  a 
secret  message  accompanying  the  osten- 
sible one.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
sender  had  a  communication  to  make, 
which,  she  believed,  would  justify  her  in 
asking  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  and 
that  Miss  Tufnell  should  repair  to  the 
Court  without  delay.  The  communication 
referred  to  Mr.  Challoner. 

Now  the  ambassador  to  whom  this  was 
intrusted  was  Miss  Fanny  Preston,  the 
very  person  to  do  so  important  and  mys- 
terious an  embassy  full  justice.  Miss 
Preston  had  been  out  at  the  Court  several 
times  after  Juliet  had  arrived  there,  and 
before  she  was  taken  ill ;  and  the  two 
girls  had  run  up  an  intimacy  which  had 
seemed  much  closer  than  it  actually  was 
when  Juliet  became  for  the  nonce  the 
heroine  of  Clinkton.  Then  Fanny  Pres- 
ton felt  sure  that  she  had  known  her  very 
well  indeed  ;  and  her  many  attentions  and 
sympathy  were  amply  rewarded  when  one 
day  she  was  begged,  through  the  medium 
of  a  disinfected  note,  to  get  at  Mary  Tuf- 
nell, and  bring  her  out  to  the  Court,  bait- 
ing the  hook  with  the  suggestive  message 
about  Jem  Challoner. 

It  took  at  once.  It  was  romantic  ;  that 
answered  with  Miss  Preston.  It  prom- 
ised fun  ;  that  drew  Mary  Tufnell. 

Both  young  ladies  having  thus  fully 
made  up  their  minds  to  go,  "  Dear,"  said 
Fanny,  putting  in  an  appearance  the  fol- 
lowing morning  —  it  was  a  bright,  clear, 
invigorating  February  morning  —  "Dear, 
don't  )'ou  think  that  if  your  parents  knew 
why,  they  would  take  off  their  prohibi- 
tion .? " 

"Oh,  there  was  no  prohibition  about 
it,"  retorted  Mary  briskly.  "Papa  inva- 
riably growls  and  snaps  if  anything  is 
proposed  out  of  the  common  way;  but  he 
never  means  half  he  says,  and  no  one 
really  minds.  We  just  let  him  have  it 
out,  and  then  we  do  as  we  please.  And 
mamma  would  be  all  right  if  Dr.  Bell — " 

"What!  She  goes  by  Dr.  Bell,  does 
she  ?  Then  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mary,  come 
along  at  once  to  Dr.  Bell's.  We'll  soon 
settle  the  doctor.     He  will  give  us  leave, 


I  know;  for  he  has  said  over  and  over 
again  that  she  might  see  anybody  now, 
and  that  there  has  been  no  infection  this 
long  while  past.  Miss  Appleby  herself 
says  that  he  has  given  her  permission  to 
receive  visitors." 

"Has  he  indeed.-*"  said  simple  Mary. 

"So  you  see  it's  all  right.  Come,  I 
have  the  phaeton  here,  and  I  told  Juliet  I 
would  be  out  in  the  morning:  I  knew  you 
would  be  more  likely  to  go  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  we  will  take  Dr.  Bell  by  the 
way,  and  be  at  the  Court  before  any  one 
knows  anything  about  us,"  cried  the  giddy 
girl  heedlessly. 

"But  the  Windlasses?" 

"  They  are  not  at  home.  They  left 
home  last  week.  There,  that  shows  you 
that  it  is  safe  enough.  They  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  go  about,  if  there 
had  been  infection  to  be  carried  with 
them." 

Very  little  more  persuasion  was  need- 
ed. With  a  day  so  fresh  and  tempting,  a 
phaeton  so  smart,  and  a  friend  so  press- 
ing and  animated,  who  could  have  resist- 
ed ?  Certainly  not  Mary  Tufnell;  in  a 
very  few  minutes  she  had  equipped  her- 
self in  her  prettiest  hat  and  tippet,  and 
with  her  gloves  in  her  hand  to  put  on  as 
they  went  —  thus  saving  time  (but  why 
so  anxious  to  save  time.'')  —  the  two  rat- 
tled down  the  street  at  the  brisk  little 
pony's  swiftest  trot,  and  they  were  well 
away  from  the  town  ere  either  drew  a 
breath,  or  ceased  to  look  eagerly  round 
every  corner. 

And  then,  "  I  declare  I  have  quite  for- 
gotten Dr.  Bell,"  cried  Fanny  laughing. 
"  Well,  never  mind.  I  know  for  a  posi- 
tive certainty  that  he  has  said  people  may 
go;  and  if  nobody  begins  to  go,  why  no- 
body will  follow.  Some  one  must  be 
the  first.  We  shall  be  the  first,  Mary. 
Neither  of  us  are  likely  subjects  for  dis- 
ease, and  I  want  so  much  to  see  how  she 
looks,  don't  you  ?  I  forgot,  though,  you 
did  not  know  her  before.  Well,  she  has 
had  a  bad  time  of  it,  poor  thing,  and 
one  ought  to  be  glad  one  can  do  any- 
thing  " 

"  But  I  wish  we  had  seen  Dr.  Bell," 
said  Mary. 

"  Bother  Dr.  Bell !  Hpw  could  I  be  so 
stupid!  We  passed  quite  close  to  his 
house,  too;  but  I  was  in  such  a  fright  lest 
we  should  be  stopped.  Have  you  been  to 
the  Windlasses'.?"  changing  the  subject 
hastily.  "'Tis  a  fine  place,  but  not  so 
fine  as  the  Challoners'.  I  envy  you  that, 
Mary;  you  will  be  quite  at  home  there. 
I  wonder,"  abruptly  —  "I  wonder  what  it 
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can  be  Miss  Appleby  has  to  say  about  — 
him." 

So  did  her  companion  also  wonder,  with 
a  naive,  pleasurable  certainty  of  its  being 
something  agreeable  to  listen  to,  and 
charming  to  repeat.  Everything  connect- 
ed with  her  marrying  Jem  Challoner  had 
hitherto  been  charming  and  agreeable; 
and  as  she  had  neither  fears  nor  doubts 
about  her  future  happiness  —  as  she  was 
proud  of  her  conquest,  and  satisfied  with 
all  its  accompaniments — it  was  without  a 
rufHe  on  her  brow,  or  a  quickening  of  her 
pulse,  that  she  heard  the  reply  given  to 
the  young  ladies'  request  for  admission  — 
namely,  that  Miss  Appleby  would  be  glad 
if  Miss  Tufnell  would  step  up-stairs  ;  but 
that,  as  only  one  visitor  could  be  allowed 
on  this  her  first  day  of  seeing  anybody, 
perhaps  Miss  Preston  would  excuse  being 
asked  to  wait  below. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
WORDSWORTH'S  RELATIONS  TO  SCIENCE. 

In  his  "  History  of  English  Thought 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  says  that  Wordsworth  "hates 
science,  because  it  regards  facts  without 
the  imaginative  and  emotional  coloring." 
The  statement  is  not  correct,  but  it  ex- 
presses the  belief  generally  held.  And 
that  this  unfounded  view  should  be  the 
common  one  is  scarcely  surprising  when 
we  consider  the  way  in  which  Wordsworth 
speaks  of  science  and  her  votaries  in  the 
few  writings  known  to  the  general  reader 
which  contain  any  allusion  to  them.  For 
example,  in  "Stanzas  suggested  in  a 
Steamboat  off  St.  Bees'  Head,"  he  declares 
that  to  prowess,  guided  by  the  keen  insight 
of  the  genius  of  our  age,  "  Matter  and 
spirit  are  as  one  machine."  In  "The 
Tables  Turned,"  he  contrasts  the  sweet- 
ness of  "the  lore  which  nature  brings" 
with  "our  meddling  intellect,"  which  "  mis- 
shapes the  beauteous  forms  of  things."  In 
his  notes  upon  his  poems  he  compares  the 
botanical  names  given  to  the  plants  and 
flowers  imported  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  with  the  touching  and  beautiful 
names  of  our  indigenous  flowers,  and 
says,  "Trade,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, physical  science,  and  mechanic  arts, 
out  of  which  so  much  wealth  has  arisen, 
have  made  our  countrymen  infinitely  less 
sensible  to  movements  of  imagination  and 
fancy  than  were  our  forefathers  in  their 
simple  state  of  society."  He  speaks  of 
the  better  days  when  "  Art's  abused  in- 


ventions were  unknown,"  and  of  "  undue 
respect"  for  "proud  discoveries  of  the 
intellect."  In  the  "Poet's  Epitaph,"  he 
calls  the  philosopher  "a  fingering  slave; 
one  that  would  peep  and  botanize  upon 
his  mother's  grave;"  and  speaks  of  his 
"  ever  dwindling  soul."  The  philosopher 
of  that  day  is  the  man  of  science  of  this, 
as  the  literary  and  scientific  societies  of 
this  day  are  the  legitimate  children  of  the 
literary  and  philosophical  societies  of 
ninety  years  ago.  Wordsworth's  botani- 
cal philosopher  is  the  man  of  science 
"  whose  mind  is  but  the  mind  of  his  own 
eyes,"  and  we  have  it  upon  the  authority 
of  our  poet,  endorsed  by  common  sense, 
that  such  a  one  "  is  a  slave,  the  meanest 
we  can  meet." 

But  we  must  remember  that  Words- 
worth's life  was  a  long  one,  and  that  he 
was  born  and  educated  before  scientific 
inquiry  had  claimed  the  general  accept- 
ance which  is  now  acknowledged  to  be 
her  due.  When  the  second  edition  of  his 
"Lyrical  Ballads  "  was  published,  in  the 
year  1800,  the  Linnasan  Society  was  the 
only  learned  body  in  England  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  a  single  branch  of 
physical  science.  The  Royal  Society  had 
existed  for  a  century  and  a  half,  but  the 
Royal  Institution  did  not  begin  its  labors 
until  that  very  year  ;  the  Geological  Soci- 
ety was  established  in  1808;  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers  in  1818 ;  and  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  in  1821.  The  great- 
est triumphs  of  steam  were  still  in  the 
far  future.  There  was  much  scientific 
speculation  indeed,  and  often  of  great 
value,  but  there  was  as  yet  little  patient, 
systematic,  and  widespread  observation. 
Scientific  inquiry  was  an  individual,  not  a 
general,  task.  It  had  but  little  hold  of 
the  popular  mind.  It  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  if  not  with  dread,  by  the 
religious  world,  who  did  not  see  that  to 
strive  against  truth  in  any  form  was  to 
strive  against  their  own  highest  ideal. 
Before  Wordsworth  died,  in  1850,  the 
world  of  thought  had  changed,  and  it  is 
no  discredit  to  him  to  acknowledge  that 
his  range  of  vision  had  widened.  His 
standpoint  from  time  to  time  was  differ- 
ent; but  I  hope  to  show  that  it  was 
always  a  reasonable  one,  always  rather  in 
advance  of,  than  behind,  the  times;  the 
standpoint  of  an  honest  and  earnest 
thinker,  who  was  indeed  a  poet,  but  none 
the  less  a  close  observer,  and  a  shrewd, 
practical,  and  common-sense  man. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  exhaust  the  in- 
stances of  the  scornful  way  in  which 
Wordsworth  speaks  of  him  whose  life  is 
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spent  in  the  consideration  of  details,  and 
who  never  rises  to  a  greneral  view,  never 
sees  beyond  "the  mind  of  his  own  eyes." 
Nor  shall  I  take  account  of  the  quality  of 
the  poetry  which  I  cite  or  quote.  I  con- 
fine myself  simply  to  what  bears  most 
directly  upon  my  theme,  and  pass  to  that 
slightly  tedious  poem,  in  nine  books,  •'  The 
Excursion,"  because  in  it  Wordsworth 
treats  frequently  and  fully  of  scientific  in- 
quiry and  its  results.  We  must  listen  to 
all  he  says  in  this  poem  on  the  subject,  or 
we  shall  assuredly  misconceive  his  rela"- 
tions  to  it. 

His  words  are  frequently  those  of  con- 
demnation. He  speaks  of  "  knowledge  ill 
begun  in  cold  remark  on  outward  things." 
and  ending  "with  formal  inference;"  of 
the  prying,  poring,  and  dwindling  of  the 
men  who,  "still  dividing  and  dividing 
still,"  would  weigh  the  planets  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  hand ;  of  the  philosophers  who 
prize  the  human  soul,  with  its  thousand 
faculties  and  twice  ten  thousand  interests, 
but  "  as  a  mirror  that  reflects  to  proud 
self-love  her  own  intelligence."  He  de- 
scribes "the  wandering  herbalist,"  who 
casts  a  slight  regard  of  transitory  interest 
upon  the  lofty  crags  and  masses  of  rock 
around  him,  whilst  peeping  anxiously 
about  "for  some  rare  floweret  of  the 
hills  ;  "  and  "  the  fellow  wanderer,"  whose 
road  and  pathway  may  be  traced  by  the 
scars  his  activity  leaves  behind:  — 

He  who  with  pocket-hammer  smites  the  edge 
Of  luckless  rock  or  prominent  stone,  disguised 
In  weather-stains  or  crusted  o'er  by  nature 
With  her  first  growths,  detaching  by  the  stroke 
A  chip  or  splinter  —  to  resolve  his  doubts; 
And,  with  that  ready  answer  satisfied, 
The  substance  classes  by  some  barbarous  name, 
And  hurries  on  ;  .  .  . 

and  thinks  himself  enriched, 
Wealthier,  and  doubtless  wiser,  than  before  ! 

Although  Wordsworth  was  brought  up 
in  the  pre-scientific  age,  he  knew  that  the 
world  may  be  wiser,  and  even  wealthier 
in  the  wealth  which  perishes  not  in  the 
possessing,  from  the  labors  of  patient  and 
laborious  observers  with  the  imaginative 
power  to  make  their  observations  of  worth, 
and  never  dreamed  of  including  such 
amongst  those  whom  he  satirized.  He 
expresses  indeed  his  admiration  of  "the 
great  Newton's  own  ethereal  self;"  he 
describes  with  praise  the  astronomical  re- 
searches of  the  Chaldeans,  amongst  whom 
"the  imaginative  faculty  was  lord  of  ob- 
servations natural ;  "  he  lauds  the  "nicest 
observation  and  unrivalled  skill"  of  the 
Greeks  ;  he  even  points  out  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  higher  mathematics 


and  poetry,  and  tells  how,  "in  geometric 
science,"  he  "found  both  elevation  and 
composed  delight ;  "  and  his  gentle  satire 
is  aimed  at  those,  and  at  those  alone, 
"  whose  mind  is  butihe  mind  of  their  own 
eyes,"  and  in  geology,  as  in  other  things, 
the  tribe  is  unlikely  to  become  extinct. 

He  says  frequently  and  plainly  that 
such  alone  are  the  men  he  objects  to,  and 
that  he  objects  to  them  because  they  never 
rise  above  that  which  they  see  to  that 
which  it  really  is  ;  because  they  place  the 
letter  above  the  spirit,  or  perhaps  do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  spirit,  the  light  in 
them  being  darkness.  He  is  careful  to 
explain  that  even  minute  scientific  inquiry 
has  not  necessarily  this  soul-dwindling 
effect ;  that  such  result  depends  upon  the 
character  and  capacity  of  the  individual 
inquirer;  that  the  human  mole  will  grub 
into  the  earth  wherever  you  may  place 
him,  and  be  satisfied  therewith.  "  Some 
are  of  opinion,"  Wordsworth  writes,  "  that 
the  habit  of  analyzing,  decomposing,  and 
anatomizing,  is  inevitably  unfavorable  to 
the  perception  of  beauty.  People  are  led 
into  this  mistake  by  overlooking  the  fact 
that  such  processes  being  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent within  the  reach  of  a  limited  intellect, 
we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  them  that  insen- 
sibility of  which  they  are  in  truth  the 
effect,  and  not  the  cause.  Admiration 
and  love,  to  which  aH  knowledge  truly 
vital  must  tend,  are  felt  by  men  of  real 
genius  in  proportion  as  their  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy  are  enlarged  ;  and 
the  beauty  in  form  of  a  plant  or  an  animal 
is  not  made  less,  but  more  apparent,  as  a 
whole,  by  a  more  accurate  insight  into  its 
constituent  properties  and  powers.  A 
savant,  who  is  not  also  a  poet  in  soul  and 
a  religionist  in  heart,  is  a  feeble  and  un- 
happy creature,"  But  he  speaks  of  the 
happiness  of  him  who,  "directed  by  a 
meek,  sincere,  and  humble  spirit,"  ex- 
plores not  human  nature  only  but  all 
natures,  to  the  end  that  he  may  find  the 
law  that  governs  each,  "the  constitutions, 
powers,  and  faculties,"  that  assign  to  every 
class  of  visible  beings  its  station  and  its 
office  — 

Through    all    the   mighty  commonwealth    of 

things. 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  man. 

He  does  not  hate  science  ;  he  only  sees 
clearly  the  errors  and  the  dangers  into 
which  an  undue  appreciation  of  it,  and  a 
neglect  of  that  which  is  outside  of  it,  may 
cause  its  votaries  to  fall.  He  does  not 
deny  that  it  is  an  important  realm  of  the 
intellect;  but  he  does  not   hold  it  to  be 
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the  most  important.     Take  such  a  passage 
as  the  familiar  one  :  — 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell, 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely  ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;   for  from  within  were 

heard 
Murmurings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  faith  ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things  ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power ; 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation. 

From  such  a  passage  we  learn  what  it 
is  which  Wordsworth  places  far  above 
scientific  knowledge.  He  does  not  teach 
that  poetry  and  science  are  necessarily 
antagonistic,  but  that  they  are  different. 
He  goes  even  further  than  this,  and  tells 
us  that  they  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
enemies,  but  as  intimate  allies.  True  that 
in  a  note  to  the  "  Preface  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads"  he  explains  that  "much  confu- 
sion has  been  introduced  into  criticism  by 
the  contradistinction  of  poetry  and  prose, 
instead  of  the  more  philosophical  one  of 
poetry  and  matter  of  fact,  or  science." 
But  this  is  no  more  than  most  men  would 
readily  admit.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
more  or  less  felicitous  expression.  Words- 
worth holds  that  science  will  only  be  a 
"precious  visitant,"  that  it  will  only  be  of 
true  worth  when  the  loftier  teachings  of 
poetry  supplement  and  embrace  its  in- 
struction ;  that  the  man  who  neglects  the 
imaginative  side  of  his  intellect  cannot 
truly  live;  and  that  scientific  observation, 
which  has  no  out-look  beyond  the  naked 
object,  will  make  man  dull  and  inanimate, 
will  chain  him  to  that  object  as  a  slave, 
instead  of  supporting  and  guiding  his 
mind's  excursive  power. 

When  he  turns  to  the  visible  outcome 
of  scientific  research,  and  considers  the 
results  of  the  practical  application  of  sci- 
entific discovery  to  the  useful  arts,  he 
sees  both  sides  of  the  case  and  states 
them  fairly.  He  takes  a  view  which  is 
remarkable  indeed  for  common  sense,  and 
in  it,  as  in  the  whole  of  his  relations  to 
science,  we  are  struck  by  the  unerring 
instinct  which  leads  him  to  admire  the 
good  and  eschew  the  evil.  He  tells  how 
the  little  hamlets  have  grown  into  huge, 
continuous,  and  compact  towns  ;  how  the 
furthest  glens  have  been  penetrated  "  by 
stately  roads,  easy  and  bold  :  "  — 


And  wheresoe'er  the  traveller  turns  his  steps, 
He  sees  the  barren  wilderness  erased, 
Or  disappearing;  triumph  that  proclaims 
How  much  the  mild  directress  of  the  plough 
Owes  to  alliance  with  these  new-born  arts  ! 
Hence   is   the  wide  sea  peopled  —  hence  the 

shores 
Of  Britain  are  resorted  to  by  ships 
Freighted  from  every  climate  of  the  world 
With   the  world's   choicest   produce.     Hence 

that  sum 
Of  keels  that  rest  within  her  crowded  ports, 
Or  ride  at  anchor  in  her  sounds  and  bays ; 
That  animating  spectacle  of  sails 
That,  through  her  inland  regions,  to  and  fro 
Pass  with  the  respirations  of  the  tide, 
Perpetual,  multitudinous  ! 

He  is  writing  before  beneficent  legisla- 
lation  began  to  root  out  that  infant  slavery 
in  England  under  which  mere  babies 
worked  twice  the  hours  which  grown  men 
will  now  consent  to  labor,  and  at  tasks  of 
the  most  fatiguing  and  degrading  kind. 
And  he  looks  upon  both  sides  of  the 
shield,  and  tells  also  of  the  darker  aspect 
of  the  great  change  which  has  come  over 
the  land :  — 

When  soothing  darkness  spreads 
O'er  hill  and  vale  .  ,  . 

and  the  punctual  stars, 
While  all  things  else  are  gathering   to  their 

homes. 
Advance,  and  in  the  firmament  of  heaven 
Glitter  —  but  undisturbing,  undisturbed  ; 
As  if  their  silent  company  were  charged 
With  peaceful  admonitions  for  the  heart 
Of  all-beholding  Man,  earth's  thoughtful  lord  ; 
Then  in  full  many  a  region,  once  like  this, 
The  assured  domain  of  calm  simplicity 
And  pensive  quiet,  an  unnatural  light, 
Prepared  for  never-resting  Labor's  eyes, 
Breaks  from  a  many-windowed  fabric  huge; 
And,  at  the  appointed  hour,  a  bell  is  heard, 
Of  harsher  import  than  the  curfew  knoll 
That  spake  the  Norman  conqueror's  stern  be- 
hest — 
A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil  ! 
Disgorged  are  now  the  ministers  of  day ; 
And,  as  they  issue  from  the  illumined  pile, 
A   fresh   band   meets   them   at    the   crowded 

door  — 
And  in  the  courts  —  and  where  the  rumbling 

stream 
That  turns  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels. 
Glares,  like  a  troubled  spirit,  in  its  bed 
Among  the  rocks  below  ;  men,  maidens,  youths, 
Mother  and  little  children,  boys  and  girls. 
Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resumes 
Within  this  temple,  where  is  offered  up 
To  .Gain,  the  master  idol  of  the  realm, 
Perpetual  sacrifice. 

Fully  and  earnestly  had  Wordsworth 
felt  the  miserable  inequalities  in  the  con- 
ditions of  existence,  the  depth  of  sadness 
in  the  lives  of  too  many  of  the  working 
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poor,  and  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
those  in  our  great  cities,  where  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  discovery  has  been 
carried  the  furthest,  "  who  sit  in  darkness 
and  there  is  no  light."  Nobly  does  he 
exclaim,  and  his  exclamation  claims  audi- 
ence of  all  men  now  as  forcibly  as  when  it 
was  penned  :  — 

Our  life  is  turned 
Out  of  her  course,  whenever  man  is  made 
An  offering  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right,  or  interest  in  the  end  ; 
Used  or  abused,  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 

Warmly  does  he  protest  in  his  latter 
days  against  the  thirst  for  gold  which 
would  leave  "  no  nook  of  English  ground 
secure  from  rash  assault."  He  inveighs 
in  bitter  terms  against  the  invasion  of  his 
favorite  mountain  solitudes  by  the  ruth- 
less railway  director  in  search  of  divi- 
dends. And  his  words  have  helped  to 
save,  in  our  own  day,  these  last  refuges 
of  repose  from  the  ravages  of  railways, 
saved  them  not  only  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  or  for  wealthy  visitors,  but 
for  the  toiling  masses  of  our  great  centres 
of  industry  in  the  north  of  England,  who, 
thanks  to  the  proper  application  of  rail- 
ways, are  able  to  escape  from  time  to  time 
for  a  few  hours  from  the  ceaseless  whir 
and  hum  of  machinery  into  these  lovely 
and  noble  scenes,  to  '*  let  the  misty  moun- 
tain wind  be  free  to  blow  against  them," 
and  to 

Feel  that  this  cold  metallic  motion  is 
Not  all  the  life  God  fashions  or  reveals. 

The  two  letters  to  the  Morning  Post, 
in  which  Wordsworth,  in  1844,  discussed 
the  projected  Kendal  and  Windermere 
railway,  are  good  examples  of  the  calm, 
sensible,  and  thorough  way  in  which  he 
argues  a  question.  He  does  not  rave 
wildly  against  all  railways,  nor  does  he 
assume  that  all  men,  whether  they  be 
rich  or  poor,  are  fitted  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  nature.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  Wordsworth,  of  Ruskin,  and  of  hum- 
bug, in  the  present  day's  ready-made  en- 
thusiasm for  natural  beauty  or  grandeur, 
led  up  to  by  excellent  roads,  and  not  too 
remote  from  comfortable  and  well-ordered 
inns.  But  he  puts  his  points  strongly: 
"  The  railway  power,  we  know  well,  will 
not  admit  of  being  materially  counter- 
acted by  sentiment;  and  who  would  wish 
it  where  large  towns  are  connected,  and 
the  interests  of  trade  and  agriculture  are 
substantially  promoted  by  such  mode  of 
inter-communication  ?     But  be  it  remem- 


bered, that  this  case  is  a  peculiar  one,  and 
that  the  staple  of  the  country  is  its  beauty 
and  its  character  of  retirement."  And 
again,  "The  time  of  life  at  which  I  have 
arrived  may,  I  trust,  if  nothing  else  will, 
guard  me  from  the  imputation  of  having 
written  from  any  selfish  interests,  or  from 
fear  of  disturbance  which  a  railway  might 
cause  to  myself.  If  gratitude  for  what 
repose  and  quiet  in  a  district  hitherto,  for 
the  most  part,  not  disfigured,  but  beauti- 
fied by  human  hands,  have  done  for  me 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  and  hope 
that  others  might  hereafter  be  benefited 
in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same 
country,  be  selfishness,  then,  indeed,  but 
not  otherwise,  I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 
Nor  have  I  opposed  this  undertaking  on 
account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
merely,  but,  as  hath  been  intimated,  for 
the  sake  of  every  one,  however  humble 
his  condition,  who,  coming  hither,  shall 
bring  with  him  an  eye  to  perceive,  and  a 
heart  to  feel  and  worthily  enjoy." 

Wordsworth  was  no  simple  reviler  of 
railways  or  of  other  useful  scientific  ap- 
pliances.    He  felt  the  grandeur  of  the 

Motions  and  means,  on  land  and  sea,  at  war 
With  old  poetic  feeling. 

He  would  not  judge  them  amiss.  He 
had  "that  prophetic  sense  of  future 
change,  that  power  of  vision,"  which  en- 
abled him  to  discover  the  soul  which'  is 
behind  even  "steamboats,  viaducts,  and 
railways,"  and  he  sang  of  them  :  — 

In  spite  of  all  that  beauty  may  disown 
In  your  harsh  features,  Nature  doth  embrace 
Her  lawful  offspring  in  man's  art ;  and  Time, 
Pleased  with  your   triumphs  o'er  his  brother 

Space, 
Accepts  from  your  bold  hands  the  proffered 

crown 
Of  hope,  and  smiles  on  you  with  cheer  sub- 
lime. 

He  is  not  led  to  hate  science  because 
many  of  its  votaries  can  see  nothing  be- 
yond it,  nor  to  decry  its  practical  applica- 
tion because  of  the  many  abuses  attendant 
upon  that  application.  On  the  contrary, 
he  bursts  forth  into  full  acknowledgment 
of  the  might  of  the  power  which  he  will 
not  hold  all  mighty:  — 

Yet  do  I  exult, 
Casting  reserve  away  —  exult  to  see 
An  intellectual  mastery  exercised 
O'er  the  blind  elements  ;  a  purpose  given, 
A  perseverance  fed  ;  almost  a  soul 
Imparted  —  to  brute  matter.     I  rejoice, 
Measuring  the  force  of  those  gigantic  powers, 
That,  by  the  thinking  mind,  have  been  com- 
pelled 
To  serve  the  will  of  feeble-bodied  Man. 
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This  surely  should  go  far  to  dispel  the 
delusion  that  Wordsworth  hated  science. 
You  do  not  hate  the  less  because  you  hold 
that  it  is  included  in  the  greater.  You 
can  scarcely  hate  that  which  you  exult  in 
and  rejoice  at. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  book  of 
"The  Excursion,"  we  learn  what,  to 
Wordsworth,  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter :  — 

To  every  form  of  being  is  assigned 
An  active  principle  :  howe'er  removed 
From  sense  and  observation,  it  subsists 
In  all  things,  in  all  natures  ;  in  the  stars 
Of  azure  heaven,  the  unenduring  clouds, 
In  flower  and  tree,  in  every  pebbly  stone 
That  paves  the  brooks,  the  stationary  rocks, 
The  moving  waters,  and  the  invisible  air. 
Whate'er  exists  hath  properties  that  spread 
Beyond  itself,  communicating  good, 
A  simple  blessing,  or  with  evil  mixed; 
Spirit  that  knows  no  insulated  spot. 
No  chasm,  no  solitude  ;  from  link  to  link 
It  circulates,  the  soul  of  all  the  worlds. 

This  is  that  which  we  must  remember 
whatever  else  we  may  forget  —  this  spirit, 
this  living  principle,  this  "soul  of  all 
the  worlds."  Preached  often  indeed  by 
Wordsworth,  the  central  thought  of  all 
his  poetry,  but  not  of  his  alone.  This 
same  truth  we  find  in  Genesis,  "And  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters;"  this  in  Proverbs,  "Rejoicing  in 
the  habitable  part  of  his  earth;  and  my 
delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men;" 
this  in  John,  "  In  him  was  life,  and  the  life 
was  the  light  of  men;  "this  in  Milton's 
"holy  light,  offspring  of  heaven  first 
born  ;  "  this  in  Cowper's,  "  There  lives  and 
works  a  soul  in  all  things  ; "  this  in  Shel- 
ley's "light  whose  smile  kindles  the  uni- 
verse;" this  in  Matthew  Arnold's  "calm 
soul  of  all  things  ; "  and  in  Robert  Brown- 
ing's, ','  The  forests  had  done  it ;  "  this  re- 
peated in  many  forms  by  all  true  poets  in 
all  true  poetry,  of  which  it  is,  indeed,  a 
fundamental  truth.  And  this  being  so, 
however  closely  we  may  observe,  what- 
ever laws  we  may  discover,  however  often 
we  may  "triumph  o'er  a  secret  wrung 
from  nature's  close  reserve,"  we  have 
made  but  a  little  further  progress  into  the 
illimitable  unknown;  we  are  "groping 
blindly  in  the  darkness,"  until,  by  this 
talisman,  we  "touch  God's  right  hand 
in  that  darkness,  and  are  lifted  up  and 
strengthened." 

Then  we  gather  from  Wordsworth's 
poems  that  he  fully  recognized  the  true 
value  of  science,  and  acknowledged  the 
benefits  to  mankind  accruing  from  scien- 
tific investigation  applied  to  the  arts  of 


every-day  life.  We  gather  also  that  he 
saw  how  the  value  of  these  benefits  was 
diminished  by  their  inherent  dangers. 
And  he  is  careful  to  point  out  the  chief 
danger,  that  of  causing  the  soul  to  dwin- 
dle by  centring  its  life  upon  petty,  or 
even  upon  important,  details,  whilst  neg- 
lecting the  wider  and  higher  fields  of 
vision. 

His  views  upon  this  matter  are  yet 
more  directly  stated  in  his  prose  writings 
—  those  writings  so  full  of  interest  and  of 
wisdom,  yet  so  little  known.  In  the  pam- 
phlet usually  called  "The  Convention  of 
Cintra  "  there  are  many  passages  in  which 
he  points  out  the  danger  I  have  referred 
to,  and  the  way  in  which  it  must  be  avoid- 
ed.    I  shall  quote  but  one  of  these  :  — 

In  many  parts  of  Europe  (and  especially  in 
our  own  country),  men  have  been  pressing  for- 
ward, for  some  time,  in  a  path  which  has  be- 
trayed by  its  fruitfulness ;  furnishing  them 
constant  employment  for  picking  up  things 
about  their  feet,  when  thoughts  were  perishing 
in  their  minds.  While  mechanic  arts,  manu- 
factures, agriculture,  commerce,  and  all  those 
products  of  knowledge  which  are  confined  to 
gross,  definite,  and  tangible  objects,  have, 
with  the  aid  of  experimental  philosophy,  been 
every  day  putting  on  more  brilliant  colors,  the 
splendor  of  the  imagination  has  been  fading. 
.  .  .  Animal  comforts  have  been  rejoiced  over, 
as  if  they  were  the  end  of  being.  .  .  .  Now  a 
country  may  advance,  for  some  time,  in  this 
course  with  apparent  profit ;  these  accomoda- 
tions, by  zealous  encouragement,  may  be  at- 
tained, and  still  the  peasant  or  artisan,  their 
master,  be  a  slave  in  mind  —  a  slave  rendered 
even  more  abject  by  the  very  tenure  under 
which  these  possessions  are  held  ;  and  if  they 
veil  from  us  this  fact,  or  reconcile  us  to  it,  they 
are  worse  than  worthless. 

1  do  not  wish  to  argue  that  physical 
science  has  any  prominent  place  in  Words- 
worth's writings.  That  was  not  to  be 
expected,  for  reasons  already  sufficiently 
stated.  But  whenever  it  does  come  across 
his  path,  and  he  has  to  notice  it,  he  does 
so  in  a  clear-sighted  and  sympathetic  way. 
This  is  the  case  throughout  all  his  writ- 
ings, from  the  familiar  letters  to  his  friends 
to  the  formal  and  carefully  polished  son- 
net; from  his  youthful  days  to  the  fulness 
of  his  years.  He  studiously  discriminates 
between  that  which  is  evil  and  that  which 
is  good,  and  when  he  condemns,  his  con- 
demnation is  confined  to  those  particular 
points  upon  which  our  greatest  scientists 
would  cordially  unite  with  him.  As  in 
the  last  quotation,  he  points  out  the  prac- 
tical dangers  which  he  saw  in  the  too 
complete  absorption  in  scientific  pursuits, 
so  ia  the  following  words,  from  his  essay 
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on  the  "Principles  of  Poetry,"  he  states 
explicitly  what  his  views  really  were  upon 
the  relations  between  poetry  and  science: 

The  poet  considers  man  and  nature  as  essen- 
tially adapted  to  each  other,  and  the  mind  of 
man  as  naturally  the  mirror  of  the  fairest  and 
most  interesting  properties  of  nature  ;  and  thus 
the  poet,  prompted  by  this  feeling  of  pleasure, 
which  accompanies  him  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  studies,  converses  with  general 
nature  with  affections  akin  t.o  those  which, 
through  labor  and  length  of  time,  the  man  of 
science  has  raised  up  in  himself,  by  conversing 
with  those  particular  parts  of  nature  which 
are  the  objects  of  his  studies.  The  knowledge 
both  of  the  poet  and  the  man  of  science  is 
pleasure,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  one  cleaves 
to  us  as  a  necessary  part  of  our  existence,  our 
natural  and  inalienable  inheritance  ;  the  other 
is  a  personal  and  individual  acquisition,  slow 
to  come  to  us,  and  by  no  habitual'.and  direct 
sympathy  connecting  us  with  our  fellow-beings. 
The  man  of  science  seeks  truth  as  a  remote 
and  unknown  benefactor;  he  cherishes  and 
loves  it  in  his  solitude  :  the  poet,  singing  a 
song  in  which  all  human  beings  join  with  him, 
rejoices  in  the  presence  of  truth  as  our  visible 
friend  and  hourly  companion.  Poetry  is  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is 
the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the 
countenance  of  all  science.  .  .  . 

If  the  labors  of  men  of  science  should  ever 
create  any  material  revolution,  direct  or  in- 
direct, in  our  condition,  and  in  the  impres- 
sions which  we  habitually  receive,  the  poet 
will  sleep  then  no  more  than  at  present ;  he 
will  be  ready  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  man 
of  science,  not  only  in  those  general  indirect 
effects,  but  he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sen- 
sation into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the 
science  itself.  The  remotest  discoveries  of 
the  chemist,  the  botanist,  or  mineralogist,  will 
be  as  proper  objects  of  the  poet's  art  as  any 
upon  which  it  can  be  employed,  if  the  time 
should  ever  come  when  these  things  shall  be 
familiar  to  us,  and  the  relations  under  which 
they  are  contemplated  by  the  followers  of  these 
respective  sciences  shall  be  manifestly  and  pal- 
pably material  to  us  as  enjoying  and  suffering 
beings.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
what  is  now  called  science,  thus  familiarized 
to  men,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on,  as  it  were,  a 
form  of  flesh  and  blood,  the  poet  will  lend  his 
divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration,  and 
will  welcome  the  being  thus  produced  as  a 
dear  and  genuine  inmate  of  the  household  of 
man. 

Thus,  then,  both  from  his  prose  and 
poetry  we  have  seen  what  Wordsworth 
thought  of  the  relations  between  poetry 
and  science,  and  have  learned  how  grave 
a  misconception  it  is  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
science-hater.  Since  he  ceased  to  write 
science  has  made  gigantic  strides,  and 
has  fulfilled  some  of  his  demands,  and 
our  true  poets  have  not  failed  in  some 


measure  to  recognize  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  f^ct.  But  the  dangers  which  he 
foresaw  are  still  present  with  us,  and  in 
ever-increasing  strength.  They  are  actu- 
al, not  imaginary  dangers  —  dangers  which 
affect  our  every-day  lives;  and  Words- 
worth's warning  voice  is  even  of  greater 
value  in  our  time  than  it  was  in  his  own. 

For  this  is  the  day  of  specialized  study 
—  of  specialized  life.  In  all  branches  of 
human  affairs,  intense  competition,  the 
pressure  of  numbers,  the  desire  to  go  far, 
the  wish  to  know  much  and  to  know  it 
accurately,  have  led  to  subdivision  of  la- 
bor, to  the  individual  man's  becoming  a 
specialist  —  in  some  instances  *'a  tool  or 
implement."  In  our  manufactories  ap- 
prentices no  longer  learn  a  trade  but  one 
department  of  a  multiform  business.  In 
medicine  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
become  attached  to  some  special  form  of 
disease  or  disaster;  in  painting  to  walk 
along  a  certain  path  —  that  usually  which 
is  most  economical  of  thought.  In  sci- 
ence it  is  really  necessary  that  a  man 
should  choose  his  subject,  and  devote  his 
life  to  it,  if  he  is  to  make  any  substantial 
progress,  but  it  is  his  workaday  life,  not 
his  whole  life,  which  must  be  so  devoted. 
The  stunting  and  dwindling  soul-proc- 
esses must  be  counteracted;  and  surely 
it  is  to  poetry  that  we  must  look  as  to  the 
force  which  can  best  counteract  them. 
Specializing  is  in  its  infancy  in  England 
as  compared  with  Germany,  and  in  Ger- 
many it  has  become  so  universal  that 
poetry  has  almost  ceased  to  be  written. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  eminent  French 
critic  said  that,  owing  to  the  specializing 
tendency  of  science  and  to  its  all-devour- 
ing force,  poetry  would  cease  to  be  read 
in  fifty  years.  Not  English  poetry,  I 
trust  and  believe.  We  live  in  a  time  of 
transition.  Science,  which  has  won  for 
mankind  liberty  of  thought,  and  which 
has  created  for  mankind  "new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,"  receives  in  our  day  her 
full  meed  of  praise.  But  all  movements 
which  depend  upon  the  mind  of  man  go 
forward  in  tides,  and,  for  the  moment,  the 
tide  of  science  flows  on  to  the  full  whilst 
that  of  art  is  on  the  ebb.  It  is  a  time 
when  it  behoves  those  who  believe  that 
the  relations  of  Wordsworth  towards  sci- 
ence were  true  and  wise  ones,  to  be  firm 
in  upholding  them,  and  whilst,  with  him, 
exulting  "to  see  an  intellectual  mastery 
exercised  o'er  the  blind  elements,"  yet  to 
keep  ever  before  the  minds  of  men  that 
the  higher  life  is  that  which  passes  be- 
yond the  realms  of  sense  into  those  of 
spirit ;  that  there  are  emotions,  passions, 
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longings  of  the  mind  of  man,  which  are 
just  as  truly  facts,  and  enter  just  as  largely 
into  the  web  of  life,  nay,  which  demand 
to  be  studied,  understood,  and  accounted 
for,  just  as  faithfully,  and  with  just  as 
fatal  consequences  for  neglect  or  misun- 
derstanding, as  any  of  the  laws  which 
affect  the  physical  world. 

R.  Spence  Watson. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
MADAME  DE   KRUDENER. 

"L' amour-propre  est  de  tousles  contraires:  .  .  .  il  est 
sincere  et  dissimul^.  —  De  la  Rochefoucauld." 

PART  I. 

Madame  de  Krudener,  the  mystic 
directress  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  the 
author  of  a  charming  French  novel 
founded  upon  a  touching  episode  in  her 
own  life,  came  into  the  world  in  an  incon- 
gruous time  and  situation.  She  would 
have  been  in  a  congenial  atmosphere 
amidst  English  or  American  sectarians  ; 
she  might  have  become  a  great  saint  if 
she  had  been  educated  under  the  grave 
influences  which  disciplined  and  formed 
the  saints.  But  Madame  de  Krudener, 
born  in  a  Russian  province  barely  thirty 
years  before  the  great  Revolution  — 
Madame  de  Krudener  in  the  great  world 
at  a  time  when  scepticism  was  the  fashion 
of  the  world  —  is  an  enigma  and  an  anom 
aly  to  herself  and  to  others.  For,  what- 
ever may  have  been  said  and  written  to 
the  contrary,  one  is  disposed  to  believe, 
after  studying  her  life  and  character,  that 
the  author  of  "Valerie  "  generally  duped 
herself  as  well  as  others. 

She  was  not  a  common  charlatan  delib- 
erately trading  upon  the  credulity  of  those 
about  her;  she  was  une  femme  exaltde^ 
who  worshipped  herself  idealized,  whose 
convictions  were  sincerely  egotistical,  and 
who  had  that  power  of  convincing  others 
which  sincere  conviction  gives.  She  was 
enthusiastic,  and  enthusiasm  is  conta- 
gious. She  conquered  the  incredulous 
and  subdued  even  those  who  resisted 
her,  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that 
Alexander,  naturally  predisposed  to  reli- 
gious sentiment,  accepted  her  as  an  in- 
spired oracle  and  believed,  whilst  her 
influence  over  him  remained  unbroken,  in 
her  prophetic  mission. 

Barbe-Julie  de  Wietinghoff,  afterwards 
Madame  de  Kriidener,  was  born  at  Riga 
in  the  year  1764,  of  parents  of  German 
origin  professing  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  province  of  Livonia,  of  which  Riga 


is  the  capital,  has  been  subject  to  various 
masters.  Before  it  was  annexed  by  Rus- 
sia it  belonged  at  different  times  to 
Sweden  and  to  Denmark,  and,  at  a  still 
earlier  date,  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  one  of  whom,  an  ancestor  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Wietinghoff's,  was  governor  of 
the  province  in  the  fourteenth  centur}'. 
This  office  was  again  held  by  a  De  Wie- 
tinghoff, also  a  master  of  the  order,  in  the 
following  century.  The  fortunes  of  the 
family  declined  however  in  Livonia,  until, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great, 
a  De  Wietinghoff,  availing  himself  of  his 
privilege  as  a  nobleman  (for  commerce  in 
Russia  was  then  exclusively  reserved  to 
persons  of  noble  birth),  embarked  in 
trade,  became  rich,  and  bought  a  palace 
in  St.  Petersburg,  land  in  Livonia,  and 
built  for  himself  at  Riga  a  house  with  a 
private  theatre  attached  to  it.  The  the- 
atre he  was  afterwards  induced  to  sell  to 
the  town,  upon  condition  that  two  boxes, 
communicating  with  the  house  by  a  pri- 
vate door,  should  be  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  family. 

Barbe-Julie  spoke  French  as  well  as 
German  (her  natural  language)  so  soon 
as  she  could  talk,  but  of  education  in  any 
other  respect  she  received  none.  In  1774 
she  travelled  with  her  parents  to  Germany, 
where  her  eldest  sister,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
girl,  was  left  at  an  institution  for  such 
afflicted  persons  at  Hamburg.  Spa,  then 
crowded  with  fashionable  visitors,  was 
next  visited,  and  here  the  De  Wieting- 
hoffs  made  many  acquaintances,  and  the 
little  Barbe  herself,  having  the  reputation 
of  being  an  heiress,  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  notice.  She  was  tall  for  her  age,  her 
eyes  were  large  and  blue,  her  hair  remark- 
ably beautiful,  wavy,  and  picturesque,  her 
arms  well  formed,  but  her  movements 
were  awkward,  her  complexion  muddled, 
her  nose  rather  thick,  and  her  lips  promi- 
nent. 

The  following  winter  was  spent  in 
Paris,  where  the  prejudices  of  the  De 
Wietinghoffs  against  the  literary  world 
made  them  shun  savants  and  encyclo- 
paedists, and  devote  themselves  to  the 
society  of  the  fashionable  and  great. 
Vestris,  le  diou  {die?^)  de  la  danse,  as  he 
modestly  called  himself,  became  Barbe's 
dancing-master,  and  found  her  so  hopeless 
a  pupil,  that  her  exquisitely  graceful 
movements,  when  he  met  her  in  later 
years,  seemed  to  him  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  of  transformation. 

A  French  lady  —  Mile.  Lignol  —  who 
spoke  her  own  language  well,  and  under- 
stood deportment,  but  whose  only  other 
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accomplishment  was  the  art  of  neUing, 
was  enjjaged  as  her  oroverness  ;  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  defects  in  her 
instructress's  science  and  power  of  teach- 
ing, when  Mademoiselle  de  Wietinghoff, 
after  a  visit  to  England,  returned  to  Riga, 
she  was  supposed  to  be  a  travelled  prod- 
igy of  culture  and  talents.  Her  religious 
instinct,  we  are  naively  told,  developed 
early,  and  in  a  most  characteristic  fashion. 
*'  Gifted,"  saj's  Monsieur  Eymard,  her 
admiring  biographer,  "to  a  remarkable 
degree  with  the  religious  instinct,  and 
deeply  imbued  with  tiie  sentiment  that 
man  must  bend  the  knee  to  divinity,  she 
involuntarily  posed  as  a  divinity  herself, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  expected 
every  one  to  fall  down  before  her  and 
languish  at  her  feet." 

At  sixteen  her  hand  was  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  a  gentleman  whose  property  ad- 
joined her  father's,  and  whose  suit  her 
parents  approved.  The  affair  was  settled, 
not  only  without  the  young  lady's  feelings 
being  consulted,  but  in  spite  of  her  openly 
expressed  repugnance.  Before,  however, 
the  wedding  could  take  place,  she  sick- 
ened with  scarlet  fever,  and  remained, 
even  •  after  her  recovery,  disfigured  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  that  the  gentleman, 
either  for  this  or  some  more  loyal  reason, 
withdrew  his  proposals,  and  released  her 
from  an  engagement  she  had  taken  every 
pains  to  show  him  she  detested.  Two 
years  later  the  Baron  de  Kriidener  be- 
came her  suitor,  and  met  with  a  different 
reception.  He  was  twenty  years  older 
than  the  young  lady,  and  had  been  already 
twice  married  and  twice  divorced  ;  but 
these  domestic  mishaps  had  not  had  the 
effect  of  disgusting  him  with  married  life, 
for  at  the  time  he  made  his  offer  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Wietinghoff  he  is  said  to  have 
been  "suffering  from  the  loneliness  of  his 
widowhood,"  as  well  as  requiring  some 
one  to  take  care  of  his  daughter,  a  child 
of  nine  years  old,  whom  he  was  too  much 
occupied  to  attend  to  himself.  He  v^-as  a 
clever  and  well-educated  man  of  the  world, 
an  honest  and  skilful  diplomatist,  his 
manners  polished  and  agreeable,  his  kind- 
ness, as  the  sequel  proved,  inexhaustible, 
he  was  acquainted  v.'ith  almost  every  court 
in  Europe,  and  introduction  to  the  most 
delightful  society  in  the  world  awaited  his 
bride.  Altogether  he  was  a  suitor  whom 
a  young  lady  would  be  unlikely  to  despise, 
and  at  least  he  fulfilled  the  conditions 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Wietinghoff  had 
laid  down  to  herself  as  indispensable.  "  I 
would  have  them  marry  me,"  she  said, 
"to  some  one  I  love  or  could  love,  but  if 


my  feelings  are  not  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, at  least  let  them  give  me  a  husband 
who  has'  sometliing  in  him  which  will  en- 
gross my  mental  faculties,  or  satisfy,  if 
not  my  heart,  at  any  rate  my  vanity." 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  the  cha- 
teau of  the  baron's  mother,  where,  in 
company  with  his  sister,  Madame  de  May- 
endorff,  who  was  Barbe's  godmother  and 
the  author  of  the  match,  the  honeymoon 
was  spent,  with  due  observance  of  an 
etiquette  so  ceremonious  that  it  required 
Madame  de  Mayendorff  always  to  address 
her  brother's  wife  as  "Your  Excellency," 
and  Madame  de  Kriidener  to  call  her 
"  xMadame,  my  sister." 

Soon  M.  de  Kriidener  discovered  that 
his  young  bride  was  very  intelligent,  and 
began  to  form  her  mind  and  character 
according  to  his  ideas  of  the  education 
requisite  for  a  woman  of  the  world.  He 
gave  her  novels  to  read ;  he  made  her 
study  music  and  practise  dancing;  he 
arranged  private  theatricals,  in  which  she 
acted  with  himself.  A  few  months  after 
the  marriage  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
the  North,  afterwards  Emperor  Paul  and 
Empress  Marie,  paid  a  visit  to  M.  and 
Madame  de  Kriidener,  and  for  their  re- 
ception, although  the  season  was  mid- 
winter, the  chateau  was  filled  with  flowers, 
and  so  thoroughly  warmed  with  hot  air 
that  it  was  like  a  beautiful  conservatory. 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener's  first  child,  Paul,  she  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Petersburg,  whither  he 
was  summoned  to  receive  his  instructions 
as  ambassador  to  Venice,  and  she  was 
presented  to  the  great  Catherine. 

The  mission  confided  to  M.  de  Kriide- 
ner took  him  to  Warsaw  and  Vienna,  at 
both  which  places,  and  wherever  besides 
a  halt  was  made,  the  ambassador  and  his 
wife  were  hospitably  received.  At  Ven- 
ice the  educational  system  and  private 
theatricals  were  resumed,  and  in  the  latter 
the  aid  of  the  diplomatic  corps  was  en- 
listed, to  which  bodies  the  audience  was 
also  ostensibly  restricted  —  the  Venetians 
being  by  the  laws  of  the  Senate  prohibited 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  foreign  dip- 
lomatic bodies,  and  able  to  attend  their 
entertainments  only  masked  and  by  spe- 
cial entrances.  Madame  de  Kriidener 
was  daily  developing  in  physical  as  well 
as  mental  charm.  Awkwardness  had 
given  place  to  grace,  and  she  was,  if  not 
a  pretty  woman,  at  least  belle  I  aide.  Her 
manners,  when  she  pleased,  were  perfectly- 
fascinating,  and,  when  she  forgot  the  ado- 
ration due  to  the  "  divinity  "  she  had  set 
up  in  childhood  and  never  dethroned,  she 
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was  both  agreeable  and  popular.  She 
worshipped  her  husband  with  that  sort  of 
worship  which  sentimental  and  e^jotistical 
women  often,  in  early  married  life,  mis- 
take for  true  love.  "  He  knows  every- 
thing," she  wrote,  "but  knowledge  has 
not  dulled  the  exquisite  edge  of  his  sensi- 
bility. One  knows  not  at  first  whether 
most  to  admire  in  him  the  nobility  of  his 
countenance  or  the  elevation  of  his  mind, 
perpetually  fed  by  a  boundless  imagina- 
tion and  the  higrhest  culture.  But  when 
one  knows  him  better,  one  hesitates  no 
longer.  One  gives  the  preference  to  his 
heart.  It  is  when  he  allows  himself  to  be 
what  he  really  is  that  one  finds  out  his 
great  superiority.  .  .  .  To  love  and  to  find 
his  sole  happiness  in  that  of  others  is  his 
life." 

His  devotion,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
her.  He  took  the  duties  of  his  position 
seriously,  and  was  often  anxious  and  pre- 
occupied, and  at  such  times  she  became 
discontented  with  her  lot.  If  hisrexpres- 
sion  displeased  her  she  grew  jealous,  and 
would  worry  him  with  questions;  and  if 
sometimes  she  at  last  provoked  him  into 
a  hasty  answer  or  impatient  gesture,  a 
scene  and  floods  of  tears  would  follow, 
which  always  brought  the  poor  ambassa- 
dor to  a  due  sense  of  her  wrongs  and  his 
own  brutality.  But  he  was  destined  to 
play  the  part  of  husband  to  a  femme  in- 
comprise^  and  he  must  soon  have  learned 
that  he  was  incapable  of  satisfying  the 
romantic  cravings  of  a  wife  who  exacted 
the  utmost  deference  to  feminine  sensibil- 
ity indulged  to  the  extreme  limit.  In  the 
warm  weather  the  De  Kriidener  family 
moved  to  the  the  Villa  Mira,  on  the 
Brenta.  During  this  villeggiatiira  the 
ambassador,  having  gone  one  day  to  pay 
a  visit  to  some  friends  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, had  not  returned  at  an  hour  late 
enough  to  justify  anxiety,  and  Madame 
de  Kriidener,  alarmed  lest  some  accident 
had  befallen  him,  sat  up  alone  to  wait  for 
him,  after  sending  the  servants  to  bed. 
The  night  advanced,  still  he  did  not  re- 
turn ;  and  at  last,  finding  the  suspense 
intolerable,  she  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
thinking  she  should  find  him  in  distress 
in  some  deserted  place,  where  no  one 
would  pass  by  at  that  hour  of  the  night  to 
help  him.  She  did  not  find  him,  and, 
meeting  only  a  country  cart,  she  stopped 
it  to  question  the  driver,  but  he  had  seen 
no  one.  Then  she  returned  to  Mira,  called 
up  the  servants,  ordered  a  carriage,  and 
went  to  look  for  her  husband,  whom  she 
met  quietly  making  his  way  homewards, 
and   greatly   puzzled    to    understand    her 


!  anxiety.  "  How  stupid,  dear  !  "  he  said, 
I  kissing,  comforting,  and  scolding  her  all 
at  once,  "you  ought  to  have  gone  to  bed. 
You  will  be  your  own  death  if  you  will 
give  way  to  such  extreme  feeling."  But 
his  kind  words  neither  soothed  nor  satis- 
fied his  wife.  His  calmness  cut  her  to 
the  heart,  which  was  somewhat  near  the 
surface,  as  she  tortured  herself  with  the 
reflection  that  in  her  place  he  would  actu- 
ally have  "  gone  to  bed  and  slept." 

Such  anecdotes,  trivial  in  themselves, 
are  nevertheless  worth  repeating  because 
they  indicate  the  self-preoccupation  which 
permeated  Madame  de  Kriidener's  char- 
acter, and  prelude  the  sequel  of  her  his- 
tory. About  this  time,  when  she  was 
brooding  over  the  defects  of  her  poor  hus- 
band's honest  affection,  and  beginning  to 
crave  for  the  sympathy  of  one  who  would 
understand  her  better,  M.  de  Kriidener's 
secretary  fell  in  love  with  her.  The  his- 
tory of  this  attachment,  mingled  with  del- 
icately drawn  pictures  of  the  scenes  in 
which  it  began,  furnished  the  materials 
for  "Valerie,"  which  has  "the  faultless 
unity  and  natural  proportion  which  stamp 
it  unmistakably  as  a  picture  from  the  life." 
M.  Alexander  de  Stakieff  had  formed  an 
enthusiastic  conception  of  Madame  de 
Krudener's  integrity,  and  although  he  had 
Oriental  blood  in  his  veins,  and  loved 
with  the  passion  of  his  race,  his  conduct 
throughout  was  perfectly  loyal  and  honor- 
able. He  had  won  M.  de  Krudener's 
affection  and  esteem  by  his  admirable 
qualities,  and  by  his  talents  for  business, 
and  he  returneci  his  patron's  regard,  and 
showed  himself  worthy  of  it  by  the  efforts 
he  made  to  stifle  his  passion  so  soon  as 
he  became  aware  of  its  existence.  At 
first  he  entrenched  himself  in  melancholy 
silence,  and  abstained  from  conversation 
with  Madame  de  Kriidener,  but  finding 
this  ineffectual,  he  took  flight  altogether. 
Before  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave 
the  embassy,  M.  de  Kriidener,  to  whom 
in  a  straightforward,  manly  letter  he  an* 
nounced  his  intention,  and  his  reasons  for 
going  away,  had  been  transferred  to  Co- 
penhagen, where  the  ambassadress's  mode 
of  life  alarmed  Stakieff.  She  was  very 
gay,  very  well  dressed,  and  fonder  than 
ever  of  theatricals,  and  her  evident  love 
of  notice  and  admiration  was,  he  thought, 
very  perilous  to  her.  "  I  hardly  know 
how  to  explain  myself,"  he  wrote  to  .M. 
de  Kriidener,  "but  I  adore  her  because 
she  loves  you.  If  she  should  ever  care 
for  you  less,  she  would  become  to  me  a 
woman  like  other  women,  and  I  should 
cease  to  love  her." 
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The  letter  touched  M.  de  Kriidener, 
and,  thinking  it  would  incite  his  wife  to 
make  herself  worthy  of  the  young  man's 
esteem,  he  showed  it  to  her.  But  it 
touched  only  her  vanity.  She  was  pleased 
to  be  loved  passionately,  and  sorry  that 
she  was  to  be  deprived  of  homage  such  as 
she  merited,  and,  believing  henceforward 
more  firmly  than  ever  that  she  was  neither 
appreciated  nor  understood  by  her  hus- 
band, she  became  possessed  with  the  idea 
of  making  herself  "felt,"  as  she  called  it. 
The  notion  of  her  own  unrequited  affec- 
tion and  loneliness  of  heart  laid  such  hold 
upon  her  that,  never  very  robust,  she  tor- 
mented and  worried  herself  at  last  into 
positive  ill-health.  She  had  nervous  at- 
tacks, she  even  began  to  spit  blood,  and 
the  baron,  fearing  the  northern  winter  for 
her,  made  up  his  mind  to  send  her,  with 
her  children  Paul  and  Juliette,  her  step- 
daughter Sophie,  and  a  governess,  to  the 
south  of  France.  He  hoped,  also,  during 
her  absence  to  economize,  as  he  had  been 
called  upon  at  Copenhagen  to  keep  open 
house  for  the  Russian  fleet,  and  had  in- 
curred heavy  debts. 

On  her  way  to  the  south,  Madame  de 
Kriidener  stayed  in  Paris,  where  she  cul- 
tivated literary  society,  and  began  for  the 
first  time  to  study  seriously.  She  plunged 
into  ^^ Les  Voyages  du  Jeune  Anacharis^'' 
which  she  not  only  read  and  re-read,  but 
from  which  she  copied  out  long  disserta- 
tions upon  the  politics  and  commerce  of 
ancient  Greece.  She  spent  much  of  her 
time  with  Bernardin  de  St. -Pierre,  who 
received  her  enthusiastically  for  the  sake 
of  her  grandfather  Marshal  Munich,  of 
whose  kindness  to  himself  he  was  never 
weary  of  telling  her,  and  took  a  fancy  to 
her  children,  partly  on  account  of  the 
boy's  name  —  called  them  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  showed  them  his  bees,  his  gar- 
den, and  his  dog  Atys,  and  planned  for 
their  amusement  excursions  to  the  *'  Prds 
St. -Germain,"  when  "not  we  alone,"  he 
wrote,  "spent  the  time  agreeably:  the 
poor  children,  and  even  the  little  ass  they 
led  out  to  grass,  had  their  share  of  the 
fun  too."  In  these  excursions  Madame 
de  Kriidener,  whose  rdle  at  this  time  was 
simplicity  ^  la  13ernardin  de  St.-Pierre, 
found  a  great  deal  of  sentimental  enjoy- 
ment. Nature,  like  most  things,  reminded 
her  of  herself,  and  wrapt  in  sublime  con- 
templation of  her  own  soul  and  intent 
upon  the  author's  conversation,  she  would 
often  forget  to  partake  of  the  humble 
meal  set  before  her,  until  her  children 
reminded  her.  "I  have  a  soul,"  she 
writes   to   a   friend,    "  which    yearns    for 


truth  and  justice.  Yes  !  in  me  you  will 
ever  find  that  candor,  that  loyalty,  that 
fidelityto  principle  which  are  the  greatest 
safeguards  against  terrible  repentance. 
.  .  .  At  Copenhagen  I  wanted  to  make 
myself  felt,  where  I  was  surrounded  by 
luxury  and  vain  pleasure,  but  even  there, 
in  the  presence  of  nature,  I  was  always 
simple  and  true."  Still,  in  Paris,  with 
Bernardin  de  St.-Pierre  for  a  friend,  she 
ran  up  a  milliner's  bill  for  ;^8oo. 

In  December  she  and  her  party,  with 
the  addition  to  it  of  a  tutor  —  the  Abbd 
Famin,  an  old  professor  of  physical  sci- 
ence—  left  Paris  for  Montpellier.  In 
February  she  visited  Nismes,  "  and  used," 
she  wrote,  "  with  the  abbd  to  scour  the 
mountains  covered  with  wild  thyme  and 
sweet  marjoram,  and  clambered  up  to  the 
highest  points  ...  to  watch  the  beauti- 
ful effects  of  light  and  shade,  and,  in  the 
distance,  the  cypress-trees  against  a  back- 
ground of  crimson  sky.  .  .  .  The  abbd 
would  talk  to  me  of  physics,  my  deeply 
troubled  soul  stirred  meantime  with  the 
emotions  which  are  the  attributes  of  pas- 
sion. Into  these  enchanted  places  with 
me  I  brought  the  burning  tears  of  my 
consuming  anxiety." 

And  this  consuming  anxiety  was,  in 
plain  language,  the  want  of  some  one  to 
adore  her.  After  her  return  to  Montpel- 
lier she  became  very  intimate  with  Count 
Adrien  de  Ldzay  Marnesia  (brother  of 
Madame  de  Beauharnais).  The  conversa- 
tion during  his  visits  was  often  turned  to 
the  dangerous  subject  of  love.  Made- 
moiselle Piozet,  the  governess,  between 
whom  and  Madame  de  Kriidener  there 
was  much  sincere  affection,  was  fond  of 
extolling  passion  as  a  powerful  incentive 
to  energy.  Sophie  de  Kriidener,  with  the 
quick  intelligence  so  often  developed  in 
children  before  they  are  supposed  to  un- 
derstand the  conversation  of  their  elders, 
drank  in  the  theory  her  governess  pro- 
pounded, and  when  scolded  one  day  for 
being  idle  announced  in  the  tone  of  one 
sure  of  triumph  that  she  intended  to  cure 
her  faults  by  "taking  up  a  passion  for 
Monsieur  de  Ldzay." 

In  the  spring  Madame  de  Kriidener 
moved  to  ISar^ges.  Her  health  was  re- 
stored by  this  time,  and  although  she  still 
refused  invitations  and  avoided  late  hours, 
she  held  receptions,  and  became  the  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  society.  Her  dress, 
always  different  from  other  people's,  was 
admired  and  imitated.  She  twisted  a 
handkerchief  round  her  head  one  day,  and 
shortly  afterwards  received,  to  her  great 
astonishment,    a   visit   from   the   man   at 
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whose  shop  she  had  bought  it,  who  came 
to  thank  her  for  having  set  a  fashion 
which  had  caused  the  sale  of  his  whole 
stock  of  handkerchiefs:  every  one  in  Ba- 
reges was  wearing  them.  She  and  her 
friends  made  excursions,  and  once  stayed 
out  all  night,  and  gave  great  scandal  by  a 
somewhat  noisy  return  after  daybreak. 
She  was  blamed  more  than  any  one  else, 
but  her  friends  consoled  her  by  telling  her 
she  was  too  independent,  too  free  from 
prejudice,  to  mind  such  narrow-minded 
censure.  "  Why,  indeed,"  she  said  of 
herself,  "should  I,  born  with  a  good  true 
character,  worry  myself  with  opinions  I 
do  not  hold,  and  rules  of  propriety  I  do 
not  know?"  In  one  of  her  walks  near 
Montpellier  she  observed  a  cottage  that 
struck  her  fancy,  and  which  for  sometime 
afterwards  she  sought  in  vain  to  discover 
again.  This  cottage,  which  became  a 
memorable  place  in  her  history,  she  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  finding,  and  ap- 
proached with  the  object  of  seeing  the 
inside  of  it.  She  knocked,  but  there  was 
no  answer;  still  she  persisted,  until  at 
last  a  crack  of  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
old  woman,  evidently  annoyed  by  the 
disturbance,  and  unwilling  to  hold  parley 
or  let  any  one  enter.  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener,  however,  was  not  easily  daunted, 
and,  pleading  fatigue  in  her  sweetest 
voice,  she  at  last  gained  permission  to 
enter.  Within  she  found  three  old  women 
actually  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  who 
told  her  they  had  sold  all  their  furniture 
to  pay  the  baker,  and  had  closed  their 
door,  resolved  to  die  rather  than  beg. 
They  were  two  old  unmarried  sisters  and 
their  mother  —  the  latter  a  widow  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  whose  husband,  by  name 
O'Hanly,  had  been  an  Irishman,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts  into 
France.  Madame  de  Kriidener,  who  liked 
to  helji  people  "once  and  once  for  all," 
gave  generously  for  the  relief  of  their 
immediate  wants,  and  afterwards  sent 
them  a  lodger  who  paid  well  in  the  person 
of  Monsieur  de  L^zay.  It  so  happened 
that,  just  as  she  was  on  the  eve  of  starting 
for  Copenhagen,  and  the  lease  of  her  own 
apartment  had  expired,  she  heard  that  her 
friend  Madame  de  Lobkoff  was  to  arrive 
in  a  day  or  two  at  Montpellier,  and,  with 
the  view  of  staying  to  see  her,  she  asked 
M.  de  L^zay  to  lend  her  his  room  for  a 
few  days.  She  had  always  a  love  of  cot- 
tages;  and  as  she  had  a  happy  knack  of 
at  any  moment  disembarrassing  herself 
of  her  retinue,  and  of  at  the  same  time 
commanding  the  execution  of  her  fancies 
as  if  always  surrounded  by  the  staff  of  an 
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ambassadress,  practical  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences never  stood  in  her  way.  In 
this  isolated  place  she  had,  as  usual, 
plenty  of  visitors,  and  amongst  them  was 
introduced  a  young  hussar  officer,  Mon- 
sieur de  Frdgeville,  whose  passion  for  her, 
quickly  kindled  and  avowed,  soon  filled 
the  void  unsatisfied  by  Monsieur  de  Krii- 
dener's  calm  affection.  One  pretext  after 
another  was  found  for  delay,  and  months 
passed  :  De  Frdgeville  vowed  always  he 
would  commit  suicide  if  she  left  him  ;  and 
when  it  became  at  last  impossible  for  her 
to  put  off  her  journey  any  longer,  he  made 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  roads  (it  was 
in  1790)  an  excuse  for  accompanying  her. 
Unfortunately,  just  when  her  presence 
might  have  been  of  some  use  as  a  re- 
straint. Mademoiselle  Piozet,  the  gov- 
erness, left  her  situation  to  become  the 
wife  of  Monsieur  Armand.  Madame  de 
Kriidener  all  this  time  was  writing  letters 
to  her  friends  full  of  noble  sentiments 
about  her  deep  sense  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  her  of  self-immolation  at  the  shrine 
of  domestic  duty  and  of  devotion  to  her 
husband  and  children. 

She  arrived  in  Paris  in  time  to  witness 
the  forced  return  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
capital  amidst  the  curses  of  the  mob. 
Madame  de  Korff,  the  lady  whose  pass- 
port the  king  had  used  to  escape  to  Va- 
rennes,  was  a  friend  of  hers,  and  witli  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution  brought  home  to 
her,  she  became  beside  herself  with  ter- 
ror for  her  lover's  safety,  daily  expecting 
that,  as  dmigri,  aristocrate^  and  deserter 
from  the  army,  he  would  be  seized.  She 
remained  in  Paris  until  she  could  per- 
suade him  to  leave  with  her,  disguised  as 
her  footman,  and  this  time  travelled  as  far 
as  Brussels.  Here  she  halted  for  a  month, 
then  set  out  again,  still  with  M.  de  Fr^ge- 
ville,  for  Belt,  where,  after  delaying  by 
the  way  as  much  as  possible,  she  finally 
arrived,  to  meet  her  husband  with  the 
declaration  that  "nothing  on  earth  would 
ever  induce  her  to  renounce  the  love  of 
which  she  was  proud  because  it  showed 
she  was  capable  of  real  sentiment."  She 
refused  positively  to  give  up  seeing  De 
Frdgeville,  and  asked  for  a  divorce.  This 
Monsieur  de  Kriidener  refused,  but  as  a 
compromise  he  agreed  to  let  her  go  to  her 
mother  at  Riga,  where  she  went  accom- 
panied by  her  lover  as  a  travelling  com- 
panion. 

"  The  two  months  I  spent  in  Denmark 
were  like  being  in  hell,"  she  wrote  to 
Madame  Armand;  "God  be  praised  that 
I  am  out  of  that  terrible  country  !"  But 
she  was  soon  scarcely  less  impatient  to 
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leave  Riga.  "  I  am  better  now,"  she 
writes  to  the  same  friend;  "the  hope  of 
seeing  you  has  done  me  good,  and  of  leav- 
\n<r  this  fearful  climate,  where  I  suffer  so 
dreadfully  with  cramps.  Oh  mother  !  par- 
don your  daughter  for  being  capable  of 
desiring  to  leave  you  ;  but  the  misfortune 
and  terrible  melancholy  I  have  undergone 
has  almost  deprived  me  of  my  reason,  and 
the  desire  to  be  restored  to  health  —  a 
thing  so  precious  —  is  my  excuse.  ...  I 
write  to  you  from  a  little  garden  of  my 
brother's,  where  1  never  come  without 
praying  to  God  that  you  and  I  may  have 
some  little  corner  of  refuge  in  Switzerland 
or  elsewhere.  We  shall  have  a  few  hens, 
some  flowers,  fruit,  a  cow,  a  little  table 
where  you  shall  drink  your  coffee  whilst  I 
watch  you  ;  there  will  be  the  children,  our 
books,  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  a  droshky 
after  your  own  heart.  We  shall  work  like 
farmers'  wives,  we  will  do  good  together, 
bear  the  ills  of  life  with  resignation,  and 
perpetually  bless  the  Author  of  nature  for 
the  good  gifts  he  sends  us." 

During  this  visit  to  Russia,  De  Stakieff, 
who  had  said  that  he  would  never  love  her 
if  she  ceased  to  be  the  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener  he  believed  in,  visited  her.  His 
father  and  hers  died  ai)out  the  same  time, 
and  under  the  stroke  of  a  blow  like  that 
which  had  fallen  upon  herself  he  came  to 
her.  The  interview  was  private,  and 
what  passed  between  the  woman  who  was 
a  fallen  idol,  and  him  who  had  worshipped 
her  as  an  ideal  of  perfection,  is  unknown. 
But  in  some  way  Madame  de  Kriidener 
was  conscious  that  the  charm  was  broken 
and  her  power  gone :  the  fallen  idol  was 
shattered. 

She  had  gone  to  Petersburg  with  her 
mother  to  attend  M.  de  Wietinghoff  in  the 
illness  which  had  proved  fatal.  M.  de 
Kriidener  was  also  staying  there,  but  the 
husband  and  wife  did  not  meet  nor  have 
any  communication  with  each  other  be- 
yond the  news  of  each  other's  health, 
brought  by  common  friends,  until  Madame 
de  Kriidener,  hearing  that  her  husband 
was  busy  regulating  his  affairs  in  order  to 
hand  over  to  her  the  fortune  she  had 
brought  him  as  her  dowry,  touched  by  his 
honorable  conduct,  and  yielding  to  a  gen- 
erous impulse,  as  well  as  to  the  natural 
desire  to  see  her  son  Paul,  who  was  with 
his  father,  went  to  her  husband  without 
warning  any  one,  and  throwing  herself  at 
his  feet  besought  his  forgiveness,  and 
promised  to  go  with  him  wherever  he 
chose  to  take  her,  except  to  Copenhagen, 
where  memories,  she  said,  awaited  her 
which  she  could  not  face.     M.  de  Kriide- 
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ner,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  character,  accepted  the  spontaneous 
humilia'tion,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
reunited  couple  should  go  to  Berlin  in 
the  hope  of  finding  good  medical  advice 
there  for  Madame  de  Kriidener.  But 
Berlin  neither  suited  nor  pleased  her. 
Her  health  was  sufficient  reason  for  her 
not  attending  court ;  but  M.  de  Kriidener's 
rank  made  it  difficult  for  her  to  lead  the 
quiet,  regular  life  she  liked,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  she  asked  him  to  let  her 
go  to  Leipsic.  A  pleasant  house  and  gar- 
den were  accordingly  engaged  for  her 
there;  her  friends,  the  Armands,  were 
invited  to  visit  her,  and  every  preparation 
was  made  for  her  comfort  and  pleasure, 
and  she  was  satisfied  as  she  never  was 
except  away  from  her  husband,  who  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen  with  Paul,  who  was 
in  bad  health.  "  The  fever  which  burned 
my  blood  is  gone,"  she  wrote  to  Bernar- 
din  de  St.-Pierre  ;  *'  my  brain  is  no  longer 
affected  as  it  was,  and  the  influences  of 
nature  begin  once  more  to  tell  upon  my 
soul,  disturbed  by  bitter  grief  and  dread- 
ful storm.  Yes,  nature  still  offers  me  her 
gentle  and  consoling  attractions;  she  no 
longer  presents  herself  to  me  wrapt  in  a 
mourning  veil,  and  as  I  recover  my  facul- 
ties and  memory  1  find  my  mind  flying  to 
you  and  begin  to  wonder  how  you  are 
living  in  these  troublous  days."  This  is 
almost  the  only  time  she  mentions  the 
Revolution  in  her  letters;  which  is  the 
more  strange,  as  the  little  world  in  which 
she  lived,  and  which  for  the  time  satisfied 
her  and  gave  her  many  opportunities  of 
gratifying  her  charitable  impulses,  was 
chiefly  composed  of  dmigrds  whom  she 
had  known  formerly  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances. After  a  few  unimportant 
moves  she  returned  to  her  mother  at  Riga, 
and  gave  her  family  constant  trouble  with 
her  fine-lady  airs.  The  people  of  her  own 
rank  in  Livonia  were  not  good  enough  for 
her  to  associate  with,  and  when  she  did 
condescend  to  make  herself  agreeable  it 
was  always  to  people  beneath  her.  She 
was  so  whimsical  that  it  began  to  be 
charitably  supposed  she  was  a  little  out 
of  her  mind,  and  only  fit  for  les  petites 
maisons.  She  was  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  aversion  she  excited,  and  to  the  in- 
vidious contrasts  made  between  her  and 
her  sister.  Countess  Browne,  who  was 
always  amiable,  and  all  she  cared  for  was 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  with  her  step- 
daughter Sophie  and  her  daughter  Juliette, 
and  fill  their  ears  with  vivid  descriptions 
of  Italy  and  the  Pyrenees.  Her  father 
had    left   her   a    property    called   Kosse, 
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which  she  used  to  visit  sometimes,  and 
where  she  founded  schools  and  did  all  she 
could  to  better  the  general  condition  of 
the  peasants. 

In  1796  she  went  to  Switzerland,  and 
settled  herself  in  Gibbon's  Grotto.  Here 
a  field  worthy  of  her  merits  lay  before  her 
to  be  conquered,  and  at  Coppet,  with 
Madame  Necker,  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
the  distinguished  circle  of  emigre's  whose 
names  are  identified  with  the  place,  she 
soon  forgot  the  miseries  of  her  late  situa- 
tion and  found  enough  to  interest  and  oc- 
cupy her.  She  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  sympathy  and  hospitality,  and  was 
alwa5s,  even  in  her  caprices,  graceful  and 
charming  as  she  could  only  be  when  per- 
fectly free  from  coercion.  The  attractive- 
ness of  her  person  had  never  seemed  so 
great :  she  was  just  at  that  age  when 
a  woman  is  perhaps  most  a  woman  — 
fern  me  it'est  fetnine  qti^a  t?'enie  ans —  and 
her  style  and  air  were  peculiar  to  herself. 
"Exquisitely  graceful,  small,  pale,  fair, 
with  hair  of  that  blond  ccndrS  luhich  no 
one  has  but  Valine^  eyes  of  a  deep  blue, 
a  voice,  tender,  sweet,  full  of  harmonious 
cadence,  the  real  organ  of  the  Livonian 
women,  waltzing  rapturously,  wearing 
dresses  that  would  have  suited  no  one 
else,  and  which,  with  a  secret  care  that 
sometimes  was  revealed,  she  prepared. 
One  can  imagine  the  scene  of  the  shawl- 
dance;  that  ball-costume;  the  tender 
wreath  of  blue  mallows  that  rested  upon 
the  head  of  Valerie,  and  suddenly,  in  the 
very  middle  of  a  song  of  Garat's,  she  ap- 
pears like  an  apparition  of  Euterpe  her- 
self in  the  splendid  ball-room,  and  at  the 
sound  of  her  light  footstep  every  head 
turns."*  This  dance  —  a  graceful,  lan- 
guid movement,  performed  with  a  shawl 
sometimes  twisted  round  the  figure — is 
descrii)ed  in  Madame  de  Stael's  "  Del- 
phine."  Sometimes  it  was  refused,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  mood  of  the  fair 
da7tsei4se  enhanced  the  potence  of  the 
charm  it  exercised  over  those  who  watched 
it.  "  Never,"  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
"did  grace  and  beauty  produce  a  more 
wonderful  effect  upon  a  large  assembly. 
The  strange  dance  had  a  charm  of  which 
nothing  else  can  give  the  least  idea.  It 
languished,  it  quickened,  it  was  melan- 
choly, it  was  gay,  it  was  wholly  Asiatic. 
Sometimes,  as  the  music '.grew  softer, 
Delphine  drooped  her  head  and  moved 
with  folded  arms,  as  if  some  far-off  mem- 
ories, some  sad  regret  had  suddenly 
clouded  the  brightness  of  the  scene  be- 
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fore  her;  but,  then,  once  more  beginning 
the  light,  quick  movement,  she  would 
wrap  herself  in  an  Indian  shawl  that 
showed  the  outline  of  her  figure,  and 
which,  falling  back  with  her  long,  floating 
hair,  perfected  the  picture.  This  expres- 
sive, or,  as  it  might  almost  be  called,  in- 
spired dance,  has  strange  power  over  the 
imagination.  It  conjures  up  sensations 
belonging  to  Eastern  skies,  that  even  the 
finest  verse  can  barely  put  into  language. 
When  the  dance  was  over,  a  burst  of  such 
applause  followed  that  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  men  were  in  love  with  Delphine  and 
all  the  women  subdued  by  her." 

In  1797,  M.  de  Kriidener  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Madrid.  He  hoped  that  in 
the  warmer  climate  of  Spain  his  wife  would 
find  it  possible  to  live  with  him,  but  the 
appointment  was  subsequently  cancelled, 
and  he  received  instructions  to  stay  at 
Copenhagen.  He  then  arranged  to  meet 
her  at  Munich,  although  his  friends  talked 
to  him  of  her  restlessness  and  of  her  un- 
faithfulness to  duty,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  persuade  him  she  was  not  worth  the 
trouble  he  gave  himself.  But  in  spite  of 
everything  the  meeting  proved  a  success. 
Juliette  de  Kriidener  had  shot  up  into 
maidenhood  since  the  last  time  he  had 
seen  her,  and  he  was  so  pleased  with  her 
and  so  grateful  to  his  wife  for  her  educa- 
tion, that,  contrary  to  his  habit,  he  was 
demonstrative  in  his  praises  and  thanks. 
Upon  her  side,  Madame  de  Kriidener  was 
pleased  also.  "  I  was  enchanted,"  she 
wrote,  "with  the  meeting,  and  to  see  my 
son.  I  bless  Providence  that  I  have  seen 
my  husband  once  more,  and  that  I  know 
how  kindly  his  feeling  towards  me  is,  and 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  renew- 
ing my  own  kind  feelings  towards  him." 

The  result  of  this  meeting,  which  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  year  1797,  was  a 
plan  for  permanent  reunion.  M.  de  Krii- 
dener had  been  appointed  ambassador  to 
Berlin,  and  he  made  every  preparation  in 
anticipation  of  his  wife's  return  to  receive 
her  in  the  manner  which  he  hoped  would 
be  best  calculated  to  captivate  her  affec- 
tions, so  apt  to  play  truant.  The  house 
she  found  awaiting  her  was  beautiful,  but 
from  the  very  first  she  was  discontented, 
and  shunned  society  so  far  as  possible. 
Etiquette  and  court  ceremonies  gave  her 
nervous  attacks,  and  sometimes,  just  when 
she  was  dressing  for  some  grand  enter- 
tainment, she  would  disconcert  the  poor 
ambassador  by  falling  into  one  of  her 
nervous  paroxysms.  She  created  for  him 
also,  by  her  unpunctuality,  the  most  awk- 
ward  situations.     The   king   was   accus- 
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tomed  to  military  ejtactitude,  and  it  hap- 
pened upon  more  than  one  occasion  that 
the  whole  legation  was  delayed  by  the 
ambassadress,  who  seemed  to  find  it  per 
fectly  impossible  to  conform  to  regulation 
as  to  time.  In  vain  the  patient  baron 
implored  her  to  try  to  be  punctual,  and 
equally  vain  were  the  stratagems  to  which, 
with  diplomatic  art,  he  resorted  to  deceive 
her  into  unintentional  exactitude.  Alto- 
gether she  contrived  to  keep  him  in  a 
constant  state  of  uneasiness.  At  official 
dinners,  for  instance,  she  was  charming, 
but  no  sooner  was  dinner  over  and  her 
husband  settled  at  his  card-table,  than  she 
would  indemnify  herself  for  the  effort  she 
had  made  at  dinner  by  stretching  herself 
at  full  length  upon  a  sofa  to  brood  over 
the  horrors  of  Berlin  as  a  residence,  and 
the  sullen  manners  of  Germans.  Her 
moods  and  vagaries  became  at  last  a  pos- 
itive impediment  to  the  embassy,  and  she 
laid  hold  of  this  to  gain  her  own  way. 
"  M.  de  Kriidener,"  she  wrote  to  her  con- 
fidante, Madame  Armand,  *'has  neither 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  or  any  other 
kind  of  happiness.  ...  I  came  meaning 
to  be  heroic,  but  to  go  on  with  this  sort 
of  suffering  is  not  tolerable,  and  I  intend 
to  make  a  chan^e.^'' 

Meantime  the  gravest  political  respon- 
sibility was  resting  upon  her  husband's 
shoulders.  Once  an  order  arrived  to  de- 
clare war  immediately  with  Prussia.  The 
despatch  came  late  one  evening  when  the 
king  and  queen  were  actually  M.  de  Krii- 
dener's  guests  at  a  grand  entertainment, 
but,  concealing  every  sign  of  discompos- 
ure, the  ambassador  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  the  evening  and  resolved,  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  being  sent  to  Sibe- 
ria, to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  withholding  the  despatch  until  he 
should  have  had  time  to  send  a  courier  to 
Russia  for  further  instructions.  The  an- 
swer to  the  courier's  message  was  several 
weeks  in  reaching  Berlin,  during  which 
anxious  time  the  ambassador,  with  the 
strain  of  the  secret  upon  him,  could 
scarcely  sleep,  and  became  seriously  un- 
well. The  emperor  (Paul  I.)  had,  how- 
ever, fortunately  for  his  ambassador, 
changed  his  autocratic  mind  when  the 
courier  reached  Russia,  and  the  reply, 
which  was  in  the  emperor's  own  hand- 
writing, was  filled  with  professions  of 
gratitude  for  the  timely  act  of  disobedi- 
ence. 

The  change  at  which  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener had  hinted  was  soon  accomplished. 
She  left  her  husband  in  the  summer  for 
Toeplitz,  always  upon  the  plea  of  health, 
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promising  to  return  when  she  felt  able. 
But  the,  independent  life  she  led  as  a 
private  individual  suited  her  so  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  an  ambassadress,  that  she 
resolved  not  to  go  back  to  Berlin.  She 
first,  however,  went  through  the  form  of 
asking  her  husband's  consent;  but  his 
answer  did  not  arrive  so  soon  as  she 
expected,  and,  without  waiting  for  it,  she 
fixed  the  day  for  her  departure,  and  just 
as  she  was  starting  wrote  to  him  that, 
not  having  heard  from  him,  she  had  taken 
his  permission  for  granted,  and  was  leav- 
ing Toeplitz  for  Switzerland  with  her  step- 
daughter Sophie,  and  her  daughter  Juli- 
ette. Her  first  glimpse  of  Switzerland, 
to  her  the  land  of  perfect  freedom  from 
conventionality,  drew  tears  of  joy  from 
her  eyes  ;  and  M.  de  Kriidener's  touching 
letter,  which  she  received  at  Geneva,  had 
no  power  to  move  her. 

"Your  letter  of  the  i8th  of  August,"  he 
wrote  to  her  from  Custrin,  27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1801,  "gave  me  the  greatest  pain, 
my  love.  After  our  conversation  upon 
the  subject  I  confess  to  you  I  had  no  fear 
of  another  separation.  You  cannot  hide 
from  yourself  that  it  is  injurious  to  our 
children's  interests  and  happiness  that 
we  should  be  separated,  and  with  the 
frankness  which  my  affection  for  you  de- 
mands, I  will  also  say  that  your  duty 
plainly  points  out  to  you  the  place,  in.  the 
bosom  of  your  united  family,  which  you 
ought  to  fill.  You  speak  of  the  econony 
there  will  be,  as  if  it  could  really  be  more 
economical  to  keep  up  two  establishments 
than  one.  The  money  I  spend  is  not  laid 
out  upon  pleasure  or  for  my  family :  my 
position  requires  that  I  should  spend 
money,  and  your  presence  makes  very 
little  difference  in  expense.  Besides,  as 
I  have  told  you  more  than  once,  you  are 
mistress,  and  may  regulate  expenditure 
as  you  think  best,  and  entertain  whom  you 
will,  or  not  at  all  if  you  choose.  You 
speak  of  your  health  as  another  reason, 
and,  of  course,  upon  this  subject  no  one 
has  a  right  to  dictate  to  you.  But  let  me 
only  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
others  that  the  air  of  the  Swiss  mountains 
will  cure  you  if  you  cannot  live  in  the 
healthy  and  moderate  climate  of  Berlin. 
But  your  mind  is  made  up,  and  1  know 
that  no  remonstrance  of  mine  will  have 
any  effect  in  moving  you;  still,  I  owe  it 
to  myself  to  make  these  remarks  to  you, 
and  I  lay  upon  you  the  responsibility  of 
the  consequences  your  action  may  have 
upon  ourselves  and  our  children.  ...  If 
you  had  already  made  up  your  mind  to 
leave  me,  why  did  you  put  off  telling  me 
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until  just  as  you  were  almost  starting? 
How  will  Sophie  come  to  me  ?  You  could 
more  easily  have  found  a  suitable  escort 
for  her  at  Toeplitz:  she  will  now  have  to 
travel  either  with  people  of  whom  I  know 
nothing:,  or  else  alone.  ...  I  beg  that 
you  will  send  her  to  me  by  the  most  direct 
route,  and  alone  rather  than  with  people 
of  doubtful  reputation  ;  and  you  must  hire 
a  maid  and  a  man  servant,  with  good 
recommendations,  to  accompany  her  on 
the  journey.  .  .  .  May  you,  my  dear, 
never  have  reason  to  repent  your  resolu- 
tion by  which  our  own  children,  members 
of  one  family,  will  again  become  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  I  wish  you  may  have 
every  happiness  and  recover  your  health. 
I  kiss  Juliette,  and  am  from  my  heart  and 
soul  your  devoted  friend." 

Madame  de  Kriidener  never  saw  her 
husband  again.  The  following  year,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1802,  he  died  suddenly. 
The  news  of  his  death  shocked  her,  and 
she  willingly  persuaded  herself  that  she 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  had 
again  the  opportunities  she  had  forever 
lost  of  proving  the  affection  she  always 
professed  to  feel  for  him.  She  had  left 
Geneva  before  his  death.  At  Coppet, 
where  she  had  been  again  a  constant  vis- 
itor, her  friends  had  told  her  she  ought  to 
visit  Paris,  and  she  had  gone  there  and  tak- 
en an  apartment.  "  You  must  go  to  Paris, 
and  you  must  see  Chateaubriand,"  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  said  to  her,  just  when  "  Le 
Gdnie  du  Christianisme  "  was  on  the  eve 
of  publication  ;  "one  never  knows  a  book 
until  one  knows  the  author,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  letter  to  him." 

Margaret  M.  Maitland. 
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BEHEADED   DECEMBER   7,    1683. 

"  What  a  gentleman  he  is  !  "  said  Cole- 
ridge, as  he  gave  his  advice  to  "  read 
Algernon  Sydney."  If  that  advice  were 
taken,  we  fancy  that  some  readers  would 
be  surprised,  not  only  into  the  same  ex- 
clamation, but  to  find  that  Algernon  Syd- 
ney might  pass  for  a  very  moderate  doc- 
trinaire of  the  nineteenth  century.  Burnet 
says :  "  He  had  studied  the  history  of 
government  in  all  its  branches  beyond  any 
man  I  ever  knew"  —  that  is  to  say,  be- 
yond any  man  of  his  time.  In  consequence, 
he  lived  quite  two  hundred  years  too  soon. 
He  tells  us  in  a  letter  from  Rome  of  Car- 
dinal Pallavicini  that   "he  ever   aims  at 


perfection,  and  frames  ideas  in  his  fancy 
not  always  proportionable  to  worldly  busi- 
nesses, sometimes  forgetting  that  the 
counsels,  as  well  as  the  persons,  of  men  are 
ever  defective,  and  that  in  human  affairs 
governors  and  ministers  are  not  so  much 
set  to  seek  what  is  exactly  good  as  what 
is  least  evil,  or  least  evil  of  those  things 
that  he  hath  {sic)  power  to  accomplish." 
But  Sydney  himself  had  his  own  ideas 
about  government  —  modern  views,  too  — 
for  following  his  own  motto,  "Sanctus 
amor  patriae  dat  animum,"  he  worked  as 
he  thought  best  for  his  country's  honor, 
but  never  gave  his  approval  to  any  power 
that  ruled  throughout  his  life.  Since  his 
death  his  name  has  been  bandied  about 
by  party  leaders,  and  his  works  scarcely 
read,  till  "the  cause  for  which  Sydney 
died "  has  become  a  proverb,  and  the 
hopes  of  his  life  utterly  ignored.  Held 
up  to  one  party  as  a  revolutionist  and  in- 
cendiary, reverenced  by  the  other  as  a 
martyr,  probably  having  little  in  common 
with  either  on  any  occasion  on  which  he 
has  been  named,  we  fancy  that  few  now 
read  what  he  himself  calls  a  "  large  treat- 
ise," though  it  was  "  never  finished,  nor 
like  to  be."  The  truth  is,  the  constitu- 
tional struggle  has  passed  away  from  the 
ground  on  which  the  battles  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  fought,  but,  if  we  are 
less  personally  interested,  we  can  be  more 
impartial  than  Englishmen  used  to  be. 

Algernon  Sydney,  as  all  knov/,  was  the 
second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Dorothy,  his  wife,  one  of  the  North- 
umberland Percys,  and  was  born  about 
1621  or  1622.  His  father  took  him  to 
Denmark  when  he  was  ten  and  to  Paris 
when  he  was  fourteen,  besides  giving  him 
a  good  classical  education,  to  which  he 
refers  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  high 
ideals  of  free  government.  He  seems  to 
have  made  a  good  impression  in  Paris, 
for  some  one  told  his  mother  that  he  had 
"a  huge  deal  of  wit  and  much  sweetness 
of  disposition,"  and  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  merely  to  gain  her  favor.  And 
Sydney's  was  never  the  mere  knowledge 
of  the  scholar;  and  though,  like  all  great 
men,  his  views  were  higher  than  he  could 
make  practical,  he  was  a  thorough  man  of 
the  world  in  the  belter  sense  of  the  term. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  received  a  com- 
mission in  his  father's  regiment, and  "dis- 
tinguished himself  upon  all  occasions  with 
great  gallantry."  Returning  to  England 
in  1643,  he  was  taken  prisoner  on  behalf 
of  the  Parliamentary  party ;  but,  perhaps 
influenced  by  the  example  of  his  kinsman 
Essex,  certainly  drawn  to  it  by  his  own 
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convictions,  he  "  served  for  the  Parlia- 
ment under  the  Earl  of  Manchester,"  his 
commission  being  dated  May  lo,  1644. 
He  fought  at  York  and  in  other  engage- 
ments, and  commanded  the  Parliamentary 
garrison  at  Chichester.  He  rose  (partly 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother.  Lord 
Lisle)  to  be  lieutenant-general  of  the 
Irish  horse  and  governor  of  Dublin.  But 
he  was  an  aristocrat  and  an  idealist,  and 
men  were  now  coming  to  the  front  of  very 
different  temper  than  the  Parliamentarians 
who  had  begun  the  struggle.  Colonel  Al- 
gernon Sydney,  in  spite  of  the  conspicuous 
gallantry  he  had  displayed,  was  politely 
"bowed  out"  from  his  command,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  House  (April  8,  May  7,  1647). 
He  was  then  made  governor  of  Dover, 
and  nominated  one  of  the  judges  who 
were  to  try  the  king  in  1648;  so  suspicions 
of  his  loyalty  to  the  insurgent  leaders  or 
cause  had  been  removed,  if  they  had  ever 
existed.  Probably  the  keen  common  sense 
and  the  lofty  ideals  of  Sydney  did  not  har- 
monize either  with  the  extravagance  of 
the  acts  and  words  of  more  advanced 
"saints,"  Presbyterians  or  even  Indepen- 
dents, or  with  the  martial  law  which  was 
perhaps  the  only  method  of  restoring  order 
to  chaotic  England.  The  cultivated  Radi- 
cal of  our  ovvn  day  shrinks  from  the  cari- 
cature of  his  principles  by  some  of  those 
with  whom  in  theory  he  holds  them,  and 
we  can  with  little  difficulty  picture  to  our- 
selves the  disgust  of  Sydney  with  the 
fanatics  who  made  a  Commonwealth  im- 
possible. He  did  not  even  attend  the 
king's  trial.  As  a  prose  writer,  Sydney 
may  almost  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Mil- 
ton at  times  ;  his  language  is  not  so  sono- 
rous, but  his  style  is  clear  and  noble  (terse- 
ness is  a  modern  accomplishment),  and, 
without  descending  to  any  personal  vitu- 
peration of  his  adversary  (such  as  the 
great  poet  used,  like  every  one  else  of  the 
period),  he  seems  to  reduce  the  plots  and 
plans  and  factions  of  other  men  to  a  defi- 
nite place  in  history  at  once.  Such  men 
cannot  be  very  popular;  their  doctrines 
are  caviare  to  the  general,  and  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  why  Sydney  did  not  take  a 
leading  part  in  English  affairs  during  the 
Protectorate.  His  life  during  that  time 
was  passed  in  comparative  retirement ;  in 
1654  he  was  at  the  Hague,  in  1658  he  was 
in  England.  During  the  whole  time  he 
was  safe,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  turn  that 
events  had  taken;  but  his  opinions,  far 
more  than  his  actions,  had  made  him  a 
marked  man.  In  1659  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Council  of  State  "for  the  resto- 
ration  of   the    Commonwealth ; "  but,   as 


that  was  not  to  be,  he  seems  to  have  been 
glad  to  make  one  of  the  three  plenipoten- 
taries  who  were  sent  to  the  Sound.  This 
business  occupied  him  for  a  year,  during 
which  time  he  watched  events  in  England 
with  some  apprehension,  but  he  writes 
(May  22,  1660),  "  While  I  am  here  I  serve 
England  .  .  .  endeavor  to  advance  its  ia- 
terests,  and  follow  the  orders  of  those 
that  govern  it."  In  June  he  says,  "The 
news  I  hear  from  England  is  punctual 
and  certain  enough,  but  my  friends  are  so 
short  in  what  particularly  relates  to  my- 
self that  I  can  make  no  judgment  at  all 
upon  what  they  say,"  He  seems  to  have 
expected  to  be  employed  by  the  king,  as 
his  "  business  had  gone  well,"  and  would 
no  doubt  have  served  England  with  all 
diligence.  He  asks  his  father  to  get  a 
place  for  Myssenden,  who  had  shown  him 
civility  in  Copenhagen,  observing  that  "  I 
had  promised  this  employment  for  him 
under  those  that  formerly  governed,  but 
he  was  too  monarchical  for  me  and  for  my 
brethren."  Sydney  appears  to  have  been 
surprised  when  he  finds  from  his  father's 
letter  that  even  Lord  Leicester  simply 
meets  with  "  no  marks  of  displeasure," 
can  do  nothing  for  him,  and  points  out 
that  a  man  who  wrote  gratuitously  in  the 
public  "  Album  "  of  Copenhagen, 

Manus  haec  inimica  tyrannis 
Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quietepi, 

attaching  his  signature  to  point  out  the 
moral,  must  either  live  in  exile  or  quietly 
and  not  safely  in  retirement  at  home.  Not 
having  sat  as  a  judge,  legally  Sydney  had 
a  right  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity, practically  there  was  no  safety  for 
him. 

This  letter  changed  his  mind.  He  did 
not  think  of  going  home  ;  but,  finding  him- 
self "  apt  to  fall  into  too  deep  a  melancholy 
if  he  had  neither  business  nor  company  to 
divert  him,"  and  looking  on  the  Germans 
as  barbarians  in  the  way  of  "  conversation 
and  entertainments,"  he  goes  to  Rome. 
He  wrote  a  most  interesting  letter  a  little 
later,  pointing  out  his  own  love  to  his 
country,  "which,  if  it  were  preserved  in 
liberty  and  virtue,  would  be  the  most 
glorious  in  the  world,"  expressing  his 
hatred  of  exile,  and  not  so  much  justifying 
his  opinions  as  placing  them  on  the  basis 
of  political  liberty.  "My  thoughts  as  to 
king  and  State  depending  upon  their  ac- 
tions, no  man  shall  be  a  more  faithful  ser- 
vant to  him  than  I,  if  he  make  the  good 
and  prosperity  of  his  people  his  glorv; 
none  more  his  enemy,  if  he  doth  the  coa- 
;  trary."     From  Rome  Sydney  writes  con- 
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stantly  to  his  father  long  accounts  of 
Roman  society,  showing  much  observa- 
tion of  character  and  cleverness  of  de- 
scription. He  speaks  of  himself  in  a 
melancholy  strain  :  though  kindly  received 
by  many,  his  thoughts  are  bitter,  for  he 
would  gladly  return  to  England,  but  would 
never  purchase  pardon  by  "  meanness." 
We  may  note  that  "five  shillings  a  day 
serves  "  him  "  and  two  men  very  well  for 
meat,  drink,  and  firing."  He  went  to 
Frascati,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to 
study,  that  anodyne  which  makes  life  en- 
durable for  great  minds  condemned  to 
inaction.  "  1  have  not  much  to  complain 
of,  .  .  .  less  to  desire,  and  least  of  all  to 
be  pleased  with,*'  he  says,  but  finds  "  much 
satisfaction  "  in  reading  from  sunrise  till 
the  evening.  He  hopes  by  his  "half 
burial  "  to  show  that  he  has  no  designs 
against  the  government,  that  he  may  be 
allowed  to  return  to  England  (July,  1661). 
Leaving  Italy  he  passed  through  Switzer- 
land into  Flanders.  At  Brussels,  while 
smarting  under  the  disappointment  of  not 
being  allowed  to  return  even  to  live  quietly 
at  Penshurst,  he  has  his  portrait  painted, 
which  still  remains  at  that  place,  to  show 
the  world  a  noble,  intellectual  face,  with 
the  stamp  of  thought  and  suffering  not 
overpowering  that  of  manliness.  Now 
perhaps  his  sentiments  began  to  change. 
He  became  a  personal  enemy  of  Charles, 
who  sent  (or  allowed),  according  to  Lud- 
low, ten  persons  to  attempt  to  assassinate 
him  in  1663.  This,  of  course,  may  be  be- 
lieved or  not  as  the  reader  pleases.  Syd- 
ney and  other  refugees  are  said  to  have 
offered  their  services  to  the  United  Prov- 
inces against  England,  as  governed  by 
Charles  II.  We  cannot  enter  into  par- 
ticulars of  the  state  of  Europe  at  that 
time;  but  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
Spain  was  losing  ground,  that  France  and 
Turkey  were  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
threatening  as  far  as  possible  to  absorb 
or  overawe  the  rest ;  and  that  France  was 
opposed  by  an  alliance  of  the  "Protes- 
tant" States.  England,  except  for  a 
short  time  under  Cromwell,  and  again  in 
the  Dutch  wars,  did  not  act  vigorously, 
but  both  European  parties  objected  to  her 
weight  on  the  other  side.  The  aim  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  history-maker  of  Europe 
at  this  time,  was  to  increase  the  differ- 
ences among  the  allies,  who,  moved  by 
religious  zeal,  or  jealousy,  or  fear,  were 
arrayed  against  the  growing  foe.  The 
history  of  Europe  and  of  English  politics 
to  a  great  extent  centres  round  the  French 
king,  who  represented  Roman  Cathol- 
icism and  arbitrary  monarchy,  while  the 


allies,  on  the  whole,  were  "  Protestant  " 
and  slightly  democratic. 

We  must  briefly  narrate  the  part  which 
Sydney  took  after  returning  to  England  in 
1667,  on  his  father's  and  his  own  request, 
backed  by  the  ambassador  Saviile's  repre- 
sentations. Saville  himself  was  a  man  of 
some  mental  power,  and  is  said  to  liave 
observed  that  "there  were  but  two  sub- 
jects in  nature  worth  a  wise  man's 
thoughts,  religion  and  government."  He 
stood  for  Bramber  and  Guildford  in  two 
successive  years,  but,  for  different  rea- 
sons, neither  his  friends  nor  his  enemies 
wished  him  to  enter  Parliament.  It  is 
sometimes  forgotten  when  Sydney  is 
called  a  firebrand  and  a  republican  what 
sort  of  government  it  was  which  ha  op- 
posed. The  dangers  of  "  Popery,"  which 
the  country  did  believe  in,  were  little  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  most  arbi- 
trary monarchy,  which  it  overlooked.  A 
modern  writer  might  think  Sydney's  "  Dis- 
courses "  too  much  tinged  with  the  fashion 
of  referring  all  to  Scripture  history,  but 
he  would  very  likely  find  that  in  little  else 
could  he  criticise  the  sentiments.  It 
might  be  well  to  quote  passages  from  the 
book,  but  space  forbids  this.  Let  it  be 
stated,  therefore,  that  it  contains  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  mixed  government,  of 
the  doctrines  of  personal  Hberty,  and  of 
the  non-exemption  of  any  from  law.  This 
law  is  the  will  of  the  nation,  of  which  the 
highest  ruler,  like  the  judges  he  appoints, 
is  merely  the  voice.  Sydney  is  however 
no  advocate  of  democracy,  and  a  very 
staunch  upholder  of  law  and  order.  As 
Coleridge  quaintly  says,  "His  style  re- 
minds you  as  little  of  books  as  of  black- 
guards." It  may  be  easily  understood 
that  a  man  with  such  sentiments  found  it 
hard  to  restrain  himself  in  the  state  of 
affairs  in  England.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  pleased  any  one.  He  was  suspected 
of  being  a  pensioner  of  France,  because 
he  advised  against  the  war  which  was  the 
one  patriotic  idea  that  Parliament  could 
attain  to.  Nearly  every  one  bribed  or  was 
bribed  on  one  side —  the  king  most  of  all 
by  Louis,  in  those  secret  treaties  by  which, 
to  put  it  shortly,  Louis  supported  Charles 
in  English  politics,  that  Charles  might 
support  no  one  else  in  European  strug- 
gles. Can  we  conceive  a  state  of  things 
in  which  a  king  of  En<j:land  contrived  to 
double  Parliamentary  grants,  when  given, 
by  bribing  members  of  the  opposition,  as 
every  one  very  soon  knew,  while  State 
interests  were  disposed  of  by  intrigues  of 
men  and  women  equally  infamous?  It 
was  a  difficult  positioii  when,  as  Sydney 
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says,  a  minister  who  would  not  accept 
bribes  had  to  resign,  "because  he  made 
nothing  of  his  place,  and  shamed  the«m 
that  did." 

The  time  is  one  which  it  is  humiliating 
to  us  to  read  of,  and  must  have  been  be- 
yond words  difficult  to  live  in.  We 
scarcely  know  what  Sydney  really  did. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  government,  ^o 
were  many  honorable  men  in  England. 
Failing  to  excite  the  country  by  any  other 
means,  we  cannot  help  seeing  now  that 
they  were  not  sorry  to  encourage  the  agi- 
tation against  Popery  ;  they  certainly  were 
not  opposed  to  accepting  the  aid  of  Louis. 
He  might  be  sincere,  Charles  was  not.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  clear  whether  Sydney 
accepted  money  from  Barillon,  we  think 
that  he  did  ;  but,  it  may  be  argued,  with 
no  unworthy  motives.  Lord  Russell,  who 
wished  to  have  no  commerce  with  people 
who  could  be  gained  by  money,  was  an 
extraordinary  exception  to  a  general  rule. 
The  struggle  was  far  from  being  one  of 
vice  against  virtue.  "  We  have  few  great 
men,"  says  William  Russell,  and  if  in 
1883  the  principles  on  one  side  commend 
themselves  to  us,  the  practice  on  both  is, 
on  the  whole,  nearly  equally  disgusting. 
Those  who  have  studied  this  period  will 
admit  that  this  word  is  not  too  strong, 
Sydney  was  perfectly  justified  in  oppos- 
ing the  government,  and  the  court  were 
perfectly  justified  in  regarding  the  coun- 
try party  as  men  who  must  be  put  out  of 
the  way.  The  "Rye  House  plot"  is  a 
matter  of  history ;  there  probably  was 
plenty  of  discontent  and  sedition  in  the 
air,  and  as  probably,  perhaps,  Russell  and 
Sydney  were  too  much  occupied  in  matur- 
ing greater  plans  to  care  for  such  petty 
intrigues.  However,  it  was  sufficient,  the 
excuse  was  found,  or  made,  for  ridding 
the  king  of  powerful  enemies.  We  do 
not  blame  Charles  in  the  least.  It  is  the 
logical  result  of  arbitrary  monarchy  that  it 
must  cut  down  "the  highest  poppies  "  in 
time  of  danger. 

"The  year  1683,"  says  Lord  J.  Russell 
in  1820,  "  was  nearly  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  England."  It  was  an  eventful  year  for 
Europe,  when  the  Turkish  power  re- 
ceived such  a  defeat  at  Vienna,  Colbert 
died  in  France,  and  Russell  and  Sydney 
were  executed  in  England.  In  our  coun- 
try the  times  were  out  of  joint  when  such 
men  could  be  forced  into  opposition  to  law 
and  order,  "as  it  appeared  by  custom 
establish."     Sydney  thoroughly  approved 


But  dark  days  were  at  hand.  Shaftes- 
bury fled  to  Holland,  and  died  there ; 
Louis  dfd  not  encourage  the  hopes  of  the 
party.  All  was  stormy  in  the  prospects 
of  the  opposition,  whose  leaders  were 
implicated  in  a  plot,  which,  supposing  it 
to  have  existed  on  their  part,  would  have 
been  "  worse  than  a  crime  —  a  blunder." 
Russell  suffered  in  July,  1683;  Sydney 
was  brought  to  trial  in  November,  after 
several  months'  imprisonment.  Lord 
Howard,  of  whom  Charles  himself  de- 
clared that  he  was  such  a  rogue  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  any  conspirators 
would  trust  him,  was  the  chief  witness  in 
both  cases.  Sydney  was  arraigned  for 
high  treason,  conspiracy,  and  rebellion, 
for  sending  Aaron  Smith  to  the  Scots  to 
obtain  their  co-operation,  for  being  at  a 
treasonable  meeting  on  June  30th,  and  for 
writing  that  "the  king  was  subject  unto 
the  law  of  God  as  he  is  a  king;  to  the 
people  that  makes  him  a  king,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  king  "  .  .  .  "  and  must  be  content 
to  submit  his  interest  to  theirs."  .  .  . 
"  We  may  therefore  change  or  take  away 
kings,"  etc.  Sydney  certainly  held  such 
views,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  as 
times  went,  even  if  the  law  had  to  be  a 
little  strained,  the  court  held  it  necessary 
to  do  away  with  him. 

The  trial  is  fairly  well  known;  Sydney 
defended  himself  with  moderation  and  abil- 
ity, and  men  of  any  political  party  will  prob- 
ably now  agree  in  the  summary  given  by 
Lord  J.  Russell.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury, 
many  of  whom  were  not  freeholders.  The 
first  witnesses  were  Rumsey  and  West, 
each  of  whom  professed  to  have  heard  what 
he  knew  from  the  other.  Lord  Howard 
was  the  only  direct  witness,  and  the  evi- 
dence required  by  law  was  filled  up  with  a 
MS.  book  written  some  years  before  relat- 
ing to  conspiracies  against  Nero  and  Ca- 
ligula. But  evidence  matters  not  wherever 
it  is  a  duel  d  outrnfice  between  king  and 
country,  even  in  England,  and,  as  Parlia- 
ment after  the  Revolution  reversed  the 
sentence,  the  most  staunch  upholder  of  the 
State  may  believe  that  it  was  what  we  com- 
monly call  a  judicial  murder.  Some  short 
notes  on  details  of  his  trial  may  perhaps 
serve  to  confirm  the  favorable  view  of  Syd- 
ney's principles.  Barillon  had  before  said  : 
"  The  Sieur  Algernon  Sydney  is  a  man  of 
great  views  and  very  high  designs,  which 
tend  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic." 
Sydney  points  out  that  the  libel  com- 
plained of  is  in  answer  to  Sir  R.  Filmore's 


of  the  Parliamentary  opposition,  and,  like  |  book,  written  to  prove  that  the  king  is 
the  others,  was  glad  to  see  the  Prince  of  j  bound  by  no  law,  and  that  even  Cromwell 
Orange  visit  Englahd  in  1681.  I  could  not  bear  the  doctrine,  "  Possession 
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is  the  right  to  power,"  though  he  was  a 
tyrant.  "  You  need  not  wonder  that  I 
call  him  tyrant ;  I  did  so  every  day  in  his 
life,  and  acted  against  him  too."  He  dic- 
tated his  apology  or  defence  to  Ducas,  in 
which  he  sums  up  his  life,  and  shows  how 
he  was  warned  that,  if  taken,  he  should 
infallibly  be  condemned  "before  such 
judges  and  juryes  "  as  he  "  should  be  tryed 
by."  "  I  think  I  may  say  I  did  once  save 
his  [the  king's]  life,  but  I  am  sure  I  never 
endeavoured  to  take  it  away."  The  judge 
seemed  to  lay  "  very  much  weight  on  the 
old  cause,  with  which  I  am  so  well  satis- 
fyed  as  contentedly  to  dye  for  it."  Syd- 
ney had  long  ago  indignantly  denied  that 
he  was  an  "atheist,"  and  it  was  not  out' 
of  mere  compliance  with  fashion  that  he 
penned  the  fervent  prayer  with  which  he 
concluded. 

He  was  executed  on  December  7,  1683. 
As  he  laid  his  head  on  the  block  the  exe- 
cutioner, as  .was  customary,  asked  "if  he 
would  rise  again."  "Not  till  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just,"  said  Sydney,  giving 
the  word  to  "Strike!"  Politics  are  out 
of  place  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  closest  study  of  his  life,  letters,  and 
works  only  serves  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  he  was  what  Charles  II.  himself 
called  Algernon  Sydney,  "homme  de 
coeur  at  d'esprit." 


From  The  Spectator. 
PRAYERS   FOR  THE  DEAD. 

In  Mr.  MacColl's  paper,  published  in 
the  Fortnightly  for  July,  on  the  princess 
Alice,  —  the  depth  of  pathos  in  whose 
letters,  by  the  way,  he  brings  out  with 
singular  success,  —  he  touches  a  weak 
article  in  the  theology  of  some  of  the  Re- 
formed Churches,  —  namely,  the  condem- 
nation of  prayers  for  the  dead.  This  has 
always  seemed  to  us  to  admit  of  only  one 
kind  of  justification,  and  that  a  justifica- 
tion which  it  cannot  plead,  —  we  mean 
the  plea  that  the  condition  of  the  dead  is 
unchangeable,  that  by  death  they  are 
turned,  as  it  were,  to  stone.  The  princess 
records  in  one  of  her  letters,  after  the 
loss  of  her  youngest  boy,  that  the  eldest 
"always  prays  for  Frittie;"  and  as  Mr. 
MacCoU  justly  remarks,  this  is  simply 
natural,  and  is  even  shown  to  be  so  by 
the  practice  of  the  unsophisticated  child. 
Mr.  MacColl  declares  that  "to  forbid 
prayers  for  the  dead  is  to  undermine  the 
doctrine  of  prayers  for  the  living."  And 
there  we  agree  with  him  most  completely, 


since  the  dead,  if  their  spirits  are  what 
they  were  at  all,  cannot  be  unchangeable, 
cannot  be  beyond  the  power  of  God,  can- 
not be  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer.  Of 
course  we  know  the  sort  of  ground  on 
which  prayers  for  the  dead  have  been 
held  to  be  superstitious  and  heretical. 
This  is  held  by  those  who  think  that 
"probation  "  is  strictly  limited  to  this  life, 
and  that  an  alternative  of  absolute  bless- 
edness or  absolute  misery  is  hereafter 
certain.  Such  persons  hold  that  the  habit 
of  praying  for  the  dead  cannot  even  be 
innocent,  since  it  must  take  the  form 
either  of  a  prayer  for  what  is  already 
granted,  —  which  implies  distrust  of  God, 

—  or  else  a  prayer  for  what  is  already 
refused,  which  implies  rebellion  of  heart 
against  him.  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
that  we  have  no  assurance  in  revelatioa 
that  probation  is  absolutely  limited  by 
this  life  for  all  alike;  the  subject  is  not 
even  explicitly  dealt  with  in  the  New 
Testament.  And  even  if  that  were  so, 
and  nothing  seems  more  unlikely,  none 
the  less  we  could  not  be  in  any  way  as- 
sured that  the  state  of  those  who  are 
beyound  the  veil  is  unchangeable,  that 
the  blessedness  of  those  who  are  blessed 
admits  of  no  increase,  and  the  misery  of 
those  who  are  miserable  of  no  decrease. 
Except  in  the  presence  of  a  positive  di- 
vine revelation  to  the  contrary  —  of  which 
no  one  even  pretends  to  produce  evidence 

—  the  natural  assumption  is,  that  what- 
ever prayer  tends  to  do  for  one  who  is 
living  on  earth,  it  equally  tends  to  do  for 
one  who  is  living  in  the  stage  beyond. 
As  Mr.  MacColl  says,  those  who  make 
light  of  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  are  in  a  fair  way  to  make  light  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the  living.  If 
it  is  argued  that  they  are  useless  because 
God  may  be  absolutely  trusted  to  do  the 
best  for  the  dead  without  our  prayers, 
why,  that  applies  just  as  much  to  the  liv- 
ing as  to  the  dead.  And  if  it  is  argued 
that  after  death  their  state  is  so  absolutely 
unalterable  that  no  prayers  can  avail  them 
anything,  the  natural  inference  is  that 
long  before  death  that  crystallization  of 
their  destiny  must  have  set  in  which 
turned  to  petrifaction  afterwards.  If  the 
positive  instruction  to  pray  for  each  other 
is  to  apply  to  this  life  only,  why  was  it 
not  carefully  limited  to  the  domain  of  this 
life  by  those  who  taught  us  to  pray.-*  Is 
it  not  obvious  that  what  was  intended  was 
to  foster  in  man's  heart  the  habit  of  pour- 
ing forth  all  his  desires  and  wants  freely 
to  God.'*  And  if  those  desires  and  wants 
do   not  stop   short  at   the  grave,  if  they 
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affect  as  much  those  who  have  passed 
beyond  it,  as  those  who  are  on  this  side 
of  it,  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  most  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural  of  arrangements  to 
teach  us  to  divide  our  desires  into  two 
strictly  separated  classes,  of  which  those 
belonging  to  one  are  never  again  to  be 
breathed  to  God,  while  those  belonging 
to  the  other  are  to  be  poured  forth  with 
all  the  old  fervor.  What  teaching  could 
be  better  adapted  to  make  the  invisible 
world  unreal  to  us  than  this  complete 
ignoring,  in  our  intercourse  with  God,  of 
all  the  affections  which  connect  us  with 
the  world  beyond,  —  this  sedulous  re- 
straining of  our  thoughts  to  those  who 
are  still  with  us  in  the  visible  frame  of 
things?  If  men  once  ignore  the  dead  in 
their  prayers,  those  who  are  gone  will 
become  dead  to  them  in  a  quite  new  sense, 
—  nay,  the  world  of  the  highest  life  will 
become  dead  to  them  also.  As  it  is  the 
very  highest  effect  of  prayer  to  connect 
the  unseen  with  the  seen  world,  and  to 
convince  men  that  God  has  regard  toHhe 
cry  of  man,  when  it  is  in  accordancewith 
his  spirit,  nothing  seems  to  us  more  fatal 
to  that  highest  use  of  prayer  than  to  rep- 
resent it  as  strictly  limited  in  its  scope  to 
those  who  are  still  with  us,  and  entirely 
without  possible  result  on  those  who  are 
gone  from  us.  How  could  the  conception 
of  "  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  " 
be  a  true  one,  if  the  members  of  it  who 
are  on  one  side  of  the  grave  may  properly 
pray  only  for  those  who  are  on  the  same 
side  as  themselves,  but  should  treat  those 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  it  as  beyond 
the  range  even  of  their  intercessions  ? 
That  is  uo^  one  family,  half  of  which  may 
not  even  pray  to  God  for  blessings  on  the 
other  half. 

The  horror  felt  of  prayers  for  the  dead 
in  some  theological  circles  is  justified,  we 
believe,  by  the  argument  that,  if  once  we 
begin  to  think  of  the  condition  of  any  one 
who  is  beyond  the  grave  as  changeable  at 
all,  we  shall  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  even  if  we  are  as  evil  and  selfish  as 
we  please  in  this  life,  even  if  we  delay 
repentance  till  after  all  the  evil  enjoy- 
ments of  life  have  been  exhausted,  we 
may  yet  rescue  ourselves,  or  be  rescued 
by  others,  from  that  misery  we  deserve, 
by  change  of  heart  in  the  world  beyond. 
But  the  true  answer  to  this  is,  not  to  as- 
sume a  single  arbitrary  point  like  the 
moment  of  death,  as  the  point  when  change 
for  ail  alike  becomes  hopeless, — a  doc- 
"trine  which  seems  to  us  as  little  founded 
in  Scripture  as  it  is  in  the  evidence  of 
human  nature,  —  but  to  show  that  whether 


on  this  side  of  the  grave  or  on  the  other, 
a  character  once  matured  is  so  obstinate 
in  its  ha'bits,  so  difficult  to  change,  so 
moulded  by  its  own  former  acts  of  choice, 
that  the  hope  of  any  sudden  revolution  in 
its  tastes  and  preferences  is  far  more  of  a 
dream  than  of  a  reasonable  expectation. 
It  simply  cannot  be  that  a  child  who  dies 
at  ten  or  twelve  has  a  character  as  formed 
as  a  man  who  lives  to  fifty  or  sixty;  and 
if  so,  even  the  selfish  child  who  dies  at 
ten  or  twelve  must  be  much  more  open  to 
the  higher  spiritual  influences  which  affect 
the  next  life  than  the  man  who  lives  to 
fifty  or  sixty,  after  a  long  career  of  steady 
resistance  to  those  spiritual  influences, 
tan  be  conceived  to  be.  The  true  teach- 
ing surely  is,  that  prayer  for  others  can 
never  hurt,  and  may  often  help  them  ;  but 
that  it  can  never  help  as  much  those  who 
have  set  the  grain  of  their  own  characters 
steadfastly  against  doing  that  for  which 
we  pray  on  their  behalf,  as  it  can  those 
who  are  yet  in  the  stage  of  growth  in 
which  every  influence  tells.  Prayer  for 
those  who,  with  numberless  faults,  have 
died  young,  must,  we  should  think,  always 
be  far  more  hopeful  than  prayer  for  those 
who,  though  they  are  still  living,  are  liv- 
ing with  all  their  faults  hardened  into  the 
rigidity  of  habitual  sins.  Neither  prayer 
may  be  wasted ;  both  may  do  good ;  but 
the  reasonable  thing  certainly  is  to  hope 
more  from  the  prayer  for  those,  —  whether 
living  or  dead,  —  who  are  not  yet  con- 
firmed in  evil,  than  for  those,  whether 
living  or  dead,  who  are  so  confirmed.  It 
is  not  death  that  makes  the  difference. 
If  the  earnest  prayer  of  a  good  man  avails 
much,  it  yet  avails  more  for  those  who 
have  not  hardened  their  hearts  against 
the  drift  of  such  a  prayer,  than  for  those 
who  have;  and  this  even  though  he  who 
is  so  hardening  his  heart  to  the  influence 
of  such  prayers  be  still  in  the  body,  while 
he  who  is  opening  his  heart  to  the  influ- 
ence of  such  prayers  has  been  delivered 
from  the  burden  of  the  flesh.  It  is  not 
death  which  makes  the  difference,  it  is 
the  life  of  him  for  whom  the  prayer  is 
breathed.  On  the  life  which  is  growing 
more  and  more  intractable  to  such 
prayers,  whether  it  be  embodied  or  dis- 
embodied, the  prayer  can  have  little  effect, 
just  as  a  touch  will  have  but  little  effect 
on  the  course  of  a  landslip.  On  the  life 
which  is  growing  more  and  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  influence  of  such  prayers, 
whether  it  be  embodied  or  disembodied, 
a  prayer  may  have,  under  the  providence 
of  God,  great  effect,  and  may  even  form 
the  turning-point  of  a  career.     But  that 
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is  a  doctrine  which  does  not  open  any 
very  sanguine  hope  of  the  effect  of  inter- 
cessory prayer  on  the  future  of  those  who 
have  used  ill  a  long  probation  here,  though 
it  may  open  much  hope  of  the  effect  of 
prayer  on  those  who  have  had  here  the 
mere  shadow  of  a  probation,  with  hardly 
any  experience  of  Aie  fascination  of  good, 
and  with  the  fullest  experience  of  the  at- 
tractions of  evil. 

But  the  great  danger  of  forbidding 
prayers  for  the  dead  is,  as  Mr.  MacColl 
says,  that  it  must  tend  to  discourage 
prayer  altogether.  If  the  heart  may  not 
pour  itself  out  to  God  freely,  it  will  soon 
cease  to  pour  itself  out  at  all.  And  clearly 
it  cannot  pour  itself  out  freely  unless  it 
can  say  its  say  about  both  worlds,  about 
those  who  are  wholly  in  the  one  world,  as 
well  as  about  those  whose  life  is  partly  in 
the  one  and  partly  in  the  other.  "  Where 
the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be 
also; "  and  if  the  treasure  is  in  the  other 
world,  to  forbid  the  heart  to  be  there  too 
is  fatal.  And  how  can  any  one  pray  to 
God  except  for  that  for  which  his  whole 
heart  craves.? 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
WALLENSTEIN. 

There  are  many  aspects  under  which 
it  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  com- 
plex, grandiose  soldier-politician  who  is 
one  of  the  strangest  and  most  mysterious 
figures  of  the  picturesque  seventeenth 
century;  and  there  are  ample  materials 
for  many  thoughts  about  Wallenstein. 

The  great  problem  for  the  student  is, 
how  far  Wallenstein  was  only  selfishly 
ambitious  ;  or  how  far  he  was  truly  great, 
actuated  by  motives  which  transcended 
persohal  aims,  and  which  had  for  object 
the  good  of  his  country  and  the  service  of 
humanity.  We  want  to  understand  the 
true  value  of  this  dark,  perplexing,  colos- 
sal figure,  which  towers  so  loftily,  in 
gloomy  grandeur  and  in  mysterious  mean- 
ing, above  the  wars,  the  politics,  the 
intrigues,  of  his  distracted  land  and  turbu- 
lent time. 

Of  his  capacity  as  politician,  or  as  war- 
rior, there  can  be  but  little  question. 
What,  then,  were  the  motives  which  im- 
pelled this  born  leader  of  men  to  act  as  he 
did  act?  His  failure  in  ultimate  success 
is,  it  must  be  recollected,  to  be  attributed 
to  the  murder  which  cut  short  his  action. 
Had  he  lived  he  would,  probably,  have 
changed  the  current  of  European  events ; 


and  he  might  have  produced  beneficial 
results  which  would  have  rendered  his 
reputation  clear  and  far-shining,  resplen- 
dent in  glory,  and  duly  honored  by  his- 
tory. 

In  any  attempt  to  portray  and  analyze 
that  dark,  picturesque,  complex  Wallen- 
stein, who  certainly  remains  always  ma- 
jestic, if  not  always  certainly  great,  it  is 
natural  to  begin  by  regarding  him  under 
the  dim,  mystic  starlight  of  astrology. 
Johann  Kepler  worked  out  the  horoscope 
of  the  remarkable  infant  born  at  4  p.m.  on 
September  14,  1583.  The  great  astrono- 
mer, who,  like  most  of  the  men  of  science 
of  his  time,  was  also  partly  an  astrologer, 
points  out  that  Wallenstein  was  born  un- 
der a  combination  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
both  in  the  "first  house,"  or  astrological 
house  of  life.  Saturn,,  the  *' swart  star," 
inspires  melancholy,  wild  thought,  dark 
ambition,  contempt  of  human  authority, 
disregard  of  religion  ;  and  induces  an 
absence  of  human  tenderness  and  soft- 
ness. Men  born  under  Saturn  are  quar- 
relsome, impatient,  haughty;  but  when 
they  are  also  under  the  counter-influence 
of  brilliant  Jupiter,  there  is  ground  for 
hope  that  such  dark  and  dangerous  char- 
acteristics will  soften  and  brighten  with 
the  progress  of  the  years;  while  the  regal 
planet  develops  a  thirst  for  glory  and  for 
power,  lends  defiant  daring,  and  inspires 
reckless  courage.  The  combination  of 
saturnine  and  jovialistic  influences  prom- 
ises greatness,  but  predicts  danger.  A 
man  born  under  this  joint  aspect  will  play 
a  lofty  part,  will  do  great  deeds,  will  pro- 
voke mighty  enemies;  but  will,  in  the 
main,  prevail  and  rule.  It  is  a  combina- 
tion which  points  to  a  great  career  and 
fortune.  Elizabeth  of  England  was  born 
under  the  same  astral  aspect.  Wallen- 
stein's  high  path  of  life  seems  lighted 
always  by  the  stars;  and  behind  his  ma- 
jestic figure  we  fancy  always  great  planets 
gleaming  out  of  skyey  darkness. 

When  first  the  young  hero  awoke  to 
ambition,  he  could  hardly  do  other  than 
seek  to  serve  the  emperor.  The  Empire 
was  splendid  and  supreme.  It  was  the 
overwhelming  force  in  disunited  Germany. 
It  possessed  tradition,  wealth,  and  the 
support  of  the  Church.  It  was,  indeed, 
like  an  iceberg  in  spring,  undermined  be- 
neath the  water-line,  but  towering  in  terri- 
ble majesty  above  the  warring  waves. 
Wallenstein  was,  in  the  opening  of  his 
career,  impelled  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by 
ambition.  His  nobler  aims  were  to  grow 
out  of  his  experience  of  life,  war,  and  poli- 
tics.    It  needed  time  to  develop  his  higher 
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individualism  out  of  his  lower  self.  Suc- 
cess cleared  his  mind  of  self-seeking.  It 
was  most  natural  that  the  poor  young 
Bohemian  noble,  aspiring  as  adventurous, 
should  devote  his  sword  to  the  service  of 
the  magnificent  and  munificent  house  of 
Austria.  The  eager  young  soldier  could 
see  only  the  surface,  and  could  not  read 
the  hidden  signs  of  the  troublous  times. 
He  wanted  to  succeed  by  joining  himself 
to  success.  He  wished  for  reward  from 
the  power  most  capable  of  royally  recom- 
pensing ability.  Conscious  of  his  own 
supreme  power,  he  judged —  and  from  his 
then  point  of  view  judged  rightly  —  that 
Ferdinand  would  recognize  his  valor  and 
his  talents  by  honors,  titles,  ample  pay. 
Nominally  a  Catholic,  his  nature  was  not 
religious.  He  had  no  clear  convictions, 
and  was  politician  rather  than  theologian. 
He  turned  deaf  ears  towards  the  music  of 
the  spheres,  though  he  bent  credulous 
eyes  upon  the  fate-ruling  stars.  If  his 
soul  had  a  Heaven,  he  pierced  into  that 
Heaven  no  deeper  than  to  its  stars. 

Many  a  one 
Owes  to  his  country  his  religion ; 
And  in  another  would  as  strongly  grow, 
Had  but  his  nurse  or  mother  taught  him  so. 

But  the  man  was  magnanimous  and  was 
no  bigot.  He  had  insight  into  the  truth 
of  things,  and  he  saw  that  Vienna  could 
never  succeed  in  extirpating  irrepressible 
Protestantism  in  Germany.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  was  concluded  upon  the  basis 
upon  which  Wallenstein  worked.  Peace 
was  produced  by  adopting  the  principles 
for  which  he  bled.  He  learned  to  distrust 
the  emperor,  to  detest  the  prejudices  and 
superstitions  of  priest-led  Vienna.  The 
influence  of  priestly  intrigue  and  of  court 
cabal  grew  hateful  to  him.  He  was  weary 
of  ambition;  for  himself  he  had  nothing 
more  to  desire  ;  and  he  strove  for  a  peace 
which  should  accord  equal  rights  to  Prot- 
estant and  to  Catholic.  The  Peace  of 
Westphalia  enacted  all  that  Wallenstein 
had  striven  for;  but  that  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1648,  and  Wallenstein  was  mur- 
dered in  1634.  Exhausted  Vienna  was 
compelled  to  make  a  peace  which  granted 
the  great  thing  which  Germany  needed  ; 
but  the  years  between  1634  and  1648  were 
a  time  of  waste  and  wanton  bloodshed,  of 
devastating  wars,  and  of  uncountedhuman 
misery  and  loss.  Another  proof  of  Wal- 
lenstein's  sagacity  is  that  in  1648  the 
Swedes  had  acquired  a  strong  hold  in 
Germany ;  while  French  conquests  in- 
cluded Austrian  Alsatia,  Strasburg,  Phil- 
ipsburg,  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun.     Had  peace 


been  concluded  in  1634,  neither  Sweden 
nor  France  would  have  made  such  con- 
quests of  German  territory. 

The  emperor  could  well  afford  to  be 
liberal  in  paying  the  price  of  blood  to  the 
conspirators  who  assassinated  Friedland  ; 
for  the  extent  of  the  duke's  confiscated 
property  was  enormous.  His  widow 
received  only  the  small  estate  of  Neu- 
schoss  ;  his  only  child,  Maria  Elizabeth, 
married,  after  the  murder  of  her  father,  a 
Count  Kaunitz;  Wallenstein's  heir  sank 
into  obscurity. 

The  death  of  Wallenstein  aroused  great 
controversy  in  Italy.  Von  Ranke  found 
in  the  Corsini  library,  "  Difesa  sopra  la 
morte  di  Waldstain;"  "II  lamento  di 
Alberto  Waldstain  con  S.  Mk.  Cesarea ;  " 
"  Causa  e  morte  di  Walstain." 

The  Italian  tendency  is  to  exculpate 
him,  an  old  man,  without  heirs  male,  from 
any  conspiracy  to  attain  the  Imperial 
throne  for  himself.  They  thought  in  Italy 
that,  had  Wallenstein  entertained  the 
ideas  and  projects  attributed  to  him,  he 
would  have  proceeded  more  in  the  man- 
ner of  Caesar  Borgia.  Speech  in  Italy 
was  then  comparatively  free ;  but  in  the 
Imperial  domains  it  was  strictly  re- 
strained. The  court  published,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1634,  a  "  Report,"  in  which  Wallen- 
stein is  accused  of  a  conspiracy  of  a  worse 
character  than  that  of  Catiline.  The  more 
than  doubtful  evidence  of  Khevenhiller 
and  of  Sesyma  Raschin  was  freely  used  to 
criminate  the  dead  general.  Nothing 
was  allowed  to  be  published  except  by 
authority;  and  authority  exerted  itself  to 
the  utmost  to  blacken  the  character,  and 
to  distort  the  motives,  of  the  great  man 
that  it  had  executed  without  trial  by  means 
of  murder. 

Livingr  in  a  time  of  dissimulation  and 
intrigue,  the  mind  of  Wallenstein  had  ac- 
quired a  tortuous  bent;  and  his  sinuous 
negotiations  have  done  much  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  singleness  of  his  aim  or 
the  purity  of  his  purpose.  He  had  not 
the  "single  eye;"  nor  was  he  too  great 
for  complicated  policy.  His  trail  is  often 
difficult  to  follow  ;  but  it  seems  clear  that, 
with  time,  and  great  responsibility,  his 
vision  became  clearer  and  his  objects  be- 
came national.  He  rose  on  stepping- 
stones  of  his  dead  self  to  higher  things. 
His  late  devotion  to  the  right  cause  was 
punished  by  murder;  and  the  efforts  of 
his  enemies  to  confuse  evidence  have 
tended  to  leave  his  name  and  fame  as 
problems  in  history;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
me  that  his  motives  may  be  traced,  and 
that  he  rose  —  towards  the  end  of  his  ca- 
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reer  —  to  be    a    man  who  may  fairly  be 
called  great. 

H.  ScHUTz  Wilson. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE   PRINCE   OF   ORANGE. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  has 
served  to  remind  the  world  of  the  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  relations  between  the 
different  States  of  Europe.  Little  seems 
to  have  been  known  of  the  prince  himself, 
even  in  his  own  country.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  supposed  to 
have  scientific  tastes.  It  is  so  much  the 
rule  that  a  prince  who  lives  a  quiet  life 
should  be  credited  with  the  most  remark- 
able scientific,  artistic,  or  literary  genius, 
that  the  stories  told  about  the  heir  to  the 
crown  of  the  Netherlands  may  possibly 
have  been  nothing  but  gossip,  VVe  have, 
however,  M.  Renan's  word  for  it  that  the 
scientific  curiosity  of  the  late  Prince  of 
Orange  was  something  more  than  what  is 
commonly  called  by  that  name,  —  a  kindly 
taste  for  animal  pets,  and  a  certain  readi- 
ness to  pick  up  such  kinds  of  useful  infor- 
mation as  can  be  learned  at  second  hand 
without  trouble,  and  with  occasional  help 
from  the  milder  forms  of  magic  in  the 
shape  of  experiments.  Beyond  this  vague 
reputation  for  intelligence  and  love  of 
knowledge,  the  prince  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  personal  and 
scandalous  tittle-tattle  with  which  healthy- 
minded  people  will  have  as  little  as  possi- 
ble to  do.  This  gossip  has,  however,  never 
contained  anything  which  reflected  either 
upon  his  honor  or  his  kindliness.  If  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prince 
would  have  become  a  ruler  of  any  vigor, 
neither  was  there  anything  to  show  that 
he  would  have  failed  in  the  discharije  of 
the  duties  of  a  constitutional  sovereign. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  has 
attracted  particular  attention  because  he 
was  the  last  male  of  the  Orange  line  of 
the  house  of  Nassau.  It  will  become  ex- 
tinct with  his  father,  the  present  king  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  present  royal  fam- 
ily of  Holland  are  not  indeed  the  direct 
representatives  of  the  great  Princes  of 
O.'ange  of  the  family  of  Nassau  who  did 
such  wonderful  things  in  war  and  politics 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is 
even  only  by  a  family  custom  that  they 
continued  to  use  the  name  of  Orange  at 
all.  The  principality  was  resumed  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  title  passed  legally 
to  the  first  king  of   Prussia.     Neverthe- 


less the  Dutch  branch  of  the  Nassaus 
were  in  a  general  way  the  representatives 
of  William  the  Silent,  if  not  by  strict  de- 
scent, at  least  in  public  opinion,  and  no 
other  branch  of  the  family  will  ever  again 
be  able  to  call  itself  by  the  famous  name 
of  Orange  Nassau. 

Although,  however,  there  is  a  very  re- 
spectable kind  of  regret  felt^among  people 
of  any  knowledge  and  intelligence  when  a 
great  family  comes  to  an  end,  it  was  not 
only  because  he  was  the  last  of  his  house 
that  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  a  political  event.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  the  want  of  a  male  heir 
to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  might  pos- 
sibly cause  a  dispute  over  the  succession. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was 
created  by  an  arrangement  among  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  after  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  emperor  Napoleon  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  with  the  intention  that  it  should 
be  a  barrier  against  any  future  attempt  of 
the  French  to  resume  his  policy,  if  an  in- 
sane love  of  war  and  personal  aggrandize- 
ment can  be  called  by  that  name.  With 
this  object  the  powers  made  an  artificial 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  including 
Belgium,  which  fell  to  pieces  within  twenty 
years.  But  although  the  powers  were 
compelled  to  see  their  handiwork  de- 
stroyed, they  were  far  from  consenting  to 
give  up  their  right  of  control  over  the 
fragments  of  the  barrier  raised  against 
France.  The  position  both  of  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands  has  consequently 
been  settled  by  treaty,  and  cannot  be  mod- 
ified without  common  consent.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  the  question  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  different  States 
now  ruled  by  the  same  king  descend  by 
a  different  rule  of  inheritance.  In  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg  the  Salic 
law  prevails,  and  it  must  be  separated 
from  the  crown  of  Holland  on  the  death 
of  the  present  king,  whose  only  surviving 
child  is  a  daughter.  There  will  then/be 
considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to 
who  is  really  entitled  to  the  duchy,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  little  good  will  a  very 
pretty  quarrel  on  the  subject  may  be  got 
up  betwseen  France  and  Germany.  Neither 
is  the  way  very  clear  as  regards  Holland 
itself.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  Salic  law 
does  not  exist  there,  the  throne  will  de- 
scend quietly  enough  to  the  present  king's 
daughter.  But  if  she  should  die  young,  a 
very  considerable  difficulty  will  present 
itself  for  settlement.  Failing  a  direct  rep- 
resentative of  the  king,  his  heir  must 
either  be  the  Count  of  Nassau,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  and  German  line  of 
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the  family  who  was  deprived  of  his  terri- 
tory by  Prussia  in  1866,  or  else  a  gentle- 
man at  present  colonel  in  the  German 
army  who  descends  from  the  Princes  of 
Orange  by  marriage.  If  it  were  perfectly 
certain  that  the  Dutch  would  be  left  to 
settle  the  matter  for  themselves  no  anxiety 
need  be  felt  on  the  subject.  They  would 
choose  one  of  the  two  candidates,  or  per- 
haps they  would  choose  neither,  but  sim- 
ply fall  back  on  the  old  republican  form 
of  government,  or  some  imitation  of  it. 
There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that  the 
Dutch  might  not  be  left  to  settle  it  for 
themselves.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
shameless  proposals  for  the  robbery  of 
Belgium  made  in  the  name  of  Napoleon 
11 1,  to  Prussia  there  has  always  been  a 
fear  that  some  fine  day  Germany  and 
France  might  settle  their  little  differences 
at  the  expense  of  a  third  party.  That 
third  party  would  naturally  be  the  Low 
Countries,  Belgian  and  Dutch  ;  and  then 
England  at  least  would  find  its  position 
in  Europe  materially  altered.  With  a 
disputed  succession  in  Holland,  the  temp- 
tation to  make  some  brigand-like  arrange- 
ment would,  it  is  supposed,  become  very 
strong  — so  strong  as  to  be  irresistible. 

It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  anything 
is  impossible  in  European  politics ;  but  a 
person  must  be  afflicted  with  nerves  of  a 
most  painful  sensibility  if  he  is  disturbed 
by  a  prospect  of  this  sort.  Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  no  kind  of  senti- 
mentality or  moral  sublime  will  be  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  interests  of 
Germany  by  Prince  Bismarck,  or  by  any 
statesman  trained  in  his  school.  He 
knows  that  sentimentality  leads  to  deser- 
tions of  garrisons  and  then  to  needless 
slaughter,  and  that  the  moral  sublime 
commonly  ends  in  sending  round  the  hat. 
If,  therefore,  the  interests  of  Germany 
ever  become  incompatible  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  Holland,  there  is  no  need  to 
point  out  what  is  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
quence. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  such  incompatibility  will  be  dis- 
covered, and  until  it  is  Germany  will  be 
as  little  likely  to  attack  Holland  as  any 
other  power.  The  history  of  the  last  thir- 
teen years  shows  that  the  statesman  who 
governs  the  German  Empire  is  not  likely 
to  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  encouraging 
war  for  war's  sake.  He  has  gained  what- 
ever was  essential  by  fighting,  and  can 
now  afford  to  seek  peace  and  ensue  it ; 
and,  it  Germany  does  not  attack  Holland, 
who  will.''  The  Dutch  will  certainly  not 
be  disturbed  at  the  mostly  imaginary  dan- 
gers before  them,  and  they  must  be  very 


destitute  of  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  if 
they  do  pot  laugh  at  the  solemn  tone  of 
the  Parisian  papers,  which  condole  with 
them  on  the  risks  run  by  the  freedom  oi 
their  country.  They  know  very  well  who  it 
was  who  offered  to  divide  the  Low  Coun- 
tries by  way  of  general  settlement,  and 
with  whom.  They  also  know  what  has 
happened  to  Tonquin,  Tunis,  Madagascar, 
and  Morocco  since  then  ;  and,  lastly,  they 
know  well  that  Germany  has  not  touched 
a  square  inch  of  anybody's  land  since  its 
victory. 


From  Cassell's  Magazine. 
TAME  SNAKES:    A   TRUE   STORY. 

BY   WALTER   SEVERN. 

On  a  dull  afternoon  during  the  Easter 
recess  of  1872,  I  went  out  for  a  holiday 
stroll  towards  the  river  at  Chelsea,  and  on 
finding  myself  near  to  that  Dutch-looking 
quarter,  Cheyne  Walk,  I  determined  to 
discover  the  abode  of  an  old  friend,  who  I 
had  reason  to  know  lodged  in  the  locality. 
As  I  knew  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  I 
inquired  about  him  at  a  tobacconist's,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  apartments  in  one  of 
the  quaint  old  houses  with  ornamental 
iron  gates. 

On  passing  through  the  gate  and  ring- 
ing the  bell,  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
individual  in  shirt-sleeves,  who  informed 
me  that  my  friend  was  away.  Attracted 
by  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  the  coatless 
individual,  whom  I  had  at  first  taken  for 
a  carpenter,  I  remained  talking  to  him 
about  the  quaintness  of  the  old  hall  and 
its  paintings.  I  am  sure  we  both  felt  that 
there  was  something  sympathetic  in  our 
natures  —  perhaps  this  consisted  in  a 
touch  of  aesthetic  Bohemianism — at  all 
events,  he  pressed  me  to  stay  and  smoke 
with  him. 

We  sat  in  the  front  parlor,  and  chatted 
pleasantly  over  a  log  fire  which  was  burn- 
ing in  a  fireplace  from  which  the  grate 
had  been  removed.  Of  course  we  soon 
discovered  that  we  had  mutual  friends  — 
where  did  I  ever  go,  or  whom  did  I  ever 
meet,  without  making  this  discovery.? 
After  a  time,  I  began  to  look  round  th.e 
room:  no  carpet,  an  old  table,  a  dilapi- 
dated sofa,  and  a  few  chairs  —  an  impres- 
sion of  curious  untidiness  was  left  on  my 
mind. 

While  looking  at  some  small  pictures 
hanging  crooked  on  the  wall,  I  noticed, 
what  struck  me  as  being  very  odd,  a  red 
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blanket  protruding  from  a  hole  in  the 
wainscoting,  near  the  mantelpiece.  In 
reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  what  this  meant, 
my  host  said,  "  Oh  !  that  is  where  we  keep 
our  snakes;  are  you  afraid  of  snakes?" 
Before  I  could  stammer  out  a.  reply,  and 
while  I  was  trying  to  steady  my  nerves, 
he  thrust  in  his  arm,  and  pulled  out  with 
the  blanket  a  lot  of  serpents,  which  tum- 
bled on  to  the  ground  and  the  table.  An- 
other dive  brought  out  the  rest  of  the 
blanket,  and  with  it  two  large  snakes, 
which  he  informed  me  were  special  favor- 
ites —  a  python  and  a  boa  constrictor. 
These  at  once  coiled  themselves  all  round 
my  host's  body,  in  and  out  of  his  arms, 
and  about  his  neck. 

Dazed  with  astonishment  and  shaking 
with  fear,  I  tried  to  retreat,  but  he  assured 
me  in  winning  accents  and  soft  words,  that 
the  "dear  things"  were  quite  tame;  and 
for  some  minutes  we  stood,  I  close  to  the 
window  —  which  I  thought  might  afford  a 
means  of  escape  —  and  he  between  me 
and  the  door.  Suddenly  my  eccentric 
host,  who  had  very  large,  excited  eyes, 
called  out  that  he  must  really  fetch  down 
his  wife,  and  shovelling  off  the  two  mon- 
sters on  to  the  floor  (which  he  did  not  do 
without  some  difficulty),  he  darted  from 
the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 


I  leave  you,  kind  readers,  to  imagine  my 
feelings!  I  experienced  a  creepy  sensa- 
tion in  my  hair,  and  strange  feelings  of 
fascination,  faintness,  and  fear  stole  over 
me,  as  I  stood  rooted  to  the  floor,  afraid 
even  to  look  round  at  my  possible  window- 
escape.  The  two  huge  monsters  crawled 
stealthily  up  the  sofa,  and  kept  stretching 
out  their  necks  to  gaze  at  me,  their  forked 
tongues  jerking  in  and  out,  and  their  eyes 
staring  with  what  seemed  to  me  a  devilish 
inquisitiveness.  Dante's  Inferno,  the  Lao- 
coon  group,  and  other  horrors,  filled  my 
brain. 

The  silence  was  only  disturbed  by  the 
beating  of  my  poor  heart,  and  I  knew  not 
how  long  it  was  before  the  door  opened, 
and  my  host  reappeared  with  a  pretty  lady, 
who,  after  a  smiling  curtsy  to  me,  lifted 
the  snakes  from  the  sofa,  or  rather,  lean- 
ing towards  them,  allowed  them  to  entwine 
themselves  quickly  round  her  comely  fig- 
ure. Although  still  frightened,  1  began  to 
heave  sighs  of  relief,  and  I  could  not  help 
being  impressed  by  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene.  The  lady's  black  velvet  bod- 
ice showed  off  to  great  advantage  the  large 
snake-coils,  with  their  curious  markings, 
and  her  rich  brown  hair  was  soon  charm- 


ingly ruffled  by  the  caresses  of  the  snakes 
as  they  poked  their  noses  through  it.  In 
a  few  minutes  two  little  girls  appeared, 
and  tripping  up  to  their  mother,  began 
playing  with  the  snakes,  calling  the  boa 
"Cleopatra  dear,"  and  actually  kissing  its 
nose,  until  the  snake  tried  impatiently  to 
withdraw  its  neck  from  their  fond  little 
hands. 

Mrs.  M.,  who  seemed  overweighted  with 
the  two  snakes,  asked  her  husband  to  re- 
lieve her  of  the  python,  and  she  then  pro- 
posed that  we  should  have  some  coffee, 
which  was  brought  in  by  the  little  girls. 
By  this  time  I  had  regained  my  self-pos- 
session, and  watched  her  with  the  keen 
interest  of  an  artist  as  she  poured  out  the 
coffee,  and  tapped  occasionally  the  head  of 
the  boa,  which  was  inquisitively  stretched 
out  towards  me.  During  this  time  the 
smaller  snakes  were  all  about  the  room,  a 
green  one  half  hidden  in  the  blotting-book 
and  others  hanging  from  the  table  and 
chairs,  and  from  Mr.  M.'s  pockets. 

Several  months  after  this  adventure,  I 
happened  to  be  at  a  rather  smart  wedding, 
and  meeting  Lord  Arthur  Russell  (who  I 
knew  was  a  lover  of  snakes),  I  narrated 
the  circumstances  to  him,  and  was  rather 
taken  aback  by  his  proposal  that  we  should 
go  away,  there  and  then,  in  a  hansom  cab 
to  Chelsea.  "Surely,"  I  exclaimed,  "you 
don't  propose  to  leave  this  goodly  com- 
pany "(Mr.  Gladstone  was  there,  among 
many  other  celebrities)  "and  this  goodly 
cheer,  to  see  the  snakes  ? 

The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set : 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din." 

But  he  was  evidently  determined.  So  off 
we  drove  to  Cheyne  Walk,  where  we  for- 
tunately found  the  snake-charmers  at 
home,  and  saw  much  the  same  scene  that 
I  have  already  described.  Lord  Arthur 
was  more  venturesome  than  I  was,  and 
got  one  of  the  smaller  reptiles  up  his 
sleeve,  and  Mr.  M.  had  to  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  draw  it  forth  through  his  shirt- 
cuff.  We  were  shown  a  very  perfect  skin, 
apparently  about  three  yards  long,  which 
Mr.  M.  coolly  told  us  the  boa  had  cast 
while  in  bed  with  him  one  cold  night.  He 
felt  "the  poor  thing  fretting  about,"  and 
kept  telling  it  to  be  quiet,  but  it  would 
persist  in  squeezing  between  his  legs  and 
feet,  and  in  the  morning  he  found  that  it 
had  shed  its  skin  ! 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  informed  us  that  once, 
when  they  were  away  for  two  months,  they 
left  the  two  big  snakes  in  charge  of  a 
keeper  at  the  Zoo.  On  their  return,  the 
keeper  said  that  if  they  had  delayed  much 
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longer  the  boa  might  have  died,  as  it  was 
refusing  food  ;  and  when  he  produced  the 
snake,  it  recognized  Mrs.  M.'s  voice,  and 
sprang  at  her  with  such  vehement  affec- 
tion as  nearly  to  upset  her,  coiHng  itself 
closely  round  her  until  they  reached  home 
in  a  cab.  Our  hosts  also  informed  us  that 
one  summer's  evening,  when  the  family 
(including  all  the  snakes)  were  having  tea 
in  the  garden,  Cleopatra  kept  swinging 
from  a  tree  by  its  tail,  and  Mr.  M.,  think- 
ing it  a  good  opportunity  to  gauge  the 
strength  of  the  boa,  placed  himself  under 
the  tree,  and  allowed  the  snake  to  coil  it- 
self round  his  waist.  He  then  found  that 
he  could  lift  his  feet  from  the  ground. 
We  were  also  informed  that  if  the  big 
snakes  once  made  pets  of  live  animals 
given  for  food  —  which  they  were  apt  to 
do  when  not  hungry  —  they  would  never 
eat  them,  but  would  wait  until  fresh  beasts 
or  birds  were  provided. 

I  must  now  narrate,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, an  incident  about  these  snakes 
written  out  for  me  by  an  Italian  friend, 
who  says  :  "  Ecco  il  racconto  deV  aneddoto 
dei  serpenti ;  but  please  correct  the  En- 
glish and  clean  it  up.  I  cannot  do  better 
in  your  language,  so  much  in  hurry  as  you 
are  for  it.  Mr.  M.  he  was  a  composer  of 
music;  he  was  very  fond  of  serpents  or 
snakes,  and  he  made  a  very  particular 
study  in  the  natural  history  about  such 
kind  of  fearful  reptiles.  He  very  often 
spoke  to  me  desirous  to  show  me  these 
animals,  wiiich  he  nursered  with  care,  and 
brooded  the  eggs  to  generate  the  little 
ones. 

"  At  the  back  of  his  appartement  there 
was  a  small  garden,  and  next  a  kind  of 
orchard  court,  where  a  merchant  of  chick- 
ens and  fowls  had  a  nursery  of  these  do- 
mestic animals,  which  he  keeped  for  trade. 
At  that  time  Mr.  M.  had  in  his  bedroom 
two  enormous  boa -constrictors,  which 
sleeped  with  him  as  two  little  babies,  as 
Mr.  M.  was  confident  that  not  traison  or 
mischief  could  come  from  them,  so  be- 
loved and  well  trained  by  him.  So  he 
took  his  sleep  confidently  every  night. 
But  the  wild  ibrid  animals,  with  a  natural 
bad  instinct  for  rapine  and  murder,  would 
smell  often  their  prey,  the  poor  innocent 
chickens,  and  when  Mr.  M.  peacefully 
steeped,  the  horrid  reptiles  oozed  from  the 
bed,  and  silently  creeped  to  the  gardens 
where  the  chickens  were,  killing  and  eat- 
ing often  of  them.  During  this  assault 
the   chickens   began  to  crocks  and  some 


time  the  proprietor  was  awaked,  and  vis- 
ited the  garden,  and  when  he  discovered 
a  chicken  dying  and  others  destroyed,  he 
began  for  to  watch  during  many  nights, 
till,  what  was  the  horror  and  fright  of  the 
master  whein,  at  the  feeble  light  of  the 
break  of  the  day,  he  discovered  a  stermi- 
nale  serpent  with  a  large  chicken  strangled 
in  its  coils  !  At  sudden  he  gave  the  alarm 
and  called  the  police;  all  the  neighbors' 
houses  were  also  frightened  ;  at  last  he 
discovers  that  Mr.  M.  was  the  keeper  of 
such  extraordinary  nuisible  things,  and 
went  to  the  court,  where  the  magistrate 
summoned  Mr.  M.;  but,  strange  to  say, 
there  was  not  a  slight  intention  found  on 
the  part  of  the  unconscious  Mr.  M.  to  give 
harm  to  anybody,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
punished  for  it,  but  only  warned  tO'  take 
measures  as  to  assure  that  the  two  ser- 
pents would  have  not  in  future  to  make 
so  romantic  assays  in  like  excursions 
nightly  to  the  mild  and  useful  race  of 
bipeds  so  good  for  human  food." 

Some  years  later,  while  I  was  abroad, 
I  noticed  in  the  English  newspapers  an 
account  of  a  Chancery  suit  affecting  my 
friends  and  their  beloved  snakes,  and  on 
my  return,  finding  that  they  were  likely  to 
be  turned  out  of  their  house,  owing  to  a 
stray  snake  having  frightened  a  neigh- 
bor's servant  into  a  fit,  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Times,  in  defence  of  the  snakes,  whicli 
will  be  found  quoted  in  Dr.  Romanes' 
book  on  "  Animal  Intelligence."  In  spite 
of  my  protestations,  the  serpents  were  de- 
clared to  be  a  dangerous  nuisance,  and 
my  friends  were  turned  out,  nearly  broken- 
hearted and  ruined. 

After  a  long  interval  I  heard  of  them 
again  from  the  late  Frank  Buckland,  who 
was  a  kind  friend  to  the  family.  They 
were  living  quietly  with  their  snakes  in 
small  lodgings  near  Leicester  Square. 
One  day  Mr.  M.,  who  was  a  delicate  man, 
was  seized  with  a  fainting-fit,  and  re- 
mained on  his  bed  insensible  while  Mrs. 
M.  hastened  out  for  the  doctor.  On  her 
return  with  Buckland,  they  found  Mr.  M. 
still  on  the  bed,  but  regaining  his  con- 
sciousness. He  was  weeping  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  his  beloved  Cleopatra. 
The  snake,  suspecting  something  wrong, 
had  evidently  crept  up-stairs,  and  when  it 
found  its  beloved  master  insensible  had 
experienced  some  kind  of  shock.  Partly 
on  the  bed  and  partly  trailing  on  the 
ground,  the  poor  boa  was  found  stone- 
dead  / 
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JUVENTUS   MUNDI. 
BY  THE   LATE   CHARLES   KINGSLEY. 

List  a  tale  a  fairy  sent  us 

Fresh  from  dear  Mundi  Juventus. 

When  Love  and  all  the  world  was  young, 

And  birds  conversed  as  well  as  sung; 

And  men  still  faced  this  fair  creation 

With  humor,  heart,  imagination. 

Who  come  hither  from  Morocco 

Every  spring  on  the  Sirocco. 

In  russet  she,  and  he  in  yellow, 

Singing  ever  clear  and  mellow, 

"  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  you,  sweet 

you, 
Did  he  beat  you  ?     Did  he  beat  you  ? " 
Phyllophneustes  wise  folk  call  them. 
But  don't  know  what  did  befall  them, 
Why  they  ever  thought  of  coming 
All  that  way  to  hear  gnats  humming, 
Why  they  built  not  nests  but  houses, 
Like  the  bumble-bees  and  mousies. 
Nor  how  little  birds  got  wings. 
Nor  what  'tis  the  small  cock  sings  — 
How  should  they  know  —  stupid  fogies  ? 
They  daren't  even  believe  in  bogies. 
Once  they  were  a  girl  and  boy. 
Each  the  other's  life  and  joy. 
He  a  Daphnis,  she  a  Chloe, 
Only  they  were  brown,  not  snowy, 
Till  an  Arab  found  them  playing 
Far  beyond  the  Atlas  straying. 
Tied  the  helpless  things  together, 
Drove  them  in  the  burning  weather, 
In  his  slave-gang  many  a  league, 
Till  they  dropped  from  wild  fatigue. 
Up  he  caught  his  whip  of  hide, 
Lashed  each  soft  brown  back  and  side 
Till  their  little  brains  were  burst 
With  sharp  pain,  and  heat,  and  thirst. 
Over  her  the  poor  boy  lay. 
Tried  to  keep  the  blows  away. 
Till  they  stiffened  into  clay. 
And  the  ruffian  rode  away. 
Swooping  o'er  the  tainted  ground, 
Carrion  vultures  gathered  round, 
And  the  gaunt  hyenas  ran 
Tracking  up  the  caravan. 
But  —  Ah,  wonder  !  that  was  gone 
Which  they  meant  to  feast  upon. 
And,  for  each,  a  yellow  wren. 
One  a  cock,  and  one  a  hen. 
Sweetly  warbling,  flitted  forth 
O'er  the  desert  toward  the  north. 
But  a  shade  of  bygone  sorrow. 
Like  a  dream  upon  the  morrow, 
Round  his  tiny  brainlet  clinging, 
Sets  the  wee  cock  ever  singing, 
"  Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  sweet  you,  sweet 

you. 
Did  he  beat  you  ?     Did  he  beat  you  ? " 
Vultures  croaked,  and  hopped,  and  flopped, 
But  their  evening  meal  was  stopped. 
And  the  gaunt  hyenas  foul. 
Sat  down  on  their  tails  to  howl. 
Northward  towards  the  cool  spring  weather, 
Those  two  wrens  fled  on  together. 
On  to  England  o'er  the  sea 
Where  all  folks  alike  are  free. 


There  they  built  a  cabin,  wattled 

Like  the  huts  where  first  they  prattled, 

Hatched,  and  fed,  as  safe  as  may  be, 

Many  a  tiny  feathered  baby. 

But  in  autumn  south  they  go 

Past  the  Straits,  and  Atlas'  snow, 

Over  desert,  over  mountain. 

To  the  palms  beside  the  fountain. 

Where,  when  once  they  lived  before,  he 

Told  her  first  the  old,  old  story. 

"  What  do  the  doves  say  ?     Curuk-Coo, 

You  love  me  and  I  love  you." 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 
1873. 


PARTING. 
FROM  THE  LOW  GERMAN. 

You  saw  me  safely  up  the  hill, 

(The  day  was  almost  spent,) 
And  there  you  told  me  you  must  go  : 

We  parted,  and  you  went. 

But  I  stood  still  and  watched  the  woods 

Glow  with  the  setting  sun. 
And  gazed  upon  the  little  path 

That  you  were  winding  down. 

And  there  the  spire  amongst  the  trees, 

Still  in  the  sunlight  gleamed. 
But  I  turned  down  the  other  side, 

And  oh,  how  dark  it  seemed  ! 

In  dreams,  how  many  times  since  then 

I've  parted  from  you  so  ! 
My  heart  dwells  on  the  hilltop  yet, 

And  gazes  down  below. 
Temple  Bar.  J.   W.  CroMBIE, 


JULY. 

To-day,  beside  the  everlasting  sea. 

Whose  waves  are  creeping  up  the  level  sand 
And  gently  breaking  on  the  pebbled  strand, 

How  great  a  bliss  existence  seems  to  be  ! 

There  is  no  cloud  in  all  the  sky  above  ; 

The   deep  blue  sea,  with  white  sails  over- 
spread. 
Reflects  the  glowing  sunlight  overhead. 

As  if  responding  to  its  smiles  of  love. 

All  things  are  bright  and  beautiful  around. 
And  happy  children,  in  their  joyous  play, 
Are  adding  music  to  this  glorious  day, 

Their  sunny  hair  with  wreaths  of  wild  flow'rs 
crowned. 

The  earth,  the  sea,  the  sky,  with  grateful  voice 

Are  praising  God,  and  bidding  man  rejoice. 
Jennette  Fothergil. 

Sunday  Magazine. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
BOSSUET.* 

Of  the  recent  French  literature  upon 
Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Meaux,  a 
portion  of  which  is  named  below,  but  little 
we  believe  is  known  to  English  readers. 
It  originated  in  the  impulse  given  about 
forty  years  ago,  by  M.  Victor  Cousin,  to 
a  critical  examination  of  the  texts  in  which 
were  current  the  works  of  the  best  French 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
whom  chiefly  the  language  had  been  de- 
veloped and  fixed;  and  it  was  stimulated 
by  the  discovery  shortly  afterwards  of  the 
long-lost  biographical  work  of  the  Abb6 
le  Dieu,  who  had  been  Bossuet's  secre- 
tary during  the  last  twenty  years  of  that 
great  prelate's  life.  Unlike,  however,  the 
literature  upon  Pascal,  which  had  the 
same  origin,  the  modern  critical  works 
upon  Bossuet  are  exclusively  French,  and 
appear  to  have  attracted  little  notice  out- 
side the  country  of  their  birth  ;  a  fact,  we 
conceive,  highly  significant  of  the  interval 
which  separated  his  genius  from  that  of 
the  author  of  the  "  Provincial  Letters " 
and  the  "Thoughts."  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, now  that  no  further  discov- 
eries are  to  be  expected,  and  time  has  at 
last  irrevocably  stamped  out  the  whole 
policy,  both  in  Church  and  State,  to  the 
support  of  which  Bossuet  devoted  his 
splendid  abilities,  a  fitting  occasion  seems 

*  I.  CEuvres  complHes  de  Bossuet,  publUes  d^ aprhs 
les  ii7iprimis  et  les  manuscrits  originajix purgies  des 
inter polatioTts  et  vendues  h  leur  iniegriti.  Par  F. 
Lachat.    31  vols.     Paris,  1862-6. 

2.  Histoire  de  Bossuet  et  de  ses  aeuvres.  Par  M. 
Reaume,  Chanoine  de  I'^glise  de  M.eaux.  3  vols. 
Paris,  i86g. 

3.  Memo  ires  et  Journal  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages 
de  Bossuet,  de  V Abbe  le  Dieu,  publiis  pour  la  pre- 
miere fois  d^aprbs  les  tnanuscrits  autographes,  et 
accompagnis  d'une  introduction  et  de  notes.  Par 
I'Abbe  Guettee.    4  vols.     Paris,  1856. 

4.  Lettres  sur  Bossuet  h  un  Hotnwie  d^Etat.  Par 
J.  J.  F.  Poujoulat.     Paris,  1854. 

5.  Etudes  sur  la  Vie  de  Bossuet.  Par  P.  A.  Flo- 
quet.     4  vols.     Paris,  1855-1864. 

6.  La  FoUMque  de  Bossuet.  Par  J.  F.  Nourrison. 
Paris,  1867. 

7.  Bossuet,  Orateur.  Par  E.  Gandar.  Paris,  1867. 
du  Quiitisnie  de  Madame    Guy  on.     Par   I'Abbd    Li- 

8.  Controverse  entre  Bossuet  et  Finelon  au  sujet 
bouroux.     Paris,  1876. 

9.  Etudes  sur  la  condanination  des  Maxintes  des 
Saints.     Par  A.  Griveau.     2  vols.     Paris,  1878. 

10.  Madame  Guyon,  sa  vie,  sa  doctrine,  et  son  in- 
Jluence.    Par  L.  Guerrier.    Orleans,  1881. 


to  have  arrived  to  introduce  to  our  read- 
ers tne  results  of  recent  investigation  and 
analysis,  and  to  do  for  the  "Eagle  of 
Meaux"  what  a  few  years  ago  we  endeav- 
ored to  do  for  the  recluse  of  Port  Royal. 
To  criticise  in  detail  the  works  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article  would  be  beside 
our  purpose;  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  highly  eulogistic,  and 
show  that  it  has  been  a  labor  of  love  with 
their  authors  to  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  Bossuet's  genius,  and  to  display  the 
force  of  his  character  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  intellect.  Indeed  in  some 
the  admiration  is  so  indiscriminate  and 
excessive  as  to  confound  the  functions  of 
the  advocate  and  of  the  judge,  notably  in 
the  case  of  M.  Poujoulat,  who  professes 
to  inaugurate  a  cult  of  Bossuet,  and  de- 
votes his  book  to  the  purpose  of  unveiling 
the  "unknown  god"  before  the  gaze  of 
the  worshippers,  who  have  hitherto  adored 
in  faith  rather  than  with  knowledge.  So 
serious  a  specimen  as  this,  however,  of 
what  Macaulay  styled  "  the  lues  Boswelli- 
ana,  or  disease  of  admiration,"  peculiarly 
incident  to  biographers  and  editors,  is 
strictly  exceptional,  so  far  as  our  acquaint- 
ance with  this  voluminous  literature  has 
extended:  the  warmth  of  M.  Poujoulat's 
fellow-eulogists,  even  in  its  excesses,  does 
not  make  them  overstep  the  bounds  of 
decency;  and  their  admiration,  though 
occasionally  irritating  in  the  loudness  of 
its  tones,  may  plead  a  great  deal  in  its 
excuse.  For  Bossuet  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  glories  of  France,  and  to  a  pa- 
triotic frenchman  it  would  naturally  seem 
as  sacrilegious  to  lay  a  hostile  hand  on 
the  pedestal  of  his  fame,  as  it  would  to  a 
patriotic  Englishman  to  impugn  the  right 
of  our  nearly  contemporary  Milton  to  his 
seat  in  the  pantheon  of  our  country's 
worthies.  There  are  many  much  less 
pardonable  literary  errors  than  the  exag- 
gerations into  which  the  biographical  stu- 
dent is  betrayed  when,  in  lovingly  tracing 
the  lineaments  he  has  learned  to  idolize, 
his  passionate  attachment  makes  him  for- 
getful of  every  fault.  Besides,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Bossuet  is  large  enough  to 
bear  an  appreciable  degree  of  detraction 
on  this  side  and  on  that,  without  suffering 
serious  diminution  of  his  bulk.     To  some, 
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like  the  Ahh6  Guettde,  his  defence  of  the 
Galilean  liberties  against  papal  encroach- 
ment renders  his  memory  too  dear  for 
impartial  criticism;  though  what  the  im- 
perious prelate  would  have  thought  of  the 
abbd's  secession  to  the  Greek  commun- 
ion because  the  congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  placed  his  history  of  the  French 
Church  on  the  prohibited  list,  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  doubted.  Others  again,  like 
the  Abbd  Rdaume,  though  vehement  Ul- 
tramontanes,  yet  for  the  sake  of  Bossuet's 
vigorous  onslaughts  on  Protestantism,  are 
willing  to  condone  his  heterodoxy  about 
the  pope,  and  to  excuse  it  as  being  less 
the  fault  of  the  man  than  of  his  times.  If 
each  side  finds  something  to  palliate  or  to 
condemn,  as  the  varied  scenes  of  Bos- 
suet's activity  pass  under  review,  each 
discerns  in  the  whole  man  so  command- 
ing a  personality,  such  an  intellectual 
force  and  practical  energy  of  character 
that  the  blemishes  remain  scarcely  vis- 
ible, and  the  whispered  censure  becomes 
almost  inaudible  amidst  the  chorus  of 
praise. 

In  the  literature  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, one  thing  stands  out  with  supreme 
clearness:  this,  namely,  that  notwith- 
standing the  untiring  activity  of  Bossuet's 
pen,  both  in  Latin  and  French, during  his 
whole  life,  the  least  appropriate  aspect  in 
which  he  can  be  viewed  is  that  of  a  man 
of  letters.  He  was  heard  a  hundred  times 
to  say,  records  Le  Dieu,  that  he  could  not 
conceive  how  any  man  of  intelligence 
should  have  patience  to  make  a  book  for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  writing;  and  late  in 
life,  when  giving  to  Cardinal  de  Bouillon 
some  hints  respecting  the  formation  of  a 
preacher's  style,  he  frankly  confesses,  "  I 
have  read  but  few  French  books."  What- 
ever he  wrote  was  composed  for  some 
immediate  practical  purpose,  such  as  the 
instruction  of  his  royal  pupil,  or  in  de- 
fence of  religion  and  the  Church.  He 
wrote,  not  as  an  author,  but  as  a  bishop 
and  a  doctor  of  the  Church,  wielding  his 
pen  simply  as  the  instrument  of  his  work, 
just  as  the  knightly  warrior,  vowed  to 
combat  for  the  right,  employed  his  lance 
or  his  sword.  As  one  goes  through  the 
thirty-one  volumes  of  M.  Lachat's  edition 
of  his  works,  it  is  surprising  to  discover 


that  half  of  the  immense  collection  was 
never  sent  to  press  by  Bpssuet  at  all, 
and  only  saw  the  light  at  various  periods 
after  his  death,  as  circumstances  induced 
those  into  whose  hands  the  manuscripts 
fell,  to  give  them  to  the  world.  Of  two 
hundred  sermons,  extant  in  whole  or  in 
part,  he  himself  never  published  more 
than  seven,  and  even  those  reluctantly,  at 
the  urgency  of  friends.  His  great  Latin 
work,  in  defence  of  the  declaration  of  the 
liberties  of  the  GaUican  Church  adopted 
by  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  in  1682,  by 
some  esteemed  the  noblest  fruit  of  his 
pen,  was  suppressed  by  him  for  political 
reasons,  and  only  crept  into  print  forty 
years  after  his  death,  under  circumstances 
which  gave  Count  J.  de  Maistre  plausible 
ground  for  questioning  its  authenticity,  or 
at  least  its  conformity  with  Bossuet's  real 
sentiments.  Of  the  half-dozen  treatises 
—  most  of  them  elaborate  works  —  com- 
posed by  him  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Dauphin,  only  one,  the  celebrated  "  Dis- 
course on  Universal  History,"  was  given 
by  the  author  himself  to  the  public.  Even 
his  own  favorite  work,  the  "  Politics  drawn 
from  the  very  Words  of  Holy  Scripture,'* 
retouched  and  completed  by  him  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  was  left  for  his 
nephew  to  publish  for  the  first  time. five 
years  after  his  uncle's  death.  Of  another, 
"  Concerning  the  Knowledge  of  God  and 
of  Oneself,"  the  fate  was  more  curious. 
After  it  had  served  its  immediate  pur- 
pose, it  was  lent  to  Fdnelon  to  aid  in  the 
education  of  his  pupil,  the  young  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  whom  the  "  Tdldmaque  " 
was  written;  and,  being  found  among  that 
prelate's  papers  ^fter  his  death,  was  first 
published  as  a  posthumous  work  of  his, 
and  passed  as  such  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  In  a  word,  the  printing-press  was 
only  resorted  to  by  Bossuet  when  some 
immediate  purpose  was  to  be  served  by 
it ;  in  other  cases  his  habit  was  to  lay  the 
manuscripts  by,  and  leave  them  to  take 
their  chance  when  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  heirs. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the 
works  before  us,  we  now  turn  to  our  main 
object,  which  is  to  examine  Bossuet's 
achievement  as  a  whole,  and  to  form  an 
estimate  of  his  title  to  the  great  reputation 
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which  crowns  his  memory.  To  do  this 
with  justice,  it  will  be  indispensable  first 
to  sketch  in  outline  his  personal  history, 
and  take  into  account  the  circumstances 
amidst  which  he  grew  up  and  wrought 
out  his  destiny ;  for,  of  men  of  equal  force 
and  fame,  few  probably  were  ever  more 
fashioned  and  controlled  by  their  social 
environment.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  with 
more  than  usual  truth,  that  his  age  made 
him  what  he  became;  next  after  Louis 
XIV.,  the  monarch  whom  he  regarded 
with  a  veneration  bordering  upon  worship, 
he  may  be  described  as  the  fullest  incar- 
nation of  its  ideas  and  beliefs. 

Jacques  Bdnigne  Bossuet  was  born  at 
Dijon  in  1627,  and  on  both  sides  of  his 
parentage  came  of  families  connected  with 
the  provincial  parliaments  ;  bodies,  as  it 
is  well  known,  not  legislative  but  magiste- 
rial, and  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  law.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  not 
less  than  six  of  his  near  relatives  were 
councillors  of  the  parliament  of  his  native 
town;  and  his  father,  finding  no  opening 
there,  moved  to  Metz,  to  take  up  a  similar 
appointment  in  the  parliament  of  that 
place,  leaving  our  Bossuet,  then  six  years 
old,  in  charge  of  an  uncle  at  Dijon.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  France  was 
then  but  slowly  recovering  from  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  the  civil  war  of  the 
League,  the  object  of  which  had  been  to 
extirpate  the  Huguenot  party,  and  force 
both  the  crown  and  the  Church  into  un- 
qualified submission  to  the  Papal  See. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  that  in  his  own 
youth,  through  the  senseless  wars  of  the 
Fronc|e,  Bossuet  himself  saw  his  country 
once  more  convulsed  and  the  crown 
humiliated ;  while  across  the  water  he 
watched  the  English  rebellion  running  its 
turbulent  and  fatal  course,  and  shaking 
the  thrones  of  Europe  with  amazement 
and  terror.  Both  his  hereditary  prepos- 
sessions, then,  and  the  experiences  of  his 
youth,  combined  to  foster  in  his  mind  the 
sentiment  of  absolute  submission  to  the 
crown  as  the  only  secure  centre  of  na- 
tional unity,  and  to  root  in  him  two  invin- 
cible and  life- long  aversions ;  on  one  side, 
to  the  Reformed  doctrines,  which  seemed 
in  every  nation  where  they  found  a  foot- 
ing to  be  a  standing  source  of  discord  and 


weakness ;  on  the  other,  to  the  encroach- 
ing policy  of  the  popes,  which  menaced 
the  royal  prerogative,  and  thrust  upon  the 
Gallican  Church  a  foreign  and  unconsti- 
tutional jurisdiction.  Of  the  influence 
upon  his  conduct  of  this  early  training  of 
his  mind  the  whole  of  his  public  life  is  an 
illustration. 

From  the  age  of  eight,  when  he  was 
tonsured,  to  fifteen,  when  he  was  removed 
to  Paris,  he  received  his  education  in  the 
Jesuits'  school  at  Dijon,  becoming  at  thir- 
teen, through  his  father's  influence,  a 
non-resident  canon  in  the  cathedral  of 
Metz,  in  accordance  with  the  shameful 
prostitution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage 
common  at  the  time.  Of  his  early  dili- 
gence in  study  a  memorial  survives  in  the 
application  to  him  of  the  punning  nick- 
name Bos  suetus  aratro,  a  bullock  accus- 
tomed to  the  plough  (cf.  Jerem.  xxxi. :  18); 
and  it  was,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  in 
what  we  should  now  call  the  fifth  form  {en 
seconde),  that  he  first,  by  chance,  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  of  course  in 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  received  from  the 
Hebrew  prophets  an  impression  which 
left  a  lasting  mark  on  his  style.  All  ac- 
counts represent  him  both  in  youth  and 
manhood  as  irreproachable  in  morals,  in 
an  age  when  unhappily  even  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  station  and  the  most  sacred 
functions  were  very  far  from  being  guar- 
antees for  private  correctness  of  conduct. 
Late  in  his  life,  indeed,  some  dissolute 
priest  whom  he  had  ejected  spread  a  story 
of  his  having,  when  young,  contracted  a 
clandestine  marriage  with  a  Mademoiselle 
de  Mauldon,  a  lady  to  whom  he  rendered 
many  services,  and  who  eventually  out- 
lived him;  but  the  statement  is  so  evi- 
dently baseless  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning,  except  to  explain  a  bon-mot 
to  which  it  gave  occasion,  that  M.  de 
Meaux  was  more  Mauleoniste  than  Mo- 
liniste.  From  the  first  the  priestly  voca- 
tion seems  to  have  satisfied  and  absorbed 
him;  his  marvellous  faculties  as  they 
ripened  found  all  the  outlet  they  needed 
in  the  exercises  and  duties  of  the  ecclesi- 
astic and  theologian.  He  was  born  with 
a  sacerdotal  soul ;  without  a  single  inward 
struggle  or  wandering  desire  he  yielded 
himself  to  his  chosen  calling,  and  for  it 
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alone  he  lived  to  the  end.  As  Lamartine 
says,  "Imagination  cannot  conceive  of 
him  as  a  layman." 

At  fifteen  he  entered  the  College  of 
Navarre  at  Paris,  bringing  with  him  the 
reputation  of  being  a  prodigy  of  learning 
and  oratorical  ability.  To  the  following 
year  belongs  the  curious  story  of  his  in 
troduction  to  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet, 
the  fashionable  lounge  of  the  wits  and 
scholars  of  the  period.  A  wager  was  laid 
that  the  lad,  with  a  short  time  for  reflec- 
tion, could  extemporize  a  sermon  on  any 
given  topic;  the  result  being  that  one 
evening  he  was  sent  for,  and  a  subject 
having  been  selected  and  a  few  minutes 
allowed  for  meditation  upon  it,  shortly  be- 
fore midnight  he  declaimed  a  discourse 
with  such  fluency  and  eloquence  as  to  fill 
the  gay  saloon  with  applause,  and  draw 
from  Voiture  the  saying  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  one  preach  at  once  so  early 
and  so  late. 

Ordained  deacon  at  twenty-two,  and 
priest  three  years  later,  when  he  also  took 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  theology  and  pub- 
licly dedicated  himself,  soul  and  body,  to 
the  defence  of  the  truth,  he  made  Metz 
his  headquarters  for  the  next  twenty 
years,  pursuing  his  studies  in  patristic 
lore,  preaching  assiduously  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood,  and  fulfilling  his  duties 
in  the  cathedral,  of  which,  in  1664,  he  be- 
came dean.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this 
period  he  began  his  career  as  a  writer  and 
controversialist  by  publishing  a  refutation 
of  a  catechism  put  out  by  Paul  Ferry,  a 
leading  Huguenot  minister  settled  at 
Metz;  later  on,  spending  a  large  part  of 
his  time  at  Paris,  he  gradually  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  the  first  preacher 
of  the  day,  and  became  so  much  in  vogue 
for  his  fervid  eloquence  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  frailties  of  the  great,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  splendid  sinners  who 
surrounded  Louis  XIV.  could  not  pass 
comfortably  to  their  account  without  the 
support  of  his  death-bed  ministrations. 
"In  his  presence  and  at  his  voice,"  it 
was  said,  "death  seemed  to  lose  a  part  of 
its  terrors."  His  position  at  this  epoch 
is  so  vividly  portrayed  in  the  tragic  story 
of  the  death  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, Henrietta  of  England,  daughter  of 
our  Charles  I.,  that  we  may  be  excused 
for  briefly  repeating  it  here. 

In  1669  Bossuet  had  delivered  his  cele- 
brated funeral  oration  for  her  mother,  the 
widowed  queen,  at  whose  death  nothing 
but  its  suddenness  prevented  him  from 
being  present.  In  the  following  year,  the 
daughter  being  suddenly  struck,  when  at 


Versailles,  by  a  mortal  sickness,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  effect  of  poison  admin- 
istered by  the  creatures  of  her  reprobate 
husband,  cried  out  in  her  agonies  that 
Bossuet  should  be  instantly  sent  for,  and 
brought  to  her  bedside.  While  couriers 
were  despatched  in  hot  haste  to  fetch  him 
from  Paris,  she  made  her  confession  and 
received  the  last  sacraments,  much  dis- 
tressed, it  is  said,  by  the  "inflexible  se- 
verity" of  the  priest  in  attendance,  and 
anxiously  watching  the  door  for  Bossuet's 
arrival.  It  was  past  midnight  when  he 
came,  and  she  immediately  exacted  from 
him  a  promise  that  he  would  not  leave  her 
as  long  as  she  breathed.  With  the  cruci- 
fix in  his  clasped  hands  on  which  the 
queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  not  long 
before  had  breathed  her  dying  kiss,  he 
threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  bed- 
side; and  as  the  life  of  the  ill-fated  prin- 
cess rapidly  ebbed  away,  he  wept  and 
prayed  with  her,  with  words  so  full  of  con- 
solation and  faith  that  the  people  of  the 
court,  who  as  usual  crowded  the  chamber, 
were  melted  into  passionate  tears  by  the 
scene.  Within  an  hour  of  her  death, 
whispering  in  English,  that  Bossuet  might 
not  understand,  she  desired  that  a  superb 
emerald  and  diamond  ring  she  wore  should 
be  given  to  him  as  a  memorial,  when  all 
was  over.  She  expired  at  3  A.M.,  only  nine 
hours  after  the  seizure,  and  the  ring  with 
the  message  was  immediately  conVeyed 
by  Madame  la  Fayette  to  the  king,  who 
sent  for  Bossuet,  placed  the  jewel  on  his 
finger,  and  charged  him  to  wear  it  always, 
and  to  preach  the  princess's  funeral  dis- 
course. As  soon  as  the  incident  got  wind, 
Bossuet  was  congratulated  by  the  cour- 
tiers, who  at  the  same  time  expressed  a 
regret  that  the  proprieties  of  the  pulpit 
would  scarcely  admit  of  his  mentioning  a 
circumstance  so  honorable  both  to  the  de- 
parted princess  and  to  himself.  "Why 
not  .''"was  his  reply;  which,  flying  from 
lip  to  lip,  excited  an  eager  curiosity  to  see 
how  the  great  orator  would  carry  out  his 
implied  intention.  It  was  not  till  near  the 
end  of  the  discourse  that  their  curiosity 
was  gratified,  and  it  was  in  a  way  that 
took  them  by  surprise.  Among  the  vir- 
tues of  the  departed,  Bossuet  found  occa- 
sion to  commemorate  not  only  her  liber- 
ality, but  the  pleasing  grace  with  which 
she  enhanced  the  value  of  her  gifts. 
"  This  art  of  giving  gracefully,"  he  added, 
"  which  she  so  well  practised  in  life,  ac- 
companied her  —  I  know  it — into  the  very 
arms  of  death."  Those  three  words,  "  Je 
le  sais,"  pronounced  with  a  sudden  empha- 
sis and  a  gesture  of  the  hand  sparkling 
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with  the  well-known  jewel,  electrified  the 
brilliant  audience,  which  was  as  much 
moved  by  admiration  of  the  orator's  ad- 
dress in  dealing  with  so  delicate  a  matter, 
as  it  had  been  previously  thrilled  by  his 
pathos  in  depicting  the  consternation  of 
that  night  of  horror,  when  the  precincts 
of  the  court  rang  with  the  terrible  cry, 
*'  Madame  is  dying — Madame  is  dead  !  " 
Nearly  a  year  before,  Bossuet  had  been 
nominated  by  the  king  to  the  see  of  Con- 
dom ;  but  owing  to  the  illness  and  death 
of  the  pope,  Clement  XL,  and  the  long  va- 
cancy that  ensued,  twelve  months  elapsed 
before  the  bulls  necessary  to  his  conse- 
cration arrived  from  Rome.  Just  a  week 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  he 
was  unexpectedly  appointed  tutor  to  the 
dauphin,  then  nine  years  old,  the  only 
legitimate  son  of  Louis  who  survived  in- 
fancy. For  this  responsible  office  his 
learning  and  ability,  joined  to  the  solidity 
and  spotless  purity  of  his  character,  des- 
ignated him  as  the  most  proper  person  to 
be  found  in  all  France ;  and  his  well-known 
leaning  to  absolutism  was  a  further  strong 
recommendation.  But  at  first  the  two 
offices  of  bishop  and  tutor  seemed  to  him 
incompatible;  it  would  be  impossible,  he 
felt,  while  residing  at  the  court,  to  do  his 
duty  by  a  diocese  in  the  extreme  south  of 
the  kingdom.  For  a  time  he  was  sorely 
perplexed.  Every  preparation  having  been 
made  for  his  immediate  consecration,  he 
could  scarcely  recede  at  the  last  moment 
without  ecclesiastical  scandal;  yet  his 
friends  assured  him  that  the  Church  would 
suffer  more  by  his  burying  himself  in  a 
remote  province.  Besides,  the  king  pooh- 
poohed  his  scruples,  said  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  a  bishop  for  his  son's  tutor, 
and  ordered  him  to  go  forward  at  once 
with  his  consecration.  In  the  end  Bos- 
suet yielded  to  the  royal  wish  ;  but  after 
nominally  holding  the  bishopric  for  thir- 
teen months,  just  long  enough  to  defray 
the  costs  of  institution,  he  very  honorably 
resigned  it,  and  gave  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  education  of  the  young  prince. 
For  ten  years  he  labored  at  this  difficult 
and  delicate  task  with  unwearied  diligence, 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  royal 
master,  cheerfully  resuming  the  classical 
studies  which  he  had  long  laid  aside,  and 
exhaustmg  all  the  resources  of  his  great 
intellect  to  train  up  worthily  the  heir  of 
the  first  throne  in  Christendom.  Unfor- 
tunately the  soil  which  he  tilled  was  too 
thin  and  poor  to  repay  such  high  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  pupil's  constitutional  inca- 
pacity of  attention  rendered  his  lessons 
as  bitter  to  himself  as  they  were  irksome 


to  his  teacher.  "  Madame,"  said  the  prince 
abruptly  one  day  to  a  lady  who  happened 
to  speak  in  his  presence  of  some  intense 
sorrow  of  her  life,  "  Madame,  had  you 
ever  to  compose  themes?"  "No,  your 
Highness,"  she  answered,  in  surprise  at 
so  odd  a  question.  "  Then,"  rejoined  the 
lad,  "don't  talk  any  more  of  misery,  for 
you  don't  half  know  what  it  really  is." 

During  his  tenure  of  this  office  we  find 
Bossuet  growing  in  influence  with  the 
king,  corresponding  with  the  pope  about 
the  Dauphin's  education,  and  laying  more 
broadly  the  foundations  of  his  fame  as 
the  champion  of  established  institutions, 
and  the  scourge  of  heresy  and  novelty. 
Nor  was  it  only  by  his  intellectual  force 
and  resolute  bearing  in  controversy  that 
he  won  respect  and  esteem ;  he  is  de- 
scribed as  simple  in  habits,  courteous  and 
candid,  full  of  sweetness  and  kindliness,  a 
man  to  draw  real  friends  around  him  and 
keep  them  attaciied  by  personal  affection. 
Indeed,  in  a  secret  report,  which  has  been 
recently  unearthed  among  the  papers  of 
Colbert,  he  is  described  as  "  an  adroit  and 
insinuating  spirit,  endeavoring  to  please 
all  with  whom  he  associates,  and  profess- 
ing the  opinions  which  he  finds  them  to 
hold."  It  is  a  truer,  as  well  as  more 
pleasing  picture,  which  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers gives,  when  he  sketches  him  tak- 
ing his  afternoon  walks  in  the  Philoso- 
pher's Alley  at  Versailles,  attended  by  the 
most  cultivated  of  his  clerical  colleagues, 
like  a  father  surrounded  by  his  council, 
Bible  in  hand,  interpreting  a  text,  explain- 
ing a  Hebraism,  or  solving  a  difficulty, 
while  they  freely  added  their  several  con- 
tributions of  science  or  philosophy,  exe- 
gesis or  historical  anecdote,  and  almost 
forgot  his  superiority  in  the  charm  of  his 
deference  and  modesty. 

A  few  remarks  may  here  be  devoted  to 
sthe  two  most  impoiiant  of  the  works  com- 
posed by  Bossuet  as  text-books  for  his 
royal  pupil,  the  "  Politics  "  and  the  "  Uni- 
versal History."  The  former  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  manual  for  kings  of  their 
rights  and  their  duties.  In  order  and 
method  it  has  a  geometrical  character, 
being  drawn  out  in  a  series  of  formal 
propositions  ;  in  substance  it  is  the  de- 
fence of  a  despotism,  qualified  by  nothing 
but  the  royal  conscience.  Starting  from 
the  assumption  that  the  monarchical  polity 
of  the  Jews  was  a  divine  ideal,  Bossuet 
undertakes  to  exhibit  in  the  very  words  of 
Scripture  a  perfect  system  of  government. 
With  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  he  does 
not  trouble  himself;  the  king  de  facto,  as 
soon  as  his  power  is  consolidated,  is  rep* 
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resented  as  the  vicegerent  of  heaven, 
responsible  to  God  alone,  and  absolute 
master  of  the  liberties,  goods,  and  lives 
of  his  subjects,  who  are  his  slaves,  his 
cattle,  having  no  right  even  to  exist  but  at 
his  pleasure.  The  book  may  be  succinctly 
characterized  as  an  apotheosis  of  the  ab- 
solutism of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a  monument  of  the  terrible 
misuse  of  the  Bible  into  which  even  gen- 
ius and  piety  combined  may  be  betrayed. 
The  other  work,  once  extremely  popular 
though  now  almost  forgotten,  is  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  world's  course  from  Adam 
to  Charlemagne  ;  being  intended,  as  Bos- 
suet  himself  says,  to  be  to  particular 
histories  what  a  general  index  map  is  to 
the  maps  of  particular  countries.  Philo- 
sophical it  is  not,  for  it  subordinates  his- 
tory to  a  a  preconceived  theory  ;  neither  is 
it  critical,  for  it  simply  accepts  the  current 
ideas  and  narratives,  without  subjecting 
them  to  examination.  Its  charm,  which 
is  considerable,  lies  in  its  comprehensive 
glance,  its  lucidity,  its  oratorical  fervor 
and  impressiveness ;  in  describing  the 
character  of  the  Romans,  and  tracing  the 
rise  and  fall  of  their  dominion,  Bossuet  is 
especially  happy.  The  great  fault  of  the 
work  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
written.  When  an  historian  sets  out  with 
the  design  of  showing  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  empires  have  been 
caused  to  spring  up,  flourish,  and  waste 
away,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  his  interpre- 
tation of  history  necessarily  becomes 
somewhat  narrow  and  artificial.  And 
such  is  Bossuet's  enterprise.  Had  he 
been  content  to  trace  a  providential  prep- 
aration for  Christianity  in  the  story  of 
those  great  nations  which  move  across  the 
scenery  of  the  Bible,  none  but  sceptics 
could  have  demurred;  but  to  contract 
Christianity  into  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
regard  the  divine  government  of  the  world 
as  solely  occupied  with  the  development 
of  the  communion  which  owns  the  sway 
of  the  Vatican,  is  to  force  history  to  speak 
with  a  voice  which  is  certainly  not  its 
own.  One  can  scarcely  wonder  that  Mr. 
Buckle,  with  his  violent  antipathy  to  the- 
ology, and  his  addiction  to  strong  lan- 
guage, should  have  styled  the  book  "  an 
audacious  attempt  to  degrade  history  to  a 
mere  handmaid  of  theology,"  and  should 
have  seen  in  it  "  a  painful  exhibition  of  a* 
great  genius  cramped  by  a  superstitious 
age." 

The  education  of  the  Dauphin  being 
terminated  by  his  marriage  early  in  1680, 
Bossuet  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  the 


bishopric  of  Meaux,  being  then  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year;  and  till  his  death  in  1704 
he  occupied  that  see,  which  is  indelibly 
associated  with  his  fame.  It  was  the 
highest  dignity  in  the  Church  to  which  he 
attained.  Had  promotion  gone  by  merit, 
nothing  could  have  stood  between  him 
and  the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Paris 
with  a  cardinal's  hat ;  but  with  Louis  no 
merit,  however  commanding,  could  com- 
pensate for  the  absence  of  the  aristocratic 
de  before  the  name  when  the  chief  places 
in  the  hierarchy  were  to  be  filled,  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon  was  too  much  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  no 
friend  of  Bossuet's,  to  allow  his  just  claim 
to  the  purple  to  be  backed  at  Rome.  Yet 
so  long  as  he  lived,  by  the  weight  of  his 
learning  and  character  he  practically 
wielded  an  unofficial  primacy  over  the 
French  Church,  as  the  ablest  exponent  of 
its  views  and  director  of  its  policy.  In 
such  a  sketch  as  this  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  into  any  minute  account  of  the 
twenty  three  years  of  his  laborious  episco- 
pate :  all  that  we  can  attempt  is,  to  show 
the  part  borne  by  him  in  the  three  princi- 
pal ecclesiastical  affairs  that  emerged 
within  that  period  :  the  quarrel  with  Rome 
about  the  r^galej  the  treatment  of  the 
Protestants;  and  the  controversy  about 
Quietism. 

The  first  of  these  was  at  its  height 
when  Bousset  received  his  nomination  to 
the  see  of  Meaux.  It  originated  in  the 
claim  of  the  king,  as  feudal  lord,  to  extend 
over  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  enjoy  the  revenues  and 
exercise  the  patronage  of  sees  and  abbeys 
during  vacancy,  that  right  having  been 
hitherto  restricted  to  certain  provinces. 
The  immediate  result  was  a  sturdy  resist- 
ance by  two  of  the  most  respected  of  the 
suffragan  bishops,  and  an  appeal  on  their 
part  to  the  pope,  a  step  to  which  the 
crown  replied  by  a  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion. Innocent  XL,  the  reigning  pontiff, 
being  delighted  at  so  good  an  occasion  for 
asserting  his  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  administration  of  the  Gallican 
Church,  fulminated  brief  after  brief  against 
the  French  king,  demanding  the  instant 
withdrawal  of  the  royal  claims,  and  cancel- 
ling everything  which  had  been  done  un- 
der their  sanction,  even  to  the  voiding  of 
the  absolutions  conferred,  and  the  mar- 
riages solemnized,  by  priests  thus  in- 
truded by  the  crown  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  the  Church.  By  such  high-handed 
proceedings  at  Rome,  France  was  goaded 
into  exasperation.  Riots  followed :  the 
Parliaments,  compared  by  a  contemporary 
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satirist  to  the  royal  hounds  which  gave 
tongue  or  were  mute  according  as  the 
king  blew  his  horn,  passed  edicts  de- 
nouncing the  papal  decrees  in  terms  of 
unmeasured  violence  ;  the  pope  responded 
by  a  bull  condemning  the  edicts  to  be 
publicly  burnt;  and  the  Parliaments  sup- 
pressed the  bull.  In  fine,  the  quarrel 
became  so  serious,  that  Louis  found  it 
expedient  to  convoke  a  General  Assembly 
of  the  clergy,  to  consider  the  situation  and 
recommend  a  solution. 

To  this  Assembly  Bossuet,  who  was  still 
waiting  for  the  bull  of  his  institution  to 
the  see  of  Meaux  to  arrive  from  Rome,  was 
elected  representative  for  the  province  of 
Paris;  and,  as  the  most  brilliant  orator 
among  the  prelates,  he  was,  in  spite  of 
his  remonstrances,  entrusted  with  the 
honorable  but  perplexing  duty  of  preach- 
ing the  inaugural  sermon.  This  was  his 
celebrated  discourse  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  allowed  even  by  the  Ultramon- 
tanes  to  have  been  a  masterpiece  of  ora- 
tory, flowing  along  like  a  mighty  stream, 
and  abounding  in  striking  and  beautiful 
imagery.  Nor  was  it  less  adroit  than  elo- 
quent. One  feels  that  the  preacher  was 
throughout  trimming  and  balancing,  and 
threading  his  way  amidst  dangerous  pit- 
falls, where  a  single  false  step  might  be 
fatal.  Bossuet  had  looked  forward  with 
considerable  anxiety  to  what  might  possi- 
bly be  the  issue  of  the  Assembly.  It  was 
not  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  that, 
in  the  heat  of  the  national  irritation 
against  Rome,  the  bishops  of  the  court 
party,  with  the  scandalous  Harlay,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  at  their  head,  might 
coalesce  with  the  more  respectable  prel- 
ates who  held  extreme  Gallican  views,  to 
push  matters  to  a  final  rupture  with  the 
Holy  See,  and,  following  the  Anglican 
precedent,  declare  the  National  Church 
independent.  Such  a  result  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  Bossuet,  as  a  fatal 
breach  of  Catholicity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  home  traditions  in  which  he  had  been 
nurtured,  and  his  personal  devotion  to  his 
royal  patron,  precluded  him  from  assent- 
ing to  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  the 
prerogative  claimed  by  Louis,  or  to  the 
exchange  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  the  Gallican  Church  for  the 
autocracy  of  the  pope.  The  position  was 
one  of  the  most  delicate.  A  policy  of 
conciliation  without  yielding,  of  compro- 
mise without  abatement  of  claims,  was  all 
that  Bossuet  could  venture  to  suggest ; 
and  any  real  settlement  on  such  lines  was 
manifestly  impracticable.  So  he  discov- 
ered, after  he  had  exhausted  all  the  re- 


sources of  his  eloquence  to  keep  well  with 
both  the  monarch  and  the  pope.  The 
Assembly,  by  a  decree,  surrendered  the 
regale  to  the  king,  on  condition  only  that 
his  nominees  to  benefices  having  cure 
of  souls  should,  as  usual,  apply  to  the 
ordinary  for  canonical  institution  before 
taking  possession;  and  then,  under  the 
instigation  of  the  court,  it  went  on-  to 
define  and  declare  the  Gallican  position, 
as  against  the  claims  of  Rome.  Bossuet 
foresaw  the  danger  of  this  course,  and 
would  gladly  have  escaped  being  impli- 
cated in  an  act  of  open  rebellion  against 
the  papacy  ;  but  the  fates  were  too  strong 
for  him,  and,  to  make  matters  as  bad  as 
possible,  his  was  the  pen  to  which  it  fell 
to  reduce  to  form  the  famous  four  aricles, 
which  were  like  a  blow  delivered  full  in 
the  pope's  face.  By  these  it  was  sol- 
emnly affirmed,  that  the  pope  had  no  juris- 
diction whatever  in  things  temporal  and 
civil ;  was  himself  subject  to  the  decisions 
of  oecumenical  councils;  was  limited  in 
the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction 
by  the  ancient  canons;  and  needed  con- 
firmation of  his  decrees  by  the  assent  and 
acceptance  of  the  Church,  before  they 
were  entitled  to  be  considered  irreversi- 
ble. These  articles,  having  been  unani- 
mously subscribed  by  the  Assembly,  were 
registered  by  the  Parliament,  and  ordered 
by  a  royal  edict  to  be  taught  in  all  the 
colleges,  and  signed  by  every  professor  of 
theology. 

Innocent  was  of  course  furious  at  this 
defiance,  declared  the  whole  acts  of  the 
Assembly  invalid,  and  transmitted  the 
quarrel  to  his  successors  ;  through  whose 
persistent  refusal  to  give  bulls  of  institu- 
tion to  the  prelates  nominated  by  the 
crown  to  French  bishoprics  as  they  fell 
vacant,  thirty-seven  sees,  nearly  a  third  of 
of  the  whole  number,  were  left  destitute 
of  spiritually  qualified  chief  pastors.  Po- 
litical circumstances  at  last  brought  the 
antagonists  to  a  compromise,  though  in  a 
manner  in  which  there  was  a  considerable 
loss  of  dignity  on  both  sides.  Negotia- 
tions were  opened  with  Innocent  XII., 
the  next  successor  but  one  to  the  pope 
with  whom  the  feud  had  originated ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  such  of  the  bishops- 
designate  as  had  sat  in  the  Assembly  and 
subscribed  its  decrees  should  sign,  and 
the  pope  should  accept  as  a  satisfactory 
act  of  submission,  a  letter  humbly  dis- 
avowing all  that  had  been  enacted  and 
declared  by  the  Assembly.  The  equivocal 
character  of  the  expedient  was  evident  on 
the  face  of  it;  for  the  letter  committed 
none  but  those  who  actually  subscribed 
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their  names  to  it,  and  left  the  case  be- 
tween France  and  Rome  precisely  where 
it  had  been.  Bossuet,  with  three  other 
prelates,  was  commissioned  to  draft  the 
letter  of  submission,  and  to  manage  that 
its  language  should  combine  the  greatest 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  the  pope  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  real  concession  ; 
and,  with  all  his  devotion  to  Louis,  the 
labor  must  have  been  a  bitter  one  to  his 
heart.  Certainly,  after  allowing  as  much 
as  possible  for  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, it  still  seems  strange  that  the 
hand  which  drew  up  the  articles,  and 
afterwards  composed  the  elaborate  "  De- 
fence "  of  them,  should  have  endorsed 
with  approval  a  letter  to  the  pope  couched 
in  the  following  abject  terms  :  — 

Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  your  Blessedness, 
we  profess  and  declare  that  we  profoundly,  in- 
expressibly, and  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
lament  the  things  done  in  the  Assembly,  which 
have  been  so  extremely  displeasing  to  your 
Holiness  and  your  predecessors.  Whatsoever 
the  said  Assembly  may  be  supposed  to  have 
decreed  contrary  to  the  ecclesiastical  power 
and  the  pontifical  authority  we  hold  as  not 
decreed,  and  declare  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
held  as  decreed.  Moreover,  we  hold  as  not 
determined  whatsoever  may  appear  to  have 
been  determined  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rights 
of  churches.  It  was  never  our  intention  to 
form  any  decisions  which  could  in  any  way 
prejudice  the  said  churches.  In  sum,  as  a 
pledge  of  our  profound  submission  and  the 
perfect  reverence  with  which  we  regard  your 
Holiness,  we  undertake  to  do  our  utmost 
henceforth  so  to  shape  our  conduct  that,  until 
our  latest  breath,  we  shall  joyfully  render  due 
obedience  to  your  Holiness,  and  zealously  de- 
fend the  rights  of  the  churches  as  much  as  can 
possibly  be  desired.  On  receipt  of  this  letter, 
we  hope  and  very  humbly  pray  that  your  Holi- 
ness, of  your  great  kindness,  will  receive  us 
into  favor,  and  condescend  to  place  us  at  the 
head  of  the  churches  to  which  our  very  Chris- 
tian King  has  been  so  good  as  to  nominate  us. 

It  is  curious  that  the  bitterer  grew  the 
quarrel  between  France  and  Rome,  the 
more  fiercely  burnt  the  zeal  of  the  court, 
the  clergy,  and  the  Parliaments,  to  extir- 
pate Protestantism  from  the  kingdom.  "  If 
we  refuse  to  put  our  necks  under  the 
pope's  foot,"  they  seemed  to  say  with  one 
voice,  "at  least  the  whole  world  shall  see 
that  we  are  the  best  of  Catholics."  Three 
methods  of  conversion  were  sedulously 
employed  ;  argument,  bribery,  and  vio- 
lence. Where  the  first  failed,  the  second 
came  to  its  aid  with  considerable  success. 
A  regular  "conversion  fund"  was  formed 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  rdgale,  and  placed 
under  the  administration  of  an  emiment 
convert,  P^lisson  Fontanier,  who  under- 


took to  organize  the  traffic  in  souls.  "  M. 
Pdlisspn,"  wrote  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  "  works  wonders ;  he  may  not  be 
so  learned  as  M.  Bossuet,  but  he  is  more 
persuasive."  Behind  these  measures, 
Louis  had  in  reserve  his  own  booted  and 
spurred  missionaries,  who  were  quartered 
on  recusant  districts,  and  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  rapine,  outrage,  and  tor- 
ture, to  drive  the  wandering  sheep  into  the 
true  fold  of  salvation.  In  1685,  the  final 
stroke  was  dealt  by  the  formal  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  for  eighty- 
seven  years  had  been  the  charter  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  for  the  Huguenot 
population  of  France. 

In  the  more  respectable  labors  of  this 
deplorable  crusade  Bossuet  had  an  impor- 
tant share.  To  stamp  out  the  Protestant 
schism,  and  reunite  the  sects  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  had  been  the  dream  of  his 
life,  ever  since  his  early  days  at  Metz, 
then  one  of  the  chief  centres  in  France 
of  the  Reformed  doctrine.  To  promote 
the  realization  of  this  dream  he  labored 
incessantly,  by  controversial  publications 
and  conferences,  by  correspondence  with 
eminent  sectaries,  and  sometimes  by  more 
questionable  expedients;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  invoking  the  royal  prerogative 
to  force  Catholic  professors  on  the  Prot- 
estant seminaries,  and  to  banish  Protes- 
tant places  of  worship  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  large  towns.  His  short  treatise,  "  An 
Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Faith  upon 
Controversial  Points,"  first  published  in 
167 1,  had  been  composed  several  years 
before  for  the  benefit  of  Marshal  Tu- 
renne,  whose  conversion  it  achieved  ;  and 
in  manuscript  form  it  had  enjoyed  a  con- 
siderable circulation,  and  recovered  many 
to  the  obedience  of  Rome.  Of  this  expo- 
sition the  tone  was  singularly  moderate 
and  persuasive.  Its  object  was  to  show 
that  "  many  of  the  Protestant  objections 
disappear  altogether,  as  soon  as  the  Cath- 
olic doctrines  are  really  understood,  and 
that  even  such  as  seem  to  Protestants  to 
be  not  wholly  removed  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  cannot  affect  the  foundations 
of  the  faith."  So  anxious  was  Bossuet  in 
this  treatise  to  smooth  the  path  of  conver- 
sion, that  the  Protestants  had  plausible 
ground  for  charging  him  with  having  un- 
duly pared  down  the  Catholic  tenets,  to 
render  them  the  more  easy  to  be  swal- 
lowed by  the  ignorant;  an  accusation  to 
which  Bossuet  replied  by  saying  "that 
the  least  thing  which  could  be  granted  to 
a  bishop  was  that  he  knew  his  own  reli- 
gion, and  spoke  without  disguise  in  a 
matter  in  which  dissimulation  would  be  a 
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crime."  The  little  work  was  translated 
into  many  languages,  among  others  into 
English  ;  and  there  is  an  historical  inter- 
est in  the  anecdote  that  it  was  much  val- 
ued by  our  James  II.,  and  was  the  book 
for  the  loss  of  which,  in  his  flight  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  he  hastened  to 
express  his  lively  regret  when  Bossuet 
was  first  introduced  to  him  at  St.  Ger- 
mains.  Very  different  was  the  spirit  of 
Bossuet's  greatest  controversial  work,  the 
celebrated  "Variations  of  the  Protestant 
Chuixhes,"  the  publication  of  which  fol- 
lowed by  a  couple  of  years  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Of  this  the  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  set  in  the  strongest 
light  "the  internal  disputes  and  perplexi- 
ties of  the  new  Reform,  that  amidst  them 
Catholic  truth  might  shine  forth  like  a 
bright  sun  piercing  the  clouds."  Here 
Bossuet  was,  to  use  Mr.  Hallam's  phrase, 
"  the  eagle  of  Meaux,  lordly  of  form,  fierce 
of  eye,  and  terrible  in  his  beak  and  claws," 
bent  not  on  conciliating,  but  on  crushing 
his  opponents.  The  effect  was  immense, 
and  for  several  years  Bossuet  was  deeply 
engaged  in  replying  to  the  attacks  made 
on  the  book.  M.  Rdaume's  account  of 
the  storm  that  arose  is  amusing  enough 
to  be  worth  quoting  :  — 

When  this  mirror  [he  writes]  was  put  before 
the  eyes  of  the  reformed,  instead  of  hiding 
their  faces,  daubed  with  a  hundred  stains,  they 
uttered  a  long  howl  of  anger,  and  cried  out  for 
vengeance.  Three  Philistines,  Jurieu,  Basnage, 
and  Burnet,  threw  themselves  on  the  path  of 
this  David  of  the  sacred  tribe,  armed,  not  with 
slings  and  smooth  pebbles,  but  with  those 
weapons  of  which  heresy  is  much  too  fond  — 
declamation,  falsehood,  and  invective.  .  .  . 
Bossuet,  tranquilly  seated  amidst  the  glittering 
lights  of  truth,  remained  perfect  master  of  him- 
self, and  went  straight  to  his  mark,  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  abuse  showered 
upon  him,  which,  in  his  own  words,  is  a  crown 
for  a  Christian  and  a  bishop. 

The  exact  degree  in  which  Bossuet  was 
responsible  for  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  has  been  disputed  among  his 
biographers.  Whether  or  not  he  officially 
advised  it,  we  know  from  his  own  lips  that 
it  received  his  enthusiastic  approbation. 
If  it  be  asked,  how  a  measure  so  utterly 
unchristian,  inflicting  such  infamous  cru- 
elty, and  so  fatal  in  its  consequences  to 
the  welfare  of  France,  could  have  been 
rejoiced  in  by  such  a  man,  who  certainly 
was  no  hard-hearted  bigot,  the  only  an- 
swer is  the  one  suggested  by  his  biogra- 
pher, Cardinal  de  Bausset.  "  If  Louis 
XIV.,"  he  writes,  "  was  mistaken  in  his 
policy,  the  mistake  was  shared  by  all  his 


ministers,  by  all  the  great  men  of  his  age, 
and  by  all  the  public  bodies  of  his  king- 
dom. The  error  was  the  error  of  the 
whole  of  France."  To  us,  indeed,  the 
intense  bitterness  felt  by  the  French 
Catholics  towards  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects,  not  merely  in  seasons  of  special 
excitement,  but  habitually,  seems  almost 
incomprehensible;  but  to  overlook  its  ex- 
istence is  impossible.  The  story  of  it,  as 
Sir  James  Stephen  writes,  pervades  every 
era  of  the  French  annals,  and  assumes 
every  conceivable  form  of  cruelty  and  in- 
justice. How  little  even  a  hundred  years' 
experience  of  the  sad  results  of  Louis's 
policy  did  to  discredit  it,  was  evinced  by 
a  remarkable  incident  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  just  before  the  convocation  of 
the  States-General  which  inaugurated  the 
Revolution.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
register  a  decree,  so  far  modifying  the 
rigor  of  that  policy  as  to  allow  the  Prot- 
estants a  civil  registration  of  their  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  D'Estrdm^nil,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands  towards  the  crucifix  at 
the  end  of  the  chamber,  exclaimed  with 
passionate  indignation,  "  What !  would 
you  crucify  him  a  second  time?"*  Yet 
even  with  this  extenuating  plea  in  our 
recollection,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a 
feeling  of  disgust  at  Bossuet's  extravagant 
jubilation  over  a  measure,  which  was 
nothing  less  than  an  enormous  crime 
committed  against  a  million  of  the  most 
upright  and  industrious  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  fellow-Christians.  The 
aged  chancellor,  Le  Tellier,  was  on  his 
death-bed  when  he  affixed  the  great  seal 
to  the  fatal  edict,  and  five  days  afterwards 
he  expired,  with  his  Nimc  Dimittis  on 
his  lips,  in  thankfulness  for  having  been 
spared  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  his 
dearest  wish.  Bossuet  preached  the  fu- 
neral oration,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
deliver  himself  of  the  following  strange 
rhapsody,  in  servile  adulation  of  a  mon- 
arch whose  brazen  adulteries  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  be  the  scandal  of  Christendom: 

Our  fathers  never  saw,  as  we  have,  an  in- 
veterate heresy  fall  at  a  stroke  :  the  deluded 
flocks  returning  in  crowds,  and* our  churches 
too  small  to  receive  them ;  their  false  pastors 
abandoning  them,  without  even  waiting  to  be 
ordered  off,  glad  to  pretend  that  they  were 
banished  ;  perfect  calmness  maintained  in  the 
midst  of  so  vast  a  movement ;  the  world  amazed 
at  perceiving  in  so  novel  an  event  the  most 
decisive  as  well  as  the  noblest  exercise  of  au- 
thority, and  the  merits  of  the  sovereign  more 

*  Droz,  Histoire  du  regne  de  Louis  XVI.,  liv.  vi. 
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recognized  and  revered  than  even  his  authority. 
Touched  by  so  many  marvels,  let  our  hearts 
overflow  to  the  piety  of  Louis.  Let  us  raise 
our  acclamations  to  the  skies ;  to  this  new 
Constantine,  this  new  Theodosius,  this  new 
Marcian,  this  new  Charlemagne,  let  us  say 
what  the  six  hundred  and  thirty  Fathers  said 
of  old  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  —  You 
have  confirmed  the  faith,  you  have  extermi- 
nated the  heretics ;  this  is  the  worthy  achieve- 
ment of  your  reign,  this  its  peculiar  character. 
Through  you  heresy  exists  no  more ;  God  alone 
could  have  wrought  this  wonder.  King  of 
Heaven,  preserve  this  King  of  the  Earth  !  this 
is  the  prayer  of  the  Churches,  this  is  the  prayer 
of  the  bishops. 

No  sooner  had  Bossuet  disentangled 
himself  from  the  controversies  with  the 
Protestants,  provoked  by  his  "Varia- 
tions," than  he  found  himself  involved  in 
the  affair  of  Quietism,  which  soon  resolved 
itself  into  a  duel  a  outrance  between  him- 
self and  Fenelon.  It  was  a  spectacle, 
writes  M.  Rdaume,  which  for  three  years 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Two  geniuses  of  the  highest 
order  met  in  the  lists  ;  the  spectators  were 
all  the  noblest  intelligences  that  adorned 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the 
famous  shores  of  the  Tiber  the  strife  re- 
sounded ;  the  wisest  heads  in  the  Eternal 
City  pleaded,  some  on  one  side,  some  on 
the  other,  and  from  the  height  of  St. 
Peter's  chair  the  supreme  pontiff,  the  in- 
fallible judge  of  truth,  closed  these  long 
debates  by  a  solemn  and  irreversible  judg- 
ment. At  this  way  of  describing  the 
pope's  action  the  historic  Muse,  hardened 
though  she  is  by  long  experience,  must 
surely  have  blushed.  In  pronouncing  the 
condemnation  of  Fdnelon,  Innocent  XII. 
was  scarcely  a  freer  agent  than  his  suc- 
cessor was,  a  few  years  later,  in  issuing 
the  famous  bull,  Unigenitus,  which  de- 
nounced as  heretical  one  hundred  and  one 
propositions  extracted  from  Quesnel's 
New  Testament.  "  Why  such  a  queer 
lot?"  enquired  the  French  envoy  after- 
wards in  a  confidential  conversation.  "  O, 
M.  Amelot,  M.  Amelot,"  cried  the  un- 
happy pope,  seizing  his  arm,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  "  what  would  you  have  had  me 
do?  I  strove  hard  to  curtail  the  list,  but 
Father  le  Tellier  had  pledged  himself  to 
the  king  that  the  book  contained  more 
than  a  hundred  errors,  and,  with  his  foot 
on  my  throat,  he  compelled  me  to  prove 
him  right.  I  have  condemned  only  one 
more."  *  It  was  a  pressure  of  the  same 
illegitimate  kind  that   extorted  from   the 

*  Memoires  de  Saint-Simon,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  191. 


reluctant  Innocent  the  condemnation  of 
Fdnelon's  little  book,  "The  Maxims  of 
the  Sannts."  From  the  first  Louis,  insti- 
gated by  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Bos- 
suet, determined  to  crush  Fenelon:  while 
the  Jesuits  took  the  opposite  part  at 
Rome,  and  exerted  all  their  underhand 
influence  to  hinder  the  papal  court  from 
taking  definite  action  in  the  matter.  On 
both  sides  intrigues  thickened  :  from  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  Louis  went  on 
to  menaces,  and  at  last  the  pope  yielded 
so  far  as  to  condemn  twenty-three  propo- 
sitions of  the  book,  in  the  milder  form  of 
such  decisions,  omitting  to  declare  them 
heretical,  or  to  sentence  the  book  to  the 
flames. 

Thus  Bossuet  came  out  of  the  contest 
triumphant,  but  in  the  opinion  of  impar- 
tial judges,  even  at  that  time,  not  without 
some  loss  of  character.  He  had  shown 
himself  not  only  bitter,  but  unscrupulous  ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  seeing  in  his 
conduct  traces  of  mortification  that  the 
younger  man,  who  had  once  sat  at  his 
feet,  should  have  been  promoted  over  his 
head  to  an  archbishopric,  and  of  alarm 
lest  his  own  ecclesiastical  dictatorship 
should  be  imperilled.  A  still  less  favor- 
able verdict  is  forced  upon  us  now  by  the 
details,  since  brought  to  light,  of  those 
deplorable  transactions.  The  worst  side 
of  Bossuet's  character,  of  which  we  might 
otherwise  have  been  ignorant,  was  drawn 
out  by  the  strife.  With  greedy  credulity  he 
swallowed  the  ridiculous  charge  trumped 
up  against  the  morals  of  Madame  Guyon, 
whose  mystical  writings  had  been  the 
origin  of  the  whole  debate,  and  who,  with 
all  her  flighty  pietism,  was  a  person  of 
rare  devoutness  and  spirituality.  It  was 
at  Bossuet's  urgency  that  this  well-born 
and  delicate  woman  was  seized  and  incar- 
cerated at  Vincennes  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
information  of  her  arrest  been  sent  to  him 
by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  than  he  wrote 
back  to  say  how  overjoyed  he  was  at  the 
news.  Afterwards,  when  the  ill-used  lady 
was  piteously  complaining  from  her  cell 
in  the  Bastille,  "Je  n'ai  ni  chemises,  ni 
mouchoirs,  ni  jupe,  ni  corset,"  Bossuet 
was  writing  to  his  friends,  "  What  is  best 
of  all  is  that  she  is  still  kept  fast  in 
prison."  About  Fdnelon  his  language, 
both  public  and  private,  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  unseemly.  To  the  king's  pri- 
vate ear  he  denounced  him  as  a  fanatic. 
In  his  publications  he  compared  him  to  the 
notoriously  unorthodox  Synesius,  Bishop 
of  Ptolemais  in  the  fourth  century;  called 
him  a  second  Molinos,  the  mystic  whose 
writings  had  been  already  condemned  by 
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Rome;  and  sneered  at  him  with  the  still 
darker  insinuation,  that  in  him  a  new 
Priscilla  had  found  a  new  Montanus  to 
take  her  part.  In  his  letters  he  accused 
him  of  extreme  impudence,  gross  artifice, 
hypocrisy,  hardihood  in  lying,  and  de- 
scribed him  as  a  "  mdchant  esprit,"  har- 
boring wicked  designs  and  disseminating 
falsities  so  grievous,  that  the  whole  of 
religion  was  in  danger.  Even  Rome,  with 
all  its  experience  of  theological  hatreds, 
was  scandalized  by  the  lengths  to  which 
the  French  court,  under  Bossuet's  influ- 
ence, carried  its  animosity  against  F^ne- 
lon.  "  They  have  driven  away  his  nephew, 
they  have  driven  away  his  friends,"  ex- 
claimed the  pope:  "No  wrath  like  a 
woman's,"  added  an  Italian  prelate,  with 
reference  to  Madame  Maintenon's  un- 
scrupulous partisanship.  Throughout  the 
appeal  to  the  pope,  Bossuet's  rascally 
nephew  was  his  agent  at  Rome,  and  the 
letters  which  passed  between  them  were 
better  suited  to  the  back  stales  of  diplo- 
macy than  to  the  sacred  altars  of  the 
Church.  Their  character  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  to  ensure  secresy  in 
case  of  their  falling  into  wrong  hands,  be- 
sides the  use  of  cipher,  a  set  of  pseudo- 
nyms was  adopted  for  the  chief  person- 
ages mentioned.  Thus,  the  pope  was 
Homer,  Louis  was  Caraffa,  F^nelon  was 
Joseph,  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  Le 
Docte,  Madame  Guyon  Priscilla.  On  the 
whole,  less  cannot  be  said  than  that  the 
picture  of  intrigue  and  passion  which  this 
voluminous  correspondence  presents  is 
far  from  edifying. 

Some  excuse  may  perhaps  be  found  for 
Bossuet's  persistent  animosity,  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  logical  and  scholas- 
tic turn  of  his  mind  rendered  him  incapa- 
ble of  doing  full  justice  to  such  delicate 
questions  of  the  inner  life  as  those  on 
whicli  the  controversy  turned.  His  treat- 
ment of  religion  was  from  the  outside, 
theological  and  not  experimental,  and  he 
found  himself  unable  to  reduce  within  his 
definitions  and  dialectics  the  emotions  of 
souls  "inebriated  with  God."  What 
Voltaire  ironically  called  "  the  pious 
chimera  of  loving  God  for  himself"  did 
not  commend  itself  to  Bossuet's  robust 
common  sense.  The  Quietists  com- 
plained that  he  was  both  ignorant  of  the 
mystical  writers  whom  the  Church  had 
approved,  and  destitute  of  any  personal 
experience  of  the  sentiments  of  which 
they  treated.  They  turned  against  him 
the  smart  repartee  by  which  a  cardinal 
once  silenced  a  forward  young  disputant : 
"  Go  away  and  practise  prayer  for  twenty 


years,  and  then  come  back  and  discuss  it." 
Yet  on  the  whole  we  deem  Bossuet  to 
have  been  substantially  in  the  right.  The 
doctrine  of  "  pure  love,"  on  which  the  con- 
troversy mainly  hung,  with  its  apparent 
consequences,  such  as  the  total  extinction 
of  desire,  the  abolition  of  acts  of  prayer, 
and  a  contented  acquiescence  even  in 
one's  own  eternal  perdition,  should  God 
please  to  decree  it,  was  too  refined  for 
common  use.  As  Bossuet  observed,  it 
mistook  earth  for  heaven,  and  exile  for 
home.  At  any  rate,  he  dryly  added,  it 
was  a  mystery  unknown  to  Christ.  To 
such  a  mind  as  Fdnelon's  there  might  be 
no  danger  in  extolling  that  "  holy  indiffer- 
ence "  of  which  his  book  was  the  pane- 
gyric, and  contemplating  it  as  the  goal  of 
the  spiritual  life,  the  highest  step  in  our 
pilgrimage  heavenwards;  but  with  the 
multitude  the  conception  lent  itself  too 
readily  to  monstrous  abuse.  With  sober 
people  it  provoked  a  repetition  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne's  witticism  when  the  Jansen- 
ist  controversy  about  grace  was  at  its 
height:  "Please  thicken  religion  a  little 
forme;  it  is  growing  so  thin  that  it  will 
soon  evaporate  altogether."  Among  the 
profane  witlings  it  was  the  theme  of  a 
thousand  squibs  and  parodies,  not  always 
of  too  decent  a  character.  A  single  speci- 
men may  be  given,  which  is  taken  from 
some  verses  entitled,  "The  Paternoster 
as  read  backwards  by  the  Quietists."  In- 
stead of  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  the  devo- 
tee says,  "Thy  kingdom  has  attractions 
for  selfish  souls,  but  ours  are  free  from  so 
base  a  motive;  if  it  comes,  we  shall  be 
pleased,  but  God  forbid  that  we  should 
wish  for  it."  In  place  of  the  petition  for 
daily  bread  :  "  Lord,  our  daily  bread  can 
only  be  thy  free  gift :  give  it  me,  I  accept 
it;  withhold  it,  I  do  without  it;  with  it 
or  without  it  I  am  equally  satisfied."  It 
is  true  that  against  such  perversions  F^ne- 
lon  guarded  his  doctrine  of  "  holy  indiffer- 
ence "  by  saying,  that  so  long  as  desire 
and  prayer  are  wholly  in  and  for  God,  and 
have  no  taint  of  self-interest,  they  are  not 
incompatible  with  "pure  love;"  but  the 
distinction  is  too  subtle  to  be  effectual. 
And  therefore  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
though  Bossuet's  weapons  in  this  contro- 
versy were  not  always  legitimate,  he  was 
from  a  theological  point  of  view  more  ia 
the  right  than  his  antagonist.  Morally, 
however,  we  should  invert  their  positions, 
and  endorse  the  neat  saying  attributed, 
probably  with  justice,  to  the  pope :  "  M. 
de  Cambrai  has  erred  through  excess  of 
love  for  God  :  M.  de  Meaux  has  sinned 
through  defect  of  love  to  his  neighbor." 
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After  the  papal  brief  had  terminated 
the  affair  of  Quietism,  Bossuet  had  still 
five  busy  years  to  live.  Amidst  breaking 
health  and  growing  infirmity  he  labored 
on  heroically  in  his  self-imposed  office  of 
watchman  of  the  Church,  always  on  the 
alert  to  stamp  out  the  first  sparks  of  error, 
and  crush  the  earliest  movements  towards 
freedom.  The  amount  of  work  he  got 
through  is  simply  amazing.  Every  inno- 
vator fell  under  his  lash.  His  own  theo- 
logical system  was  like  a  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes, on  which  he  ruthlessly  stretched 
every  dissident.  With  his  right  hand  he 
smote  "relaxed  morality,"  ix.^  the  Jesu- 
its; with  his  left,  more  gently,  their  invet- 
erate opponents  the  Jansenists.  Against 
the  ingenious  and  irrepressible  Richard 
Simon,  who  deserves  as  much  as  any  one 
to  be  styled  the  father  of  rationalistic  criti- 
cism, he  poured  forth  floods  of  patristic 
learning.  Now  it  was  the  Ultramontanes, 
now  the  Protestants,  against  whom  his 
bolts  were  launched.  Repression  was  his 
universal  nostrum  for  all  disorders  and 
irregularities  ;  by  screwing  down  the  safe- 
ty-valves he  hoped  to  ward  off  explosions 
and  keep  the  machine  in  sound  working 
order.  As  his  life  drew  to  a  close  amidst 
these  labors,  it  presents  one  painful  fea- 
ture which  can  scarcely  be  overlooked. 
His  desire  to  obtain  from  the  king  the 
reversion  of  the  see  of  Meaux  for  his 
unworthy  nephew  reduced  him  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  hanging  about  the  court,  when 
he  could  hardly  drag  himself  along,  and 
enduring  cold  rebuffs  now  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  of  further  use.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  place  his  resignation  in  the 
king's  hands,  in  the  hope  of  the  immedi- 
ate appointment  of  the  disreputable  fel- 
low as  his  successor.  Of  the  weakness 
thus  betrayed  he  was  not  himself  uncon- 
scious. Once  when  taking  leave  of  aeon- 
vent  he  begged  the  prayers  of  the  superior. 
"What  shall  I  pray  for.?"  she  asked. 
"That  I  may  have  no  complaisance  for 
the  world,"  was  the  pathetic  reply.  A  few 
hours  before  he  expired,  when  his  secre- 
tary was  reminding  him  of  the  friends  to 
whom  his  glory  was  precious,  the  dying 
bishop  interrupted  him  with  the  rebuke, 
"  Cease  this  talk ;  let  us  beg  pardon  of 
God  for  our  sins."  These  were  almost 
his  last  words,  and  they  fitly  closed  a  life 
of  incessant  activity  and  conflict. 

Bossuet's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  emi- 
nence in  the  characters  of  orator,  contro- 
versialist, and  ecclesiastical  statesman ; 
and  under  these  aspects  we  must  now  en- 
deavor to  take  his  measure. 


Viewing  him  as  an  orator,  our  thoughts 
naturally  fix  at  once  on  his  celebrated 
funeral  orations.  Common  as  this  kind 
of  eloquence  has  been  in  all  ages,  in  his 
hands  it  assumed  a  form  which  he  may 
not  only  be  said  to  have  created,  but  in 
which  he  had  neither  rival  nor  successor. 
Yet  he  himself,  we  are  assured,  did  not 
feel  at  ease  in  it ;  the  necessary  limitations 
hampered  the  flights  of  his  genius.  His 
really  successful  efforts  in  this  line  are 
few;  at  the  outside  half  a  dozen,  perhaps 
more  accurately  not  above  three.  Nor 
ought  this  to  surprise  us.  His  inspiration 
was  drawn  from  a  single  topic,  which  in 
the  nature  of  things  could  not  often  occur, 
and  which  soon  lost  its  impressiveness  by 
repetition.  It  was  the  tragedy  of  human 
grandeur,  suddenly  dashed  into  annihila- 
tion by  the  stroke  of  death,  that  inspired 
him  ;  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  great- 
ness, yet  nothingness,  of  the  glory  of  the 
world.  In  the  presence  of  this  spectacle 
his  imagination  was  fired,  his  language 
grew  sublime.  There  is  truth  as  well  as 
magniloquence  in  M.  Poujoulat's  descrip- 
tion of  the  great  orator  in  this  function,  as 
the  minister  of  eternity,  casting  at  the  feet 
of  God  the  dust  of  human  grandeur  — 
dust  which  he  stirs  with  a  terrible  satis- 
faction, and  compeJling  us  to  feel,  as  he 
leans  on  some  illustrious  tomb,  how  little 
is  left  when  death  has  passed  by,  and 
power,  glory,  genius,  and  beauty,  have 
fallen  with  sudden  crash  into  the  yawning 
gulf.  Yet,  reading  these  renowned  ora- 
tions in  cold  blood,  one  cannot  escape  a 
sense  of  disappointment.  It  is  not  mere- 
ly that  we  miss  the  sonorous  and  flexible 
voice,  the  flashing  eye  and  impassioned 
gesture,  that  once  gave  them  life  ;  that  is 
a  loss  common  to  all  recorded  oratory. 
Nor  is  it  only  that  to  us  they  are  stripped 
bare  of  the  gorgeous  setting  to  which  they 
were  skilfully  adapted;  the  glittering  audi- 
ence of  nobles  and  courtiers,  and  queens 
of  wit  and  beauty,  who  rustled  in  their 
bravery  round  the  pulpit,  as  they  were 
wont  to  crowd  before  the  stage,  for  the 
stimulus  of  a  new  sensation.  There  is  a 
ring  of  unreality,  a  smell  of  the  theatre, 
about  them;  we  are  too  conscious  of  the 
rhetoric  and  the  artifice.  No  doubt,  the 
diction  is  always  lofty;  it  rushes  along 
with  a  sustained  impetuosity,  and  never 
drags  on  the  ground.  It  has  the  sound- 
ing roll  of  the  Latin,  which  to  Bossuet 
was  as  familiar  as  his  mother  tongue.  But 
the  substance  is  often  mean,  the  senti- 
ment exaggerated  or  false.  Perhaps  the 
grandest  passage  that  could  be  selected 
for  illustration  is  the  exordium  of  the  ora- 
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tion  on  Queen  Henrietta,  from  the  start- 
ling text,  "  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye 
kings;  be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the 
earth."  Yet  when  one  has  been  stirred 
to  expect  the  tones  of  an  Elijah,  enforcing 
righteousness  on  the  haughty  occupants 
of  thrones,  how  fiat  falls  the  moral  which 
Bossuet  sets  himself  to  draw  out,  —  the 
deplorable  consequences  of  separating 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  !  What  a  con- 
trast to  Cromwell's  silent  but  terrible  use 
of  the  same  text,  when  he  inscribed  it 
round  a  flaming  sword  on  the  medal  com- 
memorating the  execution  of  the  ill-fated 
Charles  !  Even  the  pathos  of  the  orations 
is  often  faulty,  although  in  his  own  case 
Bossuet  could  strike  the  true  note  with  an 
exquisite  touch,  as  is  shown  by  the  con- 
clusion of  his  oration  on  the  great  Condd, 
the  last  he  delivered.  Addressing  tl;e  de- 
parted hero,  he  exclaimed  :  — 

Accept  this  last  effort  of  a  voice  which  was 
familiar  to  you.  You  will  bring  all  these  dis- 
courses to  a  close.  Instead  of  bewailing  the 
death  of  others,  henceforth,  O  great  Prince,  I 
wish  to  learn  from  you  how  to  make  my  own 
death  holy.  Happy  if,  warned  by  these  white 
hairs  of  the  account  which  I  must  soon  render 
of  my  stewardship,  I  now  reserve  for  the  flock, 
which  I  am  bound  to  feed  with  the  word  of 
life,  the  remnants  of  a  voice  which  fails  and  of 
a  warmth  which  is  ebbing  away. 

How  different  from  this,  how  forced 
and  unreal,  is  the  celebrated  apostrophe 
to  the  daughter  of  Queen  Henrietta,  actu- 
ally present  at  the  oration  in  her  splendor 
as  a  princess  of  France,  when  the  orator 
had  occasion  to  remind  the  audience  of 
her  birth  in  the  beleaguered  city  of  Exe- 
ter, where  her  mother  had  taken  refuge 
on  parting  from  the  king!  — 

Princess  [he  exclaimed,  turning  towards  her], 
whose  destiny  is  so  great  and  glorious,  was  it 
necessary  that  you  should  have  been  born  in 
the  power  of  the  enemies  of  your  house  ?  O 
eternal  God,  watch  over  her  !  Holy  angels, 
marshal  around  her  j'our  invisible  squadrons; 
keep  guard  about  the  cradle  of  a  princess  so 
lofty  and  so  forlorn  ! 

To  speak  the  honest  truth,  in  spite  of 
the  grand  style,  the  brilliant  imagery,  and 
the  fervid  declamation  of  these  famous 
performances,  one  wearies  of  them,  and 
is  continually  stumbling  over  passages 
which  are  so  exaggerated  and  artificial  as 
to  suggest  suspicions  of  the  orator's  en- 
tire sincerity.  We  are  asked,  for  instance, 
to  believe  that  the  sole  purpose  of  heaven 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  English  monarchy 
was  to  extricate  the  infant  princess  from 
the  bonds  of  schism  and  the  laws  which 
opposed  her  salvation  ;  and  again  that, 


when  the  royal  house  was  re-established, 
it  was  because  God  deemed  the  time  had 
come  to  reward  the  prayers  and  patience 
of  the  exiled  queen.  "When  the  hour 
marked  by  God  had  arrived,"  exclaimed 
the  orator  in  a  pious  transport,  "he  took 
the  second  Charles  by  the  hand  to  lead 
him  to  his  throne."  Of  this  sort  of  thing 
there  is  much  more  than  we  can  quote; 
but  something  worse  is  to  be  found  in  the 
oration  on  the  Prince  of  Conde',  when,  to 
show  how  greatly  worldly  glory  is  en- 
hanced by  its  union  with  fidelity  to  Cath- 
olic Christianity,  Bossuet  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  consign  to  eternal  perdition  all  the 
great  men  of  heathen  antiquity,  not  deny- 
ing their  glory,  but  declaring  that  it  was 
given  to  them  by  God  for  the  express 
purpose  of  more  effectually  confounding 
them :  — 

So  many  sages  [he  exclaims],  so  many  con- 
querors, so  many  grave  legislators,  so  many 
excellent  citizens,  a  Socrates,  a  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  a  Scipio,  a  Caesar,  an  Alexander,  all  be- 
reft of  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  shut  out  of 
His  eternal  kingdom.  To  confound  them,  did 
God  refuse  the  glory  of  this  world  to  their  vain 
desires  ?  No.  He  confounds  them  the  better 
by  giving  it  to  them,  even  in  a  measure  beyond 
their  hopes.  But,  though  He  grudged  them 
not  the  glory  which  they  sought,  He  none  the 
less  punishes  their  pride  in  hell. 

After  the  glare  of  the  orations  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  the  sermons,  where  Bos- 
suet is  still  the  rhetorician,  but  with  more 
of  freedom  and  nature.  The  story  of  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  these  produc- 
tions have  passed  is  a  curious  one.  His 
more  common  habit  was  not  to  write  his 
discourses  in  full  and  preach  them  from 
memory,  as  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon 
did,  but  to  make  outlines  and  notes,  to  be 
filled  up  in  the  heat  of  delivery.  Special 
parts  would  be  fully  composed;  some- 
times in  a  broad  margin  he  would  write 
alternative  passages  and  phrases,  leaving 
the  choice  to  be  made  as  he  felt  the  pulse 
of  the  audience.  These  manuscripts,  from 
the  first  far  from  smooth  and  orderly,  were 
cut  about,  embroiled,  and  confused  in  all 
possible  ways  by  subsequent  use.  Eras- 
ures, additions,  modifications,  were  intro- 
duced; old  discourses  were  manufactured 
into  new  ones  by  re-heading  and  re-tailing. 
The  enormous  mass  of  papers  thus  pro- 
duced during  half  a  century  of  uninter- 
rupted predication  would  have  severely 
tasked  an  editor's  skill,  even  had  it  come 
into  his  hands  complete  ;  but  a  worse  fate 
was  in  store  for  it.  It  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  nephew  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made,  called  by 
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De  Maistre  "the  little  nephew  of  a  great 
uncle,"  and  more  savagely  pilloried  by 
Lamartine  as  "a  slender  intellect,  a  vul- 
gar soul,  a  malignant  heart,  a  character 
depraved  by  servility;"  and  by  him,  who 
was  an  epicure  by  nature,  and  a  bishop 
by  a  court  intrigue  under  the  Regency,  the 
precious  papers  used  to  be  bartered  away 
for  dinner  invitations.  In  this  and  other 
ways  the  treasure  was  scattered,  mutilated, 
and  wasted.  It  was  not  till  seventy  years 
after  Bossuet's  death,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  discover  and  collect  for  publica- 
tion as  much  as  survived,  and  sufficient 
was  found  to  fill  five  volumes.  But  mis- 
fortune still  awaited  it.  The  editing  was 
done  by  the  Abbd  Ddforis  at  first,  and 
after  by  the  Abb6  Maury,  both  Benedic- 
tines, who  unhappily  took  a  very  errone- 
ous view  of  their  function.  Esteeming  it 
their  duty  to  produce  out  of  the  confusion 
so  many  connected  and  complete  dis- 
courses, in  language  conformed  to  the 
style  of  their  day,  with  a  free  hand  they 
hewed  and  slashed,  combined  and  sepa- 
rated, amplified,  curtailed,  and  corrected, 
till  the  result  was  certainly  such  as  Bos- 
suet  never  could  have  preached.  It  was 
reserved  for  M.  Lachat  to  restore  the  true 
text  nearly  a  century  later,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  edition  it  is  amusing  to  read 
the  bitter  accusation  hurled  at  his  prede- 
cessors :  — 

After  Bossuet  had  been  outraged  in  his  doc- 
trine as  a  bishop,  in  his  faith  as  a  Christian, 
and  in  his  correspondence  as  a  man,  it  only 
remained  to  degrade  his  reputation  as  an 
orator ;  and  one  is  stupefied  by  the  insipid 
commentaries,  alterations,  and  additions,  be- 
neath which  the  true  text  of  his  sermons  has 
been  submerged. 

Probably  in  this  edition  we  have  as 
veracious  a  representation  of  the  great 
preacher's  manner  as  it  will  ever  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  :  the  only  thing  wanting  is 
an  arrangement  of  the  sermons  by  dates 
instead  of  by  subjects,  to  enable  us  to 
observe  the  progress  and  ripening  of  his 
thought  and  style.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  assuredly  produce  a  very  favorable 
impression  of  his  copiousness  and  force, 
and  justify  the  appellation  of  the  "  Cor- 
neille  of  the  pulpit."  Whether  expound- 
ing, exhorting,  or  warning,  it  is  always  in 
the  grand  manner,  abounding  in  lively 
figures  and  sudden  bursts,  and  flowing  on 
with  a  torrent-like  impetuosity.  One  sees 
what  Madame  de  Sdvignd  meant  when 
she  said,  "  Bossuet  grapples  in  deadly 
earnest  with  his  audience;  all  his  ser- 
mons are  moral  combats."  For  the  most 
part  theology,  rather  than  morality  or  con* 


duct,  furnished  his  topics;  his  discourses 
were  instructions  in  faith  oftener  than  in 
practice.  To  expound,  embellish,  and 
drive  home  by  the  weight  of  authority  into 
his  hearers'  minds  the  accredited  dogmas 
of  the  Church,  was  the  end  to  which  his 
pulpit  exercises  were  mainly  devoted. 
His  range,  broad  as  it  was,  embraced  little 
of  the  heights  and  the  depths;  he  was  no 
thinker  of  aspiring  thoughts,  no  inter- 
preter of  the  inarticulate  secrets  of  the 
soul.  We  are  always  conscious  of  the 
rhetorician  ;  the  form  impresses  us  more 
than  the  substance  ;  what  vitality  the  ser- 
mons still  possess  iDreathes  chiefly  in  the 
style.  So  far  as  a  few  brief  extracts  in  a 
translation  can  show  this,  we  offer  the 
following  for  illustration. 

Here  is  a  lively  exordium  from  a  ser- 
mon addressed  to  a  community  of  Fran- 
ciscan friars  on  their  founder's  /eU.  It 
is  typical  as  exhibiting  the  preacher's  skill 
in  arousing  curiosity  :  — 

What  think  you,  reverend  fathers,  that  I  in- 
tend to  do  to-day  in  this  sacred  pulpit  ?  You 
have  assembled  your  friends  and  noble  patrons 
to  do  honor  to  your  sainted  patriarch,  and  I 
purpose  nothing  else  than  to  make  him  out  a 
madman.  I  mean  to  recount  only  his  follies ; 
such  is  the  eulogium  I  destine  for  him,  the 
panegyric  I  prepare.  Vouchsafe  me,  O  Divine 
Spirit,  not  refined  ideas  nor  connected  reason- 
ing, but  holy  flightiness  and  wise  extravagance. 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a  panegyric  on 
St.  Paul,  and  treats  of  the  Apostle's  re- 
solve to  use  no  enticing  words  of  humaa 
wisdom  in  his  preaching  of  the  cross  :  — 

But  how  can  he  hope  that  his  hearers  will 
be  persuaded  ?  .O  mighty  Paul,  if  the  doctrine 
which  .y*u  declare  is  so  strange  and  repulsive, 
seek  at  least  polished  expressions  for  it,  cover 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  this  hideous  face 
of  your  gospel,  and  soften  its  austerity  by 
the  charms  of  your  eloquence  !  God  forbid  ! 
replies  the  great  man,  that  I  should  mingle 
human  wisdom  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Son  of 
God.  It  is  my  Master's  pleasure  that  my 
word  should  not  be  less  rude  than  my  doctrine 
appears  to  be  incredible.  But,  my  brethren, 
let  us  not  blush  for  him.  The  speech  of  the 
Apostle  is  simple,  but  his  thoughts  are  alto- 
gether divine.  If  he  is  ignorant  of  rhetoric 
and  contemns  philosophy,  Jesus  Christ  is  to 
him  in  the  place  of  all ;  that  name  of  His 
which  is  always  on  his  lips,  those  mysteries  of 
His  which  he  handles  so  divinely,  will  render 
his  simplicity  all-powerful.  He  will  go,  —  this 
man  ignorant  of  oratory,  with  his  rude  dis- 
course and  foreign  accent,  —  he  will  go  into 
polished  Greece,  the  mother  of  philosophers 
and  orators ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  world's  oppo- 
sition, he  will  establish  there  more  churches 
than  Plato  gained  disciples  by  the  eloquence 
which  was  esteemed  divine.     He  will  preach 
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Jesus  at  Athens,  and  the  most  learned  of  its 
senators  will  pass  from  the  Areopagus  to  the 
school  of  this  barbarian.  He  will  push  his 
conquests  still  further  :  he  will  abase  at  the 
Saviour's  feet  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  fasces 
in  the  person  of  a  Proconsul,  and  will  cause 
the  judges  before  whom  he  is  arraigned  to 
tremble  on  their  judgment  seats  Even  Rome 
will  hear  his  voice;  and  the  day  will  come 
when  that  imperial  city  will  esteem  itself  more 
honored  by  a  letter  from  the  pen  of  Paul  ad- 
dressed to  its  citizens,  than  by  all  the  famous 
harangues  which  it  ever  heard  from  its  own 
Cicero. 

To  the  dramatic  mode  of  presentation, 
found  at  the  beginning  of  this  fine  piece 
of  declamation,  Bossuet  was  greatly  ad- 
dicted when  he  was  making  a  climax.  It 
appears  in  both  of  the  extracts  with  which 
our  illustrations  will  be  concluded,  and 
which,  like  the  last  quoted,  have  been 
picked  out  by  his  admirers  as  apt  speci- 
mens of  the  grandeur  of  his  style.  The 
first  occurs  in  a  sermon  on  the  final  resur- 
rection ;  and  the  reader  learned  in  Bos- 
suet's  great  master,  St.  Augustine,  will 
detect  in  it  a  reminiscence  of  that  father's 
curious  use  of  the  texts* —  "  Not  a  hair 
of  your  head  shall  perish,"  and  "  The  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered"  — 
the  one  to  prove  that  every  atom  of  the 
mortal  body  must  be  re-incorporated  in 
the  risen  body,  even  to  all  the  clippings 
of  the  nails  and  the  hair  during  the  whole 
life  ;  the  other  to  justify  the  idea  that  of 
these  re-collected  particles  not  more  than 
is  compatible  with  comeliness  need  be 
restored  in  the  original  form,  the  remain- 
der, through  the  mutability  of  matter,  re- 
appearing as  flesh  :  — 

God  having  put  his  sovereign  hand  on  our 
bodies,  I  am  bold  to  declare,  O  Flesh  !  that  in 
whatsoever  part  of  "the  Universe  corruption 
may  have  cast  and  concealed  thee,  thou  wilt 
always  remain  under  the  hand  of  God.  And 
thou,  O  Earth,  mother  and  grave  of  all  mortals, 
in  whatsoever  sombre  retreat  thou  mayst  have 
swallowed  up,  dispersed,  and  hidden  away  our 
bodies,  thou  shalt  give  them  back  complete. 
Sooner  should  heaven  and  earth  sink  into  ruin 
than  one  of  our  hairs  perish.  Because  God  is 
the  master  of  them,  no  force  can  hinder  him 
from  perfecting  in  them  his  work. 

The  rhetorician  is  no  less  apparent  in 
our  remaining  extract,  though  here  the 
touch  is  somewhat  more  delicate.  It  is 
taken  from  a  sermon  on  the  "  sadness  of 
God's  children  :  "  — 

Domains,  possessions,  splendid  mansions, 
and  noble  palaces,  why  should  you  detain  me  .'' 

*  De  Civ.,  lib.  xxii.,  cap.  19. 
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Ere  long  you  will  crumble  into  atoms,  or  even 
if  you  continue,  I  shall  be  no  more,  to  possess 
you.  I  pass  on,  I  quit  you,  I  depart,  I  have 
no  leisure  to  stay.  And  you,  pleasures,  hon- 
ors, dignities,  to  what  purpose  do  you  display 
your  deceitful  charms.''  In  vain  you  demand 
of  me  a  few  moments  more  —  this  remnant  of 
youth  and  vigor.  No  !  No  !  I  am  in  haste, 
I  am  setting  out,  I  depart.  You  are  nothing 
to  me  any  longer.  But  whither  are  you  go- 
ing.? I  have  told  you:  I  am  going  to  my 
Father  ! 

From  the  orator  we  pass  to  the  contro- 
versialist ;  and  as  enough  has  already  been 
said  of  the  dispute  with  Fenelon,  we  shall 
now  consider  Bossuet  only  as  the  great 
life-long  antagonist  of  Protestantism.  His 
writings  in  this  controversy  are  volumi- 
nous, and  from  beginning  to  end  they  ex- 
hibit all  those  qualities  which  make  a 
disputant  formidable  —  transparent  lucid- 
ity of  statement  and  masterly  neatness  of 
arrangement,  quickness  of  eye  for  every 
weak  point,  dexterous  use  of  each  forced 
admission,  remorseless  logic  in  drawing 
out  the  consequences  of  a  principle,  be- 
wildering rapidity  of  attack,  scathing  sar- 
casm, and  crushing  disdain.  Unfair,  and 
guilty  even  of  gross  misrepresentation,  he 
often  was,  and  could  not  help  being,  but 
probably  not  with  intention,  perhaps  not 
with  consciousness  :  the  necessity  arose 
from  his  mental  idiosyncrasy,  which  made 
him  incapable  of  appreciating  the  case  of 
his  opponents,  or  doing  justice  to  their 
motives.  To  stand  in  the  old  paths,  to 
walk  in  the  narrow  groove  of  tradition,  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  authority  with  unques- 
tioning docility,  was  bis  law  of  duty,  his 
ideal  of  perfection,  to  depart  from  which 
was  to  be  a  fool  and  a  reprobate.  Intel- 
lectual courage  had  no  place  in  his  list  of 
virtues  ;  there  was  not  a  particle  of  it  in 
his  own  constitution,  and  when  it  encoun- 
tered him  in  others,  it  wore  the  visage  of 
revolting  arrogance  and  rebellious  self- 
will.  With  the  spectacle  of  an  heroic 
soul,  agonizing  in  long  inward  conflict  till 
the  secret  of  peace  was  mastered,  and  then 
in  a  white  heat  of  indignation  rending 
asunder  the  enslaving  bonds,  and  with  in- 
domitable manfulness,  though  with  many 
a  blunder  and  inconsistency,  bearing  aloft 
the  banner  of  newly  won  freedom,  and 
leading  on  the  nations  towards  emancipa- 
tion and  light — with  such  a  spectacle 
Bossuet  had  no  sympathy;  to  him  it  ap- 
peared simply  monstrous,  an  incarnation 
of  the  temper  of  Lucifer,  a  rehearsal  of 
the  apostasy  of  the  Antichrist.  For  such 
a  mind  to  comprehend  the  leaders  of  the- 
Reformation,  and  form  a  just  appreciatioQ 
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of  their  work,  was  an  intellectual  impos- 
sibility. 

Strono^  as  Bossuet  was  as  a  controver- 
sialist, his  attempt  to  carry  the  Protestant 
position  by  storm  proved  an  entire  failure. 
Individual  conversions  here  and  there  re- 
warded his  efforts,  but  on  the  Reformed 
defences  he  left  no  real  mark.  Like  the 
arrows  of  Lilliput,  his  weapons  could  tease 
and  irritate,  but  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
them  were  only  skin-deep  punctures. 
When  we  examine  his  polemic,  we  can  be 
at  no  loss  to  account  for  its  impotence. 
It  is  shallow,  and  never  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  It  reposes  on  undemon- 
strable  assumptions,  and  it  is  shattered 
against  the  facts  of  history.  It  may  be 
all  summed  up  in  these  few  sentences :  — 

From  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
there  has  always  existed  one  continuous, 
immortal  institution,  with  which  Christ's 
presence  is  inseparably  associated ;  and 
this  is  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  the 
see  of  Rome  is  the  divinely  appointed 
centre  of  unity  and  of  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion. .  This  Church  has  never  changed; 
what  it  teaches  to-day  it  taught  yesterday, 
and  has  always  taught  from  the  first,  with- 
out alteration,  diminution,  or  addition.  To 
fall  into  error  is  impossible  for  it ;  Christ's 
promise  to  it  of  his  presence  is  a  perfect 
guarantee  of  its  infallibility.  When  men 
arise  within  it  teaching  anything  new,  to 
judge  them  is  the  easiest  and  simplest 
thing  possible;  if  what  they  teach  differs 
from  the  current  doctrine,  they  are  at  once 
self-condemned.  Ask  Luther  how  he  said 
mass  before  he  pretended  to  be  illumi- 
nated. He  will  tell  you  that  he  said  it  as 
others  did,  as  the  Church  still  says  it,  in 
the  common  faith  of  the  whole  Church. 
There  is  his  condemnation  pronounced 
by  his  own  lips.  If  he  thinks  himself  con- 
strained to  change  what  he  found  estab- 
lished, that  is  his  crime  and  his  outrage, 
which  he  pretends  to  call  new  light.  Some 
visible  speaking  authority  there  always  has 
been  in  the  world,  and  always  must  be; 
and  ever  since  the  Ascension,  such  has 
been  the  Church,  and  the  Church  alone. 
What  basis  of  faith  is  left  to  you,  when 
you  reject  its  absolute  authority  to  pre- 
scribe your  creed  ?  If  you  reply  that  you 
must  examine  its  decrees  before  you  ac- 
cept them,  you  fall  into  the  intolerable 
absurdity  of  claiming  for  each  private  in- 
dividual more  reason,  more  grace,  more 
light,  more  of  the  Spirit,  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  Church  possesses.  If  you  rely  on 
the  Bible,  it  is  implicitly  at  the  hands  of 
the  Church  that  you  must  receive  it  before 
you  can  be  sure  of  its  being  the  Word  of 


God  at  all.  And  what  is  the  creed  for 
which  you  have  renounced  the  Church  ? 
You  possess  none  ;  nobody  knows  v/hat 
you  believe;  you  do  not  know  it  your- 
selves. Your  teachers  differ  from  each 
other  as  much  as  from  the  Church,  and 
are  guilty  of  the  grossest  inconsistencies 
and  self-contradictions  ;  your  confessions 
of  faith  change  with  every  edition  :  you 
split  up  into  hostile  sections,  and  de- 
nounce each  other  as  vehemently  as  you 
denounce  the  Church.  Will  some  of  you, 
as  in  England,  who  retain  the  episcopate, 
urge  that  they,  at  any  rate,  have  only 
purged  out  corruptions,  and  have  pre 
served  the  continuity  of  succession  invio- 
late.'' The  pretext  is  vain:  the  Church 
can  never  fall  into  corruptions  ;  in  depart- 
ing from  the  faith  of  their  predecessors, 
and  the  faith  in  which  they  themselves 
were  nurtured,  their  pretended  bishops 
have  brolien  irremediably  with  the  Church, 
and  become  aliens  from  the  one  body  of 
Christ. 

To  all  this  dialectic,  however  superb  its 
style,  the  retort  is  obvious.  Who  made 
the  see  of  Rome,  it  may  be  asked,  the 
necessary  centre  of  unity,  and  clothed  it 
with  an  inalienable  supremacy?  By  what 
divine  ordinance  is  the  presence  of  Christ 
restricted  to  the  communion  over  which 
it  presides?  How  can  the  complete  im- 
munity from  change,  error,  and  corrup- 
tion, claimed  for  this  particular  commu- 
nity, be  reconciled  with  the  notorious  facts 
of  history?  By  what  valid  argument  can 
the  alleged  convenience  of  an  infallible 
tribunal  be  turned  into  a  proof  that  such 
a  tribunal  has  really  been  instituted  for 
the  guidance  of  the  world?  If  private 
judgment  is  incompetent  fo  ascertain  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  and  to  test  thereby 
the  decrees  of  the  Church,  how  can  it  be 
competent  for  the  antecedent  task,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape,  of  deciding 
whether  any  Church,  and  if  so  which 
Church,  is  entitled  to  bind  the  conscience 
and  impose  a  creed?  What  ground  is 
there  for  holding  that  precise  uniformity 
of  belief  and  dogma  is  so  necessary  to 
Christianity,  as  to  make  variations  and 
inconsistencies  the  marks  of  fatal  schism 
and  heresy?  Until  such  questions  as 
these  are  satisfactorily  answered.  Bos- 
suet's  declamatory  polemic,  with  all  its 
sweep  and  rush,  must  remain  ineffectual. 
That  he  was  himself  honestly  convinced 
of  its  validity  we  do  not  doubt,  although 
there  is  something  suspicious  in  his  studi- 
ous silence  about  the  dissensions  with 
which  he  was  familiar  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  Church,  and  also  ia  his  refusal  to 
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credit  the  Protestants  with  the  a2:reement 
in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity, which  he  well  knew  to  underlie  all 
their  variations.  Of  the  sincerity  of  his 
personal  faith  there  is  ample  evidence  in 
Le  Dieu's  records  of  his  private  life.  His 
was  not  the  sort  of  mind  to  feel  doubts  of 
the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  we  have  his  own  ripe  assurance 
that  he  had  never  doubted.  Only  four 
years  before  his  death,  the  conversation 
turning  on  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  free-thinkers,  he  told  the  following 
anecdote.  "An  unbeliever  on  his  death- 
bed sent  for  me.  *Sir,'  he  said,  '  I  have 
always  believed  you  to  be  a  sincere  man  ; 
here  I  am  on  the  point  of  expiring;  tell 
me  frankly,  what  do  you  think  of  reli- 
gion ? '  '  That  it  is  certain,'  I  replied  ;  *  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  of 
it.'"  And  when  the  Protestant  minister, 
Jurieu,  after  the  too  common  fashion  of 
controversialists,  insinuated  that  his  illus- 
trious antagonist's  zeal  was  but  a  come- 
dy, and  his  faith  ill-spoken  of  by  members 
of  his  own  Church,  nothing  could  have 
had  more  of  the  genuine  ring  of  truth 
than  Bossuet's  dignified  reply:  — 

Does  he  think  that  when  two  persons  are  not 
of  the  same  religion,  or  are  writing  against 
each  other  on  this  subject,  they  are  absolved 
from  the  obligation,  I  will  not  say,  of  decency 
and  good  manners,  but  even  of  truth  ?  Who 
are  these  members  of  my  communion  ?  For 
twenty  years  that  I  have  been  a  bishop,  how- 
ever unworthy,  and  for  thirty  or  five-and-thirty 
years  that  I  have  preached  the  Gospel,  my 
faith  has  never  incurred  any  reproach.  I  am 
in  the  communion  and  charity  of  the  Pope,  of 
all  the  bishops,  priests,  religious  orders,  rev- 
erend doctors,  of  everybody  without  exception  ; 
and  never  has  any  one  heard  from  my  lips  or 
observed  in  my  writings  one  ambiguous  word, 
or  one  remark  inconsistent  with  reverence  for 
the  sacred  mysteries.  If  the  minister  knows 
any  one  who  has,  let  him  bring  the  person  for- 
ward. If  he  does  not,  what  right  has  he  to 
invent  at  his  pleasure  ? 

We  have  finally  to  consider  Bossuet  as 
an  ecclesiastical  statesman  ;  and  what  here 
will  concern  us  is  the  attitude  which 
throughout  his  life  he  maintained  towards 
the  king  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pope 
on  the  other.  In  this  he  was  especially 
the  creature  of  his  environment.  With 
the  air  he  breathed  he  drew  in  three  guid- 
ing principles,  —  the  absolute  power  of 
the  monarch,  the  general  right  of  the  na- 
tional Church  to  manage  its  own  internal 
affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  communion 
with  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  as  the  centre 
of   Catholic   unity.     To    conciliate   these 


was  the  problem*^ of  his  political  action. 
Let  us  see  how  he  managed  it. 

If  he  was  the  bishop  after  the  king's 
heart,  as  has  been  said,  Louis  XIV.  was 
no  less  the  monarch  after  his  heart.  The 
effraya7ite  tnajesti  oi  the  haughtiest  ruler 
in  Christendom  realized  his  idea  of  the 
monarch  as  God's  consecrated  repre- 
sentative on  earth,  whose  brows  were 
wreathed  with  a  theocratic  radiance.  It 
made  no  difference  that  Louis  was  a 
selfish  egotist,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  sen- 
suality: "in  the  royal  character,  even 
among  heathens,"  wrote  Bossuet  in  his 
'■'•Politique^^''  "  a  holiness  is  inherent  which 
cannot  be  effaced  by  any  crime."  Nor 
did  it  matter  that  the  government  was 
arbitrary,  wasteful,  and  tyrannical :  "The 
prince,"  he  again  wrote,  "  is  irresponsible 
to  man  ;  whatever  his  violence,  his  sub- 
jects owe  him  unlimited  obedience." 
Louis's  famous  aphorism,  "The  State? 
I  am  the  State,"  was  a  fixed  article  of  his 
bishop's  creed;  "The  entire  State,"  he 
declared,  "  is  in  the  prince ;  in  him  is  con- 
tained the  will  of  the  whole  people  :  "  just 
as  afterwards  Louis  XV.,  following  the 
tradition  of  his  house,  bluntly  told  the 
Parliament,  "The  supreme  power  resides 
solely  in  my  person ;  to  me  alone  belongs 
the  right  of  legislation,  independently  and 
undividedly."  "  Pile  up,"  exclaims  Bos- 
suet, "everything  great  and  august;  be- 
hold avast  people  concentrated  in  a  single 
person  ;  recognize  this  sacred,  paternal, 
and  absolute  power ;  seethe  secret  intel- 
ligence which  governs  the  entire  body  of 
the  State  contained  in  a  single  head, — 
there  you  perceive  the  image  of  God, 
there  you  have  the  idea  of  the  r6yal  maj- 
esty. Yes,  God  himself  has  said,  Ye  are 
gods."  Nor  was  the  claim  of  absolute 
power  for  the  monarch  limited  to  secular 
affairs;  Bossuet  equally  acquiesced  when 
it  was  exercised  in  the  domain  of  religion. 
He  saw  no  wrong  when  Louis  posed  as 
"the  bishop  of  the  bishops,"  with  a  high 
hand  suppressed  Jansenism,  proscribed 
Protestantism,  threw  the  Ouietist  confess- 
ors into  prison,  absorbed  the  patronage 
of  the  Church  and  laid  his  hand  on  its 
revenues,  ordered  the  bishops  about  as  if 
they  were  mere  servants  of  the  crown, 
imposed  his  own  will  on  the  national 
synods,  laid  down  the  law  for  the  pope, 
and  even  seized  the  papal  territory  to 
extort  the  bulls  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart.  To  Bossuet's  mind  all  these  exer- 
cises of  the  prerogative  were  covered  by 
the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king.  Per- 
haps it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  he 
did  not  himself  scruple  to  invoke  the  most 
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odious  use  of  the  royal  power  to  enforce 
his  own  extra-canonical  injunctions.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  dean  and  other  digni- 
taries of  his  cathedral,  because  like  their 
predecessors  for  centuries  they  wore  pur- 
ple cassocks  in  the  services,  instead  of 
the  black  ones  worn  by  the  ordinary 
canons;  and  finding  himself  unable  by 
his  episcopal  authority  to  give  effect  to 
his  own  preference  for  black,  he  obtained 
from  the  crown  a  lettre  de  cachet,  and 
armed  with  this  dreaded  authority  to  im- 
prison or  banish  the  recusants,  he  issued 
his  prohibition,  and  brought  the  dignita- 
ries to  their  knees  !  * 

Such  was  his  attitude  towards  the  king  ; 
what  was  it  towards  the  pope?  This  is 
defined  by  the  famous  four  articles,  which 
he  himself  drew  up  and  elaborately  de- 
fended as  expressing  the  tradition  of  the 
Gallican  Church,  and  which,  say  the  Ul- 
tramontanes,  clung  to  him  like  Dejanira's 
poisoned  shirt  to  the  end  of  his  days.  By 
the?e  articles  the  pope  was  reduced  to  the 
position  of  constitutional  president  of  a 
confederation  of  national  Churches.  His 
pretensions  to  interfere  in  temporal  and 
civil  matters,  to  depose  kings  for  heresy, 
and  release  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
were  explicitly  rejected;  he  was  pro- 
nounced subject  to  general  councils,  and 
limited  in  his  administrative  functions  by 
the  ancient  canons;  his  personal  infalli- 
bility, even  when  speaking  ex  cathedrd, 
was  denied,  and  his  bulls  and  briefs  were 
not  allowed  to  be  of  binding  authority, 
until  they  had  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Church.  Appeals  to  him  in 
ecclesiastical  suits  were  only  permissible 
after  the  provincial  courts  had  passed 
sentence;  and  even  then  the  jurisdiction 
conceded  to  him  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  right  to  issue  a  commission  to  re-hear 
the  suit  on  the  spot,  in  the  case  of  his 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  decision.  Such, 
since  the  great  quarrel  between  Philip 
the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  been 
the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  Church  of 
France ;  not  always  indeed  consistently 
enforced  or  even  professed,  but  always 
ready  to  be  revived,  and  used  as  a  weapon 
of  defence,  in  every  collision  between  the 
pope  and  the  realm.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  especial  mission  of  the  French 
representatives  was  to  urge  the  recogni- 
tion of  these  "  liberties  "  as  they  were 
called,  and   to   obtain  enactments   to  re 


pope,  whose  counter-intrigtaes  were  the 
occasion  of  the  well-known  sarcasm,  that 
the  Hcfly  Spirit  was  despatched  from 
Rome  to  Trent  in  the  courier's  bag.  A 
contemporary  anecdote  is  worth  repeating 
as  an  illustration  of  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  While  one  of 
the  French  bishops  was  hotly  urging  a 
measure  which  would  curtail  a  profitable 
branch  of  the  pope's  prerogative,  one  of 
the  Italian  prelates  sneeringly  remarked, 
"This  cock  \_^allus\  crows  too  loud:" 
whereon  another  of  the  French  bishops 
retorted,  "Would  that  at  the  crowing  of 
this  cock  Peter  [the  pope]  would  repent 
and  weep  bitterly!  "  Such  then  was  the 
floating  Gallican  tradition  which  the  four 
articles  formally  defined  and  declared, 
and  on  this  tradition  Bossuet  took  his 
stand.  While  prudently  softening  as 
much  as  he  could  the  phraseology  in  which 
it  was  expressed,  "  to  avoid  wounding  the 
sensitive  ears  of  the  Romans,"  as  he  him- 
self acknowledged  in  a  letter  meant  for 
the  pope's  eye,  he  maintained  it  dogmati- 
cally with  all  the  resources  of  his  learning, 
and  grounded  upon  it  his  official  attitude 
towards  the  papal  see. 

So  far  his  position  was  a  consistent  one. 
When  the  authority  of  the  pope  had  been 
thus  pared  down,  room  was  left  for  any 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  absolutism  in  the 
king.  If  the  national  Church  chose  to 
put  its  neck  under  the  monarch's  foot, 
that,  on  this  theory,  was  its  own  business, 
not  the  pope's.  Since,  on  the  same  the- 
ory, papal  bulls  did  not  run  in  the  realm, 
and  had  no  binding  force  unless  the  na- 
tional Church  accej>ted  them,  the  monarch 
with  the  assent  of  his  bishops  might,  with- 
out breach  of  Catholicity,  set  them  at  defi- 
ance and  throw  them  into  the  fire.  The 
pope,  again,  according  to  the  theory,  being 
destitute  of  any  personal  infallibility, 
Louis  was  not  necessarily  sacrilegious 
when  he  employed  pressure,  both  moral 
and  physical,  to  extort  from  Rome  such 
decisions  as  suited  his  own  policy;  the 
pope,  of  course,  having  an  equal  right  to 
resist,  if  he  judged  it  expedient  to  pursue 
a  different  course.  So  far,  then,  there 
was  no  intrinsic  contradiction  in  Bos- 
suet's  position.  He  might  be  accused  of 
sacrificing  the  Church  to  the  State,  but 
not  of  going  counter  to  his  own  view  of 
the  obedience  due  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

As  soon,  however,  as  his  third  principle 
is  taken  into  account,  his  position  assumes 


strain    the   prerogatives    claimed    by   the    a  very  different  aspect.     To  the  marrow 

I  he  was  a  Catholic,  according  to  his  under- 

*  Histoire  de  I'Egiise  de  Meaux,  Touissaints  Du-  '  Standing  of  Catholicism  ;  and  that  under- 

plessis,  vol.  i.,  p.  545'  |  Standing  involved  a  view  of  the  papacy 
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which  is  radically  inconsistent  with  his 
other  principles.  From  the  tradition  of 
the  Church  he  dared  not  recede  ;  and  that 
tradition  assigned  to  the  occupant  of  St. 
Peter's  chair  an  impregnable  foundation 
for  the  very  autocracy  against  which  Bos- 
suet  so  vigorously  protested.  No  Ultra- 
montane theologian  can  affirm  more 
strongly  than  he  did  the  absolutely  unique 
character  of  the  papal  see  as  the  divinely 
ordained  centre  of  Catholic  unity,  en- 
dowed with  the  supernatural  prerogatives 
of  indefectibility  and  supreme  jurisdiction. 
But  from  the  moment  this  is  conceded,  to 
assert  the  maxims  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment is  futile.  Constitutional  mon- 
archies are  the  creation  of  the  national 
will,  and  by  the  national  will  they  can  be 
modified  and  even  abolished.  But  the 
admission  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  papal  see,  and  of  its  divine  and  in- 
alienable right  of  supremacy,  places  it 
above  the  will  of  the  Church.  However 
Catholic  Christendom  may  fret  and  fume 
under  its  despotism,  the  pope,  like  Mar- 
shal MacMahon,  can  say,  "  Here  1  am, 
and  here  I  remain."  Even  the  deposing 
power  of  general  councils  would  be  no 
effectual  remedy :  supposing  that  indi- 
vidual popes  might  be  removed,  the  pa- 
pacy itself  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and 
it  has  only  to  persist  in  asserting  its  au- 
tocracy, to  force  the  Church  at  last  into 
submission.  This,  then,  was  the  inherent 
weakness  of  Bossuet's  position,  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  illogical. 
It  yielded  to  the  pope  so  much,  that  it 
was  bound  to  yield  him  more.  Ultramon- 
tanism  is  coherent  with  itself,  and  so  is 
Anglicanism;  the  one  being  the  legitimate 
development  of  the  great  initial  assump- 
tion, the  Other  consistently  denying  that 
assumption  altogether.  But  between 
Ultramontane  servitude  and  Anglican  in- 
dependence the  Gallican  liberties  were 
an  illogical  halting-place;  they  admitted 
the  assumption,  and  refused  its  conse- 
quences. The  hybrid  system,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  Bossuet  devoted  his  states- 
manship, has  accordingly  perished  off  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  the  brand  of  heresy 
has  been  stamped  upon  it  by  the  Vatican, 
and  within  the  entire  obedience  of  Rome 
Ultramontanism  has  triumphed  and  reigns 
supreme. 

In  summing  up  now  our  examination  of 
Bossuet's  character  and  claims,  we  would 
for  a  moment  place  by  his  side  his  great 
contemporary  Pascal,  whose  birth  pre- 
ceded Bossuet's  by  only  four  years.  In 
popular  repute  the  two  names  are  justly 


associated  together,  as  twin  glories  of  the 
Gallican  Church  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  yet  no  two  men  of  first-rate  intellect, 
and  of  the  same  age,  country,  and  faith, 
ever  offered  a  more  radical  contrast.  It 
was  not  merely  in  external  circumstances 
or  in  professional  vocation  that  the  differ- 
ence was  rooted.  It  was  not  that  to  the 
one  it  was  only  given  to  live  a  short  life 
of  retirement  and  self-repression,  weighed 
down  by  the  disease  which  carried  him  off 
in  his  prime  ;  while  of  the  other  the  years 
were  long  and  fruitful,  spent  in  the  glare 
of  publicity,  and  crowded  with  affairs  of 
more  than  national  concern.  Nor  was  it 
that  the  orthodoxy  of  the  one  received  but 
grudging  recognition,  while  the  other  was 
borne  to  his  grave  in  universal  honor,  as 
the  bulwark  and  oracle  of  his  country's 
Church.  Deeper  still  lay  the  difference, 
in  the  texture  of  the  intellect  itself,  in  the 
capacity  and  bent  of  the  spiritual  faculty. 
Time,  which  tries  all  things,  has  attested 
the  fundamental  character  of  the  differ- 
ence by  this  token,  that  of  Pascal  words 
survive  which  still  speak  witii  undimin- 
ished force  to  the  hearts  of  all  men  :  but 
of  the  voluminous  works  of  Bossuet, 
mighty  as  they  were  in  their  day,  no  one 
now  takes  practical  account,  except,  per- 
haps, to  gather  materials  for  history,  or 
illustrations  for  a  treatise  on  rhetoric. 

To  Bossuet's  genius,  then,  we  are  una- 
ble to  attribute  that  peculiar  and  highest 
quality  which  gives  immortality  to  thought. 
But  short  of  that,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  its  eminent  force  and  breadth 
within  the  limits  of  the  affairs  and  con- 
tentions of  his  own  generation.  No 
scholar  of  his  time  possessed  a  profounder 
patristic  learning,  or  was  capable  of  wield- 
ing it  in  controversy  with  more  crushing 
effect.  No  orator  had  at  command  a  more 
superb  and  imposing  rhetoric.  No  writer 
could  sweep  over  and  gather  up  a  subject 
in  a  more  lordly  and  trenchant  style. 
Scarcely  an  exception  need  be  taken  to 
the  splendid  eulogium  pronounced  upon 
him,  seven  years  after  his  death,  by  Mas- 
sillon,  when  preaching  the  funeral  sermon 
for  the  Dauphin,  who  had  been  Bossuet's 
pupil. 

A  man  of  vast  and  felicitous  genius,  and  of 
that  candor  which  always  belongs  to  great 
souls  and  to  minds  of  the  highest  rank;  the 
ornament  of  the  episcopate,  of  whom  the  clergy 
of  France  will  to  the  end  of  time  be  proud  ;  a 
bishop  in  the  midst  of  the  royal  court ;  the 
possessor  of  every  talent,  and  the  master  of  all 
knowledge  ;  the  oracle  of  all  the  Churches,  and 
the  terror  of  all  the  sectaries ;  the  Father  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  lacked  nothing 
but  to  have  been  born  in  the  primitive  age,  to 
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have  been  the  light  of  Councils  and  the  soul  of 
assembled  Fathers ;  to  have  dictated  canons, 
and  presided  at  Nicaea  and  Ephesus. 

True,  we  admit,  yet  not  the  whole  truth. 
A  later  fellow-countryman,  of  keener  crit- 
ical insight  than  the  French  Chrysostom, 
has  sketched  Bossuet  at  a  stroke,  in  a 
simile  which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to 
make  the  portrait  completely  faithful. 
"Bossuet,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "is  like  a 
majestic  ship,  careering  under  a  cloud  of 
canvas  over  the  surface  of  the  waters,  but 
which  the  fiercest  storms,  though  they 
plunge  it  down  into  the  abysses,  or  toss 
it  aloft  to  the  skies,  can  never  drive  into 
any  unexplored  ocean,  or  enable  to  dis- 
cover any  new  land."  It  was  precisely 
this  incapacity  for  seeing  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  familiar  ideas  and  established  be- 
liefs, this  invincible  repugnance  to  novelty 
and  development,  this  imperious  and  res- 
olute immobility  of  thought,  which  has 
cost  Bossuet  the  seat  among  the  immor- 
tals fondly  claimed  for  him  by  his  admir- 
ing contemporaries.  The  horizon  within 
which  his  intellect  moved,  with  majestic 
step  and  eagle  gaze,  was  but  the  narrow 
boundary  circumscribing  the  doctrines 
and  conceptions  which  authority  had  sanc- 
tioned and  age  had  rendered  venerable. 
Here  was  his  entire  world,  and  witiiin  it 
he  ruled  supreme.  But  beyond  that  hori- 
zon the  universe  was  a  blank  to  him. 
The  ardor  of  research,  the  enthusiasm  of 
progress,  the  reaching  out  of  the  unsatis- 
fied soul  towards  mysteries  that  are  felt 
rather  than  discerned,  had  no  place  in  his 
mental  constitution.  His  intellect  had 
none  of  the  spring,  the  restlessness,  the 
hope,  of  youth.  Invention,  discovery, 
conquest  of  new  realms  of  knowledge,  had 
no  allurement  for  him.  He  was  born  old, 
with  eyes  turned  back  to  the  past.  Amidst 
the  rising  ferment  of  new  ideas,  and  the 
early  struggles  of  aspiring  spirits  to  push 
back  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge, 
and  open  new  vistas  into  the  secrets  of 
the  universe,  his  chosen  part  was  to  stand 
immovable,  defying  innovation,  sceptical 
of  advance,  acknowledging  no  guide  but 
authority  and  tradition,  satisfied,  as  Sis- 
mondi  says,  with  the  principle,  "Yester- 
day such  was  the  belief,  hence  to-day  it 
must  be  the  same."  But  if  he  stood 
haughtily  self-centred,  in  superb  disdain 
of  every  onward  movement,  the  world  has 
gone  on  its  way  and  left  him  behind.  Hu- 
man intelligence,  in  its  progress,  has  out- 
witted him;  and  the  penalty,  severe  but 
inevitable,  has  been  rigorously  exacted. 
His  word,  once  the  oracle  of  a  nation,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  living  force  among  men. 
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By  the  time  the  names  had  been  read 
for  the  third  time,  and  the  marriage  of  Sir 
William  Thwaite  celebrated,  September 
and  St.  Partridge's  day  had  arrived,  which 
proved  a  boon  to  the  newly  married  couple, 
and  a  reprieve  from  that  repenting  at  lei- 
sure which  is  apt  to  follow  marrying  in 
haste.  The  Thwaites  were  as  solitary  as 
any  boycotted  household  in  the  wilds  of 
western  Ireland,  and  no  doubt  consider- 
ably safer.  The  very  household  at  White- 
hills  had  shrunk  in  the  blight  of  the  alli- 
ance which  its  master  had  formed.  Mrs, 
Cray  had  fled  from  the  first  unmistakable 
tokens  of  the  advent  of  such  a  mistress, 
Mr.  Cumberbatch,  who  knew  a  good  place 
when  he  was  in  it,  and  had  contracted  a 
certain  amount  of  attachment  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam, in  spite  of  his  water-drinking  and 
the  great  difference  between  hira  and  the 
dean,  lingered  on  till  he  heard  his  mistress 
allude  to  him  as  an  old  humbug  and  block- 
head, and  was  directly  addressed  by  her 
with  primitive  playfulness  as  "  White 
Choker  "and  "Shiny  Boots."  Freedom 
from  control,  much  time  to  himself,  and 
all  sorts  of  perquisites  could  not  atone  for 
such  gross  liberties.  So  Cumberbatch 
departed  also. 

Bill  Rogers,  with  considerable  shyness 
and  doubt  as  to  his  powers,  was  promoted 
to  "wait"  in  the  butler's  place.  What- 
ever blunders  he  committed.  Sir  William 
made  no  sign,  and  Lady  Thwaite  was  sat- 
isfied. Bill  did  not  care  a  straw  about  his 
own  dignity,  though  Lady  Thwaite  would 
call  him  "  I3ill,"  as  she  called  her  husband 
"Will,"  and  stop  him  in  his  duties  to  re- 
call some  story  of  their  old  experience,  or 
to  tell  him  news  of  their  common  acquaint- 
ances. But  however  led  on  or  laughed  at 
by  her,  he  never  would  forget  her  title,  or 
speak  to  her  till  she  spoke  to  him,  and  he 
persisted  in  behaving  to  Sir  William  with 
double  respect  and  deference. 

Sir  William,  like  Mr.  Burchell,  blurted 
out  an  equivalent  for  "fudge  !  "and  turned 
away,  half  in  restlessness,  half  in  pain, 
but  the  young  groom  was  staunch  in 
maintaining  his  tender  discretion  and 
faithful  devotion. 

Those  of  the  womankind  who  had  not 
given  in  their  "warnings  "  like  a  flock  of 
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sheep,  after  Mrs.  Cray's  great  example, 
turned  out  sufficient  for  the  contractins: 
needs  of  the  household.  Lady  Thwaite 
did  not  take  much  notice  of  them  or  inter- 
fere with  them,  and  while  they  made  a 
great  many  remarks  upon  her,  she  inspired 
them  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  awe, 
not  altogether  unlike'  what  might  have 
happened  if  she  had  been  a  great  lady. 

Lady  Honor  Thwaite's  first  impression 
of  VVhitehills,  seen  near  at  hand  and  fa- 
miliarly, was  slightly  disparaging,  as  was 
that  of  her  husband  when  he  was  intro- 
duced to  it  by  Mr.  Mills.  Not  even  the 
library  shook  Lady  Thwaite's  conviction. 
It  was  not  true  that  she  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  as  had  been  said  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage  ;  but  though  she  could  spell 
through  a  line  of  print,  and  sign  her  name 
in  rustic  letters,  belles  lettres  had  not 
the  smallest  attraction  for  her.  "  What  a 
great  musty,  poky  hole  !  What  an  '  orrid  ' 
smell  the  leather  of  them  books  have ! 
Why  don't  you  turn  'em  all  out,  and  find 
room  for  'em  in  the  garret,  or  kindle  a 
bonfire  'neath  'em,  Will.?  I'm  certain 
nobody'll  ever  care  to  open  them  mouldy 
boards." 

In  the  drawing-room,  which  the  dowa- 
ger Lady  Thwaite  had  lately  envied,  which 
Lady  Fermor  had  contemplated  with  pride 
as  that  little  fool  Iris's  assured  possession, 
and  of  which  Iris  herself  had  owned  the 
simple,  stately  charm,  there  was  still  in 
the  new  Lady  Thwaite's  mind  the  same 
surprised  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  ex- 
ultation over  those  better  things  that  the 
squire's  wife  had  always  enjoyed  while  she 
had  been  but  the  daughter  of  a  disreputable 
keeper.  *'  My  sakes  !  it  is  the  hemptiest, 
dingiest  place  I  ever  seed  for  a  room  in  a 
great  house.  Is  this  what  you  call  a  fine 
drawing-room?"  She  pulled  open  the 
piano  and  banged  the  keys.  "The  birds 
in  the  scrub  do  a  heap  better  than  that 
without  teaching  or  pay."  She  walked  up 
to  one  of  the  Sir  Joshuas  :  "  What  queer 
wasiied-out  madam  is  that,  with  a  muck- 
rake fit  for  a  child  in  her  hand.?  She 
looks  haythenish  —  she  ain't  dressed  for 
her  work." 

"  Would  you  like  some  new  stuff  of  fur- 
niture. Honor?  "asked  her  husband,  only 
the  more  willing  to  humor  her,  because 
she  had  come  to  him  at  his  bidding  as  she 
stood.  "You  know  there's  a  balance  at 
the  banker's  for  us  to  get  rid  of." 

"Oh,  speaking  for  myself,  I  ain't  per- 
tickler  about  furniture,  as  you  can  tell, 
lad ;  and  what  with  the  keep  of  father  and 
the  gifts  you  have  insisted  on  sending  to 
Ted  and  young  Abe,  we'll  make  a  hole  in 


the  balance.  But  I've  been  thinking  if 
any  of  my  friends,  my  mother's  folk,  as 
have  heard  I'm  a  squire's  lady,  would  care 
to  come  over,  I'd  not  like  to  put  them  off 
with  a  faded,  shabby  place  like  this  here 
for  a  drawing-room.  They  would  expect 
to  see  something  tasty  and  bright  and 
rich.  A  cart-load  or  two  of  satins  and 
velvets  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  might 
make  a  difference,"  considered  Honor  re- 
flectively. For  such  ideas  as  she  had 
were  sumptuous. 

"All  right,"  acquiesced  Sir  William. 
"  Write  down  or  tell  me  what  you  want, 
and  I'll  send  the  list  to  the  first  uphol- 
sterer in  Birkett  or  Caversham." 

"Better  say  Lon'on  when  you're  at  it, 
and  the  man  in  the  shop  he  can  tell,  a  deal 
cleverer  than  me,  what's  like  to  be  wanted. 
You'll  just  say  fine  furniture  of  all  kinds 
for  a  seedy  drawing-room." 

The  roving  order  was  given,  and  the 
transformation  which  Iris  had  once  im- 
agined as  Sir  William's  doing,  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  upholsterer,  quick 
to  take  a  hint,  made  a  considerable  clear- 
ance of  the  older-fashioned  stupendous 
lacquer  and  gorgeousness,  together  with 
all  the  hideous  fantasticalness  and  incon- 
gruity which  were  yet  to  be  found  in  his 
shop.  The  fine,  dainty  old  room  at  White- 
hills  became  a  brand  new,  more  expensive, 
and  meretricious  copy  of  the  drawing- 
room  at  Lambford.  Sir  William  never 
put  his  foot  in  it  if  he  could  help  it. 

Lady  Thwaite  said  this  new  state  of 
things  was  more  like  the  real  article.  But 
she  did  not  really  care  for  the  grandeur 
she  had  evoked,  and  she  could  not  put  up 
with  the  trouble  of  inhabiting  several 
rooms  when  one  or  at  most  two  would 
serve  her.  She  fell  back  on  a  dull  morn- 
ing-room which  had  been  converted  into  a 
smoking-room,  where  she  said  she  and 
Will  might  be  tolerably  snug  when  they 
were  by  themselves  and  happened  to  be  in 
the  house.  Bill  Rogers  might  bring  them 
their  meals  there  without  any  to-do  when 
they  wanted  them. 

At  first  Lady  Thwaite  changed  her 
black  gowns  for  something  she  held  to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  station  to  which 
she  had  risen.  Her  choice  of  dress  was 
not  happier  than  her  selection  of  furniture. 
Stuffs,  patterns,  dressmakers  were  all 
fixed  upon  at  haphazard,  on  no  conceiv- 
able principle  except  that  notion  of  sump- 
tuousness  which  she  had  not  been  able  to 
indulge  hitherto,  and  the  scrap  of  fondness 
for  "a  high  light"  in  a  bit  of  brilliant 
color,  which  had  already  existed  in  Honor 
Smith's  red,  orange,  and  sky-blue  necker- 
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chiefs.  Imposed  upon  here  also  by  the 
specious  vendors  of  the  wares,  with  her 
gaudy  finery  ill  put  on,  and  so  badly 
treated  that  she  never  wore  a  gown  three 
days  without  looking  a  full-blown  slattern 
as  well  as  an  outrayjeous  vulgarian,  Lady 
Thwaite's  dress  offended  even  her  hus- 
band's half  dormant  taste  and  eye.  For- 
tunately she  soon  grew  tired  of  her  gay 
clothes  also  and  found  them  highly  incon- 
venient. She  replaced  them  by  adapta- 
tions of  her  old  rusty  black  "frocks" 
in  purples,  bronze,  brown,  green,  and 
slate  colors,  with  the  bright  neckerchiefs 
in  some  silken  stuff,  as  a  relief  to  the 
prevailing  sombrenesss  of  the  attire. 
Thus  clad  she  had  the  gratification  to 
receive  her  husband's  congratulations  on 
looking  more  like  her  former  self. 

Old  Abe  occasionally  invaded  the  honey- 
moon privacy  of  the  young  couple,  but 
nobody  else  came,  with  one  striking  ex- 
ception. Mrs.  Hollis  declared  that  she 
had  visited  so  many  squires'  wives  ex- 
actly alike  that  an  entirely  new  variety 
ought  to  be  refreshing,  and  it  would  be 
hard  for  her  to  miss  the  much  wanted 
refreshment.  The  present  Lady  Thwaite 
might  prove  a  great  acquisition  in  this 
way,  and  might  be  trotted  out  with  the 
utmost  benefit  to  her  neighbors.  Mrs. 
Hollis  assured  "  Peter,"  truly  enough,  that 
the  young  woman  had  not  been  a  bad 
character,  only  a  little  wild  according  to 
her  station  in  life.  Luckily  for  the  peace 
of  one  corner  of  Eastvvich,  the  Thwaites 
were  literally  not  at  home  when  Mrs.  Hol- 
lis left  her  own  and  her  husband's  card 
for  them.  In  return  she  had  a  singular 
scrawl  written  by  Lady  Thwaite  on  her 
own  responsibility.  She  was  much  be- 
holden to  Madam  Hollis  for  her  bits  of 
pasteboard.  In  the  mean  time,  during 
the  shooting  season,  she  and  Sir  William 
had  not  a  moment  to  spare,  but  later  on 
if  they  should  be  passing  Thornbrake  they 
would  look  in. 

Mrs.  Hollis  called  the  note  delicious, 
showed  it  off  to  her  Eastwich  relations, 
and  exhibited  it  generally,  but  nothing 
came  of  it.  Sir  William  and  his  lady  were 
never  at  leisure,  or  they  never  happened 
to  be  passing  Thornbrake. 

One  other  visitor,  a  brave  and  gentle 
one  in  this  case,  would  fain  have  entered 
the  Whitehills  gates  again,  held  out  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  done  what 
she  could  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
But  Iris  had  no  more  power  to  refrain  from 
abandoning  the  couple  to  their  fate,  than 
she  had  possessed  power  to  use  her  hold 
on  the  gratitude  of  the  girl  Honor  in  order 


to  win  her  to  forsake  "  the  broad  way  and 
the  green." 

That  season's  shooting  at  Whitehills 
was  on  the  whole  a  prolonged,  innocent, 
healthy,  and  happy  saturnalia.  Honor 
went  out  every  day  with  her  husband  and 
brought  down  as  many  birds  as  he  did, 
though  he  had  shot  bigger  animals.  Old 
Abe  was  almost  always  in  attendance,  full 
of  solemn  importance  and  cunning  de- 
light. Waterpark,  like  the  other  higher 
functionaries  at  Whitehills,  had  thrown 
up  his  commission  in  disgust.  It  was 
characteristic  of  Abe  that  though  he 
boasted  continually  he  was  now  free  of 
every  covert,  water-meadow,  turnip  or 
stubble  field  on  the  property,  in  the  right 
of  his  daughter,  and  could  fire  his  gun 
where  and  when  he  chose,  and  dispose  of 
the  products  as  he  liked,  at  his  own  table 
or  in  the  game-shops  in  the  next  town,  he 
stole  and  snared,  and  helped  others  to 
poach  of  nights  as  much  as  ever. 

Bill  Rogers  completed  the  party.  No 
additional  men  were  wanted  for  the  dogs, 
guns,  or  game-bags.  Abe  and  Honor 
knew  the  dogs  and  could  control  them. 
Each  "gun"  carried  his  or  her  weapon 
and- bag,  seeking  no  relief,  scouting  the 
bare  suggestion  of  it.  Honor  pelted  her 
husband  with  ridicule  when  he  proposed 
to  carry  her  gun  and  bag,  and  it  was  with 
some  diflliculty  that  the  wilful  woman  was 
kept  from  constituting  herself  a  beast  of 
burden  to  the  whole  party  by  slinging  all 
their  bags  round  her  neck,  and  piling 
their  guns  on  her  shoulder,  in  order  to  pa- 
rade the  strength  of  which  she  was  so 
proud.  She  had  found  or  fancied  that 
her  battered  straw  hat  interfered  with  her 
aim,  and  had  replaced  it  sometimes  by  a 
cap  of  her  husband's,  sometimes  by  one 
of  her  gipsy  handkerchiefs. 

The  whole  party  lunched,  or  rather 
dined,  together  afield,  on  the  most  free 
and  easy  terms,  but  for  Bill  Rogers,  who 
would  always  be  minding  his  manners. 
However,  a  meal  al  fresco  is  not  like  a 
meal  within  doors,  and  Sir  William  winced 
less  often  abroad  than  at  home  at  words 
Lady  Thwaite  spoke  and  acts  she  com- 
mitted. Here  it  seemed  no  more  than 
natural  that  she  should  loll  against  a  tree- 
stem  or  by  a  hedge,  and  smoke  her  pipe 
with  the  others;  for  Honor  possessed  the 
accomplishment  of  smoking  in  its  unvar- 
nished form,  unlike  the  fine  ladies  who 
nibble  cigarettes,  and  ape,  in  what  they  are 
pleased  to  consider  a  dainty  fashion,  the 
habits  —  not  to  say  vices  —  of  men.  Poor 
Lady  Thwaite  was  more  honest,  she 
smoked  a  short  clay  pipe  coolly,  in  the 
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frankest  manner,  exactly  as  men  did  for  a 
physical  solace  after  labor.  The  blue 
smoke  curling  from  her  full  red  lips  and  ris- 
ing above  her  brown  face,  as  she  sat  with 
her  head  flung  back  or  resting  on  her  hand, 
perfectly  at  her  ease,  did  not  seem  so  out 
of  place  when  the  green  earth  was  around 
her,  and  the  fleecy  clouds  just  tempering 
the  sun  in  its  zenith  overhead. 

The  little  party  pursued  their  game  till 
nightfall,  and  trudged  home  all  but  dead 
beat,  still  hale  and  cheery,  content  with 
their  exploits,  hopeful  of  what  to-morrow 
held  in  its  lap.  It  did  not  matter  much 
whether  the  weather  were  good  or  bad,  to 
the  hardy  company  that  could  face  soak- 
ing wet  and  defy  the  elements  with  mar- 
vellous equanimity. 

Seen  at  a  little  distance.  Sir  William's 
shooting  party  was  unquestionably  gro- 
tesque, and  excited  no  end  of  sarcasm  and 
laughter,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  shooting  party  in  the  neighborhood 
got  as  much  pleasure  out  of  their  more 
civilized  sport  and  had  as  good  a  time  of 
it. 

Sometimes  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Thwaite  varied  their  occupation  by  a  day's 
fishing,  but  here,  though  she  was  still 
more  his  equal  and  busked  his  flies  and 
baited  his  line  as  well  as  her  own,  and 
softly  stroked  the  water  far  more  unwea- 
riedly,  the  close  companionship  proved 
less  successful.  The  two  were  perform- 
ing a  duet,  and  the  discordant  notes, 
which  would  mar  the  harmony  in  the  end, 
could  be  more  plainly  heard  already.  But 
it  was  Honor  who  taught  Sir  William  to 
love  his  own  woods  and  fields  with  a  pas- 
sionate fondness  which  would  last  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

It  was  an  evil  time  for  the  husband  and 
wife  when  even  the  last  days  of  the  pheas- 
ant shooting  waned  and  the  chill  end  of 
October  gave  place  to  a  bleak  November, 
which  began  with  early  black  frosts  that 
threatened  to  mar  the  prospects  of  the 
hunting  field.  At  their  best  they  were  to 
the  Thvvaites  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
shooting.  A  meet  and  a  run  could  hardly 
be  conducted  in  a  homely  family  fashion. 
There  were  yeoman  farmers  in  the  field, 
no  doubt,  but  the  mass  of  the  riders  were 
Sir  William's  fellow-squires,  who,  though 
they  had  not  objected  to  his  subscription 
to  the  hunt,  now  showed  generally  as 
great  a  disposition  to  drop  him,  as  they 
had  ever  displayed  an  inclination  to  take 
him  up.  Even  if  they  had  done  otherwise 
he  would  have  resisted  their  overtures,  for 
he  had  passed  from  neutrality  in  politics 
to  bitter  radicalism.     But  it  was  not  pleas- 


ant to  encounter  old  acquaintances  and 
be  dismissed  with  compassionate  nods, 
or  to  see  them  turn  their  heads  in  other 
directions. 

Sir  William  could  ride,  but  Lady 
Thwaite  could  not.  She  had  never  been 
on  an  animal  more  dignified  than  a  donkey 
in  her  life.  The  redoubtable  champion  of 
Amazonian  feats  on  foot  among  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
fine  figure  of  a  woman  walking  in  her  half- 
gipsy  guise,  was  reduced  to  helplessness 
and  sat  like  a  sack  of  corn  in  the  saddle. 
She  was  not  too  proud  to  conquer  her 
deficiencies,  she  had  courage  enough  to 
surmount  any  difficulty,  but  she  showed 
herself  too  impatient  to  learn  slowly  and 
surely.  After  one  or  two  premature  ex- 
traordinary appearances  in  the  hunting 
field,  and  "spills"  which  made  the 
M.  F.  H's  hair  stand  on  end,  Sir  William 
withdrew  on  his  own  account,  and  induced 
Honor  to  absent  herself  from  the  diver- 
sion of  the  season. 

Lady  Thwaite  detested  driving.  She 
took  half-a-dozen  trials  of  her  carriage,  and 
then  said  it  made  her  sick.  She  had  em- 
ployed it  in  order  to  go  to  church  in  state. 
It  served  as  a  sorry  excuse  for  abstaining, 
that  she  could  not  ride  the  distance.  It 
went  without  saying  that  she  could  walk 
the  distance  half-a-dozen  times  any  day, 
and  would  have  indignantly  rebutted  the 
statement  that  she  might  suffer  fatigue  by 
the  exertion. 

With  the  falling  leaves,  the  dank  mists 
which  are  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of 
Eastwich,  and  the  shortening  days,  the 
newly  wedded  pair  found  their  open-air 
resources  largely  gone,  and  were  driven 
within  doors.  It  was  as  if  the  wailing 
utterances  of  the  prophet  were  sounding 
afresh,  "  The  summer  is  past,  the  harvest 
is  ended,  and  ye  are  not  saved." 

Long  before  his  marriage  had  left  him 
undone,  Sir  William  had  awakened  from 
his  fit  of  rage  and  despair,  as  he  had 
awakened  many  a  time  from  the  madness 
of  drink,  to  be  sensible  that  Honor  Smith 
was  no  wife  for  him.  He  knew  that  he 
had  better  cut  off  his  right  hand  or  pluck 
out  his  right  eye  than  wed  her,  that  such 
wedlock  would  certainly  be  his,  probably 
her  ruin. 

But  he  had  also  said  to  himself  that  it 
was  too  late  to  repent,  that  he  could  not 
leave  a  woman  who  had  trusted  him  in 
the  lurch,  that  they  must  go  on  and  take 
their  chance,  and  God  have  mercy  upon 
them  both. 

It  was  incredible  at  first,  besides  being 
extremely  vexatious   and  humiliating  to 
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Sir  William,  to  find  that  in  so  short  a 
time  he  had  acquired  something  of  the 
tone  of  the  class  he  had  renounced  and 
detested.  He  did  his  best  to  hide  the 
unwished-for  acquisition  and  crush  it  out 
of  him,  but  it  rose  from  its  ashes  and 
forced  him  to  own  that,  be  his  principles 
what  they  might,  he  could  never  be  again 
what  he  had  been,  before  he  entered  on 
his  inheritance,  and  moved  for  a  brief 
space  on  terms  of  equality  in  mcfre  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  circles.  He  might  be 
asocial  outcast,  doubly  repudiated,  but  he 
could  not  return  to  his  original  obscurity 
and  -live  and  die  the  common  working 
man  he  had  started  in  life,  with  his  great 
succession  no  better  than  a  wild  dream. 

When  Sir  William  went  back  to  his 
books,  to  tide  over  the  dull,  dark,  winter 
days,  he  tried  to  take  Honor  with  him. 
He  would  read  to  her  what  she  might  care 
to  hear,  as  he  had  read  the  racing  calen- 
dar and  the  details  of  the  last  murder  to 
old  Lady  Fermor. 

But  Honor  could  not  abide  books,  what- 
ever the  subject.  The  very  sight  of  print 
was  disagreeable  to  her.  She  would  not 
have  listened  even  could  Sir  William  have 
hit  on  registers  recording  the  experience 
of  mighty  hunters  and  great  sportsmen,  or 
the  nature-in-art  of  those  word-painters 
of  the  woods  and  fields,  with  their  teem- 
ing life,  in  which  she  had  lived.  She 
cared  for  the  things  themselves,  but  not 
for  the  finest  reflections  of  them.  The 
bare  obstacles  of  his  measured  voice,  and 
a  style  of  expression  less  homely  than  she 
had  been  accustomed  to,  would  have  been 
enough  to  deprive  her  of  all  sympathy 
with  the  reader. 

Lady  Thwaite  could  hardly  work  unless 
in  the  coarsest  make-shift  for  sewing,  and 
she  haled  such  woman's  work  next  to 
listening  to  sermons,  with  which  she  al- 
ways confounded  listening  to  reading. 

She  moped  and  wandered  about  rest- 
lessly and  aimlessly,  went  constantly  to 
her  father's  at  Hawley  Scrub,  at  the  most 
ill-timed  seasons,  and  took  to  visiting  her 
mother's  kindred  at  the  quarries  to  pass 
the  time. 

Sir  W^illiam  began  by  accommodating 
himself  to  his  wife's  wild  habits,  for  a 
longer  time  than  coiild  have  been  looked 
for  from  him.  He  had  never  shirked  ac- 
knowledging his  father-in-law,  or  even  his 
connections  by  marriage  at  the  quarries. 
What  had  he  been  that  he  should  treat 
the  roughest  fellows  as  his  inferiors,  or 
behave  as  if  he  were  ashamed  to  be  seen 
in  their  company.-'  He  went  with  Lady 
Thwaite   both   in   broad   day  and   under 


cloud  of  night,  when  the  fancy  took  her, 
to  Hawley  Scrub.  He  showed  no  prov- 
ocation, which  was,  doubtless,  because 
he  cared  too  little  for  his  privileges,  on 
seeing,  as  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  that 
old  Abe's  ways  were  unchanged.  Lady 
Thwaite  was  more  aggrieved  than  Sir 
William,  and  went  so  far  as  to  rate  her 
father  soundly  for  trenching  on  *' the 
rights  of  things."  "  These  birds  and  hares 
are  Will's  and  mine,  father.  You  are  wel- 
come to  a  share  —  your  share  of  them, 
but  you  ought  to  be  content  with  that.  It 
ain't  serving  us  fair  to  make  them  public 
property,  or  to  put  them  away  on  the  sly 
to  fill  your  pocket  when  you've  everything 
you  could  wish  and  nought  stinted  to  you, 
and  Will  do  have  come  down  handsome 
to- the  boys."  At  other  times  she  took 
the  matter  as  an  excellent  joke,  and 
laughed  long  and  loud  at  the  contradic- 
tion. For  Abe  himself,  he  was  always 
complacent,  cunning,  and  a  trifle  cring- 
ing. 

Neither  did  Sir  William  decline  to  ac- 
company his  wife  to  the  quarries,  or  to 
be  present  when  the  quarry  gossips,  men 
and  women,  came  to  Whitehills,  to  join  in 
the  family  meals,  to  marvel  at  the  splendor 
of  Honor's  drawing-room,  and  to  soil  its 
flaunting  finery  with  their  hob-nailed  boots 
and  smutty  or  greasy  fingers.  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  returned  to  the  ranks  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  he  must  accept  his  natural  asso- 
ciates. So  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
any  momentary  sense  of  feeling  abashed, 
by  finding  themselves  among  surround- 
ings so  different  from  their  own,  vanished 
rapidly  before  their  ingrained,  brainless 
effrontery. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  Quarry 
folk  that  the  smouldering  discord  in  the 
situation  took  shape,  and  threatened  to 
burst  into  a  blaze.  These  natives  of 
Eastwich  were  a  specially  uncouth,  vio- 
lent, debauched  set  of  people.  They  had 
no  modesty,  else  they  would  have  held 
back  a  little  even  from  Lady  Thwaite's 
boisterous,  lavish  invitations,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam's grave  endorsement  of  the  same. 
The  quarry  men  and  women  had  no  re- 
spect for  themselves  or  for  others,  other- 
wise they  would  have  let  the  master  of 
the  house  alone  in  his  peculiarities.  He 
did  not  impose  the  restraint  he  put  on 
himself  on  any  of  them.  He  did  not  even 
restrict  the  mistress  of  the  house,  when, 
knowing  what  her  guests  liked  best,  she 
caused  ale  and  gin,  rum  and  brandy  to  flow 
freely.  The  mirth  grew  fast  and  furious 
in  consequence,  the  talkers  shouted,  quar- 
relled, and  had  occasionally  to  be  dragged 
asunder,  as  they  were  about  to  close  in 
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asunder,  as  they  were  about  to  close  in 
hand-to-hand  fights.  Never  had  White- 
hills  beheld  grosser  scenes,  even  in  the 
drunken  days  of  the  Restoration,  or  the 
rude  revels  of  mediaeval  times.  But  Sir 
William  was  well  enough  acquainted  with 
such  brawls,  though  he  had  never  before 
known  how  brutal  and  sickening  they 
could  present  themselves  to  a  sane  on- 
looker, who  endured  them  while  he  sought 
to  keep  the  peace. 

Nevertheless  the  detachments  of  quar- 
rymen  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
being  left  to  follow  their  debased  inclina- 
tions. They  felt  affronted  with  their  host 
or  guest,  as  it  might  be,  spoiling  all  true 
fellowship  by  not  affording  a  good  exam- 
ple in  drinking  deeply  and  steadily.  They 
were  secretly  enraged  with  the  man  and 
inclined  to  vow  vengeance  upon  him,  when 
with  his  conscience  tormenting  him  and 
all  the  higher  qualities  he  possessed  re- 
proaching him,  he  still  doggedly  indulged 
them  to  the  top  of  their  bent. 

The  women  —  the  greatest  gadders 
from  house  to  house,  the  biggest  scolds, 
the  most  ragged  slatterns,  and,  in  self- 
defence  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  drunk- 
ards of  all  the  working  women  far  and 
near  —  turned,  too,  upon  the  man  who, 
though  he  had  a  whole  cellar  full  of  drink 
at  his  disposal,  was  not  enticing  their  men 
by  his  abuse  of  it  to  spend  their  children's 
bread  in  the  alehouse.  What  business 
had  Honor  Smith  with  a  husband  who 
was  not  only  a  titled  squire  and  had  made 
her  Lady  Thwaite,  but  who  could  not 
take  a  glass  like  his  neighbors.''  For  a 
young,  unmarried  woman,  she  had  not 
been  so  far  behind  her  matronly  friends. 
It  was  not  one  glass  or  two  either  that 
would  go  to  Honor's  head  ;  she  need  not 
try  to  make  a  fool  of  them  by  coming  over 
them  with  a  pretence  of  growing  proper  all 
of  a  sudden. 

It  would  have  been  the  last  thought 
which  would  have  entered  Lady  Thwaite's 
mind  to  pretend  to  be  other  than  the  wild, 
reckless  woman  she  was.  She  did  not 
require  the  goading  and  taunting  which 
met  her  on  all  sides  from  her  coarse,  stu- 
pid, envious  cronies,  to  display  herself  in 
her  worst  colors,  to  defy  all  implied  oppo- 
sition, including  her  husband's. 

If  these  riotous  tempters  had  known  it, 
they  had  a  powerful  ally  in  Lady  Thwaite's 
breast.  She  was  not  dull  as  they  were  ; 
she  was  not  book-learned,  but  she  had 
plenty  of  mother  wit,  as  well  as  an  over- 
weening pride  and  a  passionate  temper. 
She  had  been  accustomed,  in  the  days 
which  seemed  far  off  now,  when  she  had 


sprung  up  from  a  neglected  little  girl  into 
a  strong,  capable  woman,  to  be  a  person 
of  importance  in  her  family  and  circle. 
She  had  not  thought  often  of  Sir  William's 
condescending  to  marry  her.  Since  he 
had  told  her  his  story  on  the  evening  of 
the  hay-making,  her  thought  had  been  to 
stand  by  him  and  atone  to  him  for  the 
injustice  which  had  been  done  to  him. 
Her  heart  had  grown  soft  to  him;  she 
had  been  very  happy  in  those  Septem- 
ber and  October  days  in  the  woods  and 
fields. 

But  for  that  very  reason  Honor  had 
been  quick  to  detect  the  slightest  sign  of 
what  she  must  regard  as  recantation  and 
rue  on  his  side.  She  had  been  galled  by 
the  faintest  token  of  disapprobation  and 
disappointment  from  her  husband.  In 
place  of  seeking  to  submit  to  his  judg- 
ment and  to  suit  herself  to  his  tastes,  she 
flourished  her  independence  and  opposi- 
tion in  his  face  and  in  the  faces  of  her 
friends. 

He  remonstrated  with  a  reservation, 
because  he  knew  in  his  heart  what  she 
suspected,  while  the  suspicion  was  driving 
her  mad,  that  he  had  no  true  love  and 
fond  admiration  for  her,  such  as  might 
have  caused  him  to  overlook  her  faults,  or 
to  win  her  from  them,  by  patient  devotion. 
Her  conduct  was  offending  and  incensing 
him,  and  the  more  he  grew  offended  and 
incensed  the  more  contumacious  and  au- 
dacious she  became. 

The  couple  took  to  going  their  different 
ways  —  rather  Sir  Wilham  sulked  and  sat 
alone  in  his  topsy-turvy,  disorderly  house 
of  Whitehills,  while  Lady  Thwaite  roamed 
abroad  and  pursued  her  vagaries  wherever 
the  vagabond  impulse  of  the  moment 
drove  her.  The  result  was  that  she  was 
from  home  at  all  hours,  and  was  frequently 
to  be  found  in  any  company  to  which  he 
had  an  objection.  When  called  in  ques- 
tion for  her  behavior,  she  either  asserted 
her  right  to  do  as  she  chose,  or  made  a 
feint  of  deceiving  her  husband.  But  she 
did  the  last  with  so  brazen  a  face  and  so 
carelessly,  that  it  looked  and  sounded  as 
if  she  either  told  falsehoods  and  cheated 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  thing,  or 
sought  to  put  a  fresh  insult  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam. * 

The  roar  and  surge  of  domestic  discord 
rising  and  swelling  filled  the  ears  of  the 
principals  in  the  strife,  even  of  the  minor 
performers  in  the  household  contest,  so 
that  they  could  not  distinguish  the  loud, 
vehement  condemnation  of  the  world  with- 
out. 

Old  Abe  remonstrated  anxiously,"  Lass, 
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what  are  you  about?  Be  you  going  to 
spoil  your  luck  and  waste  your  fine  for- 
tune? Is  there  an  evil  spirit  in  you  ?  No 
man  born  will  long  stand  the  treatment 
you  are  giving  he.  I  have  seed  a  man 
take  a  stick  or  a  poker  to  his  wife,  and 
break  her  head  or  go  nigh  to  brain  her, 
for  a  deal  less." 

"Never  mind,  father,  Sir  William  will 
not  break  my  head  or  brain  me.  1  can 
take  care  of  myself,  and  I'll  do  what  I 
like.  Maybe  there  is  a  devil  in  me  — 
leastways  I'll  not  stand  his  cold  looks  and 
sour  fault-findings.  Who  axed  him  to 
leave  the  fine  cattle  he  consorted  with? 
Let  him  go  back  to  them,  if  he  will  have 
them  and  their  ways." 

The  crisis  could  not  be  long  deferred, 
when  a  house  only  built  the  other  day  was 
already  shaking  to  its  sandy  foundation. 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 
THE   BEAST   WALLOWS   IN   THE   MIRE. 

Lady  Thwaite's  last  transgression 
had  been  to  walk  over  to  Hawley  Scrub, 
before  the  wintry  daybreak,  to  meet  and 
warn  a  brother  of  the  dead  Hughie  Guild, 
whom  even  the  shuffling  Abe  did  not 
countenance,  and  whom  Sir  William  had 
been  roused  to  threaten  he  would  hunt 
out  of  his  plantations  and  bring  before 
the  justices. 

Hughie  Guild  had  perished  in  his  com- 
paratively innocent  youth,  or  he  might 
have  been  the  best  of  his  race  —  anyhow 
the  remaining  Guilds  were  well  known  to 
be  the  worst  livers  in  the  parish,  women 
as  well  as  men  of  them  were  abandoned 
to  shameless  vice.  It  was  only  lately  that 
Lady  Thwaite  had  renewed  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Guilds,  and  Sir  William 
bad  sworn  she  should  not  enter  their 
house,  or  he  would  know  what  to  do. 
Lady  Thwaite,  after  she  had  got  Zachary 
Guild  out  of  danger,  denied  that  she  had 
been  near  the  Guilds'  house,  and  an- 
nounced her  intention  of  visiting  her  most 
intimate  friend  at  the  quarries,  where  Sir 
William  no  longer  offered  to  accompany 
her. 

When  there  she  was  plied  with  jeers 
and  sneers  at  Sir  William  as  a  pattern- 
card,  a  great,  hulking,  reformed  water- 
drinker,  and  she  was  taunted  with  her 
subjection  to  him. 

She  defended  him  hotly  for  a  time: 
"You  are  not  to  say  ill  of  my  man  Sir 
William.  He's  a  deal  too  good  for  you 
and  the  likes  of  you.  You  are  not  fit,  the 
best  of  you,  to  hold  a  candle  to  him.     He 


have  come  of  gentlefolks,  and  he  was  hand  |  made  of  my  life." 


and  glove  with  gentlefolks  so  long  as  he 
chose,  but  he  liked  his  freedom  and  he 
liked  me." 

She  did  not  care  that  anybody  should 
blame  him  save  herself ;  she  only  changed 
her  tone  when  some  persons  hinted  broad- 
ly that  he  must  have  altered  his  mind,  and 
could  not  think  very  much  of  her  after  all. 
She  was  to  be  pitied,  with  a  husband  at 
once  a  squire,  and  not  a  roystering  squire, 
but  a  nonsuch.  Whatever  their  men  were 
—  poor  quarrymen,  never  out  of  the  ale- 
house—  at  least  they  were  no  better  than 
their  wives,  and  could  not  indulge  in  de- 
spising them. 

Honor  cried  out  she  was  as  good  as 
Will  Thwaite  any  day,  she  was  no  man's 
slave,  and  she  began  to  drink  and  shout, 
gossip  and  sing  snatches  of  songs.  When 
she  returned  to  Whitehills  it  was  with  an 
unsteady  step,  a  blazing  face,  and  clouded 
eyes. 

Sir  William  sat  waiting  for  her  in  the 
comfortless  room,  without  the  vestige  of 
a  woman's  presence  in  it  —  not  a  bit  of 
darning,  or  an  ironing  blanket,  or  a  screen 
hung  over  with  white  clothes,  such  as  had 
marked  his  sister  Jen's  home.  He  had 
discovered  by  this  time  that  though  Honor 
had  not  been  at  the  Guilds'  house,  she 
had  gone  out  at  break  of  day  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  the  scoundrel  Zachary 
Guild. 

The  husband  was  at  his  post  in  a' white 
heat  of  fury,  meaning  to  charge  her  with 
a  violation  of  all  duty  to  him,  an  utter 
disregard  of  his  credit  and  her  own.  But 
the  sight  of  her,  as  she  stumbled  into  the 
room,  gazed  at  him  with  half-blank  eyes, 
and  broke  into  senseless  laughter,  stopped 
him.  He  stared  at  her  in  return  with 
such  a  look  of  wild  despair  as  to  pene- 
trate even  her  dazed  faculties,  then  she 
made  some  foolish  excuse  and  left  him. 

When  Sir  William  Thwaite  was  by  him- 
self he  clenched  his  fists  and  rose  to  his 
feet,  quivering  with  passion.  "It  is  all 
over,"  he  said  aloud,  "peace  and  credit 
are  both  done  for.  I  did  not  mean  it 
when  I  said  I  would  return  to  the  ranks 
of  working  men,  and  when  I  married  that 
woman  I  thought  she  was  true  as  steel, 
and  would  help  to  keep  me  true  to  myself 
and  her.  But  I  have  seen  it  coming,  and 
now  there  is  not  a  grain  of  hope  left.  If 
you  were  here,  Jen,  you  would  release  me 
from  my  word,  and  pray  to  God  to  forgive 
me ;  for  now,  as  I  am  a  sinner  and  mated 
to  a  sinner,  there  is  nought  remaining  to 
me  but  to  drown  care,  and  drink  myself 
blind  and  deaf  and  dead  to  what  I  have 
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He  staggered  to  the  door  as  if  he  were 
drunk  already,  went  out  into  the  darkness, 
walked  to  the  nearest  alehouse,  which 
was  shut  up  for  the  night,  thundered  at 
the  door  there  till  the  amazed  and  alarmed 
landlord  granted  him  admittance.  Then, 
against  law  and  gospel  and  Will  Thwaite's 
word  to  his  dead  sister,  he  sat  pouring 
out  and  emptying  glass  after  glass  of  fiery 
spirits  faster  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
wild  youth,  till  he  was  past  thinking,  past 
feeling. 

Before  the  week  was  over  the  hue  and 
cry  rose  that  Sir  William  Thwaite,  who 
had  disappeared  from  church  and  market, 
was  never  out  of  one  alehouse  or  anoth- 
er; that  he  was  drinking  himself  into  a 
lunatic  asylum  or  the  grave,  in  the  lowest 
company;  that  he  had  become  a  common 
brawler,  with  whom  the  police  would  soon 
be  compelled  to  interfere.  This  was  what 
had  come  of  his  not  being  able  to  drink 
his  glass  of  port  like  a  Christian  gentle- 
man and  squire.  Many  people  had  point- 
ed out  what  such  unbecoming,  extravagant 
abstinence  portended,  what  had  been  its 
origin  and  what  would  be  its  end.  It 
was  but  an  interlude  between  a  drunken 
scamp's  fits  of  debauchery.  After  the  low 
marriage  he  had  tumbled  into,  what  fur- 
ther chance  was  there  of  his  keeping  his 
pledge,  or  promise,  or  whatever  it  might 
be? 

Lady  Thwaite  was  subdued  for  a  time. 
"  What's  come  over  you,  Will  ?  "  she  asked 
almost  timidly,  "you  who  would  not  taste 
drink,  to  take  to  it  all  of  a  suddent,  and 
like  a  fish?  But  you  needn't  go  to  them 
alehouses  and  taverns  where  you  are  a 
marked  man.  Have  your  liquor  here, 
where  nobody  has  any  right  to  forbid  you, 
and  you'll  have  nobody  to  quarrel  with  in 
your  cups." 

"What !  you  don't  think  I  should  quar- 
rel with  you,  my  lady,  not  though  we  were 
two  at  a  trade  ?  "  he  said  savagely.  "  Ah, 
you  don't  know  me  yet.  Besides,  I  pre- 
fer taking  my  sprees  on  my  own  account, 
and  not  at  home.  We  have  not  pulled  so 
well  together  of  late  that  we  should  risk 
keeping  company  when  wit  is  out.  I  am 
not  come  to  the  lowest  pass  that  I  should 
sit  in  my  own  house  of  Whitehills  —  the 
old  Thwaites'  house,  confound  them,  and 
drink  in  company  with  my  wife  till  we 
quarrel,  and  fight,  and  agree  again  like 
the  vilest  wretches  in  the  barracks." 

"  It  was  only  once,  Will,"  she  said,  with 
strange  humility  for  her.  "Did  you  ever 
hear  ot  me  or  know  me  as  a  drunken  drab 
—  am  1  like  it?" 

But  he  broke  away  from  her,  and  she 


desisted  from  all  further  expostulation 
with  him.  Nay,  in  place  of  seeking  to 
reclaim  and  restrain  him,  it  appeared  as  if 
she  were  thenceforth  set  on  goading  him 
on  and  exasperating  him  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  She  pursued  her  own  course  not 
only  without  hesitation,  she  threw  herself 
in  his  way,  crossed  his  path,  and  defied 
him  when  he  was  more  like  a  mad  animal 
than  a  sane  human  creature. 

But  Sir  William  was  not  left  altogether 
undefended  and  uncared  for.  Go  when 
and  where  he  liked,  to  alehouse  or  tav- 
ern, when  he  stumbled  out  of  it,  he  never 
failed  to  find  one  faithful  friend,  whether 
the  miserable  fellow  knew  it  or  not.  Bill 
Rogers  was  a  sober  lad,  though  he  could 
indulge  at  a  time  in  a  single  glass  or  a 
couple  of  glasses,  but  nothing  on  earth 
would  induce  him  to  drink  with  his  mas- 
ter. He  turned  away  his  eyes  from  Sir 
William's  debasement.  He  never  spoke 
of  it  voluntarily.  When  assailed  with 
gibes  and  mockery,  he  said  stoutly  and 
loyally  all  that  could  be  urged  in  defence 
of  a  lapsed  sinner.  Bill  was  constantly 
hovering  shamefacedly  in  Sir  William's 
neighborhood,  ready  to  offer  him  his  ser- 
vant's arm  if  the  squire  would  accept  it; 
wary  to  follow  and  keep  him  in  sight,  if 
he  waxed  furious  at  being  what  he  called 
tracked  and  spied  upon,  to  prevent  his 
slipping  into  pond  or  ditch,  or  lying  down 
in  the  frost  or  the  wet,  on  the  withered  or 
sodden  grass,  and  dying  a  dog's  death. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Sir  William  stormed 
and  threatened:  "Do  you  think  I  wish 
you  to  be  ruined  as  fast  and  sure  as  my- 
self, Bill?  Ain't  you  a  precious  sight 
better  chap  than  your  master?  Don't  he 
know  it  to  his  cost?  But  he  ain't  such  a 
selfish  brute  as  to  wish  you  to  pay  the 
piper,  and  to  have  your  destruction  to 
answer  for,  in  addition  to  his  own  and 
that  of  a  few  more  fools.  Come  along, 
Bill  Rogers,  and  I'll  stand  you  a  treat. 
We'll  swallow  something  hot  and  strong. 
I'll  tip  you  an  old  soldier's  song,  and 
we'll  have  a  rare  blow  out,  and  make  a 
night  of  it.  No,  you  won't?  Then  I'll 
be  hanged  if  you  shall  play  the  flying 
scout  at  my  expense.  I  give  you  your 
leave,  lad,  from  this  day,  with  a  month's 
wages.  Who  sends  you  on  your  dashed 
prying  errands  at  my  heels?  Not  Hon- 
or? Much  right  she  has  to  meddle.  Or 
is  it  somebody  else  whose  name  I'll  never 
speak  again  with  my  polluted  lips?  She 
was  an  angel.  Bill;  but  she  wrought  my 
undoing.  No,  no.  That  is  false  as  the 
place  I'm  bound  for.  She  was  as  inno- 
cent as  the  babe  unborn,  only  she  could 
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not  touch  pitch  and  be  defiled.  It  was  I 
who  was  the  beast  I  have  always  been." 

One  day  about  this  time,  Sir  William 
was  walking  down  the  middle  of  Knotley 
High  street,  as  if  challenging  any  man  to 
say  his  gait  was  disorderly,  and  his  dress 
slovenly,  when  he  felt  a  clap  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

"Hallo!  Thwaite,"  cried  the  insolent 
voice  of  Major  Pollock.  "  I  hear  you 
have  come  out  of  your  shell,  slipped  your 
cable  or  your  moorings,  or  what  shall  we 
call  it.?  since  I  saw  you  last.  My  dear 
fellow,  I  like  you  a  thousand  times  better 
for  it.  I  have  only  one  crow  to  pluck  with 
you.  Why  will  you  descend  to  the  gutter, 
and  not  go  to  the  bad  in  good  company  — 
that  of  gentlemen  like  your  —  ahem  !  fore- 
fathers? I  assure  you  that  you  will  find 
it  more  agreeable,  if  you  would  only  try 
us,  and  we  should  make  you  heartily  wel- 
come. Corae  to  my  den  and  have  a  game 
at  billiards  and  a  glass  of  beer  or  grog,  if 
wine  don't  suit  your  stomach." 

But  Sir  William  shook  him  off.  "I'll 
see  you  far  enough  first.  Major  Pollock. 
If  I'm  going  to  destruction,  and  I  ain't  the 
one  to  deny  it,  it  shall  be  with  humble 
folk,  who  are  as  low  as  I  ever  was  ;  it 
shan't  be  for  the  entertainment  and  profit 
of  them  that  calls  themselves  gentlemen. 
Whatever  I  am  or  may  sink  to,  me  and 
my  mates  don't  care  to  earn  a  penny,  with 
our  tongues  in  our  cheeks,  from  our 
neighbor's  sin  and  shame." 

There  was  another  incident  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thwaite's  history  which  belonged  to 
this  period.  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  a  general  election  ensued,  bringing 
political  agents  and  men  from  a  distance, 
to  town  and  burgh,  to  contest  interests 
keenly,  and  canvass  hotly  for  votes  in 
houses  which  the  visitors  would  not  other- 
wise have  entered.  By  one  of  those  sin- 
gular chances,  which  happen  at  least  as 
frequently  in  real  life  as  in  novels,  Will 
Thwaite's  old  commanding  officer,  Colonel 
Bell,  who  had  returned  from  India,  was 
nearly  related  to  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  favor  of  this  section  of  Eastwich,  and 
came  down  with  him  to  Knotley  to  help 
his  cause. 

In  examining  the  lists  of  voters,  the 
name  of  Sir  William  Thwaite,  of  White- 
hills,  soon  turned  up.  Colonel  Bell  im- 
mediately recognized  it,  and,  upon  a  few 
inquiries,  found  that  the  later  career  of 
the  young  man  had  been  very  much  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  certain 
early  passages  in  his  life. 

The  officer  hinted  his  acquaintance  with 
the   baronet  in  his   chrysalis    condition  ; 


and  went  on  to  admit  that,  in  fact,  he  was 
the  colonel  who  had  given  Sir  William 
Thwaite  his  discharge  from  her  Majesty's 
service.  But  being  the  soul  of  honor,  and 
a  man  who  did  not  care  to  present  himself 
in  an  undignified  light,  the  gentleman  kept 
to  himself  the  offence  and  the  impending 
punishment  which  had  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  discharge.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult of  his  reticence  was  that  he  found 
himself  pressed  to  accompany  the  candi- 
date, and  use  the  officer's  supposed  influ- 
ence with  Sir  William,  who  was  under- 
stood to  be  indifferent  to  politics,  to  vote 
for  the  right  man. 

Colonel  Bell  yielded  against  his  judg- 
ment to  the  pressure  put  upon  him,  and 
drove  in  a  carriage  full  of  ardent  electors, 
who  would  take  no  refusal,  to  Whitehills. 

The  visitors  experienced  more  regret 
for  the  deterioration  of  the  fine  old  place 
than  for  the  degradation  of  the  new  squire. 
There  were  traces  of  changed  days  as  the 
party  drew  near  the  house.  Of  course, 
Sir  William's  dissipation  had  been  of  a 
cheap  and  mean  order  compared  with  that 
of  some  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  still 
an  ample  supply  of  ready  money  to  squan- 
der and  work  mischief  with  ;  none  of  the 
grand  old  trees  had  been  felled,  the  park 
had  not  been  used  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for 
very  conspicuous  signs  of  downfall  in 
other  respects.  No  gate  was  off  its  hinges, 
no  fence  was  full  of  holes,  no  path  posi- 
tively overgrown.  But  the  exquisite  dainty 
trimness  of  an  English  gentleman's  place, 
which  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  late 
Sir  John's  day,  was  wanting.  Weeds 
were  cropping  up,  borders  left  ragged, 
branches  brok.en  and  untrimmed.  Some 
cottages  which  the  young  squire  had  be- 
gun to  build,  in  which  he  had  taken  an 
interest,  stood  half  built,  as  the  masons 
had  left  them  on  the  first  of  the  winter 
frosts.  In  the  mean  time  the  builder  had 
come  to  grief,  and  failed  to  fulfil  his  coo- 
tract.  But  no  fresh  contract  had  been 
entered  into,  and  the  uncompleted  houses, 
like  unfulfilled  promises,  appealed  mourn- 
fully to  the  passer-by.  There  had  been 
an  old-fashioned  lamp,  since  the  days  of 
links  and  their  extinguishers,  which, 
though  seldom  used,  was  left  to  hang  in 
its  place  above  the  principal  gate  it  was 
supposed  to  grace.  Its  thick,  dim  glass 
had  been  smashed  recently,  and  remained 
in  a  few  jagged  fragments  in  the  metal 
framework.  A  baker's  van,  which  ought 
to  have  been  taken  round  to  the  back  of 
the  house,  had  boldly  driven  up  to  the 
front  entrance  and  stopped  the  way,  as  if 
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there  were  no  chance  of  a  dispute  with  a 
vehicle  of  higher  estate.  The  thin  wedge 
of  neglect  and  aggression  was  introduced, 
and  the  rest  would  follow,  until  the  house 
became  as  great  a  wreck  as  its  master. 

Lady  Thwaite  was  abroad,  as  usual,  and 
if  she  returned  in  time,  did  not  show  her 
face  amidst  the  tawdry  splendor  of  her 
drawing-room. 

Colonel  Bell  did  not  think  the  haggard- 
faced  man  in  the  rumpled,  mud-bespat- 
tered clothes,  in  which  he  might  have 
slept  for  a  week,  who  reluctantly  came  in 
answer  to  their  summons,  was  an  improve- 
ment on  his  young  sergeant.  The  latter, 
in  spite  of  his  fits  of  excess,  had  been 
wont  to  turn  out  on  parade  scrupulously 
neat  and  smart,  as  became  a  gallant  sol- 
dier. 

"  How  are  you,  Thwaite  ?  You  see  I 
have  looked  you  up  when  I  am  in  the 
country,"  stammered  Colonel  Bell  a  little 
nervously.  "  I  have  come  to  ask  a  favor 
from  you  in  renewing  our  acquaintance. 
Will  you,  if  you  have  no  objection,  lend 
your  support  to  my  friend  on  the  hustings 
and  at  the  polling-booth  next  week?" 

Sir  William  did  not  take  the  hand  held 
out.  He  stood  still,  and  glared  with  his 
blood-shot  eyes  at  the  speaker. 

"  It  wasn't  I  who  ever  asked  any  favor 
of  you,  Colonel  Bell,  that  you  should  seek 
a  return  from  me,"  he  said  in  a  thick, 
altered  voice.  "  You  have  forgotten,  sir, 
or  your  wits  are  wool-gathering.  It  was 
my  poor  sister  Jen.  Do  you  remember 
her,  or  was  she  too  humble  a  lot  to  stick 
in  your  memory  ?  I  was  told  that  she 
went  down  on  her  marrow-bones  to  you, 
though  she  was  a  proud  woman  in  her 
way,  was  Jen,  if  you  had  knowed  it;  but 
you  pushed  her  away,  and  said  discipline 
could  not  be  set  aside,  not  though  a  wom- 
an's heart  were  to  break  —  as  hers  was 
brokeri  by  that  date  —  or  a  young  rascal 
be  doomed  to  the  gallows,  since  there 
was  nothing  else  he  could  hope  for  after 
that  morning's  work." 

He  stopped  speaking  to  a  dumbfounded 
company,  while  Colonel  Bell,  with  a  face  as 
red  as  fire,  or  his  old  mufti,  muttered, — 

"I  thought  it  had  been  made  up,  and 
the  past  forgotten,"  and  began  to  back  to 
the  door. 

But  Sir  William  arrested  him.  "  When 
it  comes  to  that,  you  did  your  duty,  old 
Bell — we're  meeting  as  equals  to-day, 
ain't  we?  which  is  more  than  I  ever  did. 
I  can't  ask  you  or  your  friends  to  eat  or 
drink  with  me,  for  though  we're  social 
equals,  you  and  I  know  that  would  not  be 
fitting.     But  you're  welcome  to  ray  vote, 


though,  bless  you !  my  presence  on  the 
hustings  would  be  no  credit  to  your  man. 
I  can  slink  up  with  the  ruck  to  the  booth, 
and  give  you  what  Jen  herself,  had  she 
been  here  and  a  voter,  would  have  given 
you  freely,  man.  For  though  you  were 
hard  we  always  held  you  honest,  and 
though  you  helped  to  do  for  me  —  that's 
neither  here  nor  there,  I  was  going  to  the 
dogs  anyway,  and  would  have  reached 
them  in  the  long  run  without  your  aid,  I 
take  it.  I  have  that  faith  in  you  and  your 
choice  that  I  believe  it  will  be  the  coun- 
try's own  fault  —  as  it  was  mine  —  if  it 
don't  do  as  well  as  it  deserves  under  the 
rule  of  the  likes  of  you,  old  Bell !  " 

"What  a  strange  character!"  "Who 
v\fas  Jen  ?  "  "  What  on  earth  had  you  to 
do  with  him  besides  giving  him  his  dis- 
charge, colonel  ?  "  "  At  least  we've  got 
his  vote,  which  was  what  we  wanted," 
was  chorused  round  the  ofHcer  when  the 
party  had  reached  their  carriage. 

"Yes,  yes,  you've  got  his  vote,  and  I 
really  believe  you've  me  to  thank  for  it," 
said  the  colonel,  wiping  his  forehead  ; 
"but  I'll  be  shot  if  I  undertake  such  an- 
other encounter  on  your  account,  Charlie. 
That  fellow  Thwaite  must  have  been  as 
mad  as  a  hatter  from  the  beginning. 
Scrapes  ?  oh  !  of  course ;  a  fellow  like  him 
was  safe  to  be  in  a  thousand  scrapes." 

Some  of  the  stories  with  which  the 
country  was  ringing  reached  Lady  Fermor. 
Then  she  assailed  her  granddaughter  in 
the  privacy  of  the  old  lady's  dressing- 
room.  "Have  you  heard  the  news.  Iris? 
Sir  William  Thwaite  has  broken  out,  and 
sits  drinking  himself  to  death  with  carters 
and  quarrymen,  and  tramps,  for  anything 
I  can  tell."  The  speaker  fixed  her  hol- 
low, gleaming  eyes  on  Iris's  face,  and 
spoke  with  deliberate  calmness.  "  He 
and  his  beggar-wife  are  at  daggers-draw- 
ing, so  it  is  feared  murder  may  be  com- 
mitted and  somebody  hung  for  it.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  for  your  work,  girl? 
We  have  all  got  our  sins  to  answer  for, 
but  I  should  say  that  was  something  to 
have  on  one's  conscience." 

"  It  is  not  my  work,  and  it  need  not  lie 
heavy  on  my  conscience,"  protested  Iris, 
with  her  whitening  face.  But  though  she 
knew  she  spoke  the  truth,  and  would  not 
be  silent,  because  she  was  not  afraid  to 
maintain  her  innocence  in  such  hearing, 
when  she  got  to  her  room  she  shed  bitter 
tears.  "  Grandmamma  accuses  me,  and 
Lucy  bids  me  rejoice  in  having  escaped 
such  a  miserable  fate  ;  and  I  —  what  can 
I  do  but  cry  to  God  to  have  mercy  on  his 
lost  sheep,  his  lost  children  ?  " 
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From  The  National  Review. 
IN  THE   LAST   CENTURY. 

I. 

In  1837  there  died  in  Rome  a  poor  and 
neglected  octogenarian,  the  Abate  Lucan- 
tonio  Benedetti.  Born  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Clement  XIII.,  he  had  witnessed 
the  accession  of  six  popes,*  and  had 
minutely  chronicled  the  sights  and  events 
of  at  least  five  of  their  reigns.  Such  a 
record,  even  if  made  by  a  blockhead,  could 
not  fail  to  be  interesting;  and  Abate  Be- 
nedetti was  no  blockhead,  but  a  man  of 
excellent  parts  and  great  keenness  of  ob- 
servation. His  voluminous  diaries  have 
never  been  published,  but  they  have  fallen 
into  good  hands,  and  recently  furnished 
an  accomplished  writer,  Signer  David 
Silvagni,  with  the  materials  for  the  first 
part  of  the  remarkably  interesting  work 
on  "  Roman  Life  in  the  XVI IL  and  XIX. 
Centuries,"  f  from  which  this  sketch  has 
been  compiled. 

And  the  patient  diarist  who  wrote  for 
his  own  pleasure,  and  without  thought  of 
publicity,  may  be  said  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  book.  For  he  had  an  eventful  career, 
was  a  courtier,  conspirator,  prisoner,  and 
exile,  and  throughout  all  vicissitudes  pre- 
served an  unblemished  integrity  and  firm- 
ness of  character.  Circumstances  brought 
him  in  contact  with  most  of  the  prominent 
personages  on  the  political  and  social 
stage,  and  the  modest  abate  is  no  ignoble 
figure  in  the  motley  scene. 

As  page  to  Donna  Marianna  d'Este, 
wife  of  Prince  Lorenzo  Colonna,  he  was  an 
eye-witness,  in  his  fourteenth  year,  of  the 
splendid  pageant  celebrating  the  acces- 
sion of  Clement  XIV.  This  was  the  last 
pope  who  rode  through  the  streets  of 
Rome  on  horseback  to  take  possession  of 
the  Lateran  with  the  old  mediaeval  pomp 
and  ceremonial.  The  pontifical  prestige 
was  already  beginning  to  be  shaken,  and 
Clement's  courageous  decree  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits  was  soon  to  raise 
him  a  host  of  enemies  throughout  Catho- 
lic Europe. 

In  the  days  of  Benedetti's  youth  Rome 
still  wore  the  aspect  of  a  city  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  It  was  a  labyrinth  of  winding 
streets,  unlighted,  unnamed,  and  unnum- 
bered. Every  trade  kept  to  its  own  spe- 
cial locality,  and,  in  lack  of  shop-fronts, 
advertised  its  wares  by  painted  signs  and 
emblems.      Cattle    were    herded    in   the 

•  Namely,  Clement  XIV.,  Pius  VI.,  Pius  VII.,  Leo 
XII.,  Pius  VIII.,  Gregory  XVI. 

t  La  Corte  e  la  Society  Romana  nei  Secoli  XVIII.  e 
XIX.,  per  Eiavid  Silvagni.  Vols.  i.  and  iu  Florence : 
i83i  and  1S83. 


Colosseum  and  Forum,  and  the  Arch  of 
Constantine  was  half  buried  in  the  earth. 
Justice  was  administered  with  circum- 
stances of  barbaric  ferocity.  It  was  a  com- 
mon sight  to  see  unlucky  coachmen  pub- 
licly tortured  in  the  Corso  for  no  worse 
guilt  than  that  of  driving  through  the 
streets  during  the  hours  reserved  for 
Carnival  frolics;  and  the  erection  of  the 
gallows  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  first 
Saturday  in  Carnival,  was  in  fact  the  sig- 
nal of  the  opening  of  the  season  for  public 
sports.  And  the  condemned  criminals 
despatched,  the  hangman's  assistants 
would  presently  join  the  gay  crowd  in  the 
Corso  disguised  as  clowns  and  panta- 
loons. Down  to  the  first  year  of  the  pres- 
ent century  malefactors  were  quartered 
and  burned  on  the  Campo  dei  Fiori,  and 
for  many  years  later  the  pillory  and  the 
wooden  horse  remained  familiar  objects 
in  other  parts  of  Rome,  although  both 
were  temporarily  abolished  during  the 
Napoleonic  rule. 

Those  were  the  days  of  unbridled  lux- 
ury and  corruption  among  the  higher 
classes,  of  brute  ferocity  among  the 
masses  at  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid. 
Yet,  violence,  bloodthirstiness,  and  igno- 
rance notwithstanding,  the  Roman  popo- 
lani  had  a  certain  rough  nobility  of  their 
own.  They  were  earnest  patriots  and 
intensely  proud  of  their  race.  "  3emo 
sangue  d'  Enea  "(We  are  sons  of  Eneas) 
was  an  assertion  frequently  heard  from 
their  lips.  They  were  neither  servile  nor 
treacherous;  if  quick  to  strike,  they  were 
also  quick  to  forgive,  and  their  mirth  was 
as  hearty  as  their  anger  was  fierce.  Your 
true  Roman  pleb.  of  whichever  Rione  — 
of  Regola,  Trastevere,  or  iMonti  —  had 
the  deepest  contempt  for  shopkeepers, 
and  disdained  to  earn  his  bread  by  menial 
or  sedentary  occupations.  It  was  not  un- 
til the  Revolution  of  1848  and  1849  that 
the  barriers  of  class  and  caste  were  to 
some  extent  destroyed.  He  exercised  his 
muscles  rather  than  his  wits,  and  was  by 
choice  either  butcher  or  boatman,  fisher 
or  carman,  porter,  tanner,  or  stone-break- 
er. He  had  no  turn,  however,  for  agricul- 
tural labor,  and  even  to  this  day  the 
Campagna  is  cultivated  exclusively  by 
men  from  the  Abruzzi  or  the  Marches. 
Always  in  the  open  air,  working  strenu- 
ously but  in  short  spurts,  ihesQ  popoiani 
were  a  fine,  hardy  race,  and  did  honor  to 
the  picturesque  costumes  which  are  row 
little  worn  save  by  artists'  models.  And 
although  their  frequent  festivities  gener- 
ally ended  in  strite  and  bloodshed,  they 
always  began  with  song  and  dance;  and 
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the  cantastorie^  or  itinerant  story-teller, 
drove  a  fine  trade  with  endless  narra- 
tives of  the  feats  of  Rinaldo,  the  "  Reali 
di  Francia,"  or  time-worn  lej^ends  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  One  of  their  favorite 
games  was  the  sassojalatn,  in  which  Tras- 
teverini  and  Monticiani  challenged  one 
another  to  battle  with  stones.  This  brutal 
pastime  took  place  in  the  Forum,  where 
fragments  of  sculpture  and  masonry  sup- 
plied the  requisite  weapons,  and  stretched 
many  combatants  bleeding  on  the  field. 

Of  all  these  things  the  diligent  abate 
has  much  to  record,  and  they  form  a 
strange  and  barbaric  background  to  his 
descriptions  of  pontifical  ceremonies  and 
processions,  of  sumptuous  prelates  and 
jewelled  dames.  In  attendance  on  a  lady 
maintaining  almost  regal  state,  the  young 
Benedetti  naturally  mixed  in  the  highest 
society.  We  drive  with  him  in  gilded 
coaches  to  the  entertainments  of  the  Co- 
lonna,  the  magnificent  garden  parties  of 
Marquis  Zagnoni  at  the  Villa  Sciarra,  and 
are  introduced  to  all  the  celebrities  of  the 
day.  We  are  shown  an  immense  variety 
of  obsolete  customs,  and  witness  the  be- 
ginning of  the  storm  that  was  finally  to 
transmute  the  old  Rome  of  the  popes  into 
the  capital  of  modern  Italy.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  more  characteristic  of  the 
pride  of  the  eighteenth-century  Roman 
nobles  than  the  superb  humility  displayed 
by  them  at  the  baptism  of  their  children.'' 
If  no  potentate  or  dignitary  of  the  highest 
class  was  available  as  sponsor,  they  inva- 
riably chose  mendicant  friars,  or  even 
street  beggars,  to  fill  that  post.  And  ci 
propos  of  baptismal  rites,  Benedetti  tells 
us  that,  during  the  Lenten  season  of  1794, 
all  Rome  flocked  to  the  christening  of  a 
couple  of  converted  Jewesses.  Both  were 
newly  married  women  ;  but  their  baptism 
annulled  their  marriage  vows.  They  were 
now  Christian  virgins,  and  duly  discarded 
their  husbands  at  the  church  door.  The 
poor  men  were  crazed  with  grief,  but 
could  obtain  no  redress.  Who  cared  for 
the  feelings  of  "dogs  of  Jews".'^  Until 
delivered  from  official  persecution  by  de- 
cree of  the  f>ench  conquerors  in  1798, 
all  Hebrews  were  compelled  to  wear  a 
badge  of  their  slavery,  in  the  form  of  the 
yellow  cloth  or  sciamano  afiixed  to  their 
hats,  and  wb.ich  made  them  a  mark  for 
the  insults  of  the  mob. 

II. 

A  WORD  must  be  said  of  the  position  of 

our   abate.     He  belonged  to  a  well  to-do 

family  of  Genazzano,  of  no  pretensions  to 

nobility,  but   which,  in   another  country, 
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would  have  had  a  definite  standing  among 
the  landed  gentry.  But  in  Rome  com- 
moners were  not  counted  as  gentlefolk, 
and  to  avoid  being  confused  with  the 
bourgeoisie,  which  ranked  little  higher 
than  the  populace,  they  generally  assumed 
the  dress  and  the  title  of  abati,  without 
being  necessarily  celibates  or  ecclesias- 
tics. Benedetti  had  a  right  to  the  title  in 
virtue  of  his  post  in  the  Curia,  but  the 
majority  of  these  lay  abati  were  profes- 
sional men,  obliged  thus  to  hang  on,  as  it 
were,  to  the  skirts  of  Mother  Church  in 
order  to  be  distinguished  from  the  shop- 
keeping  class.  But  neither  they  nor  their 
wives  might  wear  velvet  nor  brocade,  nor 
were  they  privileged  to  display  armorial 
bearings  on  their  carriages  and  liveries. 
They  must  never  forget  that  they  ranked 
as  gentlemen  by  courtesy,  and  not  by 
right,  like  the  employes  of  the  Curia.  In- 
deed, two  of  the  popes,  Urban  VIII.  and 
Benedict  XIII.,  had  issued  decrees  for- 
bidding laymen  to  use  the  ecclesiastical 
dress,  under  pain  of  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, and,  though  never  enforced,  these 
decrees  remained  unrevoked.  Accord- 
ingly no  abate,  however  wealthy,  ever 
dared  to  imitate  the  domestic  luxury  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  whose  palaces  still 
show  the  accumulated  splendor  of  centu- 
ries. On  the  contrary,  their  houses  were 
plain,  their  habits  austerely  simple.  They 
indulged  in  no  comfort,  apparently  in  no 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  these  middle-class  families  were 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  repression  and 
restraint.  Paternal  despotism  was  the 
household  rule.  No  wife  addressed  her 
husband  by  his  Christian  name  without 
the  prefix  of  "Signor;"  children  ad- 
dressed their  parents  as  "  Signor  Padre  " 
and  "  Signora  Madre,"  bowing  low  before 
them,  kissing  their  hands,  and  never 
venturing  to  speak  or  move  without  leave. 
The  father  spoke  to  wife  and  children,  as 
to  his  servants,  in  the  second  person  plu- 
ral, instead  of  using  the  familiar  tu  as 
with  equals. 

Nowadays  Roman  children  enjoy  even 
more  liberty  than  their  English  contempo- 
raries, and  are  acknowledged  and  petted 
tyrants  to  whose  whims  all  must  give  way. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century  parents 
chiefly  thought  how  to  keep  their  off- 
spring quiet  with  least  trouble  to  them- 
selves. So  the  tightly  swaddled  infants 
were  suspended  in  conical  frames,  called 
bigonci,  and  the  following  precautions 
taken  for  their  welfare  :  a  coral  with  bells 
was  hung  round  their  necks  to  keep  off  the 
evil  eye,  an  Agnus  Dei  to  avert    m.ortal 
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danger,  a  tassel  of  moleskin  to  guard 
them  from  witchcraft,  and  gold  rings  put 
in  their  ears  to  preserve  their  sight.  Thus 
equipped,  what  could  harm  them  ?  They 
were  suckled  for  two  years ;  then  weaned, 
and  sent  to  a  dame-school.  Here  they 
were  wedged  in  little  chairs,  and  made  to 
sit  still  the  whole  day,  with  intervals  of 
kneeling  to  lisp  out  Latin  prayers  they 
could  not  understand,  and  at  evening  went 
home  just  in  time  to  be  packed  off  to  bed. 
After  a  few  years  of  this  rSgime^  they 
were  transferred  to  schools  where  order 
was  maintained  by  the  rod,  the  pillory, 
and  the  degradation  of  tracing  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  dirty  floors  with  their 
tongues.  When  at  home  their  only  li- 
censed amusement  consisted  in  dressing 
up  as  priests,  erecting  play  altars,  and 
making  presepii  at  Christmas.  As  all 
know,  a  presepio  is  a  pasteboard  repre- 
sentation of  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  with 
puppets  grouped  as  Virgin  and  Child,  an- 
gels, shepherds,  etc.  In  Italian  churches 
very  beautiful  presepii  with  artistic  fig- 
ures, and  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  green- 
ery, are  always  shown  at  Christmas,  and 
in  Sicily  the  scene  is  often  represented  by 
living  actors. 

Superstitious  terror  played  a  great  part 
in  the  education  of  these  unlucky  eigh- 
teenth-century children.  Roman  mothers 
and  maids  checked  their  naughtiness  by 
threats  of  ogres  and  bogies,  wehr-wolves, 
witches,  and  spectres,  and  they  were 
taught  to  expect  to  be  carried  off  by  the 
devil  in  person.  Later  on  came  the  semi- 
nary for  the  boys,  the  convent  for  girls, 
and  in  many  cases  they  did  not  re-enter 
their  father's  door  until  their  education 
was  supposed  to  be  completed,  and  then 
only  to  be  married  off  to  husbands  and 
wives  of  their  parents'  choice,  or  coaxed 
into  taking  the  tonsure  or  the  veil.  And 
girls  who  shrank  from  the  cloister,  yet  for 
whom  no  suitable  bridegrooms  could  be 
found,  generally  became  "house-nuns," 
and,  assuming  a  semi-conventual  garb,  led 
a  life  of  seclusion  and  prayer  in  their  own 
homes. 

But  our  chronicler,  Lucantonio  Bene- 
detti,  had  an  unusually  liberal  training  for 
one  of  his  class.  His  father,  being  a  land- 
owner at  Genazzano,  where  the  Colonna 
had  vast  estates,  obtained  for  his  twelve 
years'  old  son  the  post  of  page  in  the 
suite  of  Donna  Marianna,  princess  of  that 
house.  The  lad's  observant  faculties 
were  sharpened  by  the  opportunities  of 
his  office,  and  he  soon  began  to  take  notes 
of  the  scenes  and  events  that  passed  be- 
fore his  eyes.     His  patron,  Don  Lorenzo 


Colonna,  grand  constable  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  was  at  that  time  the  greatest 
man  in  Rome.  The  Colonna  Palace  was 
the  resort  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  of  ambassadors,  nobles,  and 
all  other  persons  of  distinction.  The 
page-inwaiting  heard  all  that  went  on  : 
witty  society  talk,  political  news,  all  that 
was  said  of  the  long-standing  contro- 
versy between  Jesuits  and  Jansenists,  and 
the  echoes  of  the  daring  discussions  car- 
ried on  beyond  the  Alps  by  Voltaire  and 
his  contemporaries.  Even  in  Rome  it 
was  growing  the  fashion  to  dabble  in  phil- 
osophy and  scepticism. 

The  little  page  looked  up  to  Donna 
Marianna  with  admiring  eyes,  and  seems 
soon  to  have  won  her  attention  by  an  act 
of  boyish  gallantry.  For  he  dates  his 
favor  from  the  day  when,  the  steps  for 
mounting  into  her  higR  coach  being  miss- 
ing, he  sprang  forward  and  offered  his 
knee  as  a  substitute.  Perhaps  he  was  a 
pretty  boy  of  the  Cherubino  type,  for  he 
was  evidently  smiled  on  by  ladies.  He 
retained  his  pageship  until,  having  fin- 
ished his  legal  studies  and  passed  his 
examination  (fancy  Cherubino  reading 
law!),  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  Curia, 
and  exchanged  his  court  dress  for  the  so- 
ber black  of  an  abate.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  married,  but  continued  to  fre- 
quent the  gay  world,  and  particularly  the 
Palazzo  Colonna.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  reign  of  Pius  VL  almost  perpetual 
Carnival  was  held  in  Rome,  and  Bene- 
detti  was  present  at  every  festivity.  But, 
although  a  lover  of  pleasure,  he  was  no 
time-serving  fribble,  and  throughout  his 
long  life  remained  an  earnestly,  devoted 
adherent  of  the  papacy  and  the  temporal 
power.  He  did  his  best  to  aid  the  hope- 
less resistance  to  the  French,  and  ad- 
mired the  efforts  of  Prince  Colonna  to 
organize  some  kind  of  an  army.  He  re- 
cords his  grief  at  the  entry  of  the  repub- 
lican troops  on  the  loth  February,  1798, 
and  a  week  later  was  plunged  in  despair 
by  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  the  octo- 
genarian pope.  And  when  Pius  died  at 
Valence  the  following  year,  the  abate's 
unconstrained  laments  exposed  him  to 
the  wrath  of  the  French,  and  cost  him  his 
liberty.  Released  from  prison  during  the 
brief  Neapolitan  occupation  of  Rome,  he 
soon  beheld  the  fresh  triumphs  of  the 
hated  invaders,  their  tyranny,  and  their 
pillage. 

It  is  hardly  astonishing  that  this  faith- 
ful abate,  who  saw  the  whole  fabric  of 
his  Roman  world  demolished  by  the 
strokes  of  these  iconoclasts,  should  have 
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failed  to  see  the  good  that  followed  their 
ravages,  and  should  not  have  discerned 
that  mediaeval  institutions  had  to  be  swept 
away  to  clear  the  ground  for  modern  prog- 
ress. 

The  election  of  Pius  VII.  put  an  end  to 
Benedetti's  sufferings.  Now  at  last,  he 
thought,  the  good  old  times  would  be 
restored  !  But  his  joy  was  brief.  The 
relations  between  the  real  master  of  Rome, 
General  Miollis,  and  its  nominal  lord, 
Pope  Pius,  became  more  and  more  em- 
broiled; and  exactly  when  Cardinal  Pac- 
ca's  plot  against  the  French  seemed 
nearly  ripe  for  execution,  the  conspirators 
—  among  whom  was  our  abate  —  were 
thunderstruck  by  the  famous  escalade  of 
the  Quirinal,  the  summary  arrest  and  ab- 
duction of  the  holy  father!  Intrigue  and 
excommunication  were  futile  weapons 
against  the  rough-and-ready  measures  of 
these  fire-eating  French. 

Still  Benedetti's  loyalty  remained  un- 
shaken. Rather  than  swear  the  required 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor,  he  chose 
imprisonment,  the  confiscation  of  his  prop- 
erty, and  exile  to  Corsica.  His  firmness 
is  all  the  more  admirable  when  we  note 
that,  whereas  he  sacrificed  everything  to 
his  principles,  and  left  his  family  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors,  his  noble  pa- 
tron, Don  Lorenzo  Colonna,  had  gone 
with  the  stream  and  been  created  prince 
and  senator  of  the  new  empire.  Not  un- 
til after  six  years'  banishment  could  the 
abate  return  to  his  wife  and  children  in 
Rome.  By  that  time  his  health  was 
broken,  his  fortune  gone,  his  lands  rav- 
aged, his  house  sacked;  but  his  creed 
was  unchanged,  and  he  resumed  his  legal 
work  with  industry  and  zeal.  Naturally 
the  French  invasion  had  wrought  changes 
in  attire  as  well  as  in  greater  things,  but 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life  Benedetti  re- 
tained the  dress  of  an  abate,  with  pigtail, 
small  clothes,  etc.  So  deep  was  his  de- 
testation of  everything  connected  with  the 
French,  that  he  would  never  eat  potatoes 
because  that  vegetable  had  been  intro- 
duced by  them  into  Italy.  Still,  while 
hating  Napoleon  as  an  usurper,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  greatness,  and  always 
styled  him  Jupiter  Tonans.  He  had  hap- 
py epithets  of  his  own  for  all  contempo- 
rary personages.  Clement  XIV.  was  the 
"  Political  Pope  ;  "  Pius  VI.  the  "  Ostenta- 
tious ;  "  Pius  VII.  the  "Saintly;"  Leo 
XII.  the  "Over-zealous."  For  Cardinal 
Albani  he  had  the  highest  esteem,  and 
called  him  the  "last  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Church,"  Pacca  was  the  "De- 
vout," Consalvi  "a  Machiavellian."     Yet, 


while  disapproving  the  maxims  contained 
in  it,  MachiavelH's  "Prince"  was  his  own 
favorite  study.  His  best-loved  poets  were 
Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Metastasio,  and,  in 
true  eighteenth-century  spirit,  he  specially 
loved  the  last  and  least  of  the  trio.  Next 
to  these  he  loved  Alfieri,  and  had  some 
liking  for  Monti  as  a  poet,  although  de- 
spising him  as  a  man. 

He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
used  to  think  Piccini  the  best  of  compos- 
ers, until  Rossini's  operas  confounded  all 
his  theories  and  gave  his  taste  a  more 
modern  turn.  He  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  both  masters,  and  once  told 
Rossini  that  his  strains  had  taught  him 
to  believe  in  the  fable  of  Orpheus.  Nat- 
urally the  theatre  has  a  large  place  in  his 
diaries.  He  reminds  us  that  no  woman 
was  allowed  to  tread  the  Roman  stage 
before  1798,  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, and  that  the  first  female  singer  en- 
gaged with  the  sanction  of  the  papal 
authorities  was  La  Bertinatti,  who  in  1803 
was  prima  donna  in  the  "Selvaggia"  of 
Niccolini.  Evidently  the  morals  of  the 
general  public  required  closer  care  than 
those  of  the  aristocracy,  for  the  highest 
ladies  in  Rome  had  long  distinguished 
themselves  in  private  theatricals;  and  the 
tone  of  society  talk  was  even  freer  than  in 
France. 

Benedetti  has  much  to  say  of  the  ladies 
of  his  time,  declaring  that  his  early  pa- 
troness, Princess  Colonna,  was  the  worthi- 
est of  them  all,  Pauline  Buonaparte  the 
most  beautiful,  the  Countess  of  Albany 
the  most  cultivated,  Princess  Altieri  the 
most  piquante.  Princess  Santa  Croce  the 
wittiest.  Princess  Rezzonico  the  maddest. 
But  the  mighty  events  he  had  seen  ac- 
complished had  not  taught  him  to  com- 
prehend the  movement  of  the  times.  He 
admitted  that  Leo  XII.  was  unduly  anx- 
ious to  re-establish  the  old  order  of  things, 
yet  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  adapt  his 
mind  to  modern  change.  While  admiring 
Consalvi,  he  accused  that  statesman  of 
derogating  from  the  sound  principles  of 
the  Roman  Curia;  and  he  regarded  the 
French  Revolution  as  a  social  cataclysm 
that  could  leave  no  lasting  effects. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
Benedetti's  staunch  fidelity  received  no 
reward.  He  was  respected,  of  course, 
but  always  put  aside  in  favor  of  newer 
and  perhaps  less  incorruptible  men;  and 
loudly  as  he  had  rejoiced  in  the  papal 
restoration,  he  can  scarcely  have  approved 
of  the  reaction  that  accompanied  it.  What, 
for  instance,  can  this  lover  of  culture  have 
thought  of  the  summary  destitution  of  all 
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university  professors  nominated  by  the 
French  ?  When  some  one  ventured  a 
protest  in  favor  of  the  chair  of  archaeol- 
otry,  the  prelate  at  the  head  of  the  "  Sapi- 
enza  "  college  testily  replied  that  archae- 
oloo^y  was  "  a  French  innovation^''  and 
that  the  only  sciences  approved  by  the 
o^overnment  were  theology,  jurisprudence, 
and  a  smattering  of  medicine. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  man  of  a 
vanishing  generation,  standing,  as  it  were, 
abridge  the  gulf  parting  the  Rome  of  the 
eighteenth  from  that  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  was  his  mode  of  interpreting  the 
paternal  right.  By  a  variation  on  heredi- 
tary habits  of  mind,  he  was  a  fond,  but 
excessively  selfish  father.  His  children 
had  been  created  for  himself,  not  for 
others,  he  said.  Accordingly  his  three 
daughters  were  kept  in  the  strictest  seclu- 
sion, all  suitors  excluded,  and  he  would 
neither  marry  nor  make  nuns  of  them. 
One  of  the  three  contrived  to  evade  his 
watchfulness  and  made  a  runaway  match, 
but  the  others  bloomed  and  faded  on  the 
parent  stem. 

III. 

One  of  the  most  singular  social  inci- 
dents of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  was 
the  appearance  of  Joseph  Balsamo,  better 
known  as  Count  Cagliostro;  and  Rome 
was  the  scene  of  the  events  leading  to 
the  exposure  and  condemnation  of  this 
prince  of  charlatans. 

With  the  ever-reviving  "spiritualistic  " 
craze  present  to  our  minds,  there  is  noth- 
ing astonishing  in  the  credulity  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Human  nature  is  the 
same  in  all  ages,  and  everywhere  there 
must  be  a  proportion  of  dupes  ready  to 
believe  that  human  affairs  can  be  righted 
by  supernatural  means.  Belief  in  the 
marvellous  is  the  pleasantest  and  easiest 
of  beliefs,  for  it  satisfies  the  imagination, 
inflames  desire,  and  puts  an  end  to  all 
personal  responsibility  and  effort;  and  a 
hundred  years  ago,  especially  in  Italy, 
credulity  was  in  the  air.  Men  saw  their 
old  superstitions  shattered  by  the  advance 
of  science,  yet  their  minds  failed  to  grasp 
these  new  truths.  So  science  itself  was 
then  looked  upon  as  sorcery;  and  it  was 
reported  of  the  mathematician  Nicola 
Zucchi  that  his  knowledge  was  infused 
into  him  by  an  enchanted  hat.  Everyone 
believed  more  or  less  in  magic,  charms, 
enchantments,  and  amulets.  Many  even 
among  the  most  sceptical  in  religious  mat- 
ters gave  full  credence  to  mesmerism, 
chiromancy,  and  every  kind  of  trickery. 
The  eighteenth    century  fairly   swarmed 


with  alchemists,  beginning  with  Johann 
Friedrich  Bottger,  who,  in  1700,  went 
about  the  world  selling  a  powder  sup- 
posed to  transmute  the  commonest  sub- 
stances into  gold.  Frederic  William  of 
Prussia  and  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  turn 
imprisoned  him  in  order  to  extort  the 
precious  secret,  and,  as  all  know,  Bottger 
actually  enriched  the  latter  monarch  by 
a  discovery  almost  as  valuable  in  applying 
kaoline  to  the  fabrication  of  Meissen 
ware. 

The  Sicilian,  Balsamo,  had  already  vis- 
ited Rome  in  1773,  but  at  that  time  was 
little  more  than  an  ordinary  swindler, 
chiefly  celebrated  for  the  dexterity  with 
which  he  had  committed  every  crime  in 
the  Decalogue,  and  for  the  easy  audacity 
with  which  he  assumed  new  names  and 
professions.  But  he  now  returned  there 
backed  by  a  European  reputation.  In 
Germany  many  believed  him  to  be  a  su- 
pernatural being.  In  Naples  and  Sicily, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  he  declared 
himself  the  possessor  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  elixir  of  life,  and  of  all  man- 
ner of  philtres  and  love  charms.  He  also 
claimed  the  power  of  enlarging  precious 
stones,  and  transmuting  mercury  into 
gold.  In  London  he  threw  off  the  name 
of  Balsamo,  blossomed  forth .  as  Count 
Cagliostro,  and  became  head  of  the  Free- 
masons. For  a  time  the  town  rano[  with 
the  marvels  attributed  to  the  mysterious 
stranger,  who  made  so  great  a  display  of 
wealth  and  excited  the  public  wonder"  by 
allusions  to  his  past  life  in  remote  ages. 
He  was  equally  successful  in  France,  un- 
til the  famous  episode  of  the  diamond 
necklace  brought  about  his  disgrace  and 
expulsion.  Sooner  or  later  his  tricks 
were  everywhere  unmasked,  yet  so  great 
was  his  personal  influence  that  he  always 
found  fresh  dupes  ready  to  be  gulled. 

At  last,  in  1789,  his  ill  fate  brought  him 
back  to  Rome.  He  was  soon  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  believers,  and  every  one  was 
eager  to  see  his  boasted  marvels.  Bene- 
detti  was  persuaded  to  attend  a  seance^ 
with  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  on  the 
evening  of  September  15th,  1789,  and 
gives  a  full  report  of  it  in  his  diary. 

Cagliostro's  abode  was  the  Villa  Malta, 
near  the  Pincian  Gate,  and  on  arriving  at 
the  entrance  the  abate  and  his  friend 
gave  the  password  to  a  servant  in  livery, 
and  were  led  into  a  splendidly  illuminated 
hall.  The  walls  were  covered  with  geomet- 
rical figures  and  symbols,  and  on  one  of 
them  Benedetti  read  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  — 

Slim  quidqnid  fuit,  est,  et  erit.     Nemo- 
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que    mortalium 
traxit. 

On  all  sides  were  statuettes  of  Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian,  and  Chinese  gods.  The 
hall  was  crowded  with  well-known  per- 
sonages, and,  much  to  his  amazement, 
Benedetti  recognized  among  them  the 
French  ambassador,  Cardinal  Bernis.  At 
one  end  stood  a  species  of  altar  covered 
with  skulls,  stuffed  apes,  live  snakes  and 
owls,  rolls  of  parchment,  retorts,  phials, 
amulets,  packets  of  powders,  and  other 
miscellaneous  objects.  Presently  Count 
Cagliostro  appeared ;  and  Benedetti  re- 
marks :  — 

He  is  a  man  of  middle  heipjht,  stout,  with 
an  air  of  sinister  cunning,  and  a  suspicious  eye, 
exactly  as  he  is  represented  in  the  portrait  I 
have  of  him.  He  was  followed  by  his  wife,  a 
handsome,  well-proportioned  woman,  with  a 
vivacious  expression. 

After  a  few  preliminaries,  Cagliostro 
seated  himself  on  a  tripod,  and  began  to 
speak  as  follows  :  — 

It  is  right  that  I  should  relate  my  life  to  you, 
reveal  my  past,  and  lift  the  dense  veil  that  pre- 
vents you  from  seeing.  .  .  .  Hearken  to  my 
words.  .  .  .  The  boundless  desert  spreads 
around  me,  gigantic  palm-trees  cast  their  shad- 
ows on  the  sand.  I  see  the  quiet  course  of  the 
Nile  ;  the  Sphynx,  obelisks,  columns  stand  in 
their  majesty  before  me.  Behold  these  won- 
drous walls,  these  numerous  temples,  these 
mighty  pyramids,  these  labyrinths !  It  is 
Memphis,  the  sacred  city  !  Behold  the  glori- 
ous King,  Tothmes  HI.,  makes  his  triumphant 
entry,  after  subduing  the  Syrians  and  Canaan- 
ites !  I  see.  .  .  .  But  now  I  pass  to  other 
lands.  Here  is  another  city;  here  is  a  holy 
temple  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  not  to  Osiris. 
New  gods  have  overthrown  the  old.  I  hear 
voices  .  .  .  they  proclaim  the  Prophet,  the 
Son  of  God.  Who  is  it  1  It  is  Christ  !  Yes, 
I  see  Him  :  He  is  at  the  marriage-feast  of 
Cana.     He  is  changing  the  water  into  wine. 

And  hereupon  Cagliostro  started  to  his 
feet,  crying :  — 

Not  He  alone  can  perform  this  miracle.  I, 
too,  can  perform  it ;  vvill  show  it  to  you  all. 
I  will  reveal  the  mystery  ;  nought  is  concealed 
from  me.  I  know  all.  I  am  immortal,  ante- 
diluvian. Nothing  is  impossible  to  me.  Ego 
sum  qui  sum. 

Then  seizing  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  he 
showed  it  to  the  company,  and,  after  mak- 
ing all  taste  it,  poured  some  into  a  huge 
crystal  goblet,  and  added  to  it  a  few  drops 
of  another  liquid  from  a  small  phial.  In- 
stantly the  water  assumed  a  golden  hue, 
and  became  a  sparkling  wine,  like  Orvieto. 
This,  he  said,  was  the  Falernian  used 
by   the  ancient  Romans.     Many  present 


adhuc^velum  <f<?- j  drank  of  it,  and  found  it  excellent.  Ca- 
gliostro then  continued  his  rhapsody,  and 
spoke  as  with  inspired  accents  of  his  fa- 
mous secrets,  his  balsams,  his  elixirs. 
He  produced  a  bottle  of  elixir  which,  he 
said,  was  potent  to  prolong  life  and  re- 
store youth  and  strength.  And,  to  prove 
his  words,  he  administered  doses  of  it  to 
the  oldest  persons  in  the  assembly.  Cer- 
tainly  it  gave  color  to  their  cheeks  and 
brightness  to  their  eyes ;  "  but,"  adds 
Benedetti,  "  it  struck  me  that  a  glass  or 
so  of  old  Montefiascone  might  easily  pro- 
duce the  same  effect." 

The  count  then  mentioned  his  power  of 
enlarging  precious  stones,  and  offered  to 
make  an  experiment  on  the  spot.  Cardi- 
nal Bernis  gave  him  the  fine  diamond  ring 
that  he  always  wore,  and  it  was  thrown 
into  a  crucible  and  various  liquids  poured 
over  it.  Thereupon  Cagliostro  recited  an 
incantation  composed  of  so-called  Egyp- 
tian and  Arabian  words.  He  then  added 
several  powders  to  the  mixture  in  the  cru- 
cible, and  in  a  few  minutes  drew  out  the 
ring  and  restored  it  to  the  cardinal  with  a 
brilliant  almost  double  the  size  of  the 
original  stone.  Bernis  put  on  the  miracu- 
lous ring  with  great  delight;  but  the 
abate's  opinion  was  that  the  cardinal  had 
been  cleverly  tricked  ;  that  the  ring  was 
quite  different  from  his  own,  and  set  with 
a  crystal  instead  of  a  diamond. 

Cagliostro  next  introduced  a  young  girl 
whom  he  called  his  ward,  and  made  her 
fix  her  eyes  on  a  glass  bottle  filled  with 
water.  She  said  that  she  saw  a  road 
leading  from  one  great  city  to  another, 
and  a  vast  crowd  of  men  and  women  run- 
ning forward  and  shouting,  "  Down  with 
the  king!"  Cagliostro  asked  her  what 
place  this  was  ;  and  she  answered  that 
she  heard  the  people  crying,  "To  Ver- 
sailles," and  that  there  was  a  great  gen- 
tleman among  them. 

Thereupon  Cagliostro  turned  to  us,  and 
said:  — 

"  My  ward  has  prophesied  the  future.  Be- 
fore long  Louis  XVL  will  be  attacked  by  the 
people  in  his  Chateau  at  Versailles  ;  the  mob 
will  be  led  by  a  duke;  the  monarchy  will  be 
overthrown,  the  Bastille  destroyed,  and  tyranny 
give  place  to  freedom." 

"  Diamine  !  "  exclaimed  the  French  ambas- 
sador ;  "you  predict  ill  things  for  my  sov- 
ereign !  " 

"  Unfortunately  they  will  all  be  verified,"  re- 
plied the  Count. 

To  this  report  Benedetti  appends  a 
note,  dated  12th  October,  1789:  — 

Cagliostro  spoke  truly  :  on  the  5th  inst.  a 
mob,  mainly  composed  of  women,  and  headed 
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by  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon  attacked  the  king  at 
Versailles. 

This  strange  prediction  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  assembly  at  the  Villa 
Malta.  Some  cried  out  that  the  count 
was  an  impostor,  others  that  he  was  a 
prophet  and  a  man  of  wisdom. 

I  listened  and  looked  on  [writes  Abate  Bene- 
detti]  and  then  I  rose  and  asked  Cagliostro  in 
what  his  science  consisted.     He  replied  :  — 

"The  learned  Lavater,  who  came  from  Basle 
to  Paris  on  purpose  to  see  and  interrogate  me, 
asked  me  the  same  question.  You  shall  Have 
the  same  reply  that  I  gave  to  him  :  In  verbis 
et  herb  is?'' 

Cagliostro  then  made  a  speech  on  Free- 
masonry, and  explained  its  object.  A 
Capuchin  friar  came  forward,  said  that  he 
wished  to  join  the  society,  and  answered 
a  string  of  questions  proposed  by  the 
count,  and  which  were  much  the  same  as 
those  published  in  all  Masonic  manuals. 
Another  person,  named  Vivaldi,  followed 
the  friar's  lead.  Then  the  meeting  broke 
up. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  in  December, 
Cagliostro,  his  wife,  and  the  Capuchin 
were  all  three  summoned  before  the  In- 
quisition. The  count  denied  every  charge 
brought  against  him  ;  but  his  wife  quailed 
at  the  threat  of  torture,  confessed  every- 
thing, and  gave  a  minute  account  of  her 
husband's  career.  Cagliostro  was  con- 
demned to  death  ;  but  Pius  VI.  commuted 
the  punishment  to  perpetual  confinement 
in  the  fortress  of  S.  Leo,  near  San  Ma- 
rino. And  there,  six  years  later,  the  im- 
postor's shameful  existence  came  to  an 
end.  During  his  trial  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  in  the 
identical  cell  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
blameless  Benedetti  when  arrested  by 
General  Miollis. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  abate  en- 
joyed the  personal  acquaintance  of  most 
of  the  notabilities  of  his  time.  He  had 
been  presented  to  all  the  popes  from 
Clement  XIII.  to  Gregory  XVI.;  he  had 
seen  the  emperors  Frederic  II.,  Joseph 
II.,  and  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  Neapolitan 
king  Murat.  He  had  known  Alfieri  and 
Monti  ;  been  intimate  with  Cardinals  Al- 
bani,  Pacca,  and  Consalvi ;  and  on  friendly 
terms  with  Winckelmann,  the  archaeolo- 
gist Visconti,  and  the  sculptor  Canova. 

Alfieri  passed  much  of  his  time  in  Rome 
from  1767  to  the  opening  of  1783;  and,  as 
everywhere  else,  amazed  the  fashionable 
world  by  his  eccentricities.  He  was  often 
to  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  seated  on 
the  balustrade  of  the  Trevi  fountain,  en- 


gaged in  n\unching  bread  and  cheese,  and 
meditating  on  his  work. 

His'horses  were  the  admiration  of  the 
town.  But  although  his  fine,  contemptuous 
face  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  fashion- 
able houses,  he  did  not  mix  much  with  the 
gay  world.  His  days  were  given  to  study, 
and  the  composition  of  his  tragedies,  sev- 
eral of  which  were  written  in  Rome  ;  and 
most  of  his  evenings  were  spent  with  the 
Countess  of  Albany,  or  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  salon  of  that  learned  lady  Maria 
Pizzelli.  It  was  here  that  our  abate  first 
met  the  poet,  and  heard  him  read  his 
"Virginia." 

Benedetti  records  the  sensation  it  pro- 
duced on  hearers  unaccustomed  to  the 
placid  Metastasian  drama.  The  vigorous 
lines  and  daring  sentiments  of  this  new 
tragedy  shook  them  as  by  an  earthquake  ; 
and  the  abate  confesses  that  the  impres- 
sion made  on  himself  was  one  of  terrified 
stupefaction.  "This  Alfieri,"  he  says, 
"  seemed  Cola  di  Rienzi  redivivus.^'* 

No  wonder  that  the  poet  of  freedom 
should  have  been  barely  tolerated  in  papal 
Rome  !  Pius  VI.  had  refused  to  allow  the 
tragedy  of  "  Saul  "  to  be  dedicated  to  him 
notwithstanding  its  Biblical  subject,  and 
the  precedent  of  the  dedication  of  Vol 
taire's  "Mahomet  II."  to  Benedict  XIV 
But,  even  more  than  his  political  opinions 
it  was  his  liaiso?t  with  the  Countess  of  AI 
bany  that  brought  the  poet  into  disfavor. 

The  lady's  husband,  Charles   Edward 
had  meanwhile  consented  to  a  separation 
and   withdrawn    to     Florence ;    but    her 
brother-in-law,  Cardinal  York,  was  a  de 
termined  enemy,  and  in   1783  succeeded 
in  having  her  lover  expelled  from  Rome 
This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  Alfieri,  and  fol 
lowed  close  on  the  brilliant  success  of  his 
"Antigone,"  which  had  been  brought  out 
the  previous  month  on  the  stage  of   the 
Spanish    embassy.      Alfieri    himself    had 
then  performed  the  part  of  Creonte,  and 
had  managed  to  drill  his  amateur  players 
to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

Benedetti  gives  a  detailed  accoant  of 
this  memorable  performance,  preluded  by 
an  overture  expressly  composed  for  it  by 
Cimarosa.  After  describing  the  splendors 
of  the  Roman  princesses,  and  how  the 
beautiful  Rezzonico  was  given  the  first 
place,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

But  when  the  wife  of  the  claimant  to  the 
English  throne  came  into  the  hall,  every  eye 
was  fixed  upon  her,  and  it  was  understood  that 
this  fete  had  been  arranged  in  her  honor. 
Slightly  bending  her  head  to  the  assembled 
ladies,  the  Countess  of  Albany  passed  on  to 
the  seat  reserved  for  her  in  the  orchestra,  and 
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conversed  with  no  one  excepting  a  few  of  the 
principal  personages  and  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, who  crowded  round  her  to  offer  their 
homage. 

Alfieri  is  said  to  have  rendered  his  part 
with  wonderful  dramatic  force,  and  was, 
of  course,  overwhelmed  with  applause. 

Cardinal  York  was  not  among  the  audi- 
ence ;  and  a  month  later  the  poet  was  ex- 
pelled from  Rome. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  our 
abate;  and  for  further  descriptions  of  the 
vanished  Rome  of  the  popes,  refer  our 
readers  to  Signor  Silvagni's  work.  There 
they  will  find  a  shifting  panorama  in 
which  the  genre  pictures  of  the  earlier 
scenes  soon  make  way  for  grand  historic 
groups,  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte  as  the 
central  figure.  Two  volumes  are  already 
before  the  world ;  the  first  starts  from 
1769,  the  second  comes  down  to  the  death 
of  Pius  VII.  in  1823,  and  the  third  and 
last  will  conclude  with  the  entry  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  1870. 

Linda  Villari. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
MITCHELHURST  PLACE. 

"  Que  voulez-vous?     H^las!  notre  mfere  Nature, 
Comme  toute  autre  m^re,  a  ses  enfants  gat^s, 
Et  pour  les  malvenus  elle  est  avare  et  dure!  " 

CHAPTER   VI. 

{continued.) 

MITCHELHURST  Church,  like  Mitch- 
elhurst  Place,  betrayed  a  long  neglect. 
The  pavement  was  sunken  and  uneven, 
cobwebs  hung  from  the  sombre  arches, 
the  walls,  which  had  once  been  white, 
were  stained  and  streaked,  by  damp  and 
time,  to  a  blending  of  melancholy  hues. 
The  half  light,  which  struggled  through 
small  panes  of  greenish  glass,  fell  on 
things  blighted,  tarnished,  faded,  dim. 
The  pews  with  their  rush-matted  seats 
were  worm-eaten,  the  crimson  velvet  of 
the  pulpit  was  a  dingy  rag.  There  was 
but  one  bit  of  vivid  modern  coloring  in 
the  whole  building  —  a  slim  lancet  win- 
dow at  the  west  end,  a  discord  sharply 
struck-  in  the  shadowy  harmony.  "To 
the  memory  of  the  vicar  before  last,"  said 
Barbara,  when  the  young  man's  glance 
fell  on  it.  Such  gleams  of  sunlight  as 
lingered  yet  in  the  stormy  sky  without 
irradiated  Michael,  the  church's  patron 
saint,  in  the  act  of  triumphing  over  a  small 
dragon.  The  contest  revealed  itself  as  a 
mere  struggle   for   existence ;  a  Quaker, 


within  such  narrow  limits,  must  have 
fought  for  the  upper  hand  as  surely  as  an 
archangel.  Harding  as  he  looked  at  it 
could  not  repress  a  sigh.  He  fully  appre- 
ciated the  calmness  of  the  saint,  and  the 
neatness  with  which  the  little  dragon  was 
coiled,  but  it  seemed  to  him  a  pity  that 
the  vicar  before  last  had  happened  to  die; 
and  he  was  glad  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
battle,  and  follow  Miss  Strange  to  the 
north  chancel  aisle.  "These  are  all  the 
Rothwell  monuments,"  she  said.  "  Their 
vault  is  just  below.  This  is  their  pew, 
where  we  sit  on  Sunday." 

Having  said  this  she  moved  from  his 
side,  and  left  him  gazing  at  the  simple 
tablets  which  recorded  the  later  genera- 
tions of  the  old  house,  and  the  elaborate 
memorials  of  more  prosperous  days.  More 
than  one  recumbent  figure  slept  there, 
each  with  upturned  face  supported  on  a 
carven  pillow;  the  bust  of  a  Rothwell  was 
set  up  in  a  dusty  niche,  with  lean  features 
peering  out  of  a  forest  of  curling  marble 
hair ;  carefully  graduated  families  of  Roth- 
wells,  boys  and  girls,  knelt  behind  their 
kneeling  parents;  the  little  window,  half 
blocked  by  the  florid  grandeur  of  a  grimy 
monument,  had  the  Rothwell  arms  embla- 
zoned on  it  in  a  dim  richness  of  color. 
In  this  one  spot  the  dreariness  of  the  rest 
of  the  building  became  a  stately  melan- 
choly. Harding  looked  down.  His  foot 
was  resting  on  the  inscribed  stone  which 
marked  the  entrance  to  that  silent,  airless 
place  of  skeletons  and  shadows,  compared 
to  which  even  this  dim  corner,  with  its 
mute  assemblage,  was  yet  the  upper  world 
of  light  and  life.  If  he  worked,  if  fortune 
favored  him,  if  he  succeeded  beyond  all 
reasonable  hope,  if  he  were  indeed  pre- 
destined to  triumph,  that  little  stone 
might  one  day  be  lifted  for  him. 

The  windows  darkened  momentarily 
with  the  coming  of  the  tempest.  Through 
the  dim  diamond  panes  the  masses  of  the 
yew-trees  were  seen,  and  their  movement 
was  like  the  stirring  of  vast  black  wings. 
The  effigies  of  the  dead  men  frowned  in 
the  deepening  gloom,  and  their  young 
descendant  folded  his  arms,  and  leaned 
against  the  high  pew,  with  a  slant  gleam 
of  light  on  his  pale  Rothwell  face.  Bar- 
bara went  restlessly  and  yet  cautiously  up 
and  down  the  central  aisle,  and  paused  by 
the  reading-desk  to  turn  the  leaves  of  the 
great  old-fashioned  Prayer-book  which  lay 
there.  When  its  cover  was  lifted  it  ex- 
haled a  faint  odor,  as  of  the  dead  Sundays 
of  a  century  and  more.  While  she  lin- 
gered, lightly  conscious  of  the  lapse  of 
vague    years,   reading   petitions   for    the 
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welfare  of  "  Thy  servant  GEORGE,  our 
most  gracious  Kin<^  and  Governour,"  "  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  and  all  the  Royal  Family,"  the 
page  grew  indistinct  in  the  threatening 
twilight,  as  if  it  would  withdraw  itself 
from  her  idle  curiosity.  She  looked  up 
with  a  shiver,  as  overhead  and  around 
burst  the  multitudinous  noises  of  the 
storm,  the  rain  gusiiing  on  the  leaden 
roof,  the  water  streaming  drearily  from 
the  gutters  to  beat  on  the  earth  below, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  quick,  monot- 
onous fall  of  drops  through  a  leak  close 
by.  This  lasted  for  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  the  sky  grew 
lighter,  the  downpour  slackened,  a  sense 
of  over-shadowing  oppression  seemed  to 
pass  away,  and  St.  Michael  and  his  dragon 
brightened  cheerfully.  Barbara  went  to 
the  door  and  threw  it  open,  and  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  came  in  with  a  chilly  smell  of 
rain. 

As  she  stood  in  the  low  archway  she 
heard  Harding's  step  on  the  pavement 
behind  her.  It  was  more  alert  and  de- 
cided than  usual,  and  when  she  turned  he 
met  her  glance  with  a  smile. 

"Well?"  she  said.  "I  didn't  like  to 
disturb  you,  you  looked  so  serious." 

"I  was  thinking,"  he  admitted.  "And 
it  was  a  rather  serious  occasion.  My  peo- 
ple are  not  very  cheerful  company." 

"  And  now  you  have  thought .''  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  still  smiling.  "Yes,  I 
have  thought  —  seriously,  with  my  serious 
friends  yonder." 

Barbara,  as  she  stood,  with  her  fingers 
closed  on  the  heavy  handle  of  the  door, 
and  her  face  turned  towards  Harding, 
fixed  her  eyes  intently  on  his. 

"  I  know  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  have 
made  up  your  mind  to  come  back  to  Mitch- 
elhurst." 

"Who  knows?"  said  he.  "I'm  not 
sanguine,  but  we'll  see  what  time  and  for- 
tune have  to  say  to  it.  At  any  rate  my 
people  are  patient  enough  —  they'll  wait 
for  me  ! " 

To  the  girl,  longing  for  a  romance,  the 
idea  of  the  young  man's  resolution  was 
delightful.  She  looked  at  him  with  a  little 
quivering  thrill  of  impatience,  as  if  she 
would  have  had  him  do  something  towards 
the  great  end  that  very  moment.  Her 
small,  uplifted  face  was  flushed,  and  her 
eyes  were  like  stars.  The  brightening 
light  outside  shone  on  the  soft  brown 
velvet  of  her  dress,  and  something  in  her 
eager,  lightly  poised  attitude  gave  Rey- 
nold the  impression  of  a  dainty,  brown- 
plumaged,    bright-eyed    bird,    ready    for 


instant  flight.  He  almost  stretched  an 
instinctive  hand  to  grasp  and  detain  her, 
lest  she  should  loose  her  hold  of  the  iron 
ring  and  be  gone. 

"I  know  you  will  succeed  —  you  will 
come  back  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  long 
first,  I  wonder  ?" 

'''■Shall  I  succeed  ?  "  said  Reynold,  half 
to  himself,  but  half-questioning  her  to  win 
the  sweet,  unconscious  assurance,  which 
meant  so  little,  yet  mocked  so  deep  a 
meaning. 

"  Yes  !  "  she  replied.  "  You  will !  You 
must  be  master  here." 

Master!  Siie  might  have  put  it  in  a 
dozen  different  ways,  and  found  no  word 
to  waken  the  swift,  meaning  flash  in  his 
eyes  which  that  word  did.  Her  pulses 
did  not  quicken,  she  perfectly  understood 
that  he  was  thinking  of  Mitchelhurst.  She 
could  not  understand  what  mere  dead 
earth  and  stone  Mitchelhurst  was  to  the 
man  at  her  side. 

"You  will  have  to  restore  the  church 
one  of  these  days,"  she  said. 

Harding  nodded. 

"Certainly.  But  it  will  be  very  ugly, 
anyhow." 

"  Well,  at  least  you  must  have  the  roof 
mended.  And  now,  please,  will  you  get 
the  key?  It  is  on  the  ledge  of  that  pew 
just  across  the  aisle:  I  think  we  had 
better  be  going  —  it  has  almost  l^ft  off 
raining." 

She  stepped  outside  and  put  up  her 
umbrella,  while  he  locked  up  his  ances- 
tors, smiling  grimly.  It  seemed  rather 
unnecessary  to  turn  the  key  on  the  family 
party  in  that  dusty  little  corner.  They 
were  quiet  folks,  and,  as  he  had  said,  they 
would  wait  for  him  and  his  fortune  not 
impatiently.  If  he  could  have  shut  in  the 
brightness  of  youth,  the  warmth  and  life 
and  sweetness  which  alone  could  make 
the  fortune  worth  having,  if  he  could  have 
come  back  in  the  hour  of  success  to  un- 
fasten the  door  and  find  all  there — then 
indeed  his  big  key  would  have  been  a 
priceless  talisman.  Unfortunately  one 
can  shut  nothing  safely  away  that  is  not 
dead.  The  old  Rothwells  were  secure 
enough,  but  the  rest  was  at  the  mercy  of 
time  and  change,  and  all  the  winds  that 
blow. 

The  pair  were  silent  as  they  turned 
into  Mitchelhurst  Street.  Reynold  looked 
at  the  small,  shabby  houses,  and  noted 
the  swinging  sign  of  the  Rothwell  Arms, 
though  his  deeper  thoughts  were  full  of 
other  things.  But  about  half-way  through 
the  village  he  awoke  to  a  sudden  con- 
sciousness of  eyes.     Eyes  peered  through 
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small-paned  windows,  stared  boldly  from 
open  doorways,  met  him  inquisitively  in 
the  faces  of  loiterers  on  the  path,  or  were 
lifted  from  the  dull  task  of  mending  the 
road  as  he  walked  by  with  Barbara.  He 
looked  over  his  shoulder  and  found  that 
other  people  were  looking  over  their  shoul- 
ders, after  which  he  felt  himself  com- 
pletely encompassed. 

"People  here  seem  interested,"  he  re- 
marked to  Miss  Strange,  while  a  pale- 
faced,  slatternly  girl,  with  swiftly  plaiting 
fingers,  leaned  forward  to  get  a  better 
view. 

"  Why,  of  course  they  are  interested  ! 
You  are  a  stranger,  you  know.  It  is  quite 
an  excitement  for  them." 

"You  call  that  an  excitement?"  said 
he. 

"Yes.  If  you  spent  your  life  straw- 
plaiting  in  one  of  these  cottages  you  would 
be  excited  if  a  stranger  went  by.  It  would 
be  kinder  of  you  if  you  did  not  walk  so 
fast." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Harding,  quickening  his 
steps.     "  I  don't  profess  philanthropy." 

"  Besides,  you  are  not  altogether  a 
stranger,"  she  went  on.  "  I  dare  say  they 
think  you  are  one  of  the  old  family  come 
to  buy  up  the  property." 

"  Why  should  they  think  anything  of 
the  kind  .''  "  he  demanded  incredulously. 

"  Well,  they  know  you  are  staying  at 
the  Place.  Every  child  in  the  street 
knows  that.  And,  you  see,  Mr.  Harding, 
nobody  comes  to  Mitchelhurst  without 
some  special  reason,  so  perhaps  they  have 
a  right  to  be  curious.  I  remember  how 
they  stared  a  few  months  ago  —  it  was  at 
a  gentleman  who  was  just  walking  down 
the  road " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Harding.  "And  what 
was  his  special  reason  for  coming  ?  I 
suppose,"  he  added  quickly,  "  I've  as  good 
a  right  to  be  curious  as  other  Mitchel- 
hurst people." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Uncle  Herbert's  —  he  came  to  see 
him." 

"  And  did  he  walk  slowly  from  motives 
of  pure  kindness?"  the  young  man  per- 
sisted. 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbara  defiantly.  "  He 
stood  stock  still  and  looked  at  the  straw- 
plaiting.  I  don't  know  about  the  kind- 
ness; perhaps  he  liked  it." 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  it." 

"  But  you  needn't  take  such  very  long 
steps;  these  three  cottages  are  the  last. 
Do  you  know  I'm  very  nearly  running?" 

Of  course  he  slackened  his  pace  and 
begged  her  pardon  ;   but  in  so  doing  he 
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relapsed  into  the  uneasy  self-conscious- 
ness of  their  first  interview.  When  they 
reached  the  gate  of  the  avenue  he  held  it 
open  for  her  to  pass,  murmuring  some- 
thing about  walking  a  bit  further.  Bar- 
bara looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  then, 
with  a  little  smiling  nod,  went  away  under 
the  trees,  wondering  what  was  amiss.  "  I 
can't  have  offended  him  —  how  could  I  ?'* 
she  said  to  herself,  and  she  made  up  her 
mind  that  her  new  friend  was  certainly 
queer.  It  was  the  Rothwell  temper,  no 
doubt,  and  yet  his  awkward  muttering  had 
been  more  like  the  manner  of  a  sullen 
schoolboy.  A  Rothwell  should  have  been 
loftily  superior,  even  if  he  were  disagree- 
able. It  was  true,  as  Barbara  reflected, 
almost  in  spite  of  herself,  that  Mr.  Hard- 
ing had  no  such  hereditary  obligation  on 
the  pork-butcher  side  of  his  pedigree. 

Reynold  had  spoken  out  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  a  bitter  frankness 
is  the  frankest  of  all.  But  perhaps  he 
had  not  shown  his  wisdom  when  he  so 
quickly  confided  his  grandfather  to  Miss 
Strange,  Because  we  may  have  tact 
enough  to  choose  the  mood  in  which  our 
friend  shall  listen  to  our  secret,  we  are  a 
little  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  secret,  once 
uttered,  remains  with  him  in  all  his  moods. 
In  this  case  the  girl  had  been  a  sympa- 
thetic listener,  but  young  Harding  scarcely 
intended  that  the  elder  Reynold  should 
be  so  vividly  realized. 

Later,  when  all  outside  the  windows 
was  growing  blank  and  dark,  Barbara 
went  up  to  dress  for  dinner.  She  was 
nearly  ready  when  there  came  a  knock  at 
her  door,  and  she  hurried,  candle  in  hand, 
to  open  it.  In  the  gloom  of  the  passage 
stood  the  red-armed  village  girl  who  wait- 
ed  on  her. 

"  Please,  miss,  the  gentleman  told  me 
to  give  you  this,"  said  the  messenger, 
awkwardly  offering  something  which  was 
only  a  formless  mass  in  the  darkness. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Miss  Strange,  and  turned 
the  light  upon  it.  The  wavering  little 
illumination  fell  on  a  confusion  of  autumn 
leaves,  rich  with  their  dying  colors,  and 
shining  with  rain.  Among  them,  indis- 
tinctly, were  berries  of  various  kinds,  hips 
and  haws,  and  poison  clusters  of  a  deeper 
red,  vanishing  for  a  moment  as  the  draught 
blew  the  candle  flame  aside,  and  then  re- 
appearing. One  might  have  fancied  them 
blood  drops  newly  shed  on  the  wet  foli- 
age. 

"  Oh  !"  Barbara  exclaimed  in  surprise, 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "give  them 
to  me."  She  gathered  them  up,  despite 
some  thorny  items,  with  her  disengaged 
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hand,  and  went  back  into  her  room.  So 
that  was  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Harding's 
solitary  walk!  She  stood  by  the  table, 
delicately  picking  out  the  most  vivid  clus- 
ters, and  trying  their  effect  against  the 
soft  cloud  of  her  hair,  cloudier  than  ever 
in  the  dusk  of  her  mirror.  "  I  hope  he 
hasn't  teen  slipping  into  any  more 
ditches  !  "  she  said  to  herself. 

With  that  she  sighed,  for  the  thought 
recalled  to  her  the  melancholy  of  an  au- 
tumnal landscape.  She  remembered  an 
earlier  gift,  roses  and  myrtle,  a  summer 
gift,  the  giver  of  which  had  gone  when 
the  summer  waned.  She  had  seen  him 
last  on  a  hot  September  day.  "  We  never 
said  good-bye,"  Barbara  thought,  and  let 
her  hand  hang  with  the  berries  in  it.  "  He 
said  he  should  not  go  till  the  beginning  of 
October.  When  he  came  that  afternoon 
and  I  was  out,  and  he  only  saw  uncle,  I 
was  sure  he  would  come  again.  Well,  I 
suppose  he  didn't  care  to.  He  could  if 
he  liked  —  a  girl  can't;  there  are  lots  of 
things  a  girl  can't  do  ;  but  a  man  can  call 
if  he  pleases.  Well,  he  must  have  gone 
away  before  now.  And  he  didn't  even 
write  a  line,  he  only  sent  a  message  by 
uncle,  his  kind  regards  —  who  wants  his 
kind  regards?  —  and  he  was  sorry  not  to 
see  me.  Very  well,  my  kind  regards,  and 
I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  see  him  !  " 

She  ended  her  meditations  with  an  em- 
phatic little  nod,  but  the  girl  in  the  mirror 
who  returned  it  had  such  a  defiantly  pout- 
ing face  that  she  quite  took  Barbara  by 
surprise. 

"  I'm  not  angry,"  Miss  Strange  declared 
to  herself  after  a  pause.  "Not  the  least 
in  the  world.  The  idea  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd. It  was  just  a  bit  of  the  summer, 
and  now  the  summer  is  gone."  And  so 
saying  she  put  Mr.  Harding's  autumn 
berries  in  her  hair,  and  fastened  them  at 
her  throat,  and,  with  her  candle  flickering 
dimly  through  the  long  dark  passages, 
swept  down  to  the  yellow  drawing-room 
to  thank  him  for  his  gift. 

CHAPTER   VII. 
A  GAME  OF    CHESS. 

When  Kate  Rothwell  promised  to  be 
Sidney  Harding's  wife  she  was  very  hon- 
estly in  love  with  the  handsome  young 
fellow.  But  this  happy  frame  of  mind 
had  been  preceded  by  a  period  of  revolt 
and  disgust,  when  she  did  not  know  him, 
and  had  resolved  vaguely  on  a  marriage 
—  any  marriage —  which  should  fulfil  cer- 
tain conditions.  And  that  she  should  be 
in  love  with  the  man  she  married  was  not 
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one  of  them.  In  fact,  the  conditions  were 
almost  all  negative  ones.  She  had  decreed 
that  her  husband  should  not  be  a  con- 
spicuous fool,  should  not  be  vicious, 
should  not  be  repulsively  vulgar,  and 
should  not  be  an  unendurable  bore.  On 
the  other  hand  he  should  be  fairly  well 
off.  She  did  not  demand  a  large  fortune, 
she  was  inclined  to  rate  the  gift  and  pros- 
pect of  making  money  as  something  more 
than  the  possession  of  a  certain  sum  which 
its  owner  can  do  nothing  but  guard.  Given 
a  fairly  educated  man,  and  she  felt  that 
she  would  absolutely  prefer  that  he  should 
be  engaged  in  some  business  which  might 
grow  and  expand,  stimulating  the  hopes 
and  energies  of  all  connected  with  it.  The 
sterility  and  narrowness  of  life  at  Mitchel- 
hurst  had  sickened  her  very  soul.  She 
was  conscious  of  a  fund  of  rebellious 
strength,  and  she  demanded  liberty  to  de- 
velop herself,  liberty  to  live.  She  knew" 
very  well  how  women  fared  among  the 
Rothwells.  She  had  seen  two  of  her  fa- 
ther's sisters,  faded  spinsters,  worship- 
ping the  family  pride  which  had  blighted 
them.  Nobody  wanted  them,  their  one 
duty  was  to  cost  as  little  as  possible. 
That  they  would  not  disgrace  the  Roth- 
well name  was  taken  for  granted.  Kate 
used  to  look  at  their  pinched  and  dreary 
faces,  and  recognize  some  remnants  of 
beauty  akin  to  her  own.  She  listened  to 
their  talk,  which  was  full  of  details  of  the 
pettiest  economy,  and  remembered  that 
these  women  had  been  intent  on  shillings 
and  half-pence  all  their  lives,  that  neither 
of  them  had  ever  had  a  five-pound  note 
which  she  could  spend  as  it  pleased  her. 
And  their  penurious  saving  had  been  for 
—  what.?  Had  it  been  for  husband  or 
child  it  would  have  been  different,  the 
half-pence  would  have  been  glorified.  But 
they  paid  this  lifelong  penalty  for  the 
privilege  of  being  the  Misses  Rothwell  of 
Mitchelhurst.  Life  with  them  was  simply 
a  careful  picking  of  their  way  along  a 
downward  slope  to  the  family  vault,  and 
it  was  almost  a  comfort  to  think  that  the 
poor  ladies  were  safely  housed  there,  with 
their  dignity  intact,  while  Kate  was  yet  in 
her  teens. 

Later  came  the  little  episode  of  Minnie 
Newton  and  her  admirer.  Kate  perceived 
her  brother's  indifference  to  the  girl's  wel- 
fare, and  the  brutality  of  his  revenge  on 
the  man  whose  crime  was  his  habit  of 
chinking  the  gold  in  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
Probably,  with  her  finer  instincts,  she  per- 
ceived all  this  more  clearly  than  did  John 
Rothwell  himself.  She  did  not  actively 
intervene,  because,  in  her  contemptuous 
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strength,  she  felt  very  little  pity  for  a 
couple  whose  fate  was  ostensibly  in  their 
own  hands.  Minnie  was  not  even  in  love 
with  Hayes,  and  Kate  did  not  care  to  op- 
pose her  brother  in  order  to  force  a  pliant 
fool  to  accept  a  fortunate  chance.  She 
let  events  take  their  course,  but  she  drew 
from  them  the  lesson  that  her  future  de- 
pended on  herself.  And  miserably  as 
life  at  Mitchelhurst  was  maintained,  she 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  of  the  family  to  see 
that  the  time  drew  near  when  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  maintain  it  at  all,  partly 
from  the  natural  tendency  of  all  embar- 
rassments to  increase,  and  partly  from 
John  Rothwell's  character.  He  could  not 
be  extravagant,  but  he  had  a  dull  impa- 
tience of  his  father's  minute  supervision. 
Kate  made  up  her  mind  that  the  crash 
would  come  in  her  brother's  reign. 

She  had  already  looked  round  the  neigh- 
borhood of  her  home  and  found  no  deliv- 
erer there.  Had  there  been  any  one 
otherwise  suitable  the  Rothwell  pride  was 
so  notorious  that  he  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  approaching  her.  An  invita- 
tion from  a  girl  who  had  been  a  school 
friend  offered  a  possible  chance,  and  Kate 
coaxed  the  necessary  funds  from  the  old 
squire,  defied  her  brother's  grudging 
glances,  and  went,  with  a  secret,  passion- 
ate resolve  to  escape  from  Mitchelhurst 
forever.  She  saw  no  other  way.  She 
was  not  conscious  of  any  special  talent, 
and  she  said  frankly  to  herself  that  she 
was  not  sufficiently  well  educated  to  be  a 
governess.  Moreover,  the  independence 
which  achieves  a  scanty  living  was  not 
her  ideal.  She  was  cramped,  she  was 
half  starved,  she  wanted  to  stretch  herself 
in  the  warmth  of  the  world,  and  take  its 
good  things  while  she  was  young. 

Fate  might  have  decreed  that  she  should 
meet  Mr.  Robert  Harding,  a  successful 
man  of  business  in  the  city,  twenty  years 
older  than  herself,  slightly  bald,  rather 
stout,  keen  in  his  narrow  range,  but  with 
very  little  perception  of  anything  which  lay 
right  or  left  of  the  road  by  which  he  was 
travelling  to  fortune.  The  beautiful  Miss 
Rothwell  would  have  thanked  fate  and 
set  to  work  to  win  him.  But  it  is  not  only 
our  good  resolutions  that  are  the  sport  of 
warring  chances.  Our  unworthy  schemes 
do  not  always  ripen  into  fact.  Kate  did 
not  meet  Mr.  Robert  Harding,  she  met  his 
brother  Sidney,  a  tall,  bright-eyed,  red- 
lipped  young  fellow,  with  the  world  before 
him,  and  the  pair  fell  in  love  as  simply 
and  freshly  as  if  the  croquet  ground  at 
Balaclava  Lodge  were  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  or  a  glade  in  Arcady.     In  a  week 
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they  were  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
were  both  honestly  ready  to  swear  that  no 
other  marriage  had  ever  been  possible  for 
either.  To  her  he  appeared  with  the 
golden  light  of  the  future  about  his  head; 
to  him  she  came  with  all  the  charm  and 
shadowy  romance  of  long  descent,  and  of 
a  poverty  far  statelier  than  newly  won 
wealth.  Friends  reminded  Sidney  that 
with  his  liberal  allowance  from  his  brother, 
and  his  prospect  of  a  partnership  at  twen- 
ty-five, he  might  have  married  a  girl  with 
money  had  he  chosen.  Friends  also 
mentioned  to  Kate,  with  bated  breath, 
that  the  Hardings'  father,  dead  twenty 
years  earlier,  had  been  a  pork-butcher. 
Sidney  laughed,  and  Kate  turned  away  in 
scorn.  She  was  absolutely  glad  that  she 
could  make  what  the  world  considered  a 
sacrifice  for  her  darling. 

At  Mitchelhurst  her  engagement, 
though  not  welcomed,  was  not  strongly 
opposed.  John  Rothwell  sneered  as  much 
as  he  dared,  but  he  knew  his  sister's  tem- 
per, and  it  was  too  like  his  own  for  him 
to  care  to  trifle  with  it.  So  he  stood 
aside,  very  wisely,  for  there  was  a  touch 
of  the  lioness  about  Kate  with  this  new 
love  of  hers,  and  he  saw  mischief  in  the 
eyes  that  were  so  sweet  while  she  was 
thinking  about  Sidney.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  she  spoke  her  word  of  half-scorn- 
ful sympathy  to  Herbert  Hayes. 

And  in  a  year  her  married  life,  with  all 
its  tender  and  softening  influences,  was 
over.  An  accident  had  killed  Sidney 
Harding  before  he  was  twenty-five,  before 
his  child  was  born,  and  Kate  was  left 
alone  in  comparatively  straitened  circum- 
stances. For  her  child's  sake  she  en- 
dured her  sorrow,  demanding  almost 
fiercely  of  God  that  he  would  give  her  a 
son  to  grow  up  like  his  dead  father,  and 
when  the  boy  was  born  she  called  him 
Reynold.  Sidney  was  too  sacred  a  name  ; 
there  could  be  but  one  Sidney  Harding 
for  her,  but  she  remembered  that  he  had 
once  said  that  he  wished  he  had  been 
called  Reynold,  after  his  father. 

It  was  pathetic  to  see  her  dark  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  baby  features,  trying  to 
trace  something  of  Sidney  in  them,  trying 
hard  not  to  realize  that  it  was  her  own 
likeness  that  was  stamped  upon  her  ciiild. 
"  He  is  darker,  of   course,"  she  used  to 

say,  "  but "     He  could  not  be  utterly 

unlike  his  father,  this  child  of  her  heart's 
desire  !  It  was  not  possible  ■ —  it  must  not 
be  —  it  would  be  too  monstrous  a  cruelty. 
But  month  by  month,  and  year  by  year, 
the  little  one  grew  into  her  remembrance 
of    her   brother's   solitary   boyhood,   and 
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faced  her  with  a  moody  temper  that 
mocked  her  own.  No  one  knew  howlono; 
she  waited  for  a  tone  or  a  glance  which 
should  remind  her  of  her  dead  love,  re- 
mind her  of  anything  but  the  old  days 
that  she  hated.  None  ever  came.  The 
boy  grew  tall  and  slim,  handsome  after  the 
Rothwell  type,  with  a  curious  instinctive 
avidity  for  any  details  connected  with 
Mitchelhurst  and  his  mother's  people. 
He  would  not  confess  his  interest,  but  she 
divined  it  and  disliked  it.  And  Reynold, 
on  his  side,  unconsciously  resented  her 
eternal  unspoken  demand  for  something 
which  he  could  not  give.  He  would  scowl 
at  her  over  his  shoulder,  irritated  by  his 
certainty  that  her  unsatisfied  eyes  were 
upon  him.  Mother  and  son  were  so  fatally 
alike  that  they  chafed  each  other  continu- 
ally. Every  outbreak  of  temper  was  a 
pitched  battle,  the  combatants  knew  the 
ground  on  which  they  fought,  and  every 
barbed  speech  was  scientifically  planted 
where  it  would  rankle  most. 

A  crisis  came  when  it  was  decided  that 
Reynold  should  leave  school  and  go  into 
his  uncle's  office.  The  boy  did  not  op- 
pose it  by  so  much  as  a  word  ;  but  as  he 
stood,  erect  and  silent,  while  Mr.  Hard- 
ing enlarged  on  his  prospects,  he  looked 
aside  for  a  moment,  and  Kate's  keener 
eyes  caught  his  contemptuous  glance.  To 
her  it  was  an  oblique  ray,  revealing  his 
soul.  He  despised  the  Hardings  ;  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  father's  name.  She  did 
not  speak,  but  in  that  moment  with  a  pang 
of  furious  anguish  she  chose  once  and 
forever  between  her  husband  and  her  son, 
and  sealed  up  all  her  tenderness  in  Sid- 
ney's grave. 

Reynold's  stay  in  Robert  Harding's 
office  was  short,  but  it  was  not  unsatis- 
factory while  it  lasted.  He  never  pro- 
fessed to  like  his  work,  but  he  went 
resignedly  through  the  daily  routine.  He 
was  not  bright  or  interested,  but  he  was 
intelligent.  What  was  explained  to  him 
he  understood,  what  was  told  him  he  re- 
membered, as  a  mere  matter  of  course. 
He  acquiesced  in  his  life  in  a  city  count- 
ing-house, as  his  grandfather  at  Mitchel- 
hurst had  acquiesced  in  his  narrow  exist- 
ence there.  It  seemed  as  if  the  men  of 
the  family  were  apathetic  and  weary  by 
nature,  and  only  Kate  had  had  energy 
enough  to  revolt. 

An  unexpected  chance,  the  freak  of  a 
rich  old  man  who  had  business  relations 
with  Robert  Harding,  and  who  remem- 
bered Sidney,  made  Reynold  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  small  legacy  a  few  months 
after  he  had  entered  his  uncle's  service. 


He  at  once  announced  his  intention  of 
going  to  Oxford.  Of  course,  as  he  said, 
without  his  mother's  consent  he  could  not 
go  till  he  was  of  age,  and  if  she  chose  to 
refuse  it  he  must  wait.  Kate  hesitated, 
but  Mr.  Harding,  who  was  full  of  schemes 
for  the  advancement  of  his  own  son,  did 
not  care  for  an  unwilling  recruit,  and  the 
young  fellow  was  coldly  permitted  to  have 
his  way.  His  mother,  in  spite  of  her 
disapproval,  watched  his  course  with  an 
interest  which  she  would  never  acknowl- 
edge. Was  he  really  going  to  achieve 
success  in  his  own  fashion,  perhaps  to 
make  the  name  she  loved  illustrious  ? 

Nothing  was  ever  more  commonplace 
and  unnoticeable  than  Reynold's  univer- 
sity career.  He  spent  his  legacy,  and 
came  back  as  little  changed  as  possible. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  had  felt  that  he  owed 
himself  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and 
had  paid  the  debt,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  means. 
"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?  "  Kate 
inquired.  He  answered  listlessly  that  he 
had  secured  a  situation  as  under-master  in 
a  school.  And  for  three  or  four  years  he 
had  maintained  himself  thus,  making  use 
of  his  mother's  house  in  holiday  time,  or 
in  any  interval  between  two  engagements, 
but  never  taking  anything  in  the  shape  of 
actual  coin  from  her.  She  suspected  that 
he  hated  his  drudgery,  but  he  never  spoke 
of  it. 

Thus  matters  might  have  remained  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Robert  Harding's  son. 
The  old  man,  whose  dream  had  been  to 
found  a  great  house  of  business  which 
should  bear  his  name  when  he  was  gone, 
was  unlucky  enough  to  have  an  idle  fooi 
for  his  heir.  Reynold's  record  was  not 
brilliant,  but  it  showed  blamelessly  by 
the  side  of  his  cousin's  folly  and  extrava- 
gance. Mr.  Harding  hinted  more  than 
once  that  his  nephew  might  come  back  if 
he  would,  but  his  hints  did  not  seem  to 
be  understood.  Little  by  little  it  became 
a  fixed  idea  with  him  that  Reynold  alone 
could  save  the  name  of  Harding,  and 
keep  his  cousin  from  utter  ruin.  He  rec- 
ognized a  kind  of  scornful  probity  in  his 
nephew,  which  would  secure  Gerald's 
safety  in  his  hands,  and  perhaps  he  ex- 
aggerated the  promise  of  Reynold's  boy- 
hood. At  last  he  stooped  to  actual  solici- 
tation. Kate  gave  the  letter  to  her  son, 
silently,  but  with  a  breathless  question  in 
her  eyes. 

The  old  man  offered  terms  which  were 
almost  absurdly  liberal,  but  he  tried  to 
mask  his  humiliation  by  clothing  the  pro- 
posal in  dictatorial  speech.     He  gave  Rey- 
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nold  a  clear  week  in  which  to  consider  his 
reply,  and  ahuost  commanded  him  to  take 
that  week.  But  Mr.  Hardinor  wrote,  if  in 
ten  days  he  had  not  signified  his  accept- 
ance, the  situation  would  be  filled  up. 
He  should  give  it,  with  the  promise  of  the 
partnership,  to  a  distant  connection  of  his 
wife's.  "Understand,"  said  the  final  sen- 
tence, "that  I  speak  of  this  matter  for  the 
first  and  last  time." 

"I  think,"  said  Reynold,  looking  round 
for  writing  materials,  "  that  I  had  better 
answer  this  at  once." 

"  Not  to  say  no  !  "  cried  Kate.  "  You 
shall  not !  "  She  stood  before  him,  darkly 
imperious,  with  outstretched  hand.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  whole  house  of 
Harding  appealed  to  her  son  for  help. 
He  was  asked  to  do  the  work  that  Sidney 
would  have  done  if  he  had  lived.  "You 
shall  not  insult  him  by  refusing  his  offer 
without  a  moment's  thought  —  I  forbid 
it !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"Very  well,"  said  Reynold.  "I  will 
wait."  He  turned  aside  to  the  fireplace, 
and  stood  gazing  at  the  dull  red  coals. 

His  mother  followed  him  with  her 
glance,  and  after  a  moment's  silence  she 
made  an  effort  to  speak  more  gently. 
"He  is  your  father's  brother,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  Reynold  replied,  in  an  absent 
tone.  "  Such  an  offer  couldn't  come  from 
the  other  side." 

The  words  were  a  simple  statement  of 
fact,  the  utterance  was  absolutely  expres- 
sionless, but  a  sudden  flame  leapt  into 
Kate's  eyes.  "Answer  when  and  as  you 
please  I  "  she  cried.    Her  son  said  nothing. 

He  was  waiting  at  the  time  to  hear 
about  a  tutorship  which  had  been  men- 
tioned to  him.  The  matter  was  not  likely 
to  be  settled  immediately,  and  the  next 
morning  he  appeared  with  his  bag  in  his 
hand,  and  announced  that  he  was  going 
into  the  country  for  a  few  days,  and  would 
send  his  address.  In  due  time  the  letter 
catne  with  "  Mitchelhurst  "  stamped  bold- 
ly on  it,  like  a  defiance. 

When  Barbara  Strange  bade  young 
Harding  go  and  make  his  fortune,  she 
did  not  know  the  curious  potency  of  her 
advice.  The  words  fell,  like  a  gleam  of 
summer  sunshine,  across  a  world  of  stony 
antagonisms  and  smouldering  fires.  Ancl, 
with  all  the  bright  unconsciousness  of 
sunshine,  they  transformed  it  into  a  place 
of  life  and  hope.  She  had  called  her  little 
cross  her  talisman,  but  Harding's  talisman 
—  for  there  are  such  things  —  was  the 
folded  letter  in  his  pocket-book.  As  she 
stood  beside  him,  flushed,  eager,  radiant, 
pleading  with  him,  "  Could  not  you  care 
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a  sudden  craving  for  action,  a  sudden  de- 
sire of  possession  in  his  ice-bound  heart. 
To  any  other  woman  he  could  have  been 
only  Reynold  Harding,  a  penniless  tutor, 
recognized,  perhaps,  as  a  kind  of  degen- 
erate offshoot  of  the  Rothwell  tree.  But 
to  Barbara  he  was  the  one  remaining  hope 
of  the  old  family  of  which  she  had  thought 
so  much ;  he  was  the  king  who  was  to 
enjoy  his  own  again,  and  her  shining 
glances  bade  him  go  and  conquer  his  king- 
dom without  delay.  And  in  Mitchelhurst 
Church,  as  he  stood  among  his  dead  peo- 
ple, with  the  rain  beating  heavily  on 

The  lichen-crusted  leads  above, 

he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  would 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Hardings  till  he 
should  have  earned  the  right  to  come 
back  to  the  Rothwells'  inheritance.  He 
would  do  it,  but  not  for  the  Rothwells' 
sake  —  for  a  sweeter  sake,  breathing  and 
moving  beside  him  in  that  place  of  tombs. 
He  looked  up  at  the  marble  countenance 
of  his  wigged  ancestor,  considering  it 
thoughtfully,  yet  not  asking  himself  if 
that  dignified  personage  would  have  ap- 
proved of  his  resolution.  Reynold,  as  he 
stared  at  the  aquiline  features,  wondered 
idly  whether  the  lean-faced  gentleman  had 
ever  known  and  loved  a  Barbara  Strange, 
and  whether  he  had  kissed  her  with  those 
thin,  curved  lips  of  his.  Of  course  they 
were  not  as  grimy  and  pale  in  real  life  as 
in  their  sculptured  likeness.  And  yet  it 
was  difficult  to  picture  him  alive,  with 
blood  in  his  veins,  stooping  to  anything 
as  warm  and  sweet  as  Barbara's  damask- 
rose  mouth.  It  seemed  to  Reynold  that 
only  he  and  Barbara,  in  all  the  world, 
were  truly  alive,  and  he  only  since  he  had 
known  her. 

When  he  went  back  into  the  lanes 
alone,  after  leaving  her  at  the  gate,  the 
full  meaning  of  the  decision  which  had 
swiftly  and  strangely  reversed  the  whole 
drift  of  his  life  rushed  upon  him  and  be- 
wildered him.  He  hastened  away  like 
one  in  a  dream.  It  was  as  if  he  had 
broken  through  an  encircling  wall  into 
light  and  air.  Ever  since  his  boyhood  he 
had  held  his  fancy  tightly  curbed,  he  had 
reminded  himself  by  night  and  day  that 
he  had  nothing,  was  nothing,  would  be 
nothing;  in  his  fierce  rejection  of  empty 
dreams  he  had  chosen  always  to  turn  his 
eyes  from  the  wonderful  labyrinthine 
world  about  him,  and  to  fix  them  on  the 
dull,  grey  thread  of  his  hopeless  life. 
Now  for  the  first  time  in  his  remembrance 
he  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  his  fancy,  freed 
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from  all  control,  flashed  forward  to  visions 
of  love  and  wealth.  He  let  it  <yo —  why 
should  he  hinder  it,  since  he  had  resolved 
to  follow  where  it  led?  In  this  sudden 
exaltation  his  resolution  seemed  half  real- 
ized in  its  very  conception,  and  as  he 
gathered  the  berries  from  the  darkening 
hedgerows  he  felt  as  if  they  were  his  own, 
tlje  first-fruits  of  his  inheritance.  He 
hurried  from  briar  to  briar  under  the  pale 
evening  sky,  tearing  the  rain-washed 
sprays  from  their  stems,  hardly  recogniz- 
ing himself  in  the  man  who  was  so  defi- 
antly exultant  in  his  self-abandonment. 
Nothing  seemed  out  of  reach,  nothing 
seemed  impossible.  When  the  darkness 
overtook  him  he  went  back  with  a  trium- 
phant rhythm  in  his  swinging  stride,  feel- 
ing as  if  he  could  have  gathered  the  very 
stars  out  of  the  sky  for  I3arbara. 

This  towering  mood  did  not  last.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  lofti- 
ness should  be  insecure,  and  indeed  Rey 
nold  could  hardly  have  made  a  successful 
man  of  business  had  it  been  permanent. 
It  would  not  do  to  add  up  Barbara  and 
the  stars  in  every  column  of  figures.  But 
the  very  fact  of  passing  from  the  open 
heavens  to  the  shelter  of  a  roof  had  a 
sobering  effect,  the  process  of  dressing 
for  dinner  recalled  all  the  commonplace 
necessities  of  life,  and  in  his  haste  he  had 
a  difficulty  with  his  white  necktie,  which 
was  distinctly  a  disenchantment.  The 
shyness  and  reserve  which  were  the 
growth  of  years  could  not  be  shaken  off 
in  a  moment  of  passion.  They  closed 
round  him  more  oppressively  than  ever 
when  he  found  himself  in  the  yellow  draw- 
ing-room, face  to  face  with  Mr.  Hayes, 
and,  being  questioned  about  his  walk,  he 
answered  stiffly  and  coldly,  and  then  was 
silent.  Yet  enough  of  the  exaltation  re- 
mained to  kindle  his  eyes,  though  his  lips 
were  speechless,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
Barbara  standing  by  the  fireside,  with  a 
cluster  of  blood-red  berries  in  her  hair, 
and  another  nestling  in  the  dusky  folds  of 
lace  close  to  her  white  throat.  The  vivid 
points  of  color  held  his  fascinated  gaze, 
and  seemed  to  him  like  glowing  kisses. 

He  had  a  game  of  chess  with  his  host 
after  dinner.  As  a  rule  he  was  a  slow 
and  meditative  player,  scanning  the  pieces 
doubtfully,  and  suspecting  a  snare  in  ev- 
ery promising  chance.  But  that  evening 
he  played  as  if  by  instinct,  without  hesita- 
tion. Everything  was  clear  to  him,  and 
he  pressed  his  adversary  closely.  Mr. 
Hayes  frowned  over  his  calculations,  ap- 
prehending defeat,  though  the  game  as 
yet  had   taken    no   decisive   turn.     Pres- 


ently Barbara  came  softly  sweeping  to- 
wards, them  in  her  black  draperies,  set 
down  her  uncle's  coffee-cup  at  his  elbow, 
and  paused  by  Harding's  side  to  watch 
the  contest.  Her  presence  sent  a  thrill 
through  him  which  disturbed  his  clear 
perception  of  the  game.  It  made  a  bright 
confusion  in  his  mind,  such  as  a  ripple 
makes  in  lucid  waters.  He  put  out  his 
hand  mechanically  towards  the  pawn  which 
he  had  previously  determined  to  move. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Barbara,  strong  in 
the  traditional  superiority  of  the  looker- 
on,  "  why  don't  you  move  your  bishop  ?  " 

Reynold  moved  his  bishop. 

Quick  as  lightning  Mr.  Hayes  made  his 
answering  move,  and  when  it  was  an  ac- 
complished fact,  he  said, — 

"  Thank  you,  Barbara." 

Reynold  and  Barbara  looked  at  each 
other.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  entirely 
changed.  A  wiiite  knight  occupied  a  pre- 
viously guarded  square,  and  simply  of- 
fered a  ruinous  choice  of  calamities. 

"Oh,  what  have  I  done?"  the  girl  ex- 
claimed. 

Reynold  laughed  his  little  rough-edged 
laugh. 

"Nothing,"  he  said.  "Don't  blame 
yourself.  Miss  Strange.  You  only  asked 
me  why  I  didn't  move  my  bishop.  I  ought 
to  have  explained  why  I  didnt.  Instead 
of  which  I  — did.  It  certainly  wasn't  your 
fault." 

Barbara  lingered  and  bit  her  under-lip 
as  she  gazed  at  the  board. 

"  I've  spoilt  your  game,"  she  said  re- 
morsefully. "  1  think  I'd  better  go  now 
I've  done  the  mischief." 

"No,  don't  go!"  Harding  exclaimed, 
and  Mr.  Hayes,  rubbing  his  hands,  chimed 
in  with  a  mocking, — 

"  No,  don't  go,  Barbara  !  " 

The  girl  looked  down  with  an  angry 
spark  in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  I'll  give  you  some  coffee,"  she 
said  to  the  young  man  ;  "you  haven't  had 
any  yet." 

"  And  then  come  back,  Barbara  !  "  her 
uncle  persisted. 

She  did  come  back,  flushed  and  defiant, 
determined  to  fight  the  battle  to  the  last. 
But  for  her  obstinacy  Mr.  Hayes  would 
have  had  an  easy  triumph,  for  young  Hard- 
ing's defence  collapsed  utterly.  Appar- 
ently he  could  not  play  a  losing  game,  and 
a  single  knock-down  blow  discouraged 
him  once  for  all.  Barbara,  taking  her 
place  by  his  side,  showed  twice  his  spirit, 
and  at  one  time  seemed  almost  as  if  she 
were  about  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes. 
Mr.  Hayes  ceased  to  taunt  her,  and  sat 
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with  a  puckered  forehead  considering  his 
moves.  He  kept  his  advantage,  however, 
in  spite  of  ail  she  could  do,  and  presently 
unclosed  his  lips  to  say  "  Check!  "  at  in- 
tervals. But  it  was  not  till  he  had  uttered 
the  fatal  "  Mate  !  "  that  his  face  relaxed. 
Then  he  got  up,  and  made  his  niece  a 
little  bow. 

♦*  Thank  you,  Barbara  !  "  he  said,  and 
walked  away  to  the  fireplace. 

The  young  people  remained  wiiere  he 
had  left  them.  Barbara  trifled  with  the 
chessmen,  moving  them  capriciously  here 
and  there.  Reynold,  with  his  head  on 
his  hand,  did  not  lift  his  eyes  above  the 
level  of  the  board,  but  watched  her  slim 
fingers  as  they  slipped  from  i>iece  to  piece, 
or  lingered  on  the  red-stained  ivory.  She 
brought  back  all  their  slain  combatants, 
and  set  them  up  upon  the  battle-field.    . 

"I  wish  I  hadn't  meddled!"  she  said 
suddenly.     "  I  spoilt  your  game." 

She  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  Reynold 
answered  in  the  same  tone, — 
,    "What  ^/^ it  matter?" 

"  No,  but  1  hate  to  be  beaten.  I  wanted 
you  to  win." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  still  with  his  head 
down,  "  you  set  me  to  play  a  bigger  game 
to-day." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Barbara  decidedly.  "  I 
won't  meddle  with  that !  " 

"No.-*"  he  said,  looking  up  with  a 
half-hinted  smile.  Her  cheeks  were  still 
burning  with  the  excitement  of  her  long 
struggle,  and  her  bright  eyes  met  his 
questioning  glance. 

"  Perhaps  you  think  I  can't  help  med- 
dling.'"' she  suggested. 

"Perhaps  you  can't.  You  are  supersti- 
tious, aren't  you  ?  You  believe  in  amulets 
and  that  kind  of  thing  —  or  half  believe. 
Perhaps  you  are  foredoomed  to  meddle, 
and  destiny  won't  let  you  set  me  down  to 
the  game  and  go  quietly  away." 

Barbara  was  holding  the  king  between 
her  fingers.  She  replaced  it  on  its  square 
so  absently,  while  she  looked  at  Reynold, 
that  it  fell.  His  words  seemed  to  trouble 
her. 

"Well,  if  this  game  is  an  omen,  you 
had  better  not  let  me  meddle,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"  How  am  I  to  help  it?" 

"Thank  you!"  she  exclaimed  resent- 
fully; "I'm  not  so  eager  to  interfere  in 
your  affairs  as  you  seem  to  take  for 
granted !  " 

"  Indeed  I  thought  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  thought  we  were  talking  of  destiny. 
And,  you  see,  you  were  good  enough  to 
take  a  little  interest  this  afternoon." 
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She  uttered  a  half  reluctant  yes.  She 
had  a  dim  feeling  that  she  was,  in  some 
inexplicable  way,  becoming  involved  in 
young  Harding's  fortunes. 

The  notion  half  frightened,  half  fasci- 
nated her.  When  they  began  their  low- 
voiced  talk  she  had  unconsciously  leaned 
a  little  towards  him.  Now  she  did  not 
precisely  withdraw,  but  she  lifted  her 
face,  and  there  was  a  touch  of  shy  defi- 
ance in  the  poise  of  her  head. 

Mr.  Hayes,  as  he  stood  by  the  fire,  was 
warming  first  one  little  polished  shoe,  and 
then  the  other,  and  contemplating  the 
blazing  logs. 

"  Barbara,"  he  said  suddenly,  "did  we 
have  this  wood  from  Jackson?  It  burns 
much  better  than  the  last." 

Barbara  was  the  little  housekeeper  again 
in  a  moment.  She  crossed  the  room,  and 
explained  that  it  was  not  Jackson's  wood, 
but  some  of  a  load  which  Mr.  Green  had 
asked  them  to  take.  "You  said  I  could 
do  as  I  pleased,"  she  added,  "  and  I 
thought  they  looked  very  nice  logs  when 
they  came." 

"  Green  —  ah  !  Jacob  Green  knows 
what  he's  about.  Made  you  pay,  I  dare 
say.  No,  no  matter."  The  girl's  eyes 
had  gone  to  a  little  table,  where  an  account- 
book  peeped  out  from  under  a  bit  of  col- 
ored embroidery.  "  I'm  not  complaining; 
I  don't  care  about  a  few  extra  shillings,  if 
things  are  good.  Get  Green  to  send  you 
some  more  when  this  is  burnt  out." 

Reynold  had  risen  when  Barbara  left 
him,  and  after  lingering  for  a  moment,  a 
tall  black  and  white  figure  in  the  lamp- 
light by  the  chess-board,  he  followed  her, 
and  took  up  his  position  on  the  rug.  The 
interruption  to  their  talk  had  been  unwel- 
come, but  it  was  not,  in  itself,  unpleasant. 
He  liked  to  see  Barbara  playing  the  part 
of  the  lady  of  the  Place.  It  was  a  sweet 
foreshadowing  of  the  home,  the  dear 
home,  that  should  one  day  be.  There 
should  be  logs  enough  on  the  hearths  of 
Mitchelhurst  in  October  nights  to  come, 
and,  though  the  fields  and  copses  round 
might  be  wet  and  chill,  the  old  house 
should  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  bright- 
ness and  warmth  and  love.  Some  way- 
farer, plodding  along  the  dark  road,  would 
pause  and  look  up  the  avenue,  and  see 
the  lights  shining  in  the  windows  beyond 
the  leafless  trees.  Reynold  pictured  this, 
and  pictured  the  man's  feelings  as  he 
gazed.  It  was  curious  how,  by  a  kind 
of  instinct,  he  put  himself  in  the  out- 
sider's place.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
always  did  so,  but  in  truth  he  had  never 
dreamed  anything  for  himself  till  Barbara 
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taught  him,  and  his  old  way  of  lookino;  at 
life  was  not  to  be  unlearnt  in  a  day.  Still 
he  was  happy  enough  as  he  stood  there, 
staring  at  the  fire,  and  thinking  of  those 
illuminated  windows. 

fie  could  not  sleep  when  he  went  to 
bed  that  night.  The  head  which  he  laid 
on  the  chilly  softness  of  his  pillow  was 
full  of  a  joyous  riot  of  waking  visions,  and 
he  closed  his  eyes  on  the  shadows  only  to 
see  a  girl's  shining  glances  and  rose- 
flushed  cheeks. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
THE   LIFE   OF  ST.   MARGARET.* 

It  has  long  been  matter  for  regret  that 
so  little  should  be  known  of  the  life  of  our 
great  saint  and  queen,  and  that  the  only 
authentic  record  of  her  virtues  should  ex- 
ist in  a  form  unavailable  to  the  general 
reader.  We  therefore  rejoice  to  see  "  St. 
Margaret's  Life  "  written  by  her  confessor, 
the  learned  and  pious  Turgot,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  in  the  admirable  translation 
which  heads  this  article.  This  little  work 
is  not  only  interesting  from  the  simple  and 
beautiful  description  of  the  saint's  daily 
life  by  one  who  witnessed  it,  and  instruc- 
tive from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  state 
of  Scotland  and  the  Church  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  it  is 
also  one  of  the  first  really  authentic  histo- 
ries we  possess,  and  as  such  has  been 
often  referred  to  by  later  historians. 

Turgot  appears  to  have  been  a  Saxon 
of  good  birth,  who,  during  the  troubles  in 
England,  was  offered  as  a  hostage  to  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  by  whom  he  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  castle  of  Lincoln,  from 
whence  he  escaped  and  fled  to  Norway. 
In  his  exile  he  was  employed  to  instruct 
the  holy  king  and  martyr  Olave  in  sacred 
literature.  The  example  shown  by  his 
royal  pupil  greatly  influenced  Turgot,  so 
that  he  also  strove  to  withdraw  his  heart 
more  and  more  from  the  world.  Having 
on  his  return  to  his  native  land  lost  all 
his  worldly  goods  and  been  in  great  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  life,  he  realized  still  more 
deeply  the  nothingness  of  this  world. 
Having  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  God 
in  the  cloister,  he  asked  for  admittance 

*  The  Life  of  St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland. 
By  Turcot,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Wm.  Forbes-Leith,  S.J.  Edinburgh, 
1884. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
"Life,"  we  refer  our  readers  to  F.  Forbes-Leith' s 
Preface.  We  have  followed  his  decision  in  ascribing 
it  to  Turgot. 


into  the  monastery  of  Durham,  where  his 
great  piety  and  learning  led  to  his  being 
eventdally  chosen  as  prior.  After  Mar- 
garet Atheling  had  become  queen  of 
Scotland,  she  prayed  him  to  be  her  con- 
fessor, and  he  remained  her  constant 
guide  and  adviser  until  close  upon  the  end 
of  her  life.  After  the  queen's  death  Tur- 
got continued  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  her  family,  remaining  with  Ma- 
tilda of  Scotland  after  ker  marriage  with 
Henry  I.  It  is  to  this  princess,  the  worthy 
inheritor  of  her  mother's  virtues,  that  we 
owe  the  "  Life  "  in  which  Turgot  com- 
mitted to  writing  his  recollections  of  the 
saint.  He  prefaces  his  narrative  by  a 
letter  to  Matilda,  in  which,  after  saluting 
her  with  wishes  for  her  welfare,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  he  thus  continues:  — 

You  have  by  the  request  you  made  to  me 
commanded  me,  for  a  request  of  yours  is  to  me 
a  command,  to  offer  you  in  writing  the  story 
of  the  life  of  your  mother,  whose  memory  is 
held  in  veneration.  How  acceptable  that  life 
was  to  God  you  have  often  heard  by  the  coni 
cordant  praise  of  many.  You  remind  me  how 
in  this  matter  my  evidence  is  especially  trust- 
worthy, since  (thanks  to  her  great  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  me)  you  have  understood  that 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  most  part  of  her 
secrets.  These  your  commands  and  wishes  I 
willingly  obey  :  nay,  more,  I  venerate  them  ex- 
ceedingly and  I  respectfully  congratulate  you 
—  whom  the  King  of  the  Angels  has  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Queen  of  England  —  on  this,  that 
you  desire  not  only  to  hear  about  the  life  of 
your  mother,  who  ever  yearned  after  the  King- 
dom of  the  Angels,  but  further  to  have  it  con- 
tinually before  your  eyes  in  writing  in  order 
that,  although  you  were  but  little  familiar  with 
her  face,  you  might  at  least  have  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  her  virtues.  For  my  part,  my 
own  wish  inclines  me  to  do  what  you  bid,  but 
I  have,  I  do  own,  a  lack  of  ability :  as  the  ma- 
terials forsooth  for  this  undertaking  are  more 
than  my  writing  or  my  words  can  avail  to  set 
forth. 

He  concludes  by  again  stating  the  diffi- 
culty he  finds  in  doing  justice  to  the  great- 
ness of  his  subject,  and,  assuring  Matilda 
that  far  from  exaggerating  the  saint's 
virtues,  he  omits  many  things,  fearing 
that  they  might  be  thought  incredible, 
and  he  himself  accused  of  "decking  out 
the  crow  in  the  Swan's  Plumage." 

Margaret,  this  precious  pearl,  as  Tur- 
got styles  her,  came  of  a  kingly  race,  and 
many  of  her  ancestors  were  famous  as 
wise  and  valiant  rulers  of  their  people  as 
well  as  for  holiness  of  life.  Granddaugh- 
ter of  Edward  Ironside,  she  was  the  eld- 
est of  the  three  children  of  Edward 
Atheling,  surnamed  Outre  Mer,  from  the 
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fact  that  the  chief  part  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  exile  in  a  foreign  land.  In  his 
infancy  Edward  had  been  sent  by  the 
usurper  Canute  to  Volgar,  who  governed 
part  of  Sweden,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
made  away  with  ;  but  Volgar,  more  merci- 
ful, determined  to  save  the  child's  life,  and 
sent  him  secretly  to  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Hungary,  who  received  him  with  great 
kindness  and  charity,  and  had  him 
brought  up  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his 
own  children.  When  Edward  had  attained 
to  manhood  he  so  distinguished  himself  as 
to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  princess  Agatha, 
who,  it  is  conjectured,  was  the  niece  of 
the  emperor  Henry  II.  of  Germany.  Of 
this  marriage  was  born  a  son,  Edgar,  and 
two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Christina. 
Margaret's  birth  probably  took  place  in 
the  year  1046  at  Alba  the  royal,  the  chief 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Hungary. 

For  nine  years  our  saint  had  lived  in 
the  foreign  court,  which  yet  was  a  very 
home  to  her,  when  her  father,  being  re- 
called to  England  by  his  uncle,  St.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  returned  to  his  native 
country  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. At  the  court  of  Edward  this  noble 
family  were  received  with  all  honor  and 
affection,  and  the  years  that  followed  must 
have  been  peaceful  and  happy.  Margaret, 
early  instructed  in  piety  and  knowledge, 
thus  grew  up  in  the  unworldly  court  of 
her  uncle,  whose  influence,  united  with 
that  of  his  Queen  Editha,  must  have 
greatly  strengthened  the  pious  teaching 
of  her  own  parents;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  there  that  she  learned  by  such 
noble  examples  how  to  show  love  and  rev- 
erence to  God's  poor  in  their  wants  both 
of  soul  and  body.  From  her  infancy  Mar- 
garet had  shown  that  she  was  no  common 
child;  endowed  as  she  was  with  many 
mental  gifts,  clearness  of  intellect,  and 
great  facility  in  expressing  her  thoughts 
in  elegant  language,  her  studies  presented 
few  difficulties  to  her,  and  she  became 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses 
of  her  time.  But  her  chief  wish  and  aim 
was  to  serve  God  as  perfectly  as  she  was 
able;  and  so,  even  in  her  earliest  years, 
"loving  God  above  all  things,"  as  her 
biographers  tell  us,  she  spent  much  time 
in  prayer  and  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  court,  led  a  very 
strict  life.  In  all  this  she  was  preparing 
herself  unconsciously  for  the  high  duties 
which  awaited  her. 

And  now,  leaving  the  saint  for  a  while, 
it  may  be  well  to  learn  what  we  may  of 
the  character  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  her 
future  husband.     Malcolm,  eldest  son  of 
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Duncan,  spent  his  childhood  in  retire- 
ment and  obscurity,  concealed  by  faithful 
friends  from  the  vengeance  of  the  usurp- 
er, and  the  murderer  of  his  father,  Mac- 
beth. As  he  grew  up,  however,  he  was 
received  at  the  court  of  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  showed  a  paternal  inter- 
est in  his  welfare;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  his  care  that  Malcolm  became 
proficient  in  those  knightly  exercises 
which  enabled  him  in  after  life  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  valiant  warrior  as  well 
as  a  wise  and  able  monarch.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  it  was  during  these  years  that 
Malcolm  first  saw  his  future  bride,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  he 
had  thus  already  become  attracted  by  her 
many  graces  of  mind  and  person,  before 
the  time  came  when  he  could  beg  her  to 
share  his  throne. 

Some  years  had  gone  by  since  Malcolm 
had  been  restored  to  his  father's  throne, 
and  England  had  passed  through  stormy 
days,  when  the  successes  of  William  the 
Conqueror  forced  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last 
Saxon  prince  of  the  royal  line,  to  leave 
the  country  with  his  mother  and  sisters. 
Taking  ship,  they,  together  with  many  of 
their  followers,  intended  passing  to  Hun- 
gary, to  which  country  many  grateful  ties 
still  bound  them ;  but  Providence  had 
other  views  for  the  royal  fugitives.  Meet- 
ing with  adverse  weather,  and  being  unable 
to  proceed  further  on  their  voyage,  they 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  shores 
of  Scotland,  where  the  place  of  their  land- 
ing still  bears  the  name  of  St.  Margaret's 
Hope. 

As  soon  as  Malcolm  received  news  of 
the  arrival  and  destitute  condition  of  his 
royal  friends,  he  hastened  to  assure  them 
of  his  sympathy  and  bid  them  welcome  to 
his  kingdom,  entertaining  them  most  hon- 
orably at  his  palace  of  Dunfermline. 

We  learn  that  the  king  soon  became 
most  desirous  of  making  the  princess 
Margaret  his  wife;  but  at  first  he  met 
with  strong  opposition  to  his  suit,  not 
only  from  Edgar  and  his  nobles,  but  also 
from  Margaret  herself,  who  wished  to  con- 
secrate her  life  to  God  in  the  cloister. 
However,  it  would  appear  that  Edgar  did 
not  dare  eventually  to  refuse  his  friend 
and  benefactor's  wishes,  for,  being  so 
urged,  the  Saxon  chronicler  says,  "  he 
answered  yea  and  durst  not  otherwise,  for 
they  were  come  into  his  power."  And  no 
doubt  Margaret  submitted  herself  humbly 
to  her  brother's  decision,  perceiving  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  she  should 
serve  him  in  the  married  state. 

The  exact  date  of  the  marriage  is  ua- 
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certain,  but  it  seems  most  probably  to 
have  taken  place  in  1068-69.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  Dunfermline, 
where  the  queen  afterwards  founded  the 
stately  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to 
commemorate  the  event;  it  was  to  be  in 
after  years  the  last  resting-place  of  her- 
self, her  husband,  and  many  of  their  de- 
scendants. 

Margaret,  being  now  raised  to  the  great- 
est earthly  dignity,  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count moved  to  alter  her  former  desires 
of  serving  God  in  every  way  possible,  and 
set  herself,  to  this  end,  to  perform  those 
duties  most  suited  to  her  new  state.  She 
desired  to  find  a  wise  and  prudent  ad- 
viser to  aid  her  in  ruling  her  daily  life, 
and  in  Turgot  she  found  one  who  worthily 
performed  this  office,  as  we  know,  for 
many  years.  The  queen's  first  care  was 
to  perform  her  duties  as  a  loving  wife  and 
helpmate  to  the  king,  her  husband,  and  it 
is  beautiful  to  see  how  she  used  her  gen- 
tle influence  for  his  good  and  that  of  his 
people,  to  whom  she  was  ever  a  very 
mother.  She  persuaded  the  king  to  be 
more  attentive  to  the  care  of  his  soul; 
and,  although  his  early  life  had  not  been 
blameless,  he  became  from  this  time  more 
earnest  in  prayer  and  good  works,  espe- 
cially those  of  mercy,  justice,  and  alms- 
deeds,  and  showed  such  sorrow  for  his 
sins,  that  Turgot  says  it  was  a  marvel  to 
see  such  repentance  in  one  living  in  the 
world.  The  description  of  Malcolm's  de- 
votion to  his  queen  is  so  charming  and 
simple  that  we  must  give  it  in  the  words 
of  her  biographer  :  — 

There  was  in  him  [the  king]  a  sort  of  dread 
of  offending  one  whose  life  was  so  venerable, 
for  he  could  not  but  perceive  from  her  conduct 
that  Christ  dwelt  within  her ;  nay  more,  he 
readily  obeyed  her  wishes  and  prudent  coun- 
sels, in  all  things.  Whatever  she  refused,  he 
refused  also ;  whatever  pleased  her,  he  also 
loved  for  the  love  of  her.  Hence  it  was,  that 
although  he  could  not  read,  he  would  turn 
over  and  examine  books  which  she  used  either 
for  her  devotions  or  her  study,  and,  whenever 
he  heard  her  say  that  she  was  fonder  of  one  of 
them  than  the  others,  this  one  he  too  used  to 
look  at  with  special  affection,  kissing  it,  and 
often  taking  it  into  his  hands.  Sometimes  he 
sent  for  a  worker  in  precious  metals,  whom  he 
commanded  to  ornament  that  volume  with  gold 
and  gems,  and  when  the  work  was  finished  the 
King  himself  'Used  to  carry  the  volume  to  the 
Queen  as  a  kind  proof  of  his  devotion. 

The  queen,  being  thus  encouraged  and 
aided  by  the  support  of  her  husband,  soon 
effected  great  changes  at  court,  and  so 
regulated  the  conduct  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded  herself  and   the   kins:  that   the 


palace  offered   the  brightest   example  to 
all  the  nation. 

By' her  sweet  and  gentle  manner  and 
mild  reproof,  she  acquired  such  influence 
that  all,  "men  as  well  as  women,  loved 
her  while  they  feared  her,  and  in  fearing, 
loved  her;  and  in  her  presence  no  one 
dared  say  or  do  aught  that  was  wrong." 
Skilled  in  the  use  of  the  needle  and  em- 
broidery of  all  kinds,  the  queen  devoted 
some  of  her  time  to  adorning  vestments 
for  the  churches,  and  Turgot  tells  us  that 
in  her  chamber  were  always  to  be  seen 
such  tokens  of  her  industry.  The  charge 
of  these  works  was  confided  to  ladies  of 
high  birth  and  approved  conduct. 

Nor  was  Margaret  neglectful  of  the 
outward  customs  and  ceremonies  of  royal 
pomp  so  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  kingly  dignity.  She  it  was  who  so 
arranged  that  a  nobler  class  of  persons 
should  attend  the  king  whenever  he  went 
abroad,  and  this  was  carried  out  with  so 
much  order  that  none  were  ever  suffered 
to  injure  or  take  anything  belonging  to 
the  poor  people  of  the  country.  The 
queen  also  encouraged  the  nobles  of  the 
court  to  dress  in  a  manner  more  suitable 
to  their  rank,  causing  merchants  from 
other  countries  to  introduce  materials  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  had  been  hitherto 
unknown  in  Scotland.  Anxious  that  the 
royal  table  should  be  served  with  becom- 
ing splendor,  she  also  introduced  the  use 
of  dishes  and  cups  of  precious  metals. 
But,  although  the  queen  made  these 
changes  from  the  sense  of  what  was  right 
and  suitable  for  her  royal  husband's  courts" 
she  herself  was  not  uplifted,  but  remained 
humble  in  heart,  despising  the  things  of 
this  world  and,  as  her  biographer  tells  us, 
even  while  she  appeared  in  regal  state, 
"she,  like  another  Esther,  in  her  heart 
trod  all  these  trappings  under  foot,  and 
bade  herself  remember  that  beneath  the 
gems  of  gold  there  was  but  dust  and 
ashes."  She  meditated  constantly  on  the 
shortness  of  life  and  on  the  judgments  of 
God,  and  used  to  urge  her  confessor  to 
spare  no  pains  to  point  out  to  her  her 
faults;  and,  as  he  did  this  less  often  than 
she  wished,  she  would  reproach  him  for 
what  she  termed  his  slackness  in  this  re- 
spect, urging  him  to  reprove  her  and  to 
use  no  flattery  in  her  regard. 

Malcolm  and  his  queen  were  blessed 
with  eight  children,  and  the  saint  so 
trained  them  that  they  were  the  worthy 
children  of  such  parents.  They  were  in- 
structed in  all  virtue  from  their  earliest 
years,  and  no  pains  were  spared  in  their 
education  ;  and,  desiring  that  they  should 
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not  be  unduly  indulged,  the  queen  charged 
the  governor  of  the  royal  nursery  to  see 
that  they  were  punished  when  they  were 
naughty,  "which,"  as  remarks  Turgot, 
"froHeksome  childhood  will  often  be." 
Owing  to  their  mother's  care,  the  royal 
children  were  loving  and  peaceable  with 
each  other,  and  in  good  behavior  surpassed 
many  who  were  their  seniors  in  years, 
and  everywhere  the  younger  paid  due  re- 
spect to  the  elder.  The  saint  often  spoke 
to  her  children  of  the  things  of  God  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  their  age,  and  urged 
them  to  love  him,  saying,  "Oh,  my  chil- 
dren, fear  the  Lord,  for  they  who  fear  him 
shall  lack  nothing,  and  if  you  love  him, 
he  will  give  you,  my  darlings,  prosperity 
in  this  life  and  everlasting  happiness." 
This  was  her  dearest  wish. for  her  chil- 
dren, and  she  ceased  not  to  pray  that 
their  lives  might  be  acceptable  to  God 
and  that  they  might  be  worthy  to  attain 
to  eternal  blessedness. 

Not  content  with  doing  her  duty  to  her 
own  family,  the  queen  showed  herself  a 
true  mother  to  her  subjects.  Persuaded 
that  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  testifying 
love  of  God  is  shown  by  tender  charity  to 
his  poor,  she  spent  herself  in  their  ser- 
vice. She  desired  that  the  poor  should 
ever  have  access  to  her,  and  when  she 
went  abroad  they  were  encouraged  freely 
to  approach  her.  There  is  still  shown  a 
stone  on  the  road  to  Dunfermline  which 
bears  her  name,  and  which  tradition  points 
out  as  being  one  of  the  spots  where  she 
used  to  sit  and  receive  all  who  needed 
her  compassionate  assistance.  The  news 
of  the  great  charity  shown  by  their  queen 
was  soon  noised  abroad  in  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  crowds  of  distressed  per- 
sons hastened  to  the  royal  palace,  where 
thev  were  treated  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. 

Like  another  saintly  princess,  St.  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary,  it  was  the  queen's  joy, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  attend  in  person  to 
the  wants  of  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  in 
these  deeds  of  mercy  the  king  cheerfully 
joined.  In  Lent  the  royal  pair  redoubled 
their  acts  of  charity,  and  Turgot  tell  us 
how  each  morning  they  washed  the  feet 
of  six  poor  persons,  and  daily  fed  three 
hundred  in  one  of  the  halls  of  tlie  palace, 
waiting  on  them  themselves.  The  queen 
daily  supported  twenty-four  poor  people 
throughout  the  year,  and  spent  her  sub- 
stance in  relieving  the  wants  of  all  who 
came  near  her,  so  that  she  was  herself  as 
poor  as  her  own  poor  subjects,  not  having 
even  the  desire  to  possess  aught.  When 
her  own  means  failed  she  was  wont  play- 


fully to  take  money  from  the  king's  purse, 
which  he  as  pleasantly  permitted,  some- 
times pretending,  when  he  caught  her  in 
the  act,  that  he  would  have  her  arrested  for 
these  pious  thefts.  The  queen  had  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  captives,  and  all 
those  who  were  exiles  from  their  native 
land,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many 
she  restored  to  liberty;  for  this  purpose 
she  employed  trustworthy  persons  to  dis- 
cover the  most  miserable  among  the  pris- 
oners and  slaves,  and  having  done  so,  has- 
tened to  ransom  them.  Doubtless  her 
mother's  heart  yearned  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  poor  and  helpless  children,  for  we 
learn  that  she  often  had  little  orphans 
brought  to  her  own  chamber,  where  she 
would  feed  them  herself. 

The  many  duties  of  her  state  and  these 
acts  of  charity  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  saint's  devotion  to  prayer  and  medita- 
tion. In  the  midst  of  so  much  external 
occupation  her  heart  was  full  of  the 
thought  of  God,  and  she  spent  her  spare 
time  in  prayer,  not  only  by  day,  but  by 
night,  rising  to  devote  hours  to  praise  and 
adore  her  Lord  in  the  church,  and  in  this 
she  was  often  accompanied  by  the  king. 
Devoted  to  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture, 
she  used  earnestly  to  urge  Turgot  to  pro- 
cure for  her  copies  of  the  sacred  volumes  ; 
no  less  for  her  own  benetit  than  for  the 
comfort  and  instruction  of  those  around 
her.  Turgot  relates  a  pretty  story  of  what 
befell  one  of  her  books,  for  which  she  had 
a  special  affection.  It  was  a  copy  of  the 
Gospels  beautifully  bound  and  enriched 
with  gold  and  precious  stones.  During 
one  ot  the  queen's  journeys,  the  attendant 
who  v.as  carrying  this  book  let  it  fall  into 
a  stream,  and,  not  knowing  what  had  hap- 
pened, proceeded  on  his  way.  Wiien  the 
loss  was  discovered,  diligent  search  was 
made,  and  the  book  was  found  lying  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  whence  it  was  taken  up 
"so  perfect,  so  uninjured,  so  free  from 
damage,  that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  not 
been  touched  by  the  water."  When  it 
was  restored  to  the  queen  she  returned 
thanks  to  God,  and  valued  the  book  more 
even  than  before. 

Margaret,  whose  tender  heart  was 
moved  with  such  charity  for  the  bodily 
wants  of  her  people,  had  a  still  greater  de- 
sire for  their  spiritual  good.  Being  pained 
at  perceiving  certain  grave  abuses  in  her 
new  country,  such  as  the  neglect  of  the 
Sunday,  the  practice  of  unlawful  mar- 
riages, and  divers  other  points  in  which 
the  Church  in  Scotland  did  not  conform  to 
the  universal  Ciiurch,  she  so  wrouglit  with 
the  king,  that  he,  agreeing  willingly  to  all 
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her  desires,  and  understanding  the  neces- 
sity of  reform,  held  councils  of  the  chief 
ecclesiastics  and  nobles  of  the  realm  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  these  grave 
questions.  The  queen  was.  present  on 
these  occasions,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  stated  what  she  ob- 
served ;  the  king  acting  as  her  interpreter, 
having  himself  an  equal  knowledge  both 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  tongues. 

The  chief  subjects  discussed  were  those 
connected  with  the  observance  of  the  Lent- 
en fast,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  non-observ- 
ance of  the  commandment  of  the  Church 
that  all  should  receive  Holy  Communion 
at  Easter.  As  regards  the  fast  of  Lent,  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  at  that 
time  to  begin  the  fast  from  the  first  Mon- 
day of  Lent  instead  of  the  previous 
Wednesday,  thus  reducing  the  time  to  thir- 
ty-six days  instead  of  forty.  This  custom, 
apparently  tolerated  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Church,  was  abrogated  towards  the 
close,  at  least,  of  the  sixth  century  ;  and 
the  full  period  of  forty  days  was  generally 
observed  in  the  Western  Church.  St. 
Margaret,  then,  showed  that,  as  they 
agreed  in  faith,  so  they  should  unite  also 
in  discipline  with  the  Holy  See.  As  re- 
gards the  question  of  Easter  Communion, 
on  this  subject  our  saint  persuasively 
pointed  out  how  sad  and  deplorable  a 
thing  it  was  to  refrain  from  approaching 
the  altar  at  the  season  appointed  by  the 
Church.  To  the  argument  advanced  that 
sinners  were  unworthy  of  such  a  grace, 
and  that  they  feared  to  offend  God,  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  dreaded  to 
eat  and  drink  judgment  to  themselves, 
she  showed  how  this  did  not  apply  to 
those  who  rightly  prepared  themselves  by 
prayer,  penance,  and  confession.  Her 
words  so  touched  her  hearers  that  from 
that  time  they  failed  not  to  communicate 
devoutly  at  the  holy  season.  1 1  is  difficult 
to  say  in  what  the  "barbarous  rite," 
alluded  to  by  Saint  Margaret's  biographer, 
and  which  she  strove  to  alter,  consisted. 
The  expression  does  not  appear  to  apply, 
as  some  have  thought,  to  the  use  of  the 
vulgar  tongue  in  the  celebration  of  mass. 
If  it  is  the  ancient  Ephesian  liturgy  which 
is  referred  to,  and  which  was  in  use  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Keledei  or  Culdees  were  alone  per- 
mitted to  retain  it  after  St.  Margaret's 
efforts  had  caused  the  Church  of  Scotland 
generally  to  follow  the  Roman  rite. 

The  endeavors  of  the  queen  to  promote 
the  holiness  and  progress  of  the  Church 
in  Scotland  in  these  and  in  all  other  mat- 
ters were  greatly  blessed ;  so  that  Baro- 


nius  says  of  her,  "  that  having  found  the 
Church  of  Scotland  like  a  wild  desert,  she 
left  it' at  her  death  in  so  flourishing  a  state 
that  it  resembled  a  well-cultivated,  beauti- 
ful garden." 

Having  now  briefly  considered  the  life 
and  exalted  virtues  of  the  queen,  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  her  holy  career ;  and, 
as  suffering  in  this  life  is  ever  the  portion 
of  those  chosen  souls  who  strive  most 
nearly  to  imitate  their  divine, model,  so  we 
find  that  Margaret's  last  days  on  earth 
were  overshadowed  with  trials  and  afHic- 
tions.  Sorrowful  days  for  Scotland  were 
at  hand,  and  Turgot  says  that  the  queen 
had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  evils  to  come, 
and  of  her  own  death.  Some  months  be- 
fore the  end,  she  summoned  Turgot  to 
her,  and  related  to  him  the  history  of  her 
whole  life,  shedding  as  she  did  so  floods 
of  tears.  Her  compunction  was  so  won- 
derful, and  the  tenderness  of  her  con- 
science so  manifest,  that  Turgot  says  he 
felt  unworthy  of  being  admitted  to  so  inti- 
mate a  friendship  with  one  so  holy  ;  he 
thus  concludes  his  account  of  this  his  last 
interview  with  the  saint :  — 

When  she  had  ended  what  she  had  to  say 
about  matters  which  were  pressing,  she  then 
addressed  herself  to  me,  saying  :  "  I  now  bid 
you  farewell.  I  shall  not  continue  much  longer 
in  this  world,  but  you  will  live  after  me  for  a 
considerable  time.  There  are  two  things  which 
I  beg  of  you.  One  is,  that  as  long  as  you  sur- 
vive you  will  remember  me  in  your  prayers  ; 
the  other  is,  that  you  will  take  some  care  about 
my  sons  and  daughters.  Lavish  your  affectioa 
upon  them  ;  teach  them  before  all  things  to 
love  and  fear  God ;  never  cease  instructing 
them.  When  you  see  any  one  of  them  exalted 
to  the  height  of  an  earthly  dignity,  then,  as  at 
once  his  father  and  his  master  in  the  truest 
sense,  go  to  him,  warn  him  lest  through  means 
of  a  passing  honor  he  become  puffed  up  with 
pride,  or  offend  God  by  avarice,  or  through 
prosperity  in  this  world  neglect  the  blessedness 
of  the  life  which  is  eternal.  These  are  the 
things,"  said  she,  *'  which  I  ask  you  —  as  in  the 
sight  of  God,  Who  now  is  present  along  with 
us  two  —  to  promise  me  that  you  will  carefully 
perform."  At  these  words  I  once  more  burst 
into  tears  and  promised  her  that  I  would  care- 
fully perform  her  wishes ;  for  I  did  not  dare  to 
oppose  one  whom  I  heard  thus  unhesitatingly 
predict  what  was  to  come  to  pass.  And  the 
truth  of  her  prediction  is  verified  by  present 
facts  ;  since  I  survive  her  death,  and  I  see  her 
offspring  elevated  to  dignity  and  honor.  Thus, 
having  ended  the  conference,  and  being  about 
to  return  home,  I  bade  the  Queen  my  last  fare- 
well ;  for  after  that  day  I  never  saw  her  face 
in  the  flesh. 

This  parting  with  her  valued  friend  and 
adviser   must   have   been   a   trial  to   the 
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queen,  but  a  far  sadder  one  was  before 
her.  Malcolm  had  now  reigned  for  thirty- 
five  years,  and  the  country  had  been  pros- 
perous under  his  wise  and  beneficent  rule ; 
and  as  the  even  course  of  a  peaceful  reign 
leaves  little  scope  for  the  historian,  so  we 
find  but  few  facts  of  the  domestic  history 
of  this  period,  save  that  the  king  gradu- 
ally incorporated  the  different  provinces, 
of  which  the  kingdom  had  hitherto  been 
composed,  into  one  monarchy,  and  at  his 
death  left  Scotland  in  possession  of  the 
same  southern  frontier  ever  after  retained. 
With  regard  to  Malcolm's  dealings  with 
England,  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  vari- 
ous causes  which  led  him  to  invade  that 
country  on  five  different  occasions.  The 
English  chronicler  speaks  with  bitterness 
of  the  savage  way  in  which  the  Scottish 
king  and  his  troops  devastated  the  border 
country,  and  of  the  many  captives  carried 
back  to  Scotland.  We  have  seen  how 
Malcolm's  gentle  queen  endeavored  to 
mitigate  their  hard  lot.  The  immediate 
cause  which  led  Malcolm's  final  and  fatal 
breach  with  England  appears  to  have  been 
a  refusal  on  the  part  of  William  Rufus  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Scottish  king,  and  the  insult  offered  to  the 
latter  by  requiring  him  to  do  homage  as 
vassal  to  the  English  crown.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  affront,  Malcolm  once  more 
prepared  to  invade  the  English  border, 
and  although  the  queen,  as  if  foreseeing 
the  fatal  issue  of  events,  strove  to  dis- 
suade him  from  accompanying  the  troops 
in  person,  he  on  this  occasion  remained 
deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and  they  parted  to 
meet  no  more  in  this  world. 

Margaret  had  been  for  some  months  in 
failing  health,  and  indeed  was  seldom  able 
to  leave  her  bed.  The  account  of  her 
last  days  was  preserved  and  given  to  Tur- 
got  by,  a  priest  who  remained  with  her  to 
the  end,  and  to  whom  for  his  simplicity 
and  holiness  of  life  the  queen  was  much 
attached.  He  relates  that  one  day  some 
time  after  this  painful  separation  from  her 
husband,  and  three  days  before  her  own 
death,  the  queen  became  sadder  than 
usual,  and  turning  to  him,  uttered  these 
words  :  "  Perhaps  on  this  very  day  such  a 
heavy  calamity  may  befal  the  realm  of 
Scotland  as  has  not  been  for  many  ages 
past."  Words  only  too  surely  realized, 
for  on  that  day  Malcolm  and  his  son  and 
apparent  heir  Edward  were  slain.  Al- 
though accounts  differ  as  to  the  place 
and  manner  of  the  Scottish  king's  death, 
all  agree  that  there  was  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  English.     The  Scottish  army 


perished  partly  by  the  sword  and  partly 
by  the  inundations  of  the  rivers,  swollen 
by  the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  and  as  none 
of  his  faithful  followers  were  left  to  do 
honor  to  their  lord's  remains,  Malcolm's 
body  was  placed  in  a  cart  by  the  English, 
and  buried  at  Tynemouth.  Meanwhile 
the  holy  queen  was  drawing  near  her  end  ; 
united  as  they  had  been  in  life,  so  were 
they  in  death;  but  three  days  were  to 
elapse  from  the  day  of  Malcolm's  death 
before  his  queen  should  follow  him.  He 
was  slain  on  November  the  thirteenth; 
and  on  the  sixteenth,  Margaret's  weak- 
ness having  slightly  decreased,  she  was 
enabled  to  rise  and  assist  at  mass  in  her 
oratory,  strengthening  herself  for  her  pas- 
sage by  receiving  holy  communion.  Then 
returning  to  her  bed,  her  former  pains  at- 
tacked her  with  renewed  force.  The  dis- 
ease increased,  and  death  was  at  hand. 
The  queen  desired  that  the  chaplains 
should  remain  near  her  reciting  psalms; 
and,  sending  for  the  black  cross,  for 
which,  as  it  contained  a  portion  of  the 
true  cross,  she  had  a  special  devotion, 
she,  despite  her  excessive  weakness,  at- 
tempted to  kiss  it,  and  signing  herself 
with  it,  continued  steadfast  in  prayer.  A 
short  time  had  elapsed,  and  the  queen  had 
apparently  become  unconscious,  when  her 
second  son.  Prince  Edgar,  entered  the 
room,  the  bearer  of  heavy  tidings.  Coming 
to  announce  the  news  of  the  death  of  his 
father  and  brother,  what  must  have  been 
his  grief  to  find  his  beloved  mother  on  her 
death-bed!  Rousing  herself  at  her  son's 
entrance,  the  queen  enquired  for  the  king 
and  Prince  Edward.  Edgar,  loath  to  tell 
her  the  truth,  and  fearing  to  hasten  her 
death,  answered  that  they  were  well,  but 
she,  replying,  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  I 
know  it,  my  boy,  I  know  it.  By  this  holy 
cross,  I  adjure  you  to  tell  me  the  truth." 
Thus  urged,  Edgar  related  all,  and  con- 
cealed nothing  from  her,  and  Margaret, 
making  her  last  great  sacrifice,  accepted 
the  trial  in  all  patience  and  resignation. 
Raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  give  praise  and  thanks  to  thee,  Al- 
mighty God,  for  that  thou  hast  been 
pleased  that  I  should  endure  such  deep 
sorrow  at  my  departing,  and  I  trust  that 
by  means  of  this  suffering  it  is  thy  pleas- 
ure that  I  should  be  cleansed  from  some 
of  the  stains  of  my  sins  !  "  Then  as  death 
visibly  approached,  Margaret  began  to  re- 
cite one  of  the  prayers  used  by  the  priest 
during  mass:  "Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  through 
the  CO  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  iiast 
by  thy  death  given  life  to  the  world,  de- 
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liver  me."  As  she  repeated  these  words 
"  deliver  me,"  her  soul  passed  to  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  her  God,  whom  she  had 
striven  to  love  and  serve  above  all  things. 
After  her  death  a  great  beauty  was  ob- 
served upon  her  countenance,  all  traces  of 
suffering  having  passed  away,  and  she 
appeared  rather  as  one  who  calmly  slept 
than  as  a  dead  person. 

The  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  one  of  the 
most  authentic  records  we  possess,  states 
that  the  queen's  blessed  death  took  place 
in  Edinburgh  Castle.  From  thence  her 
body  was  removed  to  the  church  erected 
by  her  at  Dunfermline,  and  interred,  as 
she  had  herself  desired,  opposite  the  altar. 
Later,  the  bodies  of  Malcolm  and  their 
son  Edward  were  brought  from  Tyne- 
mouth  and  placed  beside  her. 

Turgot's  memoir  ends  here,  and  while 
we  regret  that  he  should  not  have  entered 
more  fully  into  many  details  which  would 
have  been  of  great  interest,  yet  we  have, 
in  his  vivid  and  truthful  pages,  as  charm- 
ing and  edifying  a  picture  of  the  life  of  a 
great  and  holy  queen  as  perhaps  exists 
anywhere  ;  and  no  doubt  this  little  volume 
will  be  read  with  interest  as  revealing  the 
inner  life  of  one  with  whose  name  we  are 
so  familiar;  a  name  graven  as  it  were  on 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  even  yet 
borne  by  many  of  the  spots  connected 
with  her  memory. 

It  may  be  interesting,  before  conclud- 
ing, to  cast  a  glance  upon  the  history  of 
Margaret's  children,  and  to  see  how  her 
teaching  bore  fruit  in  their  lives.  Five  of 
her  sons  survived  her,  but  Ethelred  died 
shortly,  and  Edmund,  the  only  one  who 
appears  to  have  been — and  this  for  a 
short  time  only  —  unworthy  of  his  family, 
died  a  penitent  in  an  English  cloister. 
The  other  three,  Edgar,  Alexander,  and 
David,  succeeded  each  other  on  their 
father's  throne.  Of  the  two  princesses, 
their  sisters,  Matilda,  the  eldest,  became 
the  queen  of  Henry  the  First  of  England, 
thus  uniting  the  royal  Saxon  line  to  that 
of  the  Norman  dynasty.  Her  sister 
Mary  was  married  to  Eustace  Count  of 
Boulogne.  Of  her  little  is  known,  save 
that  she  was  "  a  princess  of  singular  piety 
towards  God,  and  charity  towards  her 
neighbor."  Her  only  child,  Matilda,  be- 
came the  wife  of  King  Stephen  of  En- 
gland. 

Of  Matilda  (queen  of  Henry  First) 
much  more  is  known,  and  those  who  study 
her  life,  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
resemblance  she  bears  to  her  mother, 
especially  in  those  practical  acts  of  mercy 
to  the  poor  for  which  she  was  famous.     A 


story  is  told  v/hich  well  illustrates  this. 
One  day  her  brother  David,  whilst  visiting 
the  English  court,  saw  his  sister  employed 
in  washing  the  feet  of  poor  lepers,  and 
kissing  tiiem.  He  asked  her  how  the  king, 
her  husband,  could  bear  to  touch  her  lips' 
after  she  had  put  them  to  such  usage,  to 
which  she  replied  with  a  smile,  "that  she 
preferred  the  feet  of  the  eternal  King,  to 
the  lips  of  any  mortal  prince." 

It  would  not  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article  to  enter  fully  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  reigns  of  Margaret's  sons; 
rather  let  us,  following  the  same  course  in 
which  we  have  endeavored  to  treat  of  their 
mother's  life,  state  briefly  the  special  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  each.  Of  Edgar 
who,  after  some  years,  succeeded  his 
father  on  the  throne,  Aelred  tells  us  that 
he  greatly  resembled  his  kinsman,  Edward 
the  Confessor  ;  his  nature  was  sweet  and 
amiable,  and,  incapable  of  harshness  or 
tyranny  towards  his  subjects,  he  ruled 
them  with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Of 
Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  brother  on 
the  throne,  Aelred  gives  a  different  ac- 
count. Although  kind  and  humble  to  the 
clergy,  "he  was  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects 
beyond  everything  terrible,  a  man  of  large 
heart,  exerting  himself  in  all  things  be- 
yond his  strength;"  a  man  of  learning, 
zealous  in  erecting  churches,  enriching 
them  with  the  relics  of  saints,  and  in  sup- 
plying them  with  sacred  books;  generous 
to  strangers,  and  so  full  of  love  to  the 
poor,  that  he  seemed  to  like  nothing  so 
much  as  feeding  and  clothing  them,  and 
attending  to  their  wants  in  person.  Alex- 
ander, dying  like  Edgar,  childless,  the 
youngest  brother,  David,  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  in  all  respects  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  royal  brothers,  and 
perhaps  the  one  who  bore  most  re- 
semblance to  his  mother.  Like  her,  he 
showed  a  special  love  to  his  poor  and 
suffering  subjects,  and  on  certain  days  he, 
like  the  kings  of  old,  "sat  at  the  gate" 
giving  audience  to  the  poor  and  aged,  and 
would  defer  a  hunting  expedition  without 
a  murmur  to  attend  to  some  poor  suppli- 
ant. In  compliance  with  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  he  en- 
couraged foreign  merchants  to  frequent 
the  Scottish  ports,  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving to  native  traders  the  advantages 
possessed  by  them  during  Malcolm's 
reign.  Many  noble  buildings  owed  their 
foundation  to  David's  pious  zeal,  among 
them  notably  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  and 
Kelso.  We  may  gather  that  he  had  a 
special  love  for  the  beautiful  abbey  of 
Holyrood,  erected  by  him  to  enshrine  the 
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*' black  rood,"  for  which  his  mother  had 
so  great  a  veneration,  and  on  his  death- 
bed his  last  wish  was  to  be  carried  to  pray 
before  this  representation  of  his  crucified 
Saviour. 

While  her  descendants  continued  wor 
thily  to  fill  their  parents'  throne,  the  love 
felt  for  the  memory  of  their  holy  mother, 
by  her  adopted  country,  had  grown  in 
strength  and  reverence;  and  all  felt  that 
in  losing  her  visible  presence,  they  had 
gained  an  advocate  in  heaven.  Miracles 
were  wrought  at  her  tomb,  and  through- 
out Britain  she  was  considered  to  be  a 
saint.  In  the  year  1250,  during  the  reign 
of  the  saint's  great  grandson,  Alexander, 
the  public  recognition  of  her  sanctity  was 
formally  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
Her  body  was  removed  from  the  grave, 
where  it  had  hitherto  lain,  in  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dunfermline,  and 
enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine  richly  adorned 
with  jewels,  which  was  placed  under  the 
high  altar  in  the  same  church.  The 
young  king,  together  with  his  mother. 
Queen  Jane,  and  many  bishops  and  no- 
bles, was  present  at  this  ceremony,  which 
was  performed  with  great  solemnity  and 
splendor. 

The  Feast  of  St.  Margaret  was  origi- 
nally kept  upon  November  the  i6th,  the 
day  of  her  death,  but  in  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  transferred  to  the  loth  of 
June,  at  the  request  of  James  II.,  prob- 
ably from  the  fact  of  that  day  being  the 
birthday  of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
At  the  same  time,  our  saint  was  declared 
patroness  of  Scotland,  together  with  St. 
Andrew.  Her  shrine  continued  to  be  the 
object  of  the  greatest  veneration  until  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  plun- 
dered and  desecrated  ;  the  relics  were,  how- 
ever, preserved.  The  head  was  brought 
at  Queen  Mary's  desire  to  Edinburgh 
Castle  where  she  then  was,  probably  when, 
exposed  to  many  dangers,  she  took  refuge 
there  to  await  the  birth  of  her  son.  After 
Mary's  flight  to  England  the  saint's  head 
was  removed  to  the  house  of  the  Laird 
of  Drury,  where  it  was  for  some  years 
preserved  by  a  Benedictine  monk.  Con- 
fided by  him  to  the  missionary  Jesuits,  it 
was  by  one  of  them,  John  Robie,  taken  to 
Belgium,  and  after  due  authentication  was 
publicly  exposed  for  veneration,  first  at 
Antwerp,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to 
the  Scots  College  of  Douay ;  there  it  re- 
mained till  the  days  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, when  it  disappeared  amid  the  general 
spoliation  of  the  churches.  George  Car- 
ruihers,  the  historian,  saw  this  relic  at 
Douay  in  1785,  and  describes  it  as  being 


in  a  state  of  extraordinary  preservation, 
and  with  a  quantity  of  fine  hair,  fair  in 
color,  still  upon  it.  It  was  enclosed  in  a 
bust  of  solid  silver,  larger  than  life  ;  the 
crown,  and  chain  about  it,  richly  adorned 
with  pearls  and  other  jewels.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  remains  of  the  saint  and 
her  husband,  they  are  stated  to  have  been 
sent  to  Spain  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Philip  the  Second,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  Escurial.  Some  years  ago  Bishop 
Gillis,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  St.  Mar- 
garet's relics  to  a  Scottish  shrine,  applied 
for  this  purpose  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, but  they  could  not  then  be  identified. 
It  is,  however,  possible  to  hope  that  these 
relics  still  exist,  and  that  the  day  may 
come  when  they  will  be  brought  back  to 
the  land  which  still  glories  in  the  memory 
of  its  illustrious  queen. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
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It  may  be  considered  strange,  but  it  is 
a  fact,  that  there  has  always  been  great 
difficulty  in  defining  a  newspaper  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  include  a  newspaper  and 
nothing  else.  Such  was  this  diflficulty 
when  the  newspaper  stamp  existed,  that 
the  whole  of  the  legal  wisdom  of  the  gov- 
ernment departments,  aided  by  numerous 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  was  long 
unequal  to  the  task  of  deciding  with  any 
certainty  what  kind  of  publication  did, 
and  what  did  not,  come  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  paternal  statutes  by  which 
newspapers  were  long  kept  in  awe,  if  not 
in  order.  This  uncertainty  still  exists. 
The  latest  definition  of  a  newspaper  in 
its  latest  form  is  laid  down  by  the  act  of 
Parliament  of  1870,  and  the  subsequent 
act  passed  by  Mr.  Labouchere  in  1881. 
It  is  as  follows  :  — 

Any  publication  consisting  wholly  or  in 
great  part  of  "  Political  or  other  news  or  of 
Articles,  relating  thereto,  or  to  other  Current 
topics  with  or  without  advertisements  ;  "  sub- 
ject to  these  conditions.  That  it  be  "printed 
and  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  "  that 
it  be  published  "  in  numbers  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  seven  days ;"  that  it  have  the  full 
title  and  date  of  publication  printed  at  the  top 
of  the  first  page  and  the  whole,  or  part  of  the 
title,  and  the  date  of  publication  printed  at  the 
top  of  every  subsequent  page. 

If  we  examine  this  definition  we  find 
that  any  publication  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  intervals  of  not  more 
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than  seven  days,  and  with  its  title  and 
date  affixed,  is  a  newspaper,  provided  it 
consists  "in  great  part"  of  articles  relat- 
ing to  "  current  topics,"  even  if  there  be 
no  news  in  it.  It  need  not  contain  a  word 
of  news.  It  may  have  news  or  not  —  that 
is  indifferent,  but  if  the  title  or  the  date 
is  omitted  on  any  page  —  that  is  fatal. 
Then  its  news  or  its  articles  must  form 
*'a  great  part "  of  it.  What  that  "great 
part  "is  the  act  does  not  tell  us.  The 
postmaster-general,  indeed,  has  assumed 
to  decide  that  the  "great  part"  means 
"the  greater  part;"  but  I  fancy  that  if 
the  postmaster-general  were  deprived  of 
even  one  quarter  of  his  very  insufficient 
salary,  he  would  consider  that  to  be  a 
"great  part"  of  it,  and  would  not  wait  to 
make  complaint  until  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  more  than  one  half,  or  of  the 
"greater  part"  of  his  stipend. 

I  merely  mention  this  to  show  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  ascertaining  precisely 
what  is  a  newspaper;  but  for  my  present 
purpose  it  will  suffice  to  take  the  popular 
notion  of  a  newspaper,  and  to  assume  that 
the  word  means  any  paper  containing 
news  published  at  regular  intervals.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  yet  quite  out  of  our  diffi- 
culty, for  we  now  come  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  news  ? "  And  here,  also,  I  must 
ask  permission  to  turn  away  from  the 
exact  definition  of  the  word  and  ask  the 
reader  to  be  content  to  assume  with  me 
that  it  means  any  statement  that  is  new, 
unexpected,  and  calculated  to  satisfy  curi- 
osity. News  need  not  be  true,  in  order 
to  be  news.  In  fact,  for  newspaper  pur- 
poses, it  would  seem  to  be  better  that  it 
should  not  be  true.  For  instance,  a  news- 
paper states  to-day  that  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment has  occupied  Sarakhs.  That 
is  to  day's  news.  To-morrow  the  same 
newspaper  corrects  its  previous  news,  and 
states  that  the  Russian  government  has 
not  occupied  Sarakhs;  and  perhaps  on 
the  third  day  the  same  newspaper  will 
state  that  the  place  called  Sarakhs  does 
not  now  exist.  Thus  we  see  th^t  one 
single  fact,  or  absence  of  fact,  may  fur- 
nish endless  news  paragraphs,  only  one 
of  which,  or  no  one  of  which,  is  true,  but 
each  of  which  is  news  at  the  time  it  is 
given.  Let  us  not  immediately  despise 
all  news,  for  "rumor,  with  her  hundred 
tongues,"  often  tells  truth  with  one,  though 
she  may  lie  with  the  ninety-nine  others; 
and  we  must,  perforce,  listen  to  all  the 
hundred,  lest  we  miss  that  one  which 
does  tell  the  truth. 

Newspapers  are  of  very  high  antiquity. 
At  least  six  hundred  years  B.C.  the  Ro- 


mans possessed  them  in  the  shape  of 
the  Acta  diurna,  or  reports  of  military 
operations,  which  were  periodically  sent 
to  the  remotest  confines  of  the  empire. 
But  I  propose  to  deal  now  with  mod- 
ern newspapers.  The  Italians,  who  were 
the  pioneers  of  modern  commerce,  were 
also  the  inventors  of  modern  newspapers, 
and  from  them  comes  that  word  Gazette, 
which  is  still  the  official  designation  of 
the  official  sheet  of  news.  Germany  and 
France  followed  in  the  wake  of  Italy;  and 
if  we  except  Russia,  which  could  then  be 
scarcely  said  to  exist,  England  was  the 
last  of  what  are  called  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  which  possessed  a  regular 
newspaper.  News  was  indeed  occasion- 
ally published.  In  1619,  a  broad  sheet 
was  published,  entitled :  Neivs  out  of 
Holland,  which  contained  an  oration  of 
the  French  ambassador  to  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  Holland  in  regard  to  certain  pris- 
oners, and  which  also  contained  certain 
theological  propositions,  as  for  instance: 
"That  original  sin  is  no  sin  but  an  occa- 
sion of  sin."  But  it  was  not  till  1622  that 
the  first  periodical  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished in  England  by  one  Nathaniel  But- 
ter. It  was  called  The  weekely  neives 
frotn  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Bohe- 
mia, the  Palatinate,  France,  and  the 
Low  Countries.  The  size  of  it  was  about 
eight  inches  by  five  inches.  It  contained 
nothing  but  foreign  news,  and  could  hard- 
ly be  called  a  newspaper  at  all  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term. 

The  great  political  activity  produced  by 
the  Parliamentary  War  gave  rise  to  sev- 
eral new  attempts  at  periodical  newspa- 
pers. In  1655  there  appeared  a  small 
sheet  eight  inches  by  five  inches  called 
the  Perfect  Diurnall,  wherein  was  found 
one  of  the  earliest  of  those  trade  an- 
nouncements which  are  now  called  adver- 
tisements.    It  is  in  the  following  terms: 

There  is  a  book  newly  printed,  intitulated 
Expository  Notes,  with  practical  observations 
towards  the  opening  of  the  five  first  chapters 
of  the  first  Book  of  Moses,  called  Genesis,  at 
the  Bear  in  Paul's  Churchyard  near  the  little 
North  Gate. 

In  1663,  the  Intelligencer  appeared  un- 
der the  direction  of  Roger  L'Estrange, 
who  announced  that  his  Majesty  Charles 
II.  had  granted  to  him,  alone,  the  privi- 
lege of  publishing  all  intelligence.  A  lit- 
tle later,  the  London  Gazette,  then  called 
the  Oxford  Gazette,  began  to  make  a  fitful 
appearance  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Rev- 
olution called  "glorious  "  had  passed  over 
the  country,  had  left  behind  it  a  distinct 
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array  of  political  parties  struggling  for 
power,  and  had  thereby  called  into  exist- 
ence a  number  of  interests  hanging  on  to 
the  parties,  that  the  first  daily  newspaper 
was  established.  Three  days  after  Wil- 
liam III.,  riding  from  Kensington  to 
Hampton  Court,  had  fallen  from  his  horse, 
broken  his  collar  bone,  and  died — three 
days  therefore  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne — there  appeared,  on  the 
nth  of  March,  1702,  the  Daily  Coiirant. 
It  was  a  small  sheet  of  not  more  than 
twelve  inches  by  six  inches,  printed  in 
two  columns  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
and  it  continued  in  existence  for  many 
years. 

It  was  followed  by  the  Post  Boy^  and 
within  thirty  years  after  its  first  appear- 
ance we  find  it  flourishing  in  advertise- 
ments, which  now  first  began  to  be  printed 
in  a  more  open  form,  or  as  it  is  termed,  to 
be  "  displayed."  Meantime,  a  stamp  duty 
had  been  imposed  in  order  to  check  the 
spread  of  seditious  publications,  an  indi- 
cation of  the  fact  that  publications  of  all 
kinds  had  become  more  common. 

All  these  sheets  are  long  since  extinct ; 
but  on  the  12th  February,  1773,  there  was 
published  the  first  number  of  the  still  ex- 
isting Morning  Post  and  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, This  was  a  newspaper  measuring 
twenty-four  inches  by  eighteen,  and  con- 
sisting of  four  pages.  Twelve  years  later, 
in  1785,  there  appeared  the  first  number 
of  the  Daily  (jniversal  Register^  which 
three  years  after  took  the  name  of  the 
TimeSy  and  which  was  then  of  the  same 
size  as  the  Morning  Post.  Since  these 
two  were  started,  many  other  daily  papers 
have  appeared,  so  that  we  now  have  in 
the  British  Isles  well  nigh  two  thousand 
of  such  publications. 

One  point  is  worthy  of  remark  as  re- 
gards the  newspaper  in  its  original  form, 
which, is  that  it  consisted  wholly  of  news. 
In  the  word  "news,"  I  include,  on  Dr. 
Johnson's  authority,  what  are  called  ad- 
vertisements; although  I  understand  that 
the  postmaster-general,  improving  upon 
Dr.  Johnson,  has  declared  that  advertise- 
ments are  not  news.  But  at  any  rate, 
these  newspapers  had  nothirtg  in  them 
which  answers  to  the  modern  "  leading 
article."  They  gave  their  news,  and  al- 
lowed their  readers  to  make  their  own 
comments  upon  it.  This  news,  although 
much  less  in  quantity,  was  much  more  mis- 
cellaneous in  character  than  that  which 
would  now  be  admitted  into  the  columns 
of  a  serious  daily  journal.  Thus,  in  the 
Morning  Post  of  1776,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  :  — , 


The  elopement  of  Miss  B.,  of  Camberwell, 
with  Mr.  R,  has  so  much  displeased  her  father 
that  it  is  now  thought  impossible  for  a  recon- 
ciliation to  take  place.  The  friends  of  that 
young  lady  are  every  day  impressed  with  the 
mercenary  idea  of  disposing  of  her  fortune  to 
the  best  advantage  (and,  like  the  unnatural 
example  of  the  haughty  sisters  of  Peckham, 
who,  rather  than  condescend  to  an  interview 
between  their  sister  and  her  lover,  mutually 
consented  that  she  could  pine  away  in  an  in- 
expressible melancholy),  thus  concealing  her 
death  in  order  to  enlarge  the  fortunes  of  the 
remaining  favorites. 

Again :  — 

The  elopement  which  has  occasioned  so 
much  conversation  lately,  was  carried  on  with 
uncommon  address.  The  surprise  which  some 
have  expressed  at  the  lady  playing  this  faux 
pas,  so  soon  after  the  marriage  celebrated  with 
such  unusual  festivities,  can  be  expressed  only 
by  those  who  did  not   know  that  before  she 

became  Lady her  attention  to  several 

gentlemen  astonished  the  prudent  of  her  sex. 
She  was  known  to  be  the  person  who  went  into 
Lord  C.'s  bedchamber  in  the  morning,  in  order 
to  call  him  to  go  to  the  Hunt,  and  has  played 
off  many  of  these  airs,  which  after  a  long  siege 
have  proved  so  successful  against  the  Duke 
of  D . 

Here  is  another  :  — 

A  certain  Cambridgeshire  Peer  has  at  last 
wound  up  his  bottoms,  all  his  Estates  being 
advertised  to  be  sold  by  public  auction.  He 
seems  perfectly  easy  in  his  present  circum- 
stances, desiring  only  enough  for  a  decent  sup- 
port of  himself  and  three  dozen  favorite  lap 

dogs,  and  wishing  the  B family  at  the 

devil. 

Here,  again,  is  an  anecdote  with  refer- 
ence to  an  old  Earl  of  Derby  who  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I., 
who 

always  wearing  very  plain  apparel,  and  coming 
one  day  to  Court,  was  denied  entrance  into 
the  Privy  Chamber  by  a  fine  dressed  Scot 
who  told  him  that  was  no  place  for  plough- 
men, and  that  none  came  through  but  such  as 
dressecj  like  gentlemen.  The  Earl  replied,  he 
wore  the  clothes  he  used  to  wear,  and  if  the 
Scots  did  so,  they  would  make  a  mean  figure 
at  the  English  Court.  The  King,  hearing  the 
dispute  at  the  Chamber  Door,  came  to  know 
the  occasion  of  it,  and  to  whom  the  Earl  said, 
"Nothing,  my  Liege;  but  your  countrymen 
having  left  their  manners  and  their  rags  behind 
them,  neither  know  themselves  nor  their  bet- 
ters." The  King,  being  angry  at  the  affront 
offered  to  so  great  a  man  said,  "  My  good  Lord 
Derby,  I  am  sorry  for  the  abase  given  by  my 
servant,  and  to  make  your  Lordship  satisfied, 
I  will  order  him  to  be  hanged  if  your  Lordship 
desires  it."  The  Earl  replied,  "That  is  too 
small  an  atonement  for  the  affront  put  upon 
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my  honor,  and  I  expect  his  punishment  to  be 
more  exemplary,"  "  Name  it,  my  Lord  ;  "  said 
the  King,  "and  it  shall  be  done."  "Why, 
then,  I  desire  Your  Majesty  would  send  him 
home  again." 

Here,  aojain,  is  an  allusion  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  :  — 

Gaming  amongst  the  families  at  Chatsworth 
has  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
phlegmatic  Duke  has  been  provoked  to  gaze 
at  it,  and  has  spoken  to  the  Duchess  in  the 
severest  terms  against  a  conduct  which  has 
driven  many  from  the  house  who  could  not 
afford  to  partake  of  amusement  carried  on  at 
the  expense  of  £ve  hundred  or  one  thousand 
pounds  a  night. 

Here  comes  a  paragraph  in  these  words  : 

The  great  talk  which  has  lately  been  made 
about  the  Earl  of  Bristol's  effeminacy  puts  us 
in  mind  of  the  Lady  Dowager  Townshend's 
idea  of  that  noble  family,  in  which  she  said 
there  were  three  different  kinds  of  mortals 
then  existing,  viz ,  men,  women,  and  Herveys. 

Other  paragraphs  continually  occurred 
at  this  time  in  the  MorniJig  Post,  and  ten 
years  later  in  the  Times^  of  so  grossly  in- 
decent a  nature  that  it  is  impossible  to 
transcribe  them.  Yet  in  those  days  the 
press  was  still  under  many  notable  restric- 
tions, which  were  long  maintained  and 
defended  on  the  very  ground  that  their 
removal  would  open  the  floodgates  of 
blasphemy,  vice,  and  indecency.  Never- 
theless in  these  our  own  days,  when  all 
those  restrictions  have  actually  been  re- 
moved, and  when  the  press  in  such  mat- 
ters bows  to  public  taste  alone,  no  journal 
would  dare,  on  peril  of  its  life,  to  publish 
anything  approaching  the  paragraphs 
which  a  hundred  years  ago  were  so  fre- 
quent in  their  appearance. 

It  will,  however,  be  sufficiently  seen 
from  the  extracts  above  given  that  the 
publication  of  social  gossip  and  personal 
paragraphs,  which  are  often  declared  to 
belong  to  a  kind  of  journalism  of  entirely 
modern  invention,  and  which  has  been 
named  "  society  journalism,"  is  really  as 
old  as  the  oldest  of  existing  newspapers  ; 
and  from  a  letter  which  appears  in  the 
Morning  Post  oi  the  15th  November,  1776, 
the  same  kind  of  comments  appear  then 
to  have  been  made  upon  it  as  are  some- 
times heard  at  the  present  date :  — 

"  Mr.  Editor,"  says  a  correspondent,  "  what 
a  lucky  devil  you  are  !  and  what  an  awful  wag 
you  must  have  been  to  turn  the  whole  tide  of 
fashionable  chit-chat,  gallantries,  amours,  and 
curtain  lectures  into  your  delightful  and  be- 
witching reservoir  and  draw  lively  tittle-tattle  ! 
It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  the  lately 
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galled  jades  of  quality  wince,  as  I  have,  at  the 
Morning  Post  Blister  that  they  every  now  and 
then  draw  upon  their  own  backs  —  infamous 
treason  !  betrayal  of  private  conversation  !  and 
family  anecdotes  !  Cruel  savages  !  thus  far, 
the  invectives  of  my  own  sex  are  blended  with 
their  pretty  soft  tears  and  dishevelled  locks, 
afford  me  ever  and  anon  the  prettiest  scene  of 
tragedy  run  mad  I  ever  beheld.     In  comes  the 

Duke  of and  my  Lord '  If  the 

villain  is  to  be  met  with  above  ground  we'll 
find  him  out.  Fie  !  Fo  !  Fum  !  Damme  !  I 
will  cut  his  throat,  or,  he  shall  mine  !  base, 
selfish  and  dissembling  unknown  (that  is  rather 
too  gallant  if  you  know  all,  Mr.  Editor)  and  on 
my  account !  — John  run  this  instant  and  fetch 
my  Toledo  !  Why  don't  you  fly.  you  rascal  ! 
and  two  cases  of  pistols  !  Twenty  thousand 
more  !  Kill  them  ! '  This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the 
dear  entertaining  scene  I  pursue  in  my  chair 
every  morning  from  Pall  Mall  through  St. 
James's,  Grosvenor,  and  Portman  Squares,  and 
return  in  raptures  with  my  morning's  diver- 
sion—  Your  admirer,  A  younger  sister  of 
Quality." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  daily  newspaper 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  was  full  of  elope- 
ments from  Camberwell,  private  conversa- 
tion, and  chit-chat.  It  was  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  imposing  sheet  of 
to-day,  which  barely  deigns  to  notice  any- 
thing but  high  politics,  and  which  busies 
itself  with  ordering  the  destinies  of  em- 
pires and  pre-ordaining  the  fate  of  minis- 
tries in  the  most  mealy-mouthed  and 
emptiest  of  phrases,  which  avoids  all  men- 
tion of  individual  men  and  women  (except 
the  "respectable  tradesman  "),  until  they 
chance  to  come  into  the  police-court  or 
the  divorce-court,  and  which  deals  with 
all  things  and  acts  as  though  they  were 
the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lifeless  imper- 
sonal abstractions. 

For  long  after  their  first  appearance, 
newspapers  were  looked  upon  with  a  jeal- 
ous eye  by  the  government.  They  were 
restrained  by  specific  statutes;  held  in 
check  by  stamp  duties  ;  muzzled  by  ad- 
vertisement duties  ;  and  starved  by  paper 
duties.  But  some  five-and-thirty  years 
ago,  an  agitation  was  commenced  with  the 
object  of  freeing  them  from  all  these  fet- 
ters. In  1853  the  advertisement  duty  was 
repealed;  in  1855  the  obligatory  news- 
paper stamp  was  abolished,  and  in  1861, 
with  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  the  last 
check  upon  the  unrestrained  journalism 
was  taken  away.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
resulting  increase  in  the  number  of  news- 
papers has  been  very  great  as  well  as  the 
resulting  diminution  in  their  price.  It 
was  believed  so  recently  as  185 1  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  produce  a  newspaper 
of   anv  value   at  so  low  a  price  as  one 
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penny.  The  late  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris, 
the  able  manager  of  the  Thnes^  in  his 
evidence  before  the  committee  of  1851, 
said,  "  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  provide  newspapers  to  meet  the  taste 
of  the  public,  unless  it  fell  very  greatly, 
for  a  penny.  Attempts  would  be  made, 
but  unless  the  tone  of  the  press  were 
lowered  very  extensively  those  attempts 
would  fail.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  newspaper  published  at  a 
penny  or  twopence  to  publish  at  a  profit 
without  pandering  to  a  very  immoral 
taste." 

Elsewhere,  he  laid  it  down  that  four- 
pence  was  the  lowest  sum  for  which  a 
newspaper  "  as  good  as  the  Times''''  could 
possibly  be  published.  Yet  the  Times  \\- 
self  is  now  published  at  threepence,  and 
many  other  journals  of  very  considerable 
pretensions  at  a  penny. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  trammels  of 
journalism  were  about  to  be  loosed  the 
penny  paper  came  into  existence.  The 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  first  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  that  price,  was  established  in 
June,  1855,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  English  journals,  and  the 
probability  is  that  in  course  of  time  all  the 
daily  newspapers  will  be  forced  to  follow 
the  recent  example  of  the  Morning  Post, 
and  to  reduce  their  price  to  that  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph. 

There  still  remains,  however,  one  last 
remnant  of  government  censorship  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  shape  of  postal  regula- 
tions. By  these  regulations,  a  newspaper, 
whatever  be  its  size  and  weight,  is  entitled 
to  be  sent  by  post  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  for  one  halfpenny  per  copy, 
while  any  publication  not  a  newspaper  is 
subject  to  the  book-post  rates,  which  are 
considerably  higher.  Now  the  decision 
as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  newspaper 
is  committed  by  the  act  of  Parliament  en- 
tirely to  the  postmaster-general,  without 
any  appeal  to  any  court  of  law,  or  any  ap- 
peal at  all,  except  to  the  treasury.  The 
practical  result  of  this  is  that  the  post- 
master-general has  the  power,  by  deciding 
that  a  publication  is  not  a  newspaper,  of 
imposing  upon  it  a  fine  of  increased  post- 
age. It  may  be,  and  probably  is  true, 
that  this  power  will  usually  be  generously 
exercised  ;  but  the  power  is  there,  and 
on  an  emergency,  might  be  put  to  very 
obnoxious  uses.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
system  of  carrying  a  newspaper  of  any 
size  or  weight  whatever  at  a  fixed  rate  is 
a  bad  one.  The  true  principle  of  charge 
for  carrying  by  post  is  that  of  charging  by 
weight,  and   whether   the   thing    carried 


be  a  newspaper  or  a  book,  it  should  be 
charged  for  on  the  same  scale.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  good  policy  to  carry  news- 
papers cheaply  ;  but  if  so,  it  is  equally  a 
matter  of  policy  to  carry  books  cheaply. 
It  can  hardly  be  pretended  that  the  Bible 
is  less  entitled  to  cheap  carriage  than  the 
Times  J  yet  the  Times  is  carried  at  one 
rate  and  the  Bible  at  another  and  a  much 
higher  rate.  The  Times  usually  weighs 
about  five  ounces,  and  is  carried  for  a  half- 
penny, while  five  ounces  of  Bible  are 
charged  three-halfpence,  or  exactly  three 
times  as  much.  The  Field,  again,  usually 
weighs  some  twelve  ounces  and  is  carried 
for  a  halfpenny,  while  Mr.  Fawcett  is 
compelled  to  charge  us  threepence,  or  six 
times  as  much,  for  carrying  the  same 
weight  of  his  own  political  economy. 

The  number  of  the  Times  published  on 
Saturday,  14th  June,  1884,  was  of  unusual 
size,  consisting  of  three  full  sheets,  or  of 
twenty-four  pages  each  containing  six  col- 
umns, or  one  hundred  and  forty-tour  col- 
umns in  all  —  a  marvellous  production 
altogether.  But  the  editor  of  the  Times 
will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
upon  this  occasion  the  Times  was  not  a 
newspaper  as  defined  by  the  postmaster- 
general,  for  it  consisted  of  eighty-four 
and  two-thirds  columns  of  advertisements 
(which,  according  to  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral, are  not  news),  and  of  fifty-nine  and 
one-third  columns  of  "  news  or  of  articles 
relating  thereto,  or  to  other  current  top- 
ics." Now  the  postal  authorities  hold 
that  when  the  news  and  articles  form,  as 
in  this  instance,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
publication,  that  publication  is  not  a  news- 
paper ;  and  it  follows,  therefore,  if  the 
post-office  construction  of  the  act  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  Times  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion not  a  newspaper,  was  not  therefore 
entitled  to  registration  as  a  newspaper, 
and  was  not  entitled  to  be  carried  at  the 
newspaper  rate  of  postage,  and  should 
have  been  charged  at  the  book  rate.  And, 
inasmuch  as  the  number  weighed  a  frac- 
tion over  seven  and  one-fourth  ounces,  the 
postage  on  it  at  the  book  rate  would  have 
been  twopence,  or  four  times  as  much  as 
that  which  was  actually  charged  upon  it. 

It  is  right  to  acknowledge,  and  proper 
to  be  thankful  for  the  great  diminution  in 
the  rates  of  postage  for  printed  matter 
which  has  been  recently  effected.  Thirty 
years  ago,  it  was  not  thought  possible  that 
the  post-office  could  carry  a  newspaper  for 
a  penny,  much  less  for  a  halfpenny,  and  I 
find  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  late  first  lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  a  man  of  much  expe- 
rience in  the  newspaper  trade,  giving  evi« 
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dence  to  that  effect  before  a  committee  of    when  they  see  it;  that  is  to  say  that  they 

learn  a  fact  or  see  an  event  pass  before 
their-own  eyes  without  its  ever  occurring 
to  them  that  for  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
fact  or  that  event  is  new  and  unexpected, 
and  its  publication  calculated  to  satisfy 
their  curiosity  — that  in  fact,  it  is  news. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  newspa- 
per is  a  commercial  venture,  and  regarded 
in  this  light,  our  modern  newspapers  pre- 
sent some  very  strange  anomalies.  The 
expense  of  producing  a  daily  newspaper 
may  be  divided  into  two  heads — first, 
there  is  the  cost  of  writing  the  newspaper 
(in  which  I  include  the  payments  to  editor 
and  writers  and  the  cost  of  telegrams  and 
otlier  matters),  added  to  which,  there  is 
the  cost  of  composition  or  setting  up  the 
writing  in  type.  The  charge  under  this 
head  is  a  constant  sum  whether  there  be 
one  copy  printed  or  a  million.  Then 
comes  the  second  head  of  charges,  which 
vary  with  the  number  of  the  paper  printed. 
It  is  composed  of  the  cost  of  the  paper 
itself  on  which  the  journal  is  printed,  and 
the  cost  of  the  actual  printing  or  "  ma- 
chining "  of  the  type  already  set  up.  Now 
it  is  a  fact,  that  with  the  utmost  econo- 
my, the  charge  under  this  second  head 
amounts  for  the  penny  newspaper  of  the 
common  size  to  about  as  much  as  the 
paper  itself  is  sold  for  to  the  trade.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  while  the  varying 
charge  under  the  second  head  is  more  or 
less  provided  for  by  the  sale  of  the  papers, 
the  constant  and  much  larger  charge  un- 
der the  first  head  is  not  so  provided  for. 
How  then  is  it  met?  Solely  and  exclu- 
sively by  the  revenue  derived  from  adver- 
tisements. The  result  is  this  :  that  a  news- 
paper lives  not  upon  its  circulation  but 
upon  its  advertisements.  In  fact,  it  buys 
publicity  for  its  news  by  selling  publicity 
for  its  advertisements;  it  gives  away  for 
nothing  the  news  which  it  professes  to 
sell,  on  condition  of  being  paid  for  the  ad- 
vertisements which  accompany  it.  Its 
real  customers  are  not  its  readers  but  its 
advertisers  ;  the  commodity  it  deals  in  is 
not  news  but  attention.  It  buys  the  at- 
tention of  its  readers  by  its  news  and  sells 
that  attention  to  its  advertisers  for  their 
money.  If  now  the  cost  of  the  paper  and 
the  machining,  instead   of  merely  equal- 


the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd  June, 
185 1,  in  the  following  words  :  — 

The  general  rivalry  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  Newspaper  business  would  be  such  as  to 
prevent  the  Post  Office  from  carrying  any 
Newspapers  for  the  postage  charge  of  one 
penny  to  any  town  in  England. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  diminution  has 
been  made,  the  prosperity  of  the  post- 
office  has  been  much  increased,  as  have 
also  the  numbers  of  newspapers  carried ; 
so  that  whereas  in  1857,  seventy-one  mil- 
lions of  newspapers  were  delivered  an- 
nually by  post  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
1882-1883  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  millions  of  newspapers 
and  book  packets  were  so  delivered  —  an 
increase  sufficient,  if  Mr.  Smith  had  been 
right,  to  have  entirely  ruined  the  post- 
office. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  England  to  declare 
that,  of  all  the  newspapers  in  the  world, 
the  English  are  the  best.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  foreign  newspapers,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  in  certain  particu- 
lars, many  of  them  are  superior  to  ours. 
German  and  Russian  newspapers  need 
hardly  be  regarded,  being,  as  they  are, 
under  a  strict  censorship,  and  in  daily  fear 
of  their  own  lives  and  the  liberty  of  their 
writers.  The  Spanish  press  is  entirely 
without  enterprise,  and  very  trivial,  ex- 
cepting when  it  is  being  made  use  of  for 
the  furtherance  of  State  conspiracies.  The 
Italian  press  is  either  trivial  or  venal,  or 
both  ;  but  the  French  press,  while  inferior 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  news,  is 
far  superior  even  to  the  English  in  respect 
of  its  comments  and  handling  of  many 
subjects,  and  especially  in  respect  of  its 
political  leaders,  some  of  which  rise  to 
a  high  level  of  statemanship  very  rarely 
reached  in  the  columns  of  a  London  news- 
paper. The  American  newspapers,  again, 
show  far  greater  enterprise,  far  greater 
readiness  to  understand  and  to  hit  the 
taste  of  the  moment  than  the  English 
journals.  But,  on  the  whole,  and  taking 
into  account  the  trustworthiness  of  its 
news,  the  dignity  (often  exaggerated)  of 
its  attitude,  and  its  entire  freedom  from 
suspicion  of  corruptibility  by  money,  the 
English  press  may  compare  creditably 
with  any  in  the  world.  In  the  search  for 
and  the  collection  of  news,  the  conductors 
of  English  newspapers  have  displayed 
very  great  enterprise  and  ability.  To  find 
out  and  to  bring  together  news  is  not  by 
any  means  so  simple  a  matter  as  might  be 
supposed.     Most  men  do  not  know  news 


ling,  should,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
exceed  the  sum  for  which  the  paper  is 
sold,  then  the  best  financial  position  for 
that  newspaper  to  be  in  is  one  in  which 
not  a  single  copy  of  the  newspaper  should 
be  sold  at  all.  Of  course,  however,  the 
result  in  this  case  would  be  that  it  would 
get  no  advertisements,  inasmuch  as  the 
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advertiser  wishes  to  have  his  advertise- 
ment circulated  as  largely  as  possible ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  object  of  a 
newspaper  proprietor  in  the  position  I 
have  described  must  be  to  obtain  the  larg- 
est number  of  advertisements  with  the 
smallest  amount  of  circulation,  Mr.  Mow- 
bray Morris,  for  instance,  giving  evidence 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1851,  as  to  the  Times,  was  asked 
this  question :  "The  greater  the  circula- 
tion the  greater  the  loss  ?  "  and  answered, 
"The  greater  the  loss  beyond  a  certain 
limit."  He  was  then  asked,  "  Do  you  not 
mean  this,  that  when  you  have  a  sup- 
plement, so  far  as  your  supplement  is 
concerned,  if  you  only  printed  one  copy 
of  it,  your  gain  would  be  the  greatest?" 
to  which  he  answered,  "Yes."  After  this 
he  was  asked,  "  For  every  copy  you  sell, 
you  diminish  your  gain,  and  when  you 
pass  a  certain  line  it  becomes  an  absolute 
loss  .^  "  to  which  he  replied,  "  Just  so  ;  that 
is  to  say  when  the  expenditure  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  advertisements." 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  newspapers 
are  in  reality  somewhat  in  a  false  posi- 
tion. They  profess  to  sell  news  and  to 
give  advertisements  to  boot.  What  they 
really  do  is  to  sell  publicity  for  advertise- 
ments and  to  give  news  to  boot. 

There  is  besides  another  and  a  very 
important  matter,  in  which  the  modern 
newspaper  would  seem  to  be  in  a  strange 
situation.  The  proper  business  of  a 
newspaper  would  appear  to  be  the  publi- 
cation of  news  ;  and  the  proper  function  of 
a  newspaper  editor  would  therefore  appear 
to  be  to  collect  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  news  and  to  print  it  without 
reserve  and  regard  to  its  effect  or  partial- 
ity towards  one  effect  rather  than  another. 
Therf  is,  however,  in  modern  journalism, 
a  prevailing  feature,  which  far  more  than 
is  generally  suspected,  affects,  and  to  a 
large  extent  defeats  its  original  and  proper 
purpose.  The  newspaper  originally,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  published  news 
alone  ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  editor,  no  longer  content  that 
his  paper  should  fulfil  its  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing news,  began  to  assume  the  right 
of  professing  opinions.  He  began  not 
merely  to  tell  his  readers  what  was  hap- 
pening, but  also  to  tell  them  what  lie 
thought  and  what  they  ought  to  think  of 
what  was  happening.  It  is  now  over  sixty 
years  since  this  became  general  in  En- 
glish newspapers,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  the  "  leader"  has  overshadowed  the 
news  in  importance,  and  that  the  horn  of 
the  leader-writer  has  been  exalted  while 
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that  of  the  newsmonger  has  been  abased. 
Newspapers  indeed,  are  now  less  news 
papers  than  opinion  papers.  The  pub- 
lisher has  become  lost  in  the  advocate, 
and  at  this  time  a  public  journal  is  re- 
garded less  an  instrument  for  providing 
general  information  for  its  readers  than  as 
an  organ  for  promoting  among  them  the 
special  opinions  of  a  political  party,  or  a 
social  class.  This  being  the  case,  the 
efforts  of  the  editor  have  become  diverted 
into  an  entirely  new  channel.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  collection  of  news  becomes  a^ 
matter  of  secondary  importance  in  his 
eyes.  It  seems  to  him  desirable  rather  to 
instruct  than  to  inform,  rather  to  proselyt- 
ize than  to  instruct.  He  seeks  to  repeat 
forcibly  the  opinions  of  a  coterie  rather 
than  to  discover  and  to  disclose  thor- 
oughly the  events  and  occurrences  of  the 
world.  His  object  is  to  say  something 
rather  than  to  tell  everything.  He  averts 
his  attention,  therefore,  from  his  proper 
business,  and  leaves  that  business  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  secondary  manner,  by  sec- 
ondary men  who  often  neither  know  what 
news  is  nor  where  to  look  for  it;  and  thus 
it  happens  that  the  reader  is  ill  served 
where  he  should  be  served  the  best.  The 
profession  of  opinions  not  only  causes  the 
editor  to  neglect  the  collection  of  news, 
but  it  prevents  the  honest  and  unreserved 
publication  of  such  news  as  is  collected. 
Opinions  being  regarded  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  intelligence,  the  editor  will 
occasionally  suppress  altogether  intelli- 
gence which  makes  against  the  opinions 
of  his  newspaper,  or  publishing  such  intel- 
ligence, will  so  present  it  and  with  such  a 
gloss  as  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  its 
influential  force.  Correspondents,  report- 
ers, and  all  who  collect  information,  know 
well  what  they  are  intended  to  put,  and 
accordingly  they  do  put  a  special  kind  of 
color  upon  their  facts.  Every  writer  in  a 
daily  journal  is  understood  and  expected 
to  view  all  acts  and  events  from  the  spe- 
cial position  occupied  by  that  journal ;  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole 
staff  of  a  newspaper  is  engaged  in  pre- 
senting things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  it 
is  held  by  the  editor  on  behalf  of  a  certain 
class  that  they  should  be. 

As  with  news  so  is  it  with  opinions  for 
the  purpose  of  a  daily  newspaper.  The 
opinion  expressed  need  not  be  true,  it  is 
enough  if  it  be  new  and  plausible.  Nay, 
for  it  to  be  true  is  a  fatal  defect,  for  in 
that  case  it  can  only  be  asserted  once  as 
a  new  thing  and  must  henceforth  be  mere- 
ly repeated  as  an  old  and  stale  thing, 
whereas  if  it  be  false  any  number  of  new 
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chancres  may  be  rung  upon  it.  Truth  is 
one,  but  falsehoods  are  many.  When  an 
editor  declares  that  two  and  two  make 
four  ther«  is  an  end  of  his  leaders  on  that 
subject;  but  if  he  points  out  that  many 
thoughtful  persons  have  held  that  under 
certain  circumstances  they  make  seven- 
teen, and  that  in  certain  places  the  sound 
good  sense  of  the  majority  has  accepted 
them  as  making  fifty-two,  then  an  inter- 
minable vista  of  leaders  is  opened  up,  on 
practical  as  opposed  to  theoretical  arith- 
metic, on  circumstances,  places,  condi- 
tions, fitnesses,  experiences,  and  what  not. 
Thus  indeed  it  is  alone  that  the  possi- 
bility has  been  realized  of  many  daily 
newspapers  publishing  three  or  four  lead- 
ers each  every  morning  and  no  two  of 
them  saying  the  same  thing  about  the 
same  facts. 

The  model  newspaper,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  should  be  —  the  newspaper  of  the 
future  in  my  expectation  will  be  —  one 
that  concerns  itself  solely  with  news,  and 
the  whole  brain  power  of  which  is  directed 
to  the  discovery  and  collection  of  news, 
while  it  will  be  left  to  others  in  other  jour- 
nals to  express  separately  the  opinions 
which  may  be  formed  upon  the  events 
chronicled  by  the  newspaper  proper.  This 
function  of  expressing  opinions  is  one 
which  can  hardly  be  fulfilled  in  an  ade- 
quate manner  by  the  writers  in  a  news- 
paper published  at  so  short  an  interval  as 
every  twenty-four  hours.  In  trivial  mat- 
ters of  slight  importance  it  is  easy  enough 
to  throwoff  at  once  an  opinion  which  may 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  in  affairs 
of  grave  import,  the  judgment  of  which 
often  requires  much  previous  labor,  the 
daily  journalist  is  at  great  disadvantage. 

I  may  say,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  once 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  *' I  know 
what  leaders  are,  for  I  have  written  them  ;  " 
and  I  am  convinced  that  serious  harm  may 
be  and  is  done  by  gentlemen  who,  able  and 
conscientious  though  they  are,  sit  down 
with  a  telegram  of  serious  importance 
which  has  just  arrived,  or  with  a  blue- 
book  which  has  just  been  published,  and 
rattle  off  in  a  couple  of  hours  what  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  statesmanlike  judgment  of 
the  facts,  and  a  prudent  counsel  as  to  the 
conduct  that  should  be  observed  in  deal- 
ing with  them.  I  know,  of  course,  the 
answer  that  will  be  made:  that  the  read- 
ers of  a  newspaper  are  anxious  to  have 
provided  for  them  every  morning  with 
their  tea  and  toast  a  ready-made  opinion 
which  they  may  present  to  their  friends  as 
their  own.  But  if  it  be,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
that  these  opinions,  given  thus  hurriedly, 
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must  necessarily,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  imperfect,  insufficiently  founded  and 
untrustworthy,  a  newspaper  reader  would 
be  far  better  off  were  he  left  himself  to 
digest  his  news,  to  form,  if  any  con- 
clusion must  be  hastily  formed,  his  own 
hasty  conclusion,  and  to  wait  for  a  more 
valuable  judgment  at  some  longer  inter- 
val of  time. 

These  criticisms  are  those  which  have 
been  suggested  by  a  certain  experience  of 
the  press  ;  and  they  are  presented  merely 
as  suggestions  for  those  who  make  of  the 
press  a  more  serious  business  than  1  have 
done.  I  offer  them,  because  I  believe 
that  to  the  press  belongs,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  future  of  the  world,  if  it  will  but 
prove  itself  equal  to  its  mission.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  was  believed  that  the 
writing  of  the  press  was  produced  by 
venal  starvelings  writing  shamefully  for 
existence  in  remote  garrets,  and  when  it 
was  held  disgraceful  to  be  convicted  of 
any  connection  with  journalism.  That 
time  is  now  past,  and  the  fact  is  recog- 
nized that  there  are  men  speaking  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  press  who  have 
things  to  the  full  as  true  and  important  to 
say,  and  as  good  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
saying  them,  as  any  of  those  who  com- 
mand the  applause  of  listening  senates. 
That  also  is  recognized  which  long  was 
sought  to  be  disputed,  —  that  the  press  is 
now  a  great  power  in  the  nation.  For- 
merly, public  matters  were  treated  exclu- 
sively by  experts  ;  now  everybody  assumes 
to  deal  with  them,  to  criticise  them,  and 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  them.  The 
number  of  people,  indeed,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  these  matters 
has  greatly  increased,  since  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  the  number  of  those 
is  increased  who  have  a  direct  v&\ce  in 
moulding  the  destinies  of  the  nation  ;  of 
these,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  large 
proportion  are  ignorant  and  without  judg- 
ment ;  and  this  it  is  which  makes  the 
power  of  the  press  the  greater,  because 
the  readers  of  the  press,  feeling,  as  they 
do,  bound  to  act  while  they  also  feel  that 
they  are  unable  to  judge,  have  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  adopt  with  avidity  any  super- 
ficial judgment  or  conclusion  presented  to 
them  by  their  daily  teacher.  Very  great 
indeed  is  the  power  of  the  press;  yet  in 
its  exercise  it  is  limited.  No  journal  nor 
any  number  of  journals  can  withstand  a 
popular  cry  when  once  it  has  been  raised  ; 
but  any  journal,  before  it  has  been  raised, 
may  help  to  create  it,  or,  after  it  has  been 
raised,  may  assist  to  swell  it.  Not  only 
leader-writers  but  foreign  correspondents, 
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reporters,  and  penny-a-liners,  have  an 
enormous  power  of  previous  instruction 
in  any  matter,  and  an  almost  unlimited 
power  of  subsequent  exas^o^eration  of  that 
matter,  and  this  has  sufficed  to  make  of 
the  modern  newspaper  one  of  the  most 
potent  of  all  possible  agencies  for  good  or 
for  evil. 

This  power  of  the  press  is,  in  our  own 
country,  the  younq;est  of  all  the  powers. 
It  is  far  youncrer  than  Parliament,  younger 
than  parties  and  party  government,  young- 
er than  Cabinets  ;  yet  Parliament,  parties, 
and  Cabinets  have  to  count  with  it.  Were 
the  press  not  strangely  divided  against 
itself,  not  only  by  natural  commercial 
rivalry  but  also  by  unnatural  and  incom- 
prehensible petty  jealousies,  Parliament, 
parties,  and  Cabinets  together  might  well 
tremble  before  it;  but  such  as  it  is,  and 
such  as  it  is  granted  to  be,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  and  pregnant  forces  now 
found  in  the  kingdom.  Yet,  according  to 
our  English  custom,  we  are  still  disposed 
to  deny  not  only  its  importance  but  also 
its  very  existence.  Just  as  we  know  that 
thirteen  gentlemen,  who  form  the  Cabinet, 
decide  upon  our  destinies,  trace  out  our 
future,  make  peace  and  declare  war,  while 
we  ascribe  their  acts  to  the  sovereign 
acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  that 
Privy  Council,  which  is  never  assembled  ; 
just  as  we  know  that  party  organization, 
finding  its  expression  in  party  votes,  de- 
cides whether  these  thirteen  gentlemen 
shall  retain  their  posts  or  another  thir- 
teen be  put  in  their  place,  while  we  yet 
ascribe  the  decision  to  the  collective  wis- 
dom of  the  fittest  and  properest  persons 
in  the  country;  just  so  there  are  policies 
adopted,  acts  done  and  forborne,  and  ap- 
pointments made,  in  pure  and  simple  obe- 
dience to  the  behests  of  that  press,  which, 
nevertheless,  has  up  to  this  moment  no 
recognized  place  in  the  British  empire. 
In  every  other  department  of  human  ac- 
tivity due,  and  occasionally  undue,  recog- 
nition has  been  given  to  those  who  by 
their  talents  have  raised  themselves  above 
their  fellows;  but  the  press  has  never  yet 
been  officially  recognized.  Beer  and 
banking,  riches,  romance,  and  poetry,  have 
been  ennobled;  baronetcies  have  been 
showered  upon  lord  mayors,  sheriffs,  and 
doctors,  and  music-masters  have  been 
knighted,  but  never  yet  has  the  fountain 
of  honor  flowed  even  for  the  ablest,  most 
enterprising,  and  most  successful  of  those 
who  have  organized  with  so  much  success 
the  daily  brains  of  the  nation.  There  are 
men  among  them  who  can  challenge  com- 
parison, either  for  personal  qualities  and 


attainments,  or  for  personal  position  in 
the  country,  with  any  brewer  or  banker 
ever  raised  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but 
they  only  represent  brains,  and  brains, 
though  unofficially  courted,  secretly 
coaxed,  and  sometimes  abjectly  entreated 
in  private,  are  not  yet  officially  recognized 
in  public  as  an  existing  force  in  the  daily 
life  of  Great  Britain.  It  may  be  that  the 
time  will  come  when  this  also  will  be 
changed.  If  so,  it  will  be  well.  Mean- 
time, the  newspaper  press  has  no  great 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  part  it  has 
played  in  the  past,  while  it  has  the  great- 
est cause  to  look  forward  with  confidence, 
yet  with  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility, 
to  the  part  it  may,  if  it  will,  play  in  the 
future, 

Thomas  Gibson  Bowles. 


From  Time. 
A   PEASANT    HOME   IN   BRETON. 

Passing  out  through  the  fortified  gate- 
way, with  its  Jionorable  scars  left  by  the 
centuries  of  siege  and  conflict,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  lime  and  chestnut  ave- 
nues haunted  by  magpies,  which  lead 
through  the  land  of  Cockaigne.  The 
sleepy,  silent  fields  all  round  were  whiten- 
ing to  the  harvest  of  the  buckwheat  flower 
and  the  mellowing  corn.  The  apple-trees, 
twisted  into  strange  shapes  by  reason  of 
their  burden  of  ruddy  fruit,  bowed  like 
good  citizens  to  the  wheat  or  the  blossom 
in  the  fields,  instead  of  dwelling  apart  in 
the  proud  seclusion  of  orchards.  The 
heat  lay  like  a  veil  upon  the  lowlands  and 
the  hills  beyond.  Wherever  the  stream 
widened  into  pools,  the  indefatigable 
women  were  washing,  their  red  kerchiefs 
and  blue  dresses  making  gay  reflections 
in  the  water.  Now  and  again  a  strange 
Arcadian  flock  passed  slowly  by.  A  cow 
or  two,  a  decrepit  horse,  a  solitary  sheep, 
a  giant  pig  with  hungry  teeth,  perchance  a 
goat  or  an  ass,  always  a  wolfish-looking 
dog,  go  about  in  company,  but  not  always 
in  harmony.  They  are  tended  by  a  shep- 
herdess who  might  have  gained  experi- 
ence in  the  real  Arcadia,  or  in  the  service 
of  Abraham  for  the  matter  of  that,  judging 
from  the  number  of  her  venerable  wrin- 
kles and  her  mummy-like  appearance.  It 
is  always  either  a  primeval  grandmother 
or  a  tottering  infant  who  drives  these 
strange  teams  afield.  But  the  most  fre- 
quent apparition  of  all  was  a  figure  clad 
in  rusty  black  garments  with  a  benign  and 
rosy  face,  who  took  off  his  broad  beaver 
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hat  to  us  with  a  benedictory  smile.  In 
this,  as  in  all  our  walks  about  the  Cdtes- 
du-Nord,  we  came  upon  what  the  guide- 
books call  "objects  of  interest"  in  abun- 
dant measure.  First  the  deserted  spa, 
with  its  grass-grown  promenade  and  neg- 
lected fountain  of  water  that  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  old  pennies,  once  a  place  of 
pilgrimage  for  dyspeptic  and  fashionable 
Bretons.  Next,  beyond  the  beech  wood, 
a  beautiful  chateau,  rising  with  its  peaked 
roofs  and  tourelles  above  the  trees,  hav- 
ing somehow  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Revolution.  Lastly  a  ruin  of  great  resort 
yet  much  less  interesting  to  our  thinking 
than  the  chateau  (of  Conninais),  whose  no- 
toriety was  first  made  apparent  to  the 
English  race  by  Mrs.  Norton's  afflicting 
verses.  But  resting  here  on  the  green 
slope  below  the  empty  colombier  tower,  it 
fortunately  occurred  to  us  that  we  were 
hot  and  thirsty  after  our  walk,  and  that  it 
would  be  well  to  go  and  procure  milk  at 
the  farmhouse  close  by.  We  accordingly 
made  our  way  to  it,  and  lighted  upon  the 
most  perfect  example"  of  a  Breton  inte- 
rior ever  seen  off  the  walls  of  the  Acad- 
emy. The  floor  of  the  one  living-room 
was  as  dirty  as  possible.  Lits  clos,  boxes, 
with  the  outer  side  cut  away  and  filled  up 
with  a  curtain,  stood  one  above  another 
against  the  wall.  As  these  are  always  too 
short  for  people  to  stretch  themselves 
out  in  at  full  length,  the  dying  are  lifted 
out  and  laid  on  boards  supported  by  tres- 


tles, which  stand  always  in  readiness  for 
the  purpose  beside  each  bed.  On  one 
side  o'f  the  room  we  saw  the  huge  chim- 
neyplace  with  its  sheltered  corner  for  the 
wooden  settle  on  winter  evenings.  Above 
this  settle  a  wooden  prong  was  stuck  into 
the  wall  to  hold  a  solitary  dip.  There  were 
great  mahogany  cupboards  with  brass 
handles,  bunches  of  fragrant  herbs  hang- 
ing from  the  beams,  and  finely  carved  oak 
dressers  that  moved  us  to  envy,  whereon 
gleamed  copper  pans  and  curious  old 
china  bowls.  The  bonne  feinnie  stood  at 
the  table  in  the  centre,  mixing  some  un- 
savory concoction  for  supper.  Presently 
she  brought  us  a  great  soup  tureen  full  of 
rich  milk.  A  fat  baby  and  a  lean  pig 
slumbered  peacefully  side  by  side  on  the 
hearth,  the  hens  wandered  in  and  out 
pecking  at  the  baby's  shoes.  The  old 
grandmother,  who  looked  as  if  she  might 
fly  away  on  a  broomstick,  scowled  and 
muttered  at  us  in  a  dark  corner,  the  cows 
put  their  mild  heads  through  the  door  and 
were  welcome  to  walk  in  if  they  liked  — 
the  pigs  and  sheep  often  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege.  The  father  stood 
smoking  on  the  step,  three  sturdy  little 
boys  rushed  away  at  our  approach  and 
took  up  their  station  on  the  wall  of  the 
courtyard,  from  whence  they  flung  stones 
and  scornful  remarks  at  our  heads.  All 
these  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
in  the  one  room  of  that  farm  at  La  Ga- 
raye. 


Electricity  Ubiquitous.  —  Owing  princi- 
pally to  the  ignorance  of  writers  in  the  news- 
papers, to  the  artificial  system  of  education 
imposed  upon  elementary  schoolmasters  by  the 
existing  system,  and  also  perhaps  to  the  rate 
at  which  men  live,  the  universality  of  electric 
phenomena  is  but  little  understood.  The  ser- 
vant brushing  a  coat,  cleaning  windows,  beat- 
ing a  carpet,  placing  a  kettle  on  the  fire  to 
boil,  sifting  cinders,  etc. ;  the  carpenter  using 
his  plane  or  brush  ;  the  schoolboy  or  girl  rub- 
bing out  the  lines  in  his  or  her  book ;  the  mas- 
ter making  or  mending  his  pen  is,  during  the 
time  he  or  she  is  so  employed,  as  effectually  an 
electrical  machine  as  the  most  elaborate  ap- 
paratus made  by  the  art  of  Elliot  or  Holtz. 
Many  manufacturers  find  "electricity"  a  nui- 
sance. In  the  weaving  of  various  fabrics, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  in  which  silk  and 
wool  are  used,  the  work  is  very  electrical.  Mr. 
E.  Bright's  paper  before  the  Society  of  Tele- 
graph Engineers  will  give  full  details  of  the 
troubles  arising  in  weaving  and  the  methods 


of  overcoming  the  difficulties.  In  making 
chocolate,  sealing-wax,  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  in  the  grinding  of  coffee,  and  so  on,  care 
has  to  be  exercised,  or  instead  of  the  pure 
article  we  should  obtain  one  highly  charged 
with  dust,  not  usable,  and  therefore  unsalable. 
Even  the  glamor  of  the  action  of  electricity 
must  be  taken  into  our  corn  mills,  for  elec- 
tricity is  one  of  the  principal  causes  assisting 
to  make  the  miller  white.  When  we  brush 
our  hair,  or  walk  over  the  carpet,  we  are  gen- 
erators of  electricity.  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  of  the 
world  is  done  in  rendering  electrical  phenom- 
ena cognisant  to  our  senses.  Friction  is  largely 
or  wholly  an  electrical  phenomena.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  electricity  is  always  in 
the  way.  The  gilders,  if  they  only  knew, 
could  tell  a  different  tale,  for  their  work  is  oft- 
times  aided  by  electricity,  as  is  that  of  various 
workers  with  paper  and  so  on.  Electricity  is 
as  universal  as  gravitation. 

Electrician. 
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MARTIN    LIGHTFOOTS    SONG,    ETC. 


MARTIN  LIGHTFOOrS   SONG.* 


Come  hearken,  hearken,  gentles  all, 

Come  hearken  unto  me, 
And  I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  a  Wood-Lyon 

Came  swimming  out  over  the  sea. 

He  ranged  west,  he  ranged  east, 

And  far  and  wide  ranged  he  ; 
He  took  his  bite  out  of  every  beast 

Lives  under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Then  by  there  came  a  silly  old  wolf, 

"And  I'll  serve  you,"  quoth  he  ; 
Quoth  the  Lyon,  "  My  paw  is  heavy  enough, 
'     So  what  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? " 

Then  by  there  came  a  cunning  old  fox, 

"  And  ril  serve  you,"  quoth  he  ; 
Quoth  the  Lyon,  "My  wits  are  sharp  enough. 

So  what  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? " 

Then  by  there  came  a  white,  white  dove, 

Flew  off  Our  Lady's  knee  ; 
Sang  "  It's  I  will  be  your  true,  true  love, 

If  you'll  be  true  to  me." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  you  bonny  white  dove  ? 

And  what  will  you  do  for  me  ?" 
"  Oh,  it's  I'll  bring  you  to  Our  Lady's  love, 

In  the  ways  of  chivalrie." 

He  followed  the  dove  that  Wood-Lyon 

By  mere  and  wood  and  wold. 
Till  he  is  come  to  a  perfect  knight, 

Like  the  Paladin  of  old. 

He  ranged  east,  he  ranged  west. 

And  far  and  wide  ranged  he  — 
And  ever  the  dove  won  him  honor  and  fame 

In  the  ways  of  chivalrie. 

Then  by  there  came  a  foul  old  sow, 

Came  rookling  under  the  tree  ; 
And  "  It's  I  will  be  true  love  to  vou. 

If  you'll  be  true  to  me." 

"  And  what  wilt  thou  do,  thou  foul  old  sow  ? 

And  what  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? " 
"  Oh,  there  hangs  in  my  snout  a  jewel  of  gold, 

And  that  will  I  give  to  thee." 

He  took  to  the  sow  that  Wood-Lyon ; 

To  the  rookling  sow  took  he  ; 
And  the  dove  flew  up  to  Our  Lady's  bosom ; 

And  never  again  throve  he. 

Charles  Kingsley. 

*  Supposed  to  be  sung  at  Crovvland  Minster  to  Leo- 
fric,  the  Wake's  Mass  Priest,  when  news  was  received 
of  Hereward's  second  marriage  to  Alftruda. 


AFTER  THE  RAIN. 

All  day  the  wild  nor'-easter  had  swept  across 

the  plain ; 
All  day  against  the  lattice  had  plashed  the 

driving  rain. 


And  every  budding  flower,  and  every  blade  of 

grass. 
Had    owned    the  wild   March   weather,   and 

bowed  to  let  it  pass. 

Dull   morn   and  joyless  noontide,   had  worn 

themselves  away. 
The  sun   sank  sullen   to   the   west,  behind   a 

shroud  of  grey. 

Sudden  the  great  clouds  parted,  like  a  yawn- 
ing cavern's  mouth, 

Soft  and  tender  gleamed  the  light,  the  wind 
blew  from  the  south ; 

And  every  drooping  blossom  raised  her  fair 

rain-washed  head, 
The  primrose  glimmered  'mid  her  leaves,  the 

violet  in  her  bed  j 

Catching  the  golden  radiance,  out  blazed  the 
daffodil, 

And  from  the  greening  hedgerows  the  spar- 
rows twittered  shrill ; 

And  where  a  woman  waited,  her  eyes  flashed 

back  the  light, 
And  with  a  happy  smile  she  said,  "  My  love 

will  come  to-night." 

All  The  Year  Round. 


UNQUENCHED. 


BY   ELIZABETH   STEW^ART   PHELPS. 

At  the  Promethean  and  other  festivals  young  men  ran 
with  torches  or  lamps  lighted  from  the  sacrificial 
altar.  "  In  this  contest  only  he  was  victorious 
whose  lamp  remained  unextinguished  in  the  race." 

I  THINK  upon  the  conquering  Greek  who  ran 
(Brave  was  the  racer  !)  that  brave  race  of  old  — 
Swifter  than  hope  his  feet  that  did  not  tire. 

Calmer  than  love  the  hand  which  reached  that 

goal; 
A  torch  it  bore,  and  cherished  to  the  end 
And  rescued  from  the  winds  the  sacred  fire. 

Oh,   life,   the    race.      Oh,   heart,   the    racer ! 

Hush ! 
And  listen-long  enough  to  learn  of  him 
Who  sleeps  beneath  the  dust  with  his  desire. 

Go  !  shame  thy  coward  weariness,  and  wail. 
Who  doubles  contest,  doubles  victory. 
Go  !  learn  to  run  the  race,  and  carry  fire. 

Oh,  Friend!     The  lip  is  brave,  the  heart  is 

weak. 
Stay  near.     The  runner  faints  —  the  torch  falls 

pale. 
Save  me  the  flame  that  mounteth  ever  higher  I 

Grows  it  so  dark  ?    I  lift  mine  eyes  to  Thine  ; 
Blazing    within    them,    steadfast,   pure,    and 

strong, 
Against  the  wind  there  fights  the  eternal  fire. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
THE    LIBERAL    MOVEMENT    IN    ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Every  one  who  shares  the  instincts  of 
humanity  looks  on  with  interest  at  a  quar- 
rel between  authors.  It  arouses  excite- 
ment of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  in 
old  days  —  for  I  believe  the  thing  has 
gone  out  of  fashion  —  used  to  be  felt  when 
a  whisper  ran  through  the  form  that  there 
was  to  be  a  fight  after  school  was  over ; 
or  as  that  which  still  rises  when  every 
corner  of  the  House  of  Commons  fills  in 
an  anticipation  of  "a  scene."  We  know 
that  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  human 
nature  as  it  really  is,  not  merely  as  it 
strives  to  appear.  The  record  of  such 
combats  proved  a  fruitful  topic  to  the  in- 
dustry of  Disraeli  the  elder.  But  a  por- 
tion of  the  subject  is  still  unexhausted,  and 
a  chapter  of  literary  history  almost  equally 
entertaining  might  be  written  respecting 
quarrels  about  authors.  If  a  dispute  be- 
tween authors  has  all  the  interest  of  a 
duel,  the  other  attains  the  magnitude  of  a 
battle.  As  one  thinks  of  the  desperate 
encounters  in  foot-notes  between  rival 
editors  of  the  classics,  or  of  all  the  argu- 
ments discharged  by  the  academies  that 
fought  over  the  merits  of  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  vast  materials  of  literary  history 
at  once  present  themselves.  And  all  for 
the  sake  of  some  favorite  poet  or  novelist 
who  may  have  been  dead  and  buried  a 
hundred  years  !  The  matter-of-fact  spec- 
tator of  wars  of  this  kind  is  apt  to  lift  up 
his  hands  in  amazement  at  the  passions 
which  are  excited,  and  to  wonder  whether 
they  might  not  be  composed  by  some  in- 
tervention like  that  which  Virgil  recom- 
mends for  the  pacification  of  belligerent 
bees. 

So,  doubtless,  wondered  many  a  sober 
reader  while  considering  the  astounding 
invectives  with  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
lately  been  endeavoring  to  befoul  Byron's 
memory.  "  Doest  thou  well  to  be  angry," 
he  may  have  been  inclined  to  ask,  "be- 
cause Mr.  Arnold  has  preferred  Byron  to 
Shelley  as  a  poet  ?  "  The  question  sounds 
reasonable  enough,  yet  it  would  betray 
but  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  real 


causes  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  violence.  The 
fact  is  that,  under  a  controversy  appar- 
ently involving  only  individual  prefer- 
ences, radical  antipathies  of  taste  and 
feeling  are  latent  which  are  as  old  as  the 
history  of  art,  and  which  have,  in  the 
present  instance,  been  brought  into  col- 
lision by  the  operation  of  historic  causes 
as  closely  connected  with  each  other  as 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  with  the  Refor- 
mation. If  any  one  questions  the  accu- 
racy of  this  assertion  he  has  but  to  refer 
to  the  controversy  about  Pope  in  1S20, 
and  he  will  find  that  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  disputants  of  that  period  are 
substantially  identical  with  those,  now 
severally  occupied  by  Mr.  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Swinburne. 

It  is  worth  while  to  recall  for  a  moment 
the  outlines  of  a  dispute  which  attracted 
great  attention  in  its  day  both  from  the 
eminence  of  the  combatants  and  from  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  issues  that  were 
raised.  The  occasion  of  the  war  was  the 
supposed  attempt  of  Bowles  to  detract 
from  the  poetical  reputation  of  Pope, 
whose  works  he  had  edited.  Bowles's 
real  intention  was  to  prove  that  Pope  was 
not  a  poet  of  the  highest  order,  a  proposi- 
tion which  every  one  would  have  agreed 
to  without  argument,  if  he  had  not  thought 
fit  to  force  an  open  door  by  laying  siege 
to  it  with  a  whole  park  of  artillery.  Noth- 
ing would  satisfy  him  but  to  take  the 
position  he  desired  by  slow  and  regular 
approaches,  and  he  advanced  under  cover 
of  two  prodigious  axioms  which  he  loudly 
proclaimed  to  be  "  invariable  principles" 
of  poetry.  These  ran  as  follows :  "  All 
images  drawn  from  what  is  beautiful  and 
sublime  in  the  works  of  nature  are  more 
beautiful  and  sublime  than  images  drawn 
from  art,  and  are  ihe7'efore  more poetical.^^ 
And  :  "Subject  and  execution  are  equally 
to  be  considered  ;  the  one  respecting  the 
poetry,  the  other  the  art  and  talents  of 
the  poet."  From  these  he  concludes : 
"  With  regard  to  the  first.  Pope  cannot  be 
placed  among  the  highest  order  of  poets  ; 
with  regard  to  the  second,  none  was  ever 
his  superior." 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  if  Bowles's 
antagonists  had  fixed  their  attention  on 
the  really  weak  points  in   his   two  posi- 
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tions,  he  miojht  have  suffered  instant  and 
disastrous  defeat.  It  is  improper  to  speak 
of  a  subject  as  being  intrinsically  poetical ; 
it  may  be  sublime /^<?r  se,  but  it  becomes 
poetical  in  consequence  of  the  conception 
and  execution  of  the  poet.  There  is  noth- 
ing beautiful  or  sublime  in  the  subject  of 
"  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  and  yet  few 
would  deny  that  the  subject  is  treated  in 
an  exceedingly  poetical  manner.  It  is,  in 
fact,  merely  begging  the  question  to  as- 
sume that  the  sole  sources  of  poetry  are 
the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 

Roused,  however,  to  indignation  by 
what  they  considered  an  insidious  attempt 
to  detract  from  the  reputation  of  their  fa- 
vorite, Pope's  champions  either  fell  upon 
Bowles  at  those  points  where  he  was 
really  impregnable,  or  advanced  counter- 
propositions  which  could  not  be  sustained. 
Bowles  had  argued  that  "  all  images  drawn 
from  what  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  na- 
ture are  more  beautiful  and  sublime  than 
images  drawn  from  art."  This  is  sub- 
stantially undeniable.  Pope,  however, 
drew  his  images  largely  from  art;  there- 
fore Campbell  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
dispute  an  almost  self-evident  proposition. 
Bowles,  again,  insisted  that  all  poetry  in- 
hered in  the  subject;  Byron,  plunging  into 
the  fray,  as  he  says  himself,  *'  like  an  Irish- 
man in  a  row,  anybody's  customer,"  main- 
tained, on  the  other  hand,  with  justice, 
that  it  lay  rather  in  the  execution  ;  but  he 
went  on  to  contend  that,  as  Pope's  execu- 
tion was  nearly  faultless,  he  was  therefore 
entitled  to  occupy  the  same  poetical  rank 
as  Homer  himself!  With  his  adversaries 
committing  blunders  of  this  kind,  Bowles 
was  able  partially  to  disguise  his  own,  and 
to  make  so  much  a  better  fight  than  he 
deserved  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  public  fancied  he  had  been  victorious 
all  along  the  line,  and  had  fully  established 
his  "invariable  principles." 

Sixty  years  have  gone  by,  and  in  the 
place  of  Bowles  testing  the  rank  of  poets 
by  "images  drawn  from  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature,"  and  deposing  Pope 
from  his  usurped  throne,  we  have  Mr. 
Arnold  telling  us  :  "  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  hold  fast  to  this  :  that  poetry  is  at 
bottom  a  criticism  of  life  ;  that  the  great- 
ness of  a  poet  lies  in  his  powerful  and 


beautiful  application  of  ideas  to  life,  —  to 
the  question  :  How  to  live."  To  which 
question  it  would  appear  that  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's opinion  Shelley  has  not  returned  a 
wholly  satisfactory  answer,  and  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  reckoned  a  great  classical 
poet.  Whereupon,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
Mr.  Swinburne  takes  the  field  with  "a 
simple  postulate,  or  at  least  a  simple  as- 
sumption, on  which,"  says  he,  "  I  would 
rest  my  argument.  It  would  be  absolute 
waste  of  time  for  one  who  assumes  it  as 
indisputable  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
one  who  regards  it  as  disputable  that  the 
two  primary  and  essential  qualities  of 
poetry  are  imagination  and  harmony  ;  that 
where  these  qualities  are  wanting  there  can 
be  no  poetry  properly  so  called,  and  that 
where  these  qualities  are  perceptible  in  the 
highest  degree,  there,  even  though  they 
should  be  unaccompanied  and  unsupport- 
ed by  any  other  great  quality  whatever  — 
even  though  the  ethical  or  critical  quality 
should  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence  — 
there,  and  only  there,  is  the  best  and  the 
highest  poetry."  From  which  premises 
we  are  to  conclude  that  Shelley  is  the 
third,  if  not  the  second,  in  rank  of  all  the 
English  poets. 

"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors' disa- 
gree ?  "  Decision  is  twice  as  hard  in  the 
present  disagreement  as  it  was  in  the  great 
Pope  controversy.  Then  the  disputants 
attacked  and  resisted  according  to  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  logic.  Major,  minor, 
and  conclusion  were  all  marshalled  before 
the  reader,  and  the  combatants  triumphed 
with  or  succumbed  to  unimpeachable  syl- 
logisms. Not  so  our  contemporaries. 
When  Mr.  Arnold  has  assured  us  that 
poetry  in  the  future  will  fill  the  place  of 
religion  we  are  very  ready  to  concede  that, 
if  such  is  to  be  the  case,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  have  only  such  poetry  as 
gives  us  the  truest  criticism  of  life,  and 
that  we  ought,  therefore,  to  be  always 
studying  the  best  poetical  models.  But 
how  are  we  to  know  these  ?  "  Well,"  says 
Mr.  Arnold  in  effect,  with  his  usual  en- 
gaging frankness,  "  I  really  can't  give  you 
any  infallible  rules,  but  perhaps  the  best 
way  is  to  carry  in  your  head  certain  lines 
and  passages  about  which  there  can  be  no 
mistake,  and  to  be  always  asking  yourself 
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when  you  meet  with  a  poem  whether  it 
comes  up  to  the  classical  mark."  And  he 
gives  a  number  of  such  lines  as  examples, 
about  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that,  being  selected  by  Mr.  Arnold,  they 
are  of  course  judiciously  selected,  but  that 
the  greatness  and  nobility  of  the  verses  he 
cites  depends  entirely  upon  their  harmo- 
nious adjustment  to  a  particular  context 
from  which  they  have  been  arbitrarily 
torn.  And  when  can  a  poet  be  said  to 
have  criticised  life  in  the  truest  way? 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of  course,  pass 
without  much  examination.  But  Chaucer 
and  Burns?  These  are  not  quite  up  to 
the  mark.  They  want  "  the  aTzovdaLorrjg, 
the  high  and  excellent  seriousness  which 
Aristotle  assigns  as  one  of  the  grand  vir- 
tues of  poetry."  As  for  Dryden  and  Pope, 
"though  they  may  write  in  verse,  though 
they  may  in  a  certain  sense  be  masters  of 
the  art  of  versification,  Dryden  and  Pope 
are  not  classics  of  our  poetry,  they  are 
classics  of  our  prose." 

Surely  when  a  most  distinguished  critic 
thinks  it  necessary  to  give  such  advice  to 
a  presumably  large  number  of  readers  the 
art  of  poetry  must  have  fallen  upon  evil 
days.  For  if  there  be  any  students  so 
extremely  cautious  and  deliberative  as  to 
fear  to  trust  to  their  natural  instinct  in 
judging  poetry,  it  is  certain  that  they 
might  go  on  applying  Mr.  Arnold's  tests 
for  a  hundred  years  without  being  ever 
able  to  tell  good  poetry  from  bad.  Think 
of  the  Greek  rhapsodists  whose  raptures 
in  reciting  Homer  were  so  strong  as  to 
throw  them  into  convulsions  :  can  we  im- 
agine-men  who  delight  in  poetry  in  such  a 
way  as  this,  pottering  about  like  wine- 
tasters  and  seeking  to  "detect  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  high  quality  "  in  the 
verse  that  they  read?  Or  the  spectators 
at  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia  :  would 
Mr.  Arnold  have  had  them  distract  their 
imaginations  from  the  great  world  of  Aris- 
tophanic  horse-play  to  reflect  whether  the 
imagery  presented  to  them  was  quite 
worthy  of  the  "  high  destinies  of  poetry  "  ? 
When  Shakespeare  called  upon  the  as- 
sembled theatre  to  lift  their  imaginations 
to  the  glories  of  Asincourt :  — 

Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies, 


Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 

The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder  : 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 

And  make  imaginary  puissance  ; 

Think,  when  we  talk  of   horses  that  you  see 

them 
Printing   their   proud   hoofs   i'  the   receiving 

earth, 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our 

kings  — 

was  there  an  Englishman  with  the  soul 
of  poetry  within  him  who  did  not  answer 
the  appeal  in  the  spirit  with  which  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  says  that  he  always  read 
the  ballad  "  Chevy  Chase,"  and  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  considering  wheth- 
er the  entertainment  was  quite  up  to  the 
classical  mark?  Or,  once  more,  will  Mr. 
Arnold  ever  persuade  any  reader  of  aver- 
age sensibility  that  what  ought  to  be  en- 
joyed in  "The  Scholar  Gipsy,"  is  the 
moral  of  the  poem,  and  not  the  beautiful 
and  affecting  images  of  the  Oxfordshire 
landscape  with  which  he  has  surrounded 
the  story?     Never! 

In  short,  I  submit  with  deference,  but 
with  confidence,  that  the  ethical  standard 
of  judgment  which  Mr.  Arnold  proposes 
as  the  test  of  the  highest  poetry  is  narrow 
and  arbitrary ;  that  in  criticising  any  poet, 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  comparing  his 
qualities  with  those  of  some  other  poet  of 
a  perfectly  distinct  species  ;  but  that  each 
should  be  judged  on  his  own  merits,  with 
sole  reference  to  the  end  proposed,  the 
real  question  being  whether  that  end  is  in 
itself  a  just  one,  and  if  so,  how  nearly  it 
is  attained.  True  lovers  of  poetry  will, 
in  my  opinion,  side  with  Mr.  Swinburne 
against  Mr.  Arnold  when  the  former 
maintains  it  to  be  indisputable  that  "the 
two  primary  and  essential  qualities  of 
poetry  are  imagination  and  harmony." 
And  that  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his  calm  mo- 
ments, entertains  a  large  and  generous 
idea  of  the  space  that  is  covered  by  the 
terms  "imagination  and  harmony," no  one 
can  doubt  who  reads  his  admirably  just 
and  appreciative  observations  on  the  po- 
etry of  Crabbe.  How  comes  it,  then,  that 
a  critic  who  can  perceive  "imagination 
and  harmony"  in  the  "Dutch  school"  of 
English  poetry  seems  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  detecting  either  quality  in  the  verse 
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of  Byron?  How  is  it  that  he  does  not 
see  that  he  is  not  damaging  Byron's  po- 
etry, but  his  own  critical  reputation,  when 
he  pours  out  his  invective  on  his  victim's 
"blundering,  floundering,  lumbering,  and 
stumbling  stanzas,"  on  his  "  gasping,  rant- 
ing, wheezing,  broken-winded  verse,"  or 
his  "drawling,  draggle-tailed  drab  of  a 
muse"?  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Swinburne, 
being  in  a  passion  at  the  preference  given 
by  Mr.  Arnold  to  Byron  over  his  favorite 
Shelley,  is  determined  in  revenge  to  lower 
Byron's  reputation  by  overwhelming  him 
with  critical  Billingsgate,  and  by  paro- 
dying (rather  pointlessly)some  of  his  flim- 
siest and  most  tawdry  verse.  But  as  to 
settling  the  question  by  argument,  the 
"esthetic"  test  which  he  brings  to  prove 
Byron's  deficiency  in  "  imagination  and 
harmony"  is  every  whit  as  arbitrary  as 
Mr.  Arnold's  ethical  methdd. 

The  test  of  the  highest  poetry  [says  he]  is 
that  it  eludes  all  tests.  Poetry  in  which  there 
is  no  element  at  once  perceptible  and  inde- 
finable by  any  reader  or  hearer  of  any  poetic 
instinct  may  have  every  other  good  quality ;  it 
may  be  as  nobly  ardent  and  invigorating  as  the 
best  of  Byron's,  or  as  nobly  mournful  and  con- 
templative as  the  best  of  Southey's  :  if  all  its 
properties  can  easily  or  can  ever  be  gauged 
and  named  by  their  admirers,  it  is  not  poetry 
—  above  all,  it  is  not  lyric  poetry  —  of  the  first 
water  ... 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 

Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far  off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago. 

If  not  another  word  was  left  of  the  poem  in 
which  these  two  last  lines  occur,  those  two 
lines  would  suffice  to  show  the  hand  of  a  poet 
differing,  not  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  the 
tribe  of  Byron  or  of  Southey.  In  the  whole 
expanse  of  poetry  there  can  hardly  be  two 
verses  of  more  perfect  and  profound  and  ex- 
alted beauty.  But  if  anybody  does  not  happen 
to  see  this,  no  critic  of  all  that  ever  criticised, 
from  the  days  of  Longinus  to  the  days  of 
Arnold,  from  the  days  of  Zoilus  to  the  days  of 
Zola,  could  succeed  in  making  visible  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  truth  to  the  mind  of  that  person. 

In  spite  of  this  tremendous  affirmation, 
I  venture  to  think  not  only  that  what  Mr. 
Swinburne  calls  the  "certainty  of  truth" 
will  be  imperceptible  to  many  persons  not 
devoid  of  poetic  sense,  but  that  to  any 
man  of  plain  mind  it  can  be  shown  to  be 
palpable  falsehood.  For  supposing  that 
the  two  lines, 

For  old,  unhappy,  far  off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago, 

had  been  all  of  the  poem  which  was  in 
existence,  their  pathos,  and  beauty,  and 
harmony  would   have  been  entirely  lost. 


The  high  quality  of  the  verses  depends 
upon  their  association  with  the  image  of 
the  solitary  Highland  reaper  singing  un- 
consciously her  "  melancholy  strain  "  in 
the  midst  of  the  autumn  sheaves;  de- 
tached from  this  image,  the  lines  would 
scarcely  have  been  any  more  affecting 
than  our  old  friends  "  barbara,  celarent," 
etc.  And  as  for  Mr.  Swinburne's  general 
principle,  it  will  not  hold  water  any  more 
than  his  particular  instance.  "Poetry," 
he  tells  us,  "in  which  there  is  no  element 
at  once  perceptible  and  indefinable  by  any 
reader  or  hearer  of  any  poetic  instinct  is 
not  poetry  of  the  first  water."  It  may 
safely  be  said  of  all  genuine  poetry  that 
there  is  something  about  it  which  cannot 
be  analyzed  or  defined,  and  which  is  the 
genius  or  character  it  derives  from  the 
poet  himself.  So  far  Mr.  Swinburne's 
proposition  amounts  to  no  more  than  a 
truism.  And  again,  it  is  true  that  lan- 
guage is  only  an  imperfect  vehicle  for 
expressing  the  images  which  the  mind 
conceives,  and  therefore  there  will  always 
be  something  in  all  imaginative  writing 
which  escapes  analysis.  But  if  Mr.  Swin- 
burne means  to  assert  that  vagueness  and 
indistinctness  of  thought  and  feeling  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  highest  poetry, 
he  will  have  to  explain  away  the  greater 
part  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  ;  the  fact  being  that 
the  greatness  of  these  poets  consists  in 
the  manly  strength,  the  distinctness,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  language  by  means  of 
which  they  bring  images  of  things  at  once 
sublime  and  impalpable  before  the  mind's 
eye. 

I  have  referred  to  the  controversy  be- 
tween Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swinburne, 
not  because  I  seek  presumptuously  to  in- 
tervene in  a  duel  between  two  distin- 
guished poets  and  critics,  but  because  the 
issues  raised  by  it  seemed  to  me  to  throw 
a  strong  light  on  the  movement  which 
gives  the  title  to  this  paper.  The  specta- 
cle of  critics  emulously  endeavoring  to 
secure  precedence  in  the  poetical  pan- 
theon for  Byron,  or  Wordsworth,  or 
Shelley,  or  Keats,  ought  to  remind  us 
that  two  generations  ago  three  of  these 
claimants  by  no  means  appeared  in  the 
light  of  deities  to  those  who  were  then 
supposed  to  be  the  dispensers  of  fame, 
but  were  ruthlessly  denounced  as  impos- 
tors and  false  prophets.  Time  has 
brought  its  revenge:  the  idols  of  an  older 
generation  have  been  displaced  in  favor 
of  the  once  despised  innovators  :  we  adore 
what  our  fathers  burned,  and  burn  what 
they  adored.     Human  justice  proceeds  in 
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this  rough  way ;  but  the  catastrophe  that 
has  overtaken  the  able  and  accomplished 
critics  of  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  might  at  least  make  us  modest  in 
anticipating  the  permanence  of  our  own 
judgments. 

The  fact  is  that  though  most  of  us  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  absolute  truth  in 
questions  of  art,  it  is  impossible  to  meas- 
ure this  by  an  absolute  standard  of  taste. 
When  any  society  has  passed  from  the 
stage  of  creation  into  that  of  criticism, 
parties  develop  themselves  as  naturally  in 
art  as  they  do  in  politics;  and  all  critics, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  arraying 
themselves  on  different  sides,  regard  the 
possessions,  the  prejudices,  and  even  the 
cant  of  their  own  connection  as  demon- 
strable truth.  This  is  the  experience  of 
all  communities  that  can  boast  of  a  litera- 
ture. We  find  a  Conservative  and  Lib- 
eral party  in  art  —  a  party,  that  is,  adher- 
ing to  tradition  and  authority,  and  a  party 
striving  after  change  and  novelty  —  in 
Athens  under  Pericles,  and  afterwards; 
in  Rome  under  Augustus  ;  in  France  un- 
der Louis  XIV.,  and  after  the  Bourbon 
Restoration  of  the  present  century.  In 
England  the  happy  Elizabethan  period 
was  an  age  of  creation  rather  than  of  criti- 
cism ;  but  Shakespeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries appeared  to  the  critics  of  the 
eighteenth  century  very  nearly  as  unsat- 
isfactory, in  point  of  art,  as  Dryden  and 
Pope  appear  to  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, and  as,  perhaps,  the  great  Liberal 
school  of  literature,  which  has  done  so 
much  to  shape  the  tastes  of  the  present 
generation,  will  appear  to  the  times  that 
shall  be  hereafter. 

For  it  is  plain  enough  to  all  who  con- 
sider the  matter  that  tlie  dispute  between 
Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swinburne  about 
Wordsworth  and  Byron  is  of  an  interne- 
cine character.  Both  critics  are  Liberals  : 
the  poets  they  are  writing  about  were 
Liberals :  their  criticisms  are  made  on 
Liberal  principles.  The  Conservatives 
are  out  of  the  quarrel  altogether.  Not 
that  either  of  the  two  critics  is  intolerant 
enough  to  deny  to  the  Conservatives  a 
certain  raison  d''itre.  Mr.  Arnold  has 
even  the  kindness,  in  his  own  manner,  to 
allow  the  eighteenth  century  to  have  been 
"excellent  and  indispensable,"  though  he 
will  not  admit  the  great  typical  writers  of 
the  period  to  enter  his  charmed  poetical 
circle.  Mr.  Swinburne,  as  we  have  seen, 
goes  farther,  and  is  even  ready  to  praise 
the  poetry  of  Crabbe,  and  to  concede  that 
Byron  and  Pope  were  poets  "  after  a 
fashion."     Nor  is  either  critic  blind  to  the 


imperfections  of  the  poets  whom  he  most 
admires.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
tide  of  Liberalism  was  still  running 
strong,  the  Liberal  critic  who  declined  to 
accept  "  The  Excursion  "  as  one  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  art  of  poetry  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  heretic.  But 
now  Mr.  Arnold  admits  that  "although 
Jeffrey  completely  failed  to  recognize 
Wordsworth's  real  greatness,  he  was  yet 
not  wrong  in  saying  of  '  The  Excursion  ' 
as  a  work  of  poetic  style,  ♦  This  will 
never  do.'  "  When  a  concession  of  this 
kind  can  be  made,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
we  have  approached  a  time  when  it  will  be 
again  possible  to  examine,  in  something 
like  a  judicial  temper,  poetical  qualities 
which  have  been  obscured  by  a  passion- 
ate dislike  or  an  equally  passionate  admi- 
ration. But  the  proper  balance  of  judg- 
ment will  not  be  attained  until  Liberal 
critics  leave  off  regarding  Conservative 
principles  from  the  heights  of  contemptu- 
ous superiority,  and  consider  whether  in 
some  respects  the  ages  we  have  been 
taught  to  disparage  ought  not  rather  to 
be  regarded  as  our  masters  in  the  art  of 
expression.  It  is  with  the  hope  that  I 
may  be  able,  however  inadequately,  to 
stimulate  enquiry  in  this  direction,  that  I 
propose,  in  a  short  series  of  papers,  to 
trace  from  the  Conservative  point  of  view 
the  course  and  the  character  of  the  Lib- 
eral movement  in  our  literature. 

Let  me  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that  by 
the  word  "literature"  I  mean  imaginative 
literature,  and  especially  poetry ;  and  by 
"  Liberal  movement "  the  writings  of 
those  who,  in  point  of  lime,  followed  the 
French  Revolution,  and  who  founded 
their  matter  and  style  on  the  principles  to 
which  that  Revolution  gave  birth.  It  may, 
I  think,  be  regarded  as  no  less  certain 
that  the  democratic  upheaval  has  devel- 
oped a  Liberal  movement  in  art  than  that 
it  caused  a  Liberal  movement  in  politics 
and  a  Liberal  movement  in  religion.  In 
all  three  spheres,  as  I  have  said  in  a  pre- 
vious paper,  optimism,  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Liberalism,  is  ever  at  work, 
liring  men's  fancies  with  the  idea  of  a 
constant  expansion  of  the  human  powers 
of  morality  and  imagination.  Thus  Mr. 
Arnold  tells  us  :  — 

The  future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because  in 
poetry,  where  it  is  worthy  of  its  high  destinies, 
our  race  as  time  goes  on  will  find  an  ever 
surer  and  surer  stay.  There  is  not  a  creed 
which  is  not  shaken,  nor  an  accredited  dogma 
which  is  not  shown  to  be  questionable,  not  a 
received  tradition  which  does  not  threaten  to 
dissolve.     Our  religion  has  materialized  itself 
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in  the  supposed  fact ;  it  has  attached  its  emo- 
tion to  the  fact,  and  now  the  fact  is  failing  it. 
But  for  poetry  the  idea  is  everything ;  the  rest 
is  a  world  of  illusion,  of  divine  illusion.  Poetry 
attaches  its  emotion  to  the  idea ;  the  idea  is 
the  fact. 

This  is  only  saying  in  other  words  what 
Wordsworth  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century :  — 

Poetry  is  the  first  and  last  of  all  knowledge 
—  it  is  as  immortal  as  the  heart  of  man.  If 
the  labors  of  men  of  science  should  ever  create 
any  material  revolution,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
our  condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which 
we  habitually  receive,  the  Poet  will  sleep  then 
no  more  than  at  present ;  he  will  be  ready  to 
follow  the  steps  of  the  man  of  science,  not  only 
in  those  general  indirect  effects,  but  he  will  be 
at  his  side,  carrying  sensation  into  the  midst 
of  the  objects  of  the  science  itself. 

In  both  these  passages  the  influence  of 
the  principle  of  optimism  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  The  Conservative,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  principles  lead  him  to  be- 
lieve in  the  radical  imperfection  of  all 
mortal  nature,  and  in  the  inherent  taint  of 
evil  in  man,  takes  a  far  less  sanguine 
view  of  the  prospects  of  the  art  of  poetry. 
He  is  more  inclined  to  Macaulay's  conclu- 
sion :  — 

We  think  that  as  civilization  advances 
poetry  almost  necessarily  declines  ...  In  an 
enlightened  age  there  will  be  much  intelli- 
gence, much  science,  much  philosophy,  abun- 
dance of  just  classification  and  subtle  analysis, 
abundance  of  wit  and  eloquence,  abundance  of 
verses,  and  even  of  good  ones  ;  but  little  poetry. 
Men  will  judge  and  compare,  but  they  will  not 
create. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  three 
passages  the  word  "  poetry  "  is  used  in 
substantially  the  same  sense,  as  meaning, 
that  is  to  say,  "  poetical  sentiment,"  or  the 
raw  stuff  out  of  which  poems  are  made. 
And  using  it  in  this  sense,  I  confess  I  do 
not  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  Macaulay's  proposition. 
Science  and  poetry  are  irreconcilably  an- 
tagonistic forces,  since  science  destroys 
the  kingdom  of  imagination,  which  is  the 
source  of  poetical  life.  Wordsworth,  it  is 
true,  credited  imagination  with  a  transmu- 
tative  power  which,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  enables  it  to  change  objects  of  knowl- 
edge into  something  different  from  them- 
selves. "  The  remotest  discoveries,"  says 
he,  "of  the  chemist,  the  botanist,  or  min- 
eralogist, will  be  as  proper  objects  of  the 
poet's  art  as  any  upon  which  it  can  be 
employed,  if  the  time  should  ever  come 
when  these  things  shall  be  familiar  to  us, 
and  the   relations  under   which  they  are 


contemplated  by  the  followers  of  these 
respective  sciences  shall  be  manifestly 
and  palpably  material  to  us  as  enjoying 
and  suffering  beings."  Well,  we  boast, 
and  with  justice,  of  the  vast  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  all  these  sci- 
ences, and  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  studied  by  the  people ;  but  I  would 
put  it  to  any  plain  man  who  shall  glance 
at  the  charming  dialogues  of  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, or  at  the  "Vulgar  Errors"  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  whether  he  does  not 
find  ten  times  as  much  material  for  poeti- 
cal creation  in  the  views  about  natural 
objects  which  prevailed  even  two  hundred 
years  ago  as  in  all  the  enlightenment  of 
Darwin  and  Lyall.  It  must  be  so.  Where 
fact  and  science  come,  imagination  must 
depart.  Like  some  ancient  indigenous 
race  it  retires  before  the  irresistible  forces 
of  well-equipped  invaders  :  a  few  inacces- 
sible mountain  peaks  and  tracts  of  impen- 
etrable forest  remain  in  its  possession; 
but  the  rich  and  open  country  of  every- 
day life,  over  which  it  once  roamed  with 
the  freedom  of  unquestioned  ownership,  is 
lost  to  it  forever. 

Against  the  optimist  views  of  the  Lib- 
erals as  to  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
poetry,  it  appears  to  me,  then,  that  Macau- 
lay's  position  is  unassailable.  It  is  not  a 
question  what  the  poet  would  like  to  do, 
or  what  he  ought  to  do,  with  his  imagina- 
tion, but  what  the  inexorable  laws  of  na- 
ture and  society  will  allow  him  to  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  that  Con- 
servatives are  at  all  bound  to  follow 
Macaulay  to  the  extreme  limits  of  his 
pessimist  conclusion.  If  his  reasoning 
were  sound,  all  the  greatest  poems  ought 
to  be  produced  in  the  rudest  ages,  whereas 
we  know  that  this  is  contrary  to  experi- 
ence. It  is  obvious  that  even  the  age. of 
Homer  was  one  of  considerable  artistic 
refinement,  and  it  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  a  barbarous  stage  of  so- 
ciety to  have  produced  the  ^neid,  the 
"Divine  Comedy,"  or  "Paradise  Lost." 
The  reason  is  obvious.  For  the  making 
of  all  great  poetry  not  only  is  abundant 
imagination  and  sentiment  required,  but 
judgment,  knowledge  of  composition  and 
proportion,  a  language  rich,  full,  and  har- 
monious, and,  in  a  word,  all  the  resources 
of  art.  These  qualities  are  not  found  in 
an  infant  community.  Such  a  community 
will  provide  the  raw  material,  the  poetical 
elements,  which  the  great  poet  will  after- 
wards use,  but  it  will  not  produce  the 
great  poem.  It  is  not  the  peasant  creator 
of  the  fairies,  but  Shakespeare  the  artist, 
who  invents  the  incomparable  machinery 
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of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  " 
the  imagination  of  Casdmon  may,  in  some 
respects,  vie  even  with  that  of  Milton; 
but  the  harsh  crudities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  would  have  overpowered 
the  genius  of  Milton  himself.  Long  ages 
of  refinement  and  philosophy  were  wanted 
to  prepare  for  the  glories  of  "  Paradise 
Lost." 

It  seems  to  me  that  half  the  confusion 
that  prevails  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject is  due  to  the  ambiguous  sense  at- 
taching to  the  word  "  poetry."  When 
Macaulay  says  that  "  an  enlightened  age 
will  have  little  poetry,"  he  really  means 
that  it  will  have  no  widespread  imagina- 
tive feeling.  But  the  only  just  and  pre- 
cise sense  in  which  the  word  can  be  used 
is  to  signify  the  art  of  poetry  as  opposed 
to  the  other  imitative  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music.  Macaulay  carries 
his  confusion  of  thought  into  his  definition 
of  the  art  of  poetry. 

By  poetry  [he  says]  we  mean  not  all  writing 
in  verse,  nor  even  all  good  writing  in  verse. 
Our  definition  excludes  many  metrical  compo- 
sitions which,  on  other  grounds,  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  By  poetry  we  mean  the  art  of 
employing  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce an  illusion  on  the  imagination,  the  art  of 
doing  by  means  of  words  what  the  painter  does 
by  means  of  colors. 

But  plainly,  on  this  principle,  we  should 
have  to  deny  the  title  of  painter  to  many 
who  have  expressed  their  thoughts  by 
means  of  colors.  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  pictures  of  Teniers,  for  instance, 
"produce  an  illusion  on  the  imagination." 
But  can  we,  without  abuse  of  language, 
say  that  Teniers  is  less  a  painter  (not  a 
less  painter,  observe)  than  Tintoretto  be 
cause  he  does  not  rise  above  the  repre- 
sentation of  Dutch  fairs,  while  the  other 
depictsjhe  most  sublime  scenes  of  Scrip- 
ture history.''  Macaulay's  definition  is 
framed  to  cover  only  poems  of  the  highest 
order  of  creative  invention."  It  will  not 
even  suit  lyric  poetry,  the  end  of  which 
is  not  to  produce  an  illusion,  but  to  touch 
the  feelings  in  the  most  direct  and  imme- 
diate manner.  It  will  not  include  such  a 
poem  as  the  Georgics,  and  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  indeed  who  should  deny  the 
Georgics  to  be  poetry.  It  naturally  ex- 
cludes all  satiric  and  epigrammatic  verse; 
but  what  are  we  to  do  with  this  large 
class  of  composition  which,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  is  expressed  in  a  manner 


that  is  not  prose?  The  common  sense  of 
the  world  has  assigned  to  such  writers 
the  title  of  poet.  Johnson  asks,  "  Who  is 
a  poet  if  Pope  is  not  ?  "  and  I  do  not  know 
that  anyone  has  ever  been  able  to  answer 
his  question. 

I  venture  in  the  face  of  Macaulay's 
definition,  and  in  the  face  of  the  specula- 
tions of  modern  philosophers  who  have 
thrown  contempt  on  such  a  simple  view 
of  the  matter,  to  aflSrm  that  all  good  vfr\\- 
ing  in  verse  —  in  other  words,  good  com- 
position in  metre  —  is  good  poetry  in  its 
own  kind.  By  poetry  I  mean  the  art  of 
producing  pleasure  by  the  just  expression 
of  imaginative  thought  and  feeling  in 
metrical  language.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  feeling  —  sublime,  pathetic,  ludicrous 
—  which  can  be  better  expressed  in  metre 
than  they  can  in  prose.  One  kind  of  feel- 
ing is  doubtless  much  higher  than  an- 
other; therefore  the  poet  who  produces 
pleasure  by  satisfying  men's  ideas  of  the 
sublime  belongs  to  a  higher  order  than  he 
who  merely  pleases  their  sense  of  the  gay 
or  the  ludicrous.  But  the  test  of  the 
standard  rank  of  any  poet  is  simply  his 
capacity  for  producing  lasting  pleasure  by 
the  metrical  expression  ot  thought,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be;  and  therefore 
Horace,  and  Dryden,  and  Pope,  have  as 
good  a  title  to  be  considered  classical 
poets  as  Teniers  has  to  be  ranked  among 
the  masters  of  painting.  On  the  other 
hand  there  may  be  poets  finely  endowed 
with  gifts  of  imagination  and  harmony, 
who  may  yet  fail  in  many  of  their  works 
to  produce  that  lasting  pleasure  which  is 
the  test  of  classical  poetry,  either  because 
they  have  squandered  their  powers  on  the 
treatment  of  subjects  which  lie  beyond 
the  just  range  of  imagination,  or  have 
used  them  for  the  expression  of  imagina- 
tive ideas  which  do  not  possess  an  endur- 
ing interest.  I  shall  attempt,  then,  by 
reference  to  this  standard,  to  determine 
in  the  next  paper  what  were  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  those  English  writers  who  con- 
stituted the  tradition  established  during 
the  eighteenth  century;  then  to  examine 
in  what  respects  the  great  writers  of  the 
present  century  who  have  produced  the 
movement  in  literature  that  I  have  called 
Liberal  departed  from  this  tradition;  and 
in  conclusion  to  consider  what  kind  of  a 
prospect  the  movement,  now  that  it  is 
fully  developed,  seems  to  disclose  to  us. 
William  John  Courthope. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
MISS  JULIET   APPLEBY  AND  HER  VISITOR. 

"  Malice  scorn' d,  puts  out 
Itself  ;  but  argued,  gives  a  kind  of  credit 
To  the  accusation." 

Massinger. 

"  So  good  of  you  to  come.  Pray  don't 
look  at  me.  I  know  I  am  a  fright,  what- 
ever they  may  say." 

The  invalid  sat  up  upon  her  cushions 
in  a  shaded  room  —  Mrs.  Windlass's  own 
sitting-room,  given  up  for  the  occasion  — 
and  bent  eagerly  forward  as  the  door 
opened.  "  So  good  of  you.  I  have  wanted 
so  much  to  see  you,  Miss  Tufnell,  but  I 
hardly  liked  to  ask " 

"  Oh  dear,  I  am  very  glad  to  come," 
said  Mary.  "You  can't  think  how  sorry 
we  have  all  been  for  you.  We  have  talked 
of  nothing  else " 

"  Nothing  else  than  poor  me  !  Why,  you 
cannot  mean  that.  And  I  that  thought 
myself  quite  among  strangers,  so  dread- 
fully forlorn,  —  I  thought  nobody  cared 
whether  I  lived  or  died,"  cried  Juliet; 
"and  even  my  own  sister  never  came  near 
me,  everybody  was  so  selfish.  You  can- 
not think,  you  cannot  imagine,  my  dear 
Miss  Tufnell,  what  it  has  been.  I  must 
tell  you,"  with  a  convalescent's  relish 
for  recounting  past  miseries;  "and  all 
through  my  illness,"  she  continued,  when 
the  illness  itself  had  been  done  ample 
justice  to,  "from  beginning  to  end,  you 
haunted  me.  You  know  I  was  taken  ill 
the  day  of  the  fancy  ball — or  rather,  I 
dare  say  you  did  not  know,  for,  of  course, 
I  was  of  no  consequence " 

"  Indeed  you  were.  Of  the  very  great- 
est consequence,"  cried  Mary,  with  the 
good-nature  which  accrued  to  all  the  fam- 
ily ;  "  everybody  said  so.  Everybody  was 
talking  about  you  at  the  ball." 

"  At  the  ball  ?  Nonsense.  You  don't 
say  so  ?  Why,  how  things  do  f]y!  for  I 
was  only  taken  ill  the  morning  of  the  ball. 
Do  tell  me  about  it,"  her  attention  divert- 
ed for  the  moment.  "  Was  it  a  success  ? 
Was  it  much  of  an  affair.'*  What  was 
your  dress  ?  " 

"  I  was  only  a  hospital  nurse,  with  a 
black  gown  and  red  cross " 

"I  know.  I  know  the  thing;  and  I 
dare  say  you  looked  lovely.  You  have 
quite  the  figure  to  carry  it  off.  It  is 
something  to  be  able  to  wear  black,  too; 
and  you  have  so  much  complexion,"  with 
a  glance  at  the  cheek,  in  which  the  red 
lay  if  anything  a  trifle  too  lavishly.     "  Oh, 


you  can  go  a  dowdy,  if  you  like,"  nodded 
Miss  Appleby,  who  meant  to  please ;  "  but 

—  now  I,  for  instance,  I  should  be  no- 
where if  I  had  not  something  gay.  I 
must  show  you  mine  some  day,"  and  she 
proceeded  to  describe  it  at  length. 

But  even  fancy-ball  dresses  could  not 
long  seduce  the  narrator  from  the  real  ob- 
ject she  had  in  view ;  and  when  the  sleeves, 
and  the  frills,  and  the  trimmings,  and  the 
twistings  had  all  been  duly  recounted,  and 
had  drawn  forth  the  proper  amount  of  ad- 
miration and  exclamation.  Miss  Appleby 
took  breath,  and  the  two  looked  at  each 
other,  and  knew  as  by  instinct  that  they 
were  both  thinking  of  Jem  Challoner. 

"  You  must  know,"  suddenly  began  Ju- 
liet, in  anew  tone,  "I  must  begin  by  tell- 
ing you  that  I  had  never  heard  of  your 
engagement  to  my—  my  friend,  Mr.  Chal- 
loner, until  I  came  here.  Naturally,  I  was 
much  interested, —  I  was  indeed,  very 
much  interested.  To  be  frank,  it  took  me 
most  completely  by  surprise." 

"Indeed?" 

But  there  was  nothing  very  wonderful 
in  this.  Why  should  Miss  Appleby  not 
have  been  surprised  ;  it  was  rather  jolly  to 
surprise  people,  and  Mary  Tufnell's  blue- 
eyed  face  showed  she  found  it  so. 

"  Indeed?"  she  said  complacently,  and 
her  companion  saw  at  once  that  she  had 
not  so  far  arrested  her  attention  as  she 
had  meant  to  do. 

"  Mr.  Challoner  is  not  with  you  now,  is 
he?  "  she  inquired. 

"  No  ;  he  is  in  Paris.     His  father " 

"  I  know.  The  poor  old  gentleman  is 
dying ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  gone  you  ex- 
pect—  that  is,  is  your  marriage  to  take 
place  at  once,  may  I  ask  ?  Pray  forgive 
the  inquiry  from  a  stranger,  but  I  have  a 
very  particular  reason  for  asking,"  ran  on 
Juliet  glibly,  for  the  sight  of  the  smiling, 
rosy,  hearty  face  of  Challoner's  unsuspi- 
cious bride  somehow  galled  her  anew  to 
hate  the  man';  and  considering  as  she  did, 
that  Mary  Tufnell  really  was  being  shame- 
fully ill-used,  and  would  be  ready  to  be  up 
in  arms  directly  she  was  shown  that  it  was 
so;  and  moreover,  with  the  hope  that  she 
was  at  last  about  to  punish  the  offender  by 
means  of  a  girl  who  (commonplace-looking, 
second-rate  sort  of  thing,  evidently),  would 
not  scruple  to  throw  him  off  on  the  spot, 

—  with  all  this  in  view,  there  was  nothing 
to  hinder  her  cat-like  enjoyment  of  the 
scene. 

"  We  are  to  be  married  at  Easter,"  re- 
plied her  visitor  readily.  "I  think  you 
are  an  old  friend  of  Jem's,"  she  added, 
after  a  silence  which  Juliet  ought  to  have 
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filled,  but  which  she  purposely  left  void. 
"  Miss  Preston  told  me  so." 

"Not  an  old  friend,  oh  dear,  no;  that 
was  Fanny  Preston's  mistake.  I  never 
met  Mr.  Challoner  until  the  other  day," 
responded  Miss  Appleby.  "But,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  slowly  and  pointedly, 
"since  I  hai>e  met  him,  I  have  seen  him 
nearly  every  day.  No,  don't  mistake,  my 
dear  Miss  Tufnell — I  am  not  the  attrac- 
tion, not  at  all;  but  when  I  saw  Mr.  Chal- 
loner, there  was  an  attraction,  no  doubt. 
Do  you  follow  me  ?  I  see  you  do.  He 
was  staying  last  November  at  a  house 
where  1  am  very  intimate,  at  a  neighbor's 
in  Sussex,  at  —  in  short,  at  Lord  Over- 
ton's." 

"  At  Lord  Overton's  .?  " 

"Yes;  at  Overton  Hall.  Overton  Hall 
is  not  above  two  miles  from  us ;  we  are 
their  nearest  neighbors  ;  we  are  there  con- 
stantly. Lady  Matilda  is  my  very  great- 
est friend,  and  Lady  Matilda  was  —  Mr. 
Chalioner's  attraction." 

"Oh,  is  that  all?"  cried  Mary,  with  a 
little  laugh.  "When  you  said  attraction, 
I  supposed  you  meant  a  girl  —  you  know 
what  'attraction  '  usually  stands  for  ?  And 
I  could  not  help  being  amused  even  then ; 
because,  if  you  really  knew  Mr.  Challoner, 
be  is  so  —  so  very  unsusceptible ;  but 
Lady  Matilda  —  Lady  Matilda  Wilmot,  is 
she  not? — the  widow  lady  who  lives  with 
her  brother  the  earl,  and  has  a  married 
daughter  who  is " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  that  is  she,  no  doubt.  That 
is  Lady  Matilda  as  she  would  be  described 
in  Burke  or  Debrett,  or  by  people  who 
had  never  seen  her,  never  known  her;  but 
my  dear,"  opening  her  eyes  to  express 
significance,  "all  that\s  nothing;  you  for- 
get it,  you  laugh  at  it,  it  seems  ridiculous 
and  preposterous  once  you  come  into  con- 
tact with  Lady  Matilda  herself.  You  don't 
understand  me,  I  see.  Well,  first,  did 
Mr.  Challoner  ever  mention  her  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes."  (She  supposed  he 
had;  of  course  he  had;  she  was  sure  he 
had  ;  at  any  rate  it  did  not  signify  whether 
he  had  or  not.)  "  Oh  yes.  He  came  here 
straight  from  Overton  Hall  in  December, 
and  he  had  been  there  for  ever  so  long." 

"  He  had  indeed.  Did  he  tell  you  how 
long  ?  " 

"  Some  weeks.     A  month,  I  think." 

"  Right,  a  month  ;  a  whole  month.  He 
was  there  all  by  himself.  They  do  not 
have  many  visitors  usually  at  that  season, 
or  indeed  at  any  season;  but  when  Mr. 
Challoner  was  there  they  had  none.  They 
liked  having  him  alone.     Do  you  see?" 

Yes,  Mary  saw.     She  smiled  and  saw, 


—  was  secretly  diverted  beyond  measure 
at  the  speaker's  eager  and  ominous  sig- 
nificance, it  was  so  ludicrous  to  see  Juliet 
sitting  forward  on  the  very  edge  of  her 
chair,  with  uplifted  fingers  and  stammer- 
ing tongue.  She  really  was  too  odd,  too 
amusing.  Mary  almost  saw  the  scene  in 
future  travesties,  given  by  herself  for  the 
benefit  of  an  enraptured  audience. 

"  Of  course  you  know  that  nothing  but 
kindness,  nothing  but  duty  impels  me  to 

—  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  —  may  I  go 
on?"  continued  Miss  Appleby  with  the 
same  impetuous  swiftness.  "  Do  you 
promise  not  to  be  angry,  not  to  think  me 
impertinent?  No,  I  see  you  will  not. 
You  look  so  kind  and  gentle  —  and  to  be 
so  confiding  too  "  —  with  a  sigh  —  "  how 
can  Mr.  Challoner " 

"You  have  something  to  say  about  Mr. 
Challoner?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Juliet,  with  sudden  energy 

—  "  yes,  I  have." 
"  And  me  ?  " 

"  And  you,  of  course ;  it  is  you   whom 

he   is Stop,   let    me    prepare   you. 

First,  then,  this  Lady  Matilda  is  very 
handsome." 

"Is  she?" 

"  And  very  clever.'* 

"  Oh  !  " 

"And  she  does  not  disdain  —  oh,  she 
does  not  at  all  disdain  to  let  her  bright  eyes 
do  a  wayside  mischief  to  any  one.  She 
is  not  above  that,  by  any  means.  She 
is  young  too,  —  marvellously,  absurdly 
young  of  her  age.  She  does  not  look 
much  older  than  you " 

"Than  me!  Why,  she  is  a  married 
woman,  and " 

"Unmarried  now,  remember." 

"  Well,  a  widow,  which  is  worse.  And 
she  must  be  thirty-five  at  least.  Her 
daughter  is  eighteen,  and  has  a  baby: 
Jem  is  the  baby's  godfather " 

"  I  know,  I  know;  that  baby  is  the  jest 
of  the  neighborhood.  No  one  calls  it 
Lotta's  baby;  it  is  always  *  Lady  Matil- 
da's grandson.'  We  all  think  first  of  Lady 
Matilda  in  everything;  and  though  it  is 
her  daughter  who  is  my  age  —  we  were 
born  in  the  same  month  of  the  same  year 

—  yet  I  do  solemnly  assure  you  it  is 
Lotta's  mother  who  in  reality  is  my  con- 
temporary and  your  —  rival." 

"Good  gracious,  Miss  Appleby!"  It 
flashed  through  her  visitor's  mind  that  she 
had  heard  of  the  reason  being  at  times 
affected  after  an  illness  of  the  kind  Juliet 
had  just  gone  through ;  and,  far  more 
alarmed  by  this  supposition  than  affected 
by  the  purport  of  the  breathless  whisper. 
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she  hastily  endeavored  to  close  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  very  glad,"  she  said 
nervously.  "  It  is  so  nice  when  people 
are  like  that.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
telling  me.  And  now  I  must  not  tire 
you,"  rising  from  her  seat. 

"  You  do  not  yet  comprehend,"  ex- 
claimed Juliet,  with  a  faint  impatience. 
"I  thought  I  had  been  tolerably  plain, 
but  I  can  make  it  plainer  still  if  you  like." 

"Pray,  don't.     I  really "   holding 

out  her  hand. 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Miss  Appleby,  putting 
it  aside  —  "no;  you  positively  must  not 
go  yet."  Then,  with  a  new  light  —  "  Have 
I  offended  you  ?  Have  I  been  too  abrupt .? 
Is  that  it.?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
offended.  There  has  been  nothing  to 
offend  me  —  nothing  at  all.  But  your 
nurse"  —  looking  round  uneasily. 

"  No  fears.  I  told  her  to  leave  us," 
replied  the  invalid,  mistaking  the  glance. 
"If  you  are  afraid  of  her  listening,"  — 
lower  —  "not  that  I  believe  she  could 
hear  if  she  tried,  —  but,  however,  sit  down 
here"  —  clearing  away  some  trifles  from 
a  chair  beside  her  —  "here,"  patting  it 
authoritatively,  —  "here.  Dear  Miss 
Tufnell" — bending  towards  her  —  "I 
have  wanted  so  much  to  tell  you  this.  I 
knew  all  about  it.  I  was  there  all  the 
time  it  was  going  on " 

"It.?     What.?" 

"  Mr.  Challoner  and  Lady  Matilda. 
They  behaved  exactly  as  if  they  were 
lovers,  they  did  indeed.  Every  one  ex- 
pected to  hear  of  the  engagement  daily." 

"  To  an  old  woman  with  a  grown-up 
daughter! " 

"Each  time  I  went  up  to  the  Hall, — 
and  I  was  up  most  afternoons,  for  we  are 
so  intimate, —  each  time  I  thought  I  should 
have  the  news  to  tell  on  my  return.  It 
was  evident  that  he  worshipped  her,  and 
that  she  —  she  allowed  it.  He  left  every- 
thing—  shooting,  hunting,  everything 
that  she  did  not  join  in — for  her  sake. 
Wherever  she  was,  there  was  he.  Either 
they  were  riding,  or  walking,  or  reading 
poetry  in  the  boudoir,  or  playing  bil- 
liards  " 

"  Billiards  ?  How  nice  !  "  Not  a  word 
of  the  above  had  Mary  heard.  Not  a  syl- 
lable of  the  impassioned  arraignment  had 
taken  hold.  "  She  really  is  more  than 
odd,"  Miss  Tufnell  was  considering. 
"The  idea  of  trying  to  make  mischief 
between  me  and  Jem !  As  if  anybody 
could  be  jealous  with  poor  Jem  !  And 
such  a  person  as  Lady  Matilda  Wilmot  to 
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set  up  as  the  one  to  be  jealous  of!  Of 
course  he  had  to  be  agreeable  to  a  great 
lady,  and  this  little  meddlesome  idiot  to 
put  her  own  stupid  construction  on  it !  " 

She  hoped  Jem  would  take  her  herself  to 
Overton  Hall  some  day.  It  must  be  jolly 
there,  as  it  had  been  jolly  at  Lady  Fair- 
leigh's,  where  there  had  been  nothing  but 
picnics  and  junketing  all  day  and  every 
day,  and  where  Jem  had  always  been 
seated  next  her.  Jem  evidently  liked 
those  kind  of  places  better  than  he  did 
Clinkton  ;  he  had,  certainly  he  had  been 
more  cheerful  in  those  days  than  later  on  ; 
but  why  should  she  take  umbrage  at  that? 
Billiards  was  the  first  word  in  all  Miss 
Appleby's  tirade  which  struck  upon  her 
ear  as  conveying  any  meaning. 

"Jem  is  a  good  player,  I  believe," quoth 
his  bride-elect  pleasantly. 

"So  good,"  replied  Juliet,  "that  to  see 
him  playing  against  Lady  Matilda  —  why, 
I  can  give  her  points  and  beat  her;  and 
as  for  Mr.  Challoner,  it  was  a  perfect 
farce  to  see  him  lying  up  for  her  ball  to 
have  an  easy  pocket,  or  putting  it  in  line 
for  a  cannon." 

"  Very  polite  of  Jem,"  observed  Mary, 
laughing.     "Jem  always  is  polite." 

"Then,  her  music.  She  does  not  play 
well,  not  really  weil^  —  you  would  never 
call  her  anything  much  of  a  performer; 
but  he  listens  as  if  she  were  a  Handel  or 
a  Mozart.  He  hears  it  whenever  she 
strikes  a  note,  let  him  be  where  he  may; 
as  sure  as  fate,  the  door  opens  and  in  he 
comes.  And  then  he  will  hang  over  the 
piano, — it  matters  not  who  is  there,  he 
takes  no  notice  of  any  one;  he  seems 
quite  absorbed,  half  in  listening,  half  in 
looking " 

"Jem  is  fond  of  music." 

"Is  Jem  fond  of  long,  aimless  country 
walks  in  muddy  lanes?  Does  Jem  like 
high,  unsheltered  downs  in  driving  rain? 
Will  Jem  sit  for  hours  in  cold  caverns 
by  the  sea,  when  the  wind  is  bellowing 
through  them,  and  the  waves  are  splash- 
ing into  them,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
thing?  It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Chal- 
loner had  changed  characters  when  I  saw 
him  here,  so  meekly  dangling  in  and  out 
of  the  shops  of  Clinkton.  Yes,  I  saw 
him  several  times.  He  was  rather  grave, 
I  thought.  Rather  grave,  and  a  little,  just 
a  very  little,  depressed.  I  think  he  would 
have  spoken  even  to  poor  me  when  he 
was  here,  —  he  would  have  spoken  to  any 
one  almost;  butter  would  scarcely  have 
melted  in  his  mouth.  Oh,  but  he  was 
more  saucy  at  Overton  Hall,  I  can  tell 
you.     He   had   his   own   way  there ;  and 
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there  was  no  good  little  errand-boy,  trot- 
ting about  with  parcels  in  the  streets  of 
Seaburgh;  no  dire  and  devout  anxiety  to 
make  friends  with  everybody;  no  hanging 
head  and  dejected  step '* 

"  Really,  I  wonder  what  all  this  is 
about  !  "  cried  Mary  Tufnell  all  at  once, 
for  there  was  that  in  the  speaker's  tone 
which  even  she  could  ignore  no  longer. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  blame  us  for  taking 
Jem  shopping?  I  suppose  you  think  we 
ought  not  to  have  troubled  him;  but  I 
assure  you,  if  we  had  not  got  him  out  of 
doors  somehow,  he  would  have  sat  all  day 
long  over  the  fire " 

"  He  never  sat  over  the  fire  at  Over- 
ton." 

"  We  thought  the  air  would  do  his 
headaches  good " 

"Oh,  he  had  headaches?  He  never 
had  headaches  at  Overton " 

"Clinkton  may  not  suit  him,  you  know. 
Mamma  said  she  was  sure  it  did  not  suit 
him,  for  he  used  to  come  down  to  break- 
fast looking  tired  out,  and  he  never  ate 
anything " 

"  Yet  his  appetite  was  good  at  Over- 
ton." 

•'And  so  we  thought  something  must 
be  done  for  him,"  continued  Mary,  reso- 
lutely getting  out  her  say,  "and  fresh  air 
is  always  thought  the  best  thing." 

"  Did  you  never  propose  country 
walks?" 

"  Oh,  I  hate  country  walks." 

"  And  you  don't  ride  or  drive?" 

"  I  drive  sometimes.  It  is  not  much 
fun ;  and  besides,  I  have  always  lots  of 
things  to  do.  I  like  the  shops,  and  the 
streets,  and  meeting  people,  and  hearing 
what  is  going  on." 

"  And  to  this  Mr.  Challoner  never  ob- 
jected?" 

"  Never.  He  never  objected  to  a  thing. 
He  always  did  whatever  I  liked,  and  al- 
ways inquired  what  I  liked,  first  of  all" 
—  very  emphatically. 

"And  when  he  was  at  Overton  Hall,  I 
suppose  it  was  considered  that  he  should 
always  do  as  Lady  Matilda  Wilmot  liked  ?  " 
inquired  Miss  Appleby  with  suggestive 
emphasis. 

"Certainly.  H  she  has  the  peculiar 
tastes  you  speak  of,  Jem  is  perfectly  right 
to  conform  to  them." 

"One  of  her  peculiar  tastes  is  flirting. 
Is  he  right  to  conform  to  that  also?" 

"  Oh  yes,  with  a  grandmother,"  said 
Mary,  laughing,  ("  for,"  thought  she,  "  who 
can  tell  how  disagreeable  this  girl  may 
make  herself  if  she  once  thinks  she  has 
made  an  impression  on  me?    I  will  not 


be  angry  unless  I  am  obliged.  I  will 
turn  it  off  with  a  jest  as  long  as  I  possi- 
bly can  ").  "  Really,  Miss  Appleby,"  the 
young  lady  continued  accordingly  — 
"really  it  is  too  funny;  you  can  have  no 
idea  how  funny  it  is.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  you  have  misunderstood  so  complete- 
ly, and  the  idea  —  when  I  think  of  Jem's 
long  face  gallivanting !  Jem,  who  can  never 
so  much  as  make  a  pretty  speech " 

"Ah,  can't  he  though?  I  have  heard 
him " 

"Not  what  I  call  a  pretty  speech.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  pays  a  solemn  compli- 
ment now  and  again  to  the  beautiful  Lady 
Matilda,  but  even  that  I  can  hardly  bring 
myself  to  see  him  attempting.  What  ago- 
nies it  must  occasion  !  What  an  effort  it 
must  be  !  Pray,  if  I  may  inquire  as  much, 
how  does  he  doit?  What  does  he  say? 
What  attitude  does  the  unhappy  wight 
assume  ?  Is  he  on  his  knees  ?  Or  stand- 
ing, and  bowing  with  one  hand  upon  his 
heart,  '  Madam,  your  charms  are  not  fad- 
ed,'—  'Madam,  I  am  your  most  obedient ' 

—  ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  you  might  have 
given  him  a  younger  lady  at  all  events,  if 
I  am  to  be  so  very,  very  jealous  of  her," 
for  Juliet  had  emitted  a  groan  of  impa- 
tience and  despair,  hopeless  of  success 
with  an  auditor  so  rooted  in  her  precon- 
ception of  the  case. 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  make  you  see !  "  she 
sighed. 

"No,  pray  don't,"  responded  the  lively 
Mary,  with  fresh  mirth  ;  "  pray  don't,  or  I 
should  die  on  the  spot.  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  take  it  on  credit.  The  dear  old 
lady " 

"  Old  lady  !  "  fumed  Juliet.  "  Good  gra- 
cious !  did  I  not  tell  you  she  looks  no 
older  than  you  or  I  ?     And  she  is  no  older 

—  I  mean  in  what  she  does,  and  feels,  and 
thinks.  She  may  seem  old  to  you,  but 
she  is  some  years  Mr.  Challoner's  junior, 
at  all  events," — Mary  laughed  no  more, 
this  was  a  sore  point,  —  "and  living  as 
she  does  with  her  brothers,  and  being 
made  a  pet  of  by  them  —  oh  dear,  how 
poor  Teddy  did  dote  on  her,  and  I  can 
hardly  yet  believe  he  is  gone  I     He  was 

—  was  very  fond  of  me,  too.  I  don't  know 
what  might  have  happened  if  poor  Teddy 
had  lived,  for  I  really  liked  him  very 
much,"  looking  down.  "  But,"  continued 
Miss  Appleby,  returning  pertinaciously 
to  the  attack,  for  having  gone  so  far  it 
was  absolutely  imperative  she  should  now 
go  further  —  she  must  prevent  Challoner's 
success  in  matrimony  as  well  as  in  love, 
it  being  her  aim  that  he  should  have 
neither,  and  his  disappearance  from  Over- 
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ton  had  told  nothing  to  any  one,  since  his 
father's  illness  had  covered  it  —  "  but  I 
must  not  go  off  to  this.  Dear  Miss  Tuf- 
nell,  once  more,  do,  I  implore  you,  do 
listen  to  me.  I  am  to  be  depended  on  :  I 
am  only  telling  you  what  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes." 

"Your  eyes  must  see  better  another 
time.  When  next  you  meet  Mr.  Challo- 
ner,  I  trust  it  will  be"  —  she  hesitated, — 
"  I  trust  that  you  will  see  him  as " 

"As  the  happy  bridegroom,"  sneered 
Miss  Appleby. 

"That's  it.  As  the  happy  bridegroom. 
Poor  fellow,  he  ought  to  be  happy  then, 
for  he  has  had  a  bad  time  first,  and  — 
and » 

"  He  is  to  be  fully  rewarded  for  it  all 
by-and-by." 

"If  I  can  reward  him,"  said  Mary  sim- 
ply. "  I  will  do  my  best.  He  is  much  too 
good  for  me,  but  at  least  I  know  how  to 
—  to " 

"To  value  him?    Yes?" 

"I  do  know  how  to  value  him.  Miss 
Appleby ;  and  I  think  that  at  any  rate  — 
whatever  you  may  imagine — whatever 
illusions  you  may  have  had  —  you  ought 
to  remember  that  I  am  now  as  good  as 
Jem  Challoner's  wife,  and  that  I  will  not 
listen  to " 

"  You  are  as  good  as  his  wife,  and  you 
will  not  listen  to  one  who  tells  you  —  and 
who  is  ready  to  swear  that  every  word  she 
says  is  true  —  that  this  man  who  has  de- 
ceived you  and " 

"  He  has  not  deceived  me." 

"Who  pretends  he  loves  you " 

"  He  does  love  me." 

"That  he  is  deeply  and  openly  and 
shamelessly  in  love  with  another  wom- 
an." 

But  this  was  too  much.  The  blood 
rushed  to  the  brow  of  Challoner's  be- 
trothed, and  her  eyes  likewise  caught  fire, 
as  she  sprang  to  her  feet  with  an  exclama- 
tion :  she  could  no  longer  attempt  to  turn 
aside  the  shaft  of  malice,  she  must  dash 
it  from  the  striker's  hand. 

"You  want  me  to  believe  that?^"*  she 
cried;  "you  think  you  may  say  such 
things  because  —  because  I  have  tried  to 
be  patient,  and  not  to  mind  all  the  rest, 
and  because  Mr.  Challoner  is  not  here  to 
defend  himself " 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Tufnell,  I  only  wish 
he  were  here  to  defend  himself,"  said 
Juliet,  in  her  turn  gentle  as  a  lamb,  now 
that  at  length  her  companion  was  fairly 
roused.  "Oh,  Mary  —  let  me  call  you 
*  Mary,'  for  I  am  so  sorry  for  you —  I  do 
pity  you  from  my  heart,"  attempting  to 
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take  a  hand,  which,  however,  was  not  con- 
ceded. "  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are 
angry  with  me,"  proceeded  Juliet  plain- 
tively ;  "  indeed,  as  you  do  not  believe  I 
am  speaking  the  truth,  the  wonder  would 
be  if  you  were  not  angry ;  but  if  I  can 
convince  you,  if  I  can  prove  it " 

"Prove  it.     But  you  can't." 

"  Not  yet.  But  if  you  will  trust  me, 
and  do  as  I  tell  you,  you  would  soon  be 
able  to  prove  it  without  my  help." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  " 

"Ask  Mr.  Challoner  himself." 

"  \i  I  wished  to  insult  him,  I  should 
ask  himself." 

"Ask  her,  then;  ask  Lady  Matilda; 
write  to  Lady  Matilda " 

"Write  to  Lady  Matilda!  I  write  to 
Lady  Matilda  !  Lady  Matilda  would  think 
me  crazy.  And  how  should  I  do  it — I 
who  never  wrote  to  a  Lady  Anybody  in 
my  life  ?  I  should  not  even  know  the 
proper  address.  No,  thank  you,"  cried 
Mary,  with  great  resentment;  "if  you 
want  to  let  me  in  for  anything  of  that 
kind,  you  have  come  to  the  wrong  person. 
I  hope  I  know  better  than  to  make  such  a 
fool  of  myself.  And  as  for  Jem,  I  tell  you 
plainly  that  I  shall  never  mention  the 
subject  to  him  either;  it  would  be  a  per- 
fect disgrace  to  me  if  I  did." 

"  And  you  do  not  believe  what  I  tell 
you  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word." 


CHAPTER   XL. 
CHOOSING  THE   WORST. 

"  A  soul  exasperated  in  ills,  falls  out 
With  everything,  — its  friends,  itself." 

Addison. 

Like  many  people  who  have  a  taste  for 
making  fun  of  their  neighbors,  Mary  Tuf- 
nell had  a  profound  dislike  to  being  made 
fun  of  in  her  turn. 

It  seemed  to  her  now  that  even  if  Juliet 
Appleby  during  the  past  interview  had 
been  perfectly  serious  and  sincere,  and 
had  not  been  off  her  head  when  laying 
such  a  preposterous  charge  at  Jem  Chal- 
loner's door,  other  people  would  find 
plenty  in  it  to  make  merry  over  should  it 
once  get  abroad. 

Boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  are  apt  to 
think  half-a-dozen  years  ahead  a  great  age, 
while  a  dozen  must  certainly  divest  the 
unwedded  he  or  she  of  any  sort  of  possi- 
bilities of  romantic  interest;  and  to  this 
rule  the  banker's  pretty  daughter  was  no 
exception.  She  allowed,  indeed,  that  from 
some  occult  cause  or  other,  she  in  her 
heyday  at  nineteen  had  not  been   oroof 
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against  Challoner,  who,  as  everybody  full 
well  knew,  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  nine- 
and-thirty ;  but  Jem,  she  said,  was  not 
like  other  people,  —  somehow  you  never 
thought  of  Jem's  being  old  or  young,  and 

—  and  —  she  supposed  it  was  all  right. 
She  liked  Jem,  and  everybody  knew  how 
devoted  he  was  to  her j  and  her  father 
and  mother  were  pleased,  and  Herbert 
Mildmay  joked  her  about  turning  into  a 
great  lady,  and  the  girls  of  Clinkton  hoped 
she  would  not  be  too  fine  to  speak  to  them 
when  she  should  take  her  place  among 
tiie  county  families  ;  and  altogether  poor 
Mary  was  well  enough  pleased  with  her 
prospects.  But  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  one  thing  she  disliked  having  allusion 
made  to  was  the  disparity  of  years  betwixt 
the  pair;  and  indeed  her  interview  with 
Miss  Appleby  had  been  principally  disa- 
greeable to  her  from  its  having  turned,  so 
to  speak,  on  this  unfortunate  theme. 

She  had  felt  both  herself  and  her  be- 
trothed turned  into  ridicule. 

The  supposition  that  he,  grave,  re- 
served, and  dignified,  as  he  ever  showed 
himself  in  her  presence  and  in  that  of  her 
famih',  should  be  secretly  and  unlawfully 
indulging  in  another  passion,  was  to  her 
mind  not  only  wildly  improbable,  but 
grossly  absurd. 

He  could  not  do  it  if  he  would  —  he 
would  not  if  he  could.  On  both  grounds 
she  felt  herself  more  than  safe. 

It  would  be  nothing  short  of  shameful 
in  her  to  suspect  her  acknowledged  lover, 
to  whom  her  troth  had  been  plighted  so 
openly,  who  had  urged  his  suit  so  man- 
fully, and  who  had  never  caused  her  a 
moment's  uneasiness  by  so  much  as  look- 
ing at  another  girl  when  she  was  by,  —  it 
would  be  perfectly  atrocious  in  her  or  in 
any  one  of  them  to  spy  and  pry  when  they 
had  not  only  no  grounds  for  supposing 
anything  amiss,  but  when  it  was  all  the 
other  way. 

Had  he  ever  shown  himself  backward? 
Had  he  ever  slighted  her,  or  neglected 
her,  or  given  her  cause  for  complaint  in 
any  way  ?     Never. 

Had  he  ever,  little  as  he  cared  for  rail- 
lery or  badinage^  tried  to  interfere  with 
her  amusing  herself,  laughing  and  jesting 
with  the  younger  men,  the  Clinkton  cous- 
ins and  friends  who  were  in  and  out  of 
the  banker's  house  as  if  it  were  their  own 

—  it  being  plainly  understood  that  inter- 
course and  intimacy  ended  there,  —  had 
Jem  ever  gloomed  at  any  of  them  on 
Mary's  account,  or  minded  whom  she  sat 
next  to,  or  talked  to,  or  made  much  of  ? 


Not  once.  He  had  read  a  book  peaceably 
in  the  corner,  or  gone  out  for  a  walk  when 
the  room  was  at  its  fullest  and  noisiest ; 
but  so  far  from  this  having  been  the  result 
of  jealousy  or  ill-humor,  she  had  never 
heard  a  word  of  it  afterwards,  and  he  had 
been  as  kind  as  ever  in  the  evening.  He 
had  not  so  much  as  inquired  how  long  the 
visitors  had  stayed. 

"  I'm  really  afraid  Mary  will  have  it 
only  too  much  her  own  way,"  Mary's  de- 
lighted mother  had  observed  once  on  an 
occasion  of  the  sort.  "To  my  mind,  'tis 
not  the  best  thing  for  a  girl  of  Mary's  age 
to  be  allowed  to  follow  her  own  whims  in 
everything;  but  that's  how 'twill  be  with 
a  husband  like  Jem  Challoner.  Lor'!  she 
may  carry  on  as  she  pleases,  and  never  a 
word,  nor  so  much  as  a  look  from  him. 
He  makes  believe  not  to  see,  that's  what 
he  does.  He'll  go  and  stand  by  the  win- 
dow, or  fix  his  eyes  on  the  fire  or  any- 
where, not  to  seem  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
young  people  when  they're  getting  too 
frolicky ;  and  I  declare  my  head's  been  fit 
to  split  sometimes  with  Mary's  laugh  — 
but  Jem,  he  never  finds  fault  with  any- 
thing." 

To  have  this  little  viper  of  a  Juliet  Ap- 
pleby, now,  making  nasty  sly  insinuations 
against  Jem  himself!  To  have  her  set- 
ting up  to  know  more  about  him  than 
Mary,  whose  own  possession  he  was ! 
And  as  if  to  render  the  whole  still  more 
unpalatable,  the  silly  thing  had  chosen  as 
the  object  of  poor  Jem's  suppressed  ardor 
an  elderly  widow  lady  ! 

Not  even  a  spinster  —  not  even  a  miss. 
But  a  widow  with  a  grown-up  daughter, 
and  that  daughter  herself  a  wife  and  a 
mother ! 

("And  quite  my  age,  if  not  more,"  mut- 
tered Miss  Tufnell  angrily  to  herself,  as 
she  stepped  into  the  pony-carriage,  "and 
there's  a  baby  into  the  bargain.  I  do 
wonder  at  that  girl's  cheek.  She  wanted 
Jem  for  herself,  I  suppose.  But  to  try  to 
make  out  that  he  was  smitten  with  a 
grandmother         • ") 

"  What  do  you  say,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  I  am  dying  to  know  what  happened, 
dear!" 

"  Yes  ;  well,  we  had  a  long  talk,  you 
know." 

"Had  you  any  idea  how  long?  You 
were  nearly  an  hour  up-stairs.  I  thought 
you  were  never  coming  down  again  ;  but  I 
suppose  the  precious  secret  was  too  en- 
grossing. Ahem,  —  am  I  not  to  know  any- 
thing about  it  ?  Just  a  little,  a  very  little, 
won't  you  tell  me  ?  " 
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It  was  at  this  moment  that  Miss  Pres- 
ton's companion  formed  the  resolution  for 
which  so  many  people  in  after  life  had 
unwittingly  cause  to  bless  her. 

With  the  speed  of  lightning  there  dart- 
ed into  Mary's  mind  the  swift  determina- 
tion that  not  one  syllable  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  little  upper  room  at  Wind- 
lass Court  that  day  should  ever  transpire 
to  the  outer  world. 

Through  her  at  least  nothing  should 
come  out;  and  she  shrewdly  suspected, 
from  the  extreme  anxiety  shown  by  Juliet 
to  win  her  belief  and  co-operation,  that 
the  whole  fabrication  would  fall  to  the 
ground  should  she  turn  a  resolutely  cold 
shoulder  upon  it. 

Fanny  Preston  accordingly  implored  in 
vain.  No ;  Mary  had  really  no  report  to 
give,  no  confidence  to  retail.  Miss  Ap- 
pleby was  a  disappointing  creature,  and 
she  was  surprised  that  anybody  should 
make  an  ado  about  her:  after  bringing 
them  both  out  that  long  way  and  getting 
them  into  the  scrape  they  were  sure  to  be 
in  on  their  arrival  home,  there  had  been 
no  reward,  nothing  to  go  for.  Juliet  had 
maundered  on  about  one  thing  and  an- 
other, and  when  at  last  the  mysterious 
communication  had  been  got  at,  it  had 
turned  out  such  a  childish  piece  of  non- 
sense, that  Mary  vowed  she  would  be 
ashamed  to  repeat  it ;  and  indeed  she  had 
solemnly  assured  Miss  Appleby  that  it 
would  not  be  repeated. 

"For  I'm  sure  I  hope  she  has  had  the 
grace  to  be  ashamed  of  it  herself  by  this 
time,"  concluded  the  speaker,  tucking  in 
the  corner  of  the  scarlet  carriage-rug  as 
she  spoke.  "When  people  have  been  ill 
one  must  be  charitable,  or  else  I'm  sure  I 
should  say  all  sorts  of  unmerciful  things 
of  Miss  Appleby  to-day.  You  had  by  far 
the  best  of  it  down  stairs  by  yourself, 
Fanny.  I  suppose  you  found  a  nice  book 
or  something;  and  what  a  delightful  old 
library  that  was  1  "  and  she  wandered 
away  from  Juliet  and  her  secret. 

"  I  shall  get  it  out  of  her  presently, 
however,"  concluded  Fanny  Preston,  who 
was  not  in  the  least  taken  in,  but  who 
understood  it  would  be  better  to  say  no 
more  at  the  time. 

And  now,  how  shall  we  say  it  ?  Poor 
Mary  Tufnell  I  Little  did  her  friend  think 
that  the  "presently  "  she  so  lightly  prom- 
ised herself  was  never  to  come:  little  did 
either  of  the  two  imagine  that  when  they 
parted  on  the  doorstep  of  Mary's  home, 
parted  laughing  and  nodding,  reassuring 
one  another  as  to  the  blame  which  neither 
greatly  feared,  promising  each  other  many 


such  another  merry  meeting — little  did 
either  dream  that  their  lips  and  hands  had 
met  for  the  last  time. 

Fanny  looked  back  for  a  moment  as  she 
drove  down  the  street.  The  grey  figure 
with  its  trim  fittings  was  still  on  the  door- 
step awaiting  admittance  ;  the  bright  sun- 
shine fell  full  upon  it;  there  was  a  gay 
gesture  of  farewell,  and  she  had  looked 
for  the  last  time  on  Mary's  face. 

She  was  absent  from  Clinkton  for  a  few 
days,  and  the  first  thing  she  heard  on  her 
return  thither  was  that  Mary  Tufnell  had 
taken  the  smallpox.  How,  when,  and 
where  taken  was  but  too  easily  conjec- 
tured. Juliet  Appleby  could  have  put  her 
finger  on  the  moment  —  almost  on  the 
moment  —  when  she  gave  the  dread  in- 
fection,—  breathed  it  into  her,  hung  it 
over  her. 

"I  did  forget,"  she  sobbed  in  helpless 
penitence  come  too  late,  "  when  we  grew 


engrossed   with    what   we    were 


talking 


about.  I  lost  sight  of  everything  else, 
and  asked  her  to  sit  close  to  me,  and  took 
her  hand,  and  —  and  whispered  —  oh,  I 
shall  never,  never  forgive  myself,  —  never, 
never.  Oh,  why  did  I  send  for  her?  Why 
did  she  come  ?  I  told  the  Prestons  a  lie 
too ;  I  said  I  was  allowed  to  see  people, 
and  Dr.  Bell  had  never  said  so  ;  and  when 
I  heard  she  was  there,  I  had  to  persuade 
the  nurse  to  show  ber  up.  Now  I  have 
killed  her!" 

And  she  had  killed  her. 

It  was  soon  begun,  it  was  soon  over. 
Lamentations  and  mourning,  tears  and 
agonies  were  of  no  avail  ;  there  was  a 
sickness,  a  sinking,  a  frightful  fear,  an 
anguish  of  discovery,  a  chill  of  despair, 
and  all  was  at  an  end. 

She  was  gone,  and  had  made  no  sign. 

Not  a  word,  no  whisper  had  ever  es- 
caped to  taint  the  name  of  Cballoner,  or 
to  show  that  what  had  passed  on  that 
fatal  day  at  Windlass  Court  had  done 
aught  than  glance  harmlessly  aside ;  and 
so  penetrated  was  even  the  light  mind  of 
Juliet  Appleby  by  sorrow  and  remorse, 
that  never  to  the  latest  day  of  her  life  did 
she  either  allude  to  the  interview.  Her 
lips  had  been  sealed  in  too  awful  a  man- 
ner. 

And  Challoner,  how  did  he  feel  ?  He 
had  thought  that  nothing  could  ever  cause 
him  grief  or  happiness  more. 

Perhaps  he  was  right  so  far.  It  was 
not  sorrow,  and  God  forbid  it  was  any- 
thing else  with  which  he  heard  the  terri- 
ble intelligence.  A  dumb  amazement,  an 
awe-stricken  self-reproach  overwhelmed 
bim.    He  almost  reeled  beneath  the  shock. 
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He  was  free,  but  free  by  an  intervention 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder. 

He  had  not  stirred  hand  or  foot  to  free 
himself.  He  had  meant,  in  his  own  stu- 
pid, sad,  heart-broken  fashion,  to  do  his 
best  by  Mary  Tufnell,  to  tear  out  of  his 
remembrance  all  that  was  past,  to  give  to 
her  the  future,  to  —  to  —  and  behold  !  the 
ravelled  skein  had  been  all  at  once  taken 
out  of  his  hands,  and  nothing  was  left 
him. 

All  he  had  now  to  do  was  done.  He 
had  to  enter  the  darkened  house,  and  walk 
by  the  side  of  the  chief  mourner,  and  feel 
the  old  man's  trembling  fingers  within  his 
arm,  and  have  his  cheek  wetted  by  the 
mother's  tear ;  and,  pale  and  stern,  they 
thought  him  crushed  beneath  his  load, 
and  hung  about  him  tenderly,  and  minis- 
tered to  him  affectionately. 

Every  touch  was  a  stab,  every  endear- 
ment a  torture.  He  told  himself  that  they, 
the  kind,  the  good,  the  true,  had  got  a 
very  traitor  in  their  midst ;  and  for  every 
pang  wherewith  they  credited  Mary's 
lover,  he  suffered  ten. 

He  knew  not  that  he  could  have  so  suf- 
fered again. 

"And  dear  Jem,  what  a  pity  that  poor 
papa  was  never  himself  —  never  knew 
about  you,  and  your  sad  loss,  even  at  the 
last !  " 

These  v;ere  the  first  words  that  greeted 
Challoner  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

*'  Poor  papa  died  very  quietly  the  night 
before  last,"  proceeded  the  speaker,  Lady 
Fairleigh.  "  He  began  to  grow  worse 
almost  immediately  after  you  had  started, 
and  we  saw  at  once  how  it  was  going  to 
be.  The  doctors  gave  us  no  hope  from 
the  first ;  but  I  would  not  telegraph,  as  I 
knew  you  had  enough  to  think  about  al- 
ready, and  you  had  promised  to  come  back 
to  us  as  soon  as  you  could.  He  really 
suffered  no  pain  ;  "  and  she  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  last  hours. 

"  But  why  did  you  think  it  a  pity  he 
never  knew  about  —  about  me  ?  "  inquired 
her  brother,  after  he  had  listened  to  a 
second  repetition  of  the  above.  "  I  am 
glad  he  was  spared  the  knowledge;  it 
could  have  done  no  good,  and  would  only 
have  distressed  him." 

"  But  it  would  —  at  least  I  am  afraid  it 
would  —  have  been  the  better  for  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  see,  Jem,  when  poor  papa  thought 
you  were  going  to  marry  an  heiress " 

"  Oh,  he  has  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling, 
has  he  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  that ;  there  will  be  some- 
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thing,  there  will  certainly  be  somethings 
but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  very  much  —  not 

what   you  would   have   had   if You 

see  I  happened  to  be  with  him  not  long 
ago,  at  about  the  time  your  marriage  was 
arranged,  and  he  was  very  full  of  it,  and 
of  all  that  it  would  do  for  you.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  it  would  free  him  — 
from  providing  for  you  as  he  should  other- 
wise have  done,  and  enable  him  to  help 
Tom  a  little  more  ;  and  you  know  poor 
Tom  will  need  help  with  that  large  place 
.to  keep  up,  and  all  those  children,  and 
Eliza  so  expensively  dressed,  —  I'm  sure 
I  often  wonder  how  they  get  on  as  well  as 
they  do.  So  papa  said  he  meant  to  get 
round  Mr.  Tufnell,  and  tell  him  plainly 
that  all  the  money  must  be  on  his  side  — 
I  mean  with  the  exception  of  the  allow- 
ance you  have  now;  that  is  left  you,  I 
believe  :  but,  of  course,  it  is  small  enough  ; 
and  I  am  afraid,"  continued  Lady  Fair- 
leigh reluctantly  —  "I  am  afraid  that  papa 
actually  did  do  as  he  projected,  and  altered 
his  will  in  consequence.  He  never  ex- 
actly told  me  what  passed;  and  indeed  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  ask,  for  I  own  I  did 
not  like  his  doing  it,  —  but  I  gathered  that 
he  was  immensely  pleased  with  his  inter- 
view; he  said  more  than  once  that  'old 
Tufnell  had  behaved  like  a  gentleman,' 
and  I  know  he  went  to  Turner  and  Wil- 
son the  very  next  day. 

"  That  was  one  reason,  I  must  tell  you," 
proceeded  the  speaker,  "  why  I  was  so 
anxious  about  your  marriage  coming  off 
without  delay.  I  could  not  understand 
why  there  should  be  any  delay  ;  and  know- 
ing that  so  much  depended  upon  it,  and 
the  Tufnells  behaving  so  handsomely  — 
but,  however,"  and  she  sighed. 

"Is  that  all.'"'  said  her  brother,  as  if 
he  had  hardly  heard  a  word. 

"All!  But,  my  dear  Jem,  don't  you 
understand,  there  will  really  be  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  for  you  but  what  you 
have  already .''  That,  as  you  know  very 
well,  is  a  wretched  allowance;  but  poor 
papa  never  could  see  that  a  younger  son 
could  have  anything  to  spend  upon.  The 
only  thing  I  can  think  of  now  "  —  and  she 
hesitated  —  "  is  if  Tom  and  Will  could  be 
got  to  join " 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  wouldn't  take 
it  from  them." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  not, 
but  you  will  always  come  to  me  when  you 
can,  and  I'm  sure  if  I  had  anything  of  my 
own  —  oh,  dear  me,  if  poor  papa  could 
only  have  lived  to  know,  —  it  is  so  very 
sad,  so  very  unfortunate " 

"  Pooh  !  it  does  not  signify  a  brass  far- 
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thing!"  said  her  brother,  turning  away 
with  a  frown. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  he  had  his  own 
resources;  you  may  imagine  that  he  con- 
templated an  attempt  at  a  reconciliation 
with  Lady  iMatilda  Wilmot?  He  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Such  an  idea  never 
occurred  to  him.  He  knew  her  now,  and 
he  began  to  know  himself.  He  was  sim- 
ply reckless.  All  that  made  life  dear,  and 
all  that  made  it  dread,  alike  were  gone. 
He  was  free  to  fling  himself  away  if  he 
chose. 

And  he  thought  he  would  so  choose. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
EASTER  WEEK  IN  AMORGOS. 

This,  the  remotest  island  of  the  Cycla- 
dic  group,  and  the  bulwark,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  modern  Greek  kingdom,  would  well 
repay  a  visit  at  any  other  time  than  Eas- 
ter week,  for  its  quaint  costumes  and 
customs,  and  unadulterated  simplicity; 
but  Easter  week  is  the  great  festival 
(iravTiyvpig)  of  Amorgos,  and  is  unlike 
Easter  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  for  the 
Amorgiotes  at  this  time  devote  themselves 
to  religious  services  and  observances, 
which  now  scandalize  the  more  advanced 
lights  of  the  Hellenic  Church,  and  greatly 
annoy  the  liberal-minded  Methodios,  Arch- 
bishop of  Syra,  in  whose  diocese  Amor- 
gos is  situated,  and  who  cannot  bear  the 
prophetic  source  (/zavmov)  for  which  this 
island  is  celebrated,  and  would  stop  it  if 
he  dared ;  but  popular  feeling,  and  the 
j)riests,  who  gain  thereby,  prevent  him. 

The  steamer  now  touches  here  once  a 
week  —  a  dangerous  enemy,  indeed,  to 
these  primeval  customs,  but  pleasanter 
than  a  caique  —  so  we  availed  ourselves 
of  it,  and  carried  with  us  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  the  demarch  of  Amorgos  from 
the  head  functionary  in  these  parts,  the 
nomarch  of  the  Cyclades.  It  is  seldom 
calm  between  Amorgos  and  her  neigh- 
bors ;  the  full  force  of  the  Icarian  Sea 
runs  into  a  narrow  channel  which  sepa- 
rates her  from  some  smaller  island.  This 
fact,  again,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
steamer,  tended  to  keep  the  Amorgiotes 
to  themselves. 

The  few  houses  down  by  the  quay  at 
Amorgos  do  not  offer  much  interest ; 
ruins  of  a  temple,  and  the  ancient  fortress 
town  of  Minoa  which  towers  overhead, 
occupied  us  some  time  in  antiquarian 
research.  And  then,  after  an  hour's 
climb,  we  reached  the  town,  situated  one 


thousand  feet  above  the  sea  in  a  strong 
position,  where  pirates  could  not  molest  it, 
and  where  every  one  stared  at  us  as  if  we 
had  come  from  the  antipodes.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  place  is  a  big  rock,  one  hun- 
dred feet  high,  rising  straight  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  on  which  the  medi- 
cBval  fortress  stood,  and  around  which 
cluster  the  flat-roofed  houses ;  from  the 
top  of  this  rock  the  view  over  the  much 
indented  coast  and  peaky  mountains  of 
Amorgos  is  truly  magnificent. 

The  first  object  which  struck  us  was 
the  costume  of  the  elderly  women  ;  that 
wretched  steamer  has  brought  in  Western 
fashion  now,  so  that  the  younger  women 
scorn  their  ancestral  dress,  but  the  old 
crones  still  seem  to  totter  and  stagger 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  traditional 
headgear.  There  is  a  soft  cushion  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  a  foot  high  at  least,  cov- 
ered with  a  dark  handkerchief,  and  bound 
over  the  forehead  with  a  yellow  one  ;  be- 
hind the  head  is  another  cushion,  over 
which  the  dark  handkerchief  hangs  half 
way  down  the  back,  and  the  yellow  hand- 
kerchief is  brought  tightly  over  the  mouth 
so  as  to  leave  only  the  nose  projecting, 
and  is  then  bound  round  so  as  to  support 
the  hindermost  cushion.  This  compli- 
cated erection  rejoices  in  the  name  of 
tourlos^  and  is  hideously  grotesque,  except 
when  the  old  women  go  to  the  wells,  and 
come  back  with  huge  amphorae  full  of 
water  poised  on  the  top  of  it,  plying  their 
distaffs  busily  the  while,  totally  uncon- 
cerned about  the  weight  on  their  heads. 
Naturally  a  headdress  such  as  this  is  not 
easy  to  change,  and  the  old  women  rarely 
move  it  until  their  heads  itch  too  violently 
from  the  vermin  they  have  collected  with- 
in. 

We  only  saw  the  rest  of  the  old  Amor- 
giote  costume  on  a  feast  day;  with  the 
exception  of  the  tronlos^  or  tourlos^  the 
silks  and  brocades  of  olden  days  are  aban- 
doned in  ordinary  life. 

The  demarch  received  us  rather  gruffly 
at  first;  he  was  busy  with  the  weekly  post 
which  had  arrived  by  our  steamer.  He 
distributes  the  letters,  there  being  no 
postman  in  the  island.  But  when  his  la- 
bors were  over  he  regaled  us  with  the 
usual  Greek  hospitality,  with  coffee,  sweet- 
meats, and  I'aki^  and  then  prepared  to  lay 
out  a  programme  for  our  enjoyment. 

"Papa  Demetrios,"  said  he,  "is  the 
only  man  who  knows  anything  about 
Amorgos." 

So  the  said  priest  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned, and  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 
showing  me  the  lions  of  Amorgos. 
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"We  had  better  visit  the  points  of  ar- 
chaeological interest  first,"  said  he.  "  Next 
week  we  shall  be  too  busy  with  the  festi- 
val to  devote  much  time  to  them." 

So  accordingly  the  three  next  days  were 
occupied  in  visits  to  remote  parts  of  the 
island,, old  sites  of  towns,  old  towers  and 
inscriptions,  whilst  the  world  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  Easter  feast. 

I  do  not  propose  to  narrate  the  usual 
routine  of  a  Greek  Easter,  the  breaking 
of  the  long  fast,  the  elaborately  decorated 
lambs  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  meal,  the 
nocturnal  services,  and  the  friendly  greet- 
ings —  of  these  everybody  knows  enough  ; 
but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  what  is  pe- 
culiar to  Amorgos,  and  open  my  narrative 
on  a  lovely  Easter  morning,  when  all  the 
world  were  in  their  festival  attire  ready  to 
participate  in  the  first  day's  programme. 

First  of  all  I  must  take  the  reader  to 
visit  a  convent  dedicated  to  the  life-sav- 
ing virgin  (Tavayla  x^^^^P'-o^i-oaa),  the  won- 
der of  Amorgos.  It  is  the  wealthiest 
convent  in  Greece  next  to  Megaspelaion, 
having  all  the  richest  lands  in  Amorgos 
and  the  neighboring  islands,  besides  pos- 
sessions in  Crete,  in  the  Turkish  islands, 
and  elsewhere.  The  position  chosen  for 
this  convent  is  most  extraordinary.  A 
long  line  of  cliff,  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  runs  sheer  down  one  thousand 
feet  into  the  sea ;  a  narrow  road,  or  ledge, 
along  the  coast  leads  along  this  cliff  to 
the  convent,  which  is  built  half-way  up. 
Nothing  but  the  outer  wall  is  visible  as 
you  approach.  The  church  and  cells  are 
made  inside  the  rock.  This  convent  was 
founded  by  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Alex- 
ius Comnenus,  whose  picture  existed  until 
lately,  but  they  suffer  here  frequently 
from  rocks  which  fall  from  above,  one  of 
which  fell  not  long  ago  and  broke  into  the 
apse  of  the  church  and  destroyed  the  pic- 
ture of  the  emperor. 

We  entered  by  a  drawbridge,  with  for- 
tifications against  pirates,  and  were  shown 
into  the  reception  room,  where  the  supe- 
rior, a  brother  of  the  member  for  Santo- 
rin,  met  us,  and  conducted  us  to  the  cells 
in  the  rock  above,  to  the  large  storehouses 
below,  and  to  the  narrow  church,  with  its 
five  magnificent  silver  pictures,  three  of 
which  were  to  be  the  object  of  such  ex- 
traordinary veneration  during  Easter 
week.  The  position  of  this  convent  is 
truly  awful.  From  the  balconies  one 
looks  deep  down  into  the  sea,  and  over- 
head towers  the  red  rock,  blackened  for 
some  distance  by  the  smoke  of  the  con- 
vent fires  ;  here  and  there  are  doited  holes 
in  the  rock  where  hermits  used  to  dwell 


in  almost  inaccessible  eyries.  It  is,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  the  natural  frontier 
of  Greece.  Not  twenty  miles  off  we  could 
see  from  the  balcony  the  Turkish  islands, 
and  beyond  them  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Our  friendly  monks  looked  too 
sleepy  and  inert  to  think  of  suicide,  oth- 
erwise every  advantage  would  here  be 
within  their  reach. 

Three  of  the  five  silver  eikons  in  this 
church  were  to  be  the  object  of  our  ven- 
eration for  seven  days  to  come.  One 
adorns  a  portrait  of  the  Madonna  herself, 
found,  they  say,  by  some  sailors  in  the 
sea  below,  and  is  beautifully  embossed 
and  decorated  with  silver;  one  of  St. 
George  Balsamitis,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  prophetic  source  of  Amorgos,  of  which 
more  anon  ;  and  the  other  is  an  iron  cross 
set  in  silver,  and  found,  they  say,  on  the 
heights  of  Mount  Krytelos,  a  desolate 
mountain  to  the  north  of  Amorgos,  only 
visited  by  peasants,  who  go  there  to  cut 
down  the  prickly  evergreen  oak  which 
covers  it  as  fodder  for  their  mules. 

We  were  up  and  about  early  on  Easter 
morning,  the  clanging  of  bells,  and  the 
bustle  beneath  our  windows  made  it  im- 
possible to  sleep.  Papa  Demetrios  came 
in  dressed  exceedingly  smartly  in  his  best 
canonicals,  to  give  us  the  Easter  greeting. 
Even  the  demarch  and  his  wife  were  more 
genial  and  gay.  At  nine  o'clock  we  and 
all  the  world  started  forth  on  our  pilgrim- 
age to  meet  the  holy  eikons  from  the  con- 
vent. The  place  of  meeting  was  only  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the 
top  of  the  steep  cliff,  and  here  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  from  the  villages 
far  and  near  were  assembled  to  do  rever- 
ence. 

I  was  puzzled  as  to  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  three  round  circles  like  thresh- 
ing-floors, left  empty  in  the  midst  of  the 
assemblage.  All  round  were  spread  gay 
rugs  and  carpets,  and  rich  brocades;  ev- 
ery one  seemed  subdued  by  a  sort  of  rev- 
erential awe.  Papa  Demetrios  and  two 
other  chosen  priests,  together  with  their 
acolytes,  set  forth  along  the  narrow  road 
to  the  convent  to  fetch  the  eikons,  for  no 
monk  is  allowed  to  participate  in  this 
great  ceremony.  They  must  stop  in  their 
cells  and  pray  ;  it  would  never  do  for  them 
to  be  contaminated  by  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  so  gay  a  throng.  So  at  the' 
convent  door,  year  after  year  at  Easter 
time,  the  superior  hands  over  to  the  three 
priests  the  three  precious  eikons,  to  be 
worshipped  for  a  week.  A  standard  led 
the  way,  the  iron  cross  on  a  staff  followed, 
the  two  eikons  came   next,  and  as   they 
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wended  their  way  by  the  narrow  path 
along  the  sea  the  priests  and  their  aco- 
lytes chanted  monotonous  music  of  praise. 
The  crowd  was  now  in  breathless  excite- 
ment as  they  were  seen  to  approach,  and 
as  the  three  treasures  were  set  up  in  the 
three  threshing-floors  everybody  pros- 
trated himself  on  his  carpet  and  wor- 
shipped. It  was  the  great  panegyric  of 
Amorgos,  and  of  the  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  not  one  who  was  able 
to  come  was  absent.  It  was  an  impres- 
sive sight  to  look  upon.  Steep  mountains 
on  either  side,  below  at  a  giddy  depth  the 
blue  sea,  and  all  around  the  fanatical 
islanders  were  lying  prostrate  in  prayer, 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious 
fanaticism. 

Amidst  the  firing  of  guns  and  ringing 
of  bells  the  eikons  were  then  conveyed 
into  the  town  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  a 
convent  and  church  belonging  to  the 
monks  of  Chozobiotissa,  and  kept  in  read- 
iness for  them  when  business  or  dissipa- 
tion summoned  them  to  leave  their  cave 
retreat.  Here  vespers  were  sung  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowded  audience,  and  the 
first  event  of  the  feast  was  over. 

Elsewhere  in  Greece  on  Easter  day 
dancing  would  naturally  ensue,  but  out  of 
reverence  to  their  guests  no  festivities 
are  allowed  of  a  frivolous  nature,  and 
every  one  walks  to  and  fro  with  a  reli- 
gious awe  upon  him. 

Monday  dawned  fair  and  bright  as  days 
always  do  about  Easter  time  in  Greece. 
Again  the  bustle  and  the  clanging  of  bells 
awoke  us  early.  There  was  a  liturgy  at 
the  Church  of  Christ  where  the  eikons 
were,  and  after  that  a  priest  was  de- 
spatched in  all  hurry  up  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Elias,  which  towers  some  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  town.  Here 
there  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
prophet,  and  this  was  now  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  eikons  by  the  priest 
and  his  men,  and  tables  were  spread  with 
food  and  wine  to  regale  such  faithful  as 
could  climb  so  far.  Meanwhile  we  watched 
what  was  going  on  below  in  the  town, 
and  saw  the  processions  form,  and  the 
eikons  go  and  pay  their  respects  to  other 
shrines  prior  to  commencing  their  ardu- 
ous ascent  up  Mount  Elias.  It  was  curi- 
ous to  watch  the  progress  up  the  rugged 
slopes,  the  standard-bearer  in  front,  the 
eikons  and  priests  behind,  chanting  hard 
all  the  time  with  lungs  of  iron.  Not  so 
my  friend  the  demarch,  with  whom  I 
walked.  His  portly  frame  felt  serious  in- 
convenience from  such  violent  exercise, 
so  we  sat  for  a  while  on  a  stone,  and  he 


related  to  me  how  in  times  of  drought 
these  eikons  would  be  borrowed  from  the 
convent  to  make  a  similar  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Elias  to  pray  for  rain, 
and  how  the  peasants  would  follow  in 
crowds  to  kneel  and  pray  before  the 
shrine.  * 

It  is  strange  how  closely  the  prophet 
Elias  of  the  Christian  Greek  ritual  corre- 
sponds to  Apollo,  the  sun  god  of  old  ;  the 
name  Elias  and  Helios  doubtless  sug- 
gested the  idea,  just  as  now  St.  Artemi- 
dos  in  some  parts  has  the  attributes  of 
Artemis.  When  it  thunders  they  say 
Prophet  Elias  is  driving  in  his  chariot  in 
pursuit  of  dragons,  he  can  send  rain  when 
he  likes,  like  6/j,(3pcoc  Zevc  of  ancient  my- 
thology, and  his  temples,  like  those  of 
Phcebus  Apollo,  are  invariably  set  on  high, 
and  visited  with  great  reverence  in  time 
of  drought  or  deluo[e. 

OCT 

After  the  liturgy  on  Mount  Elias  the 
somewhat  tired  priests  partook  of  the 
refreshments  prepared  for  them,  for 
Phcebus  Apollo  was  very  hot  to-day,  and 
the  eikons  were  heavy,  and  my  host,  the 
demarch,  enjoyed  himself  vastly,  for  his 
pious  effort  was  over,  and  the  descent  was 
simple  to  him. 

All  the  unenergetic  world  was  waiting 
below,  but  we  who  had  been  to  the  top 
felt  immensely  superior,  and  Papa  Deme- 
trious  gaily  chaffed  the  lazy  ones  on  the 
way  to  vespers  in  the  metropolitari  church 
for  their  lack  of  religious  zeal.  Here  the 
eikons  spent  the  second  night  of  their  ab- 
sence from  home.  I  was  very  curious 
about  the  next  day's  proceedings,  for  on 
Tuesday  the  eikons  were  to  visit  the  once 
celebrated  church  of  St.  George  Balsa- 
mitis,  where*  is  the  prophetic  source  of 
Amorgos.  So  I  left  the  town  early  with 
a  view  to  studying  this  spot,  and  if  possi- 
ble to  open  the  oracle  for  myself  before 
the  crowd  and  the  eikons  should  arrive. 
It  is  a  wild  walk  along  a  narrow  mountain 
ridge  to  the  Church  of  St.  George,  about 
two  miles  from  the  town.  Here  I  found 
Papa  Anatolios,  who  has  charge  of  this 
prophetic  stream,  very  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  for  his  guests.  A  repast  for 
twenty  was  being  laid  out  in  the  refectory, 
and  he  said  a  great  deal  about  being  too 
much  occupied  when  1  told  him  I  wished 
to  consult  his  oracle. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  and 
during  the  War  of  Independence  this  ora- 
cle of  Amorgos  was  consulted  by  thou- 
sands ;  sailors  from  all  the  islands  round 
would  come  to  consult  it  prior  to  taking  a 
lengthened  voyage,  young  men  and  maid- 
ens would  consult  it  prior  to  taking  the 
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important  step  of  matrimony  ;  but  during 
the  piratical  days  which  followed,  the  dis- 
covery was  made  that  evil-intentioned  men 
would  work  the  oracle  for  their  own  ends. 
The  spot  is  unprotected  and  easy  of  ap- 
proach from  the  sea,  so  the  pirates  used 
to  bribe  the  officiating  priest  to  send  an 
unwitting  mariner  to  his  doom.  Despite 
all  this  the  oracle  is  much  consulted  by 
the  credulous,  and  reminds  one  forcibly  of 
the  shrine  of  Delphi  of  old,  or  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Trophonius,  in  the  fluctuations  of 
popular  favor  which  have  attended  its 
utterings. 

There  is  the  church  on  the  slopes  of  a 
hill  commanding  an  almost  deserted  val- 
ley, there  are  the  tall  religious  cypresses 
towering  above  it.  The  genius  of  the 
place  is  decidedly  awe-inspiring.  No 
habitations  are  near,  only  the  ruins  of  an 
old  water-mill,  garlanded  with  maiden- 
hair, which  was  once  doubtless  worked  by 
a  branch  of  the  sacred  stream.  Over  the 
doorway,  as  I  entered,  I  read  that  the 
church  was  repaired  in  1688,  and  then  I 
stepped  with  Papa  Anatolios  into  the  dark 
pronaos,  covered  with  frescoes  represent- 
ing the  adventures  of  St.  George,  the 
modern  Theseus,  of  St.  Charalambos,  the 
modern  ^sculapius,  and  of  St.  Nicholas, 
the  modern  Poseidon,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  seamen. 

On  entering  the  narthex  Papa  Anato- 
lios still  demurred  much  about  opening 
the  oracle  for  me,  fearing  that  I  intended 
to  scoff;  but  at  length  I  prevailed  upon 
him,  and  he  put  on  his  chasuble  and  went 
hurriedly  through  the  liturgy  to  St. 
George  before  the  altar.  After  this  he 
took  a  tumbler,  which  he  asked  me  care- 
fully to  inspect,  and  on  ray  expressing  my 
satisfaction  as  to  its  cleanness  he  pro- 
ceeded to  unlock  a  little  chapel  on  the 
right  side  of  the  narthex  with  mysterious 
gratings  -all  around,  and  adorned  inside 
and  out  with  frescoes  of  the  Byzantine 
school.  Here  was  the  sacred  stream,  the 
ayiuaiia,  which  flows  into  a  marble  basin, 
carefully  kept  clean  with  a  sponge  at 
hand  for  the  purpose  lest  any  extraneous 
matter  should  by  chance  get  in.  There- 
upon he  filled  the  tumbler  and  went  to 
examine  its  contents  in  the  sun's  rays 
with  a  microscope  that  he  might  read  my 
destiny.  He  then  returned  to  the  steps 
of  the  altar  and  solemnly  delivered  his 
oracle.  The  priests  of  St.  George  have 
numerous  unwritten  rules,  which  they 
hand  down  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
which  guide  them  in  delivering  their  an- 
swers. Papa  Anatolios  told  me  many  of 
them. 


1.  If  the  water  is  clear  with  many  white 
specks  in  it  about  the  size  of  a  small  pearl, 
and  if  these  sink  but  rise  again,  it  signifies 
health  and  success  but  much  controversy. 
I  was  a  foreigner  and  a  guest,  so  politely 
he  prophesied  this  lot  for  me. 

2.  If  there  is  a  small  white  insect  in  the 
water,  which  rushes  about  hither  and 
thither  in  the  glass,  there  is  no  fear  of 
storm  or  fire. 

3.  Black  specks  are  bad,  and  indicate  all 
sorts  of  misfortunes  according  to  their 
position  in  the  water;  if  they  float  they 
are  prospective.  Some  that  appeared  in 
my  glass  sank,  which  Papa  Anatolios  told 
me  referred  to  difficulties  of  the  past. 

4.  Hairs  are  often  found  therein  ;  these 
indicate  cares,  ill  health,  and  loss  of 
money.  From  these  I  was  luckily  exempt, 
but  my  unfortunate  servant,  who  tried  his 
luck  after  me,  had  lots  in  his  glass.  Poor 
man,  he  never  recovered  his  peace  of 
mind  till  dinner-time,  when  the  enlight- 
ened demarch  laughed  at  his  fears  and 
told  him  some  reassuring  anecdotes. 

5.  When  you  ask  a  direct  question  con- 
cerning matrimony  or  otherwise,  the  wily 
priest  regulates  his  answers  by  these  mi- 
croscopic atoms  which  float  in  the  glass. 
If  the  marble  bowl  is  empty  at  Easter 
time  the  year  will  be  a  bad  one;  if  full, 
the  contrary.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  rainfall. 

These  and  many  other  points  Papa 
Anatolios  told  me,  and  I  thanked  him  for 
letting  me  off  so  mercifully. 

To  my  surprise  on  offering  him  a  re- 
muneration for  opening  to  me  the  oracle 
he  flatly  refused  and  seemed  indignant. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  guests  Papa  Ana- 
tolios discoursed  freely  about  his  oracle. 
Centuries  ago,  he  said,  some  lepers  had 
bathed  here  and  become  clean,  thereupon 
they  dug  in  the  ground  and  found  the 
eikon  of  St.  George,  which  now  set  in  sil- 
ver is  kept  at  the  convent,  and  was  just 
about  to  revisit  its  hiding-place.  The 
church  of  the  oracle  is  rich,  and  at  vari- 
ous epochs  it  has  been  filled  with  ex  voto 
offerings,  such  as  wedding  wreaths  from 
those  who  have  consulted  the  oracle  prior 
to  matrimony  and  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  result;  silver  ships  from  mariners 
whose  course  has  been  directed  safely  by 
the  oracle.  All  manner  and  kind  of  limbs 
are  hung  up  here  and  there  in  dazzling 
confusion,  very  like,  I  thought,  what  an 
old  heathen  temple  must  have  looked  like 
when  hung  around  with  the  avadi](jxiTa  to 
the  gods.  Nowhere  is  one  brought  so 
closely  face  to  face  with  the  connecting 
links  between  heathendom  and  Christen- 
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dom  as  one  is  in  Greece:  the  eikons 
themselves  are  worn  away  with  kisses  like 
that  statue  of  Hercules  at  Agrigentum 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  as  being  worn 
away  by  the  same  pious  treatment.*  The 
lamps  that  burn  before  them,  and  the  lit- 
tle household  shrines,  had  all  their  paral- 
lel in  the  ancient  belief. 

About  midday  we  heard  the  distant 
chanting  of  the  procession,  and  soon  the 
three  eikons  and  their  bearers  were  upon 
us.  After  the  liturgy  was  over  and  the 
religious  visit  paid,  we  had  a  very  jolly 
party  in  the  refectory.  Papa  Anatolios 
produced  the  best  products  of  the  island 

—  lambs,  kids,  fresh  curdled  cheese,  wines, 
and  fruits  —  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  we  started  on  our  home- 
ward route,  still  chanting  and  still  wor- 
shipping these  strange  silver  pictures 
from  the  convent. 

We  were  all  rather  tired  that  evening 
on  our  return  from  the  oracle,  so  next 
morning  the  bells  failed  to  wake  us  early, 
and  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  eikons  had 
started  on  a  visit  to  a  distant  place  where 
I  had  already  been  —  Torlaki  —  where  is 
an  old  round  Hellenic  tower ;  so  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  I  strolled  quietly 
about  the  town,  and  ingratiated  myself  as 
best  I  could  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
old  women  of  the  place,  who  had  much 
that  was  quaint  to  tell  me. 

I  had  heard  of  Kera  Maria's  wonderful 
skill  in  incantations,  and  accordingly 
wished  to  hear  one.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  at  these  quack  charms  for 
curing  diseases  by  the  magic  of  certain 
words,  full  faith  in  which  exists  largely  in 
the  remote  islands,  to  the  exasperation  of 
the  local  Hippocrates.  The  old  witch  in 
question  was  of  course  busy  with  her 
loom  —  her  upyaMov^  as  they  call  them 
here,  reminding  one  of  the  Homeric  word 
to  express  toil  and  difficulty  of  execution; 
so  I  sent  my  man  before  me  to  inform  her 

—  by  no  means  an  untruth  —  that  the  En- 
jlJish  gentleman  had  a  pain,  and  having 
heard  of  her  skill  in  magic  was  desirous 
of  being  relieved  of  the  same.  She  mum- 
bled to  herself  as  I  entered,  and  as  she 
mumbled  she  made  certain  curious  signs  ; 
her  words  were  very  indistinct,  but  that 
evening,  thanks  to  the  kindly  aid  of  Papa 
Demetrios,  I  was  able  to  obtain  them  and 
append  a  literal  translation:  — 

Belly  !  woful  belly  ! 

Woful  and  fearful  that  thou  art, 

Down  on  the  seashore,  down  on  the  beach, 

Are  three  spoons, 

*  In  Verr.  iv.  43. 


One  of  them  has  honey,  another  milk,  another 

the  entrails  of  a  man, 
Eat  honey,  drink  milk,  and  leave  the  bowels 

of  the  man. 

The  quaintness  of  these  incantations 
struck  me  forcibly  in  my  wanderings 
through  the  islands.  I  collected  many  of 
them,  but  none  quainter  than  this. 

Whether  the  old  dame's  cure  was  ef- 
fectual or  not  I  shall  never  know ;  at  all 
events  I  was  strong  enough  that  evening 
to  walk  down  to  the  seashore  to  see  the 
arrival  there  of  the  eikons,  with  their 
wonted  accompaniment  of  chanting  and 
festivity.  The  little  harbor  village  was 
decked  with  flags,  the  caiques  and  brigs 
were  also  adorned,  and  a  good  deal  of  fir- 
ing was  going  on  in  honor  of  the  event. 
That  night  the  eikons  and  I  passed  by  the 
harbor  certainly  to  my  personal  discom- 
fort, for  never  in  the  course  of  my  wan- 
derings did  I  rest  under  a  dirtier  roof 
than  that  of  Papa  Manoulas.  He  is  a 
proverbial  Greek  priest,  having  a  family 
of  eleven  children ;  he  keeps  a  sort  of 
wine-shop  restaurant  for  sailors,  and  ex- 
cused the  dirtiness  of  his  table  by  saying 
that  men  had  been  drunk  in  his  house  the 
night  before.  He  cooked  our  dinner  for 
us  in  his  tall  hat,  cassock,  and  shirt 
sleeves,  and  then  put  me  to  sleep  in  a  box 
at  the  top  of  a  ladder  in  one  corner  of  the 
cafd,  which  was  redolent  of  stock-fish,  and 
alive  with  vermin. 

I  wanted  no  waking  next  morning,  and 
was  pacing  the  seashore  long  before  the 
eikons  had  begun  their  day's  work ;  it 
was  fresh  and  bright  everywhere  except  in 
Papa  Manoulas's  hole.  To-day  was  to  be 
the  blessing  of  the  ships,  and  as  every 
Amorgiote,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  inter- 
ested in  shipping,  it  was  the  chief  day  in 
the  estimation  of  most.  When  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  shore  the  metropoli- 
tan priest  of  the  island  entered  a  bark 
decorated  with  carpets  and  fine  linen,  car- 
rying with  him  the  precious  eikon  of  the 
life-saving  Madonna;  he  was  rowed  to 
each  ship  in  turn,  and  blessed  them,  whilst 
the  people  all  knelt  along  the  shore,  and 
as  each  blessing  was  concluded  a  gun  was 
fired  as  a  herald  of  joy.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  revelry.  I  was  glad  not 
to  be  going  to  pass  another  night  under 
Papa  Manoulas's  roof,  for  I  felt  sure  that 
it  would  be  dirtier  than  ever.  Friday  and 
Saturday  were  passed  by  the  eikons  and 
priests  in  complimentary  visits  and  litur- 
gies in  the  numerous  churches  in  and 
around  the  town.  I  did  not  accompany 
them  on  these  journeys,  and  persuaded 
Papa  Demetrios  to  come  oft  with  me  on 
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an  excursion,  for  he  too  was  tired  of  these 
repeated  ceremonials,  and  was  not  sorry 
to  transfer  his  eikon  to  inferior  hands. 

He  took  me  a  long  trudge  over  hill  and 
dale  to  visit  his  old  father,  a  peasant  of 
some  eighty  years  of  age,  who  owns  and 
tills  the  site  of  the  once  powerful  city  of 
Arkesini,  to  the  south  of  Amorgos.  On 
our  way  we  lunched  at  a  quaint  farm- 
house. The  furniture  of  the  room  we  en- 
tered was  primitive;  a  little  low  table, 
about  a  foot  high,  with  stools  all  round, 
off  which  we  fed  ;  a  lamp,  fixed  to  a  piece 
of  wood,  nailed  on  to  a  block,  which  could 
be  carried  about  at  will ;  all  round  the  wall 
ran  a  shelf  like  a  frieze,  decorated  with 
the  household  gods,  old  plates  of  the 
Venetian  epoch  mixed  with  modern  bright 
pottery  from  the  Dardanelles  :  in  one  cor- 
ner stood  a  table  on  which,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, was  placed  a  red  dried  gourd  and 
an  abortive  lemon,  and  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  those  rude  religious  pic- 
tures, a  large  number  of  which  found  their 
way  into  Greece  a  few  years  back  from 
Russia,  when  that  country  hoped,  on  the 
score  of  religion,  to  get  a  footing  here. 

An  old  woman  and  her  grandchild  were 
busily  occupied  plucking  cotton  as  we 
entered  ;  they  were  very  hospitable,  and 
amused  to  see  us,  and  under  pressure 
from  Papa  Demetrios  the  old  crone  told 
us  some  interesting  folk-lore  beliefs.  How 
there  is  an  evil  spirit  close  by  which  rises 
from  the  sea  and  seizes  children,  and  how 
the  mother  of  the  afflicted  infant  has  to  go 
down  at  sunset  to  the  shore  and  select 
forty  round  stones  brought  up  by  forty 
different  waves ;  these  she  must  take 
home  and  boil  in  vinegar,  and  when  the 
cock  crows  the  evil  phantom  will  disap- 
pear and  leave  the  child  whole. 

Papa  Demetrios,  on  entering  his  father's 
house,  touched  the  ground  with  his  fingers 
as  a  t6ken  of  respect  before  embracing 
him.  His  sisters,  on  the  contrary,  touched 
the  ground  with  their  fingers  before  kiss- 
ing the  proffered  hand  of  their  priestly 
brother.  The  old  man  was  surrounded 
by  his  implements  of  husbandry  —  his 
plough,  his  sickle,  and  his  wooden  spade, 
his  pronged  hoe  for  trimming  his  vines 
(the  diKeKka,  which  we  read  of  in  Sophocles, 
and  which  still  exists  in  Amorgos  with  its 
old  name  reduced  to  diKXa).  Into  the  cran- 
nies of  his  wall  he  had  stowed  away  a  lot 
of  the  antiquities  he  had  found  whilst  dig- 
ging. These  he  generously  placed  at  my 
disposal  —  old  plummets  for  lines,  old 
weights  and  measures  and  implements  for 
polishing  marble.  Before  we  left  he  gave 
us  a  pull  at  hia  raki-bottle,  drinking  first 


himself,  according  to  the  old  custom,  to 
prove  that  his  liquor  was  not  poisoned. 

Papa  Demetrios  then  personally  con- 
ducted me  over  the  ruins,  every  stone  of 
which  he  knew  by  heart ;  and  towards 
evening  we  bade  farewell  to  the  old  man, 
and  climbed  up  to  a  village  called  Brutzi, 
where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  There 
is  a  local  proverb  about  the  hospitality  of 
this  place:  "  Whoso  goeth  to  Brutzi  and 
does  not  get  drunk  is  like  a  pilgrim  who 
goeth  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  doth  not 
worship ;  "  and  this  hospitality  of  Brutzi 
was  no  empty  boast,  for  on  our  arrival 
under  the  roof  of  a  friend  of  my  guide's, 
the  neighbors  flocked  in  with  provender 
—  one  with  eggs,  another  with  wine,  an- 
other with  bread,  and  then  came  in  our 
host  with  a  little  pig,  which  he  killed, 
skinned,  and  roasted  before  our  longing 
eyes.  After  dinner  we  had  music,  sing- 
ing, and  dancing  to  the  tune  of  a  primeval 
lyre ;  and  on  the  morrow  not  a  penny 
would  our  host  take  for  all  this  hospitality. 
On  Saturday  we  went  a  good  distance  to 
visit  some  Hellenic  remains,  and  returned 
tired  to  the  demarch's  house  that  evening. 
The  Sunday  next  after  Easter  may  be  said 
to  be  the  real  festival  in  Amorgos,  for  on 
this  day  the  eikons  return  to  their  home. 
The  same  concourse  of  people  assembled 
on  the  spot  where  they  met  them  to  bid 
farewell,  and  five  hundred  men  then  ac- 
companied the  three  priests  all  the  way  to 
the  convent  along  the  narrow  road,  and  the 
monks  beneficently  presented  each  with 
as  much  bread  and  cheese  as  he  could 
carry,  for  which  purpose  large  baskets  full 
of  these  materials  were  collected  at  the 
convent  door;  and  the  Easter  dole  took 
up  well  nigh  all  the  afternoon. 

Towards  five  o'clock  there  was  a  going 
to  and  fro  in  the  little  plateau  before  the 
church  of  the  town.  Old  women  with  the 
large,  wagging  tourlos  on  their  heads  ar- 
rived to  get  a  good  position  for  the  sight, 
each  with  their  little  stool  under  their 
arms  —  these  stools  bein^  about  six  inches 
high,  and  made  of  cross  bits  of  wood  and 
covered  with  goats'  skin.  Places  were 
reserved  for  the  demarch  and  ourselves 
on  a  stone  ledge  which  runs  along  the 
fagade  of  the  church.  The  musicians 
came,  and  had  seats  placed  for  them  un- 
der the  wavy  plane-tree  which  adorned 
the  middle  of  the  square.  There  were 
three  of  them :  one  with  a  cithara,  an- 
other with  a  lyre,  and  another  with  a  flute. 
After  half  an  hour's  delay,  the  chief  priest 
came  and  took  the  place  of  honor,  being  a 
stone  armchair  on  the  same  ledge  on 
which  we  were  sitting,  and  this  was  the 
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signal  for  the  musicians  to  begin.  The 
week's  veneration  for  the  eikons  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  Amorgiotes  were  now 
prepared  for  enjoyment. 

Every  one  knows  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  syrios,  as  the  dance  goes  waving 
round  and  round  the  plane-tree  in  a  vil- 
lage square,  now  fast,  now  slow,  now  three 
deep,  now  a  single  line,  and  then  the 
capers  of  the  leader  as  he  twists  and  wrig- 
gles in  contortions.  Here  in  Amorgos 
the  sight  was  improved  by  the  brilliancy 
of  one  or  two  old  costumes.  One  lady 
especially  was  resplendent ;  her  tourlos 
was  of  green  and  red,  her  scarf  an  Eastern 
handkerchief  such  as  we  now  use  for  anti- 
macassars, coins  and  gold  ornaments  hung 
in  profusion  over  her  breast,  her  stom- 
acher was  of  green  and  gold  brocade,  a 
gold  sash  round  her  waist,  and  a  white 
crimped  petticoat  with  flying  streamers 
of  pink  and  blue  silk,  pretty  little  brown 
skin  shoes  with  red  and  green  embroidery 
on  them.  She  was  an  excellent  dancer, 
too,  a  real  joy  to  look  upon.  The  men 
wore  their  baggy  trousers,  bright-colored 
stockings,  and  embroidered  coats ;  but 
the  men  of  Amorgos  are  not  equal  to  the 
women.  The  beauty  of  an  Amorgiote 
female  is  proverbial. 

My  stay  in  Amorgos  ended  thus  gaily. 
Next  day  the  relentless  steamer  called 
and  carried  me  off  to  other  scenes. 

J.  Theodore  Bent. 


From  Macmilian's  Magazine. 
MITCHELHURST  PLACE. 

"  Que  voulez-vous?     H^las  !  notre  mire  Nature, 
Comma  toute  autre  m^re,  a  ses  enfants  gates, 
Et  pour  les  njalvenus  elle  est  avare  et  dure!  " 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

BARBARA'S   TUNE. 

Harding  fell  asleep  towards  morning, 
and  woke  from  his  slumber  with  a  vague 
sense  that  the  world  had  somehow  ex- 
panded into  a  wide  and  pleasant  place,  and 
that  he  had  inherited  a  share  of  it.  And 
though  the  facts  were  not  quite  so  splen- 
did when  he  emerged  from  his  drowsy  rev- 
erie, enough  remained  of  possibilities, 
golden  or  rosy,  to  color  and  brighten  that 
Saturday.  It  is  something  to  wake  to  a 
conviction  that  one's  feet  are  set  on  the 
way  to  love  and  wealth. 

While  he  dressed,  he  thought  of  the 
letter  he  had  to  write,  and  then  of  its  con- 
sequences. How  long  would  it  be  before 
he  would  have  the  right  to  come  and  say 


to  Barbara,  "  I  have  begun  the  fortune 
you  ordered.  I  am  not  rich  yet,  but  I 
have  fairly  started  on  the  road  to  riches 
and  Mitchelhurst  —  will  you  wait  for  me 
there  ?  "  Or  might  he  not  say,  "  Will  you 
travel  fhe  rest  of  the  way  with  me.?" 
How  long  must  it  be  before  he  could  say 
that?  Two  years  ?  Surely  in  two  years 
he  might  unclose  his  lips ;  for  he  would 
work  —  it  would  be  no  wearisome  task. 
A  longing,  new  and  strange,  to  labor  for 
his  love  flooded  the  inmost  recesses  of  his 
soul.  The  man's  whole  nature  was  sud- 
denly broken  up,  and  flowing  forth  as  a 
stream  in  a  springtide  thaw.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  give  himself  utterly 
to  the  most  distasteful  occupations  ;  in 
fact,  that  he  would  reject  and  scorn  any 
remnant  of  himself  that  had  not  toiled  for 
Barbara. 

The  girl  herself  woke  up,  a  room  or 
two  away,  and  lay  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  tester  of  the  great  shadowy  bed.  It 
was  early,  she  need  not  get  up  for  a  few 
minutes  more.  The  pale  autumn  morn- 
ing stole  in  between  the  faded  curtains, 
and  lighted  her  vivid  little  face,  a  little 
face  which  might  have  been  framed  in  a 
couple  of  encircling  hands.  And  yet, 
small  as  it  was,  where  it  rested,  with  a 
cloud  of  dusky  hair  tossed  round  it  over 
the  pillow,  it  was  the  centre  and  the 
soul  of  that  melancholy,  high-walled  room. 
She  had  dreamed  confusedly  of  Reynold 
Harding,  and  hardly  knew  where  her 
dream  ended  and  her  waking  thought 
began  —  perhaps  because  there  was  not 
much  more  reality  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other. 

Girls  have  an  ideal  which  they  call  first 
love.  It  is  rather  a  troublesome  ideal, 
involving  them  in  a  thousand  little  per- 
plexities, self-deceits,  half-conscious  false- 
hoods; but  they  adore  it  through  them 
all.  First  love  is  the  treasure  which  must 
be  given  to  the  man  they  promise  to 
marry;  the  bloom  would  be  off  the  fruit, 
the  dewdrop  dried  from  the  flower,  if  they 
could  not  assure  him  that  the  love  they 
feel  for  him  was  the  earliest  that  ever 
stirred  within  their  hearts.  The  utmost 
fire  of  passion  must  have  the  freshness 
of  shy  spring  blossoms.  Love,  in  his 
supreme  triumphant  flight  from  soul  to 
soul,  must  swear  he  never  tried  his  wings 
before. 

But,  to  be  honest,  how  often  can  a  girl 
speak  confidently  of  her  first  love  1  She 
reads  poems  and  stories,  and  the  young 
fellows  who  come  about  her,  while  she  is 
yet  in  her  teens,  are  hardly  more  than  in- 
carnate chapters  of  her  novels.     How  did 
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she  besjin  ?  She  loved  Hector,  it  may  be, 
and  King  Arthur,  and  Roland,  and  the 
Cid.  Then  perhaps  she  had  a  tender 
passion  for  Amyas  Leigh,  for  the  Heir  of 
Redclyffe,  or  for  Guy  Livingstone;  and 
the  curate,  or  the  squire's  son,  just  home 
with  his  regiment  from  India,  carries  on 
the  romance.  This  she  assures  herself 
is  the  mystic  first  love;  but  the  curate 
goes  to  another  parish,  or  the  lieutenant's 
leave  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  living 
novel  is  forgotten  with  the  others.  She 
will  order  more  books  from  Mudie's  and 
take  an  interest  in  them,  and  in  the  hero 
of  some  private  theatricals  at  a  country 
house  close  by.  She  will  meet  the  young 
man  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
county,  but  who  dances  so  perfectly  and 
talks  so  well,  at  the  bachelors'  ball.  She 
will  think  a  while  first  of  one,  then  of  the 
other;  and  afterwards,  when  the  time 
comes  to  make  that  assurance  of  first  love, 
she  will,  half  unconsciously,  efface  all 
these  memories,  and  vow,  with  innocent, 
smiling  hps,  that  her  very  dreams  have 
held  no  shape  till  then. 

Miss  Strange  was  intent  on  the  change 
in  her  little  world  of  colored  shadows. 
Adrian  Scarlett  and  Reynold  Harding 
rose  before  her  eyes  as  pictures,  more 
lifelike  than  she  could  find  in  her  books, 
but  pictures  nevertheless,  figures  seen 
only  in  one  aspect.  Adrian,  a  facile, 
warmly  tinted  sketch  of  a  summer  poet, 
Reynold,  a  sombre  study  in  black  and 
grey  —  what  could  the  little  girl  by  any 
possibility  know  of  these  young  men  more 
than  this?  Reynold's  romance,  with  its 
fuller  devolopment,  its  melancholy  back- 
ground, its  hints  of  passion  and  effort, 
might  well  absorb  the  larger  share  of  her 
thoughts.  Her  part  was  marked  out  in  it ; 
she  was  startled  to  see  how  a  word  of  hers 
had  wakened  a  dormant  resolution.  She 
was  flattered,  and,  though  she  was  fright- 
ened too,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  draw 
back;  she  had  inspired  young  Harding 
with  ambition,  and  she  must  encourage 
him  and  believe  in  him  in  his  coming 
fitjht  with  fortune.  Barbara  found  herself 
the  heroine  of  a  drama,  and  for  the  sake 
of  her  new  character  she  began  to  re- 
arrange her  first  impressions  of  the  hero, 
to  dwell  on  the  pathos  of  his  story,  to 
deepen  the  ditch  into  which  he  had  slipped 
in  her  service,  till  it  would  hardly  have 
known  itself  from  a  precipice,  to  soften 
the  chilly  repulsion  which  she  had  felt  at 
their  meeting  into  the  simple  effect  of  his 
proud  reserve.  She  lay  gazing  upward, 
with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  picturing  his  final 
home-coming,  grouping  all   the  incidents 


of  that  triumphant  day  about  the  tall,  dark 
figure  with  the  Rothwell  features,  who 
was  just  the  puppet  of  her  pretty  fancies. 
The  vision  of  his  future,  expanding  like  a 
soap-bubble,  rose  from  the  dull  earth,  and 
caught  the  gay  colors  of  Barbara's  sunny 
hopes.  Everything  would  go  well,  every- 
thing must  go  well;  he  should  make  his 
fortune  while  he  was  yet  young,  and  come 
back  to  the  flowery  arches  and  clashing 
bells  of  rejoicing  Mitchelhurst.  Beyond 
that  day  her  fancy  hardly  went.  Of  course 
he  would  have  to  take  the  name  of  Roth- 
well, the  name  which,  for  the  perfection 
of  her  romance,  should  have  been  his  by 
right.  At  that  remembrance  she  paused 
dissatisfied  —  the  pork-butcher  was  the 
one  strong  touch  of  reality  in  the  whole 
story.  In  fact  the  mere  thought  of  him 
brought  her  back  to  everyday  life,  and  to 
the  certainty  that  she  must  waste  no  more 
time  in  dreams. 

Reynold,  consulting  his  uncle's  letter, 
found  with  some  surprise  that  he  had 
pushed  silence  to  its  utmost  limit,  and 
that  another  day's  delay  would  have  over- 
stepped the  boundary  which  Mr.  Harding 
had  so  imperiously  set.  The  discovery 
was  a  shock;  it  took  away  his  breath  for 
a  moment,  and  then  sent  the  blood  cours- 
ing through  his  veins  with  a  tingling  ex- 
hilaration, the  sense  of  a  peril  narrowly 
escaped.  He  was  glad  — glad  in  a  defiant, 
unreasonable  fashion  —  that  he  had  not 
yielded  till  the  last  day,  though  at  tl>e 
same  time  he  was  uneasy  till  his  answer 
should  be  despatched.  He  went  up  to 
his  room  immediately  after  breakfast,  and 
sat  down  to  his  task  at  the  writing-table 
which  faced  the  great  window. 

After  one  or  two  unsatisfactory  begin- 
nings he  ended  with  the  simplest  possible 
note  of  acceptance,  to  which  he  added  a 
postscript,  informing  his  uncle  that  he 
should  remain  two  or  three  days  longer  at 
Mitchelhurst  Place,  and  hoped  to  receive 
his  instructions  there.  He  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  end  the  question  of  the  tutorship 
for  which  he  had  been  waiting,  addressed 
the  two  envelopes,  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  to  read  his  letters  over  before  fold- 
ing them. 

As  he  did  so  he  looked  out  over  the 
far-spreading  landscape.  The  sunshine 
broke  through  the  veil  of  misty  cloud  and 
widened  slowly  over  the  land,  catching 
here  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  idle  in  the 
autumn  calm,  there  a  church  spire,  or  a 
bit  of  white  road,  or  a  group  of  poplars, 
or  the  red  wall  of  an  old  farmhouse.  The 
silver  grey  gave  place  to  vaporous  gold, 
and  a  pale  brightness  illumined  the  paper 
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in  his  hand  on  which  those  fateful  lines 
were  written.  One  would  have  said  Mitch- 
elhurst  was  smiling  broadly  at  his  resolu- 
tion. Reynold  stretched  himself  and  re- 
turned the  smile  as  if  the  landscape  were 
an  old  friend  who  greeted  him,  and  tilting 
his  chair  backward  he  thrust  his  letter 
into  the  directed  cover. 

"  When  I  come  back,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  will  take  this  room  for  mine." 

Writing  his  acceptance  of  his  uncle's 
offer  had  not  been  pleasant,  yet  now  that 
it  was  done  he  contemplated  the  super- 
scription, 

"7?.  Harding^  Esq,^"^ 

with  grave  satisfaction.  Finally,  he  took 
up  the  pen  once  more,  hesitated,  balanced 
it  between  his  fingers,  and  then  let  it  fall. 
"  Why  should  I  write  to  her  .? "  said  he, 
while  a  sullen  shadow  crossed  his  face. 
"  She  will  hear  it  soon  enough.  Since  she 
is  to  have  her  own  waj'  about  my  career  for 
the  rest  of  my  life,  she  may  well  wait  a  day 
or  two  to  know  it.  Besides,  I  can't  ex- 
plain in  a  letter  why  I  have  given  in.  No, 
I  won't  write  to-day."  He  shut  up  his 
blotting-case  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
and  there  was  nothing  for  Mrs.  Sidney 
Harding  by  that  afternoon's  post. 

He  went  down  the  great  stone  stairs 
with  his  letters,  and  laid  them  on  the  hall 
table,  as  Barbara  had  told  him  to  do. 
Then,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  study  the 
weather-glass,  a  note  or  two,  uncertainly 
struck,  attracted  his  attention.  The  door 
of  the  yellow  drawing-room  was  partly 
open,  and  Mr.  Hayes  was  presumably 
out,  for  Barbara  was  at  the  old  piano. 
When  Harding  turned  his  head  he  could 
see  her  from  where  he  stood.  The  light 
from  the  south  window  fell  on  the  simple 
folds  of  her  soft  woollen  dress,  and  bright- 
ened them  to  a  brownish  gold.  She  sat 
with  her  head  slightly  bent,  touching  the 
keys  questioningly  and  tentatively,  till 
she  found  a  little  snatch  of  melody,  which 
she  played  more  than  once  as  if  she  were 
eagerly  listening  to  it.  The  piano  was 
worn  out,  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
yet  Reynold  found  enchantment  in  the 
shallow,  tinkling  sounds.  He  could  not 
have  uttered  his  feelings  in  any  words  at 
his  command,  but  that  mattered  the  less 
since  Mr.  Adrian  Scarlett  had  enjoyed  his 
feelings  in  the  summer  time,  and,  touch- 
ing them  up  a  little,  had  arranged  them 
in  verse.  It  was  surely  honor  enough  for 
that  poor  little  tune  that  its  record  was 
destined  to  appear  one  day  in  the  young 
fellow's  volume  of  poems. 


A  T  HER  PIANO. 

It  chanced  I  loitered  through  a  room 
Ditsk  with  a  shaded,  sultry  gloom. 
And  full  of  memories  of  old  times. 
I  lingered,  shaping  into  rhymes 
My  visions  of  those  earlier  days 
''Mid  their  neglected  waifs  and  strays  ; 
A  yellowing  keyboard  caught  my  gaze^ 
And  straight  I  fancied,  as  I  stood 
Resting  ?ny  hand  on  polished  wood^ 
Letting  my  eyes  contented  trace. 
The  daintiness  of  inlaid  grace. 
That  Music's  ghost,  outworn  and  spent. 
Dreamed,  near  her  antique  instrument. 

But  when  I  broke  its  silence,  fain 
To  call  an  echo  back  again 
Of  some  oldfashioned,  tender  strain. 
Played  once  by  player  long  since  dead — 
I  found  my  dream  of  music  fled  I 
The  chords  I  wakened  could  but  speak 
In  jangled  utterance,  thin  and  weak, 
In  shallow  discords,  as  when  age 
Reaches  its  last  decrepit  stage. 
In  feeble  notes  that  seemed  to  chide  — 
This  was  the  end  !     I  stepped  aside. 
In  my  impatiettt  weariness. 
Into  the  window'' s  draped  recess  ; 
Without,  was  all  the  joy  of  June, 
Within,  a  piano  out  of  tune  ! 

But  while,  half  hidden,  thus  I  stayed. 
There  came  in  one  who  lightly  laid 
White  hands  upon  the  yellow  keys 
To  seek  their  lingering  harmonies, 
I  think  she  sighed —  I  k7iow  she  smiled — 
And  straightway  Music  was  beguiled^ 
And  all  the  faded  bygone  years. 
With  all  their  bygone  hopes  and  fears. 
Their  longforgotten  smiles  and  tears. 
Their  empty  dreams  that  meant  so  much. 
Began  to  sing  beneath  her  touch. 

The  notes  that  time  had  taught  to  fret. 
Racked  with  a  querulous  regret, 
Forsook  their  burden  of  complaint 
For  melodies  m,ore  sweetly  faint 
Than  lovers  ever  dreamed  in  sleep. 
Than  rippling  murmurs  of  the  deep. 
Than  whispered  hope  of  endless  peace. 
Ah,  let  her  play  or  let  her  cease. 
For  still  that  sound  is  in  the  air. 
And  still  I  see  her  seated  there  ! 

Yet,  even  as  her  fingers  ranged, 
I  knew  those  jangled  notes  unchanged  ; 
My  soul  had  heard,  in  ear^s  despite, 
And  Lave  had  made  the  music  right. 

So  had  Master  Adrian  written,  after  a 
good  deal  of  work  with  note-book  and 
pencil,  during  a  long  summer  afternoon, 
and  then  had  carried  his  rhymes  away,  to 
polish  them  at  his  leisure.  Reynold  Hard- 
ing merely  stood  listening  in  the  hall,  as 
motipnless  as  if  he  were  the  ghost  of 
some  tall  young  Rothwell,  called  back  and 
held  entranced  by  the  sound  of  the  famil- 
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iar  instrument.  Barbara  knew  no  more 
of  his  silent  presence  than  she  did  of 
Adrian's  verses.  When  she  paused  he 
stepped  lightly  away  without  disturbing 
her.  He  was  very  ignorant  of  music  ;  he 
had  no  idea  what  it  was  that  she  had 
played  ;  to  him  it  was  just  Barbara's  tune, 
and  he  felt  that,  when  he  left  Mitchel- 
hurst,  he  should  carry  it  in  his  heart,  to 
sing  softly  to  him  on  his  way. 

He  passed  into  the  garden  and  loitered 
there,  recalling  the  notes  after  a  tune- 
less fashion  of  his  own.  The  neglected 
grounds,  which  had  seemed  so  sodden 
and  sad  when  first  he  looked  out  upon 
them,  had  a  pale,  shining  beauty  as  he 
walked  to  and  fro,  keeping  time  to  the 
memory  of  Barbara's  music.  The  eye 
did  not  dwell  on  their  desolation,  but 
passed  through  the  leafless  boughs  to 
bright,  misty  distances  of  earth  and  cloud- 
land.  Reynold  halted  at  last  by  the  old 
sun-dial.  The  softly  diffused  radiance 
marked  no  passing  hour  upon  it,  but 
rather  seemed  to  tell  of  measureless  rest 
and  peace.  There  was  a  slight  autumnal 
fragrance  in  the  air,  but  the  young  man 
perceived  a  sweeter  breath,  and  stooping 
to  the  black  earth  he  found  two  or  three 
violets  half  hidden  in  their  clustering 
leaves.  He  hardly  knew  why  they  gave 
him  the  pleasure  they  did;  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  find  such  delicate  pleasure 
in  such  things.  Perhaps  if  he  had  ana- 
lyzed his  feelings  he  might  have  seen 
that,  for  a  man  who  had  just  pledged  him- 
self to  a  life  of  hurrying  toil,  there  was  a 
subtle  charm  in  the  very  stillness  and  de- 
cay and  indolent  content  of  Mitchelhurst, 
breathing  its  odors  of  box  and  yew  into 
the  damp,  windless  air.  It  was  a  curious 
little  pause  before  the  final  plunge.  Rey- 
nold felt  it  even  if  he  did  not  altogether 
understand,  as  he  stood  by  the  sun-dial 
whic-li  recorded  nothing,  with  the  violets 
at  his  feet,  and  the  rooks  sailing  overhead 
across  the  faintly  tinted  sky.  A  clump  of 
overgrown  dock-leaves  stirred  suddenly, 
Barbara's  cat  pushed  its  way  through 
them  and  came  to  rub  itself  against  him. 
He  bent  down  and  caressed  it.  "  I'll 
come  again  —  I'll  come  home,"  he  said 
softly,  as  he  stroked  its  arching  back. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
OF  MAGIC   LANTERNS. 

It  was  fortunate  that  young  Harding 
demanded  little  in  the  way  of  gaiety  from 
Mitchelhurst.  Such  as  it  could  give,  how- 
ever, it  gave  that  evening,  when  the  vicar, 
and  a  country  squire  who  had  a  small 


place  five  or  six  miles  away,  came  to  din- 
ner. The  clergyman  was  a  pallid,  under- 
sized man,  who  blinked  and  twitched  his 
lips  when  he  was  not  speaking,  and  had  a 
nervous  trick  of  assenting  to  every  prop- 
osition with  an  emphatic  "Yes,  yes." 
After  the  utterance  of  this  formula  his 
conscience  usually  awoke,  and  compelled 
him  to  protest,  for  he  considered  most 
things  that  were  said  or  done  in  the  world 
as  at  any  rate  slightly  reprehensible. 
This  might  happen  ten  times  in  one  con- 
versation, but  the  assent  did  not  fail  to 
come  as  readily  the  tenth  time  as  the  first. 
It  would  only  have  been  necessary  to  say, 
with  a  sufificient  air  of  conviction,  "  You 
see,  don't  you,  Mr.  Pryor,  that  under  these 
circumstances  I  was  perfectly  justified  in 
cutting  my  grandmother's  throat  with  a 
blunt  knife  .-^  "  to  secure  a  fervent  "  Yes, 
yes  !  "  in  reply. 

The  squire  was  not  half  an  inch  taller, 
a  little,  beardless  man  with  withered  red 
cheeks,  and  brown  hair  which  was  curi- 
ously like  a  wig.  Barbara  had  doubted 
through  two  or  three  interviews  whether 
it  was  a  wig  or  not,  and  she  had  been 
pleased  when  he  talked  to  her,  because  it 
gave  her  an  excuse  for  looking,  fixedly  in 
the  direction  of  his  head.  At  last  he  ar- 
rived one  day  with  his  hair  very  badly  cut, 
and  a  bit  of  plaster  on  his  ear,  where  the 
village  barber  had  snipped  it,  after  which 
she  took  no  further  interest  in  him.  Hap- 
pily her  previous  attention  had  given  him 
a  very  high  opinion  of  her  intelligence 
and  good  taste,  and  Mr.  Masters  re- 
mained her  loyal  admirer.  "A  very  sen- 
sible girl.  Miss  Strange,"  he  would  say, 
and  Mr.  Pryor  would  reply  "Yes,  yes," 
and  then  add  doubtfully  that  he  feared  she 
was  rather  flighty  and  that  her  indiffer- 
ence to  serious  questions  was  much  to 
be  regretted.  This  meant  that  Barbara 
would  not  take  a  class  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  cared  nothing  about  old  books 
and  tombstones. 

The  dinner  was  not  a  conversational 
success.  Mr.  Masters,  on  being  intro- 
duced to  Reynold  Harding,  was  amazed  at 
the  likeness  to  the  old  family,  and  re- 
peatedly exclaimed,  "  God  bless  my  soul ! 
How  very  remarkable  !"  Harding  looked 
self-conscious  and  uncomfortable,  and  the 
vicar  said,  "Yes,  exactly  so."  The  little 
squire's  eyes  kept  wandering  from  the 
young  man's  face  to  the  wall  and  back 
again,  as  if  he  were  referring  him  to  all 
the  family  portraits.  By  the  time  they 
had  finished  their  fish  the  resemblance 
was  singularly  heightened.  Reynold  was 
scowling  blackly,  and  answering  in  mono- 
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syllables,  which  seemed  to  grate  against 
each  other  as  he  uttered  them.  Mr. 
Hayes,  who  did  not  care  twopence  for 
his  young  guest's  feelings,  looked  on  with 
indifferent  eyes,  and  would  not  interfere, 
while  Barbara  made  a  gallant  little  at- 
tempt to  divert  attention  from  Reynold's 
ill-temper  by  talking  with  incoherent  liveli- 
ness to  the  clergyman.  As  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  Mr.  Masters,  who  had  more  than 
once  addressed  his  new  acquaintance  as 
"  Mr.  Rothwell,"  suddenly  grasped  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  Rothwell  at  all,  but 
Harding,  and  began  to  take  an  unneces- 
sary interest  in  the  Harding  pedigree. 
He  was  so  eager  in  his  investigation  that 
he  did  not  see  the  young  man's  silent  fury, 
but  went  on  recalling  different  Hardings 
hs  had  known  or  heard  of.  "  That  might 
be  about  your  grandfather's  time,"  he 
reckoned. 

"  You  never  knew  my  Hardings  !  "  said 
Reynold  abruptly,  in  so  unmistakable  a 
tone  that  Mr.  Masters  stopped  short,  and 
looked  wonderingly  at  him,  while  Barbara 
faltered  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  At 
that  moment  the  remembrance  of  his 
grandfather  was  an  intolerable  humiliation 
to  the  poor  fellow,  tenfold  worse  because 
Barbara  would  understand.  The  dark 
blood  had  risen  to  his  face  and  swollen 
the  veins  on  his  forehead,  and  his  glance 
met  hers.  She  colored,  and  he  took  it  as 
a  confession  that  he  had  divined  her 
thoughts.  In  truth  she  was  startled  and 
frightened  at  her  hero  of  romance  under 
this  new  aspect. 

"  Pryor,"  said  Mr.  Hayes  sharply,  "  you 
are  all  wrong  about  that  inscription  in  the 
church.  Masters  and  I  have  been  talking 
it  over — eh.  Masters?  —  and  we  have  made 
up  our  minds  that  your  theory  won't  do." 

"Yes,"  said  the  vicar,  and  Mr.  Masters 
chimed  in,  following  his  host's  lead  almost 
mechanically.  The  worthy  little  squire 
concluded  that  he  must  have  said  some- 
thing dreadful,  and  wondered,  as  he  talked, 
what  these  Hardings  could  have  done. 
"  I  suppose  some  of  'em  were  hanged," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  stole  a  glance 
of  commiseration  at  Reynold,  who  was 
gloomily  intent  upon  his  plate.  "People 
ought  to  let  one  know  beforehand  when 
there's  anything  disagreeable  like  that  — 
why,  one  might  talk  about  ropes  !  I  shall 
speak  to  Hayes,  though  perhaps  he  does'nt 
know.  A  deucedly  unpleasant  young  fel- 
low, but  so  was  John  Rothwell,  and  it 
must  be  uncommonly  uncomfortable  to 
have  anything  of  that  kind  in  one's  fam- 
ily. God  bless  my  soul !  he  looked  as  if 
he  were  going  to  murder  me  !  " 


Barbara  breathed  again  when  the  in* 
scription  was  mentioned,  recognizing  a 
safe  and  familiar  topic,  warranted  to  wear 
well.  They  had  not  ended  the  discussion 
when  she  left  them  to  their  wine.  Mr. 
Masters  was  quicker  than  Reynold,  and 
held  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass,  with  a 
little  old-fashioned  bow,  but  he  exclaimed 
over  his  shoulder  as  he  closed  it,  "No, 
no,  Pryor,  you  are  begging  the  question 
of  the  date,"  and  she  went  away  with 
those  encouraging  words  in  her  ears.  Mr. 
Masters  and  Mr.  Pryor  might  disagree  as 
much  as  they  pleased.  They  would  never 
come  to  any  harm. 

Still,  as  she  waited  alone  till  the  gentle- 
men should  come,  she  could  not  help  feel- 
ing depressed.  The  yellow  drawing-room 
was  more  brilliantly  lighted  than  usual, 
and  the  portrait  of  Anthony  Rothwell 
chanced  to  be  especially  illuminated. 
Barbara  sat  down  on  a  low  chair,  and 
took  a  book,  but  she  turned  the  leaves 
idly,  and  whenever  she  lifted  her  eyes  she 
met  the  painted  gaze  of  the  face  that  was 
so  like  Reynold.  By  nature  she  was  hap- 
py enough,  but  her  lonely  life  in  the  des- 
olate old  place,  the  lack  of  sympathy, 
which  threw  her  back  entirely  on  her  own 
thoughts,  the  desires  and  dreams  which 
she  did  not  herself  understand,  but  which 
sprang  up  and  budded  in  the  twilight  of 
her  innocent  soul,  had  all  combined  to 
make  her  unnaturally  imaginative.  A  lit- 
tle careless  irresponsibility,  a  little  healthy 
fun  and  excitement,  would  have  cured  her 
directly.  But,  meanwhile,  the  silence  and 
decay  of  the  great  hollow  house  impressed 
her  as  it  would  not  have  impressed  a 
heavier  nature.  She  was  like  a  butterfly 
in  that  wilderness  of  stone,  brightening 
the  spot  on  which  she  alighted,  but  failing 
to  find  the  sunlight  that  she  sought.  Her 
moods  would  vary  from  one  moment  to 
the  next,  answering  the  subtle  influences 
which  a  breath  of  wholesome  air  from  the 
outer  world  would  have  blown  away.  As 
she  sat  there  that  evening  she  wished  she 
could  escape  from  Mitchelhurst  and  Mr. 
Harding.  His  angry  glance  had  printed 
itself  upoa  her  memory,  and  it  haunted 
her.  She  had  been  playing  with  his  hopes, 
trying  to  awaken  his  ambition,  thinking 
lightly  of  the  Rothwell  temper  as  a  mere 
item  in  the  romantic  likeness,  and  sud- 
denly she  had  caught  sight  of  something 
menacing  and  cruel,  beyond  all  strength 
of  hers.  She  lifted  her  head,  and  An- 
thony Rothwell  looked  as  if  he  were  smil- 
ing in  malicious  enjoyment  at  her  trouble. 
The  very  effort  she  made  to  keep  her 
eyes   from  the   picture   drew  them   to   it 
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more  certainly,  till  the  firelit  room  seemed 
to  contract  about  the  portrait  and  herself, 
leaving  no  chance  of  escape  from  the 
ghostly  tete  (i-tete. 

The  sound  of  steps  broke  the  spell. 
She  threw  down  her  book  as  the  door 
opened,  and  could  scarcely  help  laughing 
at  the  queer  little  company,  the  three 
small,  elderly  men,  and  the  tall  young 
fellow  who  towered  over  them.  A  covert 
glance  told  her  that  Reynold  was  as  pale, 
or  paler,  than  usual,  and  she  noticed  that 
he  answered  in  a  constrained  but  studi- 
ously polite  manner  when  the  good-na- 
tured little  squire  made  some  remark  on 
the  chilliness  of  the  autumn  evenings. 
After  a  moment  he  came  across  to  her, 
and  stood  with  his  elbovv  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  looking  at  the  blazing  logs,  while 
Anthony  Rothwell  smiled  over  his  shoul- 
der. 

Barbara  wondered  what  she  should  say 
to  the  pair  of  them,  and  she  tormented 
her  little  lace-edged  handkerchief  in  her 
embarrassment.  Finally  she  let  it  fall. 
Young  Harding  stooped  for  it,  and  as  he 
gave  it  back  their  eyes  met,  and  he  smiled. 

"Are  you  going  to  play  to  us.?"  he 
asked. 

"  I  wish  Miss  Strange  would  play  for 
me  at  my  entertainment  at  the  schools 
next  week,"  said  Mr.  Pryor  plaintive- 
ly. "Won't  you  be  persuaded.  Miss 
Strange  ? " 

"  I'll  play  for  you  now  if  you  like,"  she 
answered,  "but  you  know  my  uncle  won't 
let  me  play  at  the  penny  readings.  And 
really  it  is  no  loss,  1  am  nothing  of  a 
musician." 

The  vicar  sighed  and  looked  across  at 
Mr.  Hayes.  "  I  wish  he  would  !  "  he  said. 
"Couldn't  you  persuade  him.'*  I  can't 
get  the  programme  arranged  properly." 

"  Why,  haven't  you  got  the  usual  peo- 
ple ?» 

"Yes,  yes,  I  have  got  the  usual  people. 
But  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Pryor,  not  unrea- 
sonably, "it  would  be  as  well  to  have 
something  a  little  different  —  a  little  new, 
you  know.  It  is  extremely  kind  of  them, 
but  the  audience,  the  back  benches,  don't 
you  know.f*  Well,  I  suppose  they  like 
variety." 

Barbara  looked  gravely  sympathetic. 

"And  it's  rather  awkward,"  Mr.  Pryor 
continued,  "young  Dickson  at  the  mill 
has  some  engagement  that  evening,  and 
won't  be  able  to  sing  '  Simon  the  Cellarer,' 
unless  I  put  it  the  first  thing." 

"  Why,  he  sings  nothing  else  !  "  Miss 
Strange  exclaimed. 


"Yes,  he  does  know  two  other  songs,  I 
believe,  but  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  too 
broadly  comic  for  such  an  entertainment 
as  this.  He  hummed  a  little  bit  of  one 
in  my  study  one  evening,  in  a  very  sub- 
dued manner,  of  course,  just  to  give  me 
an  idea.  I  saw  at  once  that  it  would 
never  do.  I  stopped  him  directly,  but  I 
found  myself  singing  the  very  objection- 
able words  about  the  parish  for  days. 
Not  aloud^  you  know,  not  aloud!'''' 

Mr.  Pryor  looked  sternly  over  the  top 
of  Miss  Strange's  head,  and  pressed  his 
lips  so  tightly  together  that  she  was  quite 
sure  he  was  singing  Mr.  Harry  Dickson's 
objectionable  song  to  himself  at  that  very 
moment. 

"  But  why  shouldn't  he  sing  '  Simon  the 
Cellarer '  at  the  beginning  just  as  well  as 
at  the  end  ?  "  she  questioned. 

"Yes,"  said  the  vicar,  "but  there  is  my 
little  reading,  of  course  that  must  come 
in  early  —  my  position  as  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  you  see.  And  I  thought  of 
something  a  little  improving,  a  short  read- 
ing out  of  a  volume  of  selections  I  happen 
to  have,  'Simon  the  Cyrenian.'" 

"  Why,  you  read  that  before,"  Barbara 
began,  and  then  stopped  and  colored. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Pryor,  "  I  did,  but 
I  don't  think  they  paid  much  attention, 
the  back  benches  were  rather  noisy  that 
evening,  and  it  is  a  nice  length,  and  seems 
very  suitable.  But  the  difficulty  is  how 
to  keep  '  Simon  the  Cellarer '  and  '  Simon 
the  Cyrenian  '  apart  on  the  programme. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  to  be  managed, 
I'm  sure.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would, 
play  us  something  appropriate  between 
the  song  and  the  reading.  I'm  afraid 
some  of  the  audience  may  smile." 

Reynold  took  his  arm  from  the  chim- 
neypiece.  "  Appropriate  to  both  Si- 
mons ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Yes,  just  so,  to  both  Simons.  At 
least,  not  exactly  that,  but  something  by 
way  of  a  transition,  I  suppose." 

"  I  wonder  what  that  would  be  like," 
Barbara  speculated.  "  I'm  really  very 
sorry  I  can't  help  you,  Mr.  Pryor." 

"Oh  never  mind,"  said  the  clergyman. 
"  1  did  tell  Dickson  he  might  change  the 
name  in  his  song,  but  he  wouldn't,  in  fact 
he  answered  rather  flippantly.  Well,  I 
suppose  I  must  find  another  reading,  but 
it's  a  pity,  v/hen  I  knew  of  this  one.  Such 
a  suitable  length  !  Unless,"  he  looked  at 
Reynold,  "  unless  your  friend " 

Reynold's  "  No  !  "  was  charged  with 
intense  astonishment  and  horror.  "  I 
can't  play  a  note,"  he  added. 
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"But  you  could  recite  something," 
Mr.  Pryor  persisted.  "  Now  that  would 
really  be  very  kind.  Something  like  "  The 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade'  —  *Into 
the  valley  of  death,'  don't  you  know, 
♦Rode  the  six  hundred'  —  that  pleases 
an  audience.  We  had  a  young  man  from 
Manchester  once  who  did  that  very  well, 
a  little  too  much  action,  perhaps,  but  re- 
markably well.     Or  something  American 

—  American  humor.  If  it  isn't  flippant  I 
see  no  objection  to  it;  one  should  not  be 
too  particular,  I  think.  And  it  is  very 
popular.     Not  flippant,  and  not  too  broad 

—  but  I  needn't  say  that  —  I  feel  very 
safe  with  you.  I'm  sure  you  would  not 
select  anything  broad." 

Harding  had  recoiled  a  step  or  two,  and 
stood  with  a  stony  gaze  of  unspeakable 
scorn.  "  It's  out  of  the  question,"  he 
said,  "  I  couldn't  think  of  such  a  thing. 
It's  utterly  impossible.  Besides,  I  shall 
be  gone." 

"Well,  I'm  very  sorry,"  said  the  vicar, 
"  I  only  thought  perhaps  you  might."  He 
turned  to  Barbara,  "  Your  other  friend 
was  so  very  kind  at  our  little  harvest 
home.  Mr.  —  I  forgot  his  name  —  but  it 
was  very  good  of  him." 

"  Mr.  Scarlett,"  said  Barbara.  She  had 
her  hand  up,  guarding  her  eyes  from  the 
flickering  brightness  of  a  log,  which  had 
just  burst  into  flame,  and  Reynold,  looking 
down  at  her,  questioned  within  himself 
whether  there  were  not  a  faint  reflection 
of  the  name  upon  her  cheek.  But  it 
might  be  his  jealous  fancy. 
,  "  Yes,  yes,  Scarlett,  so  it  was,  A  very 
amusing  young  man." 

This  soothed  the  sullen  bystander  a 
little,  though  he  hardly  knew  why,  unless 
it  might  be  that  he  fancied  that  Barbara 
would  not  like  to  hear  Mr.  Scarlett  de- 
scribed as  a  very  amusing  young  man. 
But  when  she  answered  "Very  amusing," 
with  a  certain  slight  crispness  of  tone,  it 
struck  him  that  he  would  have  preferred 
that  she  should  be  indifferent. 

The  vicar  took  his  leave  a  little  later, 
mentioning  the  duties  of  the  next  day  as 
a  reason  for  his  early  departure.  "  Must 
be  prepared,  you  know,"  he  said  as  he 
shook  hands  with  the  squire. 

Mr.  Hayes  came  back  from  the  door, 
smiling  his  little  contemptuous  smile. 
"  That  means  that  he  has  to  open  a  drawer, 
and  take  out  an  old  sermon,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  Mr.  Masters.  "  Well,  as  I  was 
saying " 

"  Does  he  always  preach  old  sermons  ?  " 
Reynold  asked  Barbara. 


"I  think  so.  They  always  look  very 
yellow,  and  they  always  seem  old." 

"Always  preaches  old  sermons,  and 
has  the  same  old  penny  readings  —  do 
you  go  }  " 

"  Oh  yes,  we  always  go.  Uncle  thinks 
we  ought  to  go,  only  he  won't  let  me  do 
anything." 

"  Do  you  want  to  do  anything  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  girl.  It  was  a  truthful 
answer,  but  her  consciousness  of  the  in- 
tense scorn  in  Harding's  voice  made  it 
doubly  prompt. 

"  But  do  you  like  going  ?  " 

She  hesitated.  "Oh  yes,  sometimes.  I 
liked  going  to  the  harvest-home  entertain- 
ment." 

"  Oh  !  "  A  pause.  "  Did  Mr.  Scarlett 
sing  '  Simon  the  Cellarer  '  1  " 

"  No,  he  did  not."  After  a  moment  sh^ 
went  on.  "They  are  not  always  penny 
readings ;  a  little  while  ago  we  had  a 
magic  lantern  and  some  sacred  music. 
They  were  views  of  the  Holy  Land,  you 
know,  that  was  why  we  had  sacred  mu- 
sic." 

"Oh!"  said  Reynold  again.  "And 
did  you  enjoy  the  views  of  the  Holy 
Land  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  so  very  much,"  she  owned. 
"They  didn't  get  the  light  right  at  first, 
and  they  were  not  very  distinct,  so  he  told 
us  all  about  Bethlehem,  and  then  found 
out  that  they  had  put  in  the  wrong  slide, 
and  it  was  the  woman  at  the  well,  so  they 
had  to  change  her,  and  then  he  told  us  all 
about  Bethlehem  over  again.  Joppa  was 
the  best,  a  fly  got  in  somewhere  and  ran 
about  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  —  it 
looked  as  big  as  a  cat.  I  shall  always  re- 
member about  Joppa  now.  Poor  Mr.  Pryor 
began  quite  gravely  "  —  Barbara  paused, 
turned  her  head  to  see  that  her  uncle  was 
sufficiently  absorbed,  and  then  softly  mim- 
icked the  clergyman's  manner  —  "'Jop- 
pa, or  Jaffa,  may  be  considered  the  port 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  built  on  a  conical 
eminence  overhanging  the  sea'  —  and 
then  he  saw  us  all  whispering  and  laugh- 
ing, and  the  fly  running  about.  He  told 
us  it  wasn't  reverent ;  he  was  dreadfully 
cross  about  it.  He  stopped  while  they 
took  Joppa  out,  and  I  suppose  they  caught 
the  fly.  Anyhow  it  never  got  in  any 
more.  Oh  yes,  it  was  rather  amusing 
altogether." 

"Was  it?" 

She  threw  her  head  back  and  looked  up 
at  him.  "You  are  laughing  at  me,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  but  it  isn't  always  so 
very  amusing  at  home." 
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His  face  softened  instantly.  "I  oughtn't 
to  have  laughed,"  he  said.     "  I   ought  to 

know "      He  could  picture  Barbara 

shut  up  with  her  smiling,  selfish,  unsym- 
pathetic little  uncle,  in  the  black  winter 
evenings  that  were  coming,  all  the  fancies 
and  dreams  of  eighteen  pent  within  those 
white-panelled  walls,  and  exhaling  sadly 
in  little  sighs  of  weariness  over  book  or 
needlework.  But  he  saw  another  picture 
too,  a  dull  London  sitting-room  whose 
dreariness  seemed  intensely  concentrated 
on  the  face  of  a  disappointed  woman. 
Life  had  held  little  more  for  him  than  for 
Barbara,  but  he  had  rejected  even  its 
dreams,  and  had  spent  his  musing  hours 
in  distilling  the  bitterness  of  scorn  from 
its  sordid  realities.  He  would  not  have 
been  cheered  by  a  magnified  fly.  **  You 
are  wiser  than  I  am,  Miss  Strange,"  he 
said  abruptly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"You  take  what  you  can  get." 

She  considered  for  a  moment.  "You 
mean  that  I  go  to  Mr.  Pryor's  entertain- 
ments, and  hear  '  Simon  the  ' " 

"  Cyrenian  !  Yes,  and  see  Joppa  in  a 
magic  lantern.  That  is  very  wise  when 
the  real  Joppa  is  out  of  reach." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Barbara  hesitat- 
ingly, "that  I  ever  very  particularly 
wanted  to  go  to  Joppa." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Harding,  "but  being 
some  way  ofiE  it  will  serve  for  all  the  unat- 
tainable places  where  we  do  want  to  be. 
'Joppa  may  be  considered  the  port  of 
Jerusalem  '  —  wasn't  that  what  Mr.  Pryor 
said?"  He  repeated  it  slowly  as  if  the 
words  pleased  him.  "  And  where  do  you 
really  want  to  go  ?  " 

"To  Paris,"  said  Barbara,  with  a  world 
of  longing  in  the  word.  "  To  Paris,  and 
then  to  Italy.  And  then  —  oh,  anywhere  ! 
But  to  Paris  first." 

"  Paris  !  "  Harding  seemed  to  be  re- 
cording her  choice.  "  Well,  that  sounds 
possible  enough.  Surely  you  may  count 
on  Paris  one  of  these  days,  Miss  Strange  ; 
and  meanwhile  you  can  have  a  look  at  it 
with  the  help  of  the  magic  lantern." 

She  laughed.     "  Not  Mr.  Pryor's." 

"  Oh  no,  not  Mr.  Pryor's.  I  shouldn't 
fancy  there  were  any  Parisian  slides  in  his. 
But  I  suspect  you  have  a  magic  lantern 
of  your  own  which  shows  it  to  you  when- 
ever you  please. 

"  Pretty  often,"  she  confessed. 

The  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  a  tardy 
request  for  some  music  from  Mr.  Mas- 
ters. Barbara  went  obediently  to  the 
piano,  and  Reynold  followed  her.  She 
would  rather  he  had  stayed  by  the  fire- 


side ;  his  conscientious  attempts  to  turn 
the  leaf  at  the  right  time  confused  her 
dreadfully,  and  she  dared  not  say  to  him 
as  she  might  have  done  to  another  man, 
"  I  like  to  turn  the  pages  for  myself, 
please."  Suppose  he  should  be  hurt  or 
vexed?  She  was  learning  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  kind  of  thunder-cloud,  out  of 
which,  without  a  moment's  warning,  came 
flashes  of  passion,  of  feeling,  of  resolu- 
tion, of  fury,  of  scorn.  She  did  not  know 
what  drew  them  down.  So  she, accepted 
his  attentions,  and  smiled  her  gratitude. 
If  only  ("Yes,  please !"  in  answer  to  an 
inquiring  glance)  —  if  only  he  would  al- 
ways be  too  soon,  or  always  a  little  too 
late  !  Instead  of  which  he  arrived  at  a 
tolerable  average  by  virtue  of  the  variety 
of  his  failures.  Worst  of  all  was  a  terri- 
ble moment  of  uncertainty,  when,  having 
turned  too  soon,  he  thought  of  turning 
back.     "  No,  no  !  "  cried  Barbara. 

"  I'm  very  stupid,"  said  Harding,  "  I'm 
afraid  I  put  you  out."  "No,  no,"  again 
from  Barbara,  while  her  busy  fingers 
worked  unceasingly.  "  Couldn't  you  give 
me  just  a  little  nod  when  it's  time?"  A 
brief  pause,  during  which  his  eyes  are 
fixed  with  agonized  intensity  on  her  head, 
a  fact  of  which  she  is  painfully  conscious, 
though  her  own  are  riveted  on  the  page 
before  her.  She  nods  spasmodically,  and 
Reynold  turns  the  leaf  so  hurriedly  that 
it  comes  sliding  down  upon  the  flying 
hands,  and  has  to  be  caught  and  replaced. 
As  usual,  displeasure  at  his  own  clumsi- 
ness makes  him  sullen  and  silent,  and  he 
stands  back  without  a  word  when  the  per- 
formance is  over.  Mr.  Masters  thanks, 
applauds,  talks  a  little  in  the  style  which 
for  the  last  forty  years  or  so  he  has 
considered  appropriate  to  the  young  la- 
dies of  his  acquaintance,  and  finally  says 
good-night,  and  bows  himself  out  of  the 
room. 

Mr.  Hayes  stands  on  the  rug,  and  hides 
a  little  yawn  behind  his  little  hand.  "  Is 
Masters  trying  to  make  himself  agreea- 
ble?' he  asks.  "Let  me  know  if  I  am 
to  look  out  for  another  housekeeper,  Bar- 
bara." 

Barbara  has  no  brilliant  reply  ready. 
The  hackneyed  joke  displeases  her.  As 
her  uncle  speaks,  she  can  actually  see 
Littlemere,  the  village  where  the  small 
squire  lives;  a  three-cornered  green,  tuft- 
ed with  rushy  grass,  with  a  cow  and  half- 
a-dozen  geese  on  it;  a  few  cottages,  with 
their  week's  wash  hung  out  to  dry;  a 
round  pond,  green  with  duckweed  ;  a  small 
alehouse;  a  couple  of  white,  treeless 
roads,  leading  away  into   the  world,  but 
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apparently  serving  only  for  the  laborers 
who  plod  out  in  the  morninor  and  home  at 
night;  an  ugly  little  schoolhouse  of  red 
brick  and  slate ;  and  Littlemere  Hall, 
square,  white,  and  bare,  set  down  like  a 
large  box  in  the  middle  of  a  dreary  gar- 
den. She  cannot  help  picturing  herself 
there,  with  Mr.  Masters,  caught  and  pris- 
oned ;  the  idea  is  utterly  absurd,  but  it  is 
hideous,  as  hateful  as  if  an  actual  hand 
were  laid  on  her.  She  shrinks  back  and 
frowns.  ".You  needn't  get  anybody  just 
yet,"  she  says. 

"  Very  good,"  her  uncle  replies.  "  Give 
me  a  month's  warning,  that's  all  I  ask." 
He  yawns  again,  and  looks  at  his  watch. 
Reynold  takes  the  hint,  and  his  candle, 
and  goes. 

"Good  riddance  !"  says  the  little  man 
on  the  rug.  "Of  all  the  ill-mannered, 
cross-grained  fellows  I  ever  met,  there 
goes  the  worst!  A  Rothwell!  He's 
worse  than  any  Rothwell,  and  not  the 
genuine  thing  either!  Can't  he  behave 
decently  to  my  friends  at  my  own  table? 
What  does  he  mean  by  his  confounded 
rudeness?  Masters  is  a  better  man  than 
ever  he  will  be  !  " 

Barbara  shuts  the  piano,  and  lays  her 
music  straight.  Poor  little  Barbara,  try- 
ing with  little  soft  speeches  and  judicious 
silences  to  steer  her  light-winged  course 
among  these  angry  men,  is  sorely  per- 
plexed sometimes.  Now  as  Mr.  Hayes 
mutters  something  about  "an  unlicked 
cub,"  she  thinks  it  best  to  say,  "Well, 
uncle,  it  isn't  for  very  long.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing will  soon  be  going  away." 

"Yes,  he'll  soon  be  going  away,  and 
for  good  too  !  Never  will  he  set  foot  in- 
side Mitchelhurst  Place  again  —  I  can 
tell  him  that !  When  he  crosses  the  thresh- 
old he  crosses  it  once  for  all.  Never 
again  —  never  again  !  " 

This  time  Barbara,  who  is  looking  to 
the  fastenings  of  the  windows,  is  in  no 
haste  to  speak.  She  feels  as  if  she  had 
been  conspiring  with  Harding,  and,  re- 
membering their  schemes  for  his  return, 
her  uncle's  reiterated  assurances  ring  odd- 
ly and  mockingly  in  her  ears.  "  When 
he  crosses  the  threshold,  he  crosses  it 
once  for  all."  No,  he  does  not!  He  is 
going  away  to  work,  he  will  come  back 
and  buy  the  Place  of  Mr.  Croft,  he  will 
be  living  there  for  years  and  years  when 
poor  Uncle  Hayes  is  dead  and  gone.  And 
she,  Barbara,  has  done  it  all.  With  a 
word  and  a  look  she  has  given  a  master 
to  Mitchelhurst. 

But,  being  a  prudent  girl,  she  merely 
says  good-night. 
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The  beauty  that  has  been  thought  beau- 
tiful for  two  hundred  years  is  worth  ex- 
amining; for  in  matters  of  art  time  is  the 
final  judge.  Fashions  come  and  go  ;  to 
have  outlived  many  fashions,  yet  always 
to  have  been  thought  admirable,  is  per- 
haps the  highest  distinction  that  human 
work  can  attain.  This  distinction  Wren's 
work,  or  some  of  it,  has  undoubtedly 
gained;  if  we  can  find  out  how,  we  shall 
have  taken  one  step,  not  towards  copying, 
but  towards  equalling,  or  perhaps  even 
excelling  it. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  both  in  England 
and  out  of  it,  much  architecture  remains 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time  longer 
than  Wren's.  But  his  work  has  this  great 
interest  for  us  —  that  it  was  done  within 
the  modern  period.  It  was  produced  under 
conditions  like  our  own,  and  not  in  that 
"once  upon  a  time"  about  which  all  as- 
sertions may  be  risked,  and  in  which  noth- 
ing, it  appears,  was  impossible.  Hapless 
art-prophets,  dragged  through  rough 
places  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  a  theory, 
mutter  ceaseless  maledictions  against  the 
modern  world.  Our  only  chance,  it  seems, 
is  to  get  back  to  the  age  of  miracles,  when 
every  workman,  they  assure  us,  did  as  he 
listed,  and  when  the  fortuitous  concur- 
rence of  all  the  bits  of  work  produced  such 
things  as  Lincoln  or  Salisbury  Catheidral. 
Wren,  like  ourselves,  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  living  in  those  remarkable  times. 
He  had  to  plan  his  churches  himself,  and 
not  to  see  them  slowly  evolved  by  unde- 
signed coincidences  of  doors  and  windows 
and  roofs.  His  drawings  were  worked 
from,  and  his  buildings  built  by,  no  soci- 
ety of  preternaturally  gifted  artists,  but 
by  such  bricklayers  and  masons  and  car- 
penters as  we  still  see  around  us.  "  I  am 
as  you  are,  so  are  they;  all  mortal"  — 
Wren  might  have  said  to  us.  And  yet, 
with  no  living  style  to  help  him,  with  no- 
body, except  an  occasional  carver  or  a 
smith,  to  design  the  smallest  fragment  of 
his  detail,  he  carried  on  the  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Age  church-builders  further  than 
they  themselves  had  taken  them,  and  left 
work  behind  him  which  would  have  made 
them  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  brother. 

Architecture,  like  music  and  the  drama, 
is  an  art  which  needs  for  each  of  its 
works  one  composer  and  many  execu- 
tants. If  the  building,  the  oratorio,  or 
the  play  is  to  be  perfect,  some  at  least  of 
the  executants  must  themselves  be  art- 
ists. The  great  difficulty  of  the  modern 
architect  is  that  so  few  of  the  executants 
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in  his  art  are  anything  more  than  mechan- 
ics. A  large  proportion  of  them  must  have 
been  no  more  than  this  at  the  best  of  times  ; 
and  architecture  so  far  differs  from  other 
arts,  that  for  many  of  its  executants  no 
more  than  this  is  needed.  A  common  ex- 
cavator, it  is  evident,  can  dig  a  trench,  a 
common  bricklayer  can  build  a  wall,  with- 
out needing  to  have  anything  of  the  artist 
in  his  composition.  As  regards  the  ma- 
jority of  men,  plain  mechanical  work  is  all 
they  can  do,  and  all  they  wish  to  do;  and 
such  work,  in  the  main,  is  what  even  the 
greatest  architectural  achievements  are 
made  up  of.  In  stages  far  above  digging 
and  walling  there  is  very  much  indeed  to 
be  done  that  requires  nothing  more  than 
good  workmanlike  ability.  Nearly  all 
those  features  of  a  building,  very  numer- 
ous and  very  important,  which  consist  of 
straight  lines  and  circular  curves,  can  be 
perfectly  worked  from  drawings  by  any 
one  with  fair  mechanical  skill.  The  archi- 
tect has  only  to  see  that  they  are  well  de- 
signed, and  there  are  plenty  of  workmen, 
even  now,  who  will  take  care  that  they  are 
well  executed.  But  the  critical  point  is 
passed  when  we  come  to  features  which  a 
drawing  cannot  fully  explain.  The  me- 
chanical workman  can  produce  from  draw- 
ings the  largest  arch-moulding,  the  most 
complex  nave-pier,  the  finest  window  trac- 
ery ;  and  from  the  same  drawing  of  such 
things  every  competent  workman  will  pro- 
duce, practically,  the  same  result.  The 
reason  is,  that  every  point  about  them  can 
be  absolutely  fixed  and  settled  by  lines 
and  figures,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
opening  in  them,  or  only  the  smallest  con- 
ceivable opening,  for  the  workman's  art 
power,  even  if  he  has  any.  But  all  this  is 
changed  at  once  when  we  come  to  details 
which  a  drawing  cannot  perfectly  explain. 
The  mere  mechanic  is  equal  to  the  largest 
geometrical  pattern,  but  not  to  the  small- 
est piece  of  leaf-ornament,  much  less  to 
ornament  of  a  higher  class.  All  sorts  of 
mysterious  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
the  difference;  because,  like  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  art  theorists  "love  to  lose  them- 
selves in  an  (9  altitudo^^''  and  because  the 
real  explanation  is  too  simple  and  obvious 
to  leave  opportunities  for  fine  writing  and 
declamation.  The  plain  fact,  however,  is, 
that  the  mere  mechanic  can  only  go  with 
safety  as  far  as  he  is  guided ;  that  he  can- 
not be  guided,  except  by  way  of  partial 
suggestion,  where  difficult  and  complex 
forms  come  in,  and  that  therefore  in  the 
latter  case  an  artist-workman  is  wanted, 
who,  in  his  own  special  department,  can 
guide  himself. 
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It  happened  to  Wren,  as  it  happens  to 
us,  that  he  found  mechanical  workmen 
plentiful,  and  really  artistic  ones  scarce. 
How  this  state  of  things  came  about  was 
not  for  him  the  first  and  most  pressing 
question.  And  since  in  this  world  the 
material  is  always  threatening  to  choke 
the  spiritual,  and  the  tangible  the  ideal, 
the  form  of  the  question  ought  perhaps  in 
any  case  to  be  reversed.  It  would  be 
more  pertinent  to  ask  how  artistic  work- 
men could  ever  have  been  abundant,  than 
why  in  the  modern  period  they  should  be 
rare.  In  the  best  of  times  inventive 
power  could  not  have  been  universal ;  in 
the  best  of  times  Goethe's  aphorism  must 
have  been  true,  that  all  need  the  beautiful 
and  few  can  produce  it.  The  po^-er  of 
producing  it,  however,  may  be  prized  or 
scorned,  cherished  or  neglected,  encour- 
aged or  repressed.  In  the  great  ages  of 
architecture,  an  artist,  even  in  the  hum- 
blest rank,  had  a  career  before  him.  His 
worth  was  recognized,  his  name  was 
known,  and  he  had  a  share  of  the  honor 
which  in  baser  times  is  given  to  money 
alone.  For  this  honor  and  recognition  he 
had  not  to  depend  on  the  slow  perceptions 
of  the  outside  world.  Whatever  his  craft, 
it  was  organized;  and  organized  not  as  a 
mere  machine  for  supporting  strikes  and 
keeping  up  wages,  but  still  more  as  an 
academy  of  art,  so  far  as  art  was  con- 
cerned with  it.  Every  workman  was  thus 
known  and  judged  by  those  who  could 
judge  him  best.  If  he  had  ability,  it  was 
noticed  and  trained  ;  and  with  a  powerful 
society  to  support  it,  might  become  at 
last  the  pride  of  his  country  at  large. 
Such  organization  as  this  has  long  since 
ceased.  What.ever  good  modern  trades- 
unions  may  have  done,  they  have  not 
opened,  nor,  I  fear,  attempted  to  open,  a 
career  to  talent,  unless  perchance  that 
talent  lay  in  the  one  particular  of  plausi- 
ble speech.  Rather  may  the  workman 
who  seeks  to  improve  his  work  be  thank- 
ful if  they  abstain  from  thrusting  him 
down  again  to  the  common  level ;  and  he 
lives  his  life,  not  as  a  leader  in  a  useful 
and  respected  profession,  but  only  as  one 
poor  man  among  countless  thousands  of 
the  poor.  He  is  lost  in  the  crowd;  his 
powers,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  un- 
appreciated, and  he  soon  learns  that  the 
way  to  respect  and  competence  now  is  not 
to  do  his  work  better,  but  to  do  a  better- 
paid  kind  of  work.  He  passes  from  the 
cream  of  the  working  class  to  the  dregs 
of  the  trading  class,  and  this  wise  world 
of  ours  points  him  out  as  a  man  who  has 
risen. 
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This,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  in 
which  Wren  found  himself:  the  state  in 
which  his  successors  still  unhappily  find 
themselves  :  a  state  in  which  hardly  any 
workman  will  remain  a  workman,  if  he  is 
clever  enough  to  make  ci  living  in  some 
other  way.  So  Wren,  like  ourselves, 
could  get  almost  any  work  done  which 
needed  a  mechanic,  and  almost  none  which 
needed  an  artist-workman.  Too  wise  to 
attempt  impossibilities,  he  trusted  en- 
tirely to  work  which  mechanics  can  do. 
A  great  thinker  can  more  or  less  express 
his  thoughts  through  any  medium;  and 
Wren,  in  default  of  a  better  one,  ex- 
pressed his  through  mere  mechanical 
labor.  He  gave  up,  broadly  speaking,  all 
reliance  on  carving,  sculpture,  and  colored 
ornament,  and  made  up  his  designs  out 
of  such  details  as  can  be  worked  with  cer- 
tainty from  drawings.  His  whole  depen- 
dence was  placed  on  architecture  proper; 
on  general  forms  and  proportions,  on 
beauty  of  plan  and  impressiveness  of  con- 
struction, on  graceful  outlines  and  grand 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  Here,  and 
not  in  their  minor  features,  lies  the  great 
strength  of  his  works.  Their  decoration 
would  often  be  better  away.  The  wildly 
draped  saints  that  break  the  sky-line  of 
St.  Paul's,  the  puffy-cheeked  cherubs  that 
look  down  from  its  lower  levels,  have  no 
great  interest,  probably,  for  any  one.  It 
is  the  fashion  to  praise  Grinling  Gibbons's 
festoons,  and  they  doubtless  contain  spir- 
ited copies  of  a  fruiterer's  stock  in  trade. 
But  when  all  is  summed  up,  it  was  not 
much  that  the  decorators  did  for  Wren. 
They  carved  him  apples  and  pears  by  the 
bushel,  pouting  faces  by  the  score,  and 
men  in  blankets  by  the  dozen  ;  but  the 
net  value  of  all  these  he  seems  to  have 
known  as  well  as  we  do.  This  knowledge 
he  showed  by  not  relying  on  them  in  the 
least.  It  had  not  been  discovered  in  his 
time  that  there  could  be  nothing  artistic 
about  a  building  but  its  ornaments  —  that 
it  must  needs  have  "ciphers  and  stucco 
twiddlings  everywhere."  He  conceived 
of  architecture  as  a  thing  quite  indepen- 
dent of  carving,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
though  gladly  admitting  them  all  when 
they  could  be  had.  But  seeing  that  in  his 
time,  as  in  ours,  they  could  not  really  be 
had,  except  in  small  quantities  and  by 
great  good  fortune,  he  made  his  build- 
ings, in  the  main,  complete  without  them. 
It  was  not  often  that  he  tolerated  mere 
pretences  of  them  ;  and  he  never  covered 
his  churches,  as  London  street  fronts 
were  covered  some  ten  years  ago,  with 
the  decoration  that  does  not  decorate,  and 


the  ornament  that  does  not  adorn.  He 
found  it  possible  to  put  his  highest  inven- 
tions into  shapes  which  a  common  brick- 
layer or  mason  can  execute;  and  thus, 
from  the  misfortune  of  having  no  artist- 
workmen  under  him,  he  plucked  the  glory 
that  all  the  beauty  of  his  buildings  is  his 
own.  So  much  one  architect  can  do,  for 
so  much  one  architect  has  done. 

Wren,  moreover,  was  thrown  upon  a 
time  when  there  was  no  living  style,  at 
least  for  monumental  works;  and  this 
must  have  been  to  him,  as  it  is  still  to  us, 
no  help,  but  a  great  hindrance.  When 
the  old  unions  of  architects,  artist-work- 
men, and  mechanics  were  broken  up, 
styles,  as  progressive  things,  came  to  an 
end.  For  no  one  man  can  produce  a 
style,  or  by  himself  do  much  to  improve  it. 
Every  style  is  the  product  of  many  minds, 
working  together  for  many  years.  It  is 
the  result  of  combination,  and  its  growth 
stops  when  the  combination  ceases.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  new  forms  of  combi- 
nation will  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones. 
It  may  be  that  art  societies  and  journals, 
and  the  present  unparalleled  facilities  for 
studying  contemporary  work,  are  even 
now  bringing  many  minds  to  bear  on  the 
same  questions,  and  are  so,  in  new  ways, 
beginning  to  make  a  living  style  again 
possible.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the 
urgent  question  for  us,  as  it  was  for  Wren, 
is  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  its  absence. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  For  while  styles  were  growing  and 
flourishing,  people  took  them  for  granted, 
and  looked  beyond  them,  just  as  they  take 
their  own  language  for  granted,  and  look 
beyond  the  mere  accuracy  with  which  it 
is  spoken,  to  the  ideas  which  the  speaker 
has  to  convey.  But  since,  some  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  styles  ceased  their 
development,  and  became  like  dead  lan- 
guages, they  have  been  treated  with  a 
blind  reverence  such  as  they  never  had 
before.  To  those  who  first  developed 
them,  they  were  only  a  means  of  making 
their  buildings  harmonious  and  beautiful; 
to  those  who  have  since  copied  them  they 
have  too  often  been  looked  on  as  an  all- 
sufficient  end  in  themselves.  A  "battle 
of  the  styles  "  has  raged  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  is  scarcely  over  yet.  People 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down  to 
bring  in  a  new  style.  Within  living  mem- 
ory the  Roman  style,  the  Greek  style,  the 
Italian  style,  the  middle  Gothic  and 
the  early  Gothic,  the  late  Gothic  and  the 
"Queen  Anne,"  or  Flemish  Renaissance, 
have  all  been  in  fashion  by  turns.  Men 
of  great  literary  power  have  made  it  the 
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business  of  their  lives  to  write  on  style, 
and  if  half  they  have  said  could  be  relied 
on,  to  adopt  the  right  style  would  be  sal- 
vation, and  the  wrong  one,  destruction. 

To  Wren,  on  the  contrary,  style  was 
not  an  end  but  a  means.  He  had  thoughts 
to  express,  and  it  was  through  style  that 
he  expressed  them;  he  had  experiments 
to  try,  and  style  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  trying  them.  With  weaker  men,  style 
tends  to  become  a  substitute  for  thought. 
They  find  in  it  a  useful  stock  of  ready- 
made  details,  which  can  be  applied  to  any 
shapeless  mass,  and  which,  to  people  who 
know  no  better,  will  give  that  mass  the 
appearance  of  architecture.  They  learn 
their  style;  they  lay  it  on  as  far  as  money 
will  go;  and  they  think  that  this  is  what 
it  is  to  be  an  architect.  No  style,  how- 
ever, has  more  than  a  limited  number  of 
fundamental  forms,  and,  used  in  this  way, 
its  novelty  cannot  last  long.  Its  admir- 
ers grow  weary  of  it ;  it  ^oes  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  another  style  comes  in  ;  and  this, 
in  brief,  is  almost  a  complete  history  of 
modern  architecture. 

Every  style,  good  or  bad,  must  count  on 
being  out  of  fashion  some  day;  and  when 
that  day  comes,  the  difference  between 
the  artists  who  used  it  as  a  means  and  the 
pseudo-artists  who  rested  in  it  as  an  end 
grows  sufficiently  clear.  That  day  has 
long  since  come  to  Wren's  work.  It  has 
been  in  fashion  and  out  of  fashion,  till  so 
much  of  it  as  deserves  to  endure  has  final- 
ly taken  its  place  above  fashion.  It  has 
done  so  because,  apart  from  the  mere 
style,  which  is  all  that  a  careless  observer 
sees,  there  is  something  admirable  in  the 
very  essence  of  it;  because,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  dress,  which  Wren  bor- 
rowed, we  always  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
inner  form,  v/uich  hecreaud.  The  same 
sort  of  dress,  indeed,  still  meets  us  every- 
where, and  goes  by  the  name  of  "modern 
classic;"  but  the  difference  is,  that  we 
seldom  find  the  same  sort  of  form  beneath 
it.  Imagine  all  the  detail  removed:  in 
Wren's  best  work  there  will  still  be  left  a 
beautiful  design,  while  in  most  modern 
classic  there  will  only  be  a  shapeless  mass 
of  haphazard  building.  All  that  people 
will  see  in  this  latter  sort  of  work  some 
day,  will  be  its  shapelessness/Z/^j  its  un- 
fashionableness.  In  Wren's  masterpieces, 
on  the  contrary,  the  beauty  of  the  main 
forms  is  striking  enough  to  overpower  the 
triteness  of  the  minor  features.  The  in- 
ner thought,  which  was  the  master's  own, 
shines  through  the  too  familiar  ornaments 
with  which  he  surrounded  it.  It  is  beau- 
tiful without  counting  its  style ;  it  is  beauti- 


ful even  if  its  style  offends  us.  True 
architecture,  then,  can  be  produced  in 
times  and  places  where  there  is  no  living 
style.  It  was  possible  for  Wren  to  pro- 
duce it,  and,  if  they  act  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, it  must  be  equally  possible  for  his 
successors.  This  is  far  from  implying 
tliat  they  should  adopt  the  same  type  of 
detail.  It  implies,  rather,  that  they  should 
think  the  type  of  detail  a  secondary  thing, 
and  the  forms  and  proportions  which  un- 
derlie the  details  the  chief  thingf  of  all. 

The  great  things  in  Wren's  work,  then, 
are  its  types  of  plan  and  composition.  It 
would  be  misleading  to  say,  without  ex- 
planation, that  they  are  mediaeval ;  but  all 
their  affinities  are  non-classic.  They  be- 
long to  the  post-Roman  world  —  to  the 
civilizations  which  succeeded  those  of  the 
ancients,  and  in  which  artists  everywhere 
broke  through  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  all  excellence  had  previously  been 
sought  for.  The  Greek  ideal  only  admit- 
ted a  very  few  out  of  the  endlessly  varied 
forms  which  Nature  offers  or  imagination 
suggests.  It  sought,  not  the  highest,  but 
the  most  faultless  things;  and  the  most 
faultless  things  are  few.  In  much  of  the 
material  which  art  has  to  work  on,  merits 
on  one  side  are  paid  for  by  defects  on  an- 
other. The  merits,  it  is  true,  may  often 
be  far  higher  than  any  which  belong  to 
the  faultless  class.  An  artist  may  per- 
haps say  of  forms  what  President  Lincoln 
said  of  men:  "It  is  my  experience  that 
those  who  have  no  faults  have  uncom- 
monly few  virtues;"  and  maybe  willing 
to  lose  a  little  in  order  to  gain  much.  But 
this  was  not  the  way  of  the  Greeks.  No 
amount  of  beauty  tempted  them  to  con- 
done a  blemish  ;  and  thus  they  rejected 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  materials  which 
were  ready  to  their  hands.  Greek  art,  in 
this  way,  came  to  hold  the  same  position 
in  the  realm  of  the  actual  and  the  possible 
which  the  Greek  nation  held  in  the  habit- 
able globe.  It  was  equally  wonderful  and 
brilliant,  but  the  space  it  occupied  was 
equally  small :  it  was  a  point  of  light  in  a 
universe  of  darkness. 

A  Roman  ideal,  at  least  in  architecture, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed.  The 
Romans  simply  borrowed  Greek  details 
and  misapplied  them.  But  as  the  Roman 
Empire  was  breaking  up,  the  boundaries 
which  were  set  to  human  invention  broke 
up  too.  The  artist  found  a  whole  infinity 
of  life  and  interest  outside  the  four  walls 
within  which  his  predecessors  had  been 
immured;  and  instead  of  trying  any  longer 
to  make  a  small  artificial  world  according 
to  his  own  standard  of  perfection,  he  ac- 
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cepted  the  real  world  for  better  or  for 
worse.  Nothing  that  was  human,  nothing 
that  was  natural,  nothing  that  was  in  har- 
mony with  a  healthy  imagination,  was  any 
longer  alien  to  him :  he  found  nothing 
common  or  unclean. 

Wren,  by  his  inmost  nature  and  prefer- 
ences, was  an  architect  of  this  post-Ro- 
man type.  It  is  only  the  dress  of  his 
buildings  that  can  be  called  classic:  their 
fundamental  design  belongs  to  that  sub- 
sequent and  far  wider  growth  of  art  which 
includes  all  the  indigenous  architecture  of 
Europe  for  the  last  fourteen  centuries. 
From  all  this,  without  distinction  of  date 
or  country,  he  was  prepared  to  take  sug- 
gestions whenever  they  suited  him.  Post- 
Roman  styles  Wren  had  deliberately 
renounced,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  di- 
versions in  English  perpendicular;  but 
post-Roman  ways  of  planning  and  group- 
ing belonged  to  the  very  essence  of  his 
being.  To  call  his  spirit  mediaeval,  how- 
ever, would  be  to  misname  it.  The  term 
is  too  narrow  in  its  origin,  and  custom 
has  narrowed  it  still  more.  It  is  not  the 
spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  alone  that  is 
meant,  but  the  spirit  of  the  last  fourteen 
hundred  years  —  a  spirit  which  survived 
its  transient  eclipse  by  eighteenth-century 
formalism,  and  which  is  as  powerful  to- 
day as  ever  before.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the 
northern  nations,  —  of  Gauls  and  Celts 
and  Teutons:  the  spirit  which  prefers  the 
free  to  the  formal,  the  strong  to  the  smooth 
—  the  whole  of  man  and  nature  to  that 
little  selection  which  satisfied  the  Greeks. 
Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  it  is  the  spirit 
of  our  race.  Plainly  confessed  or  hidden 
under  strange  disguise,  it  is  always  with 
us  ;  and  Wren,  for  his  part,  could  no  more 
get  rid  of  it  than  could  the  monks  of  some 
twenty  generations  before.  They,  like 
him,  had  their  classic  ambitions.  As  he 
thought  the  Latin  style,  so  they  thought 
the  Latin  language  much  finer  than  the 
English  one.  They  dreamed,  perhaps,  of 
emulating  the  Augustan  poets;  but  instead 
of  epics  in  hexameters,  they  wrote  hymns 
in  rhyme;  and  though  they  admired  the 
^neid,  they  left  us  the  Dies  Ires. 

To  see  how  this  free,  non-classic  spirit 
shows  itself  through  the  thin  veneer  of 
Wren's  classic  detail,  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  tower  of  Bow  Church,  Cheapside. 
This,  in  its  general  design,  belongs  to  the 
most  perfect  and  fully  developed  of  all 
the  tower-types  which  the  genius  of  the 
Middle  Ages  conceived,  and,  as  will  pres- 
ently appear,  it  is  in  some  respects  an 
advance  even  on  this.  Nothing  that  is 
Greek  or  Roman  exists  of  this  type :  noth- 


ing, we  may  be  sure,  ever  did  exist.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  not  great  tower- 
builders,  and  those  towers  in  Rome  which 
seem  most  to  have  preserved  the  old  tra- 
ditions are  plain  and  square.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  the  cajnpanili  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria in  Cosmedin,  Santa  Francesca  Ro- 
mana,  and  San  Giorgio  al  Velabro :  all 
much  later  than  any  pure  classic  work, 
but  all  showing  the  classic  uninventive- 
ness  at  every  turn.  For  Roman  tradi- 
tions long  lingered  in  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Rome  itself.  There  was  a  constant 
struijgle  there  between  the  classic  and 
the  post-classic  elements;  and  sometimes 
one  gained  the  upper  hand,  sometimes 
the  other.  Still,  occasionally  there,  and 
always  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  new, 
daring,  imaginative  spirit  finally  had  its 
way.  Tower-builders  were  no  longer  sat- 
isfied with  four  hig^h  walls  for  their  design. 
Instead  of  plain,  square  plans,  they  tried 
squares  broken  by  piers  and  buttresses  ; 
they  tried  polygons  and  even  circles.  But 
their  most  complex  and  yet  most  success- 
ful designs  were  made  by  placing  one 
kind  of  plan  above  another.  It  would 
need  a  book,  not  an  article,  to  describe 
the  endless  variety  of  compositions  which 
were  formed  in  this  way.  Sometimes,  as 
at  Bari,  at  Pistoia,  and  at  Murano,  they 
set  a  smaller  square  tower  on  the  top  of  a 
larger  one.  At  other  times  —  for  instance 
at  San  Gottardo,  Milan,  and  at  St.  Nicho- 
las, Frankfort  —  they  combined  a  larger 
and  a  smaller  polygon  in  the  same  way; 
while  in  the  great  tower  at  Andernach, 
and  in  some  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
churches,  we  even  find  a  polygon  placed 
above  a  circle.  A  still  better  effect,  how- 
ever, was  gained  by  placing  an  octagonal 
super-tower,  or  *'  lantern^"  on  a  square 
sub-tower;  and  on  this  combination  are 
based  some  of  the  finest  steeples  all  over 
Europe.  It  ensures  of  itself  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower  shall  look  strong, 
and  the  upper  part  light;  that,  at  least  in 
the  corner  view,  the  structure  shall  seem 
to  diminish  as  it  rises,  and  that  the  higher 
part,  from  its  increased  number  of  sides 
and  angles,  shall  attract  the  eye  by  its 
superior  richness. 

All  these  are  valuable  qualities  in  a 
tower  scheme;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  square  towers  with  octag- 
onal lanterns  found  admirers  everywhere. 
But,  used  as  they  were  in  Italy  —  at  Cre- 
mona and  Modena,  for  example  —  they 
still  had  two  great  defects.  The  octago- 
nal tower  was  cut  off  from  the  square  one 
by  heavy  cornices  and  parapets ;  there 
was  no  vital  connection  binding  the  two 
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into  one  design.  That  was  the  first  fault. 
The  second  one  was,  that  on  an  angular 
view  the  flat-topped  corners  of  the  square 
stood  out  far  beyond  the  octagon,  and 
made  an  unpleasant  break  in  the  other- 
wise aspiring  outline.  Various  expedients 
were  tried  to  remove  these  imperfections. 
In  many  cases  the  angles  of  the  square 
were  sloped  off  towards  the  oblique  sides 
of  the  octagon  ;  more  rarely,  the  two  w^ere 
united  by  gables  ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
octagon  was  set  angle-wise,  so  as  to  re- 
duce in  this  way  the  flats  over  the  corners 
of  the  square.  But  the  best  solution  of 
the  problem  was  found  in  carrying  up  pin- 
nacles or  turrets  over  these  unmanageable 
corners  —  thus  getting  rid  of  their  jarring 
horizontal  sky-lines,  and  enhancing  the 
richness  of  the  upper  stage  by  features 
which  admitted  of  almost  endless  variety. 
This  was  the  extreme  point  which  tower 
design  had  reached  before  Wren  arose ; 
this  was  its  furthest  development  in  com- 
plexity and  in  grace.  We  find  this  devel- 
opment variously  worked  out  in  very  many 
of  the  great  churches  on  the  Continent  — 
at  Chartres,  at  Laon,  at  Coutances,  at  Sen- 
lis,  and  St.  Ouen,  Rouen  ;  at  Strasburg, 
Freiburg,  and  Vienna ;  at  Burgos  and  Tar- 
ragona. In  England  we  have  examples  of 
it  in  the  western  tower  at  Ely,  and  in  many 
smaller  churches,  such  as  Tong,  Masham, 
Wilby,  and  Chester-le-Street.  All  these 
iypes  are  different,  though  all  are  beauti- 
ful; but  it  was  Wren's  good  fortune  to 
devise  a  fresh  difference,  and  by  means  of 
it  a  novel  beauty.  In  all  the  examples 
just  quoted  the  super-tower  was  octago- 
nal ;  by  a  stroke  of  genius,  which,  lest  he 
should  introduce  a  discordant  form,  *a 
Gothic  architect  could  hardly  have  ven- 
tured on,  Wren  made  his  super-tower 
circular.  Such  things  had  been,  though 
rarely,  in  the  earlier  round-arched  styles. 
There  is  a  little -known  specimen  at 
Saintes  —  a  better-known  one  at  Poitiers, 
and  a  celebrated  one  at  Amalfi  —  which, 
"glittering  with  green  and  yellow  tiles, 
like  dragon's  scales,"  as  a  modern  writer 
describes  it,  has  been  a  favorite  subject 
with  painters.  None  of  these,  however, 
even  making  all  allowance  for  the  differ- 
ence of  style,  have  any  noticeable  resem- 
blance to  Bow  Church,  and  none  of  them, 
in  all  probability,  were  known  to  Wren. 
What  he  did  was,  not  to  return  to  a  tenta- 
tive Romanesque  type,  but  to  make  an 
advance  on  the  fully  developed  Gothic 
one  ;  of  course,  with  the  determination, 
here  as  elsewhere,  that  all  the  Gothic  de- 
tail should  be  translated  into  his  own 
favorite  Roman. 


We  have  seen  how  Wren  came  by  the 
primary  idea  of  his  tower  :  it  remains  to 
glance  at  his  way  of  working  it  out.  The 
sub-tower,  like  most  of  his,  is  plain  and 
square  —  too  plain,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  say,  till  we  remember  its  position. 
Bow  Church  was  built  when  the  city  was 
rising  from  its  ashes,  more  fireproof,  but 
scarcely  less  crowded,  than  before  it  was 
destroyed.  Wren  had  done  his  best  to 
have  it  rebuilt  with  a  view  to  light  and  air 
and  traffic;  in  thoroughfares  of  a  width 
which  to  his  contemporaries  seemed 
extravagant  and  unheard  of.  Being  an 
artist  they  felt  that  he  must  be  unpracti- 
cal, and  he  met  with  the  usual  treatment 
of  men  who  look  a  little  further  forward 
than  their  neighbors.  The  city  lanes 
were  rebuilt  as  narrow  as  before  ;  the  halls 
and  churches  were  shut  in  and  hidden. 
Till  the  housetops  were  passed,  architec- 
ture, under  the  circumstances,  would  be 
thrown  away  :  so  Wren  gave  little  thought, 
except  for  strength,  to  the  outsides  of  his 
churches  and  the  bases  of  his  towers. 
They  rose  as  lilies  rise  from  amongst 
weeds  and  brushwood  —  one  tall  smooth 
stem,  to  lift  them  above  all  meaner  things, 
and  then  their  buds  and  blossoms  in  a 
glorious  cluster. 

The  super-tower  of  Bow  differs  not  only 
in  plan  but  in  design  from  all  previous 
ones.  Not  only  is  it  round,  while  they 
were  usually  polygonal;  but  while  they 
were  formed  of  walls  relieved  by  windows, 
it  consists  of  a  mere  ring  of  columns 
ranged  around  a  central  core.  Previous 
super-towers  have  often  a  shaft  of  moder- 
ate size  running  up  each  angle.  Wren 
retained  the  idea,  but  altered  the  propor- 
tions. He  enlarged  the  shafts,  removed 
the  wall  between  them,  and  formed  a 
background  of  shadow  for  them  by  means 
of  the  central  cylinder.  They  are  ordi- 
nary Corinthian  columns,  such  as  one  sees 
every  day  and  all  day  without  observing 
them;  and  yet,  by  their  mere  arrangement 
and  their  contrasted  light  and  shade,  he 
has  made  them  into  an  object  which  one 
does  not  weary  of  in  a  lifetime.  The  de- 
tail is  common  and  uninteresting,  but  its 
arrangement,  both  in  plan  and  elevation, 
is  marvellous.  There  is  no  need  to  un- 
dervalue good  detail  :  it  is  the  one  thing 
which  Wren's  churches  lack,  and  for  want 
of  which  they  will  never  bear  minute  in- 
spection. But  in  times  like  ours,  when 
style  and  detail  have  been  followed  to  the 
neglect  of  general  form  —  when  style  was 
to  save  us,  and  where  we  yet  cannot  keep 
any  style  in  fashion  for  twenty  years  to- 
gether ;  when  carving  and  ornament  were 
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to  be  everything,  and  when  nine-tenths  of 
our  carving  and  ornament  are  still  a  sor- 
row instead  of  a  joy  forever  —  it  is  worth 
observing  how  one  unaided  architect,  with 
an  unaccommodating  style  and  mechani- 
cally worked  details,  produced  buildings 
which  each  succeeding  generation  still 
looks  on  with  delight. 

No  other  external  design  of  Wren's, 
perhaps,  is  quite  as  perfect  as  this  of 
Bow.  Like  other  men,  he  was  unequal  : 
at  times  he  was  thwarted,  and  at  times, 
doubtless,  overworked.  He  succeeded 
best  when  he  took  up  some  non-classic 
type,  and  developed  it  further  on  the  origi- 
nal lines.  His  poorest  towers  are  always 
those  —  like  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and 
St.  George's,  Botolph  Lane  —  which  keep 
nearest  to  the  mere  oblongs-on-end  one 
finds  at  Rome.  He  himself  seemed  to 
feel  no  interest  in  them  ;  he  did  not  even 
try  to  beautify  them  by  well-studied  de- 
tails. His  great  strength,  as  regards  ex- 
ternal work,  lay  in  that  typically  post-Ro- 
man feature,  the  lantern  or  super-tower. 
With  this  he  never  fails  conspicuously, 
and  often  succeeds  to  admiration. 

It  would  be  easy  and  tempting  to  take 
up  Wren's  other  lowers,  and  to  show  how 
entirely,  in  all  but  their  style,  the  best  of 
them  follow  characteristically  non-classic 
types.  St.  Bride's,  for  instance,  has  essen- 
tially the  same  pervading  idea  as  the 
towers  at  Chiaravalle  and  at  St.  Sernin, 
Toulouse.  This  idea  is  to  cover  in  the 
tower,  not  by  a  spire  or  dome,  but  by  a 
series  of  arcaded  stages,  each  less  in 
diameter  than  the  one  below  it.  St.  Mag- 
nus, London  Bridge,  almost  repeats  on  a 
smaller  scale  the  design  of  the  o:reat  half- 
Gothic,  half-Renaissance  tower  at  Sala- 
manca. In  both  there  is  a  plain  square 
sub-tower  and  an  octagonal  lantern  or 
super-tower  covered  by  a  pointed  dome, 
which  again  is  crowned  by  a  graceful 
fieche  or  spi relet.  Both  have  the  lower 
tower  relieved  by  pilasters ;  both  have 
columns  at  the  angles  of  the  octagon,  and 
an  entablature  breaking  round  the  col- 
umns. The  one  main  difference — and 
even  this  is  chiefly  a  difference  of  size  — 
is  that  at  Salamanca  there  are  large  com- 
pound pinnacles  above  each  angle  of  the 
square,  while  at  St.  Magnus  there  are 
only  small  pedestals  and  vases  in  their 
place.  St.  Antholin,  Watling  Street,  had 
(for  it  is  now  pulled  down)  a  lantern  stage 
similar  in  plan  to  the  Romanesque  one 
at  Caserta  Vecchia,  and  to  that  in  a 
church  of  late  Gothic  age  at  Coutances  — 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  an  octagon  with  round 


turrets  attached  to  the  four  oblique  faces. 
St.  James's,  Garlick  Hill,  has  a  lantern 
stage  'with  square  projections  set  diago- 
nally in  the  same  position  ;  thus  having  a 
plan  like  the  super  towers  at  Laon  and 
the  bell-tower  at  Tarragona  Cathedral. 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Christ  Church, 
Newgate,  and  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury, 
have  square  super-towers  of  less  size  than 
the  sub-towers,  and  belong  to  the  class  of 
which  there  are  Romanesque  examples  at 
Bari  and  Murano,  and  Gothic  ones  at 
Nuremberg  and  Tournai.  Lastly,  St. 
Michael's,  College  Hill,  with  its  three 
gracefully  diminishing  octagonal  super- 
towers,  presents  a  form  dimly  shadowed 
out  in  the  lanterns  at  Cremona,  but  more 
nearly  approached  in  St.  Andrew's,  Sut- 
ton, and  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Oude- 
narde.  It  is  hard  to  tell  now  with  how 
many  of  these  precedents  Wren  may 
have  been  in  some  way  or  other  ac- 
quainted. One  thing  only  is  clear,  that 
the  less  he  knew  of  them,  the  more  won- 
derful was  his  affinity  in  invention  and 
fancy  to  the  great  post-Roman  architects 
who  produced  them. 

There  is  abundant  proof,  then,  that 
Wren's  classic  tastes  only  affected,  so  to 
speak,  the  mere  surface  of  his  mind.  His 
deepest  affinities  were  with  the  free  and 
the  inventive,  not  with  the  hackneyed  and 
formal.  Just  this  amount  of  truth  there 
is  in  the  common  phrase  which  speaks 
of  his  work  as  "very  English."  These 
qualities  are  English  ;  and  though  for  a 
hundred  years  after  Wren's  death  the 
whole  power  of  fashion  sought  to  drive 
them  in  and  keep  them  under,  they  are 
showing  themselves  more  and  more  as 
English  art  becomes  more  vital  and  spon- 
taneous. If,  however,  Wren's  work  is 
very  English,  it  is  plain  that  a  thing  may 
be  so,  although  England  never  produced 
its  like  before.  Anything  more  novel  in 
its  day,  more  individual  and  personal  than 
Wren's  designs,  can  rarely  be  met  with. 
It  is  not  necessary,  then,  that  to  be  very 
English  we  should  renounce  our  times 
because  they  are  new  and  unprecedented. 
We  may  venture  to  live  now,  instead  of 
dreaming  that  we  were  contemporaries  of 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  may  try  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  neighbors  rather 
than  those  of  our  great-great-grandfathers. 
To  say  this  is  not  to  be  insensible  to  the 
charm  of  all  that  lingers  on  from  an  age 
that  was  and  is  not.  It  is  only  too  easy 
to  turn  away  from  the  difficult  present  and 
the  doubtful  future  to  that  incomparable 
dream  — 
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So  sweet,  so  sad,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 
But  every  period  has  not  only  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  looking  back  to  what 
went  before,  but  also  the  pressing  duty  of 
bringing  out  such  good  as  may  be  in  it. 
The  time  that  creates  nothing  will  not  be 
remembered  with  reverence  or  regret ;  and 
when  it  takes  its  place  among  bygone  cen- 
turies, it  will  be  "without  honor  among 
the  dead  forever."  Wren's  work  shows 
how  it  is  possible  to  act  for  the  present 
and  yet  not  break  with  the  past;  how  to 
be  thoroughly  original  and  yet  thoroughly 
national.  His  buildings  were  foreign  in 
style;  their  details  came  from  Rome,  not 
from  Lincoln  or  York.  They  were  novel 
in  conception ;  the  nearest  parallels  to 
many  of  them  are  in  France,  or  Italy,  or 
Spain.  But  Wren  made  his  style  a  ser- 
vant and  not  a  master,  and  far  from  fear- 
ing to  use  it  as  it  had  never  been  used 
before,  he  seems  half-ashamed  of  himself 
when  he  falls  into  a  customary  groove. 
No  precedent  was  a  law  to  him,  all  prece- 
dents were  suggestions  or  warnings.  He 
held  fast  what  attracted  him,  he  threw 
away  everything  by  which  he  was  re- 
pelled ;  and  so,  choosing  and  ordering  his 
materials  according  to  his  own  sincerest 
preferences,  he  shaped  a  most  alien  style 
into  the  natural  outgrowth  of  an  Engflish 
city. 

In  truthfulness  and  reasonableness,  in 
the  practice  of  making  his  architecture 
rise  out  of  and  express  the  real  facts  of 
his  buildings,  Wren  was  mainly  an  archi- 
tect of  the  olden  kind.  He  was  seldom  a 
mere  provider  of  facades  —  an  applier  of 
the  "  five  orders  "  to  any  sort  of  dead  wall, 
or  pierced  wall,  that  might  first  happen  to 
suggest  itself.  He  worked  like  genuine 
architects  in  all  ages,  and  not  like  those 
fitters-on  of  architectural  fineries  and 
dressings  of  whom  in  this  country  Inigo 
Jones' was  one  of  the  first  and  cleverest. 
He  designed  from  the  inside  outwards, 
and  not  from  the  outside  inwards;  he 
thought  more  of  the  form  than  the  dress, 
and  more  of  the  life  than  of  either.  In- 
stead of  borrowing  the  beautiful  which 
had  served  some  bygone  end,  he  pro- 
duced new  beauty  in  the  very  fulfilment  of 
present  needs.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  the  same  originality  had  oftener  been 
attempted  in  our  own  times.  With  us, 
mediaeval  church  plans  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  closely  followed  in  spite  of  their 
inconvenience.  Old  arrangements  have 
been  repeated  when  very  different  ones 
were  required.*     A  church    was  wanted, 

*  It  has  even  been  said,  by  people  who  have  not  yet 


perhaps,  for  a  modern  town  ;  the  want  has 
been  met  by  a  copy  of  one  from  a  North- 
amptonshire village.  A  church  was  re- 
quired for  a  large  congregation  ;  in  answer 
to  the  requirement  you  got  one  modelled 
on  that  of  a  monastery.  You  wished  all 
the  congregation  to  join  in  the  service  : 
you  found  a  third  of  them  shut  out  by  the 
nave  piers.  You  wanted  a  building  fit  for 
the  work  of  English  Christianity  to-day: 
you  were  presented  with  one  designed  for 
the  Roman  Catholicism  of  a.d.  1300.  And 
the  whole  blame  cannot  fairly  fall  on  the 
architects,  for  the  people  loved  to  have  it 
so.  There  is  still  little  sympathy  for  any 
one  who,  in  this  branch  of  art  belongs  to 
his  own  period,  and  gives  his  days  and 
nights  to  its  yet  unconquered  problems. 
It  will  make  as  much  for  his  popularity  as 
for  his  ease  if  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the 
chaos  of  the  modern  world  ;  if  he  aban- 
dons the  thought  of  bringing  its  smallest 
fragment  into  order,  and  if  he  contentedly 
throws  away  his  life  in  forging  sham- 
antiques  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  hour. 

So  did  not  Wren.  His  churches  were 
planned  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  time. 
His  buildings  in  their  day  were  modern  ; 
in  far  less  perfection,  yet  in  the  same 
sense  as  that  in  which  old  Greek  and 
Gothic  buildings  were  modern  once. 
These  masters  of  the  art  rejoiced  in  mak- 
ing their  productions  fresh,  novel,  un- 
precedented ;  and  so  in  his  way  did 
Wren.  The  doings  of  the  last  forty  years 
would  have  startled  him;  for  he  never 
dreamed,  on  the  one  hand,  of  making  all 
the  old  churches  look  new,  nor,  on  the 
other,  of  making  all  the  new  ones  look 
old.  He  did  not  leave  the  trail  of  the  re- 
storer on  his  predecessors'  work,  and  he 
did  not  copy  that  work  slavishly,  as  if  he 
too  were  not  a  man.  Society  in  his  times 
laid  great  stress  on  preaching;  and  for 
preaching,  quite  as  much  as  for  worship, 
his  churches  were  built.  Wren  did  not 
seek  this  condition  or  make  it.  It  is  not 
for  an  architect  to  tell  the  people  who 
come  to  him  for  what  purposes  they  are 
to  build.  It  is  for  him,  on  the  contrary,- 
to  ascertain  the  purposes,  and  then  fulfil 
them  as  completely  as  he  can.  This  is 
just  what    Wren   did.     He   accepted  the 

mastered  an  elementary  distinction  like  that  between 
the  style  of  a  building  (such  as  Greek,  Gothic,  Renais- 
sance, etc.),  and  its  form  of  plan  (such  as  oblong,  cruci- 
form, polygonal,  etc.),  that  churches  on  a  new  type  of 
arrangement  cannot  possibly  be  "  pure  Gothic,"  or,  in 
other  words,  that  new  thoughts  cannot  be  grammati- 
cally expressed  in  an  old  language.  On  this  theorj', 
"In  Memoriam"  cannot  be  in  pure  English,  because 
it  is  not  a  mere  echo  of  "Lycidas;"  nor  Mill's  essay 
"  On  Liberty,"  because  it  is  not  simply  an  amplifica- 
tion of  Bacon's  "  On  Unity  in  Religion." 
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condition  that  his  parochial  churches 
were,  above  all  things,  to  be  fit  for  preach- 
ing in  ;  and  he  planned  them  so  that  an 
ordinary  voice  can  be  heard  throughout. 
In  a  letter  dated  1708,  and  preserved  in 
the  "  Parentalia,"  he  records  some  of  the 
principles  on  which  he  did  this.  "A 
moderate  voice,"  he  says,  "  may  be  heard 
fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  speaker,  twenty 
feet  behind  him,  and  thirty  feet  on  each 
side."  It  is  an  under-estimate  in  each 
direction  ;  but  even  with  this  allowance 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  very  long  plans 
of  our  old  Gothic  churches  were  out  of 
the  question.  Nave  piers  or  columns,  too, 
in  the  regulation  double  row,  were  things 
to  be  avoided  if  possible  ;  and  again,  if  a 
larger  congregation  had  to  be  provided 
for  than  an  area  of  about  eighty  feet  by 
sixty  feet  will  hold,  it  became  necessary, 
on  Wren's  principles,  to  put  part  of  them 
in  galleries. 

It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  Wren 
achieved  no  great  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  galleries.  He  did  not  think 
out  their  position  or  their  design  as  he 
thought  out  the  planning  of  his  buildings 
in  general.  They  look  as  if  they  were 
forced  upon  him  against  his  will,  and  as 
if  he  felt  that  the  responsibility  for  them 
rested  with  others.  So  far,  doubtless,  he 
was  to  blame.  But  he  had  not  in  this 
matter  our  advantages  ;  for  he  did  not 
know  —  what  every  one  now  knows  or 
may  know  —  with  what  admirable  effect 
the  architects  of  central  and  south-eastern 
Europe  had  long  used  these  and  kindred 
features.  His  largest  churches  are  those 
in  which  the  galleries  are  most  prominent, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  rarely  the 
best.  St.  Andrews,  Holborn,  for  instance, 
is  a  mere  oblong  nave,  ninety-one  feet  by 
sixty-four,  divided  into  the  usual  three 
avenues  by  six  columns  on  each  side. 
There  is  a  shallow  chancel,  and  a  deep 
gallery  over  each  aisle.  St.  Bride's  is  a 
similar  church,  a  little  smaller ;  and  Christ 
Church;  Newgate  Street,  a  similar  one,  a 
little  larger.  These  show  his  version  of 
that  "conventional  church  type"  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  still  flourishes  in  our 
midst.  Anything  more  inconvenient  for  a 
congregation  could  not  readily  be  devised, 
and  the  addition  of  galleries  made  the 
scheme  as  ugly  as  it  is  inconvenient. 

This  is  how  things  went  with  Wren 
when  he  bowed  to  precedent,  and  copied 
for  a  church  meant  for  preaching  in,  the 
arrangements  devised  in  remote  ages  for 
a  very  different  end.  He  met  with  quite 
other  results  when  in  his  plans,  as  in  his 


towers,  he  took  up  less  familiar  types,  and 
allowed  his  mind  to  act  freely  on  them. 
His  b^st  church  plans,  like  his  best  tow- 
ers, are  in  essence  chiefly  post  Roman  ; 
but  while  there  is  more  northern  influence 
traceable  in  the  latter,  there  is  often  more 
Eastern  feeling  in  the  former.  A  little 
thought  will  show  that  this  is  a  natural 
and  reasonable  difference.  The  typical 
Gothic  church  plan  is  an  avenue;  the 
typical  Byzantine  church  plan  is  a  central 
area.  The  one  is  arranged  along  an  axis  ; 
the  other  is  grouped  around  a  point.  Ave- 
nue plans,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  in  the 
east,  and  central  area  plans  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Europe;  but  on  the  whole 
this  is  the  division.  Now,  Wren's  expe- 
rience showed  him  that  churches  built,  as 
his  were,  for  preaching  in,  must  for  acous- 
tic reasons  be  short  and  wide.  The 
alternatives  were  to  treat  them  as  stunted 
avenue  plans,  or  as  well-shaped  central 
area  plans.  We  have  seen  how  the  former 
turned  out  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and 
elsewhere;  it  remains  to  inquire  how  the 
latter  succeeded. 

That  the  main  feature  of  St.  Paul's  is 
its  central  area,  every  one  knows.  The 
space  under  the  dome,  which  is,  roughly 
speaking,  about  one  hundred  feet  square, 
was  certainly  intended  for  the  use  of  a  con- 
gregation. It  is  usually  supposed  that  Ely 
Cathedral  suggested  the  treatment  of  this 
central  space,  which,  however,  like  most 
types  of  the  class,  first  originated  in  the 
Greek  church.  The  rudiments  of  this  de- 
sign, in  which  a  square  is  brought  into  an 
octagon  by  means  of  columns,  and  is  final- 
ly domed  over,  are  found  at  St.  Mary's 
Abchurch,  and  St.  Swithin,  Cannon  Street. 
But  the  most  perfect  adaptation  of  it  which 
Wren  ever  produced  exists  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, Walbrook.  Here,  as  in  his  smaller 
churches  generally,  there  is  nothing  no- 
ticeable on  the  outside.  He  reserved  his 
strength  for  towers  and  interiors,  and  an 
admirable  interior  he  has  here  designed 
—  admirable,  that  is,  in  general  form  and 
proportion  ;  not  admirable,  any  more  than 
his  other  works,  when  one  comes  to  criti- 
cise the  minor  details.  The  outer  walls 
form  a  plain  oblong;  within  this  there  are 
sixteen  columns  so  cleverly  placed  as 
scarcely  to  cause  any  obstruction  to  sight. 
Twelve  of  them  enclose  the  central  area. 
This  is  square  on  the  ground  floor,  cruci- 
form above,  and  octagonal  at  a  higher 
level;  the  octagon  being  finally  crowned 
by  a  circular  dome,  from  the  eye  of  which 
a  flood  of  light  is  poured  into  the  middle 
of  the  church.  Thus,  out  of  a  naturally 
ill-proportioned   room   about  seventy-five 
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by  sixty  feet,  Wren,  with  simple  means 
but  with  consummate  skill,  produced  a 
church  which  is  renowned  wherever  archi- 
tecture is  studied.  This  was  his  reward 
for  abandoning  outworn  precedents;  and 
this,  compared  with  St.  Andrew's  or  St. 
Bride's,  will  help  us  to  decide  whether 
avenue  plans  or  central  area  plans  are 
likely  to  be  most  artistic  for  buildings  in 
which  a  single  voice  has  to  be  distinctly 
audible. 

Wren,  however,  when  he  got  free  from 
the  common  nave  and  aisles  plan,  did  not 
by  any  means  confine  himself  to  that  with 
an  octagonal  space.  Different  sites  ne- 
cessitate different  arrangements,  and  he 
was  far  too  much  of  an  artist  to  adopt  one 
stereotyped  idea  everywhere.  His  church 
plans  are  full  of  variety.  It  is  singular  to 
observe  how  he  anticipated  many  of  the 
forms  which  have  been  proposed  in  recent 
times  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of 
town  congregations.  The  church  with 
narrow  aisles,  for  instance,  in  which  the 
usual  rows  of  nave  piers  are  moved  to- 
wards the  walls,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  people,  was  discussed  not  many 
years  ago,  as  if  it  had  been  a  startling  nov- 
eltty.  Few  persons  knew,  apparently',  that 
two  specimens  of  the  class  —  St.  Peter's, 
Cornhill,  and  St.  James's,  Garlick  Hill, 
were  already  standing  in  the  very  midst 
of  London.  The  useful  plans  in  which  a 
small  number  of  columns  only  are  em- 
ployed, instead  of  the  customary  double 
row  of  them,  had  also  been  largely  used 
by  Wren.  Of  this  sort  are  St.  Martin's, 
Ludgate,  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  and  St. 
Augustine's,  Watling  Street.  Most  of 
these  have  four  columns,  which  are  occa- 
sionally formed  into  two  nave  arcades  of 
three  bays  each,  but  are  oftener  and  bet- 
ter moved  towards  the  corners  of  the  plan 
to  allow  of  a  central  dome  or  cross-vault. 
This  idea  was  originally  Roman,  but  it 
found  more  favor  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West;  and  after  being  adopted  in  church- 
es at  Ephesus,  at  Thessalonica,  and  at 
Athens,  it  was  finally  copied  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  great  mosques  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  is,  in  fact,  a  central  area  plan 
of  another  species  than  that  used  at  St. 
Paul's  and  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.  The 
apsidal-ended  na,ve  with  the  chancel  open- 
ing out  from  the  middle  bay  of  its  apse, 
which  exists  at  San  Saturnino,  Pamplona, 
and  which  was  revived  by  the  late  Mr. 
Street,  I  think  at  Eastbourne,  had  been 
already  experimented  on  by  Wren  at  St. 
Clement  Danes.  And  even  the  singular 
nave  plan  of    St.  Gereon,  Cologne  —  an 


elongated  polygon  approximating  to  an 
ellipse  —  had  been  unconsciously  followed 
by  him  at  St.  Benetfink,  Threadneedle 
Street.  All  these,  and  some  others,  which 
have  been  recently  advocated,  he  tried, 
and  more  or  less  succeeded  with,  in  his 
lifelong  effort  to  meet  the  practical  wants 
which  he  had  to  provide  for,  and  yet  to 
meet  them  in  a  dignified  and  artistic  way. 
The  principles  on  which  his  smaller 
.churches  are  designed  differ  considerably 
from  those  which  may  be  traced  at  St. 
Paul's.  In  them  he  was  aiming  at  cer- 
tain definite  ends  and  uses,  which  shaped 
each  building  from  its  origin  to  its  close. 
It  was  his  wish  to  make  St.  Paul's  also 
fulfil  those  purposes  which  in  his  day  still 
remained  to  a  cathedral,  and  to  let  them 
govern  its  whole  arrangement.  Here  he 
was  overruled:  the  design  he  had  pre- 
pared was  rejected,  and  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  promoters  simply 
wished  him  to  repeat,  in  the  Roman  style, 
the  kind  of  building  which  from  custom 
people  associated  with  the  word  "  cathe- 
dral." He  submitted,  and  with  disap- 
pointment and  grief  has  left  us  in  St. 
Paul's,  not  the  best  that  he  could  have 
done,  but  only  the  best  that  he  was  allowed 
to  do.  So  it  is  with  architects.  A  painter 
may  paint  what  he  will;  a  sculptor  may 
model  what  he  will;  a  musician  may  com- 
pose and  a  poet  may  write  whatever  each 
sees  to  be  best;  but  an  architect  can  go 
no  further  than  his  clients  will  follow  him. 
He  may  make  drawings,  indeed;  but  the 
drawing  of  an  unexecuted  building  does 
not  even  show  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  execute  it  —  much  less  that  it 
would  have  been  satisfactory  at  all  points 
within  and  without.  Just  as  a  painter's 
work  is  a  picture,  and  not  the  mere  out- 
line for  a  picture  ;  just  as  a  sculptor's  work 
is  a  statue,  and  not  the  mere  sketch  on 
paper  for  a  statue ;  so,  but  even  more 
thoroughly  and  emphatically,  an  archi- 
tect's work  is  a  building,  and  not  the  mere 
plan  or  view  of  a  building.  His  produc- 
tions, then,  it  is  always  in  the  power  of 
others  to  influence  to  an  extent  beyond 
that  to  which  the  productions  of  most 
other  artists  can  be  influenced;  and  this 
fact  will  have  its  weight  in  any  criticism 
of  architecture  that  means  to  be  fair  and 
just.  It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this  from 
Wren's  own  practice.  Nothing  in  his 
parish  churches,  perhaps,  impresses  com- 
mon observers  more  unplesantly  than  the 
pewing.  The  worshippers  are  boxed  up 
in  rooms  within  a  room;  the  height  and 
heaviness  and  discomfort  of  the  pews  are 
proverbial ;  and  for  all  these  things  Wren 
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popularly  gets  the  blame.  Yet  he  is  so 
far  from  deserving  it,  that  in  the  before- 
quoted  letter  of  1708  he  records  his  ear- 
nest wish  to  have  had  benches  instead  of 
pews  ;  "  but,"  he  says,  '*  there  is  no  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  profit,  nor  the  advantage 
of  the  pew-keepers." 

We  have  seen  in  Wren,  then,  a  designer 
of  the  modern  period  who  was  yet  a  true 
artist;  a  man  who  mastered  his  style,  in- 
stead of  being  mastered  by  it  —  to  whom 
it  was  always  a  means  and  never  an  end. 
We  have  seen  in  him  a  so-called  classicist 
whose  deepest  thoughts  were  all  non- 
classic,  whose  towers  are  full  of  Gothic 
spirit,  and  his  plans  of  Eastern  inventive- 
ness. We  have  seen  in  him  an  architect 
deprived  of  nearly  all  aids  to  architecture, 
yet  victorious;  and  a  church-builder  to 
whom  precedent  was  nothing  and  novelty 
nothing,  but  reasonableness,  expressive- 
ness, and  beauty,  everything.  Such  was 
his  work  :  what  were  his  wages  ? 

England  treated  Wren  much  as  she 
treated  Milton;  and  the  price  paid  for  St. 
Paul's  is  only  worthy  to  be  named  with 
that  given  for  "Paradise  Lost."  The 
pamphleteers  reviled  him  from  their  gar- 
rets ;  the  great  Sir  Vistos  of  the  period, 
who  had  dabbled  in  building,  and  thought 
themselves  better  architects  than  Wren 
by  at  least  thirty  thousand  a  year,  maligned 
him  when  living,  and  perhaps  slandered 
him  when  dead.  The  salary  he  received 
would  by  itself  hardly  have  kept  him  alive 
to  do  his  work,  and  half  of  it  was  stopped 
for  years  by  act  of  Parliament,  **  thereby 
to  encourage  him,"  so  the  clause  runs, 
"to  finish  the  same  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  expedition."  It  is  the  sort  of 
encouragement  which  in  this  country  art- 
ists of  all  kinds  have  frequently  met  with  ; 
but  Wren's  achievements  had  been  so 
great  that  it  was  ultimately  felt  he  de- 
served something  more.  He  was  there- 
fore turned  out  of  the  crown  surveyorship 
after  more  than  fifty  years'  service,  with- 
out pension  or  thanks;  and  his  appoint- 
ment given  to  one  Benson,  who  is  deserv- 
edly immortalized  in  the  "  Dunciad." 

Wren  did  not  complain ;  he  had  done 
his  work,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 
He  was  perhaps  happier  at  last  in  not 
having  been  a  "successful  man,"  for  the 
successful  man  "  has  his  good  things 
now."  His  triumphs,  such  as  they  were, 
had  never  turned  his  head;  his  ideal  was 
always  beyond  them.  He  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  men  who,  while  others 
are  praising  their  work  as  it  is,  are  at 
heart  regretting  that  it  is  not  what  they 
meant  it  to  be,  and  whose  greatest  achieve- 


ments therefore  gain  less  credit  with  the 
world  than  the  lowest  failures  of  the 
empty,,  the  boastful,  and  the  self-satisfied. 
For  a  time,  and  perhaps  a  long  time,  peo- 
ple take  both  classes  at  their  own  valua- 
tion. Still,  a  victory  is  a  victory,  and  a 
failure  is  a  failure  ;  and  when  the  thinker 
and  the  talker  have  both  passed  away,  the 
difference  between  their  doings  gradually 
discloses  itself.  Then  it  is  too  late  to 
acknowledge  it;  the  time  for  rewarding 
desert  is  over.  But  it  is  not  for  reward 
that  the  best  work  is  done ;  it  was  not  for 
reward  that  Wren  did  his. 

James  Cubitt. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 
FRANCE. 

Monsieur  J.  Reinach,  who  has  made 
himself,  so  to  speak,  the  intellectual  exec- 
utor of  Gambetta,  and  who  is  publishing 
the  complete  collection  of  his  speeches, 
with  his  despatches  from  Tours  and  from 
Bordeaux,  has  just  given  us  a  "  History 
of  the  Gambetta  Ministry."  Nothing  can 
be  more  melancholy  than  the  story  of 
those  three  months  in  which  an  appar- 
ently unassailable  prestige  was  breaking 
down  under  that  distrust  which  seems  to 
be  the  inherent  vice  of  democracies. 
There  were  faults,  no  doubt,  on  the  side 
of  Gambetta  himself,  and  M.  Reinach  has 
not  made  this  sufficiently  clear;  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  his  fall  was  the 
result  of  a  mixture  of  prejudice  and  cal- 
umny, blind  passions  and  petty  interests. 
Gambetta  did  not  fall  because  he  had 
made  M.  Allain  Targd  minister  of  finance, 
nor  because  he  had  made  M.  Paul  Bert 
minister  of  religion,  nor  because  he  had 
yielded  to  the  Radical  cry  for  a  revision 
of  the  constitution,  and  for  three  years' 
military  service  for  all  citizens  without 
exception ;  he  fell  because  he  had  at- 
tempted to  constitute  a  real  government, 
which  should  have  the  courage  to  act  and 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  its  actions, 
and  should  be  something  more  than  the 
minion  of  deputies,  themselves  the  min- 
ions of  their  electoral  committees  ;  he  fell 
because  he  had  resolved  on  a  broad,  ener- 
getic, and  truly  national  policy,  with  which 
men  of  all  parties  might  be  proud  to  asso- 
ciate themselves.  M.  Reinach  had  op- 
portunities of  watching  very  closely  the 
events  of  those  three  months,  and  he  has 
i  given  us  a  lively  record  of  them,  showing 
I  very  plainly  how  the  parliamentary  storm 
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arose  which  swept  away  the  Gambetta 
ministry.  But  it  was  more  than  this. 
His  evil  genius  was  against  him.  He 
came  into  power  at  an  unlucky  moment, 
forced  on  by  the  public  curiosity  rather 
than  the  public  confidence.  He  was  made 
to  take  office,  not  because  people  agreed 
with  him,  but  because  they  wanted  to  see 
how  he  would  go  through  with  it.  From 
the  very  first  day  his  position  was  not 
that  of  a  general  leading  his  troops  under 
fire,  but  that  of  a  gymnast  on  the  tight- 
rope in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  spectators, 
whom  he  is  to  astonish  by  his  skill,  and 
who  are  quite  ready  to  hiss  him  if  he  fails 
in  any  part  of  the  performance.  A  new 
ministrv  is  generally  allowed  its  honey- 
moon. The  Gambetta  ministry  had  but 
an  April  moon  to  begin  with,  and,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  the  revolt  in  Egypt 
and  the  financial  crash  brought  about  by 
the  Union  Generale  happened  at  that  very 
moment.  This  was  quite  enough  to  prove 
that  he  was  dragging  the  country  into 
war,  and  to  ruin  his  credit.  Less  than  a 
year  later,  an  accident  removed  him  alto- 
gether from  the  scene. 

And  now  see  what  a  curious  freak  of 
fate  !  No  sooner  is  Gambetta  dead,  than 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  a  statesman  of  the  most 
opposite  character,  who  had  never  been 
among  his  intimates,  and  who  might  even 
have  passed  for  his  rival,  steps  forward 
to  receive  his  political  inheritance,  be- 
comes the  chief  of  his  party,  and  all  that 
Gambetta  had  failed  to  do,  M.  Ferry  does. 
He  takes  for  his  colleagues  a  number  of 
the  ministers  chosen  by  Gambetta — M. 
Raynal,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  AL  Cam- 
penon,  M.  Martin-Feuill^e,  and  no  one 
complains,  as  they  complained  under 
Gambetta,  that  the  ministry  is  wanting  in 
prestige.  That  steady  and  faithful  gov- 
ernment majority  which  Gambetta  yearned 
for,  and  which  he  did  not  have  for  a  single 
day,  M.  Ferry  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
in  the  self-same  Chamber,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  be  able  to 
keep  it.  This,  of  course,  is  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  after  the 
death  of  Gambetta  many  of  the  deputies 
saw  the  mistake  they  had  made,  and  per- 
ceived that  the  country  was  beginning  to 
be  weary  of  their  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment and  wished  for  a  stable  ministry; 
but  it  is  also  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
personal  ascendancy  of  M.  Ferry,  to  his 
skill  in  parliamentary  strategy,  his  knowl- 
edge of  men,  his  coolness,  and  a  dignity 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  find  a  han- 
dle against  him;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  circumstances  which  have  been  as  per- 


sistently favorable  to  him  as  they  were 
adverse  to  Gambetta.  When  he  went  to 
Cahors  to  inaugurate  the  monument  raised 
to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  was  able 
to  speak  of  him  without  a  reservation  in 
terms  of  magnificent  eulogy.  He  stood 
there  himself  as  a  more  fortunate  Gam- 
betta, and  shone  in  the  reflected  light  of 
Gambetta's  greatness. 

Gambetta  fell  on  the  question  of  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution.  He  wished, 
by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  limit  beforehand  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  revision  ;  the  Chamber 
refused  to  limit  either.  M.  Ferry  pre- 
sents a  bill  for  a  limited  revision,  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Gambetta;  and  as 
four-fifths  of  the  committee  have  adopted 
it,  it  is  probable  that  before  these  lines 
appear  in  print,  it  will  have  been  carried 
by  a  strong  majority.  Gambetta  projected 
a  colonial  policy.  The  agreement  he  made 
with  England  for  united  action  in  Egypt 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  his  fall.  M. 
Ferry  has  established  a  French  protecto- 
rate in  Tunis:  has  obtained  from  China, 
by  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  the  recognition 
of  French  supremacy  in  Annam  and  Ton- 
quin.  He  is  developing  French  interests 
in  Madagascar,  on  the  Congo,  and  in  Sen- 
egal;  he  is  perhaps  about  to  obtain  ad- 
vantages in  Morocco  and  in  Egypt,  —  and 
everybody  is  delighted  with  him.  The 
whole  financial  world  rose  against  Gam- 
betta's proposed  action  in  the  matter  of 
the  railways  ;  M.  Ferry  has  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  companies  by  which 
he  secuies  for  the  State  some  part  at  least 
of  the  advantages  contemplated  by  Gam- 
betta. He  has  disposed  of  the  irritating 
question  of  the  magistracy  by  a  law  which, 
while  it  is  not  a  very  good  one,  satisfies 
some  of  the  demands  of  the  republican 
party  without  violating  the  principles  of 
our  judicial  organization.  Finally,  it  is 
even  possible  that  he  may  be  able  to  settle 
in  some  tolerable  fashion  the  much  more 
difficult  question  of  military  service  ;  but 
this  is  more  doubtful,  considering  how  ill 
we  have  begun. 

In  all  these  matters  M.  Ferry  may  be 
congratulated  on  his  skill  and  his  good 
fortune,  though  his  attitude  may  not  in 
every  case  deserve  equal  approbation. 
For  his  foreign  policy  there  can  be  noth- 
ing but  praise.  Though  new  to  diplo- 
macy, he  has  brought  into  it  from  the 
first  all  the  tact  of  a  man  trained  to  affairs. 
His  temperament  is  here  of  great  service 
to  him.  He  is  cool,  astute,  persevering; 
he  is  not  to  be  put  off  with  words,  and 
prefers  a  solid  gain  to  the  most  brilliant 
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appearances.  The  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  was 
concluded  with  a  rapidity,  secrecy,  and 
moderation  which  did  the  highest  honor 
both  to  M.  Ferry  and  to  M.  Fournier,  the 
officer  of  marine  whem  he  employed.  The 
conclusion  of  the  agreement  with  the 
African  Association  was  an  admirable 
means  of  protecting  French  interests  on 
the  Congo  without  touching  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  other  powers.  In  Morocco  our 
moral  situation  is  most  satisfactory,  and, 
thanks  to  the  skilful  direction  of  affairs  in 
Tunis,  France  has  recovered  throughout 
the  Mussulman  world  the  prestige  she  lost 
in  1881.  We  cannot  yet  say  what  will  be 
M.  Ferry's  course  of  action  in  Egypt;  but 
we  may  well  believe  that,  while  he  intends 
to  secure  the  necessary  guarantees  for  our 
interests  there,  it  is  his  aim  to  secure 
them  in  concert  with  England  without 
chafing  English  sensibilities  or  endanger- 
ing  a  government  which  has  always  acted 
loyally  towards  France.  The  real  ques- 
tion —  and  it  is  an  anxious  one  —  is,  how 
far  the  nation  is  in  a  state  to  profit  by  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  our  military  and 
diplomatic  successes.  The  military  cam- 
paign which  has  placed  Sontay  and  Bac- 
ninh  in  our  hands  was  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  with  comparatively  little 
expense;  the  diplomatic  campaign  was 
a  still  more  brilliant  success;  the  com- 
mercial campaign  has  yet  to  be  entered 
on.  The  future  of  our  colonies  must  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  activity  and  skill  of 
our  industrial  and  commercial  classes.  Is 
France  to  have  ploughed  and  sown  for 
the  foreigners  to  reap? 

In  the  matter  of  domestic  policy,  M. 
Ferry  cannot  be  accused  of  being  want- 
ing in  courage  or  decision.  Not  only  has 
he  resolutely  broken  with  the  fntransi- 
geants,  repeating  at  the  banquet  at  Pdri- 
gueux,  after  the  ceremony  at  Cahors,  the 
declaration  of  war  made  at  Havre,  but  he 
has  known  how  to  curb,  in  several  in- 
stances, the  impatience  of  his  own  party, 
and  to  oppose  his  political  wisdom  to 
several  popular  measures.  In  this  way  he 
refused  the  demand  of  M.  Paul  Bert  for 
the  augmentation  of  all  the  teachers'  sala- 
aries,  when  the  budget  for  1883  had 
\vound  up  with  a  deficit,  and  a  new  deficit 
might  be  counted  on  for  1884.  By  ener- 
getically opposing  any  such  increase  of 
expenditure,  and  by  promoting  economies 
in  all  the  public  services,  M.  Ferry 
showed  himself  a  true  patriot,  and  not  a 
flatterer  of  the  populace.  This  financial 
crisis,  which  presses  at  once  on  the  State 
and  on  private  individvals,  is  principally 
due  to  the  slackening  of  industrial  activity. 


In  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
the  Chamber  on  this  subject,  M.  Ferry 
was  almost  the  only  person  who  spoke 
sense.  He  even  scouted,  as  useless,  the 
idea  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  crisis.  It  was  carried,  nev- 
ertheless ;  and  only  served  to  show  how 
thoroughly  he  was  in  the  right.  The  del- 
egates of  the  various  trades  who  defiled 
before  the  committee,  instead  of  speaking 
as  practical  men  on  practical  matters, 
took  to  repeating  the  political  absurdities 
they  had  caught  up  at  public  meetings. 
As  a  remedy  for  the  economic  crisis,  they 
proposed  the  suppression  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State  — 
when  they  did  not  propose  the  abolition 
of  private  property.  Even  those  who  were 
a  little  more  reasonable  saw  only  the  sec- 
ondary and  accessory  causes  of  the  evil, 
such  as  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  and  the 
invasions  of  foreign  workmen.  No  one 
pointed  out  the  true  causes  —  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  labor  consequent  on  the  ex- 
actions of  the  men,  the  idle  and  luxurious 
habits  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
towns,  especially  Paris,  and  the  narrow 
and  selfish  parsimony  of  the  bourgeois 
class  who  will  not  venture  their  money  in 
industrial  enterprise.  The  committee  of 
inquiry  allowed  itself  the  pleasure  of  hav- 
ing the  principal  orators  of  the  public 
meetings  to  speak  before  it.  What  they 
had  to  say  was  perfectly  valueless  ;  but  the 
very  importance  assumed  by  these  igno- 
rant declaimers,  and  the  credulity  with 
which,  they  are  listened  to  by  the  work- 
men, is  perhaps  itself  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  economic  uneasiness  from  which  we 
are  suffering.  The  strike  at  Anzin,  which 
lasted  six  weeks,  and  from  which  it  will 
take  the  unhappy  men  who  joined  in  it  a 
long  time  to  recover,  was  purely  the  result 
of  the  stupid  and  criminal  instigations  of 
some  of  these  agitators.  It  cost  the  com- 
pany and  French  industry  dear;  and  it 
benefited  only  the  Belgian  coal  mines. 
Curiously  enough,  one  of  these  agitators 
is  M.  Maurice  de  Talleyrand,  a  nobleman 
of  distinguished  family,  who,  after  ruining 
his  fortunes  by  his  extravagance,  re- 
trieved them  in  the  mines  of  America,  and 
is  now  preparing  to  play  a  part  in  politics 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  most  ad- 
vanced socialistic  propaganda. 

But  while,  in  rmatters  of  foreign  and 
financial  policy,  M.  Ferry  has  shown  him- 
self a  true  leader,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  has  at  all  points  displayed  the 
same  courage,  and  whether  he  might  not 
have  done  better  to  repudiate  some  por- 
tions of  the  heritage  he   received  from 
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Gambetta,  the  acceptance  of  which  may 
lead  to  serious  consequences.  There  are 
some  cynical  minds  to  which  opportunism 
appears  to  consist  in  doing  ill  oneself  lest 
others  should  do  worse.  It  would  be  very 
unjust  to  apply  such  a  definition  as  this  to 
the  general  policy  of  the  government;  but 
it  seems  to  be  not  wholly  without  applica- 
tion when  one  thinks  of  the  bill  for  regu- 
lating military  service  now  under  discus- 
sion in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  If  this 
bill,  which  makes  military  service  for 
three  years  compulsory  on  all  Frenchmen 
without  exception,  ever  comes  to  be  put  in 
force,  it  will  result,  first  of  all,  in  a  lower- 
ing of  the  intellectual  level  of  the  nation, 
and  then,  when  the  system  is  felt  to  be 
intolerable,  in  the  reduction  of  the  period 
of  service,  first  to  two  years,  and  then  to 
one,  and  the  consequent  ruin  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  country.  It  would  have 
been  worthy  of  a  statesman  like  M.  Ferry 
to  offer  an  unflinching  opposition  to  this 
foolish  law,  to  denounce  it  as  springing 
from  a  levelling  spirit  destructive  of  social 
order,  to  show  that  it  must  lead  to  the 
most  disastrous  results,  financial,  intel- 
lectual, and  military,  to  propose  in  its 
place  a  simple  scheme  for  the  reform  of 
the  mode  of  exemption,  making  it  the 
privilege  of  intelligence  and  not  of  wealth, 
and  reducing  the  period  of  service  from 
five  years  to  three,  and  then  to  keep  reso- 
lutely to  his  own  programme.  If  the 
Chamber  had  not  supported  him  on  the 
question,  the  intelligence  of  the  nation 
would  have  been  with  him,  and  his  repu- 
tation as  a  statesman  would  have  gained 
rather  than  lost ;  he  would  have  had  a 
greater  moral  force  in  reserve  for  the  fu- 
ture. Instead  of  this,  he  remained  silent ; 
he  allowed  General  Campenon,  who  al- 
most seems  to  covet  the  laurels  worn  by 
the  Radical  general  Thibaudin,  to  sup- 
port the  bill  in  its- extreme  form,  and  to 
assert  that  he  represented  the  views  of  the 
whole  Cabinet.  It  was  not  until  the  Lib- 
eral journals  had  protested  loud  and  long 
that  a  timid  amendment  was  put  forward 
by  M.  Durand,  the  under-secretary  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  suggesting  a  hybrid  plan, 
by  which  a  very  small  number  of  young 
men  should  be  completely  exempted  from 
military  service.  This  is  at  once  too  much 
and  too  little.  It  is  too  much,  because 
one  year's  service  ought  to  be  required 
from  everybody;  and  it  is  too  little,  be- 
cause the  privilege  of  serving  one  year 
only  ought  practically  to  be  given  to  the 
whole  iiite  of  the  nation.  M.  Ferry  has, 
of  course,  his  answer.  He  might  say  that, 
knowing  beforehand  the  impossibility  of 


carrying  out  such  a  law,  knowing  that  the 
Senate  would  never  pass  such  a  bill  into 
law  at  all,  he  has  not  chosen  to  compro- 
mise his  authority  in  the  Chamber  by  at- 
tacking a  project  to  which  the  deputies 
attach  a  purely  electoral  value,  and  which 
they  do  not  honestly  care  to  see  realized  ; 
and  that  he  prefers  to  devote  himself 
quietly  to  the  development  of  his  scheme 
of  foreign  policy.  But,  plausible  as  this 
excuse  may  be,  we  hold  that  on  a  question 
of  such  importance  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
head  of  the  government  to  express  a  dis- 
tinct conviction,  to  give  a  direction  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
dangerous  hopes  and  ideas  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  electors.  This  idea  of  equality, 
pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  lead  to  con- 
sequences as  disastrous  as  those  produced 
in  1848  bj  the  idea  of  the  droit  an  trnnail. 
The  question  of  the  magistracy  and  that 
of  the  revision  are  much  less  serious,  be- 
cause they  are  purely  parliamentary,  and 
do  not  much  interest  the  masses.  The 
Revisionist  League  has  proved  this.  It 
attempted  to  create  a  revisionist  move- 
ment in  the  country,  and  failed.  M.  Ferry 
evidently  had  no  wish  either  to  sift  the 
magistracy  or  to  interfere  with  the  Senate  ; 
in  these  matters  he  has  only  consented  to 
act  himself  in  order  to^;ut  away  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  his  adversaries. 
The  question  of  the  magistracy  has  been 
treated,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  former 
article,  with  all  possible  moderation.  The 
law  which  was  passed  had  the  advantage 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  useless  mag- 
istrates, and  of  ridding  the  government  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  hostile  ones.  But 
if  the  country  has  gained  a  good  deal  by 
the  law,  the  ministry  has  gained  little  or 
nothing.  It  has  had  small  thanks  for  the 
progress  achieved,  and  much  blame  for 
the  inevitable  mistakes  made  in  reconsti- 
tuting the/<?;'j'(?««(?/ of  the  tribunals.  This 
has  been  seen  just  lately  in  the  scandalous 
debates  to  which  the  administration  of  Cor- 
sica has  given  rise.  Republicans  who  are 
neither  Radicals  nor  Intransigeants  have 
accused  the  government  of  making  over 
the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Corsica  to  the 
caprice  of  two  deputies,  M.  Ar^ne  and  M. 
P^raldi,  and  of  having  been  guided  in  the 
choice  of  magistrates  and  other  function- 
aries, not  by  the  merits  or  the  political 
opinions  of  the  candidates,  but  simply  by 
their  character  as  friends  or  foes  of  those 
two  gentlemen.  These  grievances  were 
exaggerated,  but  they  were  not  wholly  fac- 
titious ;  and  what  has  happened  in  Corsica 
has  happened  also,  in  some  cases,  on  the 
mainland. 
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As  to  revision,  the  great  disadvanta<je 
of  the  proposals  made  by  the  government 
is  that  they  disturb  the  minds  of  moderate 
men  without  satisfying  the  Radicals,  and 
also  that  they  tend  to  bolster  up  in  the 
popular  mind  the  idea  that  the  guarantees 
of  good  government  are  to  be  sought 
rather  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Constitu- 
tion than  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who  have 
to  apply  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  puerile 
than  the  bill  which  is  about  to  be  passed. 
A  clause  is  to  be  put  into  the  Constitution 
forbidding  the  revision  of  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment. But  what  is  to  hinder  the  re- 
vision of  the  clause  itself  ?  Suppose  there 
should  ever  be  a  Royalist  majority  in 
Parliament,  who  is  to  prevent  their  sup- 
pressing the  clause  and  revising  the  re- 
public? In  the  second  place,  the  electoral 
basis  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  enlarged,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  delegates  sent 
up  by  the  towns,  and  by  having  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  irremovable  deputies  of  to- 
day chosen  by  senators  and  deputies 
together,  and  for  a  period  of  only  nine 
years.  This  reform  will  do  very  little  to 
alter  the  character  of  senatorial  represen- 
tation ;  what  little  it  does  will  be  to  lower 
its  status;  and,  in  any  case,  the  Senate 
will  still  be  elected  by  an  indirect  suffrage, 
and  not  by  universal  suffrage  pure  and 
simple.  Finally,  the  Senate  is  to  be  una- 
ble to  reinstate,  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment, credits  which  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Chamber.  This  is  intended  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  possibility  of  conflicts  between 
the  two  Chambers  on  matters  relating  to 
the  budget.  No  one  seems  to  realize 
that  the  fear  of  conflict  is  the  very  thing 
that  makes  it  any  use  to  have  two  Cham- 
bers at  all ;  that,  as  no  one  can  have  any 
interest  in  prolonging  a  struggle,  mutual 
concessions  are  made,  and  these  conces- 
sions go  to  form  the  political  character  of 
those  whd  make  them,  and  to  create  har- 
mony among  the  various  powers  of  the 
State,  by  discouraging  extreme  measures 
of  any  sort.  Moreover,  as  this  restriction 
of  the  financial  prerogatives  of  the  Senate 
has  to  be  balanced  by  forbidding  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  to  suppress,  by  a  vote 
on  the  budget,  any  department  created  by 
a  law,  it  may  perhaps  turn  out  that  the 
financial  rights  of  the  Chamber  have  been 
even  more  impaired  than  those  of  the  Sen- 
ate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  revision 
comes  to  very  little  on  the  whole.  If  it 
has  the  effect  of  ridding  us  for  some  time 
to  come  of  all  proposals  for  revising  the 
Constitution,  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selves on  having  passed  it;  but  if  we  are 
to  be  perpetually  overhauling  the  machin- 


ery of  the  State,  the  country  will  grow 
weary,  and  will  begin  to  feel  that  it  is  liv- 
ing under  a  provisional  government  —  a 
sentiment  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  re- 
public. 

The  point  which  is  of  vital  importance 
now  is  to  give  the  country  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  the  stability  of  the  government 
for  the  budget  to  right  itself,  for  commerce 
and  industry  to  revive,  and  for  the  depu- 
ties to  feel  it  their  interest  to  adhere  firm- 
ly to  the  ministry  they  have  so  far  sup- 
ported. From  this  point  of  view,  the 
recent  municipal  elections  look  hopeful. 
In  Paris,  it  is  true,  the  Autonomists,  and 
even  the  Revolutionists,  have  obtained  a 
real  success.  In  some  of  the  large  towns 
the  Intransigeant  ranks  have  been 
strengthened;  and  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  rural  communes  the  reactionary 
party  has  had  the  majority;  but  the  elec- 
tions, as  a  whole,  have  been  a  triumph  for 
the  ministry.  The  publicity  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  municipal  councils,  enforced 
by  the  recent  municipal  law,  will  help  to 
bring  to  light  the  stupidity  and  incapacity 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Intransigeant 
representatives.  That  party  is  now  in- 
deed almost  annihilated,  through  the  dis- 
order produced  in  its  ranks  by  the  various 
socialistic  and  revolutionary  coteries,  who 
make  it  their  business,  first  of  all,  to 
discredit  the  deputies  of  the  Extreme 
Left,  denouncing  them  to  the  electors  as 
accomplices  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and,  next, 
to  discredit  themselves  and  each  other  by 
mutual  calumnies  and  by  the  public  dis- 
play of  their  vanity  and  ignorance.  Tlie 
Anarchists  especially,  few  as  they  are, 
render  a  signal  service  to  people  of  sense. 
Some  of  them  speak  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  proletariat  in  eloquent  and  touching 
tones,  which  remind  us  of  the  first  fathers 
of  the  Church,  or  of  the  great  preachers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  when  they  come 
to  describing  the  social  organization  as  it 
should  be,  their  ideas  are  so  childish,  so 
contradictory,  so  absurd,  that  they  carry 
their  own  refutation  with  them.  On  no 
account  should  the  Anarchists  be  sup- 
pressed ;  they  are  the  helots  of  democ- 
racy; they  show  to  what  depths  we  may 
descend  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
chimerical  dreams  of  Socialists  and  lev- 
ellers. 

Whilst  the  Chamber  is  wasting  on  re- 
vision and  military  service  the  time  it  had 
better  be  giving  to  the  budget,  the  Senate 
has  passed  the  first  reading  of  a  law  which 
may  have  the  gravest  consequences  for 
French  society  —  the  Divorce  Bill.  Every 
one  has   been  surprised  at  the  immense 
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majority  which  sanctioned  this  reform. 
It  shows  that  public  opinion,  which  until 
a  few  years  ago  was  steadily  opposed  to 
divorce,  is  now  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  it.  This  change  of  feeling  may 
no  doubt  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  en- 
ergetic campaign  of  M.  Naquet ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of 
wife-murder,  followed  by  acquittal  before 
the  tribunals.  The  absence  of  divorce 
from  our  code  has  practically  resulted  in 
the  toleration  of  murder  in  case  of  adultery 
or  desertion.  The  Senate  was  much  im- 
pressed, moreover,  by  the  weakness  of  the 
speeches  of  M.  Jules  Simon  and  iM.  Allou, 
who  spoke  against  the  bill.  Instead  of 
serious  arguments,  based  on  legal,  histor- 
ical, or  social  grounds,  they  contented 
themselves  with  sentimental  declamations 
on  the  eternity  of  love,  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  and  the  indissoluble  nature  of 
vows,  which  sounded  more  like  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  bar  than  the  reasoning  of  sober 
politicians.  What  makes  the  question  of 
divorce  peculiarly  difficult  to  discuss  is, 
that  it  is  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoret- 
ical question,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  without  experience  all  that  is  to  be 
said  for  or  against  it.  No  one  can  main- 
tain that  divorce  is  theoretically  worse 
than  legal  separation,  which  has  the  same 
disadvantage,  together  with  others  pecul- 
iar to  it ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  a 
country  where  the  marriage  tie  is  already 
none  too  strict,  the  possibility  of  divorce 
may  tend  to  relax  it  still  further.  1 1  would 
be  very  humiliating  for  us  if,  as  M,  Allou 
imagines,  divorce  were  to  produce  in 
France  an  amount  of  social  disorder  which 
exists  neither  in  Germany,  nor  in  Belgium, 
nor  in  England  ;  but  would  it  do  so  ?  The 
question  has  two  sides  ;  and  if  it  is  possi- 
ble that  some  married  people  might  be 
encouraged  in  transgression  by  the  hope 
of  divorce,  it  is  equally  possible  that  oth- 
ers might  be  restrained  from  transgression 
by  the  fear  of  it.  It  was  at  any  rate  nec- 
essary to  put  the  law  of  France  in  har- 
mony with  the  principles  which  govern  all 
secular  society,  and  which  refuse  to  rec- 
ognize perpetual  vows  or  enforced  celi- 
bacy. The  law  voted  by  the  Senate, 
moreover,  surrounds  the  right  of  divorce 
with  difficulties  enough  to  guarantee  it 
against  abuse. 

The  legislation  of  divorce  will  at  least 
have  the  advantage  of  greatly  diminishing 
the  interest  which  in  France  always  at- 
taches to  adultery,  and  which  has  made  it 
the  basis  of  our  theatrical  and  romantic 
literature.  It  was  useless  to  say  that  the 
subject  was  worn  out ;  it  was  always  re- 


newed, and  it  always  interested.  Unfor- 
funately  it  does  not  follow  that  our  literary 
morals  will  benefit  by  the  change.  For 
some  time  past  those  of  our  novelists  who 
have  tried  to  get  out  of  this  eternal  round 
of  conjugal  infidelities  have  mostly  fallen 
to  a  still  baser  level,  and  made  us  think 
with  regret  of  Dumas  pere  and  George 
Sand,  who  gave  us  at  least,  if  not  morality, 
an  atmosphere  of  real  and  generous  pas- 
sion. The  great  success  —  say  rather, 
the  great  scandal  —  of  the  day  is  the 
*'  Blasphemes  "  of  Jean  Richepin.  The  ex- 
travagant praise  bestowed  on  this  volume 
of  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  striking  signs 
of  the  decay  of  literary  taste,  and  even  of 
critical  capacity,  in  France.  That  the 
Figaro  should  aver  that  nothing  greater 
has  appeared  since  Dante  is  perhaps  not 
much.  The  Figaro  represents  the  opin- 
ions of  the  boulevard,  and  does  not  shine 
by  its  moral  elevation.  But  that  the 
Temps^  the  most  earnest  of  all  the  Parisian 
journals,  should  give  its  all  but  unreserved 
admiration  to  one  of  the  most  cynically 
immoral  books  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time  —  that  M.  Sarcey  should  find  no  poet 
to  compare  with  M.  Richepin  but  Homer 
and  Victor  Hugo  —  this  is  astounding. 
And  the  critics  who  pronounce  these  judg- 
ments hardly  deign  to  recognize  a  thinker 
and  a  poet  such  as  Sully  Prudhomme. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  volume,  ia 
which  he  throws  mud  not  only  on  all  that 
is  called  divine,  but  on  his  father  and  his 
mother,  on  man,  on  life,  on  nature,  on 
reason,  M.  Richepin  shows  himself  after 
all  only  a  clever  versifier.  All  this  blas- 
pheming rage,  this  epilepsy  of  impiety,  is 
but  the  cold  blooded  rhetoric  of  a  writer 
who  hopes  to  succeed  by  scandalizing. 
M.  Richepin  has  plenty  of  talent;  he  has 
style,  force,  animation,  even  eloquence; 
but  of  thought  or  imagination  he  has  very 
little  indeed.  The  idea  on  which  his  vol- 
ume is  based  —  that  of  the  revolt  of  a 
Turanian  against  Aryan  ethics  —  is  a 
mere  farce,  invented  some  time  ago  by 
his  colleagues  at  the  Ecole  Normale. 
Some  ten  years  ago  M.  Richepin  brought 
out  a  volume  of  verse,  the  "Chanson  des 
Gueux,"  which  contained  ten  times  as 
much  real  poetry  as  the  "Blasphemes." 
He  had  put  his  heart  into  it,  and  his 
brains.  Into  the  "Blasphemes"  he  has 
put  nothing  but  his  cleverness  and  his 
thirst  for  notoriety  and  a  sensation.  If, 
as  he  informs  us,  there  are  three  volumes 
more  of  the  same  kind  to  follow,  we  may 
safely  predict  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  a 
vein  which  is  already  so  much  impover* 
ished. 
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It  is  hard  on  M.  Daudet  to  speak  of  him 
in  the  same  breath  with  M.  Richepin  ;  but 
he  too  has  yielded,  in  his  "  Sapho,"  to  the 
baser  tendencies  of  contemporary  h'tera- 
ture.  One's  gorge  rises  at  this  compla- 
cent study  of  the  sensual  enslavement  of 
a  good  and  somewhat  stupid  young  man 
by  a  woman  who  has  known  everything 
she  should  not,  even  when  the  brilliant 
gifts  of  the  writer  compel  one's  admira- 
tion. Never  has  M.  Daudet  been  clev- 
erer. He  has  often  been  prolix,  affected, 
a  word-painter  rather  than  a  student  of 
human  nature;  but  here  the  narrative  is 
rapid,  incisive,  and  vigorous,  and  the  per- 
sonages stand  out  in  relief  as  in  real  life. 
The  two  southern  types.  Uncle  Cdsaire 
and  Aunt  Divonne,  are  finished  studies; 
and  if  young  Gaussin  is  somewhat  washed 
out  and  uninteresting,  the  woman  who 
ruined  him  is  sculptured  with  the  hand  of 
a  master.  But,  even  apart  from  the  moral 
objection  which  may  betaken  to  Daudet's 
work,  there  is  something  uncomfortable 
in  it  from  a  literary  point  of  view  —  the 
curious  readiness  with  which  this  able 
novelist  keeps  changing  his  style.  After 
beginning  with  a  simple,  graceful,  agree- 
able manner —  not  indeed  his  own,  since 
we  find  it  in  other  southern  writers,  such 
as  Paul  Ar^ne  and  J.  Aicard  —  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  influenced  to  a  most  ex- 
traordinary extent  by  that  of  the  two  De 
Goncourts.  In  "  Le  Nabab,"  and  in  "  Les 
Rois  en  Exil,"  his  style  is  involved,  over- 
charged, and  often  pretentious,  full  of  ab- 
stractions and  technical  terms,  and  wil- 
fully incorrect ;  he  subordinates  the  natu- 
ral to  the  effective.  In  "  Numa  Roumes- 
tan  "  and  "The  Evangelist "  we  see  this 
influence  die  away ;  and  in  '*  Sapho  "  there 
is  no  longer  a  trace  of  it,  and  we  find  in- 
stead an  evident  imitation  of  the  broad, 
clear,  and  sober  style  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, with  a  sprinkling  of  phrases  from 
Zola.  He  could  not,  it  is  true,  have  found 
a  better  model  than  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
who  is  the  most  remarkable  writer  of  the 
naturalistic  school,  and  whose  last  vol- 
ume "  Miss  Harriet,"  contains  two  or 
three  charming  stories.  But  it  is  singular 
that  a  man  so  original  as  Daudet,  both  in 
his  mode  of  feeling  and  in  his  creation  of 
types,  has  not  been  able  to  evolve  a  style 
of  his  own.  What  distinguishes  him,  to 
his  advantage,  from  others  of  the  natu- 
ralists, is  the  sympathy,  the  tenderness, 
the  human  touch,  that  one  never  fails  to 
find  in  him.  Depraved  as  his  "Sapho" 
may  be,  there  is  something  in  her  that 
is  good  and  even  noble.  Daudet  loves 
humanity.       Zola  and    Maupassant  hate 


and  despise  it,  as  Flaubert  did.  Every 
page  of  the  little  review  just  published 
by  the  leaders  of  the  school,  Zola,  Huys- 
man,  and  Caze  —  the  Revue  Indepen- 
dante  —  bristles  with  contempt  for  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  the  same  with  Zola's 
last  novel,  "  La  Joie  de  Vivre."  Here,  as 
in  almost  all  his  works,  there  are  not  only 
scenes  depicted  with  extraordinary  vigor; 
there  is  an  interesting  central  idea.  His 
Pauline  is  one  of  those  feminine  natures, 
all  devotion  and  self-abnegation,  which 
exist  only  to  give  themselves.  She  allows 
herself  to  be  plundered  by  her  cousin, 
whom  she  loves  —  a  weak,  nervous,  artis- 
tic, egoistic  creature,  always  imagining 
impossible  enterprises  and  persevering  in 
nothing.  Then  she  finds  out  that  he  loves 
some  one  else,  and  she  helps  them  to 
marry.  It  does  not  even  occur  to  her 
that  she  is  being  heroic.  She  tries  to 
bring  harmony  into  the  disunited  house- 
hold —  for  they  come  to  that  soon  enough  ; 
she  saves  the  child  of  the  woman  who 
has  supplanted  her,  and  makes  for  her- 
self a  sort  of  imaginary  motherhood  by 
her  love  and  self-sacrifice.  We  have  here 
the  elements  of  a  really  fine  study,  and 
some  of  the  scenes  are  finely  treated  ;  but 
not  to  speak  of  passages  the  coarseness 
of  which  makes  makes  one  drop  the  book 
from  one's  hand,  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  is  enough  to  destroy  the  beauty  of 
the  conception.  The  very  devotion*  of 
Pauline  is  treated  as  a  fatality  of  her  na- 
ture ;  she  is  devoted  just  as  other  people 
are  mad,  or  epileptic,  or  hysterical. 
Where  it  is  not  a  disease,  it  is  an  animal 
instinct;  there  is  not  a  trace  in  it  of  the 
elevation  of  the  conscious  moral  being. 
The  "Joiede  Vivre"  is  a  heart-rending 
book.  The  hatred  of  life  breathes  through 
every  page  of  it. 

One  is  glad  to  turn  from  work  like  this 
to  that  of  other  writers,  less  powerful,  in- 
deed, but  healthier  and  more  refreshing 
—  such,  for  instance,  as  M.  George  Duruy, 
who,  in  his  pleasant  and  striking  story  of 
"  Andrde,"  has  just  made  a  successful 
debut '\vi  fiction.  His  heroine  is  an  inter- 
esting type  of  girlhood  ;  his  little  observa- 
tions on  society  and  the  world  are  partic- 
ularly bright  and  true  ;  and  his  style  is 
fresh,  buoyant,  and  spirituel.  Such, 
again,  is  M.  Pouvillon,  in  "  L'Innocent," 
where  he  touches  off  with  a  vigorous  hand 
and  with  picturesque  effect  the  manners 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  south.  And  such, 
especially,  is  M.  A.  Theuriet  in  his  last 
volume,  "  Tante  Aurdlie,"  which  is  one 
of  his  very  best.  In  his  earlier  works  the 
plot  was   good  and  the  life  of  the  small 
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towns  was  felicitously  described  ;  but  the 
characters  were  not  very  deeply  studied. 
In  "  Madame  Heurteloup  "  and  in  "  Xante 
Aurdlie,"  on  the  contrary,  we  find  orio^inal 
types,  forcibly  drawn,  and  very  taking  in 
their  originality.  But  let  the  reader  be- 
ware of  being  led  away  by  the  pretty 
name  of  M.  E.  de  Goncourt's  last  novel, 
"  Chdrie."  It  is  the  story  of  a  girl 
brought  up  in  court  society  under  the  em- 
pire, with  a  mind  depraved  by  artificial 
excitements,  who  ends  by  dying  because 
she  has  set  her  heart  on  marrying  and 
cannot.  There  is  plenty  of  talent  in  the 
book,  and  M.  de  Goncourt  has  taken 
pains  with  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
subtle  observation  spent  on  the  study  of 
the  unreal  and  dissolute  life  of  fashion- 
able society  ;  but  with  it  all  there  is  need- 
less grossness,  puerility,  pretentiousness, 
and  bad  taste.  M.  de  Goncourt  says  in 
his  preface  that  he  and  his  brother  Jules 
will  have  been  the  originators  of  three  of 
the  great  movements  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  have,  by  their  "  Germinie 
Lacerteux,"  created  the  naturalistic  novel ; 
they  have  brought  the  eighteenth  century 
into  fashion  again  ;  and  they  have  discov- 
ered Japanese  art.  All  this  may  be  true, 
to  a  certain  extent;  the  question  is,  Are 
we  the  gainers  by  it?  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  De  Goncourts  have  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  contemporary  fiction  ; 
but  they  have  helped  to  materialize  its 
rendering  of  character,  and  to  replace  the 
study  of  human  nature  by  that  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  It  may  be  well  to  do  justice 
to  Japanese  art  and  to  the  eighteenth 
century;  but  Japanese  oddity  has  spoilt 
the  eye  of  more  than  one  of  our  painters, 
and  produced  a  taste  for  the  fantastic  in 
furniture;  and  the  eighteenth -century 
mania  has  had  by  no  means  exclusively 
good  r'esults.  The  passion  for  gimcracks 
takes  the  place  of  the  pursuit  of  art ;  and 
the  licentiousnesses  of  eighteenth-century 
literature  find  only  too  many  readers  and 
imitators  in  our  own  day.  If  the  De  Gon- 
courts have  enriched  our  language  with 
some  refinements  of  expression  and  con- 
struction, they  have,  at  the  same  time, 
injured  and  distorted  it,  and  impaired  its 
characteristically  French  qualities  of  sim- 
plicity, clearness,  and  precision. 

Unfortunately,  our  literary  taste  is  im- 
paired, not  only  as  to  the  form,  but  as  to 
the  substance,  too.  We  must  have  every- 
thing peppered.  Happy  the  writer  who 
lives  far  enough  apart  from  the  world  of 
letters  to  keep  his  sense  of  the  beautiful 
fresh    and  unspoilt.     This  has   been  the 
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good  fortune  of  the  great  Provengal  poet, 
F.  Mistral.  He  lives  at  Maillane,  a  small 
southern  town,  and  there,  far  from  the 
madding  crowd  of  Parisian  life,  he  has 
produced  three  masterpieces,  "  Mireille," 
"  Calendau,"  and  "  Nerto."  They  are  not, 
it  is  true,  quite  free  from  artificiality,  for 
they  are  written  in  a  dialect  which  is 
neither  the  real  old  Provencal  nor  the 
modern  patois,  but  a  combination  of  the  po- 
et's own  ;  but  for  genuine  inspiration  and 
creative  genius  he  ranks  with  the  high- 
est. As  one  reads  him,  involuntary  com- 
parisons spring  up  in  one's  mind  with 
the  great  poets.  Homer,  Theocritus,  and 
Dante.  His  last  work,  •*  Nerto,"  takes 
us  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  gives 
us  a  pure  and  passionate  love  story,  re- 
lieved against  a  background  of  mediaeval 
civilization,  the  pontifical  court  at  Avi- 
gnon, and  the  life  of  the  great  lords  of  the 
south  of  France.  It  is  a  fresco  painting, 
laid  on  with  marvellous  ease  and  vivid- 
ness of  color;  it  is  poetry  fresh  sprung 
from  the  source,  and  drawing  its  inspira- 
tion alike  from  nature,  history,  and  inward 
emotion. 

Mistral  is  mainly%n  epic  poet;  but  we 
have  other  writers  who  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  our  popular  lyric  poetry,  the  ex- 
pression of  simple  and  natural  feelings  in 
tones  of  quiet  melancholy  or  of  artless 
mirth.  Some  of  the  prettiest  pieces  in 
A.  Theuriet's  '*  Livre  de  la  Pays  "  are  of 
this  sort;  and  G.  Vicaire  has  just  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  '*  Emaux  Bressans  "  as 
sweet  and  wholesome  as  the  smell  of  a 
bunch  of  wild  flowers.  M.  Ticaire  sings 
his  own  country  of  La  Bresse ;  he  sings 
its  glorious  landscapes,  its  pretty  girls, 
and  its  fat  pullets;  and  he  sings  them  in 
words  full  of  life  and  color,  to  measures 
which  remind  us  of  our  popular  songs. 

Besides  all  this  fiction  and  poetry,  sev- 
eral remarkable  works  of  another  kind 
have  lately  appeared.  Amongst  them  is 
the  second  volume  of  Amiel's  "Journal 
Intime."  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
singular  fate  of  the  Genevan  professor 
who  could  not  bring  himself  to  publish 
anything  during  his  lifetime  except  a  few 
little  volumes  of  verse,  because  he  felt  too 
keenly  the  immeasurable  distance  between 
his  ideal  and  anything  he  could  achieve 
towards  the  realization  of  it,  and  who  left 
behind  him  in  his  private  journal  a  book 
of  exquisite  literary  taste  and  expression, 
combining  extraordinary  powers  of  de- 
scription with  philosophic  profundity  of 
thought.  The  second  volume  can  hardly 
produce  such  a  sensation  as  the  first,  be- 
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cause  it  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  same 
thinw;  but  its  psychological  and  moral 
interest  is  perhaps  even  greater.  While 
Amiel  was  yet  young  he  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  content  with  the  metaphys- 
ical reveries  which  were  sapping  his  power 
of  action  and  production;  but  as  time 
goes  on  the  tragic  sense  of  life  having 
been  a  failure,  of  unfulfilled  possibilities, 
and  unused  gifts  of  heart  and  mind,  steeps 
everything  he  writes  in  a  peculiar  melan- 
choly. He  had  spent  his  life  in  meditat- 
ing a  work  he  had  never  accomplished,  in 
dreaming  of  marriage  without  ever  mak- 
ing up  his  mind  to  marry,  in  a  search  for 
truth  which  had  brought  him  no  final  sat- 
isfaction;  and  now  age  was  upon  him, 
and  disease,  and  death.  He  wrote  to  the 
last;  he  resigned  himself  with  the  medi- 
tative acquiescence  of  a  sage  and  the 
emotions  of  a  Christian;  he  tells  us  all 
his  sorrows,  his  conflicts,  and  his  cour- 
age. What  interests  us  so  deeply  in 
Amiel  is  the  curious  combination  of  dis- 
tinctively Christian  feeling  with  intellec- 
tual scepticism,  tending  towards  panthe- 
ism. It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
loftier  moral  nature,  a  ^nderer  conscience, 
a  mind  more  imbuea  with  the  sense  of 
sin  ;  and  yet  the  whole  of  his  intellectual 
•convictions  tend  to  the  negation  of  this 
idea.  He  remains  to  the  last  a  Buddhist 
in  theory  and  a  Christian  at  heart. 

M.  Renan,  for  his  part,  contrives  to 
■reconcile  his  ethics  and  his  philosophy. 
If  there  is  something  of  the  Buddhist  in 
his  profound  sense  of  the  nothingness  of 
things,  he  is  far  enough  from  it  in  his 
optimistic  temper.  To  the  Buddhist  life 
is  tragic.  He  sees  in  it  disease  and  evil, 
poverty  and  death ;  and  he  endeavors  to 
teach  man  to  cure  himself  of  the  malady 
of  existence.  M.  Renan,  on  the  contrary, 
feels  that  life  is  good,  and  hopes  it  is 
always  going  to  be  better;  his  morality  is 
a  purely  aesthetic  morality;  duty  is  not  in 
his  eyes  a  painful  conflict  against  evil,  but 
the  free  and  happy  development  of  the 
human  individuality.  Every  strong  orig- 
inal type  of  humanity  is  delightful  to  him, 
be  it  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Francis  of  As- 
sisi.  His  new  volume  of  "Religious 
Studies  "  contains,  amongst  other  things, 
a  fine  study  of  the  hero  of  mediaeval  reli- 
gious life;  a  long  memoir  on  Joachim  de 
Flore,  a  mystic  heresiarch  whose  doctrines 
were  mixed  up  with  those  of  St.  Francis; 
and  a  paper  on  Buddhism  which  places 
us  abreast  of  recent  discoveries  relating 
to  that  most  widespread  of  all  religions, 
and  to  the  philosophic  conceptions  which 
underlie  it.     The  book  has  all  M.  Renan's 


finest  qualities,  his  ample  and  varied  style, 
his  mar\^eiIous  erudition,  and  his  exuber- 
ance of  thought. 

If  there  be  a  mind  in  absolute  contrast 
with  those  of  Renan  and  Amiel,  it  is 
surely  that  of  M.  Guizot.  Not  only  does 
he  believe  that  truth  exists,  but  he  is  quite 
certain  that  he  has  got  it;  and  this  cer- 
tainty spurs  him  to  action.  Very  different 
views  may  be  taken  of  M.  Guizot's  politi- 
cal career,  but  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
who  reads  the  "  Letters  "  just  published 
by  his  daughter  to  refuse  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  due  to  the  elevation  of  his 
character  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
life.  M.  Guizot  was  not  a  profound  or 
original  philosopher;  but  he  had  the  gift 
of  generalizing,  and  of  seeing  everything 
from  a  high  and  noble  standpoint.  He  is 
always  most  of  all  a  moralist.  Politically 
this  may  have  been  a  disadvantage  to  him  ; 
but  the  unswerving  moral  purpose  shown 
in  every  act  of  his  public  and  private  life 
does  honor  to  his  character  as  a  man. 
Add  to  this  a  striking  simplicity  and  ten- 
derness of  heart,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  want  of  attractiveness  in  this 
austere  figure  of  the  statesman  and  the 
man  of  learning. 

Another  newly  published  correspon- 
dence is  the  "  Letters  of  Mallet  du 
Pan."  They  are  purely  political  papers, 
addressed  by  that  eminent  publicist  tq  the 
emperor  of  Germany  during  the  last 
months  of  the  Convention  and  the  Direc- 
tory. Mallet  du  Pan  was  a  large-minded 
and  very  Teamed  man,  of  moderate  opin- 
ions, whom  the  excesses  of  the  Revolu- 
tion had  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the 
refugees,  but  whose  connections  in  France 
kept  him  well  informed  as  to  what  was 
passing  there.  The  clear-sighted  pessi- 
mism with  which  he  regards  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  many  ways  contrasts 
oddly  with  his  optimistic  illusions  as  to 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  He  is  a  bet- 
ter judge  of  events  and  of  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  than  of  the  characters  of 
individual  men.  Here  his  personal  an- 
tipathies cloud  his  judgment.  He  takes 
Bonaparte  for  nothing  more  than  a  worth- 
less charlatan,  and  keeps  assuring  the 
emperor  of  his  imminent  discredit  and 
defeat.  Who  could  have  guessed  that  the 
charlatan  was  so  soon  to  be  the  imperial 
correspondent's  son-in-law.?  These  let- 
ters are  some  of  the  most  precious  docu- 
ments we  have  belonging  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  They  give  a  vig- 
orous analysis  of  the  ravages  produced  by 
Jacobin  ideas;  and  M.  Taine,.who  has 
written  a  valuable  preface  to  them,  finds 
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that  they  confirm  a  good  many  of  his  own 
impressions. 

Another  interestin,^  book  on  the  same 
period  is  M.  Bardoux's  "  Pauline  de  Beau- 
mont." Mme,  de  Beaumont,  a  woman  of 
keen  sensibility,  and  unusual  mental  ca- 
pacity, had  seen  nearly  all  her  family  per- 
ish on  the  scaffold  ;  and  separated  from 
her  unworthy  husband,  and  ruined  in 
health  and  fortune,  she  consoled  herself 
for  some  years  with  the  friendship  of  Jou- 
bert,  and  of  a  few  other  distinguished 
minds.  Then  she  came  to  know  Chateau- 
briand, loved  him,  and  was,  perhaps,  the 
inspirer  of  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
his  work,  and  came  at  last  to  Rome  to  die 
near  him,  having  given  her  whole  soul  to 
that  magnificent  egoist,  who,  six  months 
later,  found  another  lady  to  supply  her 
place.  Thanks  to  the  numberless  unpub- 
lished papers  to  which  M.  Bardoux  has 
had  access,  and  above  all  to  the  letters  of 
Mme.  de  Beaumont  herself,  we  have  here 
not  only  a  charming  portrait  of  this  noble 
woman,  but  a  picture  of  literary  \\(e  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth. 

Books  like  this  of  M.  Bardoux's,  like 
those  of  Amiel  and  Kenan,  and  the  "  Nou- 
velles "  of  Bourget,  and  the  letters  of 
George  Sand,  the  fifth  volume  of  which  is 
just  out,  are  a  feast  for  the  fastidious  few  ; 
they  do  not  stir  the  masses  like  "  Sapho," 
of  which  the  fiftieth  edition  is  announced 
on  the  covers  of  the  first;  or  like  "The 
Prussian  Secret  Police"  of  VictQr  Tissot, 
which  for  the  last  fortnight  has  been  fur- 
nishing the  press  with  material  as  abun- 
dant and  almost  as  substantial  as  the  great, 
insoluble,  overwhelmingproblem  of  Prince 
Victor's  separation  from  his  father.  M. 
Tissot's  book,  written  with  his  usual  force 
and  inventiveness,  is  a  clever  mixture  of 
facts  drawn  from  German  sources  (such 
as  "Stieber's  Memoirs,"  "The  Recollec- 
tions of  Wolheim  de  Fonseca,"  etc.),  of 
ante-chamber  gossip,  both  German  and 
French,  and  of  absurd  inventions.  The 
influence  of  these  books  is  deplorable. 
With  thinking  men,  what  is  false  in  them 
discredits  what  is  true  ;  while,  with  those 
who  do  noi  think,  what  is  true  in  them 
serves  to  wash  down  a  whole  mass  of 
falsehoods.  On  every  point  on  which  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  facts  al- 
lows of  my  verifying  M.  Tissot's  state- 
ments, I  find  them  inexact  or  erroneous. 
Besides,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
one  shuts  the  book  and  asks,  "  What 
then?"  If  M.  Tissot  wants  to  excite  in- 
dignation against  the  Prussians,  why  does 
he  put  this  motto  to  his  book  :  "  Soubise," 


said  Frederick  the  Great,  "has  a  hundred 
cooks  and  only  one  spy.  I  have  a  hun- 
dred spies  and  one  cook."  Of  the  two, 
Frederick  was  in  the  right,  and  Rosbach 
justified  him.  But  I  suspect  that  M.  Tis- 
sot, who  is  a  Swiss,  cares  less  about  in- 
juring Prussia  than  about  going  on  turn- 
ing over  national  rancors  to  his  own  profit ; 
and  he  knows  very  well  that  the  Germans 
have  no  great  objection  to  books  which 
give  them  an  excuse  for  declaiming  against 
the  injustice,  the  violence,  and  the  flip- 
pancy of  the  French. 

Pere  Didou's  book  on  "  The  Germans," 
is  the  very  opposite  of  M.  Tissot's.  The 
eloquent  Dominican  has  visited  Germany, 
and  was  very  much  struck  with  what  he 
saw  there,  especially  at  the  universities  ; 
and  he  records  his  impressions  in  what  is 
practically  an  enthusiastic  defence  of  in- 
tellectual Germany.  He  has  judged,  I 
think,  somewhat  too  hastily,  and  been  the 
victim  of  some  illusions.  Looking  closely 
at  his  work,  one  finds  in  it  many  little 
points  which  are  incorrect ;  but  as  a  whole 
it  is  true.  He  has  perceived  that  the 
higher  education  in  Germany  is  no  mere 
mechanism,  but  a  living  thing,  part  and 
parcel  of  the  national  life  itself. 

French  science  is  mainly  represented 
by  eminent  men,  trained  either  in  the 
Ecole  Normale,  or  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  and  by  outsiders  who  belong  to  no 
official  body.  German  science  is  exclu- 
sively academic;  all  outsiders  are  what 
the  Germans  call  laics  —  they  count  for 
nothing.  Again,  the  strength  of  German 
science  consists  in  its  numbers,  the  heavy 
battalions  it  can  move,  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  produced,  of  facts  accu- 
mulated, of  ideas  started.  In  France  we 
have  mostly  generals,  with  very  few  sol- 
diers to  follow  them  ;  and  whilst  the  new 
military  law  is  preparing  to  annihilate  our 
little  intellectual  army  altogether,  death  is 
already  picking  off  some  of  its  leaders. 
M.  d'Haussonville  was  not  by  profession 
a  savant,  but  a  politician.  He  was  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  old  noblesse^  who  had 
utilized  his  enforced  leisure  under  the 
Second  Empire  to  produce  some  valuable 
historical  works  written  in  a  good  literary 
style  —  "The  History  of  the  Union  of 
Lorraine  with  France  "  and  "  The  Church 
and  the  First  Empire."  M.  Mignet,  on 
the  other  hand,  without  having  ever  be- 
longed to  the  professional  staff,  was  a 
professed  historian,  who  had  made  his 
fortune  in  a  literary  career.  With  a  mind 
of  wonderful  perspicacity,  equally  at  home 
in  unravelling  a  diplomatic  question,  and 
in  laying  bare  the  springs  of   individual 
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character  and  action,  and  in  the  matter  of 
style  a  finished  artist,  M.  Mio^net  has  left 
one  great  work  which  is  the  admiration  of 
the  learned,  "  The  Negotiations  relative 
to  the  Spanish  Succession,"  and  a  number 
of  smaller  books  which  everybody  knows, 
the  "  Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Rev- 
olution," the  "Antonio  Perez  and  Philip 
II.,"  "The  Story  of  Mary  Stuart,"  and 
others.  While  the  world  of  letters  has 
sustained  these  two  great  losses,  science 
has  suffered  not  less  cruelly.  M.  Dumas, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  second 
founder  of  French  chemistry  (Lavoisier 
being  the  first),  had  finished  his  work,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  resting  in  his  glory 
amidst  universal  respect,  and  following 
the  labors  of  his  successors  with  a  benev- 
olent sympathy  which  he  did  not  always 
show  to  the  same  extent  while  he  himself 
was  still  producing  ;  but  M.  Wurtz  was 
cut  off  by  sudden  illness  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  life  and  work.  In  him  the  atomic 
theory  loses  its  foremost  champion,  or- 
ganic chemistry  one  of  its  creators,  and 
teaching  and  research  a  man  of  inexhaust- 
ible activity  and  splendid  powers  of  ex- 
pression. M.  Berthelot  remains  the  only 
great  name  among  French  chemists,  since 
the  public  has  ceased  to  class  M.  Pasteur 
with  the  chemists  and  counts  him  hence- 
forward among  the  physiologists. 

M.  Pasteur's  fame,  as  was  lately  shown 
in  Edinburgh,  now  eclipses  all  other,  and 
justly  so,  since  his  discoveries  in  relation 
to  the  virus  of  certain  diseases  will  prob- 
ably form  the  starting-point  of  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  art  of  healing.  If,  as  he 
anticipates,  he  should  be  able,  by  means 
of  inoculation,  not  only  to  make  dogs 
themselves  impervious  to  hydrophobia, 
but  actually  to  prevent  the  development 
of  the  disease  in  a  man  already  bitten  by 
a  mad  dog,  it  will  be  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  century,  and  will  place  M. 
Pasteur,  for  this  alone,  among  the  chief 
benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  theatrical  world  there  is  nothing 
much  to  speak  of.  Richepin's  translation 
of  "  Macbeth,"  which  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt has  just  been  playing  at  the  Porte 
Saint  Martin,  has  been  dashed  off  in  a 
hurry,  and  its  pretence  of  rough  and  literal 
renderings  fails  to  conceal  the  carelessness 
and  inaccuracy  of  the  whole  thing.  M. 
Bisson's  "  Deputd  de  Bombignac "  is  a 
poor  burlesque  unworthy  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  and  M.  Meilhac's  "  Duchesse 
Martin,"  while  it  has  the  daintiness  which 
distinguishes  all  his  work,  is  but  a  spark- 
ling trifle.  A  great  ado  has  been  made 
at  the  Op^ra  over  M,  Gounod's  "  Sapho,'* 


as  if  it  were  a  new  thing;  but  it  is  only  a 
retouchi,ng  of  one  of  his  earliest  operas, 
and  by  no  means  a  happy  retouching 
either,  for  every  one  of  the  new  insertions 
is  a  blot  on  the  original  score,  the  freshest, 
the  most  passionate,  the  most  genuinely 
inspired  of  all  M.  Gounod's  works.  The 
Thdatre  Italien  contents  itself  with  its 
great  singers,  Maurel,  Gayard,  and  Mile. 
Nevada,  and  has  given  us  not  a  single 
good  novelty  all  the  winter. 

But  if  the  theatre  has  gone  to  sleep, 
the  exhibitions  have  been  open.  It  is 
hard  work  to  keep  up  with  them.  You 
run  up  against  them  on  every  side,  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  you  end  by  being  horri- 
bly weary  of  all  this  clever,  empty,  tricky 
modern  art.  It  is  chiefly  the  exhibitions 
got  up  by  the  clubs  and  the  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Palais  de  I'lndustrie  which 
suffer  from  this  plethora  of  pictures,  and 
from  the  comparison  which  is  forced  upon 
one  between  such  pots  poitrris  of  work 
of  all  kinds  and  of  every  degree  of  merit, 
and  the  collections,  few  and  choice,  of- 
fered by  some  private  exhibitions.  At 
the  Salon,  when  you  have  once  looked 
round  and  seen  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
usual this  year,  when  you  have  satisfied 
yourself  that  the  influence  of  impression- 
ism is  on  the  whole  decreasing,  though  it 
has  found  some  new  victims,  such  as  M. 
Besnard  ;  when  you  have  admired  a.  few 
good  portraits,  such  as  that  of  M.  Robert 
Fleury,  by  his  son,  and  enjoyed  a  few 
delightful,  landscapes,  such  as  those  of 
M.  Damoye  and  M.  Hamesse ;  when  you 
have  looked  with  interest  at  M.  Cormon's 
large  picture  of  "Hunters  of  the  Stone 
Age  returning  from  the  Chase,"  and  when, 
in  the  sculpture  gallery,  you  have  stood  a 
little  while  before  Delaplanche's  "  Sleep  " 
and  Falguiere's  "  Nymphe,"  you  can  go 
comfortably  away  without  the  least  wish 
to  come  back  again.  It  was  quite  other- 
wise with  the  exhibition  of  drawings  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  You  could 
not  go  there  without  staying  for  hours  at 
a  time,  and  turning  in  again  and  again. 
There  you  found  yourself  in  presence  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  unpremedi- 
tated thoughts  of  the  great  masters,  from 
David  to  Detaille.  In  these  water-color 
drawings,  not  done  under  the  publiceye, 
—  these  studies  which  the  artist  keeps  as 
private  documents  —  he  puts  out  his  best, 
and  deepest,  and  truest  self.  Even  the 
fame  of  Ingres  will  have  gained  by  this 
exhibition,  which  contained  a  series  of 
black-lead  portraits  by  him.  Prudhon, 
Millet,  Meissonier,  and  Lhermitle  shared 
with  him  the  honors  of  this  little  museum 
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of  treasures.  Meissonier  sent  chiefly 
sketches  and  studies.  Two  months  later 
he  opened  an  exhibition  of  his  own  at 
Petit's,  which  has  been  the  artistic  event 
of  the  season.  It  contains  a  hundred  and 
fifty  paintings,  some  of  them  almost  un- 
known to  the  picture-lovers  of  the  present 
generation.  There  is  "  La  Rixe,"  which 
belongs  to  the  queen  of  England;  there 
is "  La  Barricade,"  lent  by  a  Belgian 
amateur ;  there  are  pictures  which  have 
never  been  exhibited  before,  one  of  them 
a  superb  allegorical  painting  representing 
the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870-1871.  It  is -far 
from  being  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works,  yet  it  does  give  a  very  complete 
idea  of  the  artist's  career.  His  genius 
culminated  between  1850  and  i860.  It  is 
at  that  period  that  his  touch  is  at  its  light- 
est, melting  and  at  the  same  time  solid, 
his  style  at  once  broadest  and  most  deli- 
cate, and  his  work  the  most  instinct  with 
life  and  spirit.  But  the  work  of  later 
years,  if  it  has  not  the  same  eclipsing 
charm,  has  enough  to  fill  us  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  Far  from  resting  on  his 
laurels,  M.  Meissonier,  especially  since 
1870,  has  sought  out  new  paths,  has  under- 
taken more  important  works,  has  tried 
new  and  unexpected  chords  of  color, 
whether  in  transparent  tones,  as  in  his 
"Corps  de  Garde  de  Gardes  Frangaises," 
or  in  sombre  tints,  as  in  the  masterpiece 
of  last  autumn,  the  "  Madonna  del  Bacio." 
None  of  our  painters  has  equalled  M. 
Meissonier  in  conscientiousness  and  in 
reverence  for  his  art,  and  he  has  his  re- 
ward;  if  his  hand  has  not  all  the  nimble- 
ness  of  thirty  years  ago,  he  has  lost  noth- 
ing in  force  or  originality  ;  he  stilkcreates ; 
he  is  still  young  ;  and  he  commands  undi- 
minished interest;  while  most  of  the 
others,  after  the  first  ten  years  or  so,  go 
on  producing  only  to  weary  us  by  inces- 
sant reiteration. 

Not  far  from  the  gallery  where  M. 
Meissonier  is  admitting  us  to  all  these 
good  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hos- 
pitalite  de  Nuit,  M.  Munckaczy,  the 
Hungarian  painter,  is  exhibiting  at  M. 
Sedelmeyer's  his  famous  picture  of 
"Christ  before  Pilate,"  with  a  companion 
picture  "  The  Crucifixion."  I  do  not 
think  the  new  work  equal  to  the  former. 
There  is  not  the  same  unity  of  composi- 
tion or  salience  of  color  ;  and  the  type  of 
the  Christ  is  less  original.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  inferiority,  it  is  still  a  work 
of  great  beauty.  There  is  a  noble  pathos 
in  the  group  of  holy  women  round  the  foot 
of  the  cross;  the  executioner,  whom  M. 
Munckaczy  has  been  so  ill-advised  as  to 


make  the  centre  of  his  picture,  is  a 
startling  specimen  of  brutality  and  indif- 
ference ;  and  in  the  faces  of  the  Jews  who 
compose  the  crowd  of  bystanders  the 
painter  has  shown  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jewish  character.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  exhibit  these  works  by  them- 
selves and  not  in  the  Salon  of  the  Champs 
Elysees.  There  might,  no  doubt,  be  a 
certain  loss  of  effect  in  taking  them  out 
of  their  isolation  and  away  from  the  some- 
what theatrical  surroundings  with  which 
M.  Sedelmeyer  has  furnished  them;  but 
they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  compari- 
son, and  in  this  year's  Salon  they  would 
certainly  have  shone  with  a  splendor  all 
their  own.  The  French  schools  of  to-day 
have  no  colorist  to  compare  with  M. 
Munckaczy.  Henner's  painting  is  per- 
haps of  still  more  exquisite  quality;  but 
it  is  monotonous  in  its  effects  ;  and  be- 
sides, M.  Henner's  poverty  of  imagination 
is  enough  to  wear  out  his  most  thorough- 
going admirers.  M.  Sedelmeyer  has 
started  the  idea  of  making  himself  the 
regular  publisher,  so  to  speak,  of  some 
four  or  five  painters  exclusively.  In  ad- 
dition to  Munckaczy,  who  is  his  most 
important  client,  there  is  Charlemont,  a 
first-class  Austrian  portrait  painter;  Pet- 
tenkofen  and  Jettel,  two  very  original 
landscapists ;  a  Tcheque,  named  Brosik, 
who  is  a  really  earnest  historical  painter, 
far  superior  to  the  Polish  Matejko  ;  and  a 
clever  Italian  imitator  of  Meissonier,  Tito 
Lessi. 

Another  good  private  exhibition  was 
that  of  Raffaelli,  the  painter  of  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris  and  of  the  workmen  and 
small  householders  who  inhabit  them. 
Raffaelli  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  impressionists.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  them. 
His  drawing  is  very  careful,  and  his  paint- 
ing somewhat  dry.  He  is  distinguished 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  landscape,  and  by 
the  overpowering  truthfulness  of  the  bru- 
talized or  abject  types  he  prefers  to  paint. 
His  theory  is  no  less  opposed  to  that  of 
the  impressionists  than  his  execution. 
For  the  impressionists  any  subject  is 
good  enough.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
reproducing  something  in  nature  as  ex- 
actly as  possible;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
put  any  soul  into  it.  Raffaelli  would  have 
nothing  painted  but  what  is  characteris- 
tic; the  painter  is  to  be  a  thought-reader. 
In  the  dissertation  with  which  he  has  j 
prefaced  his  catalogue  he  identifies  the  j 
beautiful  with  the  characteristic,  and 
poses  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  ideal, 
which,  by  a  needless   barbarism,  he  calls 
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"Le  beau  caractdriste  "  —  the  character- 
izing beautiful  ! 

Shall  I  speak  of  those  other  tragedies 
and  comedies  which  have  been  acted  out- 
side the  theatre,  and  which  all  Paris  have 
been  to  see  ?  These  little  agitations  are 
so  fugitive  that  in  a  month's  time  every 
trace  of  them  is  lost.  For  nearly  a  week 
nothing  was  heard  of  but  Mrs.  Mackay, 
the  American  millionairess,  who  destroyed 
a  marvellous  portrait  of  herself  by  Meis- 
sonier  because  he  had  not  flattered  her  to 
her  liking.  The  whole  Parisian  press 
took  sides  for  or  against  Mrs.  Mackay. 
Even  she,  however,  had  to  make  way  for 
Campi,  who  had  murdered  an  old  man, 
and  died  on  the  scaffold  without  revealing 
his  real  name.  The  Intransigeant  jour- 
nalists, on  the  lookout  for  a  paradox  to 
amuse  themselves  with  —  though  they  are 
most  of  them  l>/as/s  enough  to  be  imper- 
vious to  any  known  amusement  —  took 
up  the  cause  of  Campi,  as  representing 
the  revolt  of  the  proletariat  against  the 
bourgeoisie.  All  these  things  have  their 
interest  in  Paris,  and  especially  on  the 
boulevard  between  the  Madeleine  and  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  Outside  those  limits 
it  all  seems  very  artificial  and  very  ab- 
surd. G.   MONOD. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
AMONG  THE  TEUTONS. 

BY  A  TEUTOPHIL. 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  deluged 
with  books  about  Germany;  its  history, 
religious  and  political,  its  social  life,  its 
music,  its  military  system,  have  all  been 
freely  discussed,  even  dissected,  by  more 
or  less  competent  judges,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  British  public,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  am  often  amused  and 
somewhat  vexed  to  find  what  curious  and 
unaccountable  views  are  advanced  by  my 
country-people  concerning  a  nation  allied 
to  us  by  ties  of  descent,  language,  charac- 
ter, and  contiguity.  Perhaps  no  nation 
travels  more  than  the  English,  but  prob- 
ably none  exhibits  greater  ignorance  of 
the  interior  life  of  other  countries.  Ask 
a  travelled  Englishman  the  date  of  the 
Kremlin  or  the  position  of  a  painting  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  or  the  height  of 
Giotto's  Campanile,  and  he  has  it  at  his 
fingers'  ends  (or  in  his  "Murray,"  which 
comes  practically  to  the  same  thing),  but 
question  him  on  the  social  life  of  those 
countries  which  he  has  explored  "from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,"  and  he  has  probably 


"  found  the  whole  land  barren,"  or  delivers 
himself  of  some  such  commonplace  as: 
"  Oh,  the  French  are  a  vain,  frivolous 
nation  of  coxcombs,"  or  "The  Prussians 
are  swaggering  fellows  who  knock  you  off 
the  pavement,  eat  with  their  knives,  and 
smoke  bad  tobacco."  When  you  come  to 
inquire  upon  what  amount  of  personal 
intercourse  that  exhaustive  description  is 
founded,  you  probably  find  it  has  been 
confined  to  tables  d'hSte,  railway  car- 
riages, and  perhaps  an  interview  with  a 
banker  or  doctor  —  about  as  fair  a  method 
of  judging  a  whole  nation  as  if  a  foreigner 
came  to  London  in  August,  inhabited  the 
regions  about  Leicester  Square,  and  then 
visited  Brighton  during  the  annual  incur- 
sion of  the  Hebrew  race,  whose  reign  in 
that  glaring  resort  of  Londoners  is,  if 
brief,  yet  at  least  obtrusive.  A  German 
gentleman  of  good  position,  who  visited 
England  without  introductions,  told  me  he 
took  up  his  quarters  in  a  hotel  in  the 
Strand  (this  in  August),  and  was  not  fa- 
vorably impressed  with  the  English  cut- 
sine^  and  proceeded  to  inquire  with  all 
innocence  if  I  often  visited  Cremorne ! 
What  sort  of  idea  must  he  have  carried 
home  of  our  national  amusements  ? 

It  is  surely  a  fact  in  all  countries,  that 
people  really  worth  knowing  are  not  ac- 
cessible to  mere  birds  of  passage,  without 
introductions,  with  no  desire  to  be  pleased, 
who  often  flaunt  what  they  are  bold  to 
consider  their  national  superiority  before 
the  eyes  of  foreigners,  who  must  be 
tempted  to  wonder  why,  if  everything  is 
so  much  better  at  home,  English  people 
are  always  abroad. 

To  judge  fairly  of  the  social  life  of  any 
country  a  lengthened  residence  in  one 
place  is  necessary,  a  few  good  introduc- 
tions (one  or  two  influential  ones  suffice  to 
launch  strangers  advantageously  in  the 
hospitable  society  of  a  German  town),  and 
a  somewhat  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  for  though  most  Germans 
speak  some  English,  yet  a  very  inade- 
quate notion  of  society  will  be  gained  by 
those  who  only  understand  what  is  ad- 
dressed directly  to  themselves,  often  with 
some  degree  of  constraint,  and  who  can- 
not follow  the  animated  conversation 
around  them. 

I  have  often  been  told  by  Germans  that 
social  life  differs  widely  in  north  and 
south  Germany,  as  it  naturally  does  in 
town  and  country.  No  traveller  is  justi- 
fied in  building  universal  theories  upon  a 
limited  experience.  My  own  has  been 
somewhat  varied,  but  I  would  distinctly 
deprecate   all   idea   of    dogmatizing:  any 
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remarks  I  may  make  are  founded  on  per- 
sonal knowledge  ;  but  I  would  not  for  a 
moment  affirm  that  it  covers  all  cases,  or 
is  of  universal  application.  No  one  trav- 
eller can  exhaust  the  social  resources  of 
any  country.  I  would  only  say,  such  and 
such  things  do  exist ;  whether  they  are 
the  rule  or  the  exception,  let  others  who 
are  better  informed,  judge. 

I  would  premise  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  the  word  *' society "  in  Germany 
bears  a  narrower  meaning  than  in  En- 
gland. For  practical  purposes  we  may 
consider  that  all  who  belong  to  "society  " 
are  of  one  class,  that  is  to  say  they  are 
adelig.  Of  course  there  are  wheels  within 
wheels,  but  the  limits  are  very  undefined 
within  the  magic  circle,  while  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  ^</<?/and  tl>e  Biirg- 
er  is  a  very  real  and  visible  one,  and  as 
a  rule  is  tacitly  accepted  both  by  those 
within  and  without  it.  Now,  what  are 
the  results  of  this  line  of  demarcation  .? 
Like  many  other  things,  they  are  twofold, 
good  and  bad.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
a  security,  a  freedom  of  intercourse,  an 
absence  of  self-assertion,  a  community  of 
sympathy  and  interests  between  those 
who  meet  in  society,  which  is  impossible 
in  a  country  like  ours,  where  meeting  in 
the  same  house  is  no  guarantee  for  be- 
longing to  the  same  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  tendency  to  narrowness 
of  sympathy,  and  increase  of  class  preju- 
dices, though  these  seldom  come  offen- 
sively into  view,  for  the  national  kindliness 
steps  in,  and  those  who  are  not  on  any 
footing  of  social  equality  yet  show  a  mu- 
tual sympathy  at  seasons  of  family  joy  or 
bereavement,  by  sending  cards  of  con- 
gratulation or  condolence,  and  even  flow- 
ers may  be  sent  on  the  occasion  of  a  fu- 
neral without  further  intercourse  being 
entailed. 

In  the  word  "society  "  a  German  gener- 
ally includes  all  persons  holding  appoint- 
ments about  the  various  small  courts,  di- 
plomatists, military  men  of  good  family, 
both  those  on  active  service  and  such  as 
have  retired,  and  persons  holding  civil  ap- 
pointments under  government,  such  as  the 
Stadt  Direktor^  Amtsrichter^  and  Ober- 
Forster.  Artists,  musicians,  and  literary 
men  are  frequently  to  be  met  in  good  so- 
ciety, and  are  invariably  treated  for  the 
time  being  as  equals,  but  their  wives  and 
families  are  not  usually  invited,  nor  is 
there  reciprocity  in  the  intercourse  —  the 
Adel  would  not  go  to  their  houses.  Bis- 
marck has  been  much  laughed  at  for  say- 
ing that  politesse  de  coeur  ought  to  have 
been  a  German  phrase ;  but  it  is  perfectly 


true  that  it  is  a  quality  which  flourishes 
on  German  soil  among  all  classes.  Let 
me  illustrate  my  meaning.  All  unpreju- 
diced people  will  confess  that  an  English 
dinner-party  in  a  strange  neighborhood  is, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  dull  af- 
fair. You  sit  up  stiffly,  surrounded  by 
utter  strangers,  who  acknowledge  your 
presence  by  a  furtive  glance;  if  you  are 
in  a  "  fashionable"  house,  you  are  intro- 
duced to  no  one  but  the  one  man  who  is 
your  fate,  and  woe  betide  you,  if  you  in- 
nocently address  your  nearest  feminine 
neighbor  without  an  introduction  ;  if  well- 
bred,  she  will  answer  you,  but  with  chill- 
ing politeness,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
will  remember  something  that  must  be 
immediately  communicated  to  a  dear 
friend  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
with  no  semblance  of  a  bow  she  will  qui- 
etly depart  and  leave  you  pianti.  Now 
German  politesse  de  coeur  quite  forbids 
such  conduct.  Directly  a  stranger  ap- 
pears, the  hostess  introduces  him  to  the 
principal  people  present,  generally  with 
some  little  remark  which  starts  a  conver- 
sation and  gives  a  clue  to  the  nationality, 
tastes,  or  pursuits  of  the  stranger,  and 
saves  the  hasty  rush  upon  weather,  as  the 
one  topic  affording  a  basis  of  mutual  in- 
terest. Should  a  fresh  arrival  not  be  at 
once  introduced,  he  or  she  would  as  a 
matter  of  course  beg  for  an  introduction 
from  the  person  who  was  at  the  moment 
engaged  in  conversation  with  the  stran- 
ger, and  the  German  idea  of  good  man- 
ners demands  that  all  present  should 
concur  in  drawing  the  stranger  into  the 
conversation,  all  little  local  allusions  are 
explained,  and  if  perhaps  you  are  asked 
more  questions  than  English  reserve  ap- 
proves, this  is  surely  preferable  to  being 
left  "out  in  the  cold,"  and  shows  that 
true  good  breeding  which  comes  from  a 
kindly  heart  and  consideration  for  others. 
This  friendly  interest  in  other  people's 
concerns  is  to  be  found  in  all  ranks. 
When  I  went  to  an  evening  party,  our 
landlady  generally  brought  me  beautiful 
flowers  to  wear,  and  never  saw  me  de- 
part without  a  cheery  '•'■Viel  VergniigeUy 
gnddiges  Frdidein^'*  any  more  than  our 
bright  little  servant  ever  dreamt  of  omit- 
ting her  parting  ''^  Giiten  Appetif'*  when 
she  brought  our  dinner.  I  remember  also 
being  much  pleased  with  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  our  Kost  Fran  (the  woman  who 
supplied  our  dinner),  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  and  who  had  nothing  to  thank  us 
for,  beyond  the  punctual  discharge  of  our 
weekly  bills.  Hearing  that  we  were  leav- 
ing, she  sent  a  cordial  message,  wishing 
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us  Gliickliche  Reise^  and  added  to  our 
usual  dinner  a  cold  fowl  which  she  "  hoped 
would  be  useful  on  the  journey."  No 
tradesman  sends  back  a  receipted  bill 
without  adding    '''' Eiiie   schone    Empfeh- 

lung,  und  Herr Idsst  schbn  danken^ 

These  are  only  phrases,  it  may  be  said, 
but  they  are  evidences  of  a  kindly  heart, 
and  my  own  experience  has  been  tliat 
they  are  not  empty  phrases,  but  are  car- 
ried out  on  occasion  by  great  readiness 
to  render  any  little  service.  P'urther,  it 
may  be  objected  that  the  above  are  in- 
stances of  kindliness,  but  do  not  prove 
the  Germans  to  be  polite.  Well,  we  must, 
I  think,  distinguish  between  essential  and 
conventional  politeness.  Certain  broad 
rules  of  good  breeding  founded  on  con- 
sideration for  others,  a  quick  insight  into 
their  wishes,  and  a  readiness  to  fall  in 
with  them  at  the  sacrifice  of  personal  con- 
venience, an  absence  of  self-assertion,  re- 
spect for  old  age,  a  readiness  to  "render 
to  all  their  due"  —  these  are  what  we 
may  call  the  essentials  of  good  breeding, 
and  in  these  I  have  not  found  the  Ger- 
mans deficient.  Little  conventional  rules 
of  politeness  vary  in  every  country,  and 
we  have  no  right  to  impose  our  national 
idiosyncrasies  as  the  infallible  standard 
for  other  countries.  In  Germany  a  gen- 
tleman bows  first,  so  does  an  inferior  in 
age  or  rank;  visitors  make  the  first  call; 
introductions  are  demanded  to  an  extent 
which  we  in  England  should  consider 
pushing;  a  gentleman  helping  a  lady  to 
wine,  first  pours  a  little  into  his  own  glass, 
in  case  any  dust  should  remain  round  the 
neck  of  the  bottle;  it  is  customary  to  no- 
tice and  praise  the  good  cheer  that  is  pro- 
vided for  you,  and  to  congratulate  your 
hostess  on  the  success  of  an  entertain- 
ment; the  lady  of  highest  rank  is  always 
entreated  to  sit  on  the  sofa,  which  is  at 
once  vacated  in  her  favor  by  its  previous 
occupant.  All  these  may  appear  to  us 
trivial  and  even  laughable  points  of  eti- 
quette, but  they  betray  no  essential  want 
of  good  breeding,  which  I  should  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  rather  to  those,  who,  in 
a  foreign  country,  refuse  to  observe  these 
and  similar  innocent  little  customs.  The 
following  incident  which  happened  to 
an  English  lady  of  my  acquaintance  in 
France,  that  land  of  polished  manners, 
illustrates  the  difference  between  essen- 
tial and  conventional  courtesy.  Overtaken 
one  day  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  my 
friend  took  refuge  under  one  of  the  col- 
onnades of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  a 
Frenchman  did  the  same  ;  both  wait  for 
an   omnibus,   which   presently   comes   in 


sight.  The  two  advance  simultaneously, 
to  find  one  vacant  seat.  The  Frenchman, 
with  an -air  of  extreme  politeness  lifts  his 
hat  to  the  lady,  rt;/^  takes  the  empty  seat, 
leaving  her  much  in  the  same  frame  of 
mind  as  the  Scotch  elder,  who,  observing 
that  a  rich  member  of  the  congregation 
always  politely  bowed  to  the  plate  which 
he  held,  but  contributed  nothing  to  its 
store,  exclaimed:  "  Gie  us  mair  o'  your 
siller  and  less  o'  your  ceevility." 

On  the  whole  I  must  say  that  in  some 
respects  a  counter-charge  of  unmannerli- 
ness  may  be  brought  against  the  English 
with  some  show  of  truth.  The  free-and- 
easy  address,  the  slang,  the  sort  of  hail- 
fellow-well-met  manner  of  a  certain  set  of 
young  Englishmen  to  ladies,  does  not  con- 
trast favorably  with  the  invariable  Gna- 
dis[e  Fran  and  Gnddis^es  Frdulein  of  a 

1  •        1 

German  officer,  any  more  than  the  little 
familiar  nod  which  is  all  that  many  En- 
glish girls  bestow  on  their  elders,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  the  deferential  manner  and 
little  half-curtsy  which  a  German  girl 
makes  in  shaking  hands  with  a  married 
lady. 

And  now  may  I  be  allowed  to  advert  to 
the  common  charge  of  unrefinement  in 
habits  of  every-day  life  which  is  so  fre- 
quently brought  against  Germans?  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  large  class,  highly  edu- 
cated so  far  as  instruction  in  facts  goes, 
of  sufficient  means  to  enjoy  the  refining 
influences  of  art  and  a  certain  amount  of 
foreign  travel,  who  are  yet  appallingly  un- 
polished. I  allude  to  the  professional 
class,  including  doctors,  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  university  professors,  and  the 
upper  commercial  class,  including  bank- 
ers and  rich  merchants.  With  us  this 
upper-middle  class  is  our  pride  and  our 
strength,  with  education  (in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word)  similar  to  that  of  the 
highest  nobility,  and  no  less  refinement  of 
habits  and  thought,  possessing  withal  a 
sturdy  independence,  love  of  adventure, 
and  power  of  work,  which  make  it  the 
backbone  of  the  nation.  In  Germany  this 
class  has  no  parallel,  and  English  people 
who  in  ordinary  travel  come  most  into 
contact  with  the  professional  class  com- 
pare it  with  our  middle  class  and  exclaim, 
*'  How  coarse  and  unrefined  !  "  But  as 
regards  the  Adel — "society" — accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given  above,  they  are 
far  from  being  unrefined,  but  compared 
with  ourselves  they  are  wonderfully  sim- 
ple in  habits.  They  are  undoubtedly  a 
poorer  nation,  though  their  poverty  is 
often  exaggerated,  because  they  spend 
much  less  uoon  show.     There  is  more  in- 
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dependence  in  social  life.  Frau  von  A. 
does  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  cham- 
pagne because  Baroness  von  B.,  who  is 
twice  as  rich,  does  so;  nor  does  Baroness 
von  B.  expect  to  be  served  by  men  when 
she  visits  Frau  von  A.,  and  turn  up  her 
nose  at  "  parlor-maids,"  as  I  have  seen 
English  ladies  do.  People  very  sensibly 
spend  their  money  in  accordance  with 
their  own  tastes,  and  living  habitually  well 
within  their  income,  have  a  surplus  to 
spend  on  their  amusements  —  the  yearly 
Cur^  which  they  go  through  comfortably 
without  calculating  every  Pfennij^;  their 
Christmas  and  birthday  gifts;  and  their 
large  outlay  in  bouquets,  which  play  a  part 
in  every  family  and  social  event.  Our 
landlady  belonged,  it  is  true,  to  the  Burg- 
er class,  reckoning  dentists,  bankers,  and 
artists  among  her  relations,  but  when  she 
showed  me  her  florist's  bill  for  six  months, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  it  amounted  to 
thirty-five  marks;  moreover  she  always 
had  money  to  spare  for  concerts,  charita- 
ble bazaars,  and  an  occasional  excursion, 
and  from  all  she  told  me  of  her  friends  I 
should  say  their  expenditure  quite  equalled 
that  of  persons  similarly  situated  in  our 
own  country,  but  that  good  management 
in  routine  expenses  left  a  wider  margin 
for  exceptional  cases.  The  same  princi- 
ple is  noticeable  amongst  the  highest 
class.  I  have  more  than  once  been  a 
guest  at  parties  where  members  of  prince- 
ly families,  ambassadors,  and  high  mili- 
tary ofiicials  were  present,  and  where  one 
maidservant  and  a  hired  waiter  did  all 
that  was  required,  quietly  and  efficiently. 
At  one  large  dejeuner  only  one  servant 
waited,  but  everything  at  the  table  was 
cold,  and  the  guests  helped  each  other, 
and  the  hostess  looked  personally  after 
the  wants  of  every  one.  Tastes  differ, 
but  I  for  one  confess  to  preferring  this 
simpler  plan  to  the  English  multiplicity  of 
servants,  who  perpetually  interrupt  con- 
versation by  thrusting  a  dish  between  you 
and  your  neighbor,  and  necessitate  fre- 
quent parentheses  of  "No,  thank  you." 
Another  advantage  of  this  simpler  mode 
of  living  is  that  it  enables  many  to  mix  in 
general  society  whose  birth  and  breeding 
entitle  them  to  do  so,  but  who  in  England 
would  perforce  retire  into  privacy  because 
society  entails  too  much  expense,  and  they 
are  too  proud  to  accept  hospitality  and 
"  make  no  return."  Social  intercourse 
abroad  is  not  confined  to  formal  entertain- 
ments :  people  meet  out  of  doors,  sans 
gine,  at  open-air  concerts,  in  coffee-gar- 
dens, at  alfresco  restaurants  ;  or  a  walk- 
ing party  is  arranged  to  a  neighboring 


point  of  interest,  and  when  there,  glasses 
of  milk,  or  cups  of  coffee,  are  provided, 
and  people  enjoy  themselves  simply  and 
thank  the  originator  of  the  expedition  with 
all  sincerity  for  a  "delightful  afternoon." 
The  debit  and  credit  system  of  social  life 
is  not  carried  out  so  scientifically  as  with 
us.  Those  who  can  afford  it  give  dinners 
and  dances,  and  are  invited  in  their  turn 
to  a  Kaffee-klatsch  or  afternoon  tea  with- 
out any  idea  of  the  one  having  conferred 
and  the  other  received  a  benefit.  One 
very  popular  old  lady  whom  I  know  well, 
a  shrewd,  amusing  person,  in  her  youth 
a  maid  of  honor,  and  who  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  gives  but  two 
coffee  parties  in  the  year.  She  lives  up 
three  pairs  of  stairs,  and  has  only  one  lit- 
tle servant,  who  is  always  neat  and  pre- 
sentable, yet  these  parties  are  quite  social 
events.  Every  one  goes  to  them,  there  is 
a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  that  best 
dresses  are  to  be  worn  to  do  honor  to  the 
old  lady,  all  exert  themselves  with  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  making  the  party  go  off 
well,  and  though  coffee,  cakes,  and  per- 
haps ices  form  the  whole  refreshment,  and 
are  handed  by  the  one  pretty  little  hand- 
maiden, yet  it  is  always  acknowledged  to 
be  a  brilliant  success,  and  is  as  popular  as 
any  entertainment  where  money  is  lavishly 
spent;  and  the  dear  old  lady  receives  the 
simple  and  cordial  congratulations,  which 
are  offered  by  all  the  guests,  with  an 
air  of  modest  elation  and  conscious  suc- 
cess. Again,  when  I  was  visiting  the  wife 
of  a  dragoon  officer  in  a  garrison  town,  two 
or  three  officers  came  to  dine  every  day, 
and  after  dinner  we  made  merry  over  the 
simplest  games  of  dice  and  cards ;  all 
played  "for  love,"  and  this  mild  form  of 
excitement  gave  most  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all ;  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  highly 
pampered  tastes  of  our  own  cavalry  offi- 
cers. 

One  great  secret  of  the  pleasantness  of 
society  in  Germany  is  that  none  are 
ashamed  to  enjoy  themselves,  or  to  ex- 
press enjoyment.  The  7iil  adrnirari 
style  of  "young  England"  is  unknown. 
People  go  into  society  because  they  like 
it,  young  men,  ay  and  old  men  too,  dance 
because  it  gives  them  pleasure,  and  go  at 
it  with  a  keen  zest  of  enjoyment  which  it 
never  occurs  to  them  to  conceal  under  a 
semblance  of  boredom  ;  to  be  blasd  is  no 
evidence  of  high  breeding.  Shyness  is 
very  uncommon  in  Germany.  The  posi- 
tive suffering  which  our  English  self-con- 
sciousness inflicts  on  its  victims  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Vanity  is  no  doubt  common 
in   all  countries,  but   the   particular   En- 
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growth  made  up  of  a  timid  self- 
importance  (sufficient  to  make  people 
imagine  that  they  are  objects  of  interest, 
but  not  self-confident  enough  to  place 
them  on  a  comfortable  and  unassailable 
vantage-ground  of  self-approval),  and  a 
strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  dread  of 
ridicule,  is  very  seldom  seen.  Covvper, 
that  keen  and  good-natured  observer  of 
human  foibles,  noted  how  free  the  French 
were  from  this  provoking  fault,  and  I 
think  among  all  Continental  nations  it  is 
less  common  than  with  us.  His  words 
are  very  amusing:  — 

Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  pro- 
duce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose. 
But  being  tied,  it  dies  upon  the  lip. 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip. 

Few  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complained  ; 
It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordained. 
By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  pride, 
To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside. 

A  word  about  servants.  In  their  own 
country  they  are  admirable,  clean,  oblig- 
ing, and  wonderfully  hard-working,  but 
they  lack  the  finish  of  good  English  ser- 
vants. One  great  merit  they  certainly 
possess  :  though  orderly  in  their  work, 
yet  if  the  daily  routine  is  interrupted,  they 
are  not  utterly  upset  and  demoralized. 
Our  servant  kept  eight  rooms  clean,  and 
very  clean,  never  a  speck  of  dust  to  be 
seen,  cooked  for  herself  and  the  landlady, 
fetched  our  dinner  from  the  restaurant, 
carried  up  to  our  etage  (the  second)  all 
the  wood  and  water  that  was  required, 
scrubbed  the  stairs  and  passage  every 
week,  and  yet  was  always  ready  to  run  a 
message,  or  post  a  letter,  and,  dressed  in 
her  best,  frequently  went  with  me  to  the 
evening  concert,  and  came  back  to  fetch 
me  at  ten  o'clock.  She  was  never  in  bed  till 
eleven,  and  was  at  work  by  six,  neat  and 
smiling,  with  no  shadeof  the  weary,  jaded 
look  so  sad  to  see  in  an  English  "  slavey." 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  wages  are 
very  low  in  Germany;  twenty  pounds  is  a 
very  usual  sum  for  a  cook,  and  one  servant 
we  had  in  our  lodging  when  she  married 
had  forty  pounds  in  the  savings-bank. 
The  economy  in  a  German  household  is 
that  the  servants  live  very  plainly,  and 
one  does  the  work  that  with  us  would  be 
divided  between  two  or  three.  The  feel- 
ing of  attachment  and  interest  in  "the 
honor  of  the  family,''  so  observable  in 
Scotch  servants,  is  very  general,  and  with- 
out undue  familiarity  German  servants  are 


allowed  to  share  in  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  their  employers.  The  menservants 
are  strikingly  free  from  the  insolent  swag- 
ger of  "  Jeames,"  and  show  the  same  sim- 
plicity of  nature  as  their  masters.  I  re- 
member a  trifling  incident  which  greatly 
amused  me.  When  I  was  going  to  an 
audience  at  a  royal  Schloss,  as  I  got  out 
of  the  carriage  a  bow  of  my  sash  caught 
in  the  door,  and  was  torn  off.  *'  Oh,  what 
a  pity,  Gnddie^es  Frdulein  I ''''  exclaimed 
one  of  the  flunkies  who  was  assisting  me. 
*'  Never  mind,  I  can  pin  it  on  !  "  and  pro- 
ducing a  pin,  he  carried  out  his  promise 
with  a  neat-handedness  worthy  of  an  old 
soldier,  which  no  doubt  he  was. 

It  is  often  said  that  German  ladies  take 
no  interest  in  the  poor.  There  is  unfortu- 
nately nothing  like  the  organized  visiting 
of  our  district-visitors,  nor  any  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  our  parochial  organization 
brings  with  it;  but  all  the  ladies  I  know 
belong  to  the  Fraueii  Verein,  by  which 
a  great  variety  of  good  works  is  carried 
on ;  all  take  a  kindly  interest  in  the  fami- 
lies of  their  servants;  and  I  know  many 
instances  of  the  sick  poor  being  visited 
and  personally  relieved.  But  many  insti- 
tutions which  with  us  are  supported  by 
voluntary  offerings  and  managed  by  a 
committee  of  gentlemen,  are  in  Germany 
supported  by  government  and  consequent- 
ly are  under  government  control. 

And  now,  a  few  words  on  a  difficuli; 
subject.  Are  the  Germans  a  religious 
people  1  What  do  we  mean  by  religion, 
and  how  are  we  to  test  it?  Do  we  mean 
a  punctual  performance  of  outward  forms 
of  devotion,  and  a  definite  scheme  of  the- 
ology? In  that  case,  I  fear  I  must  say 
that  the  generality  of  the  people  are  defi- 
cient. But  if  we  mean  a  childlike  de- 
pendence on  a  Heavenly  Father  whom 
ihty  C2i\\  der  Hebe  Gott;  a  loving,  simple 
trust  in  das  Christkindlein^  a  straight- 
forward endeavor  to  live  according  to 
their  conception  of  plain  daily  duty,  then 
I  should  say  the  average  German  is  a 
religious  being.  We  hear  much  of  infi- 
delity, and  amongst  ministers  of  religion 
(especially  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformirte 
clergy)  and  in  university  cliques  it  is 
frightfully  common;  but  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  people,  including  the  army,  I 
should  say  indifference  rather  than  ration- 
alism is  the  prevailing  danger.  Many 
circumstances  have  tended  to  make  the 
people,  especially  the  Protestants,  care- 
less of  religious  observances.  The  prayers 
in  church  are  too  often  formal,  elaborate 
addresses  to  an  abstract  Deity  which  do 
not   touch  the  warm   hearts  of  a  simple 
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people  ;  the  average  preaching,  even  when 
untainted  by  rationalism,  is  dry  and  hard, 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  sermons  to  be 
heard  in  Presbyterian  places  of  worship 
in  Scotland,  where  large  congregations  of 
hard  headed,  hair-splitting,  but  keenly  in- 
terested men  and  women  are  attracted 
weekly  by  the  prospect  of  an  intellectual 
exercise  dear  to  an  intelligent  and  critical 
audience.  The  one  part  of  the  service 
which  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  the  German 
people  is  the  singing.  This  lifts  them 
out  of  the  visible  into  communion  with 
the  unseen.  I  think  none  can  hear  a 
large  body  of  voices  rolling  out  some 
grand  chorale,  and  watch  how  familiar  are 
the  words  of  Klopstock's  or  Paul  Ger- 
hardt's  hymns,  without  feeling  that  warm 
words  of  personal  devotion  do  find  a  ready 
response.  There  is  a  large  body  of  so- 
called  Pietisten,  but  they  belong  chiefly  to 
the  middle  class,  and  by  their  rigid  with- 
drawal from  ordinary  social  intercourse 
have  no  great  effect  on  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Then  many  really  religious  peo- 
ple shrink  from  attendance  at  churches 
where  Socinianism  is  openly  preached. 
In  one  town  where  the  Stadt  Pf arret' \'s, 
rationalistic,  the  English  chaplain  lends 
his  church  once  a  month  for  an  Evange- 
liscJiLutherisch  service,  and  this  is  al- 
ways crowded.  The  usual  hour  for  the 
Sunday  service  precludes  the  working 
classes,  the  women  at  any  rate,  from  fre- 
quent attendance.  Morning  service  is 
usually  at  half  past  nine,  and  the  after- 
noon service  consists  of  Chrisienlehre  or 
catechising,  which  does  not  attract  grown- 
up people.  Preparation  for  confirmation 
is  carried  out  most  carefully;  the  usual 
course  of  preparatory  instruction  lasts  two 
years,  and  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  course 
among  the  Lutherans  that  all  who  have 
been  confirmed  should  make  their  first 
com'munion.  One  day  in  the  year  is 
strictly  and  religiously  observed  by  Ger- 
mans of  all  denominations,  and  that  is 
All  Saints'  Day.  The  Romanists  after 
mass  go  in  solemn  procession  to  the  cem- 
etery to  lay  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their 
dear  ones,  and  prayers  are  said  by  the 
priest.  The  Protestants  observe  the  day 
no  less  carefully;  they  too  stand  by  the 
graves  of  their  dead  and  pray  a  Vater 
unser.  Possibly  the  human  element  in 
this  observance  touches  them  more  than 
the  divine,  but  is  it  not  true  of  us  all,  that 
in  many  ways,  "  God  draws  us  with  the 
cords  of  a  man  "? 

I  cannot  deny  that  the  remarks  I  have 
been  led  to  make  are  prompted  by  a  warm 
affection   for   the   kindly  nation   among 


whom  I  reckon  many  valued  friends  ;  I 
may  put  the  most  favorable  construction 
on  all  I  have  seen,  but  I  have  seen  all  I 
have  tried  to  describe.  Every  traveller 
can  but  give  his  own  impressions,  and  my 
own  conviction  is  that  a  certain  amount 
of  sympathy  is  necessary  to  admit  any 
one  into  the  life  of  a  foreign  country, 
while  others  may  hold  that  a  judgment 
wholly  from  without  is  less  partial.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  think  all  will  admit, 
while  noting  national  idiosyncrasies,  what 
strikes  us  most  is,  that 

One  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin. 


From  All  The  Yeau*  Round. 
"THE  BOY  JONES." 

The  name  of  the  hero  of  the  present 
memoir  is,  to  most  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, almost  unknown,  and  probably  but 
very  few  of  their  parents  can  call  to.mind 
the  nature  of  the  exploits  that  rendered 
this  boy  famous,  over  forty  years  since. 
The  narrative  of  the  incidents  which  led 
to  his  notoriety  has  never  been  fully  put 
before  the  public,  and  as  he  is  not  to  be 
met  with  in  literature,  except,  perhaps,  by 
a  casual  reference  to  him  in  Mr.  Wal- 
ford's  book  on  old  and  new  London,  it 
is  only  by  delving  into  the  newspapers  of 
the  period  that  we  can  find  the  materials 
for  his  history.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
hope  of  rescuing  from  total  oblivion  the 
memory  of  one  who  was,  during  his  brief 
career,  the  most  notorious  person  of  his 
time,  and  to  preserve  the  record  of  his 
almost  sublime  audacity,  that  these  lines 
are  written. 

It  is  in  the  unromantic  atmosphere  of  a 
London  police-court  that  we  are  first  intro- 
duced to  the  boy  Jones.  On  the  14th  of 
December,  1838,  at  the  Queen  Square 
Police  Court  (now  transferred  to  that  of 
Westminster,)  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  who  gave  his  name  as  Edward  Cot- 
ton, and  whose  dress  was  that  of  a  sweep, 
was  charged  with  being  found  in  the  mar- 
ble hall  of  Buckingham  Palace  under  cir- 
cumstances of  an  extraordinary  nature. 

The  palace  at  that  time,  even  duriug 
the  absence  of  the  queen,  was  guarded  by 
the  gentleman  porters  of  the  establish- 
ment, aided  by  the  police  and  sentries  of 
the  Guards,  but,  in  spite  of  this  threefold 
precaution,  a  number  of  persons  managed, 
somehow,  at  various  times,  to  find  their 
way  into  the  palace  under  unaccountable 
circumstances.     In  this  instance,  the  boy 
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was  detected  by  one  of  the  porters  in  the 
marble  hall,  and,  after  an  exciting  chase, 
was  captured  by  the  police  in  James's 
Street.  In  the  lobby  were  found  a  regi- 
mental sword,  a  quantity  of  linen,  and 
other  articles,  all  of  which  had  been  pur- 
loined from  the  palace.  The  sword  was 
the  property  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Mur- 
ray, a  gentleman  attached  to  the  queen's 
household,  and  on  his  entering  his  bed- 
room the  bedding  was  found  covered  with 
soot,  the  prisoner  having  evidently  endeav- 
ored to  get  up  the  chimney  in  order  to 
effect  his  escape.  Two  letters  were  found 
upon  him,  one  belonging  to  her  Majesty, 
and  the  other  to  Mr.  Murray  ;  also  a  quan- 
tity of  bear's-grease,  with  a  part  of  which 
he  had  anointed  his  face. 

His  story,  as  told  by  himself,  certainly 
was  a  curious  one,  but  it  lacked  one  great 
merit  —  truth.  He  said  that  twelve 
months  previously  he  came  from  Hertford- 
shire, and  met  a  man  in  a  fustian  jacket, 
who  asked  him  to  go  with  him  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  ;  he  went,  and  remained  there 
ever  since.  He  declared  that  all  the  time 
he  was  in  the  palace  he  fared  very  well 
indeed,  and  was  always  placed,  when  the 
queen  had  a  meeting  with  ministers,  be- 
hind a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  and 
heard  all  that  passed.  He  answered  all 
the  questions  put  to  him  very  shrewdly, 
and  appeared  to  have  some  education. 

At  his  next  examination  (five  days  after) 
all  his  story  was  proved  to  be  but  a  tissue 
of  falsehoods.  He  turned  out  to  be  the 
son  of  an  industrious  tailor,  named  Jones, 
residing  in  Westminster,  and  was  in  the 
employ  of  a  builder,  to  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently expressed  his  intention  to  enter 
the  palace  under  any  circumstances,  and 
to  see  the  queen  and  hear  her  sentiments 
when  the  Council  was  assembled. 

He  obtained  admission  into  the  build- 
ing by  squeezing  himself  through  a  hole  in 
the  marble  arch  at  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  palace,  having  avoided,  by  some 
means,  the  attention  of  the  sentry.  By 
covering  his  face  and  hands  with  soot 
and  bear's-grease,  he  had  the  appearance 
of  a  sweep,  and, .therefore,  was  enabled  to 
move  about  the  buildings  without  much 
suspicion.  At  his  trial  he  was  most  ably 
defended  by  his  counsel,  Mr.  Prendergast, 
who  turned  the  whole  affair  into  ridicule, 
and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  regarding  theiescapade  in  the  light 
of  a  youthful  folly,  and  being  also  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  boy  did  not  enter  the 
palace  for  the  purpose  of  theft. 

One  would  have  thought  that  such  a 
narrow  escape  would  have  had  a  sobering 


effect  on  the  youth,  but  his  ambition  was 
by  no  means  satisfied,  and,  two  years 
later,  he  vvas  again  in  the  hands  of  justice 
for  the  same  offence. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  December, 
1840,  the  inmates  of  Buckingham  Palace 
were,  shortly  after  midnight,  aroused  by 
an  alarm  being  given  that  a  stranger  had 
been  discovered  under  the  sofa  in  her 
Majesty's  dressing-room,  and  the  officers 
of  the  household  were  quickly  on  the  alert. 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  alarm  was 
not  without  foundation,  and  the  daring 
intruder  was  immediately  secured,  and 
safely  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  police.  The  report  of  the  occur- 
rence spread  very  rapidly,  and  created  the 
most  lively  interest  in  London,  as  it  was 
feared  that  the  consequent  alarm  might 
be  attended  with  most  dangerous  effects 
to  the  health  of  the  queen,  who  had  been 
confined  only  eleven  days  previously. 
Happily,  neither  mother  nor  child  suffered 
in  any  way. 

The  facts,  as  far  as  could  be  gathered 
—  the  examination  being  a  private  one, 
conducted  by  the  Privy  Council  —  seem 
to  have  been  as  follows :  Shortly  after 
midnight  one  of  her  Majesty's  pages?,  ac- 
companied by  other  domestics  of  the  royal 
household,  was  summoned  into  her  Ma- 
jesty's dressing-room,  which  adjoined  the 
bed-chamber  in  which  the  queen's  ac- 
couchement had  taken  place,  by  Mrs. 
Lilly,  the  nurse,  who  thought  she  heard  a 
noise.  A  strict  search  vvas  made,  and,  un- 
der the  sofa,  on  which  her  Majesty  had 
been  sitting  only  about  two  hours  previ- 
ously, they  discovered  a  dirty,  ill-looking 
fellow,  who  was  immediately  dragged  from 
his  hiding-place,  and  given  into  custody. 
The  prisoner  was  searched,  but  nothing 
of  a  dangerous  nature  was  found  upon 
him,  and  the  police  at  once  recognized 
their  captive  as  the  Edward  Jones,  who 
had  two  years  previously  entered  the 
palace  in  such  a  mysterious  way.  He  is 
described  as  being  very  short  for  his  age, 
seventeen,  and  of  a  most  repulsive  appear- 
ance, but  he  was  apparently  unconscious 
of  this  defect,  as  he  affected  an  air  of 
great  consequence,  and  repeatedly  re- 
quested the  police  to  address  him  in  a  be- 
coming manner,  also  behaving  with  the 
greatest  nonchalance  at  his  examination 
before  the. Privy  Council  the  next  day. 

His  first  version  of  the  matter  was  this  : 
On  Monday  night,  30th  of  November,  he 
scaled  the  wall  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
about  half-way  up  Constitution  Hill;  he 
then  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  gained 
an   entry   through   one   of   the   windows. 
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He  had  not,  however,  been  long  there 
when  he  considered  it  unsafe  for  him  to 
stay,  as  so  many  people  were  moving 
about;  and  he  left  by  the  same  manner  as 
he  entered.  The  next  day,  Tuesday,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  again 
effected  an  entrance  by  the  same  means 
as  before.  He  then  went  on  to  state  that 
he  remained  in  the  palace  the  whole  of 
Tuesday  night,  all  Wednesday,  and  up  to 
one  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  when 
the  inquisitive  youth  was  captured.  He 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  dull  and  prosaic 
account  of  his  entry,  but,  on  the  following 
day,  he  tried  to  invent  something  marvel- 
lous, and  alleged  that  he  ascended  the 
roof  of  the  palace,  and  got  down  the 
chimney  ;  but  there  were  no  marks  of  soot 
on  his  person,  and  his  first  story  was 
doubtless  the  correct  one. 

The  greatest  mystery  attending  the 
affair  was,  how  he  could  have  found  his 
way  to  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which 
her  Majesty  slept  without  being  observed. 
The  delinquent  stated  that  during  the  day 
he  secreted  himself  under  different  beds, 
and  in  cupboards,  until  at  length  he  gained 
an  entrance  into  the  dressing-room;  he 
moreover  alleged  that  he  had  sat  upon 
the  throne,  that  he  saw  the  queen,  and 
heard  the  princess  royal  cry,  but  his 
story  was  such  a  romance  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  it.  He  was  ex- 
tremely reticent  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
intrusion  into  the  palace,  the  only  expla- 
nation which  he  vouchsafed  on  being  ar- 
rested was,  that  he  wanted  to  see  what  was 
going  on  in  the  palace  that  he  might  write 
about  it,  and,  if  discovered,  he  should  be 
as  well  off  as  Oxford  —  a  man  who  had 
previously  shot  at  the  queen  —  who  fared 
better  in  Bedlam  than  he,  Jones,  did  out 
of  it.  Even  the  stern  discipline  of  the 
treadmill,  to  which  he  was  promptly  con- 
signed, failed  to  extract  anything  more 
out  of  him  ;  his  only  remark,  when  inter« 
rogated,  being  that  he  had  got  into  the 
scrape  and  must  do  the  best  he  could. 

His  father  stated  that  in  his  belief,  his 
unfortunate  son  was  not  of  sound  mind  ; 
but  the  medical  evidence  went  to  show 
that,  though  his  head  was  of  a  most 
peculiar  formation,  he  was  not  insane. 
The  Council,  therefore,  came  to  the  decis- 
ion that  it  would  be  better  to  inflict  a  sum- 
mary punishment,  and  he  was  committed 
to  the  House  of  Correction  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond  for  three  months. 

If  he  is  to  be  believed,  he  fared  remark- 
ably well  whilst  in  his  royal  residence,  as 
he  said  he  helped  himself  to  soup  and 
other   eatables   from   a   room,   which   he 


called  the  "cook's  kitchen,"  but  no  de- 
pendence whatever  could  be  placed  on  his 
word. 

Prince  Albert  was  taking  leave  of  her 
Majesty  for  the  night,  when  the  miscreant 
was  discovered,  and  the  prince  hearing  a 
noise  proceeding  from  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment, opened  the  door  and  ascertained 
the  cause;  but  it  was  not  made  known  to 
the  queen  till  the  following  day,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  undue  alarm  on  her  part. 

It  is  needless  to  say  this  event  excited 
the  greatest  interest,  and  engrossed  pub- 
lic attention  ;  nothing  else  being  talked 
of.  The  punishment  was  considered  far 
too  light  to  deter  a  repetition  of  the  of- 
fence, which  opinion  was  subsequently 
justified  by  events  later  on.  Such  an 
occurrence,  of  course,  was  considered  fair 
material  for  the  humorists  of  the  day  to 
exercise  their  wit  upon,  and  there  are 
many  allusions  to  it  in  the  A^e  and 
Satirist  of  the  period  ;  but,  as  their  re- 
marks are  not  always  conceived  in  the 
best  taste,  they  are  better  left  in  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  they  now  dwell.  Per- 
haps, however,  this  little  couplet  from  the 
Satirist  may  be  excepted  : 

Now  he  in  chains  and  in  the  prison-garb  is 
Mourning  the  crime  that  couples  Jones  with 
darbies. 

It  was  Jones's  extraordinary  powers  of 
finding  an  entrance  into  the  palace,  that 
caused  Samuel  Rogers  to  declare  that  he 
must  be  a  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
In-i-go. 

For  this  "boy  Jones"  the  prison  evi- 
dently had  no  terrors ;  he  was  liberated 
from  Tothill  Fields  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1841,  and  almost  immediately  set  to  work 
to  repeat  his  former  escapades.  On  the 
day  previous  to  his  liberation,  he  was 
visited  by  Mr.  Hall,  the  magistrate,  who 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  sea;  but 
Jones  made  certain  conditions  which  could 
not  be  acceded  to,  and  he  did  not  go. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  Satirist 
to  come  out  with  the  following  appropriate 
lines :  — 

The  impudent  urchin,  whom  sure  the  devil 

owns, 

And  Government  wants  to  send  into  the 

navy, 

Will  not  go  to  sea  —  and  'tis  cunning  of  Jones, 

Who  thus  may  avoid  his  relation,  Old  Davy. 

He  was  then  delivered  into  the  care  of 
his  parents,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
them  to  watch  his  actions,  and  for  some 
days  his  conduct  was  unexceptionable; 
he  frequently  attended  a  Methodist 
chapel,   and  expressed  his   intention   of 
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joininoj  a  teetotal  society.  But  the  charms 
of  notoriety  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  \ 
again  he  was  drawn,  as  it  were  by  a  mag- 
net, to  Buckingham  Palace.  Indeed,  it 
possessed  such  attractions  for  him,  that 
when  required  to  pledge  himself,  before 
leaving  prison,  not  to  visit  the  palace 
again,  he  said  he  would  not  promise,  as 
his  curiosity  was  so  great. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1841,  shortly 
after  one  a.m.,  the  sergeant  of  police  on 
duty  at  the  palace  imagined,  as  he  was 
going  along  the  grand  hall,  that  he  saw 
some  one  peeping  through  the  glass  door, 
and  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  for,  on 
his  approach,  Jones  ran  against  him,  and 
was,  of  course,  immediately  secured.  In 
consequence  of  his  previous  visits,  two 
extra  policemen  had  been  appointed, 
whose  duty  it  was,  on  alternate  nights,  to 
watch  all  the  staircases  and  interior  of  the 
building,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  arrange- 
ment that  Master  Jones  was  stopped  early 
in  his  career  on  this  last  occasion. 

Like  most  boys,  Jones  had  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  a  feast,  all  the  more  enjoyable 
because  irregularly  come  by;  and  when 
he  was  arrested,  he  was  found  to  have 
been  sitting  at  his  ease  in  one  of  the  royal 
apartments,  regaling  himself  with  some 
cold  meat  and  potatoes,  which  he  had  con- 
veyed up-stairs  in  his  handkerchief.  On 
being  questioned  how  he  had  obtained  an 
entrance,  his  reply  was,  "  The  same  way 
as  before;"  and  he  boasted,  moreover, 
that  he  could  at  any  time  he  pleased  get 
into  the  palace ;  but  he  was  extremely 
taciturn,  and  refused  to  satisfy  curiosity 
more  particularly  on  this  point.  What  he 
confessed  at  his  examination  by  the  Privy 
Council  is  not  known,  as  the  proceedings 
were  in  private,  reporters  being  excluded, 
and  the  public  were  left  in  possession  of 
only  the  above  bare  facts.  He  persisted 
that  the  only  motive  for  his  intrusion  was 
to  hear  the  conversation  at  court,  and  to 
write  an  account  of  it;  but  this  plea  of 
simplicity  did  not  save  him  from  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  old  sentence  of  three  months' 
imprisonment  at  the  House  of  Correction, 
with  the  uncomfortable  addition  of  hard 
labor  this  time.  Perhaps  the  best  punish- 
ment for  this  juvenile  edition  of  Paul 
Pry  would  have  been  that  suggested  by 
the  Satirist  in  the  following  paragraph  : 
"As  the  urchin  Jones,  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  stated  that  his  reason  for  entering 
the  queen's  house  was  to  *  seek  for  noose 
in  order  to  rite  a  book,'  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  regret  that,  instead  of  magnifying 
the  affair  into  Home  Office  importance, 


the  young  rogue  was  not  accommodated 
with  a  rope's-end." 

This  third  entrance  into  the  palace 
naturally  caused  great  excitement,  and 
formed  an  all-engrossing  subject  of  con- 
versation for  a  long  time  afterward.  The 
public  demanded  the  most  rigid  and 
searching  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the 
circumstances,  to  prevent  other  "boy 
Joneses"  imitating  the  "rogue  and  vaga- 
bond" in  Tothill  Fields,  and  the  result 
was  the  appointment  of  three  additional 
sentries  to  the  palace. 

Of  Master  Jones's  subsequent  career 
very  little  is  really  known,  beyond  that, 
strange  to  say,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
excite  public  sympathy  in  his  favor.  It 
appears  that  several  benevolent  people 
endeavored  to  find  him  some  useful  occu- 
pation, which  should  divert  him  from  his 
palace-exploring  mania,  and,  as  he  had 
cunning  enough  to  represent  himself  as 
an  involuntary  actor  in  the  scheme,  this 
was  considered  as  a  case  of  oppression, 
"  It  is  believed,"  says  the  Annual  Regis- 
ter for  1841,  "that  he  finally  served,  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily,  on  board  one  of 
her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  strict  discipline  of  the  ser- 
vice may  teach  him  better  manners."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  his  curious  propensity 
seems  to  have  been  cured,  as  we  hear  no 
more  of  him  as  an  unwelcome  guest  'at 
Buckingham  Palace. 


THE 
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The  completing  section  of  the  Inner 
Circle  Railway,  which,  together  with  some 
additional  works  is  known  as  the  Metro- 
politan Extension  Line,  is  carried  out 
neither  by  the  Metropolitan  nor  by  the 
Metropolitan  District  Company,  but  by 
an  amalgamation  of  both.  The  works  are 
comprised  under  two  contracts,  the  one 
being  for  the  enlargement  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Mansion  House  station  and 
approaches,  the  other  for  the  engineering 
and  building  of  the  tunnel  and  railway 
uniting  this  point  with  the  Metropolitan 
station  at  the  Tower.  The  works  at  the 
Mansion  House  end  are  rapidly  progress- 
ing, and  include  the  building  of  a  large 
station  over  the  present  structure,  which, 
considering  the  large  amount  of  traffic 
throughout  the  day,  is  no  easy  feat.  The 
new  station,  more  extensive  in  every  way 
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than  the  old,  is  gradually  encasing  the 
existing  walls  and  roof,  which  will  shortly 
be  taken  down  to  leave  in  their  place  a 
lofty  and  well-lit  glass-covered  building, 
similar  to  that  at  South  Kensington.  The 
two  sets  of  rails  over  which  the  "  circle 
trains  "  will  before  long  travel,  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  existing  termi- 
nal platform,  and  reach  the  entrance  to 
the  cutting,  where  till  recently  the  refresh- 
ment bar  stood.  Standing  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Cloak  Lane  tunnel,  the  skill  of  the 
engineer  becomes  apparent.  On  the  right 
or  south  side  are  several  lofty  buildings 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  embankment  wall, 
which,  notwithstanding  they  have  been 
undermined  to  allow  the  erection  of  the 
embankment  itself,  stand  secure  and  un- 
shaken. The  largest  of  these,  Messrs. 
Colman's  mustard  factory,  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  owing  to  the  weight  and 
vibration  of  the  very  heavy  machinery 
they  use.  With  great  care,  and  many  pre- 
cautions, the  structure  has  been  sucess- 
fully  underpinned,  and  now  stands  as 
firmly  as  when  first  erected.  Before  en- 
tering the  tunnel  itself  we  notice  the 
large  block  of  warehouses  close  by,  situ- 
ated at  the  corner  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  standing  exactly  over  the  tunnel. 
The  feat  of  carrying  the  excavations  un- 
der this  enormous  block  of  new  buildings 
was  successfully  performed  without  any 
hitch,  and  is  the  more  noticeable  from  the 
fact  that  such  an  undertaking  of  engineer- 
ing skill  has  never  before  been  attempted. 
Accompanied  by  a  lad  bearing  the  neces- 
sary light  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat 
evil-smelling  naptha  lamp,  we  enter  the 
darkness.  The  rails  are  not  as  yet  laid 
in  this  portion  of  the  tunnel,  though  the 
sleepers  lay  in  great  piles  every  few 
feet,  ready  for  laying  as  soon  as  they 
are  required.  The  ground,  which  is  arti- 
ficially constructed,  is  gravel,  and  is  pretty 
freely  littered  with  rubbish,  odd  bricks, 
and  various  other  rt?l?(5r/i',Avhich  render  it 
very  necessary  to  watch  one's  footsteps. 
We  pass  under  Queen  Street,  and  no- 
tice the  heavy  girders  encased  in  the 
brickwork  to  give  additional  support  to 
the  great  weight  above.  An  unexpected 
difficulty  was  met  with  at  this  point  by 
the  discovery  that  the  water-mains  ran 
below  the  level  of  the  arch  of  the  tunnel. 
The  difficulty  was  eventually  disposed  of 
by  inserting  a  cast-iron  trough  in  the  span 
of  the  brickwork  in  which  the  pipes  are 
laid.  From  Queen  Street  we  pass  under 
the  entire  length  of  Cloak  Lane.  This 
street  is  supported  by  a  series  of  girders 
seven  feet  apart,  the  intervals  being  filled 


up  with  concrete.  The  warehouses  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street  are  all  under- 
pinned with  concrete  to  support  the  great 
weight  they  contain.  Here,  in  former 
days,  flowed  the  Wall  Brook,  after  which 
the  present  street  is  named,  and  in  the 
old  bed  of  clay  were  found  a  number  of 
Roman  and  other  remains  and  relics, 
which  may  now  be  seen  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  E.  P.  Seaton,  the  resident  engineer  of 
the  works.  Considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  getting  a  foundation  at 
this  point,  and  the  underpinning  walls 
had  to  be  carried  down  thirty-seven  feet, 
before  sound  ground  could  be  found.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  lane  a  number  of 
remains  were  discovered,  being  bodies 
formerly  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  which  was  pulled  down 
many  years  ago.  These  were  carefully 
collected,  and  after  being  placed  in  shells, 
were  deposited  in  a  specially  constructed 
vault.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  skeletons  were  thus  discovered. 
A  few  feet  further  on  Cannon  Street  is 
reached,  and  here  the  greatest  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  the  carrying  on  of 
the  works.  The  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  required  that  the 
traffic  in  this  part  of  the  city  should  re- 
main undisturbed.  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  made,  Cannon  Street  was 
overlaid  with  a  substantial  wooden  floor, 
under  which  the  excavating  was  effected. 
A  station  on  the  boundary  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Station  yard  is  here  being  con- 
structed. The  method  employed  is  spe- 
cially worthy  of  note  ;  the  works  are 
begun  from  the  top,  the  roof  of  the  station 
building  being  already  erected,  although 
the  ground  below  is  not  yet  dug  out.  The 
advantage  of  this  mode  of  procedure  is 
the  ready  support  afforded  to  the  heavy 
girders  destined  to  maintain  the  entire 
weight  of  the  roadway  by  the  earth  re- 
maining. Shafts  are  dug  in  which  the 
pillars,  which  are  eventually  to  support 
the  girders,  are  sunk,  and  the  girders 
themselves  are  then  got  into  location. 
After  they  are  placed  in  position  by  hy- 
draulic power,  the  earth  beneath  is  re- 
moved and  the  tunnel  carried  on.  The 
weight  of  the  lattice  girders  used  beneath 
the  station  yard  is  enormous,  some  weigh- 
ing no  less  than  thirty-five  tons  each. 
From  here  as  far  as  the  next  station  at  the 
corner  of  King  William  Street,  diminutive 
rails  are  laid,  on  which  the  trollies  bear- 
ing *'  skips  "  full  of  dibris  are  run  to  the 
nearest  outlet.  The  tunnel  makes  a 
slight  curve,  first  to  the  left,  and  then  to 
the   right,   after   leaving   Cannon    Street 
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station,  keeping  all  the  way  beneath  the 
centre  of  the  road.  Just  before  the  sta- 
tion to  be  known  as  Fish  Street  Hill  is 
reached,  we  pass  under  the  statue  of  King 
William  IV.,  weighing  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  Upon  examina- 
tion it  was  discovered  that  the  pedestal 
rested,  not  on  an  earth  foundation,  but  on 
a  succession  of  tiers  of  glazed  brickwork 
arranged  with  great  nicety  to  distribute 
the  enormous  weight.  The  arches  of 
brick  which  support  the  statue  have  been 
carefully  underpinned,  six  feet  of  arch 
being  turned  either  side,  so  as  to  outspan 
the  pedestal.  Passing  Fish  Street  Hill 
station,  which  does  not  call  for  any  special 
notice,  the  works  are  in  a  considerably 
more  advanced  state.  The  permanent 
way  is  already  laid;  indeed,  from  this 
point  the  line  is  practically  complete.  For 
some  distance  the  tunnel  underlies  East- 
cheap,  then  curving  slightly  northward  it 
makes  for  Trinity  Square.  This  portion 
is  interesting  both  from  within  and  with- 
out. In  the  street  above  great  alterations 
have  been  effected.  Tower  Street  has 
been  considerably  widened  and  improved, 
many  of  the  old  buildings  having  disap- 


peared. The  newly  formed  thoroughfare 
is  sixty  fedt  wide  throughout.  Below,  in 
the  tunnel,  is  a  new  ventilating  shaft, 
which,  if  successful,  will  probably  obviate 
the  use  of  those  blow-holes  so  obnox- 
ious to  the  public  eye.  A  circular  open- 
ing is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  brickwork 
supporting  the  roof.  At  the  entrance  is 
fixed  a  revolving  fan  moved  by  a  gas  en- 
gine, which  exhausts  all  the  foul  air  from 
the  tunnel.  Should  the  experiment  now 
tried  for  the  first  time  prove  successful,  a 
number  of  similar  ventilators  will  be 
erected  throughout  the  railway.  Passing 
Mark  Lane  station,  the  commencement  of 
a  new  length  of  street  leading  to  the  Mint, 
the  working  portion  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  is  reached,  bounded  by  the 
Tower  temporary  station,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  closed  as  soon  as  the  Mark  Lane 
station,  close  by,  is  opened.  The  only 
open  ventilator  on  the  whole  line  is  that 
in  Trinity  Square.  The  entire  length  of 
railway  constructed  is  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  yards.  The  works  are  in  an 
advanced  state  of  progress,  and  will  in 
all  probability  be  opened  by  the  end  of 
July. 


Dinner  on  a  Japanese  Steamboat. — 
Dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  we  v>rould  at  least 
sit  down,  making  talk  of  ghastly  cheerfulness 
and  eying  each  other  suspiciously.  We  ate 
our  soup  and  'eagerly  discussed  its  relative 
merits  with  those  of  various  other  soups  we 
had  eaten  under  circumstances  we  were  at 
curious  pains  to  remember  and  recite.  Two 
courses  followed  —  one  of  mutton,  the  other  of 
veal.  I  forgot  which  was  the  veal ;  but  it  did 
not  matter.  It  might  have  been  called  turtle 
fin  with  equal  accuracy  of  reference  to  its 
flavor.  At  this  stage  the  lady  of  the  party  re- 
tired. Another  course  arrived  of  some  undis- 
tinguishable  meat.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  was 
not  the  veal  back  again,  having  passed  out  at 
one  door  and  in  at  the  other,  after  the  manner 
of  an  army  of  supers  at  country  theatres.  The 
young  gentleman  from  Glasgow,  who  accom- 
panied us  on  the  voyage,  though  unusually 
silent,  did  fairly  well.  He  had  paid  for  his 
dinner,  and  with  national  aptitude  he  felt  that 
the  commercial  transaction  would  not  be  com- 
pleted unless  he  ate  it.  Something  else  came 
on,  perhaps  cheese,  peradventure  an  orange. 
The  cook  was  determined  to  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  show  the  friends  of  the  foreign  min- 
ister what  could  be  done  on  board  this  ship. 
To  this  end  he  had  manufactured  three  small 


tarts,  of  very  pale  complexion,  which,  by  way 
of  luring  on  the  appetite,  had  been  placed  on 
the  table  with  the  soup.  These  tarts  were 
always  slipping  off  the  table,  being  rescued 
from  under  by  somebody  and  replaced  on  the 
dish.  I  have  a  fancy  that  they  were  not  quite 
so  pale  as  when  I  first  saw  them.  But  with 
the  cabin  bobbing  about  in  this  style,  the  ceil- 
ing coming  down  to  the  floor,  the  floor  going 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  occasionally  the  port  or 
starboard  side  taking  the  place  of  the  ceiling, 
even  a  tart  made  of  tinned  greengages  might 
be  excused  if  it  gradually  lost  some  of  its 
fresher  tints.  I  had  meant  to  sit  out  the  young 
gentleman  from  Glasgow ;  but  when  I  saw  him 
take  up  one  of  these  tarts  with  evident  intent 
of  eating  it,  I  left.  It  was  not  easy  to  get 
fixed  on  the  plate-shelf,  but  it  was  done  at  last, 
and  I  even  got  to  sleep.  From  time  to  time  — 
it  seemed  at  least  every  hour —  I  was  awakened 
by  the  thud  of  the  sea  as  it  thundered  down  on 
deck  and  with  a  rushing  noise  swept  back- 
wards and  forwards  till  it  finally  cleared  off. 
Alas  !  for  the  hapless  Japanese  family  with 
their  frail  tenement  of  boxes,  and  their  poor 
shelter  of  tarpaulin.  It  was  piteous  to  think 
how  the  night  must  have  sped  with  them  and 
with  the  other  poor  wretches  battened  down  in 
the  hold.  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
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WOODRUFFE,    ETC. 


WOODRUFFE. 

Home's  sacred  nook,  love's  hallowed  ground, 
Where  sweetest  sight  and  softest  sound 

Meet  watching  eye  and  ear ; 
Where  footsteps  fall  with  lightest  tread, 
As  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead, 

Yet  fullest  life  is  here. 

She,  lying  on  her  couch  of  pain, 
Turns  lifelong  loss  to  daily  gain, 

Her  heart  the  alchymist ; 
From  mystic  heights  by  suffering  won, 
Her  saintly  eyes  look  down  upon 

Earth  joys  that  she  has  missed. 

God  touched  her  in  her  cradle  days. 
And  set  her  from  the  world's  rude  ways 

Forevermore  apart ; 
The  tiny  sprays  the  children  pull 
Of  woodruffe,  white  and  beautiful. 

Are  iikest  her  sweet  heart. 

And  well  she  loves  the  simple  flower. 
Though  to  its  neighboring  woodland  bower. 

In  depth  of  summer  grass, 
O'erhung  by'summer's  full-leafed  trees, 
O'erblown  by  summer's  softest  breeze, 

Her  feet  may  never  pass. 

And  those  who  love  her,  love  to  find 
A  symbol  of  her  stainless  mind 

In  this  white  woodland  flower; 
So  frail  ^nd  small,  so  fair  and  pure, 
Yet  full  of  courage  to  endure 

The  dark  and  stormy  hour. 

Far  from  the  highway's  dust  and  glare 
The  woodruffe  scents  the  forest  air. 

And  lights  the  tender  gloom  ; 
Far  from  life's  whirl  of  gain  and  loss, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  her  cross, 

She  glads  this  quiet  room. 

And  to  her  come  the  gay  of  heart, 
That  she  may  take  with  them  her  part 

Of  sweet  love's  corn  and  wine ; 
And  to  her  come  sad  souls  opprest. 
For  God  hath  filled  her  gentle  breast 

With  sympathy  divine. 

Set  far  apart  from  common  joys, 
Yet  smiling  at  earth's  idle  toys, 

She  waits  her  dread  release ; 
The  woodruffe  with  the  summer  fades, 
And  through  life's  gathering  twilight  shades 

Will  come  Death's  whisper,  "  Peace  !  " 
All  The  Year  Round. 


A  RISING  TIDE. 

The  west  wind  clears  the  morning, 

The  sea  shines  silver-grey ; 
The  night  was  long,  but  fresh  and  strong 

Awakes  the  breezy  day  ; 
Like  smoke  that  flies  across  the  lift. 

The  clouds  are  faint  and  thin  ; 
And  near  and  far,  along  the  bar, 

The  tide  comes  creeping  in. 


The  dreams  of  midnight  showed  me 

A  li/e  of  loneliness, 
A  stony  shore,  that  knew  no  more 

The  bright  wave's  soft  caress  ; 
The  morning  broke,  the  visions  fled, — 

With  dawn  new  hopes  begin  ; 
The  light  is  sweet,  and  at  my  feet 

The  tide  comes  rolling  in. 

Over  the  bare,  black  boulders 

The  ocean  sweeps  and  swells  ; 
Oh,  waters  wide,  ye  come  to  hide 

Dull  stones  and  empty  shells  ! 
I  hear  the  floods  lift  up  their  voice 

With  loud,  triumphant  din  ; 
Sad  dreams  depart,  —  rest,  doubting  heart. 

The  tide  comes  foaming  in  ! 
Good  Words.  SaRAH  DoUDNEY. 


JUNE   ROSES. 

They  tremble  over  the  garden  wall, 

Laying  their  pure  white  cheeks  together, 

And  holding  a  confab,  great  and  small. 
Over  the  dro>ysy  weather. 

They  sleep,  sun-touch'd,  by  the  straggling  fence, 
Shrin'd  in  their  leaves,  like  a  wayside  saint, 

Great  crimson  drifts,  where  the  breeze  grows 
dense. 
And  the  pilgrim  insects  faint. 

Oh,  gather  them  in  where  I  sit  and  write, 
Let  the  floor  be  strewn  with  their  fragrant 
leaves ; 

O'er  this  broad,  deep  sill  let  them  fall  at  night, 
From  their  nest  in  the  hanging  eaves  ! 

And  my  busy  life  will  drop  a  care 

In  each  deep,  red  heart  where  the  light  re- 
poses ; 
O  June  !  thy  children  all  are  fair. 

But  fairest  are  thy  roses  ! 

Argosy.  E.   C.   D, 


Creep  into  thy  narrow  bed, 
Creep,  and  let  no  more  be  said  ! 
Vain  thy  onset  !  all  stands  fast. 
Thou  thyself  must  break  at  last. 

Let  the  long  contention  cease  : 
Geese  are  swans  and  swans  are  geese, 
Let  them  have  it  how  they  will : 
Thou  art  tired ;  hush,  be  still. 

They  out-talked  thee,  hissed  thee,  tore  thee ; 
Better  men  fared  thus  before  thee  ; 
Fired  their  ringing  ^ot  and  passed. 
Hotly  charged,  and  sank  at  last. 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb ! 
Let  the  victors  when  they  come, 
When  the  forts  of  folly  fall. 
Find  thy  body  by  the  wall  ! 

Matthew  Arnold. 


VENICE. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
VENICE. 

There  is  perhaps  no  town  in  the  world 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written  and 
said  as  Venice.  Other  cities  of  the  world 
have  inspired  the  historian  and  the  artist 
even  in  their  ashes,  and  possess  the  un- 
failing interest  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind; and  some  still  sway  the  minds  of 
men  with  a  curious  domination  which 
seems  something  more  than  the  mere 
effect  of  a  collection  of  many  minds,  and 
feels  like  an  actual  personal  influence. 
Rome  and  Florence  in  the  one  case,  Lon- 
don and  Paris  in  the  other,  are  great  and 
living  potencies  whose  power  no  one  can 
contest.  But  Venice  has  something  of  an 
additional  and  almost  more  subtle  charm. 
Her  great  historical  importance,  her  power 
as  a  school  of  art,  are  not  less  than  those 
of  her  illustrious  rivals  in  the  past;  but 
beyond  these  there  is  a  personal  charm, 
so  to  speak  —  an  enchantment  which  is 
more  individual  than  either.  It  is  not 
because  she  is  the  city  of  the  doges,  not 
for  the  sake  of  Bellini  and  Titian,  not 
even  for  the  devotion  of  that  prophet 
whose  name  of  Ruskino  is  a  household 
word  with  every  sacristan  in  the  capital 
of  San  Marco;  great  are  these  attrac- 
tions to  the  reasonable  and  well  regulated 
mind,  as  well  as  to  the  cultured  and  aes- 
thetic traveller.  But  there  is  still  a  class 
whose  enthusiasm  is  not  reasonable,  to 
whom  Venice  is  like  a  beloved  woman, 
dear  not  because  she  is  good  or  great,  not 
because  of  her  pedigree  or  her  qualities, 
but  for  herself,  which  is  the  most  subtle 
charm-of  passion.  There  is  something  in 
the  gleam  of  her  sea-streets,  in  the  clear 
whiteness,  perfected  by  tints  of  roses,  in 
which  every  palace  stands  up  between 
sea  and  sky,  with  a  quiver  of  sweet  reflec- 
tion and  an  intense  purity  of  atmosphere 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  express, 
which  charm  the  very  soul  of  the  behold- 
er. Pictures,  churches,  architecture  are 
but  secondary  to  this  charm.  The  Tinto- 
rets,  the  Titians,  the  splendid  Veroneses 
may  leave  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  cold; 
the  charm  of  Giovanni  Bellini  (a  greater 
wonder)  may  not  move  him;  he  may  do 
little  more  than  gape  at  the  Carpaccios, 
even  though  he  is  assured  that  they  are 


the  best  pictures  ever  painted;  and  he 
may  find  Venetian  churches  ugly,  as  many 
of  them  are  to  eyes  accustomed  to  Gothic 
grace  and  loveliness;  but  yet,  if  he  is  like 
the  wedding  guest  in  the  "Ancient  Mari- 
ner," the  man  to  whom  it  is  appointed, 
Venice  will  be  to  him  something  that  no 
other  place  is  —  a  presence,  an  influence, 
the  most  living  of  abstractions.  That 
gentle  old  doyen  of  her  lovers,  the  late 
Rawdon  Brown,  who  came  to  Venice  for 
two  or  three  days  and  stayed  forty  years 
and  more,  declared  that  he  never  in  all 
that  time  acquired  the  calm  of  custom  in 
respect  to  the  city  of  his  heart.  She  was 
always  new  to  him,  as  if  he  saw  her  for 
the  first  time.  The  mingled  surprise  and 
rapture,  which  is  the  privileged  mood  of 
youth,  kept  this  old  man  always  young, 
and  startled  him  as  with  a  new  sensation 
every  time  he  came  suddenly  round  the 
corner  of  his  little  canal  and  big  faded 
palace  face  to  face  with  Venice.  "  Out 
of  Venice  I  may  be  happy;  here  I  am 
blessed,"  says  an  Italian  adorer  whose 
words  are  more  effusive  than  the  English- 
man's. Such  a  feeling  cannot  exist  with- 
out calling  forth  a  great  deal  of  nonsense, 
for  rapture  in  all  languages  is  apt  to  sound 
silly  even  to  those  who  share  it;  but  the 
sentiment  is  very  real,  even  though  its 
expression  may  often  be  foolish. 

The  Grand  Canal  flows  past  the  win- 
dows; gondolas,  sometimes  with  unseen 
loungers  under  the  black  felze^  the  dark 
figures  of  the  rowers  relieved  against  the 
green  water,  sometimes  uncovered,  with 
open-air  groups,  and  all  the  pretty  colors 
of  spring  toilets  reflected  in  the  rippled 
surface  —  shoot  past  and  disappear.  Now 
and  then  a  clumsier  barca  laden  with 
wood,  or  a  black  hull  heavy  with  water,  a 
floating  tank,  goes  slowly  by.  From  time 
to  time  comes  pulsing  along  (but  neither 
smoking  nor  screeching,  for  the  devil  is 
not  so  black  as  he  is  painted)  the  vapo- 
reiio,  the  steam-launch,  most  terrible  of 
all  innovations,  which  the  Venetians  love. 
Each  moment  another  and  another  shin- 
ing crest  of  steel,  breasting  the  water  like 
a  swan,  glides  into  the  minute  space" 
framed  by  the  window.  No  sound  except 
the  soft  plash  of  the  oars,  the  voices  at 
the   traghetto^   softened   by  the   air   and 
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sunshine,  is  in  the  whole  shining  world 
about.  Opposite,  on  the  little  paved 
square  at  the  corner  of  a  small  canal, 
there  are  a  stream  of  passing  figures  go- 
ing and  coming  over  the  bridges,  and  under 
the  two  trees  which  unfold  their  big,  crum- 
pled leaves,  day  by  day  turning  from 
brown  to  green ;  all  is  sunshine,  quiet, 
tranquil  movement  —  life  abundant  and 
bright.  The  conventional  sentiment  of 
sadness  with  which  right-minded  persons, 
who  think  as  they  are  taught  to  think, 
regard  Venice,  is,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  the  most  alien  to  the  brightness  of 
everything  around -^  the  dazzling  of  the 
lights  upon  the  water,  the  endless  succes- 
sion of  moving  objects,  the  sense  of  en- 
joyment on  all  sides.  When  every  ripple 
is  like  the  facet  of  a  diamond  dispensing 
light,  when  not  a  moment  passes  without 
some  novelty  in  the  stream  of  passers-by, 
when  the  wind  blows  light  yet  fresh  from 
the  lagoon,  and  the  brilliant  sails  of  the 
trading  boats  show  like  a  pageant  in  the 
distance,  and  all  the  lively,  homely  craft 
that  ply  about  the  adjoining  coast  cluster 
their  masts  together  round  the  Dogana, 
between  us  and  San  Giorgio  blazing  red 
and  white  in  the  sun,  it  would  be  curious 
to  know  wherein  the  sadness  lies.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  a  pity  that  half  the  palaces  of 
the  old  nobles  should  be  turned  into 
warehouses  of  antiquities,  and  that  the 
Loredans  and  Vendramins  should  have 
given  place  to  the  Jews.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  take  down  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Venice  glasfe  companies  and  the  old 
furniture  shops,  and  to  make  a  bonfire  of 
the  hideous  board  marked  with  the  more 
hideous  name  of  Guggenheim.  But  these 
are  mere  details  which  affect  a  fastidious 
temper  and  eye,  but  which  the  healthy 
spectator  dismisses  without  much  difficul- 
ty. Perhaps  at  no  period  was  Venice 
perfect  as  the  dilettante  delights  to  think 
she  may  once  have  been.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably doubted  whether  a  universal  blaze 
of  fresco  would  have  been  more  beautiful 
to  look  upon  than  the  weather-beaten 
fronts  which  afford  so  many  soft  tones  of 
color  due  to  the  pencil  of  time  alone ;  and 
whether  the  stir  of  new-making,  the  scaf- 
foldings, and  all  the  attendant  evils  of 
works  in   progress,  would   have   pleased 


the  traveller  better  than  the  evils  of  to- 
day. 

Putting  aside,  however,  all  the  litanies 
both  of  praise  and  lamentation  that  have 
been  addressed  to  Venice,  and  taking  for 
granted  that  wonderful  combination  of 
natural  beauty,  and  the  noblest  effects  of 
art,  which  have  turned  so  many  heads,  it 
is  very  curious  to  note  the  difference  be- 
tween the  influence  and  character  of  this 
wonderful  city  and  that  of  the  other  great 
Italian  towns  which  have  fulfilled,  like 
her,  a  great  career,  and,  like  her,  are  still 
living  and  potent,  though  so  far  removed 
from  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  life  in  which  their  greatness  was  ac- 
quired ;  Florence,  for  instance,  which  is 
her  fittest  parallel,  as  great  in  art,  and,  if 
not  so  remarkable  in  history,  at  least  al- 
ways an  important  actor  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  until  fate  gave  her  over  to 
grand  dukes  and  decay.  Rome,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  has  many  additional 
qualifications  which  bear  comparison,  and 
none  of  the  other  cities  of  Italy  have  had 
the  enduring  greatness  of  these  two 
princely  communities,  which  stand  fore- 
most in  the  history  of  civilization  and  the 
arts.  Both  republics,  with  a  show  of  de- 
mocracy covering  that  rule  of  the  strong- 
est which  is  by  some  theorists  considered 
the  best  of  all  governments,  but  which  is 
subject,  above  all  others,  to  perpetual 
change  and  catastrophe  —  both  founding 
their  wealth,  their  power,  their  magnifi- 
cence upon  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
greedy  of  wealth  and  glory,  of  conquest 
and  acquisition,  and  little  scrupulous  how 
these  advantages  were  attained  —  both 
great  in  natural  energy,  in  the  skill  which 
Italian  hands  first  of  all  modern  nations 
have  acquired,  and  the  genius  to  which 
every  quality  is  subject,  the  force  of  in- 
vention, combination,  creation  out  of 
nothing,  which  is  the  highest  endowment 
of  man.  In  all  these  points,  the  two  great 
Italian  cities  are  alike ;  the  people  are 
alike  also  in  their  intense  enthusiasm  for 
their  dwelling-place,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  make,  each  of  their  own  town,  the 
noblest,  greatest,  and  most  beautiful  in 
the  world. 

These  are  resemblances  so  great  that  it 
is  extremely  confusing  to  the  student  to 
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discover  how  great  a  difference  exists  in 
the  records  and  in  the  character  of  the 
two  States.  In  Florence,  history  is  a 
succession  of  great  biographies.  When 
the  traveller,  full  of  memories  and  asso- 
ciations, enters  her  venerable  streets,  they 
are  all  already  set  forth  in  his  imagination 
with  the  great  images  that  have  made  them 
dear.  There  passed  the  dream-life  of  the 
"F//rt  Ni407fa,^^  a  vision  yet  real;  there 
Beatrice  walked  with  her  companions,  and 
the  young  Dante  stood  in  rapture  to  see 
her  pass.  There  the  great  Frate  swayed 
the  soul  of  Florence,  and  made  the  proud 
city  tremble  before  his  prophetic  warn- 
ings, till  she  turned  upon  him  and  burned 
him,  as  a  warning,  in  her  turn,  to  reform- 
ers too  zealous  and  preachers  too  convinc- 
ing. There  all  the  homely  painters  lived 
and  worked — now  at  a  bridge,  now  at  a 
fair  Madonna  —  with  many  a  cheerful  jest 
and  happy  thought.  There  the  Greek 
amateurs  feasted  and  studied,  and  brought 
back  pagan  vice  along  with  the  marbles 
and  gems  of  the  old  world.  There  Mi- 
chael Angelo  stalked  about  the  streets, 
bidding  St.  George  march  and  St.  Mark 
speak,  where  they  stand  in  their  niches, 
as  we  see  them  to-day ;  and  there  Mach- 
iavelli  pondered,  sarcastic,  with  that  smile 
disdainful,  mournful,  about  his  lips,  which 
is  called  cynical  —  the  smile  of  that  tolera- 
tion which  means  despair.  We  jostle 
them  as  we  walk  about,  even  with  Murray 
in  our  hands.  If  Murray  is  not  at  hand, 
the  Inferno,  the  '■'■Vita  Nuova,^  Vasari  — 
a  host  of  chroniclers  —  will  do  better. 
The  place  is  so  populous  that  we  have 
scarcely  room  for  them  in  our  thoughts. 

But  in  Venice  it  is  not  so.  Perhaps  it 
is  only  after  the  traveller  has  become  ac- 
customed to  the  city,  and  has  moderated 
out  of  the  transport  of  expectation  and 
enthusiasm  in  which  his  first  experiences 
have  been  made,  that  he  begins  to  be 
aware  how  few  companions  of  the  spirit 
go  with  him  along  the  shining  streets.  It 
did  not  occur  to  us  when  we  first  saw 
Venice.  Venice  herself  so  dazzled  our 
eyes  and  imagination  that  nothing  more 
seemed  needed  —  no  poet  to  celebrate  her 
name,  nor  prophet  to  leave  a  memory  upon 
the  very  stones.  By-and-by,  however, 
this  fact  thrusts  itself    upon  our  notice. 


The  city  was  made  what  it  is  by  an  effort 
of  human  strength  and  intelligence,  which 
one  cannot  but  feel  to  be  far  greater  than 
that  which  in  other  circumstances  directs 
the  half-accidental  concourse  of  primitive 
habitations  which  are  the  nucleus  of  every 
town  however  great.  From  the  moment 
of  its  first  foundation  till  now,  it  has  been 
a  marvel,  a  triumph  of  patience  and 
thought  and  skill  —  a  thing  almost  without 
parallel  among  the  works  of  men.  So 
wonderful  is  it,  that  every  chronicler  — 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  them  —  repeats 
over  and  over  the  story  of  its  founding, 
and  attempts  to  tell  how,  out  of  the  miser- 
able marshes,  pale  and  lonely,  this  thing 
of  wonder,  this  husband  and  master  of 
the  sea,  came  into  being.  But  the  wonder 
of  it  and  the  beauty  of  it  have  absorbed 
every  mind,  just  as  in  later  days  the  glory 
of  the  triumphs  and  pageaots  that  filled  it 
has  preoccupied  every  beholder,  so  that 
no  one  has  time  or  thought  for  the  men 
who  did  this,  and  shaped  the  course  of 
the  great  story  which  has  given  Venice  a 
place  in  the  records  of  the  world.  What 
would  not  we  give  for  a  Venetian  Vasari, 
or  for  one  of  the  m^ny  story-tellers  who 
have  peopled  the  Florentine  streets  with 
images  so  living  and  so  real.''  But  no 
such  thing  is  to  be  found.  The  vast  rec- 
ords of  Sanudo  exist  indeed,  like  a  huge 
dust-heap  of  precious  material  in  which 
patient  labor  may  make  out  what  a  suc- 
cession of  keen  intellects  thought  of  every 
minute  event  in  the  public  history;  and 
many  chroniclers  have  gone  over  and  over 
the  same  ground  ;  but  everything  is  Ven- 
ice there  and  elsewhere.  Never  was  there 
such  a  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
the  great  local  impersonation,  for  the 
glory  of  which  they  were  willing  to  expend 
their  lives.  No  Dandolo,  no  Mocenigo, 
not  even  the  traitor  whose  absence  from 
the  pictured  roll  makes  him  more  conspic- 
uous than  any  there,  has  left  any  vivid 
record  of  himself  which  we  can  detach  and 
identify.  They  have  all  diminished  them- 
selves that  Venice  might  be  great,  with  a 
civic  virtue  and  self-abnegation  which  is 
unique  in  history.  The  great  doges  show 
their  greatness  by  the  increase  and  addi- 
tional grandeur  of  Venice.  They  show  to 
us  as  a  row  of  great  figures  impassible  as 
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statues,  monuments  of  public  service,  and 
no  more.  Wherever  we  look,  there  is  a 
dazzle  of  pageants  in  the  air,  noble  pro- 
cessions, wonderful  glimmerings  of  velvet 
and  gold.  The  ships  come  in  with  news 
ot  victory,  the  people  stream  down  to  all 
the  marble  quays,  the  great  barge  of  state 
floats  forth  glorious.  The  doge  goes 
with  all  his  splendor  to  offer  thanks  for 
the  new  acquisition  of  territory,  the  ene- 
mies vanquished,  the  new  island  won. 
This  is  an  abstract  of  Venetian  history, 
except  at  those  moments  when,  instead  of 
victory,  it  is  news  of  defeat  that  the  fugi- 
tives bring,  and  the  whole  population, 
with  a  cry  of  rage  and  grief,  fling  them- 
selves into  the  galleys,  and  sweep  forth 
again,  not  to  be  beaten  a  second  time. 
Such  records  as  these  are  continually 
repeated.  They  are  the  commonplaces 
which  a  hundred  narrators  have  put  down. 
But  deeper  than  this,  nothing,  A  rare 
anecdote  here  and  there  may  indicate  that 
such  and  such  a  man  was  more  great, 
more  magnanimous,  more  noble  than  his 
fellows.  But  how  that  greater  man  lived 
or  thought,  or  what  was  the  story  of  his 
individual  development,  or  how  he  loved 
and  labored,  and  grew  into  what  he  was, 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  tells  us.  In 
short,  throughout  all  the  history  of  this 
memorable  city,  al|  has  been  Venice. 
Her  sons  have  effaced  themselves  with  a 
magnanimity  that,  had  it  not  been  so  nat- 
ural and  spontaneous  that  the  cursory  ob- 
server scarcely  remarks  it,  would  be  the 
most  amazing  thing  in  the  world. 

This,  which  no  doubt  much  increases 
the  power  and  magnificence  of  Venice  as  a 
distinct  and  glorious  entity,  nevertheless 
subtracts  greatl)%  when  we  enter  into  the 
matter,  from  the  interest  of  her  story. 
Tiiere  is  no  poet  in  the  great,  beautiful 
city  which,  more  than  any  city  in  the 
world,  is  a  power  in  herself.  There  is  no 
great  statesman,  no  legislator,  no  man,  in 
short,  conspicuous  among  other  men,  of 
whom  we  can  say  with  that  thrill  of  human 
fellowship  which  is  higher  than  the  love 
of  beauty,  Here  he  stood  who  was  the 
pride  of  the  city,  a  sight  for  men  and 
angels.  Not  one!  Dim  forms  appear 
through  the  glimmer  of  bright  colors,  the 
dazzling  of  the  water,  the  pageants,  and 
flying  banners.  Marco  Polo  coming  home, 
ragged  and  worn,  from  his  far  voyages  in- 
to the  unknown,  knocking  at  his  own  fa- 
miliar door,  rejected  by  his  kindred  as  an 
impostor  —  then  dazzling  their  eyes  with 
more  congenial  splendor,  and  winning 
their  wonder  by  his  millions  rather  than 
by  his   incredible   lute :   Petrarch,  som«- 


what  prim  and  learned,  a  dignified  pres- 
ence, with  Laura  and  all  the  fond  imagina- 
tions of  his  youth  left  far  behind,  looking 
down  from  the  galleries  of  St.  Mark's  with 
an  appropriate  gracefully  turned  remark 
in  the  ears  of  his  Serenity,  the  doge,  upon 
the  jousts  in  the  piazza  below  :  Falieri,  the 
doge-traitor,  who,  perhaps,  according  to 
modern  lights,  did  not  die  dramatically  at 
the  head  of  the  Giant's  Staircase,  as  we 
have  all  believed  from  our  cradles.  These 
are  almost  the  only  images  that  we  can 
identify,  and  they  are  not  images  of  the 
first  interest.  The  spare,  dark  figure  of 
the  Servite  brother,  who,  like  the  rest, 
more  Venetian  than  Churchman,  main- 
tained the  supremacy  of  his  republic  in 
face  of  the  pope  himself,  the  one  ecclesi- 
astic high  councillor  of  Venice,  is  visible, 
but  no  more,  being  a  monk,  and  not  alto- 
gether a  man.  How  can  we  account  for 
this  curious  subordination  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  nation?  It  is  indeed  a  perfect 
realization  of  the  democratic  system  which, 
more  than  any  other,  neutralizes  individ- 
ual character  and  importance;  but  it  is 
rare  that  any  system  is  capable  of  carry- 
ing the  day  over  nature,  or  forcing  a  vig- 
orous race  into  the  background  with  such 
complete  success  and  power.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  the  Venetians  are  a  vigorous 
race.  The  very  existence  of  their  city  is 
a  proof  of  the  native  force  to  which  obsta- 
cles of  all  kinds  have  given  but  additional 
power.  The  great  red  Arsenal,  vast  and 
ugly,  where  Dante  saw  the  boiling  of  the 
pitch  which  made  more  real  the  grim  im- 
ages of  his  Inferno,  where  the  immemo- 
rial lion  of  the  Greeks  watches  still  at  the 
doors,  though  thousands  of  grimy  work- 
men manufacture  the  most  modern  of  all 
machines  of  war,  the  huge  ironclads  of 
science  within,  is  not  a  more  living  proof 
of  their  energy  and  potency  than  the  end- 
less corridors  and  chambers  of  the  Archi- 
vio,  —  hundreds  of  rooms  close  packed 
with  documents  of  statecraft,  the  laws,  the 
registers,  the  diplomatic  correspondence 
of  centuries  past,  by  which  all  the  machin- 
ery of  internal  government  is  made  clear, 
and  to  which  all  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  have  learned  to  come  to  seek  the 
aid  of  those  lights  which  the  keenest  ob- 
servers in  the  world,  the  ambassadors  of 
the  doges,  throw  upon  the  history  of  the 
courts  to  which  they  were  accredited.  All 
is  there  in  endless  vitality  and  distinct- 
ness, not  a  detail  neglected,  not  a  pageant 
lost.  You  can  identify  the  first  great 
pillar  built  up  to  stand  for  ages,  which 
holds  firm  the  roof  of  the  sea  workshops 
out  of  which  the  strength  of  Venice  came ; 
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and  you  can  trace,  if  you  will,  through  a 
hundred  volumes,  the  career  of  an  individ- 
ual—  the  course  of  a  family,  with  all  its 
risino^s  and  fallings,  its  income,  its  taxpay- 
ing  power,  its  use  to  the  State.  But  while 
an  artist  could  reconstruct  at  his  pleasure 
any  one  of  the  innumerable  pageants  which 
marked  every  high  day  for  the  old  Vene- 
tians, according  to  the  directions  for,  and 
records  of,  these  wonderful  exhibitions, 
the  men  who  directed  them,  the  heroes  in 
whose  honor  they  were  held,  the  heads  of 
the  great  system  of  which  they  were  the 
embellishments,  have  passed  beyond  our 
power.  The  record  of  what  they  did  for 
Venice  is  clear,  succinct,  and  permanent. 
But  having  done  their  greatest  for  their 
city,  they  sheathe  their  swords  and  pass 
into  the  background,  content  to  be  no 
more  than  a  name  in  the  bead-roll,  so  long 
as  Venice  is  all  in  all. 

This  is  something  more  than  patriot- 
ism. No  greater  patriots  have  existed 
than  those  of  whom  we  can  boast  in  En- 
gland ;  but  it  has  never  been  expected  of 
them  that  they  should  efface  themselves 
in  order  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their 
country.  Nor  can  it  be  democracy  alone 
which  produces  this  curious  result;  for 
Florence,  which  swarms  with  individual 
character,  was  as  democratic  as  Venice  — 
if  either  of  them,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  could  be  called  democratic  at 
all.  The  great  modern  republic  from 
which  we  take  the  chief  example  of  what 
the  system  leads  to,  runs  to  the  very  op- 
posite extreme,  and  bristles  with  small 
celebrities  instead  of  effacing  great  ones. 
Perhaps  the  real  explanation  of  a  fact  so 
curious  is  that  the  Venetians,  among  their 
many  gifts,  have  not  included  the  literary 
faculty.  Their  despatches  and  reports  of 
all  they  saw  and  heaid  to  the  ever-atten- 
tive, ever-vigilant  State,  are  the  only  effort 
of  this  kind  in  which  they  have  attained 
to  any  greatness.  Their  genius  has  been 
entirely  practical.  To  build,  to  conquer, 
to  adorn,  to  make  themselves  great,  pow- 
erful, and  wealthy,  were  the  objects  of 
life,  realized  intensely,  and  pursued  with 
the  strain  of  every  faculty;  but  such  a 
petty  instrument  as  the  pen  did  not,  it 
would  seem,  count  for  much  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  great  republic.  It  answered 
to  keep  books  with,  to  transcribe  regis- 
ters, to  report  proceedings  —  but  little 
more.  When  the  greatness  of  Venice  was 
over,  in  the  late  days  when  there  was  no 
longer  anything  to  conquer,  nor  much  to 
rule,  and  when  the  national  love  of  pa- 
geantry had  sunk  into  a  mere  love  of 
pleasure,  there  arose  a  little  crowd  of  play- 


writers,  who  caught  the  manners  and  fol- 
lies of  the  time,  with  such  a  superficial 
moral  as  might  tickle,  without  offending, 
the  light-hearted  public.  But  of  the  great 
men  of  the  city,  and  of  her  great  fortunes, 
no  worthy  chronicle  remains.  There  can 
be  no  greater  proof  of  the  importance  of 
the  literary  faculty  to  a  nation.  Be  a  man 
ever  so  noble,  if  there  is  no  one  to  make 
his  nobleness  known,  he  will  be  but  a 
shadow  to  his  grandson,  but  a  name  to  the 
after  ages.  Fortunately  the  great  Vene- 
tians left  the  impress  of  their  strong  real- 
ity upon  the  walls  they  built  and  the 
houses  they  dwelt  in  ;  but  they  do  not 
come  to  meet  us  when  we  make  our  pil- 
grimages hither  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth.  They  are  there,  yet  they  are  not 
there.  Death  has  swept  them  away  under 
his  mantle,  leaving  no  familiar  face  to 
greet  us.  No  poet  sat  in  the  long  even- 
ings to  watch  San  Marco  grow  out  of  dim 
stone  into  the  wonder  and  glory  it  was  ia 
its  prime;  and  though  crowds  of  noble 
faces,  real  as  the  day,  look  out  upon  us 
over  their  red  robes  and  splendor  from  so 
many  pictures,  there  is  not,  in  all  Venice, 
a  portrait  which  is  recognized  over  the 
world  as  we  recognize  the  homely  features 
of  Savonarola,  or  even  such  a  sinister 
image  as  that  of  the  magnificent  Lorenzo 
of  the  Medici.  Venice  is  recognizable 
everywhere  ;  but  the  Venetians,  save  for 
those  same  red  robes,  and  the  name  of 
Titian  or  Tintoretto  behind  them,  are  not 
recognizable.  The  most  famous  doge, 
the  greatest  warrior  or  statesman  among 
them,  is  to  the  stranger,  in  the  midst  of 
their  palaces  and  conquests,  only  a  name. 
Nor  is  the  other  class,  of  whose  records 
the  city  should  be  full,  the  painters  to  wit, 
of  more  account.  Gian  Bellini,  with  his 
sturdy  burgher  look,  the  image  of  a  stout- 
hearted, somewhat  defiant  citizen,  and  the 
more  courtly  Titian,  and  Tintoret,  the  ro- 
bust, whose  name  has  a  whimsical  likeness 
to  his  style,  and  that  noblest  of  decorators, 
the  great  Veronese  —  how  unfortunate  for 
them  all  that  Vasari  was  a  Florentine, 
knowing  but  little  of  their  life,  and  per- 
haps, in  his  preference  for  his  native  city, 
caring  less  to  attract  the  interest  of  the 
world  to  a  separate  and  so  important 
school  !  The  same  curious  peculiarity 
above  noted  accompanies  us  also  into  the 
world  of  art.  The  pictures,  and  the  places 
in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  are  fully 
noted,  the  names  of  the  churches  which 
contain  them,  with  every  detail  of  sestiere 
and  parrocchia^  so  that  no  man  can  fail 
either  by  canal  or  calle  to  find  the  spot. 
But  of  the  hand  that  produced  them  ootb* 
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in^:  the  merest  formal  account  of  birth 
and  death  —  a  chance  receipt  laid  up  in 
the  archives,  a  stray  anecdote,  a  vague 
eulogy,  but  no  more.  Titian,  whose  old 
age  fell  upon  evil  times  and  among  asso- 
ciates little  creditable,  appears  by  glimpses 
not  nobly  amid  the  feasting  and  license  of 
depraved  society.  But  we  have  no  glimpse 
afforded  us  into  the  honest  house  where 
Zentil  and  Zuan,  good  craftsmen  not  dis- 
covered as  yet  to  be  great  painters,  worked 
stoutly  —  one  at  his  Madonnas,  the  other 
at  those  wonderful  reproductions  of  the 
Venice  of  his  time  which  are  better  than 
history.  The  pictures  remain,  full  of 
glorious  life  and  vigor.  Nothing  more 
beautiful,  and  captivating,  and  sweet,  than 
the  angel  boys  with  their  little  instru- 
ments, their  eyes  full  of  mingled  rever- 
ence and  audacity,  piping  high  and  clear, 
fingering  their  little  lutes  and  mandolins, 
were  ever  brought  out  of  nothing  by 
wholesome  and  simple  genius.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  cupid  heads 
or  meaningless  amore^/i  with  which  even 
Titian,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  sur- 
rounds the  ascending  majesty  of  his  ^la- 
donna.  If  they  have  not  in  their  eyes  the 
sublimity  of  Raphael,  that  adoration  and 
awe,  which  were  never  set  forth  more  pro- 
foundly than  in  the  divine  boy  of  the  Fo- 
ligno  picture,  and  those  of  the  San  Sisto, 
there  is  yet  a  tender  simplicity  and  vitality 
in  them  which  are  beyond  criticism.  They 
are  as  naive  as  the  vigorous  young  Tus- 
cans of  Donatello's  frieze,  and  much  more 
divine,  elevated  by  the  air  of  Paradise  and 
softened  by  that  of  Venice,  the  most  ex- 
quisite mingling  of  childhood  and  semi- 
divinity.  But  where  the  painter  found 
them,  or  whether  there  was  some  band  of 
young  Venetians  at  home  who  put  it  into 
his  head  to  introduce  these  sweet  attend- 
ants in  every  picture,  and  make  of  them 
a  sort  of  signature  of  his  method  and 
school,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  The 
painters,  like  the  doges,  have  left  their 
work  behind  them,  but  of  themselves 
nothing.  Ridolfi  and  Lanzi  are  as  bare 
as  a  parish  record  ;  and  here,  as  in  other 
directions,  the  individual  is  nothing  —  the 
city,  finding  with  delight  a  new  way  of 
embellishing  and  making  herself  glorious, 
all  in  all. 

This  curious  peculiarity  of  Venice  de- 
prives her  of  much  of  the  interest  which 
other  Italian  cities  possess.  Her  ancient 
chroniclers  and  her  modern  rhapsodists 
have  thought  to  make  up  for  this  by  much 
description  of  the  shows  and  spectacles 
which  seem  to  have  pleased  the  people 
through   all  their  history,  and  taken  the 


place  of  records  more  significant.  But 
the  stately  progress  of  the  Bucentor,  the 
espousals  of  the  doge  with  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  many  other  occasions  of  display 
which  abound  in  all  the  records,  pall  upon 
us  with  much  repetition.  A  procession, 
after  all,  is  only  a  procession,  even  though 
it  be  in  the  Grand  Canal  or  the  great 
Piazza  of  San  Marco.  The  new  life  which 
is  beginning  to  rise  in  Venice  has  not 
been  regarded  with  favor  by  foreign  spec- 
tators. Curiously  enough,  perhaps  as  a 
natural  revulsion  from  the  conventional 
rule  of  beauty  under  which  she  has  been 
supposed  to  live  for  a  century  or  two,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  more  vigorous  laws  of 
life,  the  Italy  of  the  present  day  is  of  all 
nations  that  which  throws  herself  most 
eagerly  into  the  latest  inventions  of  civil- 
ization. An  amusing  sign  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ballet  which  has  lately  been 
going  the  round  of  the  Italian  cities  —  a 
quite  characteristic  and  highly  Italian  per- 
formance, in  which,  by  lively  pantomime 
and  dumb  show,  is  set  forth  the  confusion 
of  Ignorance  and  the  progress  of  Science 
as  exemplified  by  the  Alpine  tunnels,  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  other  great  works  of  the 
age.  Everybody  in  Italy  has  gone  to  see 
"Excelsior."  There  Ignorance,  in  an 
idiotic  wig  and  black  garb,  wrings  his 
hands  with  dismay  on  seeing  one  new  tri- 
umph after  another, — the  railway,  the 
telegraph,  the  great  engineering  of  modern 
times.  There  the  public  beholds  with 
admiration  the  awful  pause  and  suspense 
of  the  workmen  on  one  side  of  the  Mont 
Cenis  or  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  waiting 
for  sound  and  sight  of  the  workmen  who 
have  tunnelled  through  on  the  other  side, 
until,  oh  joy  !  the  sound  of  a  pick  is  heard, 
the  brown  paper  rocks  are  rent,  and  a 
crowd  of  ballet-dancers,  who  naturally 
have  attended  the  steps  of  the  navvies, 
burst  in  and  execute  a  pas  de  triomphe I 
The  Italian  spectators  not  possessing  at 
any  time  a  very  lively  sense  of  humor, 
applaud  to  the  echo,  and  Ignorance  falls 
into  terrible  contortions  of  dismay. 

In  this  matter-of-fact  way  is  the  alle- 
giance of  the  old  empire  of  the  arts  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  reign  of  mechanics  and 
practical  progress.  In  Milan,  Florence, 
even  in  little  learned  Padua,  where  the 
mild  population  can  have  but  little  need 
of  such  aids  to  locomotion,  the  tram  is  in 
full  operation  in  the  shadow  of  mediaeval 
palaces  —  curious  sign  of  the  old  practi- 
cal spirit  which  preceded,  as  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, the  potency  of  the  arts.  The 
iramvai^  as  they  call  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  the  modern 
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Italy.  In  Venice  a  tramvai  is  happily 
impossible,  seeing  that  you  cannot  walk 
anywhere  for  a  hundred  yards  without 
having  to  ascend  and  descend  a  bridge 
over  some  canal  which  interrupts  the  lev- 
el. But  instead  of  the  tramvai  she  has 
the  vaporetti,  which  have  carried  horror 
and  confusion  to  all  the  distant  worship- 
pers of  the  city.  Let  this  fine  distress 
accept  a  little  consolation.  We,  too,  were 
of  opinion  that  a  steamboat  on  the  Grand 
Canal  was  the  last  cruelty  of  fate,  and  that 
Venice  must  henceforward  be  lost  to  her 
adorers.  But  fortunately  it  is  not  so. 
The  steamboats  are  launches  after  some 
French  patent  which  afford  the  least  dis- 
turbance possible  either  to  the  water  or 
the  air.  If  when  they  pass  they  add  a 
little  roll  to  the  movement  of  the  gondola, 
this  is  only  momentary,  scarcely  disagree- 
able, and  not  at  all  dangerous.  There 
is  no  smoke  from  their  innocent  little 
scarcely  visible  funnels.  The  steam-whis- 
tle is  very  rarely  used,  and" the  effect  is 
really  as  little  inharmonious  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be.  These  expeditious  little  ves- 
sels are  always  crowded ;  but  it  is  not 
with  Cook's  tourists  —  with  'Arry  and 
'Enrietta:  it  is  the  native  Venetian  who 
finds  it  more  convenient,  more  rapid  to 
go  about  his  business  in  this  way.  And, 
when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  because  his  city  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world  he  should  be 
prevented  by  a  set  of  barbarians  from 
availing  himself  of  modern  conveniences. 
His  forefathers,  one  maybe  sure  —  they 
who  made  Venice  —  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  whatever  Mr.  Ruskin 
may  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Vene- 
tian who  has  anything  to  do  eschews  the 
gondola.  He  can  find  his  way  to  his 
work  more  quickly  by  short  cuts  among 
the  tortuous  calli^  across  a  hundred  little 
bridges.  But  if  he  is  no  longer  young 
and  his  legs  begin  to  fail  him,  the  bridges 
try  his  strength,  and  he  is  but  too  thank- 
ful for  the  vaporetto.  The  fanatic  who 
would  like  to  keep  Venice  in  picturesque 
decay  for  his  own  pleasure  will  be  sorry 
to  hear  that  these  dreaded  steamboats  are 
very  little  offensive.  But  such  is  the 
case.  They  do  not  bellow  forth  black 
smoke,  nor  fill  the  air  with  demoniac 
shrieks.  They  do  not  even  injure  the 
gondolas,  which  depend  upon  the  foresti- 
eri^  the  foreign  visitors,  and  not  upon  the 
native  Venetians  —  save  in  the  case  of 
those  private  families  who  keep  a  gon- 
dola, as  they  would  a  carriage,  of  their 
own. 

We  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  having 


got  thus  far  without  more  than  a  passing 
reference  to  the  gondola,  that  delight  of 
the  romantic  voyager.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  this  most  luxurious  and  po- 
etical of  conveyances,  will  find  very  much 
to  their  taste,  in  a  little  book  lately  pub- 
lished by  a  young  Englishman  resident  in 
Venice,*  which,  so  far  as  it  is  not  the 
nonsense  commonly  written  by  all  young 
Englishmen  on  the  subject,  is  entirely 
occupied  by  the  gondola  and  its  boatmen, 
the  life  they  lead,  and  the  rules  they  fol- 
low. Whether  it  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing specially  endearing  in  the  Italian  of 
the  lower  classes,  or  whether  contact  with 
a  new  kind  of  affectionately  respectful 
servant,  between  whom  and  ourselves  the 
mediums  of  communication  are  a  little 
limited,  has  always  the  same  effect,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  inquire.  We  may 
believe,  however,  that  there  is  much  in 
the  latter  hypothesis,  since  we  have  all 
known  cases  in  which  a  Highland  gillie 
has  attained  a  similar  place  in  the  heart 
of  his  southern  master;  but  at  all  events 
the  gondolier  is  the  chief  instance  of  a 
native  functionary  whom  even  the  most 
suspicious  of  Englishmen  thinks  well  of. 
He  becomes  the  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  the  tourist,  who  respects  his 
boundless  information  all  the  more  that 
much  of  it  is  incomprehensible ;  and  from 
the  same  cause,  his  natural  good  man- 
ners, and  the  ready  interest  which  he 
shows  in  everything  that  concerns  his 
temporary  master,  take  the  appearance 
of  a  devotion  which  touches  the  heart  of 
the  stranger,  conscious  of  having  done 
nothing  in  particular  to  call  it  forth.  It 
is  part  of  the  programme  of  every  visitor 
to  leave  behind  him  when  he  quits  Venice 
a  particular  Giacomo  or  Francesco  of  his 
own,  in  whose  grateful  regard  he  has  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  with  whom  he 
probably  maintains  friendly  relations  for 
years.  Especially  to  the  Englishwoman 
on  her  way  about  the  world  with  her  little 
party  of  sons  and  daughters  is  the  gon- 
dolier dear.  He  is  so  careful  of  the  chil- 
dren,  so  mindful  of  her  particular  tastes, 
so  anxious  to  preserve  her  from  sun  and 
rain,  so  patient  of  the  signorino's  attempts 
to  row,  and  the  signorina's  long  pauses  to 
pitturare.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
so  attractive,  so  agreeable  an  attendant. 
Time  may  show  the  existence  of  flaws  in 
the  diamond,  but  for  the  few  weeks  or 
even  months  of  an  ordinary  stay  in  Ven- 
ice, whatever  objections  the  tourist  may 


*  Life  on  the  Lagoons.      By  Horatio    F.   Brown, 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  London. 
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find  to  the  other  ministrants  to  his  com- 
fort, the  gondolier  is  always  an  exception. 
The  skill,  so  easy,  yet  so  perfect,  with 
which  he  turns  his  long,  black  bark  at  his 
will,  clearing  incredible  corners,  avoiding 
inevitable  contact,  is  not  more  astonish- 
ing to  the  uninitiated,  than  the  particular 
devotion  which  after  the  service  of  a  day 
or  two  seems  to  bind  him  to  his  employer 
is  flattering.  Guides  everywhere  are  a 
favored  class;  but  there  is  no  guide  so 
easy  to  pet  and  swear  by  as  the  gondolier. 
Mr.  Brown's  little  book  gives  us  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  this  most  useful 
functionary,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the 
oldest  guilds  of  Venice,  and  is  at  his  tra- 
ghetto  under  the  sway  of  laws  which  are 
as  real  as  anything  in  the  old  republic, 
and  which  have  outlived  many  of  more 
public  importance.  The  traghetti  are  fer- 
ries across  the  Grand  Canal,  conveniences 
of  the  most  vital  importance  as  long  as 
there  was  no  bridge  but  the  Rialto,  and 
which  are  still  most  necessary  and  useful, 
though  the  hideous  iron  span  of  Mr.  Rus- 
kin's  "accursed  Englishman"  affords  a 
means  of  communication  a  little  more 
rapid  and  cheaper  than  the  ferry-boat; 
but  after  all,  there  are  only  two  iron 
bridges,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  ca- 
nal, and  the  traghetti  are  as  numerous  as 
in  the  days  when  Venice  had  nothing  but 
the  Rialto.  Tliey  are  institutions  estab- 
lished under  the  most  elaborate  rule,  as 
everything  was  in  a  state  where  the  sci- 
ence of  government  was  so  deeply  studied. 
To  the  English  visitor  they  have  the  air 
of  a  succession  of  water-cabstands,  where 
he  can  find  a  boat  whenever  he  likes,  and 
where  any  chance  gondolier  may  ply  for 
hire  as  pleases  him.  This,  however,  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case,  each  tra- 
ghetto  being  a  little  corporation,  with  elect- 
ed officers  and  a  privileged  band,  to  whom, 
and  to  whom  only,  the  right  of  clustering 
about  its  little  landing-stage  and  water- 
steps  belong.  These  seasoned  watermen 
were  in  former  times  required  to  furnish  a 
contingent  to  the  republic  whenever  the 
public  service  needed  it,  as  many  as  ten 
men  being  required  from  the  "  school  "  or 
confraternity  of  a  single  ferry.  This  re- 
quirement has,  of  course,  fallen  entirely 
out  of  use ;  but  the  gondoliers  are  still 
ruled  by  officers  elected  among  them- 
selves—  a  captain  and  his  councillors  — 
and  still  follow  the  regulations  instituted 
when  Venice  was  the  greatest  of  maritime 
powers.  They  take  their  turn  and  share 
in  the  good  and  bad  moments  of  the  sta- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  Once  in  six 
days  they  are  on  duty  all  night,  it  being 


the  rule  that  two  men  should  be  always 
ready  for  the  service  of  the  traghetto  at 
any  hour -of  the  night  or  day.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  details  of  Venetian 
life  for  those  who  live  near  a  ferry,  is  the 
sudden  call  of  "  Poppe !  "  which  will  break 
from  time  to  time  the  midnight  stillness, 
followed  by  the  sound  of  the  rapidly  loos- 
ened boat,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  oar  in  the 
water,  as  the  late  passenger  is  carried 
across  through  the  darkness  and  silence 
—  the  little  light  on  the  prow  of  the  gon- 
dola glimmering  like  a  ghostly  lantern 
across  the  dark  canal.  This  night  duty, 
which  lasts  from  four  o'clock  in  the  pre- 
vious afternoon  till  nine  in  the  morning, 
is  the  most  profitable  of  all.  The  hotels 
are  also  portioned  out  to  the  traghetti 
nearest  to  them,  and  so  many  men  remain 
on  duty  daily  about  these  much  frequented 
water-doors  to  answer  to  any  call,  although 
it  is  a  now  frequent  occurrence  that  the 
hotel  possesses  gondoliers  of  its  own, 
smart  individuals  in  costume,  who  are 
much  more  fine  but  less  characteristic 
than  their  humbler  comrades.  The  cor- 
poration of  the  traghetto,  which  at  its  first 
beginning  was  established  on  religious 
principles,  with  a  special  place  reserved 
for  it  in  its  parish  churches,  and  an  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  the  brethren  not 
only  to  live  a  respectable  and  orderly  life, 
but  to  confess  twice  a  year,  and  keep  up 
certain  weekly  masses,  is  still,  if  no  longer 
devotional,  at  least  a  benevolent  society 
for  mutual  help  and  consolation.  Thus 
members  who  are  sick  have  a  daily  allow- 
lowance  as  long  as  their  illness  lasts  ;  and 
when  they  die,  a  deputation  from  the  fer- 
ry, headed  by  the  chief  officer,  conveys 
them  solemnly  across  the  lagoon  to  San 
Michele,  where  all  the  dead  of  Venice 
sleep. 

The  little  encampments  of  the  traghetto 
are  very  picturesque  incidents  in  the  long 
course  of  the  Grand  Canal.  Each  has  a 
little  shrine  with  a  dim  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  a  little  lamp:  a  small  wooden 
hut  against  the  wall  of  the  nearest  house, 
in  which  the  boatmen  on  duty  take  refuge 
in  rain  or  cold  weather,  and  where  the 
officers  of  the  company  hold  their  meet- 
ings :  a  bench  where  a  little  group  of  wom- 
en, wives  or  neighbors,  often  sit  in  the  sun, 
with  their  ruffled  locks,  knitting  some- 
times, chattering  always,  with  their  chil- 
dren tumbling  at  their  feet,  and  the  men 
standing  about  waiting  for  their  turn  of 
service.  Almost  all  of  those  ferries  have 
a  small  pergola^  a  vine  trained  over  a  bit 
of  trellis,  under  which  they  can  take  shel- 
ter from  the  sun ;  and  this  touch  of  green 
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against  the  backofround  of  the  shining 
walls,  with  the  dark,  vigorous  figures  un- 
derneath, and  the  line  of  gondolas  ranged 
at  the  steps  below,  is  wonderfully  effec- 
tive. In  the  evening  the  shadowy  boats, 
each  with  its  little  light,  the  half-seen 
groups,  the  glimmer  of  the  tiny  lamp  be- 
fore the  shrine,  is  even  more  picturesque  ; 
but  Venice  has  scarcely  need  of  such  ad- 
ditions to  her  endless  variety  and  charm. 
The  small  volume  to  which  we  have 
referred  is  interesting  in  the  details  of 
real  life  which  it  gives,  although  it  must 
be  allowed  that  this  halfpenny-worth  of 
bread  is  washed  down,  as  in  almost  all 
books  about  Venice,  with  an  intolerable 
amount  of  sack,  weak,  washy,  sugary,  and 
spiced  to  the  supposed  palate  of  the  tour- 
ist, who,  after  all,  is  not  such  a  fool  as  he 
is  supposed  to  be  in  this  respect,  and,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  cares  as  little  for 
rhapsodies  and  over-sweet  description  as 
the  rest  of  the  world,  which  is  why  the 
least  scrap  of  reality  is  so  welcome  to  him. 
But  so  strong  is  the  tendency  towards 
pageant  that  seems  to  lurk  in  the  very 
air  of  Venice,  that  few  writers  have  self- 
denial  enough  to  spare  us  a  description 
for  the  hut\dredth  time  of  the  water  pro- 
cessions, the  elaborately  decorated  boats, 
the  colored  lamps,  and  frippery  of  a  re- 
gatta or  state  promenade.  Of  these  things 
we  have  heard  too  much,  and  there  is  very 
little  else  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of 
Venice.  The  recent  works  of  Signor  Mol- 
menti,*  to  which  the  stranger  longing  for 
somev.'hat  stronger  fare  will  probably  turn 
with  eagerness,  are  not  very  much  more 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  it  is  because  pri- 
vate life  in  our  sense  of  the  word  has 
never  existed  in  Venice.  The  Zentil- 
donne  have  always  been  obstinate  home- 
keepers,  appearing  in  glorious  array  to 
grace  a  pageant  of  the  State  now  and  then, 
but  preserving  within  doors  a  half-Orien- 
tal seclusion,  broken  only  by  escapades 
equally  Oriental  — escapades  which  belong 
chiefly  to  the  depraved  periods  of  national 
history,  the  ages  of  decay.  In  the  days 
when  Venice  was  pure  and  strong,  her 
ladies  made  little  appearance  in  the  world  ; 
and  from  the  same  cause  which  we  have 
already  noted,  the  absence  of  all  personal 
records,  which  deprives  us  of  individual 
acquaintance  even  with  the  great  figures 
of  history,  the  women  disappear  alto- 
gether. And  curiously  enough  the  same 
influence  seems  to  prevail  still.  A  crowd 
throughout  Italy  is  far  more  exclusively 
made  up  of  men  than  in  any  other  coun- 

*  La  Vita  privata  in  Venezia  !  Vecchie  Storie,  etc. 


try.  But  in  Venice  this  is  doubly  the 
case.  The  Piazza  is  black  with  male  fig- 
ures. Men  swarm  everywhere,  at  all 
hours,  in  all  circumstances;  but  the  femi- 
nine portion  of  the  population  keeps  apart. 
Women  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  the 
streets,  in  the  Merceria,  and  about  those 
parts  of  the  town  which  are  least  fre- 
quented by  strangers  ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
women  of  small  social  pretensions.  Ladies 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  How 
this  should  be,  in  what  way  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  escape  from  the  ordinary  ne- 
cessities of  life,  or  by  what  process  they 
have  arrived  at  the  power  of  stifling 
nature,  and  the  desire  to  see  and  be  seen, 
it  is  difficult  to  guess  ;  and  it  would  re- 
quire more  intimate  knowledge  than  we 
possess  to  attempt  any  explanation.  But 
such  is  the  case,  strange  as  it  seems. 
Even  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  do 
not  abound  as  ours  do.  In  the  great  cere- 
monial on  St.  Mark's  Day,  looking  down 
from  an  elevated  gallery  upon  a  mass  of 
people  below,  so  closely  packed  that  the 
proverbial  possibility  of  walking  on  the 
heads  of  the  crowd  seemed  no  exaggera- 
tion, it  was  astonishing  to  perceive  how 
entirely  the  throng  was  composed  of  men. 
Excluding  the  inevitable  tourist  parties,  in 
which  ladies  are  always  strong,  the  women 
conld  have  been  counted  individually;  but 
the  men  stood  in  one  dark  mass  filling  the 
whole  of  the  nave  —  old  men,  young  men, 
curly  heads  of  stalwart  gondoliers,  older 
faces,  such  as  might  have  been  painted  by 
Titian,  every  class  and  profession.  The 
ceremonies  had  begun  by  a  gorgeous  pro- 
cession of  white-robed  priests  and  prel- 
ates, headed  by  the  patriarch  himself  in 
his  cloth  of  gold,  a  sight  which  would 
have  called  forth  the  female  world  en 
masse  anywhere  else.  But  in  San  Marco 
they  were  not  —  which  gave  a  most  singu- 
lar, serious,  and  impressive  air  to  the 
crowd.  One  might  have  supposed  it  to 
be  one  of  those  popular  assemblies  of  old 
in  which  the  doge  and  the  patriarch  pro- 
pounded a  new  scheme  of  conquest  to  the 
people,  to  receive  from  them  the  ready 
shout  of  assent,  Noi  vogliamo  e  approvi- 
aino,  by  which  the  flattered  populace  con- 
sidered itself  to  originate  the  expedition. 
Is  it  the  tradition  of  those  days  which 
keeps  back  the  feminine  sightseer?  but 
this  is  a  question  to  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  stranger  to  make  any  reply. 
The  poor  women,  who  are  the  only  ex- 
amples of  the  sex  generally  visible,  are  on 
the  whole  inferior  to  the  men  in  good 
looks.  For  one  thing,  their  dress  is  the 
most    unbecoming    possible.      A    large 
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shawl,  generally  woollen,  and  very  often 
dingy,  covers  them  almost  from  head  to 
foot,  concealing  every  possible  charm  of 
figure  under  the  long,  shapeless  wrap, 
which  is  never  put  on  coquettishly,  as  in 
France,  or  drawn  over  the  elbows,  but 
allowed  to  hang  in  a  straight  line,  the 
arms  concealed  under  it  —  the  hands  only 
appearing  now  and  then  to  huddle  it  about 
the  neck.  The  feet  are  covered  with 
white  stockings  (almost  invariably  clean), 
and  shoes  without  any  heels,  in  which  it 
must  be  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
shuffle  about ;  and  last,  and  worst  of  all, 
there  seems  to  exist  a  popular  prejudice 
against  combing  the  hair,  which  is  gener- 
ally abundant,  and  always  uncovered,  but 
which  hangs  about  their  brows  in  elf-locks 
—  a  wild  exaggeration  of  the  fringe  of 
modern  fashion.  This  is  all  the  greater 
misfortune  that  the  hair  itself  is  often 
beautiful,  and  that  its  wild  condition  does 
great  wrong  to  a  pretty  little  fresh  counte- 
nance underneath,  which  does  not  possess 
the  fine  and  picturesque  outline  which 
half  justifies  a  picturesque  disorder,  but  is 
of  the  class  which  requires  and  rewards 
tidiness  and  care.  The  occasional  vision 
of  a  higher  beauty  here  and  there,  is  not 
much  more  common  in  Venice  than  in 
other  places.  In  Torcello,  in  the  wild  and 
melancholy  desert  which  was  once  a  lesser 
Venice,  are  one  or  two  pale  lovely  young 
women  of  a  higher  type ;  and  the  lace- 
girls  of  Burano  bending  over  their  end- 
less work,  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  beauty  among  them.  But  the  Vene- 
tians are  not  of  a  lofty  order.  They  are 
like  piccole  Madonne^  says  an  admiring 
countryman,  when  their  fresh  faces  ap- 
pear out  of  the  shawl  thrown  over  their 
heads ;  but  they  scarcely  carry  out  this 
character  to  English  eyes. 

Venetian  guide-books,  like  Venetian 
rhapsodists,  confine  themselves  very  much 
to  the  water-ways  of  the  city,  and  specially 
to  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  lagoons,  the 
first  enchanting  coup  d''oeil  which  seizes 
upon  the  imagination  as  perhaps  no  other 
scene  in  the  world  has  the  power  of  do- 
ing. We  may  pause  to  inquire,  by  the 
way,  among  the  many  questions  that  have 
been  put  but  never  answered  as  to  the 
amount  of  Shakespeare's  experiences  and 
knowledge.  Was  he  ever  in  Venice? 
Could  he  know  by  any  personal  proof 
what  it  was  to  "swim  in  a  gondola"?  or 
was  it  mere  divination  such  as  displayed 
all  secrets  to  that  most  abundant  and  all- 
embracing  genius,  which  made  him  hit 
upon  the  word  of  all  others  which  ex- 
presses the   movement  of  the  Venetian 


vessel  ?  There  is  not  much  "  local  color  " 
in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  Any  other 
sea-born  city  where  ships  come  in,  and 
mercantile  news  is  told,  would  answer  as 
well ;  but  no  other  words  have  ever  ex- 
pressed so  happily  the  motion  of  the 
swan-ship,  the  ease  and  silence,  the  fresh- 
ness and  coolness,  of  the  voyage.  The 
strangers  swim  along  the  Grand  Canal, 
gliding  now  and  then  down  a  narrower 
passage,  but  in  most  cases  returning  with 
all  haste  to. the  broad,  sunshiny  highway, 
with  its  clear  green  current,  and  its  line 
of  palaces.  They  carry  Baedeker  in  their 
hands.  (Is  the  familiar  Murray  too  dear, 
or  too  formal,  or  too  big  for  the  limited 
baggage  of  the  ^ymg  forestiere  ?)  They 
turn  from  side  to  side  as  every  great  old 
dwelling  comes  in  view.  To  them  it  is 
this  brilliant  channel  of  sea-water  that  is 
Venice.  But  when  the  traveller  has  be- 
come familiar,  his  mind  changes,  and  he 
begins,  with  the  Venetians,  to  appreciate 
the  endless  streets  which  pierce  and  wrig- 
gle through  the  town,  the  tortuous  and 
innumerable  lanes,  the  square,  paved 
campo,  making  an  unexpected  opening  in 
a  hundred  corners,  which  if  neither  so 
grand  nor  so  beautiful  as  the  great  canal, 
is  more  characteristic,  and  almost  as  origi- 
nal. It  is  only  when  he  begins  to  take 
with  devotion  to  this  labyrinth,  and  to  find 
his  way  through  it,  that  the  barbarian 
may  begin  to  whisper  to  himself  that  he 
knows  his  Venice.  There  is  not  a  straight 
line  in  all  these  countless  streets.  They 
open  up  into  campo  after  campo,  with  a 
tail  campanile  rising  in  a  corner,  the  red 
dome  of  a  church,  perhaps  its  appalling 
stuccoed  front,  with  which  a  rococo  age 
did  its  best  to  destroy  the  monuments 
committed  to  its  care —  a  few  green  trees 
looking  over  a  garden  wall,  a  palace  un- 
known to  Baedeker,  glancing  with  all  its 
noble  windows  at  the  discoverer  who  has 
found  it  out. 

There  is  a  growing  pleasure  in  such 
peregrinations.  The  nearer  we  get  to  the 
Rialto,  —  which  is  the  centre  of  the  old 
city  in  its  every-day  existence,  as  San 
Marco  is  the  centre  of  its  religious  and 
regal  life,  —  the  less  we  see  of  the  fores- 
tieri,  the  more  we  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded, enveloped,  in  the  abundant  life 
of  the  overflowing  native  population. 
There  is  no  hurry  and  little  noise  in 
streets  where  no  wheeled  vehicle  of  any 
kind  is  a  possibility;  but  there  is  bound- 
less activity,  a  perpetual  coming  and  go- 
ing, and  at  every  turn  something  unlocked 
for,  something  new  to  see.  The  best 
guide-book  which  the  visitor  can  have,  if, 
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at  least,  he  possesses  a  little  Italian,  is 
the  '''- Guida  Artistica  e  Storica,^''  which 
leads  him  along  from  corner  to  corner  and 
from  bridcre  to  bridge,  indicating  the  great 
houses  that  stand  up  in  proud  humility  by 
the  side  of  a  narrow  canal  or  narrower 
calle,  with  names  attached  to  them  as 
great  as  any  of  those  which  flourish  along 
the  great  high  street  of  Venetian  life  — 
the  Canal  Grande,  with  its  lines  of  pal- 
aces. Among  these  streets  and  lanes  the 
shops  that  tempt  the  forestieri  with  mere- 
tricious ornaments  and  mirrors  and  beads 
enough  to  beguile  a  whole  continent  of 
savagedom,  disappear,  and  the  simple 
uses  of  domestic  life  come  in.  On  and 
about  the  Rialto,  everything  is  cheap  and 
simple.  The  goldsmiths'  shops,  which 
abound,  sell  not  trumpery  mosaic,  but  the 
solid  gold  of  the  peasant  ornaments,  which 
have  none  of  the  fancy  and  grace  of  the 
corresponding  jewellery  on  the  Ponto 
Vecchio  at  Florence,  but  are  at  least 
heavy  and  genui«ne.  At  the  basketmaker's 
at  the  corner,  you  will  get  a  strong,  not 
ungraceful  basket  for  sixpence,  in  which 
you  can  carry  home  chickens  and  vegeta- 
bles from  the  market  at  half  the  price  of 
the  shops  with  which  your  servants  deal 
near  the  Piazza.  Up  the  steep  steps  of 
the  Rialto  itself  are  homely  shops  of  ev- 
ery kind,  not  attractive  to  the  stranger  as 
on  the  Ponto  Vecchio,  addressing  them- 
selves solely  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  little  farmacias  about  have  their 
shelves  still  furnished  with  vases  of  Sa- 
vona  ware,  bearing  the  names  of  anti- 
quated drugs  —  collections  worth  a  little 
fortune.  They  are  the  news-shops,  the 
humble  clubs  of.  Italy.  Half-a-dozen 
loungers  occupy  the  bench  opposite  the 
counter,  talking  languidly,  eying  the  cus- 
tomers that  come  and  go,  exchanging  be- 
times a  remark  with  the  master.  Close 
by  here  is  a  cook-shop  much  in  favor, 
where  yellow  solid  polenta  is  being  pre- 
pared on  one  side,  while  fish  is  frying  on 
the  other.  For  twenty  centissimi,  which 
is  twopence,  the  customer  gets  a  thick, 
hot  hunk  of  the  golden  yellow  meal  fla- 
vored with  cheese,  and  more  solid  than 
bread,  upon  which  a  measure  of  fried  fish 
—  little  red  mullets,  small  individuals  of 
the  herring  species,  succulent  little-crabs, 
fried  crisp  and  consumed  entire,  their  in- 
nocent claws  and  shells  offering  no  obsta- 
cle to  the  healthy  eater,  is  heaped  —  a 
most  substantial  and  cheap  meal.  The 
men  from  the  vegetable  market,  the  gon- 
doliers always  waiting  about  the  bridge, 
patronize  it  largely.  The  minestra^  the 
national  soup  full  of  macaroni  in  some  of 


its  forms,  which  stands  to  the  Italian  in 
place  of  the  pot  an  feu  of  the  French  or 
the  broth  of  the  Scotch,  is  eaten  at  home 
with  their  families  in  the  evening;  but 
here  is  a  capital  lunch,  substantial  and 
pleasant  fare.  Innumerable  industries 
cluster  about  this  famous  bridge,  which, 
like  so  many  things  in  Venice,  is  not 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  in  its  grouping  and 
accompaniments,  and  the  place  it  takes  in 
the  economy  and  life  of  the  city  of  which 
it  is  so  characteristic  a  part.  Its  high 
ridge  rising  opaque  over  the  noble  space 
of  the  solitary  arch,  bars  the  great  water- 
way, and  divides  the  lower  from  the  upper 
part.  Almost  all  that  the  traveller  knows 
of  Venice  stops  here.  The  other  part  of 
the  town,  towards  terra  firma  and  the 
Brenta  mouth,  still  contains  many  notable 
and  most  picturesque  scenes.  But  it  is 
far  from  the  Piazza  and  the  centre  of  the 
visitor's  life,  and  it  requires  much  leisure 
and  liking  to  master  the  intricacies  of  its 
streets.  The  great  canal  itself  continues, 
we  need  not  say,  till  it  reaches  the  vul- 
garity of  the  railway  station,  to  be  the 
chief  thoroughfare  of  the  stranger.  The 
railway  (be  it  added)  is  not  vulgar  at  all 
to  those  who  are  arriving :  the  first  glimpse 
of  Venice  from  the  steps  upon  which  one 
emerges  to  all  her  enchantments,  out  of 
the  commonplace  and  ordinary  accompa- 
niments of  the  journey,  is  as  fine  as  any 
after  vision,  and  almost  more  striking  in 
the  suddenness  and  surprise  of  the  tran- 
sition. But  when  we  turn  our  backs  upon 
Venice  and  come  sorrowfully  along,  leav- 
ing every  fine  association  behind  us,  to 
see  the  second  iron  bridge  throwing  its 
dark  network  across  the  sky,  and  the  little 
steamboat  rustling  up  from  the  basin,  and 
the  square  front,  with  its  sheds  and  arch- 
ways, which  could  be  nothing  but  a  rail- 
way station,  standing  flat  and  vulgar  under 
the  shadow  of  the  great  stucco  images  of 
the  Scalzi  —  then  indeed  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  we  are  going  back  out  of  en- 
chantment and  delight  into  the  ordinary 
and  dull  level  of  existence  —  not  badly 
represented  by  that  flat,  fat  country  which 
lies  between  Venice  and  Milan,  the  dull- 
est level  of  interminable  fields. 

Let  us  not  forestall  that  moment  of  de- 
pression. At  the  other  end  of  the  Grand 
Canal,  those  poor  people  whom  Mr.  Rus- 
kin  describes  as  "the  wretched  hordes  at 
the  table  cfhote''''  are  reluctantly  assem- 
bling to  dinner  at  six  o'clock,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  glow  of  the  sunset  on  San 
Giorgio,  and  consoling  themselves  for  the 
enforced  early  hour  of  their  repast  by  the 
thought  of  the  great,  delightful,  open-air 
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withdrawingf-room  of  the  Piazza,  —  that 
evening  resort  which  makes  Venice  the 
most  captivating  of  all  cities  for  the  trav- 
eller. The  "wretched  hordes  "  at  the  ho- 
tel include  many  individuals  who  believe 
»devoutly  in  Ruskin,  going  so  far  even  as 
to  accept  his  verdict  upon  themselves*,  or 
at  least  upon  their  neighbors,  which  is 
easier.  The  Piazza,  with  ail  its  pretty 
trumpery  spread  out  in  the  shining  shop- 
windows,  and  its  lamps  flaring  up  to  the 
insulted  skies,  is  a  sight  which  wounds  to 
the  core  this  new  antiquarian  school. 
They  would  prefer  that  all  should  be  dark 
and  silent  under  the  broad  colonnades  of 
the  Procuratie,  —  a  glimmer  of  light  here 
and  there  from  a  shrine  affording  an  un- 
certain guide  to  the  belated  passer-by, 
and  the  light  of  the  moon  upon  the  fa- 
cades and  domes  of  San  Marco  affording 
the  only  illumination  to  the  picture.  If 
art  demands  such  a  sacrifice,  however,  the 
practical  spirit  of  the  Venetians  is  very 
little  disposed  to  grant  it.  And  it  is  this 
same  Piazza  which  makes  the  life  of  the 
visitor  in  Venice  so  much  more  cheerful 
and  agreeable  than  it  is  in  any  other  place. 
The  drawback  generally  of  foreign  travel- 
ling is  the  vacancy  of  the  evenings.  In 
the  height  of  summer,  when  there  is 
scarcely  any  night  at  all,  this  drawback  is 
much  lessened  ;  but  the  height  of  summer 
is  enervating  and  often  impossible,  and 
nothing  can  be  conceived  less  agreeable 
than  the  commonplace  surrounding  of  a 
hotel,  the  dull  private  sitting-room,  with- 
out books  or  means  of  occupation,  or  the 
public  drawing-room,  where  parties  of 
tourists  stare  at  each  other  with  civil  de- 
fiance, and  the  few  who  have  acquaint- 
ances talk  loud  and  ostentatiously  togeth- 
er, to  the  suppressed  envy  and  contempt 
of  the  others  who  have  none. 

From  all  this  the  Piazza  is  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  stranger.  It  has  amusement 
for  all.  The  mosaics  in  the  shops,  though 
they  are  worthless,  are  pretty,  and  make 
a  glitter  of  light  and  color  which  is  thrown 
upon  the  broad  arches,  the  marble  pave- 
ments, the  endless  groups  that  come  and 
go.  Out  in  the  central  space  the  air  is 
fresher;  the  hum  of  the  crowd,  the  sound 
of  many  feet,  the  constant  panorama  un- 
rolling before  us,  is  full  of  amusement  and 
interest.  The  moon,  when  there  is  a 
moon,  shines  full  upon  the  campanile,  ris- 
ing straight  up  out  of  the  ground  with  a 
bold  and  simple  grandeur  such  as  is  native 
to  Italy,  —  no  step  or  projection  of  founda- 
tions to  lend  an  appearance  of  unmeaning 
support  to  the  self-poised  and  self-sus- 
tained structure  —  and  looks  benevolent 


upon  the  human  throng  who  take  their 
pleasure  in  the  utmost  simplicity  with  a 
cup  of  black  coffee,  an  innocent  ice,  a 
mingling  of  voices  from  which  the  sea  air, 
breaking  softly  round  the  corner  from  the 
broad  lagoon,  takes  away  the  shrillness 
and  harshness  which  are  the  usual  draw- 
backs of  Italian  voices.  In  former  days, 
when  leisurely  patrician  tourists  making 
their  costly  way  with  difficulty  across  the 
Continent,  were  provided  with  letters  and 
recommendations  everywhere,  and  had 
the  privilege,  such  as  it  was,  of  some  real 
acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  and 
society  of  the  countries  they  visited,  the 
evils  of  hotel  life  were  comparatively  un- 
known. But  in  this  age  of  travel  these 
are  great.  Few  English  travellers  are 
able  to  find  means  of  introduction  to  Ital- 
ian domestic  life;  they  are  not  apt  to 
make  friends  with  the  chosen  companions 
of  their  journey,  and  indeed,  as  speed 
quickens  daily,  have  little  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  In  other  places  they  are  con- 
demned to  the  feeble  resources  of  the 
hotel,  and  to  the  early  slumber  which  is 
the  least  interesting  of  all  ways  of  passing 
the  evening.  It  is  a  forlorn  expedient  to 
go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  because  one  has 
nothing  better  to  do.  But  no  such  way 
of  killing  time  is  necessary  in  Venice. 
The  people  in  the  Piazza  are  all  assist- 
ants at  a  great  popular  reception,  where 
indeed  there  is  no  fatigued,  convention- 
ally smiling  hostess,  but  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  crush,  no  flare  of 
unnecessary  lights,  no  heated  atmosphere 
or  occasion  for  responsive  civilities.  Oc- 
casionally very  good  music,  not  too  loud 
or  long,  gives  a  centre  of  interest  to  the 
scene  ;  or  if  you  tire  of  that,  as  barbarians 
have  been  known  to  do,  there  is  the  Piaz- 
zetta,  whither  you  can  stroll  in  two  min- 
utes, where  the  breezes  will  blow  away 
the  heat  and  the  waltzes,  and  where  the 
luminous  lovely  walls  of  the  ducal  palace, 
shining  in  the  clear  air  as  with  an  innate 
radiance  —  the  dark  gliding  gondolas, 
each  with  its  tiny  star  of  light  upon  the 
broad  water  —  the  slender  tower  of  San 
Giorgio,  dark  against  the  moonlight,  stand- 
ing up  out  of  the  glitter  of  the  waves  with 
that  proud  fine  footing  which  seems  to 
scorn  all  common  laws  of  security  and 
sure  foundation,  —  will  charm  you  anew 
with  the  half  revelation,  suggestive  as  a 
dream,  of  one  of  the  noblest  prospects  in 
the  world. 

It  is  thus  for  its  own  beauty,  for  the 
personal  charm  in  the  place,  a  sort  of 
identity  which  is  —  if  the  words  were  not 
somewhat  absurd  —  individual;  the  kind 
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of  charm  which  makes  a  person  not  more 
excellent,  not  more  lovely  than  others, 
infinitely  more  attractive  to  us  often  than 
his  or  her  superiors  both  in  intellect  and 
goodness,  —  that  Venice  has  so  strong  a 
hold  upon  the  heart.  It  is  not  the  charm 
of  association.  When  we  take  to  pieces 
those  vague  impressions  we  have  of  the 
historical  importance  and  greatness  of  the 
old  Queen  of  the  Sea,  it  is  curious  to  find 
how  little  particular  they  are,  how  entirely 
civic,  how  completely  unconnected  with 
individual  images.  All  the  Eastern  con- 
quests, the  rich  island  prizes  that  fell  one 
by  one  under  the  domination  of  the  great 
republic,  the  successful  raids  of  her  gal- 
leys, the  cargoes  of  rich  and  beautiful 
things  which,  like  King  Solomon,  she 
brought  from  afar  for  the  glory  of  her  own 
dwelling,  are,  after  all,  but  still  life,  unfur- 
nished with  any  human  attractions.  It  is 
a  curious  example  of  the  possibility  of  en- 
acting a  great  part  in  the  world,  and 
largely  influencing  its  history,  without 
having  any  intimate  history  of  one's  own ; 
and  forms  a  kind  of  excuse  for  the  dull 
books  which  are  generally  written  about 
statesmen,  as  well  as  for  the  rhapsodies 
which  form,  in  almost  all  modern  exam- 
ples, the  literature  of  Venice.  Finding 
nothing  else  to  say  on  the  subject,  the 
hapless  author,  beguiled  by  the  apparent 
greatness  of  the  theme  into  undertaking 
a  task  for  which  there  is  so  very  little 
actual  material,  falls,  in  spite  of  himself, 
into  inflated  description,  into  wild  dashing 
about  of  the  colors  which  the  literature  of 
the  day  uses  so  freely.  When  all  is  done 
that  can  be  done  with  orange  and  purple 
and  crimson,  and  every  epithet  used  that 
the  most  lavish  vocabulary  can  supply, 
we  are  little  further  on  in  our  knowledge 
of  Venice,  which,  standing  securely  up  in 
the  self-restraint  of  nature  out  of  her  sur- 
rounding sea,  has  a  quiet  and  repose  in 
her  great  silent  beauty  for  which  the 
finest  palettes  cannot  supply  tints  suffi- 
ciently delicate,  sufficiently  transparent. 
The  historians  who  cluster  round  her  are 
like  workmen  laboring  clumsily  about  the 
feet  of  a  great  figure  whose  mysterious 
veil  only  the  supreme  hand  of  genius  can 
withdraw.  They  work  at  a  fold  of  the 
cloak,  at  the  clasp  of  a  sandal.  Above 
the  divinity  stands  veiled,  concealing  a 
smile  half  benignant,  mocking  their  ef- 
forts. Some  time,  perhaps,  the  Michael 
Angelo  may  appear  who  shall  free  her  out 
of  the  half-hewn  marble.  Some  time  there 
may  arise  a  historian  at  whose  touch  the 
documents  of  the  Frari  shall  leap  into  life, 
and  the  men  of  Venice  stand  forth.     But 


as    yet  no  such   miracle   has   been   per- 
formed. 

Venice,  however,  has  little  changed  in 
her  traditional  love  for  her  surrounding 
waters,  and  for  those  spectacles  and 
amusements  which  are  congenial  to  them. 
The  gondoliers  are  never  more  happy 
than  when  they  can  persuade  their  pa- 
drontio  remain  out  upon  the  lagoons  half 
the  moonlight  night,  sweeping  softly  along 
with  a  motion  tempered  to  the  soft  breath- 
ing of  the  midnight  hours.  They  point  to 
the  glow  of  the  sunset  sky  behind  and  the 
full  soft  blaze  of  the  moon  before,  and 
assure  the  stranger  that  there  is  no  such 
bel  divertimento  to  be  had  far  or  near; 
while  Giacomo  bursts  forth  with  a  big 
voice,  not  always  in  perfect  tune,  in  one 
of  the  brief  breaks  of  song  native  to  Ven- 
ice ;  and  Domenico  behind,  after  due  coax- 
ing and  exhortation  from  his  comrade,  in- 
tones (notwithstanding  Lord  Byron),  a 
little  harshly  but  with  enthusiasm,  strophe 
after  strophe  of  Tasso,  set  to  a  chant  half 
Gregorian,  half  operatic,  and  pauses  to 
explain  between  whiles,  if  the  master  has 
perhaps  forgotten,  the  story  of  Clorinda 
and  her  lover.  They  will  row  on  all  night 
with  ceaseless  soft  progression,  the  very 
luxury  of  movement,  for  hour  after  hour, 
and  never  own  weariness,  nor  seek  re- 
freshment —  disappointed  if  you  cut  them 
short,  delighted  if  you  consent  to  sv/im 
along  upon  the  long,  peaceful  levels,  all 
silver  with  the  moon,  the  whole  night 
through. 

In  one  of  the  most  characteristic  festi- 
vals which  still  remain  to  Venice,  Xh^festa 
of  the  Redentore,  this  is  done  by  the  whole 
city.  It  is  in  July,  in  the  bathing  season, 
when  there  are  but  few  visitors,  except 
those  who  are  native  Italians.  Then  every 
gondola,  barca,  big  hulk  that  can  be  rowed 
and  will  float,  is  called  into  service,  and 
small  and  great  pour  forth.  It  is  in  cele- 
bration of  the  staying  of  the  great  plague 
in  1576,  to  commemorate  which  was  built 
the  Church  of  the  Redentore  on  the  Giu- 
decca  Canal,  Palladio's  grand  dome,  which 
the  visitor  to  Venice  will  recollect  chiefly 
as  affording  a  shrine  to  some  of  Gian  Bel- 
lini's most  lovely  Madonnas.  The  end- 
less stream  of  boats  pours  forth  with  music 
and  all  kinds  of  decorations,  green  boughs 
and  flowers,  each  with  its  joyous  company. 
Their  course  is  to  the  Lido,  the  same  route 
which  in  other  days  was  taken  by  the  doge 
on  his  way  to  wed  the  Adriatic.  The  city 
is  left  silent  behind,  all  shining  like  a  city 
made  of  light,  in  the  custody  of  the  old 
and  feeble.  Any  sudden  party  of  travel- 
lers arriving  at  this  moment,  might  wan* 
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der  through  the  water-streets  without  en- 
countering anything  but  a  black  barge, 
moored  here  and  there  by  the  door-posts. 
Venice  is  all  abroad,  feasting,  singing,  in 
full  enjoyment  of  the  moonlight  and  in- 
toxication of  the  night.  And  there  Ven- 
ice remains,  until  —  bel  divertimento  I 
loveliest  of  all  sights,  the  sun  rises  up 
over  Torcello,  glorious  like  a  bridegroom 
from  his  chamber,  shedding  color  and 
radiance  such  as  no  mortal  pigments  have 
ever  learned  to  copy,  upon  the  dazzling 
miles  of  the  sea.  Should  an  old  Dandolo 
or  Mocenigo  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
sovereignty  on  one  of  these  July  nights, 
it  might  seem  to  him,  with  a  little  less 
grandeur,  gilding,  and  magnificence,  his 
own  Venice,  triumphant  as  of  old,  all  the 
more  beautiful  for  a  presence  which  might 
puzzle  the  ancient  hero,  the  fair,  noble, 
and  beloved  figure  of  a  beautiful  young 
queen. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE   BABY'S  GRANDMOTHER. 

CHAPTER    XLI. 

WORDS   don't    come    WHEN    THEY    ARE 
WANTED. 

*'  For  words  are  weak,  and  ill  to  seek, 
When  wanted  fifty-fold." 

Philip  von  Artevelde. 

"  Challoner  loves  you,  and  Challoner 
is  going  to  the  devil !  " 

The  speaker  was  Lord  Overton,  the  lis- 
tener was  Matilda,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  that  Challoner's  name  had  been  men- 
tioned between  them  since  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  day  on  which  it  had  seemed 
to  both  that  they  had  seen  the  last  of  him 
forever. 

For  weal  or  for  woe,  never  more  would 
Jem  Challoner  voluntarily  cross  their 
path  ;  they  had  done  with  him,  he  had 
done  with  them  —  and  with  the  bitterness 
of  such  a  conviction,  with  all  its  accom- 
paniments, had  grown' up  a  blank  silence 
between  the  two,  which  had  never  until 
now  been  broken. 

Challoner  had  been  ignored  —  they 
would  have  said  forgotten.  They  would 
have  told  you  it  was  their  brother  for 
whom  that  void  was  kept ;  that  their  lost 
boy  in  his  feebleness,  his  helplessness,  his 
wilfulness  and  waywardness,  had  made 
for  himself  a  place  in  their  hearts  which 
could  never  be  filled  by  another  —  but  in 
truth  it  could  have  been  fille"^,  more  than 
filled,  by  one  wI,o  had  once  see  ^led  only 
too  able  and  only  too  ready  to  take  it. 


Overton  had  liked  Challoner,  Matilda 
had  loved- him  —  in  him  could  have  been 
a  new  bond  of  union,  deeper  and  tenderer 
even  than  that  which  had  drawn  them  to- 
gether in  poor  foolish  Teddy  —  and  that 
link  also  was  broken  and  gaping. 

Now  the  two  lived  on  and  on  —  side  by 
side,  and  yet  asunder;  there  was  no  rid- 
ing, no  skating,  no  singing,  no  cheery 
notes  floating  through  the  dim  old  gal- 
leries —  but  only  a  black-robed  figure  glid- 
ing alone  and  slowly  down  the  long  vistas 
of  the  park,  or  standing  motionless  and 
mute,  watching  from  windows  when  there 
was  nothing  to  watch  for,  and  once  it  was 
the  piece  of  ancient  Moorish  tapestry 
which  drew  that  fixed  and  melancholy  gaze 
upon  itself  —  and  it  came  into  the  mind 
of  the  elder  brother  ever  and  anon,  as  the 
months  passed  and  no  change  was  seen, 
that  there  was  only  one  thing  and  only 
one  person  who  had  the  power,  and  who 
might  have  yet  the  chance  of  waking  his 
sister  from  her  mournful  reveries. 

He  knew  all  about  Challoner.  He  knew 
far  more  than  Matilda  did. 

When  on  that  night  on  which  their 
house  had  been  left  desolate,  she  had 
thrown  herself  into  his  arms  with,  "Over- 
ton, dear  Overton,  I  have  no  one  but  you 
now,  and  you  have  only  me.  Love  me 
more  than  ever  you  did  before,  Overton  ; 
I  need  it  so  much  more  now;  I  have  no 
one  but  you —  no  one,  no  one  but  you  !  " 
he  understood  it  all.  Teddy  had  revealed 
his  mission  —  Matilda's  sobs  confirmed 
it. 

Neither  of  them  thought  of  Matilda's 
child,  poor,  stupid  Lotta,  who  could  never 
be  any  thing  to  her  mother;  and  in  press- 
ing his  wretched  sister  to  his  heart,  and 
inwardly  vowing  to  make  up  to  her  for  all 
she  had  lost,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  kind 
Overton  felt  in  solemn  truth  that  he  alone 
was  left,  and  that,  try  as  he  might,  he  was 
inadequate  to  the  post  thus  forced  upoo 
him.  "  What  will  she  ever  do  with  only 
me-f*"  pondered  he  sorrowfully.  "How 
shall  I  ever  satisfy  a  woman  like  Matilda? 
I  never  was  clever  —  now  I  am  dull.  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  world.  I  have 
not  poor  Teddy's  spirits.  I  have  none  of 
his  pleasantness,  his  aptitude  for  making 
the  most  of  trifles,  of  finding  amusement 
in  nothing.  Matilda  is  unhappy  now,  too 
unhappy  to  care  ;  but  by-and-by  she  will 
begin  to  pine.  And  then,  must  Lotta 
after  all  be  the  Countess  of  Overton? 
Must  Robert  Hanwell  reign  here  when  I 
am  gone  ?  " 

Now  if  there  was  one  person  on  earth 
for  whom  the  good  earl  entertained  real 
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contempt,  contempt  active  and  positive, 
it  was  his  niece's  husband.  What  busi- 
ness, he  muttered  to  himself,  what  busi- 
ness had  Robert  to  put  that  amount  of 
crape  upon  his  hat?  What  concern  was 
it  of  his  whether  the  stone  on  poor  Ted- 
dy's grave  was  to  be  broad  or  high  ? 
Teddy  gone,  and  Lotta  Matilda's  only 
child,  it  could  not  be  a  source  of  lasting 
grief  to  Lotta''s  husband  that  Matilda  was 
Overton's  heir. 

But  Overton  himself  groaned  in  spirit. 

What  a  different  picture  fancy  had 
drawn  of  this  sweet  summer  time  only 
eighteen  months  ago,  when  Jem  Challoner 
was  coming  and  going  at  the  Hall !  Then 
he  had  seen  as  in  a  vision,  Matilda  again 
a  wife,  again  a  mother  —  and  the  thoughts 
of  a  little  Jem  toddling  about  the  terrace, 
and  of  the  long  faces  of  the  Hanwells, 
and  of  Lotta's  jealousy,  and  Teddy's 
pride,  and  of  Challoner  to  walk  with  and 
to  shoot  with,  and  of  the  cheerful  dinner- 
table,  and  everybody  pleased  —  and  Rob- 
ert discomfited  —  all  had  combined  to 
make  up  a  delicious  medley,  a  prospect 
after  his  own  heart.  Alas,  when  it  had 
melted  .away  as  fairy  cobwebs  beneath 
the  morning  sun  ! 

No  Challoner,  no  Teddy  any  more,  and 
he  fancied  a  settled  exultation  in  Mr. 
Hanwell's  demeanor,  and  an  increased 
importance  in  his  step  from  the  date  of 
the  collapse.  His  aversion  increased  in 
due  proportion,  he  grew  almost  to  hate 
Robert,  and  thought  of  the  guilty  Chal- 
loner with  a  tenderness  of  which  he  ought 
to  have  been  ashamed. 

No  doubt  Challoner  had  behaved  badly, 
no  doubt  dishonorably,  treacherously,  but 

And  then  he  heard  that  Challoner 

was  bereft  of  his  bride,  straitened  in  his 
means,  and  at  variance  with  his  family. 
His  soul  yearned  over  him.  It  was  when 
the  last  piece  of  news  came  through  Rob- 
ert Hanwell,  and  came  direct  from  head- 
quarters, stamped  with  Whewell's  author- 
ity, and  professing  to  be  Whewell's 
experience,  that  Overton  felt  the  time  to 
speak  had  come. 

It  was  an  August  evening,  and  beneath 
the  summer  sun  field  after  field  of  long- 
eared  wheat  whistled  softly  from  very 
weight  of  fulness,  and  the  poppies  flared 
by  the  wayside,  and  the  landrail's  note 
sounded  up  and  down  over  all  the  land. 

Matilda,  weary  and  languid  as  she  often 
was  now,  had  retired  to  the  cool  shades 
of  the  great  back  drawing-room,  a  room 
little  sat  in  at  any  time,  and  which  had 
never  once  been  used  since  Teddy's  death 

—  and  there   she  stood  looking  absently 
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from  the  window  as  was  her  wont,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  to  her  surprise  it 
was  her  brother  who  had  followed  her. 

Now  what  did  this  portend  ?  She  had 
left  the  good  man  to  all  appearance  nod- 
ding in  his  easy-chair  after  dinner,  what 
ailed  him  that  he  could  not  stay  there  ? 
He  thought  she  was  lonely,  she  supposed. 

"  No,  my  dear  Overton,"  quoth  the  lady 
to  herself ;  *' no,  I  am  not  lonely,  not  in 
the  way  you  imagine.  I  —  to  confess  the 
truth  —  I  thought  I  did  very  well  without 
company  for  the  present  —  my  own  com- 
pany is  quite  enough  for  me,  almost  too 
much  for  me  on  these  days.  I  am  best 
left  to  it ;  I  am  indeed.  However,  not  to 
be  ungracious " 

"Well,  sir,"  addressing  the  intruder 
with  a  spark  of  her  old  playfulness,  "  Well, 
what  has  brought  you  here?  Tired  of 
yourself?  Or  bitten  by  the  midges?  Or 
what?     Wasps?" 

"  I  came  to  find  you,"  replied  he  ;  as  he 
spoke,  he  walked  up  from  behind  quite 
close  to  where  she  stood,  and  put  his  two 
hands  on  her  shoulders. 

"  To  find  me  !  "  cried  Matilda,  surprised 
both  at  the  tone  and  action.  "  Had  you 
any  particular  reason  for  wishing  to  find 
me  ?     I  have  been  with  you  all  day " 

"  And  I  have  tried  to  speak  to  you  all 
day.  But,"  said  Overton,  looking  straight 
out  over  her  shoulder,  ♦'  but  words  don't 
come  when  they  are  wanted." 

"I  hope  it  is  nothing  disagreeable?" 
said  Matilda  lightly. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  it  so." 

"  Robert  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Lotta?" 

"  No.  It  is  about  one  who  was  once 
your  friend  and  mine,"  continued  Lord 
Overton,  after  a  very  long  silence,  during 
which  Matilda's  heart  had  suddenly  begun 
to  beat  against  her  side,  and  her  breath  to 
come  quick  and  short.  "  Dear  Matilda,  I 
have  something  to  say,  and  I  have  some- 
thing also  to  ask.  You  know  that  I  have 
never  adverted  to  Challoner,  never  men- 
tioned his  name  since  he  left  us  ;  I  have 
never  inquired  what  passed  between  him 
and  you  on  that  dreadful  day.  I  knew 
that  poor  Teddy  had  told  you  what  he  told 
me;  and  I  knew  —  for  I  was  at  pains  to 
find  out  —  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth. 
It  was  very  sad,"  he  paused. 

"^^//.^"said  Matilda,  in  a  hard,  dry 
tone. 

"  But "  he  stopped  again. 

"  I  don't  know  why  we  need  enter  upon 
it,  brother.  Mr.  Challoner  will  not  trouble 
either  of  us  any  more." 
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"  I  know  he  was  to  blame,"  began  Over- 
ton heavily.  "  I  am  not  exonerating 
him " 

"  Good  heavens  !     I  should  hope  not." 

•'But   consider Matilda,    do   you 

know  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  know  them;  I  know  them  of 
course.  They  were  not  particularly  cred- 
itable   " 

"  But  are  you  sure  that  you  do  know  —  " 

"Pshaw!  I  know  this:  I  know  that 
while  he  had  asked  another  woman  to  be 
his  wife,  that  while  he  had  plighted  his 
troth  to  her,  and  held  hers,  he  dared  to 
ask  for  wj/love  —  mine  —  ah,  you  exclaim  ! 
You  did  not  suppose  he  had  gone  so  far 
as  that,  did  you  ?  No,  and  no  more  he 
had  —  happily  no  more  he  had  —  until 
after,  just  after  I  had  learned  the  miser- 
able truth.  Think  what  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  tried  me  sooner.  I  loved 
him  —  you  know  I  loved  him  —  and  had 
he  asked  me——"  and  she  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands. 

"  My  poor  girl !  " 

"  He  was  out  of  himself,  don't  you 
see  ?  "  said  Matilda  presently.  "  He  was 
aroused  out  of  his  caution  by  fears  that 
he  had  killed  me,  and  he  spoke  out  what 
he  had  never  dared,  had  never  dared  to 
say  before." 

"  And  you  told  him  then  that  you 
knew?" 

She  bent  her  head. 

"  And  you  parted  —  how  did  you  part  ?  " 

"  You  may  tell  yourself  that,"  said  she, 
with  a  curve  of  her  proud  lip. 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  said  Over- 
ton, after  a  time,  "to  suppose  that  even  a 
man  who  behaves  ill " 

"  Behaves  ill !  Dear  Overton,  do  not 
drive  me  frantic  with  your  calmness  and 
moderation.  Behaves  ill !  And  he  was 
false,  cruel,  treacherous " 

"  I  don't  believe  he  was  one  of  *era," 
said  Lord  Overton  bluntly. 

It  was  the  last  thing  he  should  have 
said.  It  pricked  the  bursting  heart  to 
the  quick,  and  the  torrent  that  now  poured 
forth  seemed  as  though  it  never  could 
cease,  never  be  quenched. 

"  And  now  is  my  turn,"  said  he  at  last. 
"  Now,  my  poor  little  sister,  you  have  had 
your  say,  listen  to  me.  Challoner  was 
sorely  tempted.  He  was  let  in  for  a  mar- 
riage in  haste,  which  he  repented  of  at 
leisure,  and  I  presume  he  always  hoped 
it  would  come  to  an  end  of  itself " 

"You  have  no  right  to  say  so." 

"  I  have,  for  it  is  the  truth.  Do  you 
imagine  I  would  put  forth  such  a  state- 


ment without  good  foundation  for  it  ?  Now 
listen.  .  He  was  thus  engaged,  and  thus 
repenting,  when  he  fell  in  with  you.  He 
loved  you " 

"  Loved  me  with  what  sort  of  love  !  " 

"  Loved  you  against  his  will,  against  his 
honor,  and  against  his  conscience.  I  be- 
lieve in  such  love,"  said  Overton  simply. 

"  Believe  in  it !  "  gasped  she. 

"  Believe  in  its  reality,  believe  in  its 
efficacy,  believe  in  its  power.  See,  Ma- 
tilda, try  to  follow  me;  Matilda,  Challoner 
is  not  a  very  young  man  to  be  caught  by 
a  pretty  face ;  and,  as  I  understand,  it  was 
not  a  pretty  face  that  did  so  catch  him. 
Probably  he  wished  to  have  a  home  of  his 
own,  and  this  young  lady  who  —  who  was 
well  endowed,  and  who  was  looked  out 
for  him  —  my  dear,  I  know  that  it  was 
so " 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  matters." 

"  It  does  not  matter,  in  a  way.  It  was 
not  a  case  of  caprice,  or  fickleness,  on 
Challoner's  part:  she  never  had  his  heart, 
I  am  fully  convinced,  and  then  he  came 
here,  and  saw  his  mistake.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  this,  but  my  belief  is  that  he 
never  fully  understood  what  he  had  done 
until "  he  paused. 

"  Well  ? " 

"  Until  he  knew  you." 

"  He  ought  never  to  have  known  me. 
He  ought  never  to  have  got  to  kno\v  me. 
He  ought  to  have  gone  away " 

"  And  did  he  not  try  to  go  away  ?  " 

"  Never  —  after  the  first." 

"  He  was  caught,  then,"  said  Overton, 
with  a  grim  smile.  "Yes,  you,  Matilda, 
you  caught  him.  Stop,  I  don't  say  inten- 
tionally, for  we  can  all  remember  "  —  still 
smiling  —  "how  badly,  how  abominably 
you  treated  him  on  that  first  evening  they 
dined  here,  Whewell  and  he  —  but  I  think 
you  contrived  to  do  away  with  that  im- 
pression tolerably  soon  afterwards,  did 
you  not  ?  " 

"  Not  until  he " 

"Not  until  he  led  the  way?  Perhaps. 
And  perhaps  the  ill  impression  never  ex- 
isted—  for  I  fancied,  although  I  never 
said  so,  that  the  mischief  had  begun  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest  of  you  —  before  even 
Challoner  himself  suspected  it." 

"Suppose  it  had,  suppose  it  had,"  tap- 
ping the  floor  with  her  foot,  "there  was 
time  enough,  /had  given  him  no  thought 
then,  at  any  rate." 

"  True.  And  no  doubt  he  should  not 
have  given  a  second  thought  to  you.  I 
wonder,"  said  Lord  Overton,  musing,  "  I 
wonder  if  he  could  have  helped  it." 

"Overton!" 
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"Well?" 

'''Of  course  he  could  have  helped  it. 
Would  you  have  behaved  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  been  tried." 

"  Would  any  man  of  honor .'' " 

"  Oh,  lots." 

"  I  do  not  say  they  would  have  come 
back  the  second  time,  Matilda,  as  Chal- 
loner  did,"  pursued  the  speaker,  "  nor  do 
I  say  that  he  did  not  very  weakly  and  —  " 

"And  wickedly " 

"And  wickedly  perhaps,  give  way  to 
his  feelings  ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  feeling 
itself  which  he  entertained  for  you  was 
true,  pure,  and  genuine  —  also  that  it  was 
very  strong,  and  overmastered  him.  Any 
one  could  see  that." 

"Well,  well,"  rejoined  Matilda  impa- 
tiently. "  Let  it  be  so.  What  is  it  to 
either  of  us  now.'*  The  thing  is  past  and 
done " 

"  But  now  he  is  free." 

"  Free  ?  Well  ?  Free  ?  What  does  that 
signify  to  us,  either  ?  " 

"I  want  you  to  forgive  him,  dear." 

"That  I  shall  never  do." 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause,  and  Over- 
ton was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"  He  is  very  miserable,"  he  said. 

No  reply. 

"  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  hear,  he  is 

—  worse." 

"  And  yet  I  am  to  forgive  him  ?  " 

"  And  yet  you  are  to  forgive,  and  to 
save  him." 

"That  is  nonsense,  Overton,  if  you 
mean  —  I  know  the  sort  of  thing  you 
mean.  Oh,  I'll  forgive  him  —  forgive 
him  if  you  like  —  but  let  it  end  there. 
People  can't  have  everything.  Mr.  Chal- 
loner  had  his  choice  once,  and  he  threw 
away  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  like 
the  dog  in  the  fable." 

"  Ma,tilda,  Matilda,  how  hard  you  are! 
You  were  not  so  hard  once.  You  were  all 
tenderness  and  pity  for  that  poor  boy 
who's  gone.  How  you  bore  with  him, 
pleaded  for  him,  excused  him  !  You  would 
never  see  his  vices " 

"Don't  call  them  that." 

"  I  must  call  them  what  they  were,"  he 
said  sternly.  "You,  who  stand  out  for 
truth,  can't  give  the  same  thing  different 
names  for  different  people.  Poor  Teddy 
was  not  altogether  responsible,  it  is  true  ; 
but  he  had  sense  enough  to  be  bad,  and 
bad  he  would  have  been  — and  was  —  but 
for  you.  You  reclaimed  him.  You  made 
an  entire  change  in  him.  I  may  say  I 
hope,  by  God's  mercy,  you  saved  him. 
Will  you  never  try  what  you  can  do  with 

—  another  ?  " 


"How  can  I?" 

But  he  thought  his  words  had  told. 

"There  is  but  one  way,  indeed,"  he 
said  softly.  "  Forget  the  past,  believe  in 
the  future,  take  him  as  he  is,  with  all  his 
faults,  with  all  his  sins — take  him,  and 
bid  him  sin  no  more.  Matilda,  I  feel  a 
solemn  certainty  that  he  would  obey  you. 
I  have  a  faith  in  Challoner  that  refuses  to 
be  shaken.  Stay,"  arresting  her  as  she 
would  have  spoken,  "stay,  I  know  what 
you  say,  but  /  say  it  might,  it  could,  it 
ought  to  be  done.  You  are  the  person 
who  must  do  it  —  you  alone  can  rescue 
Challoner  from  the  course  on  which  I  fear 
he  has  entered.  He  is  not  naturally  de- 
praved. He  has  no  bias  toward  evil.  '  Far 
from  it  —  all  his  desires  and  inclinations 
are  on  the  side  of  right,  and  he  has  a  dis- 
position to  all  that  is  great  and  noble. 
You  yourself,  Matilda,  have  observed  this  ; 
you  thought  him  —  " 

"  Oh,  what  did  I  not  think  him  !  "  cried 
she  bitterly. 

"  And  do  you  not  now  see,"  pursued  her 
brother,  "that  those  very  aspirations 
must  have  been  against  him,  must  have 
stood  in  his  way,  when  he  contrasted  you 
with  —  God  forgive  me  if  I  do  her  injus- 
tice —  with  that  poor  young  lady  to  whom 
he  was  bound.  I  have  heard  from  several 
that  she  was  a  light-minded,  frivolous  girl, 
and  that  it  had  often  been  wondered  at 
how  one  of  her  shallow  pretensions  could 
have  satisfied  a  man  like  Challoner.  Those 
who  made  the  remark  knew  nothing  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  engagement  nat- 
urally, but  the  better  informed  made  no 
secret  of  their  persuasion  that  the  match 
was  entirely  of  Lady  Fairleigh's  making, 
and  could  never  have  answered.  You 
look  as  if  you  would  ask  how  I  have 
learned  all  this?  It  has  been  a  work  of 
time.  I  have  sifted  into  the  worth  of 
every  piece  of  information  I  have  received 

—  and  it  was  really  extraordinary  from 
what  unexpected  quarters  the  information 
sometimes  came  —  but  I  would  not  men- 
tion it  to  you  till  I  had  made  sure  that  it 
was  no  will-o'-the-wisp  that  was  leading 
me  on.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  the 
last  authentic  account  of  Challoner  him- 
self reached  me — Challoner,  as  his  friends 

—  or  so  they  call  themselves  —  now  assert 
him  to  be " 

"And  what  do  they  assert  him  to  be?" 
"Miserably  poor,  obstinately  reckless, 
wild,  mad,  lost.  Mind  this  is  what  they 
say,  not  what  we  need  believe.  That 
there  is  some  truth  in  it,  I  fear  is  but  too 
likely;  but  the  changes  were  not  of  a 
nature  —  in  short,  you  may  trust  me,  my 
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dear  sister,  Challoner  is  not  irreclaima- 
ble ;  one  pure  spot  in  his  heart  still  attests 
to  the  impression  made  by  you." 

"What  else  did  you  hear?"  she  said, 
very  low. 

"  He  persists  in  refusing  to  take  any- 
thing from  the  Tufnells,  who  are  anxious 
to  settle  on  him  some  of  the  portion  he 
would  have  had  with  their  daughter.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  have  quarrelled  with 
him,  because  he  will  not  be  provided  for 
again  in  the  way  Lady  Fairleigh  approves  ; 
he  will  court  no  second  heiress.  His 
friends  find  him  bad  company,  and  go 
where  it  is  merrier.  He  is  no  credit  to 
any  one.  I  could  tell  you  more,  and  will 
by-and-by  —  but  what  I  want  now  is  that 

you  should  feel Matilda,  now  is  the 

time  to   hold  out  a  hand   to  a  drownins: 


man.     Your  hand " 

"It  is  not  strong  enough." 

"  It  is  —  it  is.  It  is  the  only  hand  that 
is  strong  enough.  Matilda,  you  are  born 
to  lead,  to  attract,  to  control  men  —  women 
too,  but  more  especially  men.  They  can- 
not but  admire  you,  they  are  impelled  to 
follow  you.  Unconsciously  you  sway 
them  to  and  fro,  while  your  mind,  natu- 
rally strong  and  self-reliant,  is  uninflu- 
enced except  when  reason  and  judgment 
approve." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  he  continued. 
"I  have  known  you  from  infancy,  and  no 
one  so  well  as  I  knows  that  this  is  the 
truth.  Look  at  our  poor  Teddy.  It  was 
wonderful  the  reformation  your  patient 
working  wrought  in  him.  You  could  do 
with  him  whatever  you  would  —  as  a  rule  ; 
of  course,  there  were  times  when  he 
passed  beyond  your  reach,  but  that  was 
his  unhappy  infirmity,  in  general  he  was 
yours  to  mould  to  your  will.  How  he  clung 
to  you,  how  he  loved  you,  and  —  how  he 
feared  you  !  I  am  your  subject  too,  my 
dear,  your  very  loyal  and  most  submissive 
subject;  and  as  for  Challoner,  he  wor- 
shipped the  very  ground  you  trod  upon." 

"And  yet  he  duped,  deceived,  betrayed 
me,"  cried  she,  trembling. 

"  True,  but  he  loved  you.  When  a  man 
like  Challoner  marries  a  good  woman " 

"  Good  women  should  not  marry  bad 
men." 

"  Women  like  you  should.  You  are  a 
noble,  resolute,  reasonable  creature,  not 
a  newly  hatched  miss  just  out  of  her 
teens,  weak,  yielding,  amiable — • — " 

"Ha!     Ha!     Ha!" 

"My  dear  Matilda!" 

She  was  laughing,  but  not  hysterically, 
as  he  feared,  though  it  may  have  been, 
and  probably  was  because  of  quivering  on 


the  brink  of  tears  that  the  laugh  came, 
but  all-  the  same  it  was  spontaneous,  it 
was  like  herself. 

"Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  So  I  am  not  amiable; 
weak  and  yielding,  I  have  never  pretended 
to  be  —  but  amiable?  Oh,  my  dear  Over- 
ton, it  will  take  all  your  wits  to  fumble  out 
of  that  hole." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  wits,"  said  her 
brother  quietly.  "I  have  put  the  case 
before  you,  badly  I  suppose,  but  still  so 
that  you  can  understand  it.  You  know 
what  I  mean,  and  I  think  that  between  us 
two,  it  matters  very  little  how  I  express 
myself.  Challoner  loves  you,  and  Chal- 
loner is  going  to  the  devil.  I  ask  you 
now,  Will  you  save  him,  or  not?"  And 
without  another  word,  he  instantly  left  the 
room. 

CHAPTER   XLII. 

"  CAN   I   WISH   HIM   TO  LIFT  HIS  EYES  TO 
YOU  ?  " 

"  Silence  in  love  bewrays  more  woe 

Than  words,  however  witty. 

A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 

May  challenge  double  pity." 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

It  was  not  for  several  days  after  this 
that  Lord  Overton  again  accosted  his  sis- 
ter on  the  subject  which  occupied  both 
their  thoughts.  In  the  interim  they  stu- 
diously brought  forward  by  turns-  other 
topicsfor  discussion,  and  were  laboriously 
interested  in  the  weather,  the  harvest, 
their  neighbors,  or  anything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  village  ;  but  at  length  came 
an  opportunity,  and  Matilda  knew  by  her 
brother's  smile  that  he  was  going  to  make 
it  one. 

"Well?"  he  said.     "Well?" 

But  she  only  turned  away. 

Then  he  let  a  week  go  by,  and  watched 
closely  to  see  if  there  were  any  signs  of 
improvement.  He  thought  there  were  — 
fancied  he  detected  an  increase  of  anima- 
tion and  alertness,  and  too  hastily  endeav- 
ored to  reap  the  fruit  whereof  these  were 
the  seeds. 

Matilda  only  shook  her  head,  and  bade 
him,  with  a  sigh,  desist.  It  was  no  good  ; 
she  could  not  see  things  as  he  did.  She 
was  sorry,  but  she  could  not  help  herself; 
she  must  go  her  own  way. 

But  all  at  once,  and  that  without  a 
breath  of  preparation,  the  scene  changed. 

His  sister  had  been  over  at  Endhill  — 
that  going  over  to  Endhill  had  become 
more  of  a  duty  than  ever  of  late,  there  was 
so  seldom  anything  to  make  the  visit  a 
reward  for  the  exertion,  and  as  a  rule 
there  was  nothing  to  relate  about  it  after- 
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ward  —  and  it  was  accordingly  with  the 
utmost  surprise  that  on  the  occasion 
above  alluded  to  he  learned  that  Endhill 
had  at  last  come  to  the  front,  and  that 
while  he  at  home  was  at  a  loss  for  any 
new  argument  or  representation  where- 
with to  assail  deaf  ears,  Endhill  had  in 
point  of  fact  done  his  work,  and  done  it 
with  success. 

An  angry  brightness  sparkled  in  his 
sister's  dark  eye,  the  color  went  and  came 
in  her  cheek,  and  her  voice  in  vain  sought 
to  steady  itself  as  she  laid  a  hand  on  his* 
arm  —  a  weak,  imperative,  clinging  hand. 
"  Overton,"  she  said,  "  Overton " 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

"Send  for  him.  You  may.  I  give  you 
leave.     I "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"What  is  it.?"  exclaimed  he,  dumb- 
founded. "  What  has  happened  ?  Don't 
cry,  Matilda.  Here,  sit  down.  There 
now,  tell  me  about  it.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this?" 

"It  was  they  —  Robert  and  Lotta," 
sobbed  she.  "  They  began  about  him.  I 
never  thought  they  would  have  done  that, 
when  they  knew,  oh,  they  knew  enough 
to  have  kept  them  quiet,  knew  at  least  it 
could  not  have  been  very  —  very  pleasant 
to  —  to  me  to  hear  his  name,  and  still  less 
as  —  as  they  spoke  it.  How  do  you  think 
they  did  speak  of  him?  Of  Robert's 
friend,  remember  —  of  the  man  whom  they 
themselves  brought  here  and  introduced 
to  us,  dear  baby's  godfather,  and — and 
all  —  they  spoke  as  if  he  were  a  dissolute, 
abandoned  wretch!  They  had  the  —  the 
presumption  to  'think  it  fortunate  he  had 
left  off  coming  to  see  us,'  and  to  be  glad 
that  they  had  broken  with  him  too.  With 
him  —  a  man  they  are  not  fit  to  —  the 
wonder  was  he  ever  deigned  to  enter 
Robert's  house.  And  now  Lotta,  Lotta," 
said  Lotta's  mother,  dashing  away  her 
tears, 'and  raising  her  face,  "Lotta,  with 
her  most  virtuous  air, '  will  never  think  of 
taking  any  notice  of  Mr.  Challoner  again  ! ' 
Lotta!  Fancy  it,  Overton  —  Lotta  take 
notice  of  him ./" 

"  Ah,"  muttered  Overton  dreamily, 
"  what  a  nice  fellow  he  was  ;  never  in  the 
way ;  never  said  the  wrong  thing;  never 
bothered.  If  there  was  a  man  in  the 
whole  world  I  would  have  chosen  to  spend 
my  life  with,  it  was  Challoner." 

"  But  Robert  'feels  it  only  due  to  him- 
self to  cut  his  friend  dead  in  the  street 
should  he  meet  him  now!'" 

"  Ah  !  " 

"  Robert  is  quite  concerned  that  you 
and  I  should  have  owed  such  an  acquaint- 
ance to  him.     He  hopes  that  we  both  un- 


derstand it  is  only  of  late  that  Mr.  Chal- 
loner has  so  deteriorated.  He  was  quite 
respectable  —  at  least  Robert  believes  he 
was  quite  respectable  when  he  came  first 
to  Endhill,  otherwise  he  should  never 
have  been  invited  —  but  he  has  heard 
such  an  account  of  him  lately  from  Mr. 
Whewell — Whewell,  mark  you  —  that  it 
has  quite  put  any  future  intimacy  between 
them  out  of  the  question.  What  do  you 
suppose  all  this  was  for,  Overton  ?  Was 
it  because  they  were  afraid  of  me  ?  Then 
they  shall  be  afraid  of  me.  Overton,  bring 
him  back,  bring  him  back.  We  are  not 
too  immaculate  to  touch  him,  are  we, 
Overton  ?  Thank  God,  you  are  no  Phar- 
isee, Overton.  You  would  not  cast  away 
a  poor  forsaken  soul  —  oh  no,  you  would 
seek  him  out  and  take  him  by  the  hand, 
and  open  to  him  your  doors,  and  give  him 
your  all,"  weeping  afresh.  "  Oh,  brother, 
it  was  Christ  himself  who  spoke  through 
you  to  me  the  other  night.  I  heard  his 
voice  —  the  Good  Shepherd  pleading  for 
his  lost  one  —  but  I  stopped  my  ears  and 
hardened  my  heart,  for  my  foolish  pride 
stormed  up  in  arms  at  the  remembrance 
of  its  wound.  I  wanted  to  listen  to  you, 
but  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  not.  I  loved 
you  for  speaking,  but  something  kept  me 
back;  and  whenever  I  felt  as  if  I  wanted 
to  yield,  so  surely  as  I  gave  way  a  little, 
there  came  across  me  some  remembrance, 
some  sore  spot  smarted  anew.  I  could 
see  his  face  and  hear  his  eager  cry,  and 
then  my  own  scorn,  which  1  had  vowed 
should    never   be    recalled.     Overton  —  I 

am   so   tired "      And   she   suddenly 

dropped  into  a  seat,  for  she  had  risen 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

"Tired  with  the  struggle,"  said  he  ten- 
derly. "Give  it  up,  Matilda.  Think  no 
more  of  the  injury  to  yourself." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  what  I  have  been  doing," 
she  replied,  in  broken  accents.  "And 
yet  how  slight  was  the  wrong  to  me,  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  to  that  poor  girl 
in  her  grave  !  God  be  thanked,  she  can- 
not be  injured,  or  grieved,  or  distressed 
by  either  of  us  any  more.  Oh,  I  may  do 
it  now;  I  need  not  fear  to  do  it  now.  If 
I  can  save  him " 

"You  can,"  said  Overton,  with  the 
authority  of  calm  conviction.  "  Do  not 
doubt  it.     There  never  yet  was  a  sacrifice 


God  did  not  bless 

"  But  it  is  no  sacrifice,"  murmured  she. 

"It  is  a  noble  deed,  a  righteous,  glo- 
rious, holy  enterprise.  I  was  wrong  to 
use  the  word  '  sacrifice,' "  said  her  brother ; 
"had  it  been  a  sacrifice,  I  should  have 
doubted — indeed,   I  should   never   have 
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desired  it ;  it  is  only  by  his  possessing 
your  whole,  your  entire  affection  —  nay, 
don't  be  ashamed  of  it,  my  dear  sister  — 
it  is  to  this  I  look  for  your  happiness  as 
well  as  his.  You  could  do  nothing  unless 
you  loved  him  as  he  loves  you.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear,  and  give  you  strength  and 
courage."  He  laid  his  hand  on  hers, 
pressed  it,  rose  from  her  side,  and  pres- 
ently went  away. 

"  Now,  how  will  he  set  about  it  ?  "  whis- 
pered she  to  herself  thereafter. 

Perhaps,  with  her  knowledge  of  Over- 
ton's tendencies  and  habits,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  she  should  experience 
some  anxiety  on  this  head.     Balaam's  ass 

She  stopped  to  laugh  and  scold  her- 
self for  the  shameful  allusion;    but   still 

—  Balaam's  ass  had  undoubtedly  spoken 
words  of  wisdom,  such  as  had  never  be- 
fore astonished  the  ears  of  any  living  be- 
ing at  Overton  Hall.  Had  she  not  been 
so  overpowered  and  engrossed,  she  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  strangeness  of 
the  thing  —  but  like  the  prophet,  the  pur- 
port of  the  speech  had  diverted  her  atten- 
tion from  the  speaker,  and  it  was  only  on 
reflection  that  she  had  time  to  consider 
whether  her  good  brother's  newly  acquired 
judgment  and  discrimination  would  carry 
him  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

Few  of  the  quicksands  of  life  had  ever 
come  in  Overton's  way,  and  amidst  these 
few  he  had  invariably  had  to  be  taught 
how  to  steer.  Now,  could  he  take  the 
helm  into  his  own  hand  ?  But  if  not, 
what  was  to  be  done,  for  there  was  assur- 
edly no  one  else. 

And  suppose  he  had  already  started  on 
the  wrong  track  ?  Suppose  he  had  taken 
for  granted,  on  insufficient  grounds,  that 
Challoner  still  cared  for  herseJf  .-*  He  had 
said  not,  but  was  he  to  be  trusted  on  this 
point?  Suppose  Challoner  had  ceased  to 
desire  a  reconciliation  ?  Suppose  he  had 
even  some  one  else? 

It  would  be  too  dreadful  if  anything  were 
now  to  go  amiss ;  if  she  were  to  be  shown 
to  have  humiliated  herself  in  vain,  met  a 
man  half-way  who  had  no  intention  of 
meeting  at  all. 

Nay,  why  should  anything  be  advanced 
on  her  side  ?  She  was  willing  to  forgive  ; 
but  should  she  not  at  least  be  sued  for 
forgiveness  ?  She  would  suffer  herself  to 
be  approached  ;  but  some  desire  to  ap- 
proach ought  surely  to  be  evinced.  Dis- 
turbed and  uneasy  afresh,  she  longed  that 
Overton  should  speak  again,  and  won- 
dered, when  several  days  elapsed,  and  he 
made  no  sign. 

It  was  not  to  be  borne  longer. 


"  Are  —  are  you  going  to  do  anything  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Certainly  I  am.  You  gave  me  per- 
mission." 

"  But  when  ?  " 

"  At  once.  I  have  only  been  making 
sure  of  where  he  is." 

"Where  is  he?" 

"In  little  poky  rooms  in  a  back  street. 
He  is  too  poor  now  to  afford  his  old  lodg- 
ings in  the  Albany " 

"That  accounts  for  Robert  and  Lot- 
ta " 

"And  think  of  it,  Matilda,  in  this  boil- 
ing August  weather.  London  in  August  ! 
and  lodgings  in  a  back  street  in  Lon- 
don ! " 

And  involuntarily  he  looked  around  on 
the  beautiful  flower-beds,  the  lawns,  the 
grassy  parks,  and  great  shaded  avenues 
of  Overton.  They  were  together  in  Ma- 
tilda's bower,  and  even  that  cool  and 
chosen  spot  was  scarce  bearable  in  the 
fierce  sunshine  that  blazed  overhead. 

"  London  must  be  like  the  infernal  re- 
gions," said  Overton. 

Then  he  added  slowly,  — 

"  I  am  going  there  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !  "  exclaimed  she,  with  a 
start. 

"To-morrow.  Yes,  I  have  settled  to  go 
up  to-morrow.  There  is  nothing  to  keep 
me  now.  I  got  the  correct  address  this 
morning.  He  has  taken  his  name  off  all 
his  old  clubs.  I  dare  say  he  can't  pay  the 
subscription ;  but  he  is  to  be  found  at  a 
cheap  little  place,  newly  started,  and  there 
I  shall  look  in  upon  him  about  luncheon- 
time.  If  he  is  out,  I  shall  either  wait,  or 
go  again." 

"  What  will  you  say  to  him  ?  " 

"You  must  leave  that  to  me,  my  dear." 

"  Dear  Overton,  you  will  not " 

"  Not  what  ?  " 

"Not— bungle." 

"  I  dare  say  I  shall,"  said  Overton, 
laughing.  "  I  have  very  little  doubt  I 
shall  bungle  horribly,  but  that  cannot  be 
helped.  I  cannot  well  have  you  prompt- 
ing at  my  elbow " 

"  Oh,  don't  jest." 

"  You  may  coach  me  beforehand,  if  you 
like,  however.  I  will  try  to  remember 
anything  very  particular,  if  you  din  it 
into  me.  But  I  warn  you  I  fancy  I  shall 
do  best  let  alone.  I  know  what  I  have 
got  to  do.  I  have  got  to  bring  him 
back " 

"  But,  dear  Overton,  be  sure,  do  be 
sure,  first,  that  he  wants  to  come.  Oh, 
don't,"  cried  Matilda,  clasping  her  hands 
in  an  agony  of  earnestness, "  don't  show 
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too  soon.  Just  think  if  it  should  not  be 
as  we  suppose!  if  he  does  not  wish  to  — 
to " 

"You  are  not  half  so  loyal  to  him  as  I 
am,  Matilda.  I  would  stake  half  my  es- 
tate that  Challoner  is  true  to  you." 

"Do  you  call  it  being  *true'  to  me? 
Well,  I  will  not  quarrel  for  a  word.  Only 
if  you  are  so  sure,  so  very  sure,  dear  Over- 
ton, just  keep  back  your  confidence  from 
showing  itself  too  quickly.  Pretend  a  lit- 
tle for  my  sake.  See,"  cried  she,  with 
imploring  countenance,  "  see  that  it  comeS 
from  him,  not  from  you.  Oh,  he  can 
speak  when  he  pleases.  He  is  not  so  dif- 
fident as  you  think;  he  could  be  bold 
enough  once " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  likely  to  come 
forward  as  suitor  for  your  hand  now  — 
now  that  he  is " 

"  But  you  would  not  offer  it  to  him 
unless  he  does  ?  " 

"  Now,  Matilda,  be  reasonable.  Is  it 
likely  that  I  should  offer  your  hand  to  any 
man  alive?  Is  it  probable  that  I  would 
lower  you  in  the  eyes  of  one  whom  I 
would  have  look  up  to  you  as  to  an  angel  ? 
But,  at  the  same  time,  can  I  expect  —  can 
I  ever  wish  that  Challoner  should  lift  his 
eyes  to  you  at  all,  unless  I  show  him  that 
old  scores  are  to  be  clean  wiped  out  be- 
tween us,'and  that  he  may  be  again  what 
he  was  before  —  our  friend?" 

Matilda  made  no  remark. 

"  As  a  friend  —  merely  as  a  friend  —  I 
shall  ask  him  here.  If  he  refuses  to 
come,  as  I  expect  he  will  refuse,  it  will 
rest  with  me  to  discover  the  motive.  Trust 
me  for  once,  my  dear  sister,"  concluded 
he,  "not  because  I  am  the  fittest  person 
to  act  for  you,  but  because  I  am  the  only 
one.  I  will  not  betray  you.  If  I  fail  — 
but  cheer  up,  my  heart  tells  me  that  I 
shall  not  fail.  To-morrow  morning  I  go 
to  town  to  fetch  Challoner,  and  to-morrow 
evening  sees  him  here." 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 
CHALLONER  FOUND. 

"  A  voice  from  out  the  future  cries 
On,  on  —  but  o'er  the  past, 
(Dim  gulf)  my  spirit  hovering  lies, 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast." 

Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

London  out  of  the  season,  London 
abandoned  to  people  who  cannot  get  away, 
to  schools  let  loose,  to  homeless  cats,  to 
all  that  is  vagrant,  shabby,  and  unsightly, 
is  perhaps  as  little  tempting  a  spot  and  as 
great  a  contrast  to  London  in  the  glory  of 
the  early  spring  and  summer,  as  can  be 
imagined. 


To  Jem  Challoner  it  was  misery  abso- 
lute and  unmitigated.  All  his  compan- 
ions and  associates  had  gone  their  sev- 
eral ways,  the  long  continuance  of  the  hot 
weather  having  driven  them  one  after  an- 
other earlier  than  usual  to  more  favored 
haunts;  but  though  one  had  his  yacht, 
another  his  moor,  though  all  had  flitted 
off  somewhere  or  other  out  of  sight,  it 
mattered  not  where,  he  had  not  so  far 
followed  their  example. 

In  truth,  he  had  nowhere  to  go;  that 
is  to  say,  there  was  nowhere  he  cared 
to  go. 

He  had  not  indeed  been  exactly  for- 
bidden the  homes  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  Whewell  had  insinuated,  but 
neither  had  he  been  tempted  thither  by 
any  desire  On  his  own  part,  or  any  inordi- 
nate amount  of  pressing  on  theirs.  His 
brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  were  not, 
as  a  rule,  to  his  mind;  they  were  formal 
people  with  fixed  ideas  ;  and  among  them 
the  notion  was  that  Jem  was  not  much  of 
a  family  man;  he  did  not  care  to  linger 
among  the  women  of  his  own  set,  and  he 
could  not  be  always  among  the  men  who, 
indeed,  though  some  of  them  were  his 
own  kin,  were  of  another  stamp  to  him- 
self. He  had  ever  been  unlike  the  rest 
—  unlike  Tom,  who  was  so  demure  and 
prudent;  Will,  whose  selfishness  was  so 
cleverly  veiled ;  and  Neddy,  who  was  such 
a  boor  —  Jem  had  been  unlike  them  all, 
and  had  looked  down  upon  them  all.  It 
was  now  their  turn  to  look  askance  upon 
him;  and  so  the  ladies,  their  good  wives, 
soon  let  him  discover.  For,  considered 
they,  it  would  have  been  too  tiresome  to 
have  had  a  whole  bedroom  stopped  up, 
and  a  place  at  the  table,  and  seat  in  the 
carriage  always  pre-engaged;  moreover, 
to  have  had  to  arrange  for  a  shooting  man 
to  shoot,  and  a  smoking  man  to  sit  up 
'ate,  and  a  dozen  other  things  which  must 
have  been  done,  once  the  bachelor  brother 
were  given  the  run  of  the  house. 

The  husbands  themselves,  perhaps, 
were  not  urgent.  Jem  was  a  dull  com- 
panion at  this  time,  and  there  was  not 
much  change  to  be  got  out  of  him  on  any 
score.  His  long  face  at  meals  was  not 
conducive  to  a  good  digestion;  and  why 
the  deuce  couldn't  he  play  the  amiable 
and  trot  about  with  the  girls  and  children 
afterward,  instead  of  lounging  about  doing 
nothing  from  morning  to  night? 

Challoner  was  not  in  a  mood  for  chil- 
dren and  frolicking;  and  that  was  the 
truth.  He  was  heavy-hearted,  preoccu- 
pied, down  in  his  luck,  unable  for  any 
exertion,  and  indisposed  for  any  amuse- 
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ment.  The  only  prospect  that  found  any 
favor  in  his  eyes  was  that  of  going  some- 
where where  he  had  never  been  before, 
and  among  people  he  had  never  known  in 
other  days.  An  invitation  which  prom- 
ised both  these  requisites  had  been  half 
promised  ere  the  season  broke  up;  and 
on  it  his  hopes  now  hung  with  a  concen- 
tration and  tenacity  which  was  piteous. 
A  friend,  with  a  breezy  Scottish  moor, 
had  "hoped  to  see  him  by-and  by,  when 
he  had  seen  his  lodge  and  its  accommo- 
dation, and  would  write  so  soon  as  he 
should  be  making  up  his  party." 

But  day  after  day  passed,  and  no  letter 
came. 

He  looked  over  his  guns,  and  polished 
them:  he  ordered  shooting-boots;  he  had 
his  portmanteau  strap  mended  ;  and  then 
he  walked  and  walked  about  the  dreary 
streets,  among  rows  and  rows  of  closed 
and  papered  windows,  passed  beneath  the 
painters'  ladders  on  the  pavements,  saw 
the  maids  gossiping  from  their  mistresses' 
windows,  saw  their  sweethearts  boldly 
scale  the  front  doors,  and  grew  to  hate 
the  sultry  and  fetid  place  more  and  more 
each  day. 

At  length  a  glorious  morning  —  glori- 
ous even  in  London  —  tempted  him  to 
take  his  dog  earlier  than  usual  for  his 
daily  splash  in  the  Serpentine  —  his  hour 
for  this,  the  chief  event  of  the  day,  being 
usually  six  o'clock  or  so  —  but  the  dog 
was  restless,  and  the  day  was  utterly  va- 
cant; he  thought  he  would  break  through 
the  rule  —  go  in  the  morning,  and  return 
to  lunch  at  his  club  —  the  poor  little  club 
which  Overton  had  mentioned  as  the  only 
one  Challoner  could  now  afford  to  belong 
to.  In  front  of  it  whom  should  he  now 
behold  but  Lord  Overton  himself. 

"Overton,  I  thought  it  must  be  you," 
he  said  —  for  a  meeting  could  not  be  avoid- 
ed, and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  had  been  no  open  split  between  the 
two,  and  that  Teddy's  fatal  accident  and 
old  Mr.  Challoner's  demise  following  so 
shortly  upon  it  was  supposed  to  account 
fully  for  their  having  drifted  apart  of  late 

—  "Overton,  I — what  a  time  it  is  since 

—  come  in  and  have  some  luncheon.  Were 
you  looking  for  me?" 

"  I  had  only  just  come.  Yes,  thanks, 
I'll  have  some  luncheon.  They  told  me 
you  would  be  in  about  now,"  replied  Over- 
ton, in  the  same  ordinary,  every-day  tone. 
*'  Hot,  isn't  it  ?  You  have  been  out  early  ?  " 
"  Been  to  give  my  dog  a  dip." 
Then  they  sat  down,  and  luncheon  was 
ordered.  Luncheon  was  ordered,  brought, 
eaten  and  drunk,  and  no  pause  was  suf- 


fered to  lift  its  awkward  head  into  the 
conversation  ;  to  all  appearance  the  pair 
who  sjtt  chatting  thus  socially  and  unin- 
terruptedly, partaking  of  their  little  meal 
across  the  little  table  —  neither  had  much 
appetite,  but  that  might  have  passed  —  to 
the  outward  eye  the  two  were  pleased  to 
meet,  and  found  plenty  of  agreeable  topics 
wherewith  to  chase  the  flying  minutes  — 
and  no'one  would  have  guessed  that  the 
one  was  talking  against  time,  and  the 
other  against  memory. 

"  I  have  not  very  long  to  wait,"  said 
Lord  Overton,  at  last.     "Thanks,   no,   I 

won't  smoke.     I'll  just "  rising  a.id 

looking  round.  "  It  is  quiet  over  there; 
if  you  don't  mind,  we'll  just  go  over," 
moving  across  the  large  room  to  a  distant 
recess,  "  we  shall  be  undisturbed  there, 
and  I  want  to  see  you  by  yourself  for  a 
moment,"  he  took  out  his  watch. 

Challoner  stood  mute  by  his  side. 

"Yes,  I  see  I  have  more  time  than  I 
thought,"  continued  the  speaker.  "  I 
thought  it  had  been  later." 

"  What  is  it  you  want  to  do  ?  " 

"It  —  well  —  ahem!  Have  you  any 
engagement  for  this  afternoon." 

"  None  whatever." 

"  For  to-morrow  ?     For  this  week  ?  " 

"N  — no.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  am 
expecting  letters;  I  maybe  off  any  day, 
but  no —  I  have  nothing  fixed.  Wh.at  is 
it  ?     Anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  " 

"Challoner,"  said  his  friend  abruptly, 
"  I  want  you  to  go  back  with  me." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  proposal  was 
altogether  unexpected,  for  so  well  had  the 
part  of  ignorance  and  innocence  been  sus- 
tained, that  even  although  Overton  might 
be  presumed  to  know  more  than  he  chose 
to  reveal,  it  still  remained  dubious  to  what 
extent  his  knowledge  went.  Accordingly, 
in  view  of  a  hospitable  offer  Challoner  had 
prepared  himself,  and  was  now  capable 
witiiout  much  effort  of  putting  forth  the 
regrets  and  excuses  which  he  had  been 
able  to  think  of.  He  was  not  really  free, 
he  said;  he  was  awaiting  another  sum- 
mons, had  half  agreed,  and  feared  it  would 
hardly  be  the  thing  to  draw  back  and 
throw  his  friends  over. 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Overton 
quietly.  "  These  are  all  very  good  ex- 
cuses, quite  sufficient  excuses  ;  but,  old 
fellow,  is  there  any  one,  any  other^  any  real 
reason  ?  Don't  answer  me  if  you  would 
rather  not,  you  know;  still — I  wish  you 
would." 

"  I  will,"  said  Challoner,  his  own  tone 
changing  also.  "  I  will,  Overton,  if  you 
wish  it.     There  is." 
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"My  sister?" 

"  Your  sister." 

"  I  know  somethinof  of  what  passed  be- 
tween you  and  her,"  rejoined  Overton 
readily;  "but  that  has  passed  —  it  be- 
longs to  the  past.  Can  you  let  it  remain 
so?  Bury  it  with  the  things  that  are  for- 
gotten, and  come  and  see  her  and  me  as 
friends  —  nothing  more — friends  who 
will  be  glad  to  receive  you,  and  from  whom 
you  need  fear  no  —  no  —  in  short,  we  are 
ready  to  forgive  and  forget,  Challoner. 
Come,  we  want  to  be  friends  with  you  ; 
can  you  and  will  you  as  frankly  be  friends 
with  us  ? " 

"No,"  said  Challoner,  looking  out  of 
the  window  ;  "no  —  I  —  cannot." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  Because Why  not?     Because  I 

cannot.     That's  all." 

"  At  least  say  why." 

"  No,  Overton.  No,  I  can't  say  why. 
Don't  ask  me." 

"  Is  it  the  past  that  prevents  it?" 

"The  past?     Ye— es.     Partly." 

"  Only  partly  ?  " 

"  Overton,  since  you  will  have  it,  the 
past  is  nothing ;  it  is  the  future  I  am 
afraid  of.  You  are  very  good — far,  far 
too  good  to  offer  me  your  friendship. 
Don't  be  hard  on  me  that  I  cannot  accept 
it  —  at  least,  I  will  not  do  you  that  wrong. 

I "  he  drew  in  his  under  lip  with  a 

long  deep  breath,  and  bit  it. 

"Go  on,"  said  Overton,  waiting. 

"  How  can  I  go  on  ?  You  know  what  it 
is  —  the  old  story.  And  though  it  may  be 
past  —  past  with  you,  past  with  her,  it  is 
not  past,  it  never  will  be  past  with  me.  It 
—  would  be  again  and  again  and  again  to 
the  end  of  my  life.  I  could  not  trust  my- 
self.    The  very  sight  of  you " 

"  Oh." 

Challoner  had  turned  away  his  face,  but 
it  had'already  betrayed  enough. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  between  his*  teeth, 
"  now  you  see  why  I  dare  not  come." 

"  You  are  afraid  it  would  begin  all  over 
again  ?  " 

"  Begin  !"  ejaculated  Challoner,  with  a 
short  laugh.  "Begin!  Look  here,  Over- 
ton ;  there  would  never  be  anything  to  be- 
gin, for  it  has  never  ended,  and  never  will 
end.  I  love  your  sister  as  madly  now, 
heaven  help  me,  as  I  ever  did  —  and  so  I 
shall  love  her  to  the  end  of  time.  I  have 
never  ceased  to  think  of  her,  and  I  never 
shall  cease.  I  am  too  old,"  with  a  bitter 
smile.  Then  a  break.  Then  he  began 
again.  "  There  —  say  no  more.  You  were 
always  kind.  Give  me  your  hand,  if  you 
can,  and  don't,  please,  ask   me   to   your 


house  again.  Thanks,  I  understand," 
holding  the  hand  hard  down  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  again  turning  away  his  face. 

"  Challoner,"  said  Overton,  "  I  thought 
as  much." 

"You  thought  as  much  ?     And  still  —  " 

"  And  still  I  came ;  that  was  why  I  came. 
Do  you  see  now?  But  don't  mistake,  I 
have  no  rigjit  to  lead  you  to  suppose  —  at 
least,  I  have  no  message  —  that  is  to  say, 
Matilda  is  just  what  she  was,  what  she 
always  was,  only  —  only  I  can't  bear  to 
see  her  —  and  we  have  lost  Teddy  —  and 
we  are  very  lonely,  she  and  I — and  — 
and  —  so  you  just  come  back  with  me," 
he  broke  off  suddenly. 

"  Overton,"  said  Challoner,  after  a  long 
silence,  during  which  he  had  been  chok- 
ing down  emotions  which  were  almost  too 
much  for  him,  "  Overton,  if    I  were  not 

such  a  —  a Confound  it,  I  ought  to 

have  something  to  say.  It's  —  too  — 
much " 

"  And  now  we  understand  each  other," 
rejoined  Overton  cheerily,  "and  we  have 
only  twenty  minutes  to  spare.  Shall  we 
have  a  hansom  ?  Or  shall  I  stop  here 
while  you  run  over  to  your  room  ?  Don't 
stop  to  pack.  Tell  them  to  send  your 
portmanteau  down  by  a  later  train.  Tell 
them  to  send  everything,  mind :  you  won't 
be  back  in  a  hurry.  I  say,  don't  be  long. 
We  ought  to  be  at  the  station  by  3.30." 

CHAPTER   XLIV. 
"IS   IT   POSSIBLE?" 

"Thy  voice  is  as  the  tone 
Of  my  heart's  echo  ;  and  I  think  I  hear 
That  thou  yet  lov'st  me." 

Shhlley. 

Lady  Matilda  sat  by  the  sea,  beneath 
an  overhanging  cliff,  whose  face  was 
spread  with  ivy,  and  whose  brow  was 
shaded  by  the  thickest  foliage. 

It  was  her  favorite  seat:  she  had  a  rus- 
tic bench  constructed  there ;  and  Chal- 
loner knew  the  way  to  the  place. 

Thither  she  had  betaken  herself  as  the 
time  drew  near  when  her  brother  might 
be  expected  to  return.  The  cooler  air 
from  the  water  beneath  was  grateful  to 
her  burning  brow ;  and  the  silence  of  its 
placid  breast  —  for  not  a  ripple  broke 
upon  the  shore — soothed  her  restless, 
agitated  brain. 

Now  that  the  step  had  actually  been 
taken,  that  Overton  had  gone  beyond  re- 
call, and  that  she  had  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  meeting  had  taken  place  — for 
indeed  they  might  be  looked  for  at  any 
minute  —  the  dog-cart  had  gone  to  meet 
the  train  half  an  hour  before  —  Matilda 
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was  nearly  beside  herself  with  suspense, 
anxiety,  and  something  very  like  shame. 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  he  had  not  gone  !  " 
she  now  cried,  with  fretful  sighs  and 
groans  ;  "  I  should  never  have  let  him  go. 
Some  other  plan  might  have  been  thought 
of.  It  was  my  fault  —  my  doing;  I  hur- 
ried him,  I  encouraged  him,  or  else  he 
would  have  taken  a  second  thought  him- 
self, and  waited.  Now  he  will  have  seen 
his  mistake.  I  shall  have  him  coming 
back  alone,  I  know  I  shall ;  and  it  will  be 
so  dreadful  —  so  dreadful  for  us  both.  I 
am  glad  I  am  here ;  at  least,  I  am  not  sit- 
ting up  in  state  in  the  drawing-room  as  if 
I  expected  anybody.  It  will  be  easier  to 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  if  he  finds  me 
casually  here:  he  knows  where  to  look. 
Hark ! " 

Her  heart  was  in  her  throat ;  her  pulses 
seemed  to  cease  beating. 

Yes,  yes,  yes  / 

Voices,  men's  voices,  and  steps  ap- 
proaching overhead  —  approaching  very 
rapidly,  running  down  the  little  stone  path, 
Overton  calling  out  something  as  he  turned 
the  corner,  and  another  —  another  an- 
swering. 

The  blood  slowly  left  Matilda's  cheek  ; 
her  limbs  shook  beneath  her  as  she  rose 
from  her  seat ;  a  blinding  vision  seemed 
to  swim  before  her  eyes  ;  and  then,  "  How 
do  you  do?"  said  a  gentle  voice  with 
sweet  composure.  "  You  must  have  had 
a  dusty  journey.  The  servants  told  you 
where  I  was  ?  " 

"  Matilda,"  said  her  brother,  taking  her 
hand  in  his,  "Matilda,  this  is  a  friend 
whom  I  have  brought  to  see  you.  /  have 
brought  him,  it  remains  ior  you  to  keep 
him  here."  He  took  a  long  look  in  her 
face,  and  put  the  hand  in  that  of  Chal- 
loner. 

Before  either  of  them  could  raise  their 
eyes  from  the  ground,  he  was  gone. 

"Was  I  wrong  to  come.'*"  said  Chal- 
loner  at  last.  "  He  tempted  me,  God 
bless  him,  and  I  —  I  was  too  weak  to  re- 
sist. Wherever  and  however  I  am,  a 
word  from  you,  a  sight  of  you,  must  needs 
bring  me.  And  if  I  now  might  dare  to 
hope  that  those  presumptuous  hours  could 
ever  be  forgiven  —  Matilda — Matilda!" 
Ere  he  had  tinished,  he  held  her  weeping 
in  his  arms. 

"  And  yow  forgive  ?  "  said  he  presently, 
in  a  low  and  almost  awe-stricken  tone. 
"  You,  whom  I  so  cruelly  wronged,  so 
shamefully  loved.  You,  Matilda,  so  proud, 
so  stainless ;  you  —  care  for  me  ?  Even  for 
7ne.     Listen,  I  have  led  a  wretched,  worth- 


less, useless  life  —  and  since  you  cast  me 
off,  rightly  cast  me  off —  a  miserable  one. 
I  am  sick  of  it,  ashamed  of  it,  loathe  it. 
I  don't  want  to  live  and  die  like  a  dog. 
You  don't  know,  you  can't  think,  women 
like  you,  what  it  is  to  let  go  a  hold  upon 
everything  that  keeps  a  man  from  sinking 
down  to  the  dregs,  down  to  the  bottom- 
less pit.  It  is  months  since  I  have  gone 
through  even  the  form  of  a  prayer,  or 
heard  the  name  of  God.  Respectable, 
well-doing  young  fellows  keep  away  from 
me ;  I  am  not  good  company  for  such  as 
them.  People  who  liked  me  well  enough 
once,  have  forgotten  what  I  was  like  then. 
I  am  lean  and  shabby-looking,  I  know, 
but  I  don't  think  my  appearance  can  have 
altered  so  much  in  a  twelvemonth,  do 
you.''  No,  it  is  not  that.  They  don't 
choose  to  know  me ;  it  is  convenient  to 
have  forgotten.  My  own  family  —  well,  I 
don't  trouble  them,  and  they  are  grateful 
to  me  for  that.  I  go  my  own  way  ;  I  am 
alone  in  the  world.  You  know  it?  What? 
You  have  heard,  you  had  already  learned 
all  this,  and  still?  Oh,  you  angel  of 
mercy,  you  don't  shrink  from  me?  Ah, 
don't  weep  —  is  it  because  you  love  me? 
My  God,  is  it  possible  you  still  so  love 
me  !  Matilda,  before  heaven,  I  have  told 
you  all.  Bad  as  I  am,  I  am  not  utterly 
foul.  I  may  dare  to  touch  you.  My  wife 
—  if  indeed  you  will  be  my  wife  —  need 
not  fear  that  there  has  ever  been  or'  ever 
will  be  more  to  tell.  And  should  I  take 
this  hand,  this  dear  hand,  before  the 
altar,"  a  sob  stuck  in  his  throat,  she  could 
only  catch  a  word  here  and  there  —  "for- 
giveness —  pardon  —  my  Maker " 

•  •••••• 

"  I  shall  never  be  worthy  of  you,"  safd 
Challoner  again,  "but  I  will  strive  day  by 
day  to  be  less  unworthy.  And  you,  my 
dearest,  you,"  looking  at  her,  "you  are 
paler,  thinner.  You  sadly  need  taking 
care  of.  I  shall  take  such  charge  of 
you 


'Yes,"  said  Matilda,  with  her  own 
smile,  "  I  want  a  tyrant." 

"  You  miss  him,  don't  you  ?  "  whispered 
Challoner,  softly. 

"Miss  him!  Oh,"  cried  Matilda,  rais- 
ing her  head  from  his  shoulder,  "oh,  that 
silence,  when  every  dumb  thing  seems  to 
speak  of  my  boy  ;  when  every  spot  I  go 
to  reminds  me  of  him,  when  there  are  all 
his  things  about,  when  his  poor  dog  fol- 
lows me  from  place  to  place  —  it  would 
never  come  to  me  before,"  said  Matilda, 
weeping,  "and  now  it  lies  outside  his 
door,  keeping  watch  still  for  a  master 
who  never  comes.     Oh,  how  I  miss  hira  ! 
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Ob,  speak  of  him,  speak  of  him ;  I  have 
had  no  one,  no  one  all  this  time;  Overton, 
dear  kind  Overton  is  so  affectionate  to 
me,  but  he  thinks — he  feels  —  it  is  al- 
most a  merciful  relief  to  him  at  times  that 
poor  Teddy  is  not  here.  Teddy  rtT/^trouble 
him;  he  was  a  care  —  but  then  I  loved 
him  so.  I  would  give  anything  to  talk 
and  talk,  and  ease  the  pain." 
"  My  poor  darling." 

By-and-by  it  was  —  "  Matilda,  you  can't 
think  how  1  long  to  hear  what  no  one  but 
you  can  tell  me,  the  history  of  that  terri- 
ble day.  Was  it,"  holding  her  close  to 
his  heart,  "  was  it  Teddy  who  told  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  How  had  he  heard  ? " 

"  He  had  been  sent  to  find  out.  Yes,  he 
had  been  sent,"  said  Matilda,  lifting  up 
her  face  suddenly  flushed.  "  Who  do  you 
think  had  sent  him?  Mr.Whewell.  That 
spy  "  (no  words  can  express  the  scorn 
with  which  she  said  "That  spy")  —  "he 
had  the  —  the  —  he  dared  to  make  use  of 
my  poor  boy,"  and  she  gave  at  full  length 
her  version,  her  woman's  version  of  the 
story. 

"  He  was  right,"  said  Challoner,  when 
he  had  heard  all.  "  He  was  right.  It  was 
the  thing  to  do." 

"Right!"  Matilda  looked  her  amaze- 
ment. 

"Yes,"  reiterated  he  sadly.  "  He  saw 
you  were  being  deceived,  and  he  knew  it 
would  not  do  to  open  your  eyes  on  mere 
hearsay,  so  he  sent  your  brother  to  tind 
out  the  truth  direct.  He  was  right  to  do 
it." 

"Right!  I  will  never  speak  to  him 
again.  And  it  is  he  who  has  been  the 
informant  —  he  has  poisoned  the  minds 
of  the  Hanwells  —  through  him  Overton 
heard  about  you  —  he  tried  to  stir  us  up 
against  you  —  he " 

"  Then  to  him  I  owe  everything,"  said 
Challoner,  with  a  smile. 

Poor  Matilda,  she  never  could  get  those 
two  lazy  men  to  share  her  animosities. 
They  laughed  at  the  notion  of  turning 
their  backs  on  Whewell  from  that  time 
forth ;  they  were  placidly  indifferent  to 
the  impertinent  amazement  and  almost 
open  outcry  which  Challoner's  recall  oc- 
casioned at  Endhill ;  and  —  but  we  antic- 
ipate. 

Let  us  take  one  more  peep  at  the  little 
nook  under  the  cliff  on  that  enchanted 
evening  when  paradise  was  regained  for 
two  who  had  erewhile  been  so    rudely 


thrust  from  it.  Gradually  as  the  time 
passed  on,  a  great  calm  stole  over  the 
mind  of  each,  there  was  no  longer  the 
sense  of  passionate  emotion  vibrating  to 
every  tone  and  touch,  a  solemn  gladness, 
a  wondrous  peace  filled  two  hearts  to 
overflowing ;  all  concealment,  all  estrange- 
ment was  forever  at  an  end  between  them 
—  forgiveness  meant  joy  unspeakable  — 
even  above  every  earthly  joy,  for  the  hand 
that  held  out  the  healing  balm  stanched 
by  the  act  its  own  wound,  and  all  that  that 
moment  meant  for  time  and  for  eternity 
was  summed  up  in  Challoner's  concluding 
words,  "You  have  saved  me." 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west,  when 
at  length  the  pair,  thus  forever  reunited, 
were  seen  approaching  the  house,  Matil- 
da, as  no  mortal  eye  had  ever  before  be- 
held her,  leaning  her  slender  form  on  the 
strong  arm  of  another;  Challoner  gravely 
and  tenderly  bending  over  her,  both  rather 
subdued  and  pale,  but  with  a  great  joy 
written  on  their  faces. 

"  Well .?"  said  Lord  Overton,  going  to 
meet  them  and  taking  the  hand  of  each 
with  a  shy  smile  —  "well?  How  is  it  to 
be?  Is  it  to  be  peace  between  you  two? 
Well,  Challoner  ?     Well,  Matilda  ?  " 

"  Yes,  peace,"  said  Matilda. 

"You  will  be  very  happy,"  said  her 
brother  simply,  "and  you  will  make  him 
happy.  I  am  glad  I  went  to-day.  And 
you"  —  to  his  friend  —  "you  will  just 
hang  up  your  hat  on  its  old  peg,  and  never 
take  it  away  any  more.  We  shall  get  on 
first-rate,  we  three.  We  will  go  over  to 
Endhill  to-morrow  and  tell  them  the  news. 
Of  course  they  will  be  pleased,  and  the 
Applebys  too."  He  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  Juliet  had  resumed 
her  plaintive  attempts  at  fascination  of 
late.  "  Everybody  will  be  pleased,"  said 
Overton  smiling.  "  It's  a  nice  evening, 
isn't  it?  Of  course  you  will  not  take  Ma- 
tilda away  from  me,  old  fellow  —  what  is 
mine  is  hers,  you  know,  and  she  will  have 
everything  out-and-out  some  day,  now  that 
she  is  the  only  one  left  —  so  you  cannot 
do  better  than  be  on  the  spot  all  along. 
It's  a  nice  old  place,  too"  —  looking 
around  with  loving  pride  —  "a  nice  old 
place  on  a  night  like  this." 

"Oh,"  said  Challoner,  gazing,  not  on 
the  glowing  landscape,  not  on  the  gleam- 
ing uplands  and  spreading  beeches,  but 
on  Matilda's  lovely  face,  now  all  suffused 
with  love  and  happiness,  "oh,  if  you  could 
ever  think,  if  you  could  ever  know  what  it 
is  to  me  on  a  night  like  this  I " 
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POSTSCRIPT   CHAPTER. 

"  For  time  makes  all  but  true  love  old, 
The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told, 
Run  molten  still  in  memory's  mould, 

And  will  not  cool, 
Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool." 

Let  us  lift  the  curtain  for  one  moment 
yet  again.  Another  eighteen  months  are 
gone  by,  and  it  is  another  evening  —  this 
time  an  early  spring  evening,  at  the  Hall. 

Two  quiet  men  sit  together  smoking 
contentedly  under  the  trees  outside  ;  here 
and  there  a  remark  on  the  unusual  mild- 
ness of  the  month  and  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  able  thus  to  enjoy  it,  a  word  on 
family  matters,  or  on  the  farm,  or  the 
estates  —  any  little  thing  that  either  thinks 
of  at  the  moment,  make  up  the  amount  of 
all  that  passes  between  them.  They  un- 
derstand one  another,  seldom  find  much 
to  say,  but  are  always  at  ease  in  each 
other's  company. 

But  see,  a  voice  calls  from  an  upper 
window,  and  the  scene  changes.  A  merry, 
laughing,  frolicsome  babe  is  being  held 
up  for  the  father  and  uncle  to  see  —  shouts 
of  glee  come  through  the  open  casement 
—  the  boy  beats  his  hand  on  the  window  — 
Overton  claps  his  in  return  —  Challoner 
cocks  his  walking-stick  as  a  make-believe 
gun  to  shoot  the  rascal. 

Gesticulations,  repudiation,  fist-shaking 
from  the  window.  The  two  outside  smile 
at  the  mimic  indignation  of  the  infant,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  fair  nurse.  *'  Come 
out,  Matilda;  come  out,"  cries  Challoner, 
beckoning. 

She  cannot  come  that  moment,  will  join 
them  presently,  and  by-and-by  she  flits 
forth  through  the  garden  door  —  baby  has 
gone  to  sleep,  he  was  in  his  little  night- 
gown when  she  held  him  up,  did  they  not 
see?  —  and  as  she  sits  down  between  the 
two,  Challoner  rises  to  place  her,  as 
though  she  had  been  a  queen  on  her 
throne,  and  then  he  throws  himself  on  the 
grass  at  her  feet,  and  she  feels  his  hand 
clasp  hers  beneath  the  folds  of  her  dress. 

"  How  well  this  marriage  has  turned 
outi"  comments  Overton  to  himself,  as  he 
sits  approvingly  by  —  they  never  want  him 
to  go  away  at  these  times,  he  knows  he  is 
always  welcome,  and  somehow  he  remains 
in  the  family  circle  more  and  more,  and  it 
is  only  when  Matilda  goes  to  her  own 
little  boudoir  and  Challoner  follows  her 
there,  that  he  turns  off  into  the  library  as 
he  used  to  do,  and  waits  until  some  social 


call  brings  them  together  again  —  "  How 
well  this  marriage  has  turned  out,  and 
what  a- brave  girl  Matilda  was  to  venture 
upon  it !  Not  one  in  a  thousand  would 
have  been  generous  enough  to  forgive  as 
she  did,  and  hopeful  enough  to  trust  him 
as  she  did."  (He  takes  no  credit  to  him- 
self, he  forgets  almost  altogether  that  he 
had  any  hand  in  the  affair  —  but  that  is 
Lord  Overton's  way.)  "  And  now  how 
happy  we  are,"  he  concludes,  "and  what 
a  good  fellow  Jem  Challoner  is  !  I  never 
knew  a  better  fellow.  What  is  he  saying 
now.?  Matilda's  picture?  Matilda's  pic- 
ture with  the  young  'un  in  her  arms? 
Come,  that's  natural  enough.  I'll  have 
that  done.  It  ought  to  have  been  thought 
of  before. 

"But  now,  she  wants  his?  Oh,  now, 
that's  another  story.  I  don't  know  about 
your  ugly  phiz,  Jem,  my  boy.  Stop,  is  it 
ugly?  Hang  me,  with  that  look  upon  it 
—  he  is  like  a  devotee  at  a  shrine — a 
worshipper  before  a  saint  —  pronouncing 
critically  now  upon  that  fellow's  face,  I 
declare  the  look  that  is  in  it  makes  the 
whole  face  beautiful." 

"Jem,  Overton  is  staring  at  you,"  cries 
Matilda  merrily.  "  Is  anything  wrong 
with  Jem,  Overton  ?  " 

Overton  laughs,  shakes  his  head,  turns 
away  his  eyes,  and  goes  on  with  his  so- 
liloquy. 

"Nothing  is  wrong  with  him;  every- 
thing is  right.  He  is  wrapped  up  in  his 
wife,  well  off  in  his  home,  at  peace  in  his 
own  heart.  He  has  one  little  son  al- 
ready  " 

"Overton,  Overton,  am  I  to  obey  Jem 
or  not?" 

"  Of  course  you  are  to  obey  Jem." 

"  He  says  it  is  growing  too  cold  for  me, 
and  I  am  as  warm  as  possible." 

"The  wind  has  changed,"  says  Jem. 
"  I  am  going  to  take  her  in,"  and  passing 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  he  draws  her 
away  without  another  word. 

"  And  quite  right,  too,"  observes  Over- 
ton, approving  the  scene.  "Jem  must  not 
give  way  in  everything.  I  shall  make  a 
point  of  upholding  him  whenever  they  ap- 
peal  to  me.     That  wilful  creature '* 

And  he  laughs  with  pleasure. 

For  Matilda  is  Matilda  still. 

"  New  years  new  graces  still  create," 
and  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  there  will 
still  remain  all  the  conflicting,  puzzling, 
enchanting  characteristics  of  the  Baby's 
Grandmother. 


s». 
me. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
UNTRODDEN   ITALY  — THE   SILA    FOREST. 

•  How  is  it  that  a  large  part  of  Italy  is 
positively  unknown  to  modern  travellers  ? 
There  are  no  doubt  certain  established 
routes,  which  are  as  crowded  as  any  in 
Europe.  But  beyond  these  limits  lie  vast 
tracts  of  beautiful  scenery,  towns  full  of 
unspoiled  people,  and  a  hoard  of  interest 
in  manners  and  costume  untouched  as  yet 
by  the  tourist.  A  large  number  of  stran- 
gers go  every  year  to  Paestum  —  the  re- 
ceived limit  of  southern  travel  in  Italy, 
and  yet  in  the  very  next  bay  lies  the  site 
of  the  famous  Velia  (the  Greek' Hyele) 
from  which  come  most  of  the  genuine  an- 
tiquities now  sold  at  Naples.  The  coun- 
try is  lovely  ;  travelling,  if  rude,  is  very 
cheap,  and  every  step  is  full  of  historic 
memories.  Yet  nobody  ventures  beyond 
Paestum.  Indeed  this  very  splendid 
place,  with  its  great  temples,  was  only  dis- 
covered by  civilized  people  about  a  cen- 
tury ago!  Every  spring  an  increasing 
number  of  tourists  make  their  way  through 
Greece  on  horseback,  and  at  very  great 
expense.  The  same  kind  of  travel,  and 
very  similar  scenery,  can  be  had  in  Cala- 
bria at  about  one-quarter  the  daily  outlay. 
And  yet  nobody  seems  ever  to  go  even, 
along  the  train  lines  south  of  Pcestum. 
The  line  from  Eboli  passing  through, the 
mountains  of  the  Basilicate,  and  then 
down  to  Metapontum,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe.  FVom  each  station 
lovely  excursions  are  possible  —  nay,  even 
to  ascend  from  the  station  to  the  town 
which  it  represents,  is  often  an  excursion 
in  itself.  The  food  procurable  is  not  bad, 
and  beds  generally  clean  ;  the  people  are 
most  kind  and  attentive,  and  yet  no  one 
seems  to  try  the  experiment.  In  southern 
Calabria,  the  country  lies  so  high,  that 
the  climate  is  quite  temperate  in  summer ; 
it  is  easily  reached  by  steamers,  or  by 
train  ;  horses  are  always  to  be  had,  and 
yet,  though  both  people  and  country  are 
far  more  interesting  than  they  are  in  most 
of  Sicily,  I  never  could  find  out  that  any 
stranger  had  gone  through  it,  except  the 
artist,  Mr.  Lear,  many  years  ago,  and 
lately  Fr.  Lenormant,  but  only  in  part. 
The  Sila  district,  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe, was  seen  by  neither  of  them.  The 
writer  of  Baedeker's  "Southern  Italy" 
seems  perfectly  ignorant  of  anything  but 
the  railway  line,  and  excuses  or  vindicates 
his  ignorance  by  telling  his  readers  that 
the  country  is  disgustingly  rude  and  dirty, 
unsafe,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  travellers. 
This  is  a  new  point  of  view  from  which  to 
write  a  guide-book,  and  yet  Baedeker  has 


published  a  very  minute  guide-book  to 
Greece,  where  the  travelling  is  in  every 
way  ruder,  the  accommodation  worse,  and 
the  expense  much  greater. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  east  coast  of 
Italy  presents  equal  attractions  ;  but  still 
how  much  there  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit ! 
Not  to  speak  of  Ravenna,  now  well 
known,  and  Rimini,  who  visits  Loretto,  or 
the  republic  of  San  Marino;  who  stays 
at  Ancona;  who  goes  out  from  Foggia  to 
that  wonderful  headland,  the  Monte  Gar- 
gano,  with  its  monasterial  fame,  and  its 
great  mediaeval  memories  ;  who  wanders 
through  that  second  Garden  of  Eden  in 
richness,  the  lands  between  Trani  and 
Bari  ?  Who  except  Mr.  Freeman  knows 
the  splendor  and  curiosities  of  Bari  with 
its  great  churches  and  quaint  tortuous 
alleys  and  archways.?*  From  the  great 
plains  of  Apulia,  who  ascends  to  Venusia 
or  Canusium,  where  the  fugitives  from 
Cannae  gathered ;  or  goes,  though  he  can 
do  it  by  train  from  either  coast,  to  Bene- 
ventum,  the  old  home  of  Samnite  wealth 
and  independence.? 

The  main  causes  are  no  doubt  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  a  reputation  for  insecu- 
rity, once  obtained,  haunts  a  country  long 
after  it  is  thoroughly  pacified,  and  people 
who  desire  to  travel  for  pleasure  very 
properly  object  to  incurring  risks  of  life 
or  property.  Even  to  the  present  day, 
Greece,  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  se- 
cure of  countries,  bears  about  her  neck 
the  crimes  of  1871,  and  so  the  very  phrase 
"  Calabrian  banditti  "  will  keep  travellers 
from  venturing  into  this  untrodden  coun- 
try. Crime  is  of  course  to  be  found  in 
every  country.  Burglaries  are  common 
in  England,  and  there  are  parts  of  Lon- 
don where  a  stranger  is  perhaps  not  really 
safe.  Agrarian  murders  occur  in  Ireland 
—  a  country  where  no  traveller  has  ever 
been  molested  in  our  memory.  So  it  is 
desirable  before  entering  upon  an  excur- 
sion to  Calabria  or  Greece,  to  ask  the  pre- 
fect of  the  province  or  the  chief  of  the 
police,  whether  he  thinks  it  safe.  If  some 
miscreants  have  escaped  from  justice,  or 
are  skulking  in  the  mountains  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  law,  he  will  tell  you  so.  At 
most  times  the  country  is  as  safe  as  the 
middle  of  England. 

In  the  second  place,  some  colloquial 
knowledge  of  Italian  is  indispensable,  for 
though  a  few  officials  profess  to  speak 
French,   they    rarely  understand    it  even 

*  The  Greek  spoken  in  some  villages  near  Bari  has 
been  proved  by  Lenormant  to  be  Byzantine  Greek,  in- 
troduced by  colonists  of  the  eleventh  century,  not,  as 
was  supposed,  the  relics  of  the  old  Greek  colonization. 
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superficially,  and  the  traveller  will  do  bet- 
ter with  any  Italian,  however  bad,  than 
any  French,  however  good.  When  I  say 
a  colloquial  knowledge,  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  neither  fluent  Ital- 
ian nor  correct  Italian  is  necessary.  But 
Italian  of  some  sort  it  must  be.  I  often 
asfed  young  officers  quartered  in  Cala- 
bria, how  it  was  that  they  had  not  learned 
French,  and  they  answered  me  simply 
enough  that  it  did  not  form  part  of  their 
examination.  This  will  soon  be  the  an- 
swer of  every  ignorant  person  in  the 
world. 

Books  of  travel  and  guide-books  for 
Greece  are  so  plentiful,  that  it  seems  al- 
most incredible  that  information  on  Ca- 
labria is  so  hard  to  be  found.  This  is  my 
reason  for  saying  something  about  the 
most  striking  part  of  it  —  the  Sila  moun- 
tains, which  I  visited  in  1882.  The  main 
attraction  to  any  one  who  studies  Roman 
history  is  this:  that  Hannibal  seemed 
able  to  stay  in  this  district  as  long  as  he 
chose,  keeping  the  whole  power  of  the 
Romans  at  bay  with  a  small  force.  The 
last  four  years  of  the  Punic  War  he  spent 
in  this  part  of  Bruttia,  and  he  only  left  it 
because  he  was  recalled  to  meet  the  Ro- 
mans in  Africa,  not  because  they  were 
able  to  dislodge  him.  But  if  there  had 
been  no  Hannibal,  and  the  place  had  no 
history,  it  is  well  worth  visiting  for  its 
own  sake.  There  are,  indeed,  not  many 
antiquities  to  be  seen  there.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  Greek  settlers  ever  made 
any  stay  in  these  mountains  except  to 
keep  in  order  the  wild  mountaineers,  who 
used  to  swoop  down  on  the  rich  trading 
cities  of  the  coast,  and  who  ultimately, 
aided  by  Samnites,  overcame  and  en- 
slaved the  Hellenic  shopkeepers  of  the 
coast.  At  Tiriolo,  one  of  its  loveliest  vil- 
lages, there  was  found  long  ago  one  of 
the  most  important  specimens  of  old 
Latin,  the  Senatus  consultuin  de  Baccha- 
nalibus.  But  apart  from  all  this,  the  Sila 
is  a  very  remarkable  place  in  all  natural 
respects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  great 
granite  island  rising  out  of  later  forma- 
tions, and  was  once,  as  the  geologists  tell 
us,  standing  alone  in  the  sea,  before  Italy 
existed.  This  peculiarity  makes  its  riv- 
ers quite  clear,  and  hence  there  is  excel- 
lent trout-fishing  all  through  it  —  a  unique 
thing,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Italy,  the  coun- 
try of  muddy  rivers.  Then  there  are  still, 
and  there  always  were,  great  natural  for- 
ests, which  have  not  yet  been  cut  down 
and  burnt.  There  is  plenty  of  shooting 
also,  I  believe,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  a  visit  in  spring,  it  would  be 


worth  a  tour  from  that  view  alone,  if  one 
could  boast  the  acquaintance  of  the  Ba- 
rone  Baracco,  who  owns  most  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  probably  preserves  it  in  antique 
feudal  fashion.  There  are  not  only  wild 
boars,  but  wolves  there,  not  to  speak  of 
ordinary  game.  This  Sila  forest  is  men- 
tioned in  Virgil's  Georgics  as  being  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  the  bulls,  and 
Polybius  tells  us,  that  when  a  monstrous 
ship  had  been  built  at  Syracuse  by  Hiero 
(which  he  ultimately  presented  to  a  Ptol- 
emy, for  want  of  a  harbor  to  hold  it),  the 
mainmast  was  for  a  long  time  sought  in 
vain,  till  a  swineherd  found  an  adequate 
tree  in  the  Sila  forest,  which  was  con- 
veyed to  the  coast  under  the  charge  of  a 
special  engineer. 

There  are  three  ways  of  ascending  into 
this  great  stronghold,  which  is  so  high 
and  cold  that  the  Italians  regard  it  as  a 
summer  resort,  and  will  not  visit  it  till 
June.  We  found  snowstorms  there  in 
April,  and  the  rivers  so  full  and  wintry 
that  fishing  seemed  idle.  But  the  journey 
from  England  there  in  summer  would  be 
intolerably  hot  by  land,  so  in  that  season 
the  proper  route  would  be  by  sea  to  Na- 
ples, either  all  the  way  or  at  least  from 
Marseilles.  At  Naples  one  should  take  a 
coasting  steamer  down  to  Paola,  below 
the  old  Gulf  of  Laiis  (Policastro),  where 
the  Sybarites  had  established  their  Tyr- 
rhenian mart,  and  sent  their  merchandise 
across  the  narrow  neck  of  land  north  of 
the  Sila,  thus  avoiding  the  long  round  by 
the  Straits  of  Messina,  and  ousting  the 
southern  cities  of  their  old  advantage. 
From  Paola,  a  most  picturesque  port,  a 
carriage  road  brings  the  traveller  in  about 
three  hours  to  Cosenza,  which  is  the  cap- 
ital of  that  district,  surrounded  by  thirty- 
six  flourishing  villages  up  to  the  slopes  of 
the  Grande  Sila.  From  Cosenza  a  mule 
takes  you  up  at  once  into  the  heights, 
along  the  great  military  road,  which  has 
brought  security  into  these  once  pathless 
wilds. 

There  is  a  railway  from  the  opposite 
coast  (Buffaloria)  to  Cosenza  (Consentiae), 
following  the  track  of  the  old  thorough- 
fare across  the  peninsula,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Crati,  the  highway  which,  as  I  have 
just  explained,  made  the  fortune  of  Syb- 
aris.  This  valley  is  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  northern  Abruzzi,  which  culmi- 
nate in  the  gigantic  Monte  Pollino,  and 
the  great  mountain  mass  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  From  Cosenza  a  sort  of  mail 
diligence  skirts  and  partly  crosses  the 
Sila  to  Catanzaro  at  the  south  end  ;  but 
the  traveller  will  do  far  better  to  take  po- 
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nies  or  mules,  or  to  walk  with  a  knapsack. 
He  must  so  arrange  his  day  as  to  reach  at 
nightfall  one  of  the  towns  in  the  moun- 
tains. There  are  plenty  of  them  —  the 
great  plateau  immediately  over  Cosenza  is 
perhaps  the  largest  area  without  a  village 
in  the  whole  district.  When  he  has 
reached  the  heart  of  these  Alps,  he  should 
make  his  resting-place  either  Cerenzia,  or 
better,  S.  Giovanni  in  Fiore,  which  is  the 
principal  place,  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
great  canon,  which  separates  it  with  its 
deep  gulf  from  the  opposite  mountain. 
The  costume  of  the  place  is  curious,  for 
while  the  neighbors  all  wear  the  brightest 
colors,  the  women  of  S.  Giovanni  wear 
black.  We  saw  them  in  this  gloomy  garb 
on  Good  Friday,  and  thought  it  had  been 
assumed  on  account  of  the  poignant  grief 
they  showed  in  worshipping  the  image  of 
the  Saviour,  lying  on  a  catafalque  in  their 
great  church.  But  we  were  assured  that 
this  was  their  ordinary  costume.  I  can- 
not help  adding  a  curious  feature  in  the 
scene.  While  men  and  women  were  con- 
torted with  religious  agony  around  the 
dead  Christ,  the  organ  aloft  was  consoling 
them  by  playing  an  exceedingly  vulgar 
and  jocular  waltz,  full  of  lively  hops  and 
jerks. 

The  route  we  followed  in  1882  was  to 
come  down  by  train  to  Cotrone,  where 
there  is  a  good  inn,  and  good  red  wine, 
and  where  the  officials  and  officers  quar- 
tered were  very  kind  to  us.  From  thence 
we  took  ponies  at  five  francs  per  day  — 
which  is  also  paid  for  the  days  they  spend 
in  returning,  if  you  desert  them  far  from 
their  home  —  and  food  for  lunch,  and  went 
up  the  exquisite  valley  of  the  Neto.  The 
country  reminds  one  at  every  turn  of  Ar- 
cadia—  I  mean  the  actual  Arcadia  of  to- 
day. There  is  the  same  vegetation  — 
squills,  crocuses,  and  flowering  trees,  and 
in  the  river-beds  brakes  of  tamarisk 
and  oleander.  But  we  did  not  find  the 
great  glory  of  Greece,  \\\q  Anemone  fill- 
gens.  Several  times  our  way  took  us 
across  the  Neto,  and  here  we  saw  a  meth- 
od employed  quite  peculiar  to  the  countyy. 
The  stream  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  hardly 
to  be  traversed  on  horseback.  But  there 
was  kept  in  readiness  at  the  ford  a  strong 
cart,  yoked  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  in  which 
the  traveller  and  muleteers  take  their 
place,  while  the  horses  are  tied  on  behind. 
A  very  small  child,  with  glittering  eyes 
and  solemn  mien,  armed  with  a  long  stick, 
stood  in  the  cart,  and  drove  the  oxen 
through  the  water,  which  reached  up  to 
our  knees.  The  horses  stumbled  and 
swam  behind.     So  we  crossed  safely  by 


the  weight  of  our  conveyance  and  the  solid 
resistance  of  the  oxen.  The  good  people 
tried  hard  to  detain  us  in  Cerenzia,  near 
a  great  forest,  where  they  promised  to  let 
us  hear  the  wolves  by  night.  But  we 
pushed  on  to  S.  Giovanni.  From  this, 
the  proper  journey  in  summer  would  be 
over  the  Monte  Nero,  the  highest  sum- 
mit, to  Policastro,  and  thence  to  Catan- 
zaro.  But  when  we  were  there,  the  snow 
was  too  deep,  and  the  weather  not  set- 
tled. 

Considering  the  interest  of  Cotrone  it- 
self, it  is  perhaps  the  best  starting-point 
for  this  journey.  The  town  itself,  once 
the  famous  Croton,  has  unfortunately  had 
all  its  antique  materials  used  up  in  com- 
paratively modern  fortifications.  It  was, 
I  believe,  Charles  V.  who  surrounded  it 
with  the  massive  walls  and  ramparts  it 
now  possesses.  But  across  a  small  bay 
to  the  south,  perhaps  an  hour's  sail,  we 
come  to  the  promontory  of  the  columns  — 
il  capo  delle  Colonne  —  where  yet  stands 
the  solitary  Doric  pillar  which  remains  of 
the  famous  temple  of  Hera  Lacinia.  Here 
it  was  that  all  the  early  Greek  colonists 
made  their  devotions,  and  this,  like  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Naxos  (near  Catania), 
might  be  regarded  as  the  great  metropoli- 
tan cathedral  of  the  Italiotes.  Here  it  was 
that  the  mighty  Hannibal,  when  embark- 
ing for  Africa,  after  his  seventeen  years' 
devastation  of  Italy,  left  his  proud  record 
of  the  cities  taken,  the  armies  destroyed, 
the  land  ravaged,  which  gave  his  mortal 
enemy  a  blow  from  which  she  never  re- 
covered. The  depopulation  of  Italy,  with 
all  its  frightful  social  consequences,  was 
the  work  of  Hannibal.  Foreign  plunder 
was  at  this  very  time  about  to  turn  the 
Roman  nobles  into  great  capitalists,  and 
they  seized  the  opportunity  to  establish 
those  great  latifundia  worked  by  slaves 
in  the  deserted  tracts,  which,  as  Pliny 
truly  remarked,  ruined  Italy.  The  very 
country  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is 
at  this  very  day  practically  under  the  same 
system.  The  working  people  are  practi- 
cally the  slaves  of  absentee  noblemen, 
who  own  all  the  country,  and  reap  all  the 
profit. 

If  Croton  has  nothing  old  remaining  but 
the  famous  pillar,  so  in  the  case  of  Syb- 
aris  we  hardly  as  yet  know  the  site.  The 
rich  plain  of  the  Crati  and  the  splendid 
green  slopes  which  surround  it,  show  us 
plainly  enough  why  that  town  had  once 
been  celebrated  for  its  wealth  in  cattle 
and  in  fleeces.  For  on  the  Crati  it  cer- 
tainly was  situated,  as  the  Crotoniates 
turned    that  river  over  the   ruined    city, 
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in  order  to  complete  its  destruction. 
Whether  the  close  windings  of  the  stream 
still  mark  the  spot,  or  whether  the  course 
has  since  been  changed,  or  how  much  of 
the  old  material  has  been  carried  down  to 
the  sea  in  winter  floods,  no  one  can  tell. 
The  ruins  of  Thurii  must  be  somewhere 
near,  and  may  mislead  the  first  excavator 
who  attempts  the  problem  ;  for  what  will 
have  the  most  exciting  interest  is  the  dis- 
covery of  theAremains  of  the  richest  of  all 
Hellenic  towns,  with  nothing  later  than 
510  B.C.  among  its  monuments.  Who 
knows  what  new  lights  may  not  then  be 
thrown  on  Greek  art  ? 

I  have  often  pressed  Dr.  Schliemann  to 
turn  his  matchless  instinct  upon  this  prob- 
lem. If  he  could  be  induced  to  begin  ex- 
cavations, which  the  landlord,  as  I  am 
told,  would  favor,  we  might  prophesy  very 
large  results.  But  let  us  now  return  to 
our  business. 

The  third  way  of  penetrating  into  the 
Sila  is  by  Catanzaro  from  the  south,  to 
which  the  train  from  Reggio  will  bringr  the 
traveller,  or  at  least  within  one  and  one- 
half  hour's  drive  of  it;  for  in  southern 
Italy  you  must  not  imagine  that  the  sta- 
tion and  the  town  whose  name  it  bears  are 
at  all  proximate.  At  Potenza,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Basilicate,  the  town  is  indeed 
right  over  the  station,  but  perhaps  eight 
hundred  feet  over  it,  so  that  to  go  up  by 
carriage  is  a  long  and  tedious  journey.  I 
saw  another  station  —  I  forget  its  name 
—  where  no  town  was  visible,  but  where 
I  was  shown  a  road  leading  from  the  sta- 
tion down  to  a  river,  and  rising  at  the 
other  side  to  scale  a  lofty  mountain.  If 
you  forded  the  river  and  pursued  the  as- 
cent, you  might  arrive  in  three  hours  at 
the  town  behind  the  mountain.  On  the 
way  from  Benevento  to  Foggia  there  is  a 
station  called  Troja-Giardinetto,  where  I 
looked  out,  and  saw  to  the  north  on  the 
horizon  a  town  occupying  the  top  of  a 
distant  hill.  On  the  south  was  a  vast 
plain,  and  far  away,  miles  away,  was  an- 
other town.  It  was  clear  enough  that 
the  station  was  named  after  both — one 
perhaps  ten  miles  away,  the  other  twelve  ; 
but  when  I  asked  the  railway  officials 
which  was  Troja  and  which  Giardinetto, 
they  began  to  dispute  the  matter,  and  had 
not  settled  the  question  when  time  was 
up,  and  the  train  went  on. 

Catanzaro  is  not  so  extreme  a  case,  and 
lies  so  liigh  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  that  a 
steep  ascent  from  any  main  line  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  large  town,  also  with  decent 
inns,  but  too  large  and  fashionable  for 
picturesqueness  of  costume.     The  people 


who  go  to  chapel  on  Sundays  are  aping 
the  vulgar  dress  of  Europe,  while  in  the 
village's  but  a  few  miles  away,  such  as 
Tiriolo  or  San  Geminiano,  the  women  and 
girls  are  more  splendidly  attired  on  feast 
days  than  I  ever  saw  them  anywhere. 
Not  even  an  Easter  Day  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  and  that  is  wonderful  enough,  can 
compare  with  it.  So  that  the  traveller 
who  prefers  unspoiled  nature,  in  man  and 
mountain,  to  a  comfortable  inn,  will  aban- 
don Catanzaro  for  the  higher  villages,  and 
hasten  to  the  splendid  chestnut,  oak,  and 
fir  forests  of  the  Sila,  with  its  tumbling 
rivers,  its  beautiful  birds,  and  its  primi- 
tive and  interesting  peasantry. 

It  remains  to  give  some  further  details 
as  to  the  manner  of  living  and  the  cost. 
For  it  is  needless  to  prescribe  routes  in  a 
district  not  so  large  that  its  limits  cannot 
be  reached  at  any  time  in  two  days,  and 
yet  so  large  and  unexplored  that  weeks 
might  be  spent  fishing,  botanizing,  admir- 
ing, inquiring  from  village  to  village.  I 
have  only  indicated  the  modes  of  ap- 
proach, and  the  best  centres  of  radiation. 
As  to  the  rudeness  of  living,  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  exaggerated.  That  excellent 
traveller,  the  late  Frangois  Lenormant, 
who  wandered  through  many  parts  of  Ca- 
labria, not  however  including  the  Sila, 
was  said  to  have  ruined  his  weakened 
constitution  and  shortened  his  life  by  the 
hardships  of  southern  Italy. 

I  cannot  believe  anything  of  the  kind, 
though  I  sympathize  with  his  eloquent 
complaint,  especially  at  having  liare  served 
with  chocolate  sauce.*  But  he  went  in 
late  summer,  when  the  evils  of  rude  coun- 
tries are  at  their  height.  In  spring  I  can 
testify  that  we  found  no  insects  trouble- 
some, that  though  the  floors  were  dirty 
the  bedclothes  were  always  perfectly  clean, 
and  that  at  the  inns  used  as  restaurants 
by  the  officers  stationed  in  each  village, 
we  were  always  able  to  find  respectable 
food  —  the  spring  vegetables,  such  as  sal- 
ad, being  often  very  fine  indeed.  Any 
one  who  can  tolerate  travelling  in  Greece 
need  not  fear  Calabria.  The  bills  charged 
us  for  this  kind  of  living  were  twelve  or 
thirteen  francs  per  day  for  both  of  us, 
including  everything.  If  the  cost  of  po- 
nies, including  one  baggage  animal,  be 
included,  twenty-eight  francs  per  day. will 
represent  the  cost  for  two  people  when 
they  are  moving.  While  staying  at  any 
village  seven  francs  each  would  be  ample, 

*  In  his  first  volume  on  "Apulia"  (pp.  311  seq),  he 
gives  a  curious  list  of  the  dreadful  dishes  which  were 
served  to  him  by  way  of  delicacies,  in  Apulia,  Lucania, 
and  Calabria. 
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and  with  introductions,  it  would  cost  far 
less.  This  is  considerably  clieaper  than 
even  the  most  experienced  traveller  can 
manage  Greek  expeditions  —  I  will  not 
speak  of  dragomen  at  fifty  francs  per  day  ! 

As  regards  comparison  of  scenery,  there 
is  no  part  of  Italy  so  like  Greece  as  this 
further  Calabria.  From  Tiriolo  looking 
south,  the  mountains  of  Sicily  are  visible, 
all  the  Lipari  Islands,  and  the  great  mass 
of  Aspromonte,  which  is  the  highest  point 
of  the  next  and  extremes!  joint  of  the  toe 
of  Italy.  For  as  the  peninsula  narrows 
and  descends  north  of  the  Sila  into  a  ridge 
easy  of  passage,  so  south  of  the  Sila  there 
is  another  narrowing,  but  this  is  much 
nearer  the  strait,  so  that  as  a  land  route 
it  was  never  so  valuable.  The  country 
from  Catanzaro  to  Reggio  is  no  doubt  full 
of  beauties  of  its  own,  as  any  one  can  see 
from  Mr.  Lear's  book,  but  this  is  matter 
for  another  expedition.*  Even  from  the 
coast  railroad  one  can  see  numbers  of  vil- 
lages perched  on  the  mountains  away 
from  the  sea,  which  was  long  so  infested 
with  lawless  pirates.  But  these  heights 
from  Gerace  to  Reggio  never  possessed 
the  vast  forests,  because  they  had  not  the 
extent  and  seclusion  of  the  Sila,  and  ex- 
cept Aspromonte  itself,  they  look  barren 
and  bare. 

The  Italian  government  is  making  solid 
and  steady  progress  in  the  incorporation 
of  this  outlying  district  into  the  great 
unity  of  the  peninsula.  Not  only  are 
there  fine  military  roads  now  traversing 
the  Sila  district  —  the  first  known  there 
since  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  a  railway  along  the  west  coast  to 
Reggio  is  in  progress,  and  the  enlistment 
of  all  the  youth  in  the  Italian  army  is 
teaching  the  mountaineers  something  of 
geography,  and  of  the  relations  of  Cala- 
bria to  the  rest  of  Italy.  If  we  may  trust 
the  ex'periences  of  Napoleon's  campaign 
in  Russia,  they  are  the  hardiest  men  in 
the  peninsula,  for  it  is  well  known  that  of 
all  the  Italians  who  were  carried  off  to 
that  frightful  disaster,  only  some  Neapol- 
itans found  their  way  home  —  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  those  who  considered  the  cli- 


*  Since  this  was  written  Lenormant's  posthumous 
volume  on  the  west  side  of  this  coast,  about  the  Gulf  of 
S.  Eufemia,  has  appeared.  He  has  carefully  described 
Nicastro,  II  Pizzo,  Monteleone,  and  Mileto,  where  a 
great  Norman  court,  that  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  occupied 
the  ground  once  held  by  the  Greek  towns  of  Terina, 
Temesa,  and  Hipponium.  But  alas!  both  Greek  and 
Norman  remains  have  been  completely  destroyed  by 
the  terrible  earthquakes  which  have  torn  the  countrv, 
as  no  other  part  of  Europe  has  been  ever  torn,  in 
pieces.  The  one  relic  of  the  Normans  is  the  cider 
made  from  the  apples  grown  on  the  mountains  above 
Mileto. 
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mate  of  Naples.  But  of  course  the  Nea- 
politans were  merely  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom,  not  of  the  city  of  Naples,  and 
these  Calabrians  are  used  not  only  to 
great  fatigues,  but  to  deep  snow  and  ice 
in  their  Alps,  so  that  the  wonder,  like 
most  wonders,  can  be  explained  quite  nat- 
urally. The  dress  of  the  men  is  curiously 
sombre;  many  wear  conical  black  felt 
hats,  black  gaiters,  and  almost  all  thick 
black  cloaks,  when  the  evening  comes  on  ; 
and  in  concert  with  this,  there  is  a  certain 
gloom  and  solemnity  in  their  manner, 
which  M.  Lenormant  compared  to  the 
traditional  gloom  of  the  Spaniard,  and 
which  may  also  be  paralleled  in  the 
bloody  and  revolting  character  of  the  reli- 
gious pictures  and  images  among  both 
peoples.  But  in  friendliness,  in  honesty, 
and  in  hospitality,  they  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  people  in  any  part  of  Italy  ; 
to  most  of  their  compatriots  they  are  in- 
deed very  superior. 

They  seem  a  people  who  live  a  hard 
and  laborious  life.  With  the  exception 
of  a  stray  riding  traveller,  always  with  a 
gun  swinging  on  his  back,  you  meet  no 
peasants  except  those  in  rows,  I  had  al- 
most said  in  droves,  hoeing  or  digging 
fields  under  the  eye  of  an  overseer  on 
horseback;  or  those  urging  on  with  shrill 
voice  lean  bullocks  in  the  cart  or  the 
plough ;  or  those  curious  solitary  lads, 
whose  special  occupation  it  is  to  attain  a 
sort  of  mental  nirvana,  sitting  by  their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  These  pictu- 
resque animals  find  pasture  from  shrubs, 
when  the  grass  is  eaten  away  or  burnt 
up  by  the  sun,  and  the  tinkle  of  their 
bells  in  the  hot  midday  air  has  a  faint  and 
sleepy  rhythm.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the 
shepherd  rouses  himself  frpm  his  silent 
apathy  even  to  play  on  a  rude  pipe,  like 
the  Lacon  or  Comatas  of  Theocritus. 
Once,  by  the  way,  at  Reggio,  I  found  a 
boy  playing  two  flageolets  together,  with- 
out any  joint  mouthpiece,  and  making 
very  pretty  music  in  two  parts.  I  bought 
his  flutes,  or  rather  a  spare  pair  which  he 
had  with  him,  for  a  franc,  and  found  them 
"  male  and  female,"  as  the  Romans  would 
say  —  one  considerably  deeper  in  range 
than  the  other.  This  served  him  to  play 
a  simple  accompaniment  to  his  air. 

But  these  picturesque  aspects  cannot 
hide  from  the  traveller  the  careworn  and 
oppressed  look  of  the  peasantry  all 
through  Apulia  and  Calabria  —  many  pale 
from  fever,  but  far  more  evidently  weak- 
ened by  want  of  proper  diet,  and  lowered 
in  spirits  by  the  hopelessness  of  their 
situation.     The  metayer,  or  joint  proprie- 
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tary,  system  of  northern  Italy,  is  un- 
known throuo^hout  those  parts  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Naples.  As  the  peasants  do 
not  live  in  scattered  cottages,  owing  to 
former  insecurity,  they  are  gathered  into 
the  widely  separated  towns,  from  which 
they  descend  into  the  valleys  to  work  all 
day  for  a  franc  or  less,  to  climb  up  again 
every  night  in  weariness  to  their  homes, 
or  else  great  sheds  or  shed-like  houses 
have  been  built  for  them  by  the  proprie- 
tor, when  the  distance  from  a  town  is  very 
great,  where  they  lie  huddled  together 
every  night  in  horrible  squalor,  to  be  wak- 
ened up  and  driven  to  the  fields  by  a 
factor  or  inspector,  not  very  different  from 
the  slave-driver  in  the  southern  United 
States  of  former  days.  He  often  farms 
for  a  fixed  rent  the  whole  property  of  the 
absentee  landlord,  who  wishes  to  enjoy 
an  idle  and  often  licentious  life  at  Naples, 
and  expends  neither  money  nor  care  on 
his  property.  So  the  factor  becomes  a 
land  shark  of  the  worst  description,  and 
tries  to  squeeze  out  of  his  bargain  all  the 
profit  he  canjby  the  sweat  of  the  peasant's 
brow.  There  seem  to  be  no  rights  for 
the  wretched  laborer.  His  house,  if  he 
has  one,  even  in  one  of  the  towns,  is  the 
property  of  his  landlord,  and  he  can  be 
ejected  at  a  moment's  notice.  If  he  dis- 
pleases the  factor^  whose  demands  often 
violate  what  sentiments  he  still  has  of 
purity  and  domestic  affection,  he  is  cast 
upon  the  world  homeless  and  hopeless, 
with  no  redress  left  him  but  murder,  and 
no  support  but  the  levying  of  blackmail 
in  the  mountains.  Thus  the  brigandage, 
for  which  Calabria  was  so  notorious,  was 
too  often  the  outcome  of  shocking  tyran- 
ny and  injustice. 

Now  that  good  military  roads  and  the 
Carabinieri  have  put  down  the  possibility 
of  living  by  plunder,  the  safety  valve  is 
emigration,  which  is  going  on  much  as  it 
has  done  in  Ireland.  Whole  families  of 
poor  people  leave  their  homes  for  Naples, 
where  they  embark  for  South  America, 
generally  the  La  Plata  country.  This 
climate  naturally  suits  the  Italian  better 
than  that  of  the  northern  Union.  I  could 
not  learn  what  success  they  have  there, 
but  fancy  they  told  me  of  some  who  had 
returned  wealthy,  and  bought  villas  near 
Jhe  great  towns,  such  as  Naples  or  Reg- 
gio.  Lenormant,  who  spent  several  sea- 
sons in  these  provinces,  has  an  eloquent 
digression  in  his  first  volume  on  '■'La 
Grande  Grke"  (pp.  172-85),  about  the 
agrarian  question.  He  compares  the 
people  to  Egyptian  fellahs,  and  to  Irish 
tenants  —  having,  of   course,   before   his 


eyes  the  traditional  picture  of  the  Irish 
tenant  of  the  last  century.  But  in  the 
mattef  of  absenteeism  and  of  emigration, 
there  are,  indeed,  striking  resemblances; 
and  he  shows  the  danger  there  is  of  so- 
cialism of  the  wildest  form  spreading  in 
the  rural  population  of  southern  Italy. 
This  is  indeed  the  Italia  irredenta^  to 
which  patriot  politicians  should  turn  their 
attention.  Here,  indeed  there  is  room 
for  a  land  act,  which  will  not  merely 
give  rewards  for  idleness  and  agitation, 
but  will  save  splendid  provinces  from 
desolation,  rescue  a  fine  people  from  de- 
struction, and  exhibit  to  the  world  pub- 
licly the  odious  selfishness  and  immorality 
with  which  an  absentee  aristocracy  can 
systematically  violate  all  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  There  have  been  such  cases 
in  other  countries.  In  Ireland  there  were 
some  two  or  three  so  notorious  as  per- 
haps to  produce  land  reforms  in  recent 
years.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  it 
seems  not  easy  to  find  a  single  landlord 
who  takes  a  proper  interest  in  his  de- 
pendents. This,  at  least,  is  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  visitors  by  what  they 
see  and  hear.  If  it  is  unjust  to  some  ex- 
ceptional men,  they  will  afford  another 
example  of  the  good  and  worthy  being 
discredited  by  profligate  neighbors. 

But  I  have  strayed  into  politics,  when 
I  had  only  intended  to  describe  a  new 
field  for  harmless  travel. 

J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
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"  Que  voulez-vous  ?     H^las  !  notre  m6re  Nature, 
Comme  toute  autre  m^re,  a  ses  enfants  gates, 
Et  pour  les  malvenus  elle  est  avare  et  dure !  " 

CHAPTER   X. 
AN   AFTER-DINNER   DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Pryor,  aloft  in  his  pulpit  in  Mitch- 
elhurst  Church,  with  a  sounding-board 
suspended  above  his  head,  was  preaching 
about  the  Amalekites  to  a  small  afternoon 
congregation.  The  Amalekites  had  hap- 
pened to  come  out  of  that  drawer  in  his 
writing-table  of  which  Mi*.  Hayes  had 
spoken,  and  perhaps  did  as  well  as  any- 
thing else  he  could  have  found  there.  He 
was  getting  over  the  ground  at  a  tolerable 
pace,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  stumble, 
and  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  manu- 
script to  be  disturbed  by  an  active  trade 
in  marbles  which  was  going  on  in  the 
front  row  of  the  Sunday  scholars.  In- 
deed, to  Mr,  Pryor's  short-sighted  eyes, 
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his  listeners  were  very  nearly  as  remote 
as  the  Amalekites  themselves. 

Some  of  the  straw-plaitino:  girls,  whose 
fingers  seemed  restless  during  their  Sun- 
day idleness,  were  nudging  and  pulling 
each  other,  or  turning  the  leaves  of  their 
hymn-books,  or  smoothing  their  dresses. 
A  laborer  here  and  there  sat  staring 
straight  before  him  with  a  vacant  gaze. 
A  farmer's  wife  devoted  the  leisure  mo- 
ments to  thinking  out  one  or  two  practical 
matters,  over  which  she  frowned  a  little. 
The  clerk,  in  his  desk,  attended  officially 
to  the  Amalekites,  but  that  was  all. 

Barbara  and  Reynold  were  apart  from 
all  the  rest  in  the  square,  red  lined  pew 
which  had  always  belonged  to  the  Roth- 
wells.  When  they  stood  up  their  heads 
and  Reynold's  shoulders  were  visible,  but 
during  the  sermon  no  one  could  see  the 
occupants  of  the  little  inclosure  except  the 
preacher. 

Reynold  had  established  himself  in  a 
corner,  with  his  head  slightly  thrown  back 
and  his  long  legs  stretched  out.  Barbara, 
a  little  way  off,  had  her  daintily  gloved 
hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and  sat  with  a 
demurely  respectful  expression  while  the 
voice  above  them  sent  a  thin  thread  of 
denunciation  through  the  drowsy  atmo- 
sphere. Harding  did  not  dislike  it.  Any- 
thing newer,  more  real,  more  living,  would 
have  seemed  unsuited  to  the  dusty  marble 
figures  which  were  the  principal  part  of    under  the  black-boughed  yews  with   Bar 
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should  have  been.  Mr.  Pryor  intended 
his  vvarnings  to  be  as  emphatic  as  those 
of  the  fierce  old  prophet,  and  he  drew  a 
limp,  white  finger  down  the  faded  page 
lest  he  should  lose  his  place  in  the  middle. 
Time  had  made  the  manuscript  a  little 
unfamiliar.  "  My  brethren,"  said  the 
plaintive  voice  from  beneath  the  sounding- 
board,  "  we  must  make  terms  —  ahem  !  — 
we  must  never  make  terms  with  these  re- 
lentless enemies  who  lie  in  wait  for  us  as 
for  the  Israelites  of  old.  Remember"  — 
he  turned  a  leaf  and  felt  the  next  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  were  the  last.  It  was  not,  and 
he  hurried  his  exhortation  a  little,  finding 
it  long,  yet  afraid  to  venture  on  leaving 
anything  out.  Meanwhile  a  weary  Sun- 
day school  teacher  awoke  to  sudden  en- 
ergy, plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  boys, 
and  captured  more  marbles  than  he  could 
hold,  so  that  two  or  three  escaped  him 
and  rolled  down  the  aisle,  amid  a  general 
manifestation  of  interest.  The  luckless 
teacher  was  young  and  bashful,  and  the 
rolling  marbles  seemed  to  him  to  fill  the 
universe  with  reverberating  echoes. 

The  vicar  reached  the  goal  at  last,  and 
gave  out  a  hymn.  Then  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  red  lined  pew  appeared  once 
more,  Miss  Strange  singing,  Reynold 
looking  round  to  deepen  and  assure  his 
recollection  of  that  afternoon.  When  he 
found  himself  in  the  churchyard,  passing 


the  congregation  in  that  corner  of  the 
church.  He  had  knelt  down  and  stood 
up  during  the  service,  always  with  a  sense 
of  union  between  his  own  few  years  of 
life  and  the  many  years  of  which  those 
monuments  were  memories  ;  and  the  old 
prayers,  the  "  Lighten  our  darkness,  we 
beseech  thee,  O  Lord,"  had  fallen  softly 
on  his  ears.  Perils  and  dangers  seemed 
so  far  from  that  sleepy  little  haven  where 
he  hoped  to  live  his  later  days,  and  to 
come  as  a  grey-haired  man,  when  all  the 
storms  and  struggles  were  over,  and  hear 
those  words  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  that 
very  pew.  Barbara,  from  under  her  long 
lashes,  stole  a  meditative,  questioning 
glance  at  him  while  he  was  musing  thus, 
and  the  glance  lingered.  The  young  fel- 
low's head  rested  against  the  faded  red 
baize,  his  eyes  were  half  closed,  his  brows 
had  relaxed,  his  mouth  almost  hinted  a 
smile.  He  was  not  conscious  of  her  scru- 
tiny, and  seeing  his  face  for  the  first  time 
as  a  mere  mask,  she  suddenly  awoke  to  a 
perception  of  its  beauty. 

Overhead,  it  appeared  that  the  Amalek- 
ites typified  many  evil  things,  and  were 


bara,  he  broke  the  silence.  "  I  shall  be 
far  enough  away  next  Sunday." 

It  was  so  strange  to  think  that  by  the 
next  Sunday  his  work  would  have  begun, 
the  work  which  he  so  loathed  and  so  de- 
sired. He  had  directed  his  letter  to  his 
uncle  at  his  place  a  few  miles  out  of  town, 
where  Mr.  Harding  always  went  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  and  he  remembered 
as  he  spoke  that  the  old  gentleman  would 
have  received  it  that  morning.  Reynold 
pictured  a  little  triumph  over  his  surren- 
der, but  he  did  not  care.  Something  —  it 
could  hardly  be  Mr.  Pryor's  sermon  — 
had  sweetened  his  bitter  soul,  and  he  did 
not  care.  He  felt  as  if  that  little  corner 
of  Mitchelhurst  Church  had  become  an 
inalienable  possession  of  his,  and  he  could 
enter  into  it  at  any  time  wherever  he 
might  chance  to  be. 

Barbara  was  sympathetic,  but  slightly 
preoccupied.  If  young  Harding  had  un- 
derstood women  a  little  better  he  would 
certainly  have  perceived  the  preoccupa- 
tion, but  as  it  was  he  only  saw  the  sym- 
pathy. When  they  got  back  to  the  Place 
she  delayed  him  in  the  garden,  as  if  she 


by  no  means  so  utterly  destroyed  as  they  !  too  felt  the  charm  of  that  peaceful  after- 
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noon  and  regretted  its  departure.  They 
loitered  to  and  fro  on  the  wide  gravel 
path,  where  grass  and  weeds  encroached 
creepingly  from  the  borders,  and  paused 
from  time  to  time  watching  the  sun  as  it 
went  down.  At  last,  when  there  was  only 
a  band  of  sulphur-colored  light  on  the 
horizon,  Barbara  turned  away  with  a  sigh. 

Reynold  did  not  understand  her  reluc- 
tance to  go  in.  In  truth  she  was  uneasy 
at  the  thought  of  the  long  evening  which 
her  uncle  and  he  must  spend  in  the  same 
room.  Mr.  Hayes  had  come  down  in  a 
dangerous  mood  that  morning,  not  show- 
ing any  special  remembrance  of  Harding's 
offence  of  the  night  before,  but  seeming 
impartially  displeased  with  everything  and 
everybody.  If  ill-temper  were  actual  fire, 
his  conversation  would  have  been  all 
snaps  and  flashes  like  a  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber. Letters  absorbed  his  attention  at 
breakfast,  but  Barbara  perceived  that 
they  only  made  him  crosser  than  before. 
Happily,  however,  since  a  storm  of  rain 
hindered  the  morning's  church-going,  he 
went  to  his  study  to  write  his  answers, 
and  was  seen  no  more  till  lunch-time,  after 
which  the  weather  cleared,  and  the  young 
people  walked  off  together  to  hear  about 
the  Amalekites.  Reynold  had  no  idea 
how  anxiously  Barbara  had  been  shelter- 
ing him  all  day  under  her  little  wing,  but 
now  the  sun  was  down,  there  was  no  help 
for  it,  they  must  go  in  and  face  the  worst. 
She  had  paused  and  looked  up  at  him  as 
if  she  were  about  to  say  something  before 
they  left  the  garden,  but  nothing  came 
except  the  little  sigh  which  he  had  heard. 

Even  when  they  went  in,  fate  seemed  a 
little  to  postpone  the  evil  moment.  Hard- 
ing, coming  down-stairs,  saw  a  light  shin- 
ing through  the  door  of  a  small  room  — 
the  book-room,  as  it  was  sometimes  called. 
A  glance  as  he  passed  showed  Barbara, 
with  an  arm  raised  above  her  head,  taking 
a  volume  from  the  shelf.  "  Can  I  help 
you.'*"  he  asked,  pausing  in  the  doorway. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  but  I  think  this  is 
right."  She  examined  the  title-page.  The 
window  shutters  were  closed,  the  room 
was  dusky  with  its  lining  of  old  brown 
leather  bindings,  and  Barbara's  candle  was 
just  a  glowworm  glimmer  of  brightness 
in  it.  "You  might  put  those  others  back 
for  me  if  you  would.  I  can  manage  to 
take  them  down,  but  it  isn't  so  easy  to  put 
them  up  again." 

Tall  Reynold  rendered  the  required  ser- 
vice quickly  enough,  while  she  laid  the 
book  she  had  chosen  with  some  others 
already  on  the  table,  and  began  to  dust 
them.     It  was   an   old-fashioned  writing- 


table,  with  a  multitude  of  little  brass-han- 
dled drawers.  The  young  man  took  hold 
of  one  o'f  these  brass  handles,  and  noticed 
its  rather  elaborate  workmanship.  "  Look 
inside,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  laid  her  duster 
down. 

The  drawer  was  full  of  yellowing  papers, 
old  bills,  and  miscellaneous  scraps  of  va- 
rious kinds.  She  pulled  out  a  few,  and 
they  turned  them  over  in  the  gleam  of 
candlelight.  "  Butcher,  Christmas,  i8n," 
said  Barbara,  "and  here  is  a  glazier's  bill. 
What  have  you  got  ?  " 

"To  sinking  and  bricking  new  well, 
32  ft.  deep,"  Reynold  replied.  "It  is  in 
1816.     To  making  new  pump,  38  ft.  long." 

"Why,  that  must  be  the  old  pump  by 
the  stables,"  said  Barbara.  "  Look  at 
this  receipt,  'for  work  Don  accorden  to 
Bill'!" 

"There  seem  to  be  plenty  of  them. 
Are  the  other  drawers  full  too?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  You  had  better  take 
one  as  a  souvenir." 

"No,  thank  you."  He  smiled  as  he 
thrust  the  bills  he  held  down  among  the 
dusty  bundles  in  the  drawer,  and  brushed 
his  finger-tips  fastidiously.  "Souvenirs 
ought  to  be  characteristic.  A  receipted 
bill  would  be  a  very  respectable  souvenir, 
but  I'm  afraid  it  would  convey  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  Rothwelis." 

She  looked  away,  a  little  perplexed  and 
dissatisfied.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the 
future  master  of  Mitchelhurst  should  not 
talk  in  that  fashion  of  his  own  people,  and 
she  did  not  understand  that  the  slight 
bitterness  of  speech  was  merely  the  out- 
come of  a  life  of  discontent.  He  hardly 
knew  how  to  speak  otherwise.  "  I  sup- 
pose they  would  have  paid  everybody  if 
they  hadn't  had  misfortunes,"  she  said. 

"  No  doubt.  We  would  most  of  us  pay 
our  bills  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do  with 
the  money." 

"Well,"  Barbara  declared  with  a  blush, 
"the  next  Rothwell  will  pay. ///j  hills,  I 
know." 

"  We'll  hope  so."  His  smile  apparently 
emboldened  her,  for  she  looked  up  at  hira. 
"Mr.  Harding,"  she  began. 

"  Well  ?  " 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  mouth  with  an 
irresolute  gesture,  softly  touching  her  red 
lips.     "Oh  —  nothing  !"  she  said. 

"Nothing.'"'  he  questioned.  But  at 
that  moment  there  was  a  call.  "  Barbara! 
Barbara  !  are  you  stopping  to  wn'^d  those 
books  ?  " 

She  turned  swiftly,  caught  them  up,  and 
was  gone,  sending  an  answering  cry  of 
"  Coming,  uncle  —  coming  !  "  before  her. 
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Reynold  lingered  a  little  before  he  fol- 
lowed her,  to  wonder  what  that  something 
was  that  was  nothing. 

When  he  went  in  he  found  Mr,  Hayes 
and  Barbara  both  industriously  occupied 
with  their  reading,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
quiet  Sunday  in  the  country.  He  took  up 
the  first  volume  that  came  to  hand,  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  frowning  and  musing 
over  the  unread  page.  Mr.  Hayes  turned 
his  pages  with  wearisome  regularity,  but 
after  a  while  Barbara  laid  her  Good  Words 
on  her  lap  and  gazed  fixedly  at  the  win- 
dow, where  little  could  be  seen  but  the 
reflection  of  the  lamp  in  the  outer  dark- 
ness. The  silence  of  the  room  seeming 
to  have  become  accustomed  to  this  change 
of  attitude,  the  slightest  possible  move- 
ment of  her  head  brought  Reynold  within 
range.  He  moved,  and  she  was  looking 
at  the  window,  from  which  she  turned 
quite  naturally,  and  met  his  glance.  Her 
fingers  were  playing  restlessly  with  her 
little  gold  cross,  and  Harding  said,  "  Your 
talisman  ! " 

No  word  had  been  spoken  for  so  long 
that  the  brief  utterance  came  with  a  kind 
of  startling  distinctness. 

"  My  talisman  still,  thanks  to  you," 
Barbara  replied. 

The  absurdity  of  his  misfortune  was  a 
little  forgotten,  and  the  fact  of  his  service 
remained,  so  Harding  ahr.ost  smiled  as  he 
rejoined, — 

"  I  say  '  thanks  to  it '  for  my  introduc- 
tion." 

Mr.  Hayes  knitted  his  brows,  and  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  with  bright,  bead- 
like eyes.  When,  a  minute  later,  a  maid 
came  to  the  door,  and  asked  to  speak  to 
Miss  Strange,  he  waited  till  his  niece 
was  gone,  and  then  sharply  demanded,  — 

"  What  was  that  about  a  talisman  .'"' 

"  That  little  cross  Miss  Strange  wears. 
She  calls  that  her  talisman." 

"  Indeed  !  Why  that  particular  cross  ?  " 

"It  belonged  to  her  godmother,  1  be- 
lieve," said  Harding. 

The  old  gentleman  stared,  and  then  con- 
sidered a  little. 

"  Her  godmother,  eh  ?  Why,"  he  be- 
gan to  laugh,  "her  godmother  —  what 
does  Barbara  know  about  her?" 

"  I  think  she  said  she  was  named  after 
her " 

"  So  she  was." 

"  And  that  her  mother  told  her  she 
was  the  most  beautiful  woman  she  ever 
knew " 

"That's  true  enough.  She  was  beauti- 
ful,  and    clever,   and    accomplished,    no 
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doubt  about  that.  One  ought  to  speak 
kindly  of  the  dead,  they  say.  Well,  she 
was  beautiful,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  self- 
ish, heartless  coquette " 

"  Hey  !  "  said  Reynold,  opening  his 
eyes.  "Is  that  speaking  kindly  of  the 
dead  ?  " 

"  Very  kindly,"  with  emphasis. 

"But  Miss  Strange's  mother " 

"  Well,  I  should  think  she  must  have 
begun  to  find  her  friend  out  before  she 
died.  I  don't  know,  though  ;  Mrs.  Strange 
isn't  over  wise,  she  may  contrive  to  be- 
lieve in  her  still.  I  wonder  what  Strange 
would  say,  if  he  ever  said  anything  !  So 
that  is  Barbara's  talisman !  Not  much 
virtue  in  it,  anyhow;  but  I  dare  say  it 
will  do  just  as  well.  There  have  been 
some  queer  folks  canonized  before  now." 

He  ended  with  a  chuckling  little  laugh. 
Evidently  he  knew  enough  of  the  earlier 
Barbara  to  see  something  irresistibly 
comic  in  the  girl's  tenderness  for  this  lit- 
tle relic  of  the  past. 

Harding  was  grimly  silent.  Barbara's 
fancy  might  be  foolish,  but  since  she 
cherished  it,  he  hated  to  hear  this  ugly 
little  mockery  of  her  treasure,  and  he  had 
found  a  half-acknowledged  satisfaction  in 
the  remembrance  that  the  little  cross  was 
a  link  between  himself  and  her.  Now, 
when  she  came  into  the  room  again,  and 
Mr.  Hayes  compressed  his  lips,  and 
glanced  from  the  little  ornament  to  his 
visitor,  and  then  to  his  book  again,  in 
stealthy  enjoyment  of  his  joke,  the  other 
felt  as  if  there*  were  something  sinister  in 
the  token.  He  wished  Barbara  would  not 
caress  it  as  she  stood  by  the  fire.  He 
would  have  liked  to  throw  it  down  and 
tread  it  under  foot. 

There  might  have  been  some  malignant 
influence  in  the  air  that  day,  for  Barbara 
will  wonder  as  long  as  she  lives  what 
made  her  two  companions  insist  on  talk- 
ing politics  at  dinner.  She  did  not  like 
people  to  talk  politics.  She  had  never 
looked  out  the  word  in  the  dictionary,  and 
perhaps  she  might  have  objected  to  a 
lofty  discussion  of  "  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, that  part  of  ethics  which  consists 
in  the  regulation  and  government  of  a 
nation  or  state."  She  looked  upon  talk- 
ing politics  as  a  masculine  diversion, 
which  consisted  in  bandying  violent  asser- 
tions about  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  never  led, 
of  course,  to  any  change  of  opinion,  but  it 
generally  made  people  raise  their  voices, 
and  interrupt  one  another,  and  get  red  in 
the  face.  As  far  as  her  opportunities  of 
observation  went,  Barbara  had  judged 
pretty  correctly. 
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Her  uncle  held  what  he  called  his  polit- 
ical cre^d  solely  as  a  means  of  enjoyable 
argument.  He  considered  himself  an  ad- 
vanced Liberal,  but  he  had  so  many  whims 
and  hobbies  that  he  was  the  most  uncer- 
tain of  supporters.  No  one  held  his  views, 
and  if,  by  some  inconceivable  chance,  he 
had  convinced  an  adversary,  he  would 
have  been  very  uncomfortable.  He  would 
have  felt  himself  crowded  out  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  would  have  retired  immediately 
to  less  accessible  ground,  and  defied  his 
disciple  to  climb  up  after  him.  When  he 
had  arranged  his  opinions  he  was  obliged 
to  find  ingenious  methods  of  escaping 
their  consequences.  For  instance,  with 
some  whimsical  recollection  of  the  one 
passion  of  his  life,  he  chose  to  hold 
advanced  views  about  woman's  rights, 
which  disgusted  his  country  neighbors. 
Woman  was,  in  every  respect  but  physical 
strength,  the  natural  equal  of  man.  She 
was  to  be  emancipated,  to  vote,  to  take 
her  place  in  Church  and  State  —  when  Mr. 
Hayes  was  dead.  At  present  she  was 
evidently  dwarfed  and  degraded  by  long 
ages  of  m?.n's  oppressive  rule,  and  needed 
careful  education,  and  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  to  raise  her  to  the  position 
that  was  hers  by  right.  Meanwhile  she 
must  be  governed,  not  as  an  inferior,  on 
that  point  he  spoke  very  strongly  indeed, 
but  as  a  minor  not  yet  qualified  to  enter 
into  possession  of  her  inheritance,  and  he 
exerted  himself,  in  rather  a  high-handed 
fashion,  to  keep  her  in  the  proper  path. 
The  woman  of  the  future  was  to  do  exactly 
what  she  pleased,  but  the  woman  of  the 
present  —  Barbara — was  to  do  as  she 
was  told,  and  not  talk  about  what  she  did 
not  understand.  By  this  arrangement 
Mr.  Hayes  was  able  to  rule  his  woman- 
kind, and  to  deny  the  superiority  of  his 
masculine  acquaintances. 

It  was  precisely  this  question  that  came 
up  at  dinner  time.  Harding  had  no  real 
views  on  political  matters  ;  he  was  simply 
a  Conservative  by  nature.  He  had  none 
of  the  daring  energy  which  snatches 
chances  in  periods  of  change  ;  his  instinct 
was  that  of  self-defence,  to  hold  rather 
than  to  gain,  to  gather  even  the  rags  of 
the  past  about  him,  with  the  full  con- 
sciousness that  they  were  but  rags,  rather 
than  to  throw  himself  into  the  battle  of 
the  present.  It  was  true  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  work  for  Mitchelhurst  and  Barbara, 
but  the  double  impulse  had  been  needed 
to  conquer  his  shrinking  pride.  That  a 
man  should  be  hustled  by  a  mixed  and 
disorderly  crowd  was  bad  enough,  but 
that  a  woman  should  step  down  into  it, 
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should  demand  work,  should  make 
speeches,  and  push  her  way  to  the  polling- 
booth,  was  in  Harding's  eyes  something 
hideously  degrading  and  indecent.  As  to 
the  equality  of  the  sexes,  that  was  rub- 
bish. Man  was  to  rule,  and  woman  to 
maintain  an  ideal  of  purity  and  sweetness. 
Education,  beyond  the  simple  old-fash- 
ioned limits,  tended  only  to  unsex  her. 

He  would  have  opposed  Mr.  Hayes's 
theories  at  any  time,  but  they  cut  him  to 
the  quick  just  then,  when  he  had  felt  the 
grace  of  womanhood,  when  a  woman  had 
passed  into  his  life  and  transformed  it. 
The  old  man  was  airily  disposing  of  the 
destinies  of  the  race  in  centuries  to  come, 
the  young  man  was  fighting  for  his  own 
little  future.  He  could  not  rule  the  world. 
Let  it  roar  and  hurry  as  it  would,  but  never 
dare  to  touch  his  wife  and  home.  What 
did  the  man  mean  by  uttering  his  hateful 
doctrines  in  Barbara's  hearing.?  Her 
bright  eyes  came  and  went  between  the 
speakers,  and  Reynold  longed  to  order 
her  away,  to  shut  her  up  in  some  safe 
place  apart,  where  only  he  might  approach 
her. 

He  need  not  have  been  anxious.  There 
was  no  touch  of  ambition  in  the  girl's  ten- 
der feminine  nature  to  respond  to  her 
uncle's  arguments.  She  did  not  want  to 
vote,  and  wondered  why  women  should 
ever  wish  to  be  doctors  or  —  or — any- 
thing. Her  eager  glances  betokened  un- 
easiness rather  than  interest.  Indeed  the 
inferior  being,  scenting  danger,  had  tried 
to  turn  the  conversation  before  the  terrible 
question  of  woman's  rights  had  been 
mentioned  at  all.  She  had  endeavored  to 
talk  about  a  lawn-tennis  ground  rather 
than  the  aspect  of  Irish  affairs.  Harding 
did  not  know  much  about  lawn-tennis,  but 
he  was  quite  ready  to  talk  about  it,  just  as 
he  would  have  talked  about  crewel-work, 
if  she  had  seemed  to  wish  it.  Mr.  Hayes, 
however,  pooh-poohed  the  little  attempt 
at  peace. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  planning  the 
ground  now  ?  "  he  said.  "  And  who  cares 
for  lawn-tennis  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  said  the  girl.  "It's  much  more 
amusing  than  talking  about  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr:  Parnell." 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  her 
uncle  retorted.  "  Now  if  you  had  been 
i  educated " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,"  she  replied,  with 
desperate  pertness.  "  You  are  always 
talking  about  the  woman  of  the  future  — 
I  dare  say  she  will  like  to  see  people  make 
themselves  hot  and  disagreeable,  argu- 
ins:  about   Ireland."     She   made   a   droll 
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little  face  of  disgust.  "Well,  she  may, 
but  I  don't!" 

"  Perhaps  the  woman  of  the  future  will 
be  hot  and  disagreeable  too,"  Harding 
suggested. 

''Vou  might  not  find  her  agreeable," 
said  Mr.  Hayes  drily.  "  She  would  be 
able  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  your  views 
pretty  clearly,  I  fancy." 

"  Well,"  Barbara  struck  in  hurriedly, 
amazed  at  her  own  boldness,  "we  get  hot 
enough  over  tennis  sometimes,  but  no- 
body is  ever  so  cross  over  that,  as  men 
are  when  they  argue." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  said  Mr.  Hayes. 
"To  think  that  women,  who  rightfully 
should  share  man's  most  advanced  attain- 


ments and  aspirations 


and  off  he 


went  at  a  canter  over  the  beaten  ground  of 
many  previous  discussions. 

Barbara  looked  from  him  to  young 
Harding.  His  dark  eyes  were  ominous, 
he  was  only  waiting,  breathlessly,  till  Mr. 
Hayes  should  be  compelled  to  pause  for 
breath.  "  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  imply, 

sir "  he  began,  and  Barbara  perceived 

that  not  only  had  she  failed  to  avert  a  col- 
lision, but  that,  by  her  thoughtless  men- 
tion of  the  woman  of  the  future,  she  had 
introduced  the  precise  subject  on  which 
the  two  men  were  most  furiously  at  vari- 
ance. Thenceforward  she  merely  glanced 
from  one  to  the  other  as  the  noisy  battle 
raged,  watching  in  dumb  suspense  as  one 
might  watch  the  rising  of  a  tide.  Mr. 
Hayes  had  been  thoroughly  cross  all  day, 
and  had  not  forgiven  Reynold's  rudeness 
of  the  evening  before.  Under  cover  of 
his  argument  he  was  saying  all  the  irritat- 
ing things  he  could  think  of,  while  Hard- 
ing's harsher  voice  broke  through  his 
shrill-toned  talk  with  rough  contradic- 
tions. 

After  a  time  Barbara  was  obliged  to 
leave  -them,  and  she  went  back  to  the 
drawing-room  with  a  sinking  heart.  She 
had  been  uneasy  the  night  before,  but  that 
was  nothing  to  this.  How  earnestly  she 
wished  Mr.  Pryor  back  again!  She  was 
pitiless,  she  would  have  flung  the  gentle, 
flaccid  little  clergyman  between  the  angry 
combatants  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, if  she  could  only  have  brought  him 
there  by  the  force  of  her  desire.  Happily 
for  Mr.  Pryor,  however,  he  was  safe  in  his 
study,  putting  away  the  Amalekites  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drawer  till  their  turn  should 
come  again. 

At  last  when  Barbara  was  in  despair  at 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  she  sent  one  of 
the  maids  to  tell  the  gentlemen  that  coffee 
was  ready,  and  crept  into  the  hall  behind 


her  messenger  to  hear  the  result.  At  the 
opening  of  the  door  there  was  a  stormy 
clamor,  and  then  a  sudden  silence.  It 
was  closed  again,  and  the  maid  returned. 
"  Master  says,  miss,  will  you  send  it  in  ?" 
The  last  hope  was  gone,  she  could  do 
nothing  more  but  pour  out  the  coffee, 
and  wish  with  all  her  heart  it  were  aa 
opiate. 

She  was  as  firmly  convinced  as  Reynold 
himself  of  the  vast  superiority  of  men,  but 
these  intellectual  exercises  of  theirs  upset 
her  dreadfully.  If  only  it  had  been  Mr. 
Scarlett !  He  had  a  light,  laughing  way  of 
holding  her  uncle  at  arm's  length,  avow- 
ing himself  a  Conservative  simply  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  fighting  for  the  old 
fashions  which  Mr.  Hayes  denounced,  he- 
cause  he  wanted  something  left  that  he 
could  make  verses  about.  Barbara,  as  she 
stood  pensively  on  the  rug,  recalled  one 
occasion  when  Adrian  Scarlett  put  for- 
ward his  plea.  He  was  sitting  on  the  sill 
of  the  open  window,  with  the  evening  sky 
behind  his  head,  and  while  he  talked  he 
drew  down  a  long,  blossomed  spray  of 
pale  French  honeysuckle.  "  Oh  yes,  I'm 
a  Conservative,"  he  said  ;  "  there  are  lots 
of  things  I  want  to  conserve  —  all  the  pic- 
turesqueness,  old  streets,  and  signs,  and 
manor-houses,  old  customs,  village  greens, 
fairs,  thatched  cottages,  little  courtesying 
maidens,  old  servants,  and  men  with 
scythes  and  flails,  instead  of  your  new 
machines."  She  remembered  how  Mr. 
Hayes  had  interrupted  him  with  a  con- 
temptuous inquiry  whether  there  was  not 
as  much  poetry  to  be  found  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  had  as- 
sented, idly  swinging  his  foot,  "as  fine 
on  your  side  no  doubt,  or  finer.  You  have 
the  Marseillaise  style  of  thing  to  quicken 
one's  pulses.  Yes,  and  I  came  across  a 
bit  the  other  day,  declaring:  — 

Que  la  Liberte  sainte  est  la  seule  deesse, 
Que  Ton  n'adore  que  debout. 

The  words,  uttered  in  the  sudden  ful- 
ness of  his  clear,  rounded  tones,  seemed 
to  send  a  great  wave  of  impulse  through 
the  quiet  room.  Barbara  could  recall  the 
sharp  "  Well,  then  ?  "  with  which  Mr. 
Hayes  received  it. 

"  Ah,  but  not  for  me,"  young  Scarlett 
had  answered.  "You  don't  expect  me  to 
write  that  kind  of  thing  ?  It  isn't  in  me. 
No,  I  want  to  rhyme  about  some  little  pic- 
ture in  an  old-fashioned  setting  —  Pamela, 
or  Dorothy,  or  —  or  Ursula,  walking  be- 
tween clipped  hedges,  or  looking  at  an  old 
sun-dial,  or  stopping  by  a  basin  rimmed 
with  mossy  stone   to  feed   the   gold-fish. 
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Or  dreaming  —  and  she  must  not  be  a 
Girton  young  woman  —  I  couldn't  imagine 
a  Girton  young  woman's  dreams  ! " 

And  so  the  argument  ended  in  laughter. 
If  only  it  could  have  been  Adrian  Scarlett 
instead  of  Reynold' Harding  in  the  dining- 
room  that  night !  Barbara's  apprehensions 
would  all  have  vanished  in  a  moment.  But 
Mr.  Scarlett  was  gone  (''  He  might  have 
said  good-bye,"  thought  Barbara),  and  the 
pleasant  time  was  gone  with  him.  The 
window  was  closed  and  shuttered,  and 
the  honeysuckle,  a  tangle  of  grey  stalks, 
shivered  in  the  wind  outside. 

She  tried  to  amuse  herself  with  Good 
Words  again,  but  failed.  Then  she  went 
to  the  piano,  but  had  no  better  success 
there.  She  was  listening  with  such 
strained  attention,  that  to  her  ears  the 
music  was  only  distracting  and  importu- 
nate noise.  As  a  last  resource  she  be- 
thought her  of  a  half-finished  novel  which 
she  had  left  in  her  bedroom.  She  had 
not  intended  to  go  on  with  it  till  Monday, 
but  she  would,  and  she  ran  up-stairs  with 
guilty  eagerness  to  fetch  it. 

She  was  coming  back  along  the  passage 
with  the  book  in  her  hand,  when  she 
heard  the;  opening  and  shutting  of  doors 
below,  and  the  quick  fall  of  steps,  In 
another  moment  Reynold  Harding  came 
springing  up  the  wide  stairs  to  where  she 
stood.  There  was  a  lamp  at  the  head  of 
the  staircase,  and  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
dusk  into  its  light,  she  could  see  his  angry 
eyes,  and  she  knew  the  veins  which  stood 
out  upon  his  forehead,  looking  as  if  the 
blood  in  them  were  black. 

He  saw  her  just  before  he  reached  the 
top,  and  stopped  short.  For  a  moment 
neither  spoke,  then  he  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  balustrade. 

"Miss  Strange,"  he  said,  "I'm  going 
away." 

Barbara  hardly  knew  what  she  had  ex- 
pected or  feared,  but  this  took  her  by  sur- 
prise. 

"Going?  Not  now?"  she  exclaimed 
in  amazement. 

"  Not  to  night  —  it  is  too  late.  I  jnust 
stop  for  the  night.  I  can't  help  myself. 
But  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning." 

"Oh,  why?" 

"  I  can't  stay  under  the  roof  of  a  man 
who  has  insulted  me  as  your  uncle  has 
done.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
meet  again,"  said  Reynold.  His  speech 
seemed  to  escape  in  fierce  little  jets  of  re- 
pressed wrath.  "I'm  not  accustomed  — 
I  ought  never  to  have  come  here  ! " 

"Oh!"  cried  Barbara,  in  a  tone  of 
pained  reproach. 


He  was  silent,  looking  fixedly  at  her. 
The  meaning  of  what  he  had  said,  and  the 
fatal  meaning  of  what  he  had  done,  came 
upon  him,  arresting  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  passion.  All  his  fire  seemed  suddenly 
to  die  down  to  grey  ashes.  What  mad- 
ness had  possessed  him? 

They  faced  each  other  in  the  pale  circle 
of  lamplight,  which  trembled  a  little  on 
the  broad,  white  stairs.  Reynold,  stricken 
and  dumb,  grasped  the  balustrade  with 
tightening  fingers.  Barbara  leaned  against 
the  white-panelled  wall.  She  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  That 
you  should  be  driven  out  of  Mitchel- 
hurst !  " 

"  Don't !  "  cried  he.  "  God  !  it  was  my 
own  fault !  " 

"  What  was  it  ?  What  did  you  quarrel 
about?" 

"Do  I  know?"  Reynold  demanded. 
"  Ask  him  !  Perhaps  he  can  remember 
some  of  the  idiotic  jangling.  Why  did 
we  begin  ?  Why  did  we  go  on  ?  I  don't 
believe  hell  itself  could  be  more  weari- 
some. I  was  sick  to  death  of  it,  and  yet 
something  seemed  to  goad  me  on  —  I 
couldn't  give  in  !  It  was  my  infernal  tem- 
per, I  suppose." 

"Oh  I  am  so  sorry!"  Barbara  whis- 
pered. 

"  He  shouldn't  have  spoken  to  me  as  he 
did  when  I  was  his  guest  at  his  owh  ta- 
ble," young  Harding  continued.  "But 
after  all,  he  is  an  old  man,  I  ought  to  have 
remembered  that.  Well,  it's  too  late  ;  it's 
all  over  now  !  " 

"  But  is  it  too  late  ?  Can't  anything  be 
done  ?  " 

He  almost  smiled  at  the  feminine  fail- 
ure to  realize  that  the  night's  work  was 
more  than  a  tiff  which  might  be  made  up 
and  forgotten. 

"Kiss  and  make  friends  —  eh?"  he 
said.  "  Will  you  run  and  fetch  your  un- 
cle ?  " 

The  leaden  little  jest  was  uttered  so 
miserably  that  Barbara  only  sighed  in  an- 
swer. 

"No,"  said  the  young  man,  "it's  all 
over.  Even  if  I  could  apologize  —  and  I 
can't — I  couldn't  s-it  at  his  table  again. 
It   wouldn't    be   possible.      No,    I    must 
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"  And  you  are  sorry  yoa  ever  came  !  " 

"Don't  remind  me  of  that!  I'm  just 
as  sorry  I  came  here  as  that  I  ever  came 
into  the  world  at  all." 

The  old  clock  in  the  dusky  hall  below 
struck  ten  slow  strokes. 

"  This  will  be  good-night  and  good-bye," 
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said  Harding.  "  I  shall  be  gone  before 
you  are  down  in  the  morning." 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  was  thinking  how 
completely  his  bitter  folly  had  exiled  him 
from  her  presence. 

"  You  are  going  home  ?  " 

"  Home  ?  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  By 
the  way,  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  go 
home  to-morrow.  I  may  have  to  stay  an- 
other day  in  Mitchelhurst.  That  depends 
—  I  shall  see  when  the  morning  comes. 
Your  uncle's  jurisdiction  doesn't  extend 
beyond  the  grounds  of  the  Place,  I  sup- 
pose. I  won't  trespass,  he  may  be  very 
sure  of  that,  and  I  won't  stay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood any  longer  than  I  can  help. 
Only,  you  see,  this  is  rather  a  sudden 
change  of  plans." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  the  girl  repeated.  "  I 
hate  to  think  of  your  going  away  like  this. 
I'm  ashamed  !" 

"  No  !  no  !  I'm  rightly  served,  though 
you  needn't  tell  Mr.  Hayes  I  said  so.  I 
was  fool  enough  to  let  my  temper  get  the 
upper  hand,  and  I  must  pay  the  penalty. 
How  I  could  be  such  an  inconceivable 
idiot  —  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
It  was  my  own  fault,  and  the  less  said 
about  it  the  better." 

Barbara  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  it  was  my  fault." 

This  time  Harding  really  smiled,  drear- 
ily enough,  but  still  it  was  a  smile. 

'*  Yours  1 "  he  said.  "  That  never  oc- 
curred to  me.  How  do  you  make  it 
out?" 

"  Well,"  she  said,  looking  down,  and 
tracing  a  joint  of  the  stone  with  the  tip  of 
her  little  embroidered  slipper,  "  it  was 
partly  my  fault,  anyhow." 

This  "  partly  "  seemed  to  point  to  some- 
thing definite. 

"  How  do  you  mean  1 "  he  asked,  look- 
ing curiously  at  her. 

"  I  knew  he  was  cross,"  she  said.  "  I 
knew  it  this  morning,  as  soon  as  he  came 
down,  and  he  generally  gets  worse  and 
worse  all  day.  He  isn't  often  out  of  tem- 
per like  that  —  only  now  and  then.  I 
dare  say  he  will  be  all  right  to-morrow,  or 
perhaps  the  day  after." 

"That's  a  little  late  for  me!"  .said 
Harding. 

"  So  you  see  it  was  my  fault.  I  ought 
to  have  told  you." 

"  Well,  perhaps  if  you  had,  I  might 
have  been  a  trifle  on  my  guard.  I  don't 
know,  I'm  sure.  Yes,  I  wish  you  had 
happened  to  warn  me!  But  you  mustn't 
reproach  yourself.  Miss  Strange,  it  wasn't 
your  fault.  You  didn't  know  what  I  was, 
you  couldn't  be  expected  to  think  of  it." 
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"  But  I  ^/V  think  of  it !  "  Barbara  cried 
remorsefully. 

"You  did.?" 

"Yes.  I  was  thinking  of  it  all  day.  Oh 
how  I  wish  I  had  done  it!  But  I  wasn't 
sure  you  would  like  it  —  I  didn't  know.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  seem"  —  she 
faltered  —  "might  seem  as  if  I  thought 
that  you " 

"I  see!"  Reynold  answered  in  his 
harshest  voice.  "  I  needn't  have  told  you 
just  now  that  I  had  a  devil  of  a  temper  ! " 

Barbara  drew  herself  up  against  the 
wall  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and 
gazed  blankly  at  him. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afraid  !  "  he  said  with  a 
laugh.     "  I'm  not  going  to  hit  you  !  " 

"Don't  talk  like  that!"  she  cried. 
"Oh,  there's  uncle  coming!"  and  turning 
she  fled  back  to  her  own  room.  Harding 
heard  the  steps  below,  and  he  also  went 
off,  not  quite  so  hurriedly,  but  with  long 
strides,  and  vanished  into  the  shadows. 
The  innocent  cause  of  this  alarm  crossed 
the  hall,  from  the  drawing-room  to  the 
study,  banging  the  doors  after  him,  and 
the  lamplight  fell  on  the  deserted  stairs. 

Harding  struck  a  light  and  flung  him- 
self into  a  chair.  Barbara's  words  and 
his  own  mocking  laughter  seemed  still  to 
be  in  the  air  about  him.  The  silence  and 
loneliness  bewildered  him,  he  could  not 
realize  that  his  chance  of  speech  had 
escaped  him,  and  that  Barbara's  entreaty 
must  remain  unanswered.  Her  timid 
self-reproach  had  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  That  the  poor  little  girl  should 
have  trembled  and  been  silent,  lest  he 
should  speak  harshly,  and  then  that  she 
should  blame  herself  so  bitterly  for  her 
cowardice  —  it  was  a  sudden  revelation  to 
Reynold  of  the  ugliness  of  those  black 
moods.of  his.  One  might  have  pictured 
the  evil  power  broken  by  the  shock  of 
this  discovery  and  leaving  shame-stricken 
patience  in  its  place,  or,  at  least,  one  might 
have  imagined  strenuous  resolutions  for 
the  days  to  come.  But  Reynold's  very 
tenderness  was  mixed  with  wrath;  he 
cursed  the  something  in  himself,  yet  not 
himself,  which  had  frightened  Barbara,  he 
could  not  feel  that  he  was  answerable. 
That  she,  of  all  the  world,  should  judge 
him  so,  filled  his  soul  with  a  burning  sense 
of  wrong. 

"  How  could  yon  think  it?"  he  pleaded 
with  her  in  his  thoughts,  "my  dear,  how 
could  yon  think  it?"  And  yet  he  did  not 
blame  her.  Ah  God  !  what  a  bitter,  mis- 
erable wretch  he  had  been  his  whole  life 
through  !  Why  had  no  woman  ever 
how  to  be 


taught  him 


gentle  and  good? 
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He  blamed  neither  Barbara  nor  himself, 
but  a  cruel  fate. 

It  was  not  till  late,  when  he  had  col- 
lected his  things,  and  made  all  ready  for 
his  departure  in  the  morning,  that  he  re- 
membered that  he  would  not  see  her 
again,  that  he  absolutely  could  not  so 
much  as  speak  a  word  to  make  amends. 
He  must  cross  the  threshold  of  the  old 
house  as  early  as  he  possibly  could,  his 
angry  pride  would  not  allow  him  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  and  what  chance  was  there 
that  she  would  be  up  and  dressed  by  then  ? 
It  was  maddening  to  think  of  the  long, 
slow  hours  which  they  would  pass  under 
the  same  roof,  each  hour  gliding  away 
with  its  many  minutes.  And  in  one 
minute  he  could  say  so  much,  if  but  one 
minute  were  granted  him  !  "  But  it  won't 
be,"  he  said  sullenly,  as  he  lay  down  till 
the  dawn  should  come,  "it  isn't  likely." 
And  he  ground  his  teeth  together  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  many  minutes  spent 
in  wrangling  with  Mr.  Hayes,  while  Bar- 
bara waited  alone. 


From  The  Times. 
WILLIAM   THE   SILENT. 

Wednesday,  July  loth,  was  kept  as  a 
great  and  solemn  occasion  in  Holland. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  loth  of 
July,  1584,  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  founder,  champion,  and  mar- 
tyr of  Dutch  independence,  was  basely 
murdered  at  his  house  in  Delft,  by  Bal- 
thazar Gdrard.  This  martyrdom  of  their 
great  national  hero,  the  life  which  it 
crowned,  and  the  deliverance  of  which 
that  life  was  the  instrument  and  its  end 
the  seal,  the  people  of  Holland  are  now 
assembled  in  Delft  to  commemorate. 
There  are  few  places  in  the  world,  per- 
haps, where  an  interval  of  three  eventful 
centuries  has  wrought  such  slight  mate- 
rial changes  as  the  little  Dutch  town  in 
which  William  the  Silent  was  murdered, 
and  in  whose  noble  church  he  lies  buried. 
The  house  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, the  Prinsenhof,  formerly  a  con- 
vent, and  now  a  barrack,  still  stands  un- 
changed, and  the  descendants  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  William  freed  may  still  see  the 
recess  in  which  Gdrard  stood  and  the 
narrovv  staircase  —  so  narrow  that  the 
pistol  of  the  assassin  must  almost  have 
touched  his  victim  —  towards  which  Wil- 
liam was  moving,  when  the  fatal  shot  was 
fired.  But  slight  as  is  the  material.change, 
the  moral  contrast  is  so  vast  as  almost  to 


baffle  imagination  in  the  attempt  to  realize 
it.  In  1584  the  independent  polity  of  the 
United  Netherlands  created  and  sustained 
by  William  the  Silent  was  still  quivering 
•in  every  fibre  with  the  throes  of  that  gi- 
gantic struggle  in  which  it  had  withstood 
the  inhuman  despotism  of  Philip  IL,  and 
resisted  all  his  attempts  to  establish  the 
Inquisition  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
cruelties,  the  treacheries,  the  intrigues, 
the  chicaneries,  which  marked  the  course 
of  that  struggle  were  such  as  no  man  bred 
in  the  ideas  of  to-day  could  believe  if  they 
were  not  established  on  the  irrefragable 
testimony  not  merely  of  those  who  suf- 
fered by  them,  but  even  of  those  who 
practised  them.  The  question  at  issue 
between  Philip  and  his  Flemish  subjects 
was  no  mere  tissue  of  theological  or  met- 
aphysical subtleties.  It  was  a  question 
of  life  and  death,  of  liberty  and  tyranny, 
of  the  most  implacable  resolve  that  ever 
inspired  the  brain  and  armed  the  will  of  a 
bigot  and  a  despot,  of  the  most  unflinch- 
ing resistance  to  cruelty  and  usurpation 
that  ever  sustained  the  fortitude  of  a  pa- 
tient but  determined  people.  The  people 
of  Holland  cannot  but  be  inspired  by  the 
memories  which  illuminate  the  anniver- 
sary they  are  keeping  to-day.  No  people 
in  the  world  ever  maintained  a  more 
heroic  struggle  than  their  forefathers,  to 
none  was  a  nobler  example  of  devotion 
and  patriotism  given  than  that  of  William 
the  Silent.  "As  long  as  he  lived,"  says 
their  latest  historian,  "he  was  the  guiding 
star  of  a  whole  brave  nation,  and  when 
he  died  the  little  children  cried  in  the 
streets."  Assuredly  their  lamentation  was 
neither  unreal  nor  misplaced.  They  had 
lost  the  father  of  their  country,  "Father 
William,"  as  his  people  affectionately  and 
gratefully  called  him,  and  the  hand  that 
had  struck  the  blow  was  bribed  by  the 
treasure  of  Spain.  The  descendants  of 
those  little  children  who  shed  tears  when 
William  died  need,  however,  shed  no  tears 
to-day.  It  is  the  deliverance  of  their 
country  that  they  are  gathered  to  com- 
memorate, and  their  gratitude  for  the 
achievement  whose  results  they  still  enjoy 
will  assuage  their  mourning  for  the  man 
whose  life  and  death  assured  their  free- 
dom. 

William  the  Silent  is,  perhaps,  the  one 
spotless  and  heroic  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  great  struggle  whereby  the  Nether- 
lands were  freed.  It  was  a  contest  of 
giants,  but  the  meed  of  heroism  belongs 
alone,  or  almost  alone,  to  the  victim  of 
Balthazar  Gerard.  In  calling  him  spot- 
less, we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  all  the 
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acts  of  his  life  deserve  unstinted  praise, 
but  regarded  as  a  whole  his  life  presents 
in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt,  cruel,  and  un- 
scrupulous ao;e  an  example  of  civic  virtue, 
of  personal  disinterestedness,  of  unsullied 
patriotism,  of  sustained  devotioo  to  truth 
and  liberty,  of  fortitude  in  adversity,  of 
moderation  in  prosperity,  of  unrivalled 
statecraft  and  consummate  ability  in  af- 
fairs to  which  history  affords  but  few  par- 
allels. It  is  singular  to  note  how  often  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind  the  opposing  ten- 
dencies of  a  particular  age  and  time  seem 
to  be  personified  and  typified  in  the  antag- 
onisms of  individual  men.  Such  a  contrast 
is  exhibited  with  startling  dramatic  com- 
pleteness in  the  careers  of  Philip  II.  and 
William  the  Silent.  They  were  foes  from 
the  outset,  but  their  lifelong  enmity  was 
caused  less  by  personal  antagonism  than 
by  contrast  of  character  and  of  tempera- 
ment and,  in  consequence,  of  their  respec- 
tive relations  to  the  circumstances  of  their 
age  and  time.  Philip  was  born  to  be  an 
inquisitor,  William  to  be  a  liberator.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  Philip  should  ever 
have  become  a  Protestant,  though  he 
would,  it  seems,  have  consented  to  abate 
somewhat  of  his  Catholic  austerity  for  the 
sake  of  the  Imperial  crown.  It  is  equally 
inconceivable  that  William  should  have  re- 
mained a  Catholic  in  the  spiritual  turmoil 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  final  con- 
version to  Protestantism  may  have  been 
quickened  by  his  political  necessities  ;  but 
it  was  not  the  outcome  of  an  easy-going 
indifference  like  the  adoption  of  Catholi- 
cism by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  who  frankly 
avowed  that  Paris  was  well  worth  a  mass. 
No  doubt  it  was  necessary  for  the  cham- 
pion of  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  to 
be  himself  a  .Protestant,  but  William  be- 
came their  champion  because  he  was  al- 
ways in  spirit  and  in  temper  a  Protestant, 
he  did  not  become  a  Protestant  in  order 
to  remain  their  champion.  Philip,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  equally  the  born  cham- 
pion of  the  spirit  and  temper  opposed  to 
Protestantism.  He  was  not  so  much  a 
religious  man  as  a  fanatic,  a  statesman 
whose  whole  policy  was  centred  in  abso- 
lutism and  spiritual  domination.  In- 
deed, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  William, 
in  spite  of  appearances,  was  by  far  the 
more  religious  man  of  the  two.  Philip, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  never  deviated 
from  the  straitest  and  most  rigid  ortho- 
doxy, though  he  could  be  denounced  by 
William  in  that  apology,  which  even 
when  compared  with  the  oratory  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  scathing  philippic  of  the  three,  as 


a  lascivious,  incestuous,  adulterous,  and 
murderous  king.  The  life  of  William,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  not,  perhaps, 
blameless,  if  judged  by  the  purer  stand- 
ards of  the  present  age,  was  comparatively 
one  of  virtue,  moderation,  and  devotion 
to  noble  and  humane  ends  ;  and  his  reli- 
gious faith,  though  by  no  means  consistent 
with  itself  at  different  periods  of  his  life, 
was,  nevertheless,  an  evolution  abun- 
dantly justified  by  its  fruits,  and  controlled 
and  sustained  by  the  slow  and  resistless 
force  of  spiritual  and  moral  conviction. 
At  a  distance  of  three  centuries  it  is  easy 
to  see  which  of  the  two  tendencies  here 
exhibited  and  contrasted  was  destined  to 
prevail  in  the  end;  but  the  case  was  alto- 
gether different  when  the  great  struggle 
began,  and  long  before  it  was  over  even 
William  himself  might  well  have  de- 
spaired. All  the  material  forces  of  a  great 
empire  were  arrayed  on  the  side  of  Philip. 
Spain,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  was 
incontestably  at  the  head  of  the  civilized 
world.  He  was  served  by  the  most  re- 
nowned and  capable  warriors,  by  the  most 
consummate  and  adroit  statesinen.  Wil- 
liam himself  would  have  been  powerless 
to  achieve  success  if  his  skill  had  not 
been  equal  and  his  craft  superior  to  theirs. 
His  cause  was  undoubtedly  the  better,  and 
this  was  what  gave  it  its  strength  and 
endurance,  but  his  material  resources 
wei-e  immeasurably  inferior.  But  fortified 
by  the  inherent  goodness  of  his  cause  and 
trusting  in  his  own  indomitable  persever- 
ance, meeting  intrigue  with  intrigue,  over- 
coming guile  with  guile,  and  opposing  to 
the  tortuous  and  hesitating  policy  of 
Philip,  a  policy  of  his  own  informed  by  a 
knowledge  as  accurate,  and  controlled  by 
a  sagacity  far  more  patient  and  subtle,  he 
baffled  all  Philip's  generals  and  outwitted 
all  his  statesmen,  and  moulded  the  de- 
spised burghers  and  "  beggars  "  of  the 
Netherlands  into  a  nation  which  wrested 
the  sceptre  from  Spain  and  secured  for  it- 
self a  place  among  the  foremost  powers  of 
the  world. 

The  name  of  Philip  II.  cannot  be  popu- 
lar in  the  Netherlands.  The  man  who 
was  responsible  for  the  deaths,  in  every 
circumstance  of  torture,  cruelty,  and  hu- 
miliation, of  thousands  of  peaceful  citi- 
zens whose  only  crime  was  the  desire  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way,  cannot  but 
be  remembered  with  loathing  among  the 
descendants  of  his  victims.  But  sinister 
as  was  the  influence  of  Philip,  and  disas- 
trous as  was  his  policy,  they  were  forces 
contributory  to  the  result  which  made  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  a  free  and  self- 
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reliant  nation.  Philip  was  the  hammer 
and  William  was  the  anvil;  between  the 
two  the  steel  which  was  heated  in  the  fires 
of  the  Inquisition  was  forged,  tempered, 
and  welded  into  the  national  life  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Netherlands.  Each  was 
doubtless  necessary  to  the  result,  but 
though  the  impartial  historian  is  bound 
to  do  justice  to  both,  the  national  grati- 
tude is  not  unjustly  reserved  for  the  na- 
tional champion  and  martyr.  The  work 
which  William  the  Silent  did  he  did  for 
the  most  part  alone.  None  but  he  could 
have  bafHed  Philip  in  his  Cabinet,  his  gen- 
erals in  the  field,  his  statesmen  in  council. 
For  years  the  two  men  lived  in  ostensible 
friendship,  but  Philip,  though  he  was  no 
match  for  William  in  statecraft,  was 
shrewd  enough  to  have  discerned  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  great  opponent  when  they 
were  boys  together  at  the  court  of  his 
father.  William,  on  his  part,  must  have 
known  equally  well  and  equally  early  that 
Philip  was  destined  to  be  his  lifelong  op- 
ponent. It  was  not  for  nothing  that 
Charles  V.  had  trusted  William  with  the 
profoundest  secret  of  State  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy;  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
William  had  early  shown  a  military  capac- 
ity not  unworthy  of  the  greatest  captains 
of  the  age.  The  favor  shown  by  Charles 
to  William,  and  the  youthful  renown  of 
the  latter,  were  enough  of  themselves  to 
provoke  the  enmity  of  the  brooding  and 
suspicious  Philip.  He  could  not  foresee, 
of  course,  all  the  mischief  that  William 
was  destined  to  do  him,  but  the  impatient 
and  contemptuous  rebuke  which  he  ad- 
ministered to  William  as  he  finally  quitted 
the  Netherlands  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
he  already  knew  where  to  look  for  his 
most  dangerous  antagonist.  "As  Philip," 
says  Motley,  "  was  proceeding  on  board 
the  ship  which  was  to  bear  him  forever 
from  the  Netherlands  his  eyes  lighted  up- 
on the  prince.  His  displeasure  could  no 
longer  be  restrained.  With  angry  face 
he  turned  upon  him,  and  bitterly  re- 
proached him  for  having  thwarted  all  his 
plans  by  means  of  his  secret  intrigues. 
William  replied  with  humility  that  every- 
thing which  had  taken  place  had  been 
done  through  the  regular  and  natural 
movements  of  the  States.  Upon  this  the 
king,  boiling  with  rage,  seized  the  prince 
by  the  wrist,  and  shaking  it  violently,  ex- 
claimed in  Spanish,  'No  los  estados,  ma 
vos,  vos,  vos  ! '  "  The  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust of  Philip  were  not  ill-founded.  A 
few  months  before  William  had  been  sent 
to  the  court  of  France,  as  a  hostage  for 
the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Chateau- 


Cambresis.  In  an  unguarded  moment, 
during  a  hunting  expedition,  Henry  II.  of 
France  had  revealed  to  the  taciturn  prince 
the  existence  of  a  secret  convention  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Huguenots.  William  said 
nothing,  and  his  countenance  exhibited 
no  surprise  at  the  revelation  ;"  but  when 
Philip  reproached  the  prince  at  Flushing 
in  the  manner  above  described  he  knew, 
and  William  knew  that  he  knew,  that  the 
terrible  secret  had  been  revealed  to  the 
silent  and  vigilant  statesman  whose  life 
was  henceforth  devoted  to  the  discovery 
and  frustration  of  his  plans. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  narrate  the  life 
of  William  the  Silent  in  detail.  We  are 
concerned  rather  with  his  policy  and 
character,  and,  in  relation  to  the  present 
anniversary,  with  the  tragedy  which 
brought  his  career  to  a  close.  No  space 
at  our  command  would  enable  us  to  do 
justice  to  the  romantic  and  heroic  circum- 
stances of  a  life  so  various  and  eventful 
as  that  of  the  great  liberator  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. It  was  not  for  years  after  their 
stormy  parting  at  Flushing  that  the  overt 
antagonism  of  the  two  men  was  revealed. 
William  at  that  time  was  a  Catholic,  and 
content  to  remain  in  the  faith  he  had 
adopted  as  a  favorite  of  Charles  V.  Even 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second  marriage, 
two  years  later,  with  the  Protestant  prin- 
cess Anna  of  Saxony  he  still  showed  him- 
self a  loyal  Catholic  and  subject  of  Philip 
by  some  rather  questionable  negotiations 
on  the  subject  of  her  religious  privileges. 
He  would  not  bind  himself  by  a  deed 
which  the  friends  of  the  princess  desired 
him  to  sign,  though  he  gave  a  verbal  un- 
dertaking to  the  same  effect.  In  fact,  at 
thistime  he  was  not  the  patriot  and  the 
man  of  profoundly  religious  temper  which 
he  afterwards  became.  He  was  brought 
up  in  an  age  and  country  of  brilliant  rev- 
elry and  display,  and  he  himself  in  his 
early  years  was  as  brilliant  a  reveller  as 
any.  It  was  only  in  tribulation  and  ad- 
versity that  his  character  was  purified  and 
sobered,  and  so  little  at  this  time  did  he 
take  religious  differences  seriously  that 
when,  immediately  after  his  marriage,  the 
electress  entreated  that  he  would  not  per- 
vert her  niece  from  the  paths  of  the  true 
religion  he  replied,  with  almost  contemp- 
tuous flippancy :  "She  shall  not  be  trou- 
bled with  such  melancholy  things.  In- 
stead of  Holy  Writ  she  shall  read  Ama- 
dis  de  Gaule,  and  such  books  of  pastime 
which  discourse  de  amore^  and  instead  of 
knitting  and  sewing  she  shall  learn  to 
dance  a  galliarde  and  such  curtoisies  as 
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are  the  mode  of  our  country  and  suitable 
to  her  rank."  In  politics  also  William 
strove  long  and  anxiously  to  avoid  an  open 
rupture  with  Philip.  Throughout  the 
regency  of  Margaret  of  Parma  he  was 
constant  and  earnest  in  his 'endeavors  to 
establish  an  acceptable  modus  vivendi,  to 
induce  Philip  to  abstain  from  establishing 
the  Inquisition,  and  to  organize  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  liberties  of  the  people  without 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  Philip, 
however,  was  inexorable.  The  man  who 
had  celebrated  his  return  to  Spain  by  an 
auto  da  fe  \v2is,  not  likely  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Protestant  "beggars"  of  the 
Netherlands.  Even  his  sister  Margaret 
was  too  lenient  for  him  and  was  at  last 
replaced  in  the  regency  by  the  infamous 
Alva.  Then  it  was  that  William  gave  up 
the  hope  of  reconciliation  and  compro- 
mise. He  retired  to  Germany  after  vainly 
endeavoring  to  persuade  his  friend  Eg- 
mont  to  follow  his  example.  Egmont, 
Horn,  and  others  were  arrested,  con- 
demned, and  ultimately  executed.  When 
the  wily  Granvelle,  who  had  been  Mar- 
garet of  Parma's  chief  counsellor  in  the 
regency,  heard  that  Orange  had  escaped, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Then  if  the  duke  has  not 
caught  him,  he  has  caught  nothing."  It 
was  the  failure  of  Egmont's  mission  that 
convinced  William  that  nothing  was  to  be 
expected  from  Philip.  When  Egmont  re- 
turned and  reported  in  the  Council  the 
result  of  his  negotiation,  *'  Now,"  said 
William,  "we  shall  see  the  beginning  of 
a  great  tragedy."  The  remaining  years  of 
his  life  were  the  fulfilment  of  his  predic- 
tion and  his  death  was  the  catastrophe  of 
the  tragedy  he  had  foreseen.  From  this 
time  forth  his  life  was  a  long  martyrdom, 
only  sustained  by  the  growing  strength  of 
his  religious  convictions  and  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

We  cannot  dwell  at  length  here  on  the 
warlike  exploits  of  William.  His  military 
fame  is  established  by  the  fact  that  he 
baffled  such  captains  as  Alva,  as  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  Alexander  of  Par- 
ma. "Alva,"  writes  one  whose  enthusi- 
asm is  inspired  by  the  glowing  page  of 
Motley,  "  was  his  earliest  antagonist ;  and 
the  gaunt  and  shallow  duke  was  one 
of  Charles's  veterans.  Till  he  came  to 
the  Netherlands,  he  had  never  been  worst- 
ed ;  on  many  a  pagan  and  Christian  bat- 
tlefield he  had  triumphed ;  more  than  once 
his  eagle  eye  and  tiger-like  heart  had 
nerved  his  beaten  soldiers,  turned  the 
tide  of  victory,  and  saved  the  monarchy. 
Vehement    and    bloodthirsty   by   nature, 


only  on  the  battlefield  did  he  manifest 
perfect  self-restraint.  The  ferocious  exe- 
cutioner, who  sent  maidens  and  matrons 
to  the  stake,  who  spilt  the  blood  of  the 
tenderest  and  noblest  like  water,  never 
threw  away  the  life  of  a  single  trooper. 
.  .  .  But  even  Alva,  everywhere  else  the 
victor,  left  the  Netherlands  a  baffled  man. 
Don  John  of  Austria,  who  followed  him, 
did  not  fare  better.  The  beautiful  and 
fascinating  son  of  the  emperor,  the  hero 
of  Lepanto,  who  had  captured  the  sacred 
standard  of  the  Prophet,  and  shaken  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crescent,  was  foiled  and 
outwitted  by  the  subtle  brain  of  William. 
And  even  the  splendid  military  genius  of 
Alexander  of  Parma,  the  most  patient, 
temperate,  fearless,  and  unscrupulous  of 
men,  could  not  turn  the  scale  against  the 
Netherlander.  With  a  few  foreign  mer- 
cenaries who  could  not  be  relied  on,  and 
a  few  unarmed  burghers  who  could,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  drove  back  the  invinci- 
ble legions  of  Spain,  led  by  their  most 
consummate  captains." 

The  result  of  William's  resistance  to  all 
the  might  of  Spain,  to  all  the  skill  of  her 
generals,  and  all  the  statecraft  of  her  ruler 
was  finally  established  and  recorded  in 
the  Union  of  Utrecht,  that  charter  of  the 
United  Provinces  whose  acceptance  at 
Utrecht  by  the  national  representatives 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1579,  was  com- 
memorated in  Holland  five  years  ago,  as 
the  death  of  William  is  being  commemo- 
rated to-day.  From  that  time  forward  the 
power  of  Spain  was  virtually  at  an  end, 
though  the  Act  of  Abjuration  repudiating 
the  sovereignty  of  Philip  was  not  issued 
till  two  years  later  by  the  deputies  assem- 
bled at  the  Hague,  nor  was  it  till  thirty 
years  had  elapsed  that  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  Spain  in  1609.  Philip,  how- 
ever, could  not  or  would  not  accept  defeat. 
He  still  believed,  and  Granvelle — who 
had  early  discerned  and  long  observed 
William's  rare  political  capacity  —  en- 
couraged him  in  the  belief,  that  the  re- 
moval of  William  would  result  in  the 
collapse  of  the  revolt.  He,  therefore, 
willingly  listened  to  Granvelle's  advice 
that  a  price  should  be  publicly  put  on  the 
prince's  head.  Granvelle,  who  after  all 
can  but  have  imperfectly  gauged  the 
strength  of  William's  character,  professed 
to  think  that  the  fear  of  assassination 
would  paralyze  William's  policy  and  might 
even  lead  to  his  death  by  his  own  hand. 
Philip  and  his  crafty  counsellors  little 
knew  the  stuff  of  which  William  was 
made  or  the  fortitude  to  which  adversity 
had  tempered  him.     They  did  not  shrink, 
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however,  from  the  act  which  has  branded 
them  with  infamy.  Cardinal  Granvelle 
drew  up  the  ban  which  denounced  Wil- 
liam as  a  "wretched  hypocrite"  and 
traitor.  After  reciting  the  catalogue  of 
his  alleged  crimes,  this  monstrous  docu- 
ment concluded  as  follows:  "  f'or  these 
causes  we  declare  him  traitor  and  mis- 
creant, enemy  of  ourselves  and  of  the  coun- 
try. As  such  we  banish  him  perpetually 
from  all  our  realms,  forbidding  all  our  sub- 
jects, of  whatever  quality,  to  communicate 
with  him  openly  or  privately  —  to  adminis- 
ter to  him  victuals,  drink,  fire,  or  other  ne- 
cessaries. We  allow  all  to  injure  him  in 
property  or  life.  We  expose  the  said 
William  of  Nassau  as  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  giving  his  property  to  all  who 
may  seize  it.  And  if  any  one  of  our  sub- 
jects or  any  stranger  should  be  found  suf- 
ficiently generous  of  heart  to  rid  us  of 
this  pest,  delivering  him  to  us,  alive  or 
dead,  or  taking  his  life,  we  will  cause  to 
be  furnished  to  him  immediately  after 
the  deed  shall  have  been  done,  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  in  gold. 
If  he  have  committed  any  crime,  however 
heinous,  we  promise  to  pardon  him  ;  and 
if  he  be  not  already  noble,  we  will  ennoble 
him  for  his  valor." 

Such  was  the  document,  whose  issue 
by  the  command  of  Philip,  resulted  after 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  in  the  mur- 
der of  William  by  Balthazar  Gdrard,  on 
the  loth  of  July,  1584.  But  William  was 
not  daunted  by  it ;  he  pursued  his  course 
undisturbed,  and  his  life  had  been  too 
often  in  danger  for  him  to  pay  any  serious 
heed  to  the  plots  of  hired  murderers.  "  1 
am  in  the  hands  of  God,"  he  said,  in  that 
famous  apology  which  was  his  prompt 
answer  to  Philip's  ban,  "  my  worldly  goods 
and  my  life  have  long  since  been  dedi- 
cated to  his  service.  He  will  dispose  of 
them  as  seems  best  for  his  glory  and  my 
salvation.  .  .  .  Would  to  God,"  he  said, 
in  conclusion,  addressing  the  people  whom 
he  had  saved,  "that  my  perpetual  banJsh- 
ment  or  even  my  death  could  bring  you  a 
true  deliverance  from  so  many  calamities. 
Oh,  how  consoling  would  be  such  banish- 
ment—  how  sweet  such  a  death!  For 
why  have  I  exposed  my  property?  Was 
it  that  I  might  enrich  myself."*  Why  have 
I  lost  ray  brothers?  Was  it  that  I  might 
find  new  ones?  Why  have  I  left  my  son 
so  long  a  prisoner?  Can  you  give  me 
another?  Why  have  I  put  my  life  so 
often  in  danger  ?  What  reward  can  I 
hope  after  my  long  services,  and  the  al- 
most total  wreck  of  my  earthly  fortunes, 
if  not  the  prize  of  having  acquired,  perhaps 


at  the  expense  of  my  life,  your  liberty? 
If  then,  my  masters,  you  judge  that  my 
absence  or  my  death  can  serve  you,  be- 
hold me  ready  to  obey.  Command  me  — 
send  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  —  I  will 
obey.  Here  is  my  head,  over  which  no 
prince,  no  monarch,  has  power  but  your- 
selves. Dispose  of  it  for  your  good,  for 
the  preservation  of  your  republic,  but  if 
you  judge  that  the  moderate  amount  of 
experience  and  industry  which  is  in  me, 
if  you  judge  that  the  remainder  of  my 
property  and  of  my  life  can  yet  be  of  ser- 
vice to  you,  I  dedicate  them  afresh  to 
you  and  to  the  country." 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  William 
encountered  the  dastardly  menaces  of 
Philip.  The  true  temper  of  the  man  and 
the  true  lesson  of  his  life  are  exhibited  in 
these  touching  words.  Je  inaiiitiendrai 
was  his  family  motto;  Scevis  tranqiiillus 
in  undis  was  the  device  he  chose  to  sym- 
bolize his  imperturbable  endurance,  and 
he  remained  steadfast  and  tranquil  and 
moderate  to  the  end.  Jaureguy,  one  of  his 
would-be  assassins,  whose  bullet  passed 
through  both  his  cheeks  at  Antwerp,  was 
taken  red-handed  by  his  attendants.  Wil- 
liam would  not  allow  either  Jaureguy  or 
his  accomplices  to  be  tortured,  though 
torture  was  a  recognized  and  permitted 
punishment  of  the  time,  for  nothing  more 
showed  William's  superiority  to  his  con- 
temporaries than  his  total  lack  of  Vindic- 
tiveness  and  his  genuine  toleration  of 
spirit.  Alone  in  his  generation,  he  real- 
ized and  practised  that  tolerant  temper 
which  gave  to  the  Reformation  its  perma- 
nent vitality  as  an  irresistible  element  of 
human  progress.  None  but  he  in  his 
time,  or  for  long  afterwards,  could  have 
written  to  the  magistracy  of  Middleburg 
in  language  which  takes  us  at  once  from 
the  age  of  Philip  and  the  Inquisition  into 
the  region  of  ideas  not  too  readily  ac- 
cepted after  three  centuries  have  passed  : 
"  We  declare  to  you  that  you  have  no 
right  to  trouble  yourselves  with  any  man's 
conscience  so  long  as  nothing  is  done  to 
cause  private  harm  or  public  scandal." 
We  are  content  to  leave  the  character  of 
William  the  Silent  to  be  judged  by  these 
remarkable  words.  He  died  by  the  bullet 
of  Gdrard,  and  the  family  of  his  assassin 
was  rewarded  and  ennobled  by  Philip. 
His  last  words  were,  "  O  my  God,  have 
mercy  on  this  poor  people."  For  a  time 
it  might  have  seemed  as  if  Philip  had 
conquered  and  as  if  the  life  of  William 
the  Silent  had  been  lived  and  sacrificed 
in  vain.  But  the  descendants  of  those 
poor  people  for  whom  William  prayed  for 
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mercy  with  his  dying  breath  know  now, 
and  will  acknowledge  to-day  with  national 
thankfulness,  that  Philip  was  finally  de- 
feated in  the  hour  of  his  apparent  triumph, 
and  that  the  prayer  of  his  victim  was  an- 
swered a  thousandfold. 


From  Tinsley's  Magazine. 
THREE  DAYS  AMONGST  THE  DUTCHMEN. 

If  you  have  any  notion  of  visiting  Am- 
sterdam, let  me  counsel  you  not  to  go 
through  a  course  of  guide-books  before 
you  do  so.  Read  very  sparingly  on  the 
subject  until  you  have  seen  the  place. 
And,  in  particular,  eschew  the  compilers 
of  the  descriptive  (and  discursive)  hand- 
books, who  rhapsodize  on  the  Amsterdam 
of  the  past  with  an  apparently  honest  be- 
lief that  they  are  describing  the  Amster- 
dam of  the  present.  Baedeker,  who  sticks 
to  his  facts,  and  never  tries  fine  writing, 
is  the  only  guide.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
in  looking  on  the  canvas  of  Teniers, 
Brouwer,  or  Ian  Steen,  to  imagine  that 
Amsterdam  — the  city  of  the  ninety  islands 
and  the  three  hundred  bridges  —  was  at 
some  time  or  other  an  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque place.  Beautiful  it  never  could  have 
been,  and  certainly  not  "pretty;"  but  in 
its  old  days  there  must  have  been  a  rare 
and  peculiar  charm  about  its  streets  and 
buildings,  and  the  people  who  inhabited 
them  —  a  quaint,  irregular  charm  ;  humor- 
ous, fantastic,  sentimental ;  with  an  abun- 
dance of  sober  coloring,  and  the  teeming 
evidences  —  on  the  canals,  in  the  markets 
and  the  alehouses  —  of  a  hearty,  lusty 
life.  But  between  the  Amsterdam  of  yes- 
terday and  the  Amsterdam  of  to-day  there 
is  hardly  the  ghost  of  a  likeness.  The 
modern  city  is  a  very  modern  one  indeed  ; 
a  thriving  commercial  place,  with  only  an 
occasional  and  more  or  less  accidental 
picturesqueness  in  its  streets,  and  no  pic- 
turesqueness  at  all  in  its  people. 

I  saw  it  under  a  gala  aspect,  when  I 
went  there  in  a  journalistic  capacity,  in 
the  spring  of  last  year,  to  describe  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition, 
Let  us  dismiss  the  Exhibition  as  briefly  as 
possible.  The  king  was  to  open  it,  but,  if 
1  may  presume  to  say  so,  his  Majesty  was 
in  a  somewhat  unkindly  mood,  having 
been  compelled  on  account  of  the  open- 
ing ceremony  to  remain  in  Amsterdam  — 
which  I  am  told  he  hates  —  for  d  least  a 
week  beyond  the  day  he  had  fixed  for  his 
departure  to  the  Hague.  Consequently 
every  one  connected  with  the  Exhibition 


(committee,  commissioners,  exhibitor,  and 
all)  was  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  com- 
plete the  preparations,  and  let  the  king  go 
his  way  to  the  Hague.  But  hurry  ended 
in  confusion,  and  when  the  day  arrived 
nothing  was  ready.  Postpone  the  open- 
ing for  a  week  ?  By  no  means.  The  bur- 
gomaster felt  that  his  office,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  head,  would  be  endangered  by 
any  suggestion  of  that  sort;  his  Majesty 
having  hinted,  indeed,  that  if  the  Exhibi- 
tion could  not  be  got  ready  by  the  day 
named,  he  would  go  his  way,  and  let  it 
open  itself  as  best  it  might. 

So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let 
the  king  open  an  exhibition  in  which  there 
was  little  except  packing-cases  exhibited. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  with  due 
solemnity,  the  king  and  his  suite  stalking 
gravely  through  a  mile  or  more  of  empty 
courts  ;  the  burgomaster  pausing  at  inter- 
vals to  assure  his  Majesty  that  in  this  de- 
partment or  the  other  there  would  be  some 
extraordinarily  fine  things  to  see  in  a  week 
or  two.  The  king  read  his  speech,  said 
he  had  no  doubt  the  exhibition  was,  or 
would  be,  the  finest  ever  seen;  and,  after 
bestowing  a  private  frown  on  the  burgo- 
master, got  into  his  carriage,  and  was 
whisked  away  by  six  bay  horses  to  the 
palace. 

Meanwhile,  the  city  being  enfeie,\ht 
streets  and  the  people  showed  themselves 
at  their  gayest.  The  little  policemen, 
dressed  something  like  the  men  of  our 
London  fire  brigade,  and  looking  as  if 
they  neglected  the  barber  sadly,  had  lively 
work  to  keep  the  crowd  in  order,  a  duty 
which  they  performed  with  unnecessary 
roughness,  pushing  and  bawling,  and  us- 
ing their  truncheons  freely,  to  all  of  which 
the  people  submitted  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience. The  cheer  which  they  raised  when 
the  king  went  by  was  hearty  enough,  but 
lacked  volume  ;  and  altogether  they  did 
not  strike  one  as  a  very  able-bodied  crowd. 
With  the  citizens  were  mingled  numbers 
of  country-folk;  the  men  in  blouses  and 
high  caps,  with  their  hair  cut  square ;  the 
women  in  the  cleanest  and  stiffest  of 
prints,  with  great  overarching  caps  or 
bonnets,  many  of  them  wearing  the  head- 
dresses of  solid  gold,  which  are  the  dear- 
est of  their  household  gods.  I  was  taken 
in  tow  for  an  hour  or  two  by  a  commis- 
sioner of  police,  a  little  brisk,  pock-marked 
man,  who  appeared  to  have  visited  most 
countries  under  the  sun,  and  discoursed 
about  the  novels  of  Thackeray  in  a, patois 
which  was  not  only  Dutch  but  double- 
Dutch  to  me. 

The  crowd  filled  all  the  streets,  but  be- 
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haved  itself  in  a  quiet,  sober  manner.  All 
the  caf^s,  beer-shops,  and  other  places  of 
refreshment  were  open,  and  thronjjed,  but 
during  the  whole  of  that  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding days,  I  saw  but  one  drunken  per- 
son. Let  me  say  in  the  same  breath  that 
I  encountered  only  one  beggar. 

In  one  particular,  and  one  only,  did  the 
Dutch  crowd  remind  me  of  an  English 
crowd.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  what 
to  do  with  themselves  on  a  holiday.  They 
dawdled  through  the  streets,  and  stood  in 
groups  at  the  corners,  and  strolled  in  and 
out  of  the  cafes,  but  did  not  seem  to  be 
animated  by  any  definite  purpose  ;  and  in 
fact  gave  one  the  notion  that  they  re- 
garded the  holiday  rather  as  a  nuisance 
than  otherwise.  But  there  was  no  brawl- 
ing, no  horseplay,  no  hustling  of  women 
on  the  pavement,  no  bawling  of  rowdy 
songs;  they  were,  in  short,  save  in  the 
circumstance  mentioned,  as  little  like  an 
English  Bank-holiday  crowd  as  possible. 

At  night  the  streets  were  illuminated, 
and  my  romanticism,  which  had  already 
sustained  some  pretty  severe  shocks,  was 
almost  entirely  dispelled  when  I  came  up- 
on a  quaint  old-fashioned  square  brilliantly 
lighted  by  electricity.  An  arc-lamp  was 
the  last  thing  I  had  expected  to  find  in 
Amsterdam. 

I  had  selected  the  Kalver  Straat  for  my 
evening  promenade;  it  is  the  Regent 
Street  of  Amsterdam,  and  here  I  had  been 
informed  by  the  author  of  an  imaginative 
guide-book  that  I  should  find  a  typical 
Dutch  crowd,  with  wide  felt  hats,  "  rolling 
bellies,"  long  pipes,  and  all  the  other 
characteristics  of  the  Dutch  people  of  his- 
tory or  fable.  Judge  of  my  disappoint- 
ment when  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of, 
a  crowd  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
persons  in  frock-coats  and  chimney-pot 
hats  !  From  that  moment  my  dream  was 
finally  broken;  I  relinquished  for  good 
and  all  the  Amsterdam  of  my  imaginings. 
But  though  the  *'  dead  past  "  have  *'  buried 
their  dead  "  here  as  in  so  many  other  of 
the  European  cities  of  history,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  the  Dutch  capital  of 
to-day  has  nothing  of  interest  for  a  for- 
eigner. 

The  city  itself,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is 
a  wonder  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  con- 
tinues to  stand,  and  to  present  a  solid 
front,  thanks  only  to  the  energy  of  its  in- 
habitants. You  might  think,  as  you 
walked  through  most  of  its  streets,  that 
its  foundations  were  no  different  from 
those  of  other  cities  ;  and  you  are  sur- 
prised when  you  learn  for  the  first  time 
that  it  rests  on  no  more  solid  basis  than  a 


number  of  wooden  posts,  or  piles,  firmly 
driven  into  a  soil  of  loose  sand  and  loam. 
If  the  pile-driving  were  not  very  well 
done,  and  this  singular  sub-structure 
when  once  laid  were  not  constantly  looked 
to,  the  entire  city  would  very  soon  be 
embedded  in  mud,  and  soon  after  that 
drowned  in  water.  Some  fifty  years  ago, 
one  of  the  biggest  buildings  in  the  place 
did  literally  sink  out  of  sight,  and  vanish 
as  completely  as  Boehmer's  diamond  neck- 
lace, when,  through  the  agency  of  the 
"dramaturgic  countess,"  that  distin- 
guished bauble  was  whisked  through  the 
horn-gate  of  dreams. 

Any  one  who  has  visited  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  salt-working  districts  of 
Cheshire,  where,  owing  to  the  continuous 
withdrawal  of  the  liquid  brine  which  floats 
beneath  the  soil,  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  give  way,  and  the  houses  them- 
selves assume  all  sorts  of  desperate  atti- 
tudes, may  have  a  notion  of  the  aspect  of 
many  of  the  streets  in  Amsterdam,  where 
every  other  house  is  more  or  less  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  pleasant  for  the  occupants,  but  it  is 
curious  enough  to  look  at. 

Vexed  with  the  crowd  in  the  streets, 
because  it  was  not  at  least  as  old  as  Rem- 
brandt, I  turned  into  one  of  the  numerous 
little  cafes,  and  from  that  into  another, 
until  I  came  to  the  well-known  Cafd  Kras- 
napolski,  the  best  place ,of  the  kind^n  the 
city.  It  has  the  electric  light,  and  is  very 
new  in  style,  but  a  comfortable  place,  with 
nothing  gaudy  or  garish  in  its  decorations, 
and  offering  as  hearty  a  welcome  to  the 
working  man  and  his  family,  as  to  the 
young  gentlemen  about  town  who  are 
amongst  its  regular  habitiiis.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  indeed  to  see  a  couple  of 
young  Dutch  "  mashers  "  in  evening  dress 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  a  peasant 
in  his  blue  shirt  and  high  cap.  Smoking 
and  tippling  are  the  order  of  the  evening, 
immoderate  smoking  and  very  moderate 
tippling.  The  place  is  packed  as  in  a 
London  music-hall,  but  the  people  are 
more  agreeable  company  than  an  average 
audience  at  the  Oxford,  the  Pavilion,  or 
the  Canterbury. 

I  visited  some  Dutch  music-halls,  by 
the  way,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable 
number  in  the  principal  streets  ;  small 
primitive  places,  for  the  most  part,  bare 
of  decoration,  and  offering  no  particular 
attractions  either  on  the  stage  or  else- 
where. The  audience  sat  on  narrow 
wooden  benches,  smoked  cigars  at  about 
a  farthing  a  piece,  drank  German  beer 
and  cura^oa,  and  occasionally  joined  with 
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great  gusto  in  a  guttural  chorus,  which  it 
would  break  all  the  teeth  in  an  English- 
man's head  to  attempt. 

There  were  no  opportunities  at  that 
time  for  a  peep  at  the  Dutch  national 
drama,  for  with  the  commencement  of 
the  summer  season  the  principal  theatres 
close  their  doors.  Madame  Bernhardt 
was  playing  in  "  Frou  Frou,"  but  one  did 
not  go  to  Amsterdam  to  see  Madame 
Bernhardt. 

There  was,  however,  a  notable  musical 
performance  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  the  exhibition  was  opened,  to  which 
the  burgomaster  and  Town  Council,  who 
organized  it,  invited  the  king  and  queen, 
the  members  of  the  court  and  aristocracy, 
and  all  the  foreign  guests  of  distinction 
(including  the  journalists).  The  theatre 
was  a  blaze  of  jewels,  rich  uniforms,  and 
brilliant  dresses  ;  but,  putting  courtesy  on 
one  side,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  point 
of  good  looks,  the  Dutch  nobility  assem- 
bled there  offered  as  striking  a  spectacle 
of  the  absence  of  them  as  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  witness.  I  never  before  saw  so 
much  plainness  gathered  under  one  roof. 

I  would  have  said  something  about  the 
performance  itself,  had  not  my  attention 
been  wholly  distracted  from  the  stage  by 
the  efforts  of  the  burgomaster  to  keep 
the  king  from  falling  asleep  over  his  pro- 
gramme. In  the  privacy  of  a  "box,"  his 
Majesty  would  presumably  have  been  suf- 
fered to  sleep  in  peace;  but  on  this'occa- 
sion  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  posted 
on  a  red  tribune  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
theatre,  where  every  eye  might  see  him. 
"  If  he  nods  he  is  lost,"  the  burgomaster 
seemed  to  reason  with  himself;  so  when- 
ever the  royal  head  began  to  incline,  either 
forwards  or  backwards,  or  to  the  right  or 
the  left,  he  was  ready  with  some  pretty 
little  joke  or  comment,  which  served  to 
keep  off  the  catastrophe.  "  Has  your 
Majesty  heard  this  one?  "he  seemed  to 
say,  as  he  bent  over  the  great  gilt  chair, 
and  I  am  sure  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  pleasure  at  the  burgomaster's  success 
when  the  face  of  the  king  brightened  in 
response,  and  he  gave  vent  to  a  low 
chuckle.  This  was  the  only  Dutch  the- 
atre I  saw. 

There  was  one  other  entertainment  in 
connection  with  the  exhibition  which  I 
should  like  to  refer  to,  for  it  was  the 
pleasantest  of  all.  This  was  the  recep- 
tion given  at  the  Krasnapolski  by  the 
journalists  of  Amsterdam  to  their  foreign 
brethren  of  the  quill.  The  city  swarmed 
with  special  correspondents  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.     The  leading  newspa- 
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pers  in  nearly  all  the  chief  cities  of  Eu- 
rope had  their  representative  —  there 
were  several  from  America,  and  one  at 
least  from  the  antipodes.  All  of  these 
were  gathered  at  the  Krasnapolski  one 
evening,  and  a  very  curious  assemblage  it 
was.  The  late  Mr.  Cobden,  you  may  re- 
member, was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  a 
wish  that  all  the  newspaper  men  in  Lon- 
don could  be  collected  in  Hyde  Park,  that 
the  citizens   might  go  there  "and  see  by 

what  a  d d    ugly  set   of  fellows  they 

were  governed."  I  found  myself  wonder- 
ing what  Cobden  would  have  said  or 
thought  had  he  been  present  at  the  Kras- 
napolski that  evening.  There  were  no 
strictures  as  to  costume,  so  it  need  scarce- 
ly be  said  that  the  wearers  of  white  ties 
and  clean  shirt  fronts  were  in  a  minority. 
Coffee,  wine,  and  lager  beer  flowed  in 
abundance,  pipes  were  not  tabooed,  and 
towards  the  middle  of  the  evening  you 
could  hardly  see  across  the  room  for 
smoke.  Speeches  were  made,  and  healths 
proposed,  in  a  score  of  languages;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  a  second  Pentecost  in  re- 
gard to  the  variety  of  tongues  that  were 
uttered.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  proceedings,  ex- 
cept that  we  all  invited  the  editor  of  the 
Handelsblad,  our  principal  host,  to  visit 
us  at  the  offices  of  our  respective  news- 
papers;  who,  if  he  ever  sets  out  to  re- 
spond to  those  invitations,  will  spend  the 
rest  of  his  days,  like  Cain,  a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Progress  through  the  streets  of  Amster- 
dam is  not  difficult  when  you  have  become 
very  slightly  acquainted  with  them.  The 
names  are  written  plainly  everywhere,  and 
a  little  study  of  the  map  enables  the  stran- 
ger to  find  his  bearings  readily  enough. 
Asking  your  way  is  of  no  use  at  all  unless 
you  know  something  more  of  the  language 
than  can  be  learned  in  the  pages  of  Bae- 
deker; for  though  you  might  easily  learn 
to  say,  '■'•Mag  ik  u  vragen,  hoe ga  ik  naar 
....?"  which  means,  "May  I  ask  you 
how  I  am  to  go  to  ...  ?"  you  might  go 
on  asking  it  for  a  week  without  having 
the  least  idea  of  what  was  said  in  reply; 
and  the  Dutch  are  not  sufficiently  fertile 
in  pantomime  to  give  direction  by  the  aid 
of  signs.  If  in  great  difficulty,  you  may 
fall  back  on  the  tramcars,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, and  used  by  everybody.  The 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  had  a  suite  of 
rooms  at  the  hotel  where  I  stayed  (I  was 
a  good  deal  nearer  the  sky  than  her  Maj- 
esty) stepped  into  the  car  in  which  I  was 
jaunting  one  afternoon  as  unconcernedly 
as  though  she  had  been  a  burgher's  wife. 
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No  reference  to  the  streets  of  Amster- 
dam would  be  satisfactory  without  a  word 
on  the  canals.  The  canals  are  an  unmiti- 
gated nuisance.  They  may  be  all  very 
well  in  the  winter,  if  the  frost  be  hard 
enough  to  freeze  them,  but  as  soon  as  the 
weather  begins  to  grow  warm,  they  give 
out  an  odor  like  that  which  the  Scriptures 
tell  us  is  emitted  by  the  deeds  of  the 
wicked.  They  cut  the  city  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  are  of  course  only  to  be  crossed 
at  regular  intervals  by  the  aid  of  bridges; 
so  that  the  pedestrian  wanting  to  get  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other,  is  lia- 
ble to  be  sent  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
out  of  his  way  before  he  can  do  so.  At 
night,  in  a  dark  street,  they  are  to  be 
approached  warily,  for  a  false  tep  or  a 
stumble  against  the  stone  pillars  to  which 
the  boats  and  barges  are  moored  would 
be  apt  to  send  one  head  foremost  into  the 
water.  But  the  quaint  craft  that  ply  their 
sluggish  waters  have  a  character  and  in- 
terest of  their  own,  and  the  mingling  of 
town  life  with  the  life  of  the  river  is  curi- 
ous enough  in  the  streets  where  the  ca- 
nals are  found. 

It  is  necessary,  in  trying  to  get  some 
dim  and  hazy  notion  of  the  city  as  it  might 
once  have  been,  to  plunge  far  into  the 
maze  of  narrow,  winding  streets  in  the 
centre,  and  from  these  to  work  one's  way 
steadily  to  the  outskirts.  Pursued  on 
some  such  plan  as  this,  one's  search  has 
a  chance  of  being  rewarded.  You  could 
note  the  market  at  the  end  of  the  Klove- 
niersburgwal,  WMth  a  variety  of  cheap 
goods  exposed  on  stalls,  or  spread  on 
matting  on  the  ground  ;  and  at  one  corner 
of  the  market,  a  mediaeval  building  in  red 
brick,  with  its  five  round  towers,  which 
was  a  gate  of  the  city  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

Crossing  the  canal,  you  would  find  your- 
self soon  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  which, 
for  its  uncleanliness  if  for  nothing  else, 
is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  Rhap- 
sodical tourists  are  still  found  who  go 
into  ecstasies  over  the  shock-headed,  evil- 
smelling  Jews,  and  their  quarter,  which 
they  have  diligently  converted  into  one 
huge  pigsty;  but  the  cleanly  Dutchmen 
have  neither  eye  nor  nose  for  the  virtues 
of  a  people  who  are  filthy  and  not 
ashamed.  The  Jews  form  one-tenth  of 
the  whole  population  of  Amsterdam,  and 
contribute  probably  nine-tenths  of  its 
dirt.  Indeed  there  is  very  little  dirt  to 
be  met  with,  except  in  the  Jews'  quarter. 
They  have  ten  or  a  dozen  synagogues, 
the  largest  of  which,  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese  Jews,  is  built  in   imitation  of 


the  temple  of  Solomon.  The  famous  dia- 
mond^polishing  industry,  the  show  trade 
of  the  city,  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  Jews. 

If  you  have  managed  to  push  your  way 
right  through  the  city,  to  the  bright  wa- 
ters of  the  Zuyder  Zee  itself,  you  will  not 
have  had  your  journey  for  nothing.  It  is 
worth  going  thus  far  to  taste  the  air  that 
blows  over  the  "  rolling  waters  "  of  the 
Zee;  and,  more  than  this,  there  stands  on 
the  brink  of  the  waves  one  of  the  oldest, 
oddest,  and  most  remarkable  houses  in 
Amsterdam,  which  you  must  in  no  wise 
leave  the  city  before  visiting.  It  is  the 
Huis  Zeeburgh,  a  simple  little  inn  whose 
walls  have  Deen  laved  (and  cellars  flooded) 
by  the  sea  for  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
The  landlord  will  receive  you,  I  won't  say 
with  politenesss,  but  with  positive  enthu- 
siasm ;  he  will  turn  the  house  inside  out 
that  you  may  see  everything  in  it  that  is 
worth  seeing,  and  will  take  down  from  the 
bar,  where  it  hangs,  the  portrait  of  Slimme 
Ian,  his  racehorse  (for  he  is  a  bit  of  a 
sportsman,  and  can  cliew  a  straw  with  the 
best  of  them),  and  will  fetch  out  the  silver 
tea-service  which  Slimme  Ian  won  for  him 
in  a  trotting  match  ten  years  ago.  He 
keeps  down-stairs,  for  the  special  delight 
of  English  and  American  visitors,  an  old 
copper  kettle,  which  he  holds  up  and  pats, 
and  says  "  Mijnheer,  he  vas  mended  von 
hondrjed  time."  He  takes  great  pride  in 
the  sleeping-rooms  of  his  domestics,  with 
their  tiny  square  cots,  all  curtained  round, 
and  smelling  as  fresh  as  a  meadow ;  and 
in  the  broad  wooden  staircase,  which  is 
so  wonderfully  built  that  when  you  have 
reached  the  first  landing,  you  cannot  get 
to  the  landing  beyond,  except  by  going 
downstairs  and  mounting  again  by  a 
different  route.  "  la,  but  he  is  a  good 
stairs,"  says  the  landlord,  stroking  the 
balustrade. 

While  the  landlord  was  expatiating  on 
his  kettle,  and  his  staircase,  there  drove 
up  to  the  inn  a  queer,  high,  two  wheeled 
vehicle,  which  from  its  size,  shape,  and 
color,  I  took  to  be  a  species  of  private 
hearse.  The  notion  was  strengthened  by 
the  deliberate  way  in  which  it  pulled  up 
at  a  public-house.  It  was  not  a  hearse, 
however,  but  the  family  conveyance  of  a 
squat  Dutch  farmer,  who  got  down  to 
pass  the  compliments  and  drink  a  glass  of 
beer  with  mine  host  of  the  Huis  Zee- 
burgh. I  left  them  discussing,  probably 
for  the  hundredth  time,  Slimme  lan's 
'*  points  "  as  a  trotter. 

Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
Huis  Zeeburgh  lies  the  Jews'  Cemetery,  a 
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dreary  Golgotha  of  a  place,  with  the  sea 
wind  soughing  in  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  the  grass  overgrown  and  rank.  The 
grey,  mouldering  tombstones  lean  this 
way  and  that,  for  the  ceaseless  wash  of 
the  waves  beneath  is  always  lessening 
their  hold  on  the  earth.  The  inscriptions 
on  the  tombs  are  in  Hebrew,  and  the 
presence  of  that  strange  old  tongue  seems 
still  further  to  isolate  the  desolate  ceme- 
tery from  the  busy  world  around  it. 


From  The  Spectator. 
"JOHN     BULL    ET    SON    ILE"     IN    THE 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  we 
have  had  our  Continental  critics  ever  since 
the  days  when  we  painted  ourselves  with 
woad  and  fought  under  Boadicea  ;  but 
Monsieur  Perlin's  diary  of  his  visit  to  us 
in  1553,  extracts  from  which  we  published 
a  short  time  ago,  is  the  first  connected 
essay  on  our  manners  and  customs  that 
has  yet  been  discovered.  The  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  until  that 
period,  we  were  not  looked  upon  by  the 
rest  of  Europe  as  foreigners,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  at  all.  Unity  of  reli- 
gion was  a  bond  knitting  us  to  the  nations 
of  the  Continent  in  an  intimacy  most  sig- 
nificant. When  that  bond  was  broken,  as 
far  as  our  neighbors  were  concerned  we 
might  as  well  have  returned  to  our  woad 
and  our  Boadicea.  Since  then  we  have 
been  foreigners  indesd,  and  during  the 
lulls  in  bloodshed  and  religious  persecu- 
tion, have  been  visited  from  time  to  time 
by  enterprising  individuals,  principally 
from  France.  Monsieur  Perlin  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  Monceca  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  MM.  Taine  and  Max  O'Rell  in  the 
nineteenth,  have  published  their  impres- 
sions of  England  and  the  English.  There 
is  one  other,  a  critic  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  whose  account  of  our  country 
and  customs  is  well  worth  reading.  Mon- 
sieur Jorevin  de  Rocheford's  description 
of  England  and  Ireland  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  1672.  As  the  work  is  in  three 
volumes,  we  can,  of  course,  give  but  a 
limited  number  of  extracts.  The  first 
town  of  importance  visited  by  Monsieur 
de  Rocheford  was  "  Cantorbery ; "  and  an 
incidental  remark  d, propos  of  the  Church 
of  England  may  be  interesting  to  uphold- 
ers of  the  "  Ornaments  Rubric:"  —  "Al- 
though this  great  kingdom  has  quitted  the 
Catholic  religion  for  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  to  embrace  that  of  Calvin, 


that  has  not  prevented  there  being  bish- 
ops and  archbishops  according  to  their 
fashion,  who  wear  in  their  assemblies  the 
same  habits  formerly  worn  by  the  Cath- 
olics, and  the  churches  are  the  same  as  in 
those  times."  On  the  way  to  London  we 
hear  of  "long  poles  on  the  tops  of  which 
were  little  kettles  in  which  fires  were 
lighted  to  give  notice  when  there  is  any 
danger  in  the  country  and  robbers  on  the 
way."  London,  we  are  told,  is  the  "  larg- 
est [city]  after  Paris  in  all  Europe."  The 
Duke  of  York  is  described  as  "dressed 
nearly  in  the  French  fashion,  as  the  En- 
glish generally  are.  He  wore  a  kind  of 
surtout  coat,  and  under  it  a  waistcoat  with 
a  belt,  wherein  hung  a  sabre  by  his  side  ; 
and  on  his  left  leg  was  a  garter  of  blue 
tafTety,  which  is  the  royal  order.  The 
whole  was  without  much  show  and  with 
little  ceremony,  since  we  remarked  that 
he  saluted  almost  all  those  who  stopped 
to  look  at  him  whilst  walking  in  the  gar- 
den." This  "  garden  of  St.  James's  "  was 
an  object  of  much  admiration  to  M.  de 
Rocheford.  It  "is  of  great  extent,  since 
it  includes  a  park  filled  with  all  sorts  of 
deer,  a  mall  above  a  thousand  paces  long, 
bordered  on  one  side  by  a  great  canal,  on 
which  are  to  be  seen  waterfowl  of  all  sorts, 
and  an  aviary  near  it,  where  are  birds  of 
divers  countries  and  different  plumage, 
which  serve  to  divert  the  king,  who  fre- 
quently visits  them.  There  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  that  canal,  upon  a  pedestal,  a 
brazen  figure  of  a  gladiator  holding  his 
buckler  with  one  hand  and  with  the  other 
a  sword  :  the  attitude  of  this  statue  is 
much  esteemed."  Of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey we  are  told  that  "  at  present  it  serves 
as  a  temple  for  that  town,  and  a  mauso- 
leum for  the  kings  of  England  ;  "  and  we 
have  mention  of  the  "Jacob's  Stone" 
legend,  "  the  tomb  of  St.  Edouard  and 
Jacob's  Stone,  whereon  he  rested  his  head 
when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  angels  as- 
cending and  descending  from  heaven  to 
earth  on  a  long  ladder.  This  stone  is  like 
marble,  of  a  bluish  color;  it  may  be  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  en- 
closed in  a  chair,  on  which  the  kings  of 
England  are  seated  at  their  coronation; 
wherefore,  to  do  honor  to  strangers  who 
come  to  see  it,  they  cause  them  to  sit 
down  on  it."  M.  de  Rocheford  evidently 
visited  the  Row  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son. He  tells  us  of  "Ay  parte  .  .  .  the 
common  walk  and  jaunt  for  the  coaches 
of  London,  where  we  plainly  perceived 
that  the  English  ladies  are  very  handsome, 
and  that  they  know  it  very  well."  Of  the 
religious   condition   of  London,  he  says, 
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"They  reckon  above  twenty  sorts  of  reli- 
gions in  London,  every  one  having  liberty 
of  conscience  to  live  according  to  his 
fancy.  I  was  there  in  Lent;  but  little 
appearance  of  it  was  to  be  seen  unless 
in  the  Palace  of  St.  Marcel  [Somerset 
House  ?  ],  which  belonged  to  the  deceased 
queen-mother  of  England,  in  the  chapel 
of  which  there  are  some  Capuchins,  who 
say  many  masses  every  day,  and  on  Sun- 
days the  service  is  performed  there  with 
great  devotion.  These  Capuchins  baptize 
and  marry  the  Catholics  of  London ;  and 
when  they  go  to  carry  the  sacrament  to 
any  one  in  the  town,  they  are  dressed  like 
gentlemen,  and  you  would  sometimes 
rather  take  them  for  captains  than  Capu- 
chins ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  this,  to 
avoid  the  insults  of  the  passengers  and 
lower  citizens."  During  M.  de  Roche- 
ford's  long  and  interesting  description  of 
the  town,  we  hear  of  "L'Incoln  Infields, 
the  fields  of  Lincoln,  which  is  a  square 
larger  than  the  Place  Royal  at  Paris  ;  the 
houses  that  encompass  it  are  all  built  in 
the  same  style ;  the  king  has  given  them 
to  the  nobility  for  their  residence  ;  the 
middle  is  a  field  filled  with  flowers,  and 
kept  in  as  good  order  as  if  it  was  the  par- 
terre of  some  fine  house  ;  "  the  Tower  and 
the  Mint,  with  the  "  wild  beasts  of  all 
sorts ; "  the  river  Fleet  and  London 
Bridge,  "of  stone  and  ...  in  length  up- 
wards of  four  hundred  paces,  with  nine- 
teen arches  ;  the  houses  that  cover  it  have 
been  burned  and  rebuilt ;  they  are  inhab- 
ited by  many  rich  merchants." 

A  local  coloring  is  given  to  the  legend 
of  St.  George  ;  for  we  read  that  near  the 
suburb  of  "  Sodoark  [Southwark],  which 
might  pass  for  a  great  city  were  it  encom- 
passed with  walls,"  there  were  "  two  large 
hospitals  for  the  poor  near  a  field  where 
St.  George  with  his  lance  killed  the  drag- 
on that  ravaged  all  the  country."  "  Near 
...  is  the  little  village  of  Lambermark 
[Lambeth  Marsh],  in  which  stands  the 
great  castle  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  house  of  a  citizen  who  has 
a  cabinet  filled  with  all  sorts  of  rare  and 
curious  things,  generally  visited  by  stran- 
gers. London  appears  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  and  also  many  fine  palaces 
which  are  highly  ornamental."  It  seems 
that  the  Thames  embankment  was  even 
then  projected.  "  I  could  wish  here  was 
a  fine  quay,  that  being  ordinarily  the 
beauty  of  and  the  finest  walk  of  maritime 
towns.  It  was  proposed  one  should  be 
made,  and  the  thing  would  have  been 
done,  had  it  not  been  opposed  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  houses  and  gardens,  who  were 


fearful  of  losing  them."  In  place  of  pen- 
ny steamboats  there  were  a  "  number  of 
little  barks,  that  they  call  boats,  somewhat 
resembling  the  gondolas  of  Venice,  which 
are  convenient  to  shorten  the  great  dis- 
tance by  land  from  one  end  of  the  town  to 
the  other;  and  they  go  so  swiftly,  even 
against  the  stream,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  p'ost-horse  to  keep  pace 
with  them."  St.  Paul's  was  much  admired 
by  our  visitor,  and  he  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  London  Stone,  called  by  him 
"  Londonehton."  He  tells  us,  "This,  it 
is  said,  was  placed  by  William  the  Con- 
queror as  a  boundary  to  his  conquests. 
Others  say  it  grew  there  spontaneously. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  coaches,  by  striking 
against  in  passing,  have  much  diminished 
it.  One  must  not  fail  to  observe  it  well, 
for  it  is  said  that  he  has  not  seen  London 
who  has  not  seen  this  stone."  In  Moor- 
fields,  we  read  of  the  "  meadows  near  the 
town,  where  there  are  always  jugglers  and 
merry- Andrews  ; "  and  "a  mile  from 
thence.  ...  a  little  river  called  Nieu 
River,  a  part  of  whose  waters  are  con- 
ducted by  subterraneous  pipes  into  the 
fountains  of  the  city;  near  it  is  a  pit  or 
gulf,  of  which  no  bottom  can  be  found." 

"  To  see  fine  works  in  linen  and  silk 
you  must  go  to  the  ancient  convent  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Chartreuse  ;  but  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  go  to  Bridoye  [Bride- 
well], which  is  near  it,  for  fear  they  should 
detain  you,  unless  you  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  means  used  to  discipline,  and 
reduce  by  force  to  good-manners  those 
that  will  not  be  kept  within  bounds  by 
reason  and  gentle  usage." 

Of  Sunday  observance,  we  hear  "there 
is  no  kingdom  where  Sunday  is  better  ob- 
served than  in  England;  for,  so  far  from 
selling  things  on  that  day,  even  the  carry- 
ing of  water  for  the  houses  is  not  per- 
mitted ;  nor  can  any  one  play  at  bowls,  or 
any  other  game,  or  even  touch  a  musical 
instrument  or  sing  aloud  in  his  own 
house  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  a 
fine."  Of  our  customs  and  peculiarities, 
we  have  the  following  account:  "It  is 
not  customary  to  eat  supper  in  England. 
In  the  evening  they  only  take  a  certain 
beverage  which  they  call  botterdel ;  it  is 
composed  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  butter,  and 
beer  brewed  without  hops.  This  is  put 
in  a  pot,  set  before  the  fire  to  heat,  and  is 
drank  hot.  The  English  have  this  pecul- 
iarity, that  they  do  not  speak  when  any 
one  drinks  in  their  company.  This  nation 
is  tolerably  polite,  in  which  they  have  in 
a  great  measure  a  resemblance  to  the 
French,  whose  modes  and  fashions  they 
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study  and  imitate.  They  are  in  general 
large,  fair,  pretty  well  made,  and  have 
good  faces.  They  have  a  great  respect 
for  their  women,  whom  they  court  with  all 
imaginable  civility.  It  is  true  they  are 
handsome,  and  naturally  serious  ;  never- 
ertheless,  they  rather  choose  to  walk  with 
a  young  man  or  bachelor  than  with  one 
that  is  married,  as  I  have  many  times  ob- 
served. They  always  sit  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  table,  and  dispose  of  what  is  placed 
on  it  by  helping  every  one,  entertaining 
the  company  with  some  pleasant  conceit 
or  agreeable  story.  In  fine,  they  are  re- 
spected as  mistresses,  whom  every  one  is 
desirous  of  obeying;  and,  to  speak  the 
truth,  England  is  the  paradise  of  women, 
as  Spain  and  Italy  is  their  purgatory. 
Strangers  in  general  are  not  liked  in  Lon- 
don, even  the  Irish  and  Scots,  who  are 
subjects  of  the  same  king.  The  English 
are  good  soldiers  on  the  land,  but  more 
particularly  so  at  sea;  they  are  dexterous 
and  courageous,  proper  to  engage  in  a 
field  of  battle,  where  they  are  not  afraid 
of  blows.  .  .  .  The  eldest  sons  of  the 
kings  of  England  bear  the  title  of  Prince 
of  Wall  [stc]  which  is  a  province  of  En- 
gland, long  governed  by  its  own  sovereign 
princes.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province 
are  the  least  esteemed  of  all  others  in 
England,  insomuch  that  it  is  an  affront 
to  any  man  to  call  him  Vvelchmen, — 
that  is  to  say,  a  man  of  the  province  of 
Wales.  ,  .  .  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  the  landladies  [of  inns]  sup 
with  strangers  and  passengers;  and  if 
they  have  daughters  they  are  also  of  the 
company,  to  entertain  the  guests  at  table 
with  pleasant  conceits,  where  they  drink 
as  much  as  the  men.  But  what  is  to  me 
the  most  disgusting  in  all  this  is,  that 
when  one  drinks  the  health  of  any  person 
in  company,  the  custom  of  the  country 
does  not  permit  you  to  drink  more  than 
half  the  cup,  which  is  filled  up  and  pre- 
sented to  him  or  her  whose  health  you 
have  drank.  Moreover,  the  supper  being 
finished,  they  set  on  the  table  half-a-dozen 
pipes  and  a  packet  of  tobacco  for  smok- 
ing, which  is  a  general  custom  as  well 
among  women  as  men,  who  think  that 
without  tobacco  one  cannot  live  in  En- 
gland, because,  they  say  it  dissipates  the 
evil  humors  of  the  brain."  M.  de  Roche- 
ford  left  London  by  "the  common  Ox- 
ford wagon,"  and  proceeded  through 
different  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  meeting  with  divers  adventures, 
including  a  street  brawl  at  Chester  with 
a  "  young,  giddy-headed  fellow,"  who  had 
said  that  "  he  should  not  fear  two  French- 


men." The  Irish  question  was  then,  as 
now,  unanswered;  and  M.  de  Rocheford 
is  of  opinion  that  "  if  any  Catholic  prince 
was  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
.  .  .  he  would  be  readily  seconded  by  the 
inhabitants.  On  this  account  perhaps  it 
is  that  there  are  garrisons  in  all  the  mari- 
time places,  and  the  entries  and  ports  are 
always  guarded."  At  Drogheda  he  at- 
tended a  surreptitious  mass,  where  he 
saw  "  before  mass  above  fifty  persons 
confess,  and  afterwards  communicate  with 
a  devotion  truly  Catholic,  and  sufficient  to 
draw  these  blind  religionists  to  the  true 
faith.  The  chapel  in  which  the  priest 
celebrated  mass  was  not  better  adorned 
than  the  chamber;  but  God  does  not  seek 
grand  palaces,  he  chooses  poverty  and 
pureness  of  heart  in  those  that  serve 
him."  As  a  pendant  to  M.  Perlin's  earlier 
account,  these  travels  are  interesting,  and 
indicative  of  our  national  progress  in  a 
hundred  years.  Whether  that  progress 
is  as  sure  as  it  is  slow,  is  a  question  that 
may  be  answered  when  some  future 
Frenchman  gives  our  posterity  his  im- 
pressions of  "John  Bull  et  son  He"  in 
the  twentieth  century. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
SLIPS  OF  THE  TONGUE  AND  PEN. 

"  If  people  only  knew  beforehand,'* 
once  observed  a  profound  philosopher, 
"  the  ridicule  they  bring  upon  themselves 
by  the  unreflecting  use  of  their  tongue 
and  pen,  how  many  absurdities  would 
have  remained  unspoken  and  unwritten  !" 
There  is  no  denying  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark;  but  it  is  far  from  holding  good  in 
every  case.  Certain  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, either  from  habit  or  from  a  natural 
deficiency  as  regards  intelligence,  seem  to 
be  incapable  of  reflection,  and  to  say  or 
write  invariably  whatever  comes  upper- 
most in  their  minds  without  the  remotest 
idea  of  its  being  amenable  to  criticism. 
Examples  of  this  unfortunate  infirmity 
are  by  no  means  rare,  and  have  furnished 
the  compilers  of  "ana"  from  time  imme- 
morial with  more  or  less  authentic  mate- 
rials for  the  amusement  of  their  readers. 
Many  of  these,  from  frequent  use,  have 
been  worn  threadbare;  but  it  is  still  pos- 
sible for  an  industrious  gleaner  —  we  hope 
so,  at  least  —  to  extract  from  compara- 
tively neglected  sources  a  few  stray  nai- 
vetSs^  which,  if  not  absolutely  new,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  worthy  of  repro- 
duction. 
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One  of  our  literary  celebrities,  happen- 
ing not  long  ago  to  visit  a  lady  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, found  her  engaged  in  watching 
with  great  interest  the  freaks  of  a  tame 
raven  hopping  about  the  room.  "  Come 
and  see  my  purchase,"  she  said.  "  I 
bought  him  yesterday."  "In  memory  of 
Edgar  Poe?"  he  asked.  "No,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  you'll  never  guess  why."  "  I  give 
it  up."  "  Well,  then,  1  was  told  that  ra- 
vens live  three  hundred  years,  so  I  thought 
I  would  buy  one,  just  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  they  did  or  not." 

The  following  dates  from  the  wars  of 
the  League,  when  a  report  having  spread 
that  the  Comte  de  Soissons  had  been 
killed  in  battle,  one  of  his  intimates,  anx- 
ious for  his  safety,  dispatched  a  letter  to 
him,  of  which  this  is  a  literal  transcript: 
"  They  say  that  you  have  gained  a  victory, 
but  that  you  are  dead.  Please  let  me 
know  the  exact  state  of  things,  for  I  should 
be  truly  sorry  if  anything  had  happened 
to  you." 

The  husband  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Geoffrin  was  fond  of  reading,  and  often 
had  recourse  to  an  obliging  friend,  pos- 
sessor of  a  well-stocked  library.  Wish- 
ing to  peruse  a  certain  book  of  travels,  he 
borrowed  the  first  volume,  and  having 
finished  it,  took  it  back  to  the  owner,  and 
asked  for  the  second,  which,  in  a  fit  of 
abstraction,  he  left  on  the  table,  carrying 
away  the  one  he  had  just  returned,  and 
reading  it  over  again  without  perceiving 
his  error.  His  wife,  seeing  him  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  contents,  enquired  how 
he  liked  the  work.  "It  is  extremely  in- 
teresting," he  replied;  "but  it  strikes  me 
that  the  author  is  rather  too  apt  to  repeat 
himself." 

The  same  Geoffrin,  on  returning  home 
one  night  from  the  theatre,  was  asked  by 
a  lady  what  piece  he  had  seen.  "  I  really 
cannot  tell  you,  madame,"  was  his  answer: 
"  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  secure  my  place 
that  I  never  thought  of  looking  at  the 
bill." 

After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  a  grave- 
digger,  engaged  in  burying  the  dead,  was 
suddenly  interrupted  in  his  work  by  an 
exclamation  of  horror  from  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the  op- 
eration, and  who  indignantly  affirmed  that 
one  of  the  bodies  just  consigned  to  the 
earth  still  breathed.  "That  shows  how 
little  you  are  in  the  habit  of  this  sort  of 
thing,"  coolly  retorted  the  grave-digger; 
"if  you  were  to  pay  attention  to  all  they 
say,  there  wouldn't  be  a  single  dead  man 
among  them  !  " 

The  inhabitants  of  a  villaire  in  the  south 


of  France,  having  decided  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  picture  for  the  altar  of  their 
churclp,  deputed  two  of  their  number  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  an 
eminent  painter  residing  in  a  neighboring, 
town.  The  subject  chosen  being  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  artist, 
after  the  preliminaries  had  been  settled, 
enquired  whether  they  wished  the  saint 
to  be  represented  alive  or  dead,  a  ques- 
tion which  somewhat  puzzled  the  envoys, 
who  looked  at  each  other  for  a  few  min- 
utes without  speaking.  At  last  the  brighter 
of  the  two,  imagining  that  he  had  solved 
the  difficulty,  opined  that  he  had  better 
be  painted  alive,  "For,"  he  remarked, 
"if  our  people  would  rather  have  him 
dead,  they  can  easily  kill  him  at  any  time." 

A  peasant,  whose  father  was  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  started  off  to  the  curd's  house 
late  at  night,  and  remained  at  the  door 
nearly  three  hours,  knocking  every  now 
and  then  so  gently  that  nobody  heard  him. 
When  the  priest  at  length  came  down, 
"What  are  you  here  for?"  he  asked. 
"And  why  did  you  not  knock  louder.-^" 
"  My  father  was  dying  when  I  left  him," 
was  the  reply,  "but  I  did  not  like  to  dis- 
turb you."  "Then  he  must  be  dead  by 
this  time,"  observed  the  curd,  "and  it  is 
too  late  for  me  to  be  of  any  use."  "  Oh 
no,  monsieur,  not  at  all,"  eagerly  answered 
his  visitor;  "my  neighbor,  Pierrot,  prom- 
ised me  faithfully  that  he  would  keqp  him 
alive  until  you  came." 

During  a  recent  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  vaccination,  when  its  supporters 
and  opponents  had  fairly  exhausted  their 
arguments,  one  of  the  company,  who  had 
not  hitherto  spoken,  volunteered  his  opin- 
ion that  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  the 
human  race,  the  precaution  was  both  dan- 
gerous and  unnecessary.  "I  will  give 
you  a  proof,"  he  said.  "  The  son  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  as  healthy  a  little  fellow  as 
you  would  wish  to  see,  was  vaccinated  by 
the  advice  of  an  idiotic  medical  man  who 
attended  the  family,  and  what  was  the 
consequence  ?  He  died  two  days  after 
the  operation  had  been  performed ! " 
Here  the  speaker  paused  for  a  moment, 
evidently  gratified  by  the  impression  he 
had  made  on  his  hearers.  "  Yes,  gentle- 
men," he  continued,  "the  poor  lad,  who 
was  as  active  as  a  squirrel,  was  in  the  act 
of  climbing  a  tree,  when,  a  branch  giving 
way,  he  lost  his  hold  and  was  killed  by 
the  fall.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  vaccination 
after  that." 

French  peasants,  especially  Normans, 
are  the  most  litigious  of  men,  never  so 
happy  as  when  meditating  on  a  lawsuit, 
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and  prosecuting  it  with  an  amount  of 
energy  and  dogged  perseverance  rarely 
displayed  by  them  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life.  One  of  these,  a  native  of 
Coutances,  having,  as  he  imagined,  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  an  equally  ob- 
stinate neighbor,  determined  to  bring  the 
matter  to  an  issue  by  consulting  an  advo- 
cate on  the  subject,  and  soliciting  his 
opinion  as  to  the  probable  result  of  a  trial. 
After  hearing  the  particulars  of  the  case, 
the  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
informed  the  applicant  that  he  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  chance,  and  that,  if  he  per- 
sisted, he  would  only  lose  his  time  and 
money;  adding  that  a  certain  article  of 
the  Code  Napoleon  effectually  barred  his 
claim. 

"  An  article  !  "exclaimed  the  astounded 
client.     "  What  does  it  say  ?  " 

"  You  can  judge  for  yourself  when  you 
have  read  it,"  said  the  advocate,  handing 
him  the  volume  in  question,  and  indicat- 
ing the  passage  alluded  to. 

Profiting  by  an  instant  when  the  other's 
back  was  turned,  the  wily  Norman  quietly 
tore  out  the  leaf,  stuffed  it  into  his  pocket, 
and  gave  back  the  book  with  a  hypocriti- 
cal sigh. 

"  Well,  are  you  satisfied  now  ?  "  asked 
the  man  of  law. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  be,"  replied  the  peas- 
ant in  a  melancholy  tone,  and,  taking 
leave  of  his  counsellor,  repaired  post-haste 
to  the  house  of  a  rival  advocate,  who,  less 
scrupulous  than  his  colleague,  at  once  un- 
dertook the  case,  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, was  finally  adjudged  against  the 
plaintiff.  A  few  days  after  the  trial,  the 
disconsolate  suitor  happening  to  meet  the 
lawyer  he  had  first  consulted,  "  Well," 
remarked  the  latter,  "  you  see  what  you 
have  gained  by  not  believing  what  I  told 
you." 

"  I  wi^h  I  had,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but 
I  never  thought  I  could  possibly  lose. 
It's  very  strange  all  the  same." 

"  Strange  !  "  echoed  the  advocate  ;  "  not 
at  all.  Did  you  not  yourself  read  the 
article  that  clearly  settled  the  matter?  " 

"That  is  precisely  what  puzzles  me," 
said  the  Norman  ;  "  considering  that  I  lit 
my  pipe  with  the  very  page  on  which  that 
infernal  article  was  printed,  how  the 
judges  came  to  get  hold  of  it  passes  my 
comprehension  altogether." 

In  the  heart  of  that  portion  of  France 
once  called  Provence,  is  a  village  known 
by  the  name  of  Les  Martigues,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  generally  denominated 
*'  Martigaus,"  have  long  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation, of  beinii  the  most  idiotic  Boeotians 


on  the  face  of  the  earth.  One  of  them, 
chancing  to  visit  the  town  of  Aix  on  busi- 
ness, beheld  there  an  object  hitherto  un- 
known to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  pump,  the 
water  flowing  freely  from  which  struck 
him  with  admiration.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned that,  owing  to  the  chalky  soil  of 
the  locality,  the  Martigaus,  far  from  pos- 
sessing a  superfluity  of  the  crystal  ele- 
ment, were  frequently  obliged  in  seasons 
of  drought  to  procure  a  scanty  supply 
from  a  distant  spring  ;  the  sight,  therefore, 
of  such  an  apparently  inexhaustible  abun- 
dance of  water  was  a  novelty  to  the  visitor, 
and  inspired  him  with  the  bright  idea  of 
endowing  his  village  with  one  of  these 
wondrous  machines,  and  of  thereby  secur- 
ing for  himself  a  well-merited  popularity. 
With  this  laudable  intent  he  repaired  to 
the  largest  iron-foundry  in  the  town,  and 
invested  six  hundred  francs  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pump,  the  maker  undertaking 
to  transport  it  to  Les  Martigues,  and  fix 
it  in  a  suitable  place.  On  his  arrival,  he 
found  the  entire  population,  old  and 
young,  assembled  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  was  conducted  to  an  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  village,  selected 
by  the  notables  as  the  most  convenient 
spot. 

"  Here,"  said  his  customer,  naturally 
taking  upon  himself  the  office  of  spokes- 
man, "  is  the  place  we  have  chosen." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  the  founder,  look- 
ing round  as  if  in  search  of  something; 
"  but  where  is  the  well  .'*  " 

"  The  well !  If  we  had  one  I  shouldn't 
have  bought  the  pump.  What  can  you 
possibly  want  a  well  for.-*" 

•'  To  supply  the  water,  of  course." 

"  What !  "  cried  the  exasperated  Mar- 
tigau.  "  I  buy  your  pump  in  order  to 
have  water,  and  now  I  am  to  find  water 
for  the  pump  !  It  is  a  scandalous  imposi- 
tion, and  as  sure  as  I  live,  I  will  bring  an 
action  against  you  for  cheating  me  !  " 

Whether  he  did  bring  the  action  or  got 
his  money  back  is  not  recorded  ;  but  it 
appears  certain  that  fresh  water  is  still  as 
great  a  rarity  as  ever  in  the  village  of  Les 
Martigues. 

A  museum  having  been  opened  to  the 
public  in  a  provincial  town,  the  door- 
keeper was  particularly  enjoined  to  let  no 
one  pass  without  first  taking  charge  of  his 
stick  or  umbrella.  Presently  in  sauntered 
an  individual,  his  hands  carelessly  stuck 
in  his  pockets. 

"  Sticks  and  umbrellas  to  be  left  here," 
vociferated  Cerberus,  suspiciously  eying 
the  new  comer,  and  effectually  barring  his 
progress. 
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"Can't  you  see  I  have  neither?"  im- 
patiently exclaimed  the  latter. 

"Then  you  must  go  back  and  get  one," 
retorted  the  janitor.  *'  My  orders  are 
positive,  and  I  can't  let  you  in  without." 

Shortly  after  the  successful  appearance 
of  Henriette  Sontag  at  the  Italian  Opera 
in  Paris,  a  group  of  young  fashionables, 
lounging  before  Tortoni's,  were  in  ecsta- 
sies about  her,  one  extolling  the  charm  of 
her  voice,  and  another  her  beauty.  "  She 
is  certainly  very  pretty,"  chimed,  in  a 
third;  "but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  one 
of  her  eyes  is  smaller  than  the  other." 
"  Smaller !"  exclaimed  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  the  party;  ''*■  mon  bon,  your  opera- 
glass  has  deceived  you.  If  you  had  said 
larger  than  the  other,  you  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark." 

Among  the  visitors  to  a  fine  art  exhibi- 
tion were  two  old  ladies  fresh  from  the 
country,  engaged  in  examining  with  great 
interest  a  statue  representing  a  young 
Greek,  underneath  which  were  inscribed 
the  words  "Executed  in  terra-cotta." 

"Where  is  Terra  Cotta .? "  asked  the 
elder  of  the  two,  turning  to  her  com- 
panion. 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  replied  the 
other ;  "  I  never  heard  of  the  place  be- 
fore." 

"  Ah  well,"  observed  the  first  speaker, 
"it  doesn't  much  signify.  The  poor  man 
who  was  executed  there  is  not  the  less  to 
be  pitied,  wherever  it  may  be." 

A  librarian,  employed  i.i  compiling  the 
catalogue  of  an  extensive  collection  of 
theological  works,  happening  to  find 
among  them  a  volume  printed  in  Hebrew 
characters,  which  were  perfectly  unintel- 
ligible to  him,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  class 
it  in  his  list.  After  mature  consideration, 
he  described  it  as  follows  :  "  Item,  a  book, 
the  beginning  of  which  is  at  the  end." 

On  some  one  remarking  to  a  lady,  the 
strictness  of  whose  educational  system 
was  proverbial,  that  her  children  were  in- 
variably dull  and  out  of  spirits,  "  You  are 
quite  right,"  she  replied,  "and  yet  I  do  all 
1  can  to  cure  them  of  it;  but  the  more  I 
whip  them,  the  sulkier  they  look." 

A  timid  Parisian  bourgeois,  who  had 
more  than  once  been  robbed  in  that  un- 
frequented quarter  of  the  city  bordering 
the  Canal  St.  Martin,  declared  that  he 
would  not  set  foot  out  of  doors  again  after 
nightfall.  "  Why  don't  you  carry  a  re- 
volver?" asked  a  neighbor.  "What 
would  be  the  use  of  that  }  "  he  sai'd ;  "  the 
thieves  would  be  sure  to  take  it  from  me." 

A  lady  of  mature  age,  not  particularly 
well  favored  by  nature,  had  a  mania  for 


private  theatricals,  especially  affecting  the 
parts  of  youthful  heroines.  When  com- 
plimented by  a  flatterer  on  her  perform- 
ance of  one  of  these,  "  You  are  very  good," 
she  said  with  a  becoming  show  of  modes- 
ty, "but  to  represent  the  character  prop- 
erly one  ought  to  be  young  and  pretty." 
"  Ah,  madame,"  naively  answered  her  ob- 
sequious admirer,  "you  have  just  given 
us  a  convincing  proof  of  the  contrary." 

Similarly  partial  to  amateur  acting  was 
a  French  countess,  who  seldom  omitted 
to  indulge  in  her  favorite  pastime  during 
her  annual  sojourn  in  a  chateau  near 
Paris.  On  one  occasion  she  had  invited 
a  number  of  equally  stage-struck  guests, 
and  had  organized  a  dramatic  entertain- 
ment;  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
village  being  admitted  as  a  special  favor 
to  witness  the  performance.  When  all 
had  passed  off  satisfactorily,  the  countess 
was  informed  that  a  deputation,  composed 
of  the  leading  farmers  of  the  district,  so- 
licited the  honor  of  an  interview  with  her 
and  her  "society."  Naturally  expecting 
to  be  complimented  on  her  exertions,  and 
not  a  little  curious  to  ascertain  the  popu- 
lar opinion  of  her  talent,  Madame  de 
R received  her  visitors  most  courte- 
ously ;  but  was  somewhat  surprised  on 
finding  that,  beyond  a  great  deal  of  bow- 
ing and  scraping,  not  one  appeared  to 
have  a  word  to  say  for  himself ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  "  deputation  "  staring  first  at 
her  and  then  at  each  other,  evidently  at  a 
loss  how  to  begin.  At  length  the  hostess, 
embarrassed  in  her  turn  by  their  pro- 
longed silence,  graciously  enquired  if  she 
could  be  of  any  further  service  to  them  ; 
whereupon  one  of  the  party  summoned  up 
courage  enough  to  say  that  they  had  come 
for  their  pourboire.  Doubting  whether 
she  had  heard  aright,  she  repeated  the 
question,  and  was  horrified  by  the  same 
spokesman  coolly  suggesting  that  as  they 
had  sat  out  the  performance  without  un- 
derstanding a  syllable  of  it  out  of  respect 
for  Madame  la  Comtesse  (here  the  bowing 
and  scraping  were  renewed),  it  was  only 
fair  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their 
trouble.  How  the  matter  was  finally  set- 
tled has  not  been  handed  down  to  us  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  so  en- 
lightened an  audience  was  not  considered 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  sub- 
sequent theatrical  representation  at  the 
chateau. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1815  so  many  royalist  emigrants  applied 
for  pensions  or  places  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment that  the  ministers,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  justice  of  their  claims^  found 
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it  expedient  to  interrogate  them  closely 
as  to  the  political  principles  advocated  by 
them  in  1793.  A  youth,  barely  twenty 
years  of  age,  having  been  presented  by  a 
lady  to  M.  de  Blacas  as  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  post,  the  first  question  put  to  her 
by  the  minister  was  :  "  What  was  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  this  young  gentleman 
during  the  Revolution?" 

One    of   the   reigning   belles    in    Paris 

some  years  ago  was  the  Princess  G , 

by  birth  a  Wallachian,  whose  magnificent 
eyes  were  the  object  of  general  admira- 
tion. Far  from  being  vain  of  their  attrac- 
tive powers,  she  invariably  maintained 
that  although  in  France  people  chose  to 
call  them  beautiful,  yet  in  her  own  coun- 
try, where  everyone  had  equally  fine  ones, 
they  would  not  even  be  noticed.  A  lady 
friend  of  hers,  not  over-gifted  with  intelli- 
gence, and  afflicted  with  a  pair  of  small 
and  inexpressive  eyes,  listened  attentively 
to  these  remarks,  and  mentally  vowed  that 
if  ever  she  married,  her  husband  should 
be  a  Wallachian,  and  nothing  else;  but 
where  to  find  one  of  her  own  rank  in  life 
was  for  some  time  no  easy  matter.  As 
she  was  rich  and  independent,  candidates 
for  her  hand  were  not  wanting:  Poles, 
Greeks,  and  Russians  by  scores  succes- 
sively presented  themselves,  and  were 
summarily  dismissed;  until  at  length  a 
suitor  of  the  desired  nationality,  and  a 
prince  into  the  bargain,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  after  a  very  short  courtship 
carried  off  his  bride,  who  previous  to  their 
union  had  settled  upon  him  the  greater 
part  of  her  fortune,  to  his  estate  in  Wal- 
lachia.  Six  or  eight  months  later  the 
Princess  G.  received  a  letter  from  the 
self-exiled  fair  one,  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  "  I  might  have  spared  myself 
the  misery  I  have  undergone  since  my 
unlucky  marriage  with  a  semi-barbarian, 
who  iS' hardly  ever  sober,  and  has  made 
away  with  almost  every  sou  I  possessed ; 
for  I  have  not  attained  my  object  after 
all.  From  what  you  said,  I  imagined  that 
the  air  would  do  wonders  for  me ;  but 
more  than  half  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
my  arrival  here,  and  I  can  positively  as- 
sure you  that  my  eyes  are  not  a  bit  larger 
than  they  were  before  !  " 

When  the  Academician  Baour-Lormian 
had  completed  his  translation  of  Tasso's 
"  Gerusalemme,^^  he  not  a  little  astonished 
one  of  his  colleagues  who  had  been  com- 
mending the  fidelity  of  the  version  by 
saying:  "Now  that  I  have  finished  my 
task,  and  have  plenty  of  time  before  me, 
I  intend  to  set  seriously  to  work  and 
learn  Italian  ! " 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE   BUSINESS   OF   PLEASURE. 

Conceding  at  the  outset  that  there  is 
much  that  is  wholly  healthy  and  admirable 
in  our  national  sports,  we  yet  believe  the 
present  to  be  a  not  inappropriate  occasion 
for  making  a  protest  against  the  exagger- 
ated social  importance  attached  to  pro- 
ficiency in  them.  The  full  extent  of  our 
heresy  becomes  apparent  when  we  further 
announce  our  intention  of  singling  out 
lawn-tennis  for  especial  consideration. 
Let  us,  however,  frankly  admit  the  fasci- 
nation of  the  game,  and  grant  that,  were 
any  ulterior  end  to  be  attained,  we  can 
perfectly  understand  how  easy  it  might 
be  to  make  it  the  chief  business  of  a  life- 
time. It  takes  less  room,  fewer  players, 
and  less  time  than  cricket,  and  within  the 
compass  of  an  hour  or  two  gives  don  (as 
the  grassplots  of  Merton  and  All  Souls 
bear  witness),  journalist,  or  barrister  a 
sufficiency  of  the  healthful  excitement, 
distraction,  and  fresh  air  so  valuable  to 
them.  But  it  is  the  overdoing  of  it  that 
we  object  to  as  at  once  ridiculous  and 
dangerous.  The  possession  of  a  tennis- 
ground  has  become  such  an  imperative 
social  necessity,  that  every  wretched  little 
garden-plot  is  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  courts  are  religiously  traced  out  in 
half  the  meagre  back  gardens  of  the 
suburbs  of  London,  even  though  the  avail- 
able space  is  often  little  bigger  than  a 
billiard-table.  Two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons  paid  half-crowns  to  witness 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  recently  made 
by  Mr.  Lawford  to  dethrone  Mr.  W.  Ren- 
shaw,  one  of  "the  Great  Twin-Brethrea 
of  lawn-tennis,"  Srom  the  championship; 
and  the  breathless  interest  exhibited  made 
it  only  too  plain  that  the  event,  to  many 
of  those  present,  was  of  far  deeper  impor- 
tance than  the  fate  of  the  Franchise  13ill. 
The  play  was  of  a  high,  nay,  transcen- 
dental order  of  merit,  the  champion  espe- 
cially displaying  an  audacity  of  attack  and 
ubiquitous  activity  that  awoke  enthusiasm 
even  in  the  hardened  bosoms  of  the  critics. 
The  elder  player,  indeed,  seemed  bewil- 
dered for  a  while  by  the  rapidity  of  his 
opponent.  He  was  also  handicapped  by. 
a  strained  wrist,  and  was  unfortunate  in 
being  frequently  "foot-faulted  "  by  a  vigi- 
lant transatlantic  umpire.  We  would  re- 
spectfully call  attention  to  this  word,  one 
of  the  latest  neologisms  of  the  game,  a 
term  which,  along  with  "  masher "  and 
other  choice  vocables,  may  be  expected 
to  appear  in  the  third  edition  of  Bellows's 
inimitable  French  and  English  Diction- 
ary. 
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It  is  when  one  considers  the  extent  of 
the  sacrifices  requisite  to  attain  this 
severity  of  "service"  and  "  return,"  that 
the  seriousness  of  the  question  arises. 
The  specialism  of  the  age  is  carried  into 
the  sphere  of  games.  As  a  contemporary 
remarks,  "  The  time  has  passed  when  a 
country  curate  or  a  competition-wallah 
home  on  leave  could  aspire  to  champion- 
ship honors."  Not  only  must  the  aspirant 
have  the  requisite  leisure,  but  he  must 
refrain  from  indulging  in  a  diversity  of 
pastimes,  and  concentrate  his  energies 
upon  the  one  game,  and  that  alone.  Crick- 
eters, to  keep  their  hand  in  in  the  winter, 
find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
undertaking  tours  to  the  antipodes.  The 
lucky  lawn-tennis  player  need  not,  how- 
ever, travel  so  far  afield.  True,  he  must 
sacrifice  his  hunting,  but  the  sacrifice  is 
slight  when  we  consider  that  no  further 
off  than  the  Riviera  does  he  find  ample 
scope  for  indulging  his  favorite  taste; 
and  the  dwellers  at  Pau  and  Cannes  are 
now  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
"smash" — another  word  for  Mr.  Bel- 
lows, besides  its  use  in  potations  —  "  foot- 
faulting,"  and  the  like.  We  already  have 
tournaments  all  over  the  three  kingdoms, 
championship  meetings  for  ladies  as  well 
as  gentlemen,  inter-university  and  inter- 
national matches;  and  we  confidently  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  a  team  of  Aus- 
tralian lawn-tennis  players  will  visit  our 
shores  with  the  regularity  and  success 
that  attend  on  the  redoubtable  band  of 
cricketers  whose  names  have  already  be- 
come household  words  amongst  us.  For 
who  knows  not  of  Murdoch,  the  Ulysses 
of  cricket;  Blackham,  peerless  among 
wicket-keepers ;  and  Spofforth,  whose 
fiendish  speed  of  delivery  has  won  for 
him  a  title  suggestive  of  supernatural 
powers?  It  is  positively  difficult  to  avoid 
lapsing  into  a  heroic  vein  when  treating 
of  these  mighty  personages.  So,  too,  in 
the  world  of  lawn-tennis,  eminent  players 
are  beginning  to  have  their  special  titles, 
and  the  Messrs.  Renshaw,  as  we  men- 
tioned above,  have  been  fitly  dubbed  the 
Great  Twin-Brethren.  A  decent  respect, 
a  becoming  silence,  and  motionlessness 
of  attitude,  are  indispensable  on  the  part 
of  the  spectators  on  any  great  occasion. 
An  anecdote  in  point  is  related  of  a  noted 
performer,  who  is  very  particular  on  this 
score.  During  a  grand  match,  after  he 
had  just  been  adjuring  one  of  the  small 
boys  in  attendance  to  stand  still,  and  had 
got  into  position,  an  audacious  butterfly, 
totally  devoid  of  any  proper  feeling,  boldly 
fluttered  on  to  the  court,  and  caused  the 
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famous  virtuoso  a  further  delay  of  several 
seconds,  until  it  thought  fit  to  depart,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  a  certain  section 
of  the  spectators  who  were  hardly  alive  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  se- 
riousness, the  Teutonic  thoroughness, 
which  characterize  the  pursuit  of  this 
game.  Of  late,  the  correspondence  col- 
umns of  the  Field  have  been  devoted  to 
a  discussion  as  to  the  difference  between 
"absolutely  unreturnable "  and  "impos- 
sible of  return,"  conducted  in  a  truly 
Aristotelian  spirit.  Perhaps,  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  the  whole  thing  may  be 
best  exemplified  by  the  following  story. 
We  have  been  assured,  on  credible  au- 
thority, that  the  run  upon  the  crack  lawn- 
tennis  racquet-maker  is  so  great  that  gen- 
tlemen who  have  found  their  own  powers 
of  persuasion  and  offers  of  enhanced 
prices  unavailing,  have  been  reduced,  and 
with  success,  to  the  employment  of  the 
feminine  wiles  of  their  sisters  to  coax  the 
coveted  implements  out  of  the  artist.  We 
should  greatly  like  to  hear  what  an  intelli- 
gent foreigner  would  have  to  say  who  had 
witnessed  the  recent  tournament  at  Wim- 
bledon. His  comments  would,  at  any 
rate,  prove  entertaining,  even  though  he 
saw  no  more  "  wit  "  in  the  game  than  the 
Frenchman  did  in  cricket,  or  felt  as  mysti- 
fied as  the  Turk  at  Constantinople  who, 
seeing  some  young  Englishmen  playing 
football,  cried  out,  "  Will'no  one  stop  this 
fight?" 

There  is,  however,  we  think,  a  real  dan- 
ger in  this  earnestness  with  which  we 
Englishmen  take  our  pleasure,  when  it 
reaches  such  lengths  as  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  it  has  reached  in  the 
case  of  lawn-tennis.  And  the  general 
public  are  in  great  measure  to  blame,  for 
the  preposterous  amount  of  interest  they 
exhibit  in  this  victimizing  of  them  by  the 
young  men  and  women  whom  a  natural 
aptitude,  supplemented  by  assiduous  prac- 
tice, has  placed  in  the  front  rank  of  per- 
formers. In  a  thoughtful  paper  on 
"  Athleticism,"  contributed  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lyttelton  to  the  Nineteenth  Cetitury 
some  while  ago,  the  writer,  himself  a 
mighty  cricketer,  spoke  of  the  great  fasci- 
nation exerted  by  proficiency  in  any 
branch  of  athletics.  Once  at  the  top  of 
the  tree,  the  temptation  to  endeavor  to 
stop  there  is  very  great.  The  risks  of  so 
doing  may  not  be  apparent  at  the  time, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  real.  For  we 
conceive  that  a  serious  danger  must  be 
allowed  to  attach  to  this  practice  of  allow- 
ing the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  a  game  to 
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eat  up  all  one's  energies  at  that  critical  I  other  sports  as  well;  the  chief  danger  of 
time  when  the  choice  of  a  profession  has  lawn-tennis  being  the  artificial  facilities 
to  be  made.     It  is  a  generally  admitted  I  that  exist  for  rendering  it  an  all-the-year- 


fact  that  good  brain-work  cannot  be  done 
in  combination  with  an  excess  of  physical 
exercise.  Moreover,  for  the  ambitious 
lawn-tennis  player,  this  exercise  must  be 
confined  to  the  one  pastime.  This  single- 
ness of  pursuit  has,  as  its  inevitable  con- 
sequence, a  wonderfully  restrictive  influ- 
ence on  the  conversational  powers.  For, 
of  all  talkers  of  "  shop,"  defend  us  from 
the  lawn-tennis  amateur. 

Even  though  the  victims  of  this  modern 
craze  be  few,  still  we  think  that  an  appeal 
to  that  section  of  society  which  encour- 
ages them  in  their  ways,  is  neither  out  of 
place  nor  useless.  The  surplus  activity 
displayed  by  the  devotees  of  the  lawn- 
tennis  world  might  surely  be  devoted 
to  something  better  than  gadding  about 
the  country  from  tournament  to  tourna- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of 
the  necessary  evils  of  a  more  advanced 
civilization,  that  as  bodily  strength,  or 
endurance,  or  activity  become  less  indis- 
pensable for  success  in  the  world,  there 
is  an  increasing  temptation  for  the  pos- 
sessors of  these  qualities  to  expend  them 
in  a  variety  of  futile  pursuits,  six  days' 
walking-matches,  attempts,  successful  or 
otherwise,  to  "  break  "  the  "  record  "  for 
various  distances,  and  so  forth.  And 
when  the  day  arrives,  as  arrive  it  must, 
though  constant  training  may  defer  it  to 
the  close  of  the  seventh  or  even  the 
eighth  lustre,  when  the  running-shoes 
must  be  doffed  for  good  and  all,  or  when 
the  "form"  of  the  amateur  cricketer  no 
longer  warrants  his  selection,  for  five  days 
out  of  every  seven  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, to  represent  his  county,  what  a  bar- 
ren vista  must  needs  open  out  for  those 
who  have  neglected  to  cultivate  other  and 
more  enduring  tastes  while  it  was  still 
possible  to  acquire  them  !  We  speak 
particularly  of  men  for  whom  the  neces- 
sity of  earning  a  livelihood  has  unluckily 
been  dispensed  with  through  the  posses- 
sion of  independent  means.  Doctor  John- 
son, in  perhaps  an  access  of  dyspepsia, 
once  declared  the  reason  for  all  the  danc- 
ing, theatre-going,  and  pleasure-seeking 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  community,  to 
be  that  they  were  afraid  to  sit  at  home  and 
think.  Introspection  is  seldom  an  agree- 
able task,  but  it  is  doubly  unpleasant 
when  no  record  of  solid  achievement 
presents  itself  as  the  pages  of  the  past 
unfold  themselves. 

We  have,  in  the  main,  devoted  our  re- 
marks to  lawn-tennis,  but  they  apply  to 


round  pastime.  This  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  only  points  which  imperil  its 
chances  of  abiding  popularity.  It  was 
this  that  in  great  part  accounted  for  the 
decline  and  fall  of  rinking.  A  vigorous 
attempt  is  being  made  to  convert  ice-skat- 
ing also  into  a  pastime  independent  of 
the  seasons  ;  but  even  the  dazzling  pros- 
pect of  silver  badges  for  proficiency  la 
the  higher  flights  of  the  art  will  fail,  we 
are  convinced,  to  tempt  more  than  a  few 
monomaniacs  to  forsake  the  fresh  air  of  a 
summer's  day  for  the  temperature  of  an 
ice-rink.  It  is  too  cold-blooded  and  un- 
natural a  practice  to  become  popular. 
For  the  chief  charm  of  skating  to  an  En- 
glishman is  its  uncertainty.  And  for 
those  who  derive  most  real  enjoyment  and 
good  from  lawn-tennis — not  the  profes- 
sors of  the  craft,  be  it  boldly  stated — a 
great,  if  not  the  chief,  attraction  lies  in 
its  association  with  warm  weather.  An- 
other notable  objection  to  an  overdue 
devotion  to  any  game  is  the  consequent 
deadening  of  interest  in  it  qua  game. 

Again,  a  professional  racquet  or  tennis- 
player  never  plays  so  well  as  when  there 
is  "  something  on  the  game."  Some  cyn- 
ical persons  will  be  found  to  assert  that 
they  will  never  play-up  otherwise.  At  any 
rate,  very  handsome  inducements  are 
found  necessary  to  tempt  itinerant  lawn- 
tennis  players  of  renown  to  enter  their 
names  for  local  tournaments.  In  other 
word,  "pot-hunting"  is  encouraged,  and 
with  it  the  morale  of  lawn-tennis  players 
must  deteriorate.  And  though  we  have 
not  yet  developed  the  professional  lawn- 
tennis  player,  there  are  young  men  who 
make  lawn-tennis  a  special  study  if  not  a 
profession,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
pursuits.  To  these,  and  to  the  society 
who  fosters  them,  we  address  the  serious 
warning  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  and  a 
great  mischief  to  substitute  amusements 
for  the  Muses,  and  recreation  for  the 
work  which  alone  justifies  recreation. 


From  The  Argosy. 
PETER  MACKEVS  THREE  SWEETHEARTS. 

Though  I  am,  I  suppose,  an  old  maid, 
I  take  much  interest  in  other  people's  love 
affairs.  My  friends  know  and  humor  this 
little  weakness,  and  consequently  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  or  so  I  have  col- 
lected a  large    number    of    love-stories. 
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They  are  of  all  kinds — sad,  joyful,  touch- 
ing, absurd,  sentimental,  or  eccentric.  But 
perhaps  the  oddest  of  them  all  is  the  one 
I  am  about  to  relate. 

The  reasons  which  decided  me  to  spend 
a  twelvemonth  in  a  certain  little  Aberdeen- 
shire villa^je,  unknown  to  human  ken,  need 
not  be  entered  into  here.  I  had  a  cottage 
to  myself,  and  one  maidservant,  by  name 
Mary  Duthie.  And  what  a  pretty  crea- 
ture she  was,  with  her  golden  hair  and  big 
grey  eyes,  and  tall  supple  figure!  It  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  her  at  her  work,  in 
her  spotless  lilac  gown  and  tucked-up 
sleeves,  and  to  watch  the  fascinating,  un- 
conscious grace  with  which  she  did  the 
simplest  thing. 

I  am  afraid  I  spoiled  that  girl.  She  was 
engaged  to  Jem  Leslie,  a  farmer's  son, 
who  nearly  worried  the  life  out  of  her  by 
his  jealousy  — for  which  I  suspect  he  had 
sometimes  cause.  The  two  quarrelled 
nearly  every  Sabbath,  but  always  made  it 
up  again  in  the  course  of  a  week ;  so  that 
I  was  by  no  means  surprised  when  Mary 
informed  me  one  day  that  she  had  broken 
off  with  Jem  Leslie  forever ;  but  very 
much  astonished  indeed  to  hear  a  few 
weeks  later  that  she  had  promised  herself 
to  Peter  Mackey. 

"Well,"'  I  said  to  her,  "I  do  not  wish 
to  intermeddle  with  love  affairs,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  think  Jem  the  better  man 
of  the  two." 

But  Mary  tossed  her  pretty  head,  and 
remarked  with  reference  to  her  rejected 
lover,  that  "  she  was  weary  o'  the  crea- 
ture's havers,  an'  had  jist  tauld  him  that 
he  needna'  fash  himsel'  aboot  her  ony 
mair,  for  she  cud  e'en  tak'  care  o'  her  nain 
sel'."  Peter  Mackey,  she  told  me,  was 
about  to  start  for  Aberdeen,  a  well-to-do 
uncle  having  found  a  good  situation  for 
him  there. 

I  knew  something  of  Mr.  Peter,  as  he 
was  my  landlord's  only  son.  He  was  a 
tall,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a 
"  gweed  aneuch  heid,"  as  his  father  used 
to  say,  but  an  all  too-susceptible  heart. 
A  pretty  face  captivated  him  indirectly, 
though  his  attachments  were  generally 
more  violent  than  lasting.  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  he  would  marry  Jeanie 
Saunderson,  a  handsome  enough  lassie,  a 
good  housekeeper,  and  an  heiress  in  a 
small  way  ;  but  Jeanie  had  left  five  or  six 
months  ago  for  London,  to  visit  an  infirm 
aunt,  and  now  Peter  was  engaged  to  Mary 
Duthie.  I  was  vexed  about  the  whole 
affair,  especially  as  I  sympathized  with 
poor  Jem  Leslie.  Yet  certainly  it  was  no 
concern  of  mine. 


I  do  not  think  that  Mary  ever  received 
any  love-letters  from  Aberdeen.  It  was 
not  the  fashion  in  her  village  in  those 
days  for  lovers  to  correspond.  But  she 
always  wore  round  her  neck  half  of  the 
sixpence  which  Peter  had  broken  with 
her,  so  I  began  to  be  quite  in  despair  for 
my  favorite  Jem. 

But  after  three  months  or  so  from  Peter 
Mackey's  departure  for  Aberdeen,  some 
little  incidents  occurred  which  showed  up 
that  young  man  in  his  true  light. 

The  first  of  these  events  was  the  return 
of  Jeanie  Saunderson  from  London,  and  a 
visit  paid  by  her  to  her  old  acquaintance, 
Mary  Duthie.  The  two  girls  had  not  been 
together  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  sounds  of  violent  weeping  proceeded 
from  the  kitchen.  Hastening  in  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  I  found  Jeanie  and 
Mary  mingling  their  tears  over  some  let- 
ters which  lay  on  the  table.  Jeanie  greet- 
ed me  respectfully,  and  on  my  enquiring 
the  cause  of  their  grief,  handed  me  a  let- 
ter, saying,  — 

"  Will  ye  be  pleased  to  read  that, 
mem  ? " 

It  was  an  effusion  of  Peter  Mackey's, 
dated  nine  months  back.  It  began,  "  My 
dearest  Jeanie,"  spoke  of  the  writer's  un- 
alterable affection,  reminded  Jeanie  of  her 
promise  to  become  his  wife  as  soon  as 
he  should  be  able  to  provide  a  suitable 
home  for  her,  and  was  signed,  "  Your  own 
Patie." 

I  must  confess  that  my  first  feeling  on 
reading  this  was  one  of  satisfaction  at  my 
own  discernment.  "  So  you  were  engaged 
after  all,"  I  remarked  ;  "  but  why  was  noth- 
ing said  about  it,  and  why  was  it  broken 
off  ?  " 

"  Ou,"  said  Jeanie,  looking  at  me  indig- 
nantly, "  Patie  just  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife  the  vera  day  before  I  sailed,  so  there 
wasna  muckle  time  to  lat  it  be  known. 
And  as  for  'ts  being  'broken  off,'  it's 
Patie  ye  must  speir  at  aboot  that,  for  I 
never  heard  tell  o't  till  this  day.  Eh  !  but 
men  are  deceivers  !  But  that's  no'  the 
warst  o't,  mem  !  Mary,  give  the  lady  Mrs. 
Birket's  letter." 

Mrs.  Birket,  it  appeared,  was  Peter's 
landlady  in  Aberdeen,  and  had  written 
that  morning  to  Mary  Duthie's  mother, 
whom  she  had  known  when  they  were 
girls  together,  to  ask  some  particulars  of 
Peter's  family  and  antecedents,  as  her 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  Mary  Hine, 
was  soon  to  be  married  to  him. 

"  Heard  ye  ever  the  like  o'  that  !  "  ex- 
claimed Jeanie ;  "  the  man  must  be  clean 
daft ! " 
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I  quite  agreed  with  her,  for  I  had  never 
known  a  man  before  who  wavS  engaged  to 
three  women  at  once.  Doubtless,  Peter 
considered  his  first  two  affairs  as  mere 
flirtations  ;  still  his  former  sweethearts  had 
in  their  possession  a  letter  and  a  pledge 
which  would  be  evidence  against  him  in  a 
court  of  law.  But  any  proceeding  of  this 
kind  was  so  foreign  to  the  natures  and 
prejudices  of  the  injured  girls,  that  I  did 
no  more  than  hint  it. 

The  following  morning,  Mary  asked  my 
permission  to  go  for  a  day  or  two  to  Aber- 
deen with  Jeanie  Saunderson,  as  they  had 
thought  of  a  plan  for  bringing  their  recal- 
citrant lover  to  his  senses. 

"Gin  we  dinna'  mak'Peter  think  shame 
to  himsel',  my  name's  no' Jeanie  Saunder- 
son," were  the  parting  words  of  that  dam- 
sel. 

Meanwhile  Peter  was  happy  in  the  so- 
ciety of  his  (latest)  betrothed,  who  was  a 
very  charming  girl ;  and  it  may  be  a  little 
to  my  hero's  excuse  to  remark  that  few 
men  could  have  seen  her  bonny  face  and 
listened  to  her  sweet  voice  evening  after 
evening  without  falling  in  love  with  her. 
The  susceptible  Peter  certainly  could  not, 
but  throwing  all  old  memories  to  the 
wind,  proposed  and  was  accepted. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  Peter's 
feelings  may  be  imagined  when,  on  enter- 
ing Mrs.  Birket's  parlor  one  evening,  after 
his  day's  work  was  over,  he  saw  seated  by 
Mary  Hine  —  Mary  Duthie  and  Jeanie 
Saunderson. 

Peter's  first  impulse  was  to  withdraw 
hastily,  but  Mrs,  Birket  made  flight  im- 
possible by  closing  the  door,  and  standing 
between  it  and  the  conscience-stricken 
youth.  "Just  tak' a  seat,  Mr.  Mackey," 
said  she,  and  the  culprit  sank  into  an 
empty  chair,  placed  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  other  three  ladies.  The  situa- 
tion was  awkward  in  the  extreme.  The 
ladies  continued  their  knitting  without 
glancing  at  him;  minute  after  minute 
passed,  and  the  silence  became  intolera- 
ble. Peter  could  hear  the  beating  of  his 
own  heart ;  twice  he  opened  his  lips  to 
speak,  but  no  sound  issued  from  them  ; 
an  icy  tremor  ran  through  his  frame,  and 
checked  his  utterance. 

I  give  what  follows  verbatim,  as  re- 
ported to  me  by  Mary  Duthie. 

"Weel,"  said  Jeanie  Saunderson  at 
last,  "  sanna  we  be  sattlin'  oor  bizness 
eenoo  ?  " 

"Aye,  lassies,"  said  Mary  Hine,  "but 
that'll  be  a  haird  matter,  or  Vm  muckle 
mista'en." 

"Ye  see,"  said  Jeanie,  taking  the  initia- 


tive, "this  Peter  Mackey  belongs  in  a 
manner  till's  a'.     1st  na  sae  ?  " 

"  Aye,  but  we  canna  a'  hae  him." 

"Just  that.  Noo,  fat  think  ye,  lassies? 
Sanna  we  appeal  till  the  law-courts  ?  " 

"Mithna  we  jist  set  a' richt  amo' oor- 
sels?"  said  Mary  Hine.  "  Foo  gin  we 
wus  till  cast  lots  for  him,?  We're  the 
warrant  of  Scripter  for  that,  ye  ken." 

"Vera  gweed,"  replied  the  others,  and 
when  Mrs.  Birket  had  volunteered  herself 
as  one  witness,  the  little  servant-girl, 
Baubie,  was  called  ben  to  be  another. 
Peter's  humiliation  was  certainly  to  be 
complete  ! 

The  lot  fell  on  Mary  Duthie. 

"Peter  Mackey,"  said  she,  "  I  ha'e  an- 
ither  string  till  my  bow,  so  I'll  e'en  leave 
ye  till  Mary  Hine  or  Jeanie  ;  they're  may- 
be wuntin'  ye  mair  nor  me.  But  mony 
thanks  t'  ye  for  yer  kind  offer,  which  I 
ha'e  na  forgotten." 

Peter  was  too  much  subdued  to  offer  a 
word  in  his  own  defence,  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  renewed. 

This  time  the  lot  fell  to  Mary  Hine. 

"  Peter,"  she  said,  "  I  winna  cast  up 
till  ye  hoo  ye  ha'e  wronged  me  an'  ithers. 
But  this  I  maun  say,  a  bad  lover's  no  like 
to  mak'  a  gweed  husban',  so  I'll  leave  ye 
to  Jeanie,  if  she's  carin'  to  tak'  ye." 

"  Weel,  Patie,"  said  Jeanie,  "  gin  abody 
refeeses  be  I  maun  e^en  ha'e  ye  mysel'. 
But  it's  on  twa  condeetions,  min'  ye. 
First  that  we'll  be  marriet  this  day  month, 
an'  second  that  there'll  be  nae  mair  o' 
these  ongaens  aifter  marriage." 

The  wedding  took  place  in  due  course, 
and  Peter  proved  to  be  a  most  devoted 
and  obedient  husband.  "  Ye  see,  Mary 
'oman,"  said  Jeanie  one  day  to  Mrs.  Jem 
Leslie  (formerly  Mary  Duthie),  "gin  the 
gweed  man  sud  turn  whiles  a  bit  cam- 
steary  an'  oonrizzonable,  I  ha'e  but  till 
say  till  him,  *  Weel,  Patie,  my  man,  it's  a 
sair  peety  that  Mary  Duthie  an'  Mary 
Hine  refeest  ye,  sin'  the  wife  ye  ha'e  got- 
ten disna'  suit  ye,'  an'  weel-a-wat  or  ever 
the  words  are  weel  owre  my  lips,  he's  jist 
as  quaet's  a  lamb."  E.  A.  B. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
MANX  SMUGGLING. 

As  late  as  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  the  most  remunerative 
career  open  to  a  Manxman  was  undoubt- 
edly smuggling.  It  was  better  than  the 
bar,  far  better  than  the  Church,  both  of 
which  demanded  an  expensive  education, 
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and  offered  but  a  meagre  reward;  while, 
beyond  these,  there  was  nothing  else,  ex- 
cept fishing  and  farming,  and  they  could 
often  be  combined  with  it.  When  it  be- 
came dangerous,  it  fell  into  disrepute; 
when  it  became  unprofitable,  it  was  aban- 
doned entirely.  It  is  difficult  in  these 
days  to  realize  the  gigantic  scale  upon 
which  it  was  once  carried  on,  but  the  fol- 
lowing fact  speaks  for  itself.  During  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  matter, 
and  they  estimated  the  annual  loss  to  the 
British  crown  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  This  certainly  is  a 
huge  figure.  But  even  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  merely  a  rough  guess,  it  is 
likely  to  be  rather  under  than  over  the 
mark,  for  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the 
island  were  then  in  progress  between  the 
crown  and  the  Duke  of  Athole.  Against 
it  must  be  set  off  a  sum  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  the  value  of  Manx  smug- 
glers and  their  cargoes  seized  off  the 
Irish  coast.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  pretty  general  idea,  not  altogether 
unwarranted  by  facts,  that  Manxmen 
spent  part  of  their  time  in  hunting  the 
herring,  and  the  rest  in  being  hunted  by 
revenue-cutters. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  island 
was  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  sin- 
gular state  of  affairs.  Being  centrally 
situated  with  reference  to  "the  adjacent 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  it 
was  an  excellent  depot  for  contraband 
goods,  which  could  thence  be  run  across 
to  their  ultimate  destination  at  a  conven- 
ient season.  In  fact,  it  was  a  sort  of 
bonded  warehouse  ;  the  insular  duties  be- 
ing so  small,  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  payment  for  storage.  British  spirits, 
for  example,  paid  merely  a  shilling  a  gal- 
lon ;  tea,  sixpence  a  pound;  coffee,  four- 
pence ;  tobacco,  threepence;  and  salt, 
which  was  smuggled  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, nothing  at  all.  Still,  absurdly  low 
as  these  duties  were,  compared  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  they  were  often 
evaded;  and  in  this  there  was  no  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  coast 
being  as  favorable  to  the  smugglers  as  it 
was  unfavorable  to  those  ignorant  of  its 
peculiarities. 

Range  after  range  of  high  black  head- 
lands rising  sheer  out  of  the  sea  to  con- 
front the  powerful  currents  that  chafe 
around  their  base  incessantly;  innumer- 
able caves  peeping  with  innocent,  half- 
closed  eyes  from  behind  the  swirling 
eddies  and  bristling  crags,  yet  expanding 
marvellously  on  closer  acquaintance ;  long, 


dark  reefs,  here  thrusting  a  row  of  jagged 
edges  above  the  water,  and  there  lurking 
below  the  surface  with  a  grim,  patient 
look,  significant  of  triumph  eventually; 
wild  glens  turning  and  twisting  among 
the  hills,  and  at  length  losing  themselves 
in  trackless  stretches  of  moorland  where 
gorse,  and  heather,  and  boulder  are  min- 
gled together  in  picturesque  confusion, 
and  where  a  carpet  of  velvety  turf  often 
conceals  a  dangerous  chasm  beneath  — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages that  the  island  offered  to  smuggling. 
What  little  was  wanting,  art  soon  stepped 
in  to  supply.  Isolated  farmhouses,  barns, 
inns,  and  even  cottages,  served  as  capital 
storehouses,  not  likely  to  be  tampered 
with  by  the  insular  excise  officers,  whose 
business  was  with  the  coast,  and  many  of 
these  buildings  were  provided  with  cellars 
stretching  far  away  underground.  Their 
use  has  gone,  but  some  still  remain.  You 
may  occasionally  come  across  them  in  out- 
of-the-way  spots  ;  the  road  returns  a  hol- 
low ring  to  the  stamp  of  the  foot,  and  the 
sound  calls  up  many  a  romantic  episode 
of  an  almost  forgotten  past.  In  convey- 
ing the  goods  across  country,  an  old 
smuggler  once  told  me,  the  cart-wheels 
and  horses'  feet  were  invariably  muffled 
with  crape,  and  the  men  were  silent  until 
the  town  had  been  left  behind.  It  must 
have  been  a  weird  spectacle,  this  proces- 
sion of  phantom  carts,  with  their  shadowy 
riders,  gliding  noiselessly  along  the  dark, 
deserted  street,  while  the  moon  was  in 
hiding,  or  not  yet  risen.  What  a  crop  of 
ghost  stories  could  have  sprung  from  a 
single  night's  sowing  !  Once  in  the  open 
country  the  merry  smugglers  could  laugh 
and  sing  to  their  hearts'  desire.  There 
was  no  one  to  interfere  with  them  ;  most 
were  in  league  with  them.  Rural  police- 
men did  not  exist  in  the  island;  smug- 
gling apart,  they  were  unnecessary. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  by  the  commissioners, 
certain  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  insular  traffic,  the  lord  of  Man  per- 
force consenting.  The  importation  of 
British  spirits  was  limited  to  forty  thou- 
sand gallons;  tea,  twenty  thousand 
pounds ;  coffee,  five  thousand  pounds ; 
and  tobacco,  forty  thousand  pounds.  The 
exportation  of  these  articles,  and  also  of 
salt,  was  altogether  prohibited.  More  ab- 
surd regulations  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
A  vessel  loaded  with  a  mixed  cargo  could 
bring  what  she  liked  to  the  island,  and  as 
for  getting  the  goods  away  again,  she  had 
merely  to  wait  for  a  dark  night.  The  in- 
sular revenue-officers   were   few   and   far 
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between,  and  by  the  Hovering  Acts  the 
English  authorities  could  not  touch  her 
within  nine  miles  of  the  shore.  In  order 
to  secure  a  coign  of  vantage,  the  latter 
had  agents  in  the  island,  some  of  them 
trustworthy  enough,  no  doubt,  but  others 
in  the  pay  of  the  smugglers  ;  so  that  when 
anything  important  was  about  to  take 
place,  the  government  cutter  was  easily 
despatched  on  a  wild-goose  chase  down 
channel. 

Allusion  has  just  been  made  to  the 
Hovering  Acts,  which  placed  the  limit  of 
the  lord  of  Man's  jurisdiction  at  three 
leagues  from  the  shore,  the  imaginary  line 
being  called  '*  the  piles."  Of  the  working 
of  these  laws,  Waldron,  who  was  one  of 
the  above-mentioned  agents  to  the  British 
crown,  gives  an  amusing  illustration.  In 
describing  the  town  of  Douglas  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  he  says  :  Ii  "  is  full 
of  very  rich  and  eminent  dealers.  The 
reason  of  which  is  plain;  the  harbor  of  it 
being  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  the 
Island,  Dutch,  Irish,  and  East  India  ves- 
sels, there  is  the  utmost  opportunity  for 
carrying  on  the  smuggling  trade.  So 
much,  it  must  be  confess'd,  do  some  men 
prefer  their  gain  to  their  safety,  that  they 
will  venture  it  anywhere,  but  in  this  place 
there  is  little  danger  in  infringing  on  the 
rights  of  the  Crown.  And  here  I  must 
inform  my  reader  that  tho'  his  most  ex- 
cellent Majesty  of  Great  Britain  is  master 
of  the  seas,  yet  the  Lord  of  Man  has  the 
jurisdiction  of  so  much  round  the  Island, 
that  a  master  of  a  ship  has  no  more  to  do 
than  to  watch  his  opportunity  of  coming 
within  the  piles,  and  he  is  secure  from 
any  danger  from  the  king's  officers.  I 
myself  had  once  notice  of  a  stately  pirate 
that  was  steering  her  course  into  this  har- 
bor, and  would  have  boarded  her  before 
she  got  within  the  piles,  but  for  want  of 
being  able  to  get  sufficient  help,  could  not 
execute  mv  design.  Her  cargfo  was  in- 
digo,  mastic,  raisins  of  the  sun,  and  other 
very  rich  goods,  which  I  had  the  morti- 
fication to  see  sold  to  the  traders  of  Doug- 
las without  the  least  duty  paid  to  his 
Majesty.  The  same  ship  was, taken  after- 
wards near  the  coast,  by  the  information 
I  sent  of  it  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs." 

The  fact  that  Waldron  was  unable  "to 
get  sufficient  help  "  on  this  occasion,  and 
probably  on  many  others,  is  readily  ex- 
plained. Nearly  everybody  in  the  island 
was  engaged  in  smuggling,  some  provid- 
ing the  capital,  the  others  doing  the  work, 
which  was  just  sufficiently  spiced  with 
adventure  to  make  it  fascinating,  and  the 


few  who  had  no  share  in  the  contraband 
trade,  like  Nellie  Cook,  "  looked  askew." 
A  highly  immoral  state  of  society,  it  may 
be  said.  But,  according  to  Chief  Justice 
Blundell,  the  Isle  of  Man  was  "  no  parcel 
of  the  realm  of  England,"  so  Manxmen 
were  only  doing  what  many  statesmen  of 
the  present  day  would  not  shrink  from  — 
dishing  a  foreign  government.  Nor  had 
they  any  great  cause  for  friendly  feelings 
towards  their  neighbors.  From  time  im- 
memorial the  island  had  been  ravaged  by 
Danes,  and  Celts,  and  Norsemen,  swarm- 
ing around  the  coasts  as  regularly  as  the 
herrings  ;  then  came  the  hated  Redshanks, 
as  the  Scotch  were  called;  and  lastly  a 
crowd  of  skirmishers  fleeing  from  justice 
in  England,  and  swindling  the  simple  na- 
tives to  such  an  extent  that  the  national 
character  gradually  underwent  a  complete 
change.  It  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  cherish  a  wish  for  revenge,  and  if 
that  revenge  was  profitable,  so  much  the 
better.  Robbed  for  generation  after  gen- 
eration, they  had  grown  shrewd,  cautious, 
and  suspicious;  but  living  among  such 
wild  scenery,  with  the  restless  sea  ever 
fretting  around  their  rock-girt  coast,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  lose  entirely  their 
hardy  courage  and  love  of  adventure. 
And  for  these  smuggling  offered  a  splen- 
did outlet,  of  which  they  availed  them- 
selves eagerly. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
foregoing  reasons  —  geographical  and 
topographical  advantages,  high  remunera- 
tion with  little  risk,  and  an  adventurous 
spirit  coupled  with  a  wish  for  revenge  — 
are  in  themselves  insufficient  to  explain 
the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  whole 
nation's  abandoning  its  ordinary  pursuits 
to  engage  in  contraband  traffic.  What, 
then,  was  the  other  reason  ?  Bearing  di- 
rectly upon  a  question  that  is  now  agitat- 
ing the  British  public,  the  answer  is  not 
without  importance.  It  is  this  —  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  Manx  land 
laws.  A  brief  glance  will  put  the  matter 
beyond  dispute. 

In  1076,  Goddard  Crovan,  son  of  Olave 
the  Black  of  Iceland,  conquered  the  island 
and  divided  the  southern  part  between 
such  of  his  forces  as  chose  to  remain  with 
him.  This  done,  he  granted  "  the  north- 
ern division  to  the  original  inhabitants, 
but  upon  condition  that  no  man  forever 
should  claim  any  inheritance."  The  whole 
island,  therefore,  became  the  demesne  of 
the  crown.  But  Sacheverell,  writing  in 
1698,  adds:  "It  is  more  than  probable 
that  Goddard  Crovan  (notwithstanding  his 
covenant   upon   his  conquest)  had  given 
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them  some  sort  of  fixed  tenure,  but  upon 
the  reduction  of  the  island  by  Alexander, 
king  of  Scotland,  it  is  likely  it  fell  upon 
the  Scotch  bottom,  where  the  grand  char- 
ter only  is  fixed,  the  rest  loose  and  uncer- 
tain, by  which  means  the  country  was  laid 
waste,  the  soil  impoverished,  while  it  was 
nobody's  interest  to  improve  it."  In  1417, 
Sir  John  Stanley,  king  and  lord  of  Man, 
altered  all  this.  "  Considering  that  noth- 
ing tends  more  to  the  improvement  of  a 
country  than  a  just  and  secure  tenure," 
he  appointed  "  commissioners  with  in- 
structions to  settle  the  people."  This 
they  did  by  enacting  that  tenants  should 
have  "  their  names  entered  in  the  court 
rolls  after  the  manner  of  English  copy- 
hold, and  the  occupancy  given  them  by  the 
delivery  of  a  straw,"  and  also  that  the 
lands  should  in  future  descend  tothe  next 
of  kin.  This  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. "  By  degrees  they  came  to  be  re- 
puted customary  tenants,  and  paid  only  a 
small  gratuity  ;  "  buildings  grew  up  in  all 
directions,  the  lands  were  better  tilled, 
the  people  comfortable  —  a  new  era  had 
commenced.  It  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  the  cov- 
enant of  Goddard  Crovan,  made  six  cen- 
turies before,  still  held  good.  In  fact,  he 
claimed  proprietary  rights  over  the  whole 
island.  Here  was  a  case  for  the  Statute 
of  Limitations,  if  ever  there  was  one.  In 
their  emergency  the  foolish  Manxmen 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  instead  of  ap- 
pealing unto  Caesar  as  they  undoubtedly 
should  have  done;  they  gave  up  their 
lands  on  condition  that  they  should  re- 
ceive them  back  for  three  lives,  so  that 
their  great-grandchildren  and  subsequent 
descendants  became  mere  tenants-at-will. 
Through  the  unwearying  exertions  of 
Bishop  Wilson,  this  monstrous  compact 
was  eventually  annulled.  But  in  the 
mean  time  building  ceased,  repairs  were 
unheard  of,  the  ground  was  exhausted  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  then  followed  a 
period  of  untilled  farms,  ruined  houses, 
and  general  desolation.  The  land  was 
deserted  for  the  sea  —  Manxmen  rushed 
in  a  body  into  smuggling. 

Of  course  they  were  unable  to  supply 
all  the  capital  requisite  for  carrying  on 
the  contraband  trade  on  a  scale  so  exten- 
sive that  the  mere  evasion  of  duty  cost 
the  English  government  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year.     The  value  of 


these  goods  must  have  been  several  mil- 
lions at  least,  quite  beyond  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  insular  purse,  and  bills 
of  exchange  or  credit  must  be  reckoned 
as  out  of  the  question.  The  matter  was 
arranged  in  a  much  simpler  way;  many  of 
the  large  business  firms  abroad  had  duly 
accredited  agents  in  the  island.  Thurot, 
for  example,  was  some  time  stationed 
there  in  the  service  of  a  Welsh  smuggler, 
The  occupation  just  suited  his  daring  na- 
ture, and  it  was  while  thus  engaged  that 
he  acquired  the  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
British  shores  that  proved  so  serviceable 
to  him  afterwards.  By  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, the  naval  action  between  his  fleet 
and  Captain  Elliot's,  in  which  he  met  de- 
feat and  death  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
occurred  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

At  last  the  English  government  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  smuggling  could  be  sup- 
pressed only  by  the  purchase  of  the  island. 
For  a  long  time  the  Duke  —  or  rather  sev- 
eral Dukes — of  Athole  held  out  against 
any  arrangement,  but  eventually  he  was 
obliged  to  give  way.  In  1765,  the  Act  of 
Revestment  was  passed,  by  which  he 
surrendered  some  of  his  rights  in  return 
for  seventy  thousand  pounds ;  and,  after 
many  years  of  haggling,  he  received  in 
1829  four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  for  the  remainder.  It  was  in 
every  way  an  excellent  bargain  for  the 
crown.  Judged  by  the  statement  of  the 
commissioners,  the  gain  in  duties  alone 
must  have  covered  the  whole  amount  in 
less  than  two  years,  while  the  surplus 
revenue  of  the  island  from  1829  until  the 
present  time  may  be  estimated  at  about  a 
million  sterling.  What,  it  may  be  asked, 
have  the  English  government  done  in 
return  for  this  handsome  income  ?  Noth- 
ing; absolutely  nothing,  except  to  pocket 
the  money.  And  they  are  not  likely  to 
do  anything  more,  unless  Manxmen  get 
up  a  revolution,  or  something  of  the  sort. 

The  sale  of  the  island  was  naturally 
most  odious  to  tbe  inhabitants,  for  they 
were  deprived  of  their  occupation  without 
any  chance  of  compensation.  They  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Here  is  one  of  them  written  about 
the  end  of  the  last  century  :  — 

The  babes  unborn  will  rue  the  day 
That  the  Isle  of  Man  was  sold  away,    * 
For  there's  ne'er  an  old  wife  that  loves  a  dram 
But  what  will  lament  for  the  Isle  of  Maru 
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OUT  OF  TOWN. 


When  suns  are  hot,  and  struggle  thro' 

My  clingy  pane's  accustomed  brown, 
When  every  sky  save  this  is  blue, 

And  all  the  world  is  out  of  town, 
I  too  am  of  it ;  for  my  soul 

At  least  can  follow  fancy's  bent. 
And  hasten  to  its  oft-sought  goal, 

"  A  little  village  down  in  Kent." 

I  go  to  it  by  coach  :  all  day 

By  town,  by  hill,  by  dale,  we  race  ; 
The  guard's  key-bugle  cheers  our  way, 

His  coat  no  ruddier  than  his  face. 
The  distance  comes,  is  seen,  is  passed. 

No  half-snatched  glimpse  thro'  smoke  and 
steam ; 
And  yet  we  seem  to  fly  too  fast 

Thro'  such  a  land,  with  such  a  team. 

As  evening  falls  we  reach  the  place. 

Last  spot  to  Cockneys  quite  unknown; 
No  railroads  ancient  ways  deface. 

Or  bring  one  bagman  out  of  town. 
The  age  of  gold  has  not  yet  set. 

So  far  behind  this  age  we  lag 
Where  thrive  the  golden  farmers  yet. 

And  wheat's  worth  Lord  knows  what  a  bag. 

The  golden  farmers  !  for  their  stock 

No  sea-borne  murrain  sweeps  away, 
Nor  constant  rains  destroy  the  flock 

Whose  wholesome  lambs  by  kind  ewes  play. 
No  grain-filied  ships  through  storm  and  blast 

Wild  seas  undeviating  stem, 
Or  million  herds  on  prairies  vast 

Breed,  feed,  and  die  to  ruin  them. 

Here  stretch  the  yellow  corn-fields  wide. 

Blue  smoke  from  each  white  homestead  curls, 
Sheep  dot  the  sloping  valley  side. 

And  on  each  hill  its  windmill  whirls  : 
There  bounding  billows  curve  and  fret, 

Suns  rise  upon  a  thousand  sail' 
Which  wait,  not  independent  yet. 

The  coming  of  the  wished-for  gale. 

The  old    church-tower  stands    straight    and 
square. 

Built  of  smooth  flints  from  off  the  shore ; 
The  aisles  are  cold  and  damp  and  bare, 

Where  close-penned  farmers  weekly  snore ; 
The  beadle  fiddles  to  the  choir. 

Candles  nor  cross  the  altar  crown. 
The  old  clerk  mauls  his  sacred  lore. 

The  parson  preaches  in  black  gown. 

Two  battered  patched  machines  invite 

To  pleasing  death  the  bather  keen ; 
Grey  sailors  loiter  round,  whose  might 

Once  launched  the  old  boats  'gainst  which 
they  lean. 
The  salt-sea  smell  is  all  about. 

And  tarry  nets  hang  everywhere 
Day  marks  no  smiling  brow  with  thought. 

Night  brings  no  haunting  dream  of  care. 

"  Rest,  rest  with  us ; "  the  cool  waves'  play 
Scarce  moves  the  lazy  shingle  round ; 


"Rest,  rest  with  us,"  land  breezes  say, 
And  scarce  the  corn-fields  catch  the  sound. 

Dread  storms  must  oft  th«se  valleys  sweep, 
And  winds  must  stir  that  peaceful  sea  j 

Yet  still  those  waves  but  rock  my  sleep. 
And  still  those  storms  bring  calm  to  me. 

But  genius  (!)  loathed  the  honest  street, 

And  pined  upon  the  breezy  down  -, 
I  shook  the  dust  from  eager  feet. 

And  left  the  country  for  the  town. 
Back  to  old  scenes  should  wanderers  roam, 

Their  disappointed  spirits  find 
Sad  changes  in  the  ancient  home 

Which  they  reseek  with  altered  mind. 

So  I  awake.     Each  dusty  pane 

More  dusty  for  my  dream  appears ; 
And  is  it  fancy  tries  in  vain 

Erase  the  toiling  weary  years? 
Her  for  the  future  we  invoke, — 

Fair  were  the  towers  she  used  to  raise ; 
But  here  a  sleeping  memory  woke 

Of  innocent  and  happy  days. 

When  hopes  are  lost,  or  gained,  and  passed. 

And  each  fresh  bud's  a  withered  rose. 
Beneath  the  shade  your  yew-trees  cast 

This  worn-out  truant  may  repose. 
Then  should  some  friend  my  heart  lay  bare. 

When  deaf  to  praise  and  dead  to  blame, 
He'd  find  the  record  graven  there, 

Dear  village,  of  your  humble  name. 

St  James's  Gazette.  W.  D. 


AFTER  A   LITTLE  WHILE. 

There  is  a  strange,  sweet  solace  in  the  thought 
That  all  the  woes  we  suffer  here  below 

May,  as  a  dark  and  hideous  garment  wrought 
For  us  to  wear,  whether  we  will  or  no, 

Be  cast  aside,  with  a  relieving  smile, 
After  a  little  while. 

No  mortal  roaming,  but  hath  certain  end  ; 

Though  far  unto  the  ocean  spaces  grey 
We  sail  and  sail,  without  a  chart  for  friend, 

Above  the  sky-line,  faint  and  far  awa\'. 
There  looms  at  last  the  one  enchanted  isle. 
After  a  little  while. 

Oh,  when  our  cares  come  thronging  thick  and 
fast 
With  more  of   anguish  than  the  heart  can 
bear, 
Though  friends   desert,  and,  as  the   heedless 
blast, 
Even  love  pass  by  us  with  a  stony  stare. 
Let  us  withdraw  into  some  ruined  pile, 
Or  lonely  forest  aisle  — 

And  contemplate  the  never-ceasing  change. 

Whereby  the  processes  of  God  are  wrought, 
And  from  our  petty  lives  our  souls  estrange. 
Till,  bathed  in  currents  of  exalted  thought. 
We  feel  the  rest  that  must  our  cares  beguile 
After  a  little  while  ! 

Golden  Hours. 
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ITALIAN    UNIVERSITY    LIFE     IN    THE 
MIDDLE   AGES. 


The  chief  centre  of  scientific  activity 
during  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  Italy. 
As  traders  in  those  troublous  times  bound 
themselves  together  in  guilds,  so  men  of 
science  formed  those  celebrated  academic 
bodies,  most  of  which  exist  in  a  modi- 
fied form  amongst  us  to-day,  for  mutual 
protection  and  support.  Inasmuch  as 
Italy  contained  the  shattered  remnants  of 
knowledge  which  had  survived  the  ruin  of 
the  old  world,  so,  naturally,  to  Italy,  its 
then  acknowledged  fountain-head,  flocked 
students  from  every  nation  and  every 
tongue  who  thirsted  after  wisdom. 

Frederic's  concessions  to  the  jurists  of 
Bologna  at  the  Diet  of  Roncaglia  gave 
the  first  elements  of  power  to  that  Alma 
Mater  of  Italian  universities,  and,  tfased 
on    these   liberties,   societies   sprang   up 
exact   parallels   to  which    are  not   to   be 
found  in  the  world's  history.     They  were 
so  many  small  republics  governing  them- 
selves according  to  their  own  laws,  pam- 
pered by  the  larger  republics  or  cities  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  the  scholars 
themselves  were  rulers  of  these  universi- 
ties.    The  students  chose  their  teachers 
and  elected  their  governors,  and  they  saw 
after    the    arrangement    of    the    material 
which    they   wished    to    learn ;   and   they 
compelled  every  professor  to  write  out  at 
the  beginning  of  terra  time   his  pagina, 
which    contained   a   programme   of  what 
he   thought  himself  capable  of  teaching. 
These  pagine  were  presented  to  the  col- 
lege or  assemblage  of  students,  who  nois- 
ily discussed  the  topics  before  them,  and 
if  a  professor  was  considered  deficient  in 
any  point,  he  very  soon  found  it  best  to 
leave  the  university. 

In  constitution  they  resembled  indepen- 
dent corporations  planted  in  a  State,  com- 
posed of  masters  and  scholars  who  lived 
a  common  life,  were  under  the  same  laws, 
and  enjoyed  alike  the  privileges  of  this 
corporation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
around  them  were  forbidden  in  any  way 
to  interfere.  Duke  Hercules,  of  Ferrara, 
laid  a  fine  of  two  hundred  ducats  on  an 
inhabitant  who  so  much  as  entered  the 
university  precincts  without  special  leave. 


Of  course,  as  at  Oxford,  vague  tradi- 
tions about  founders  were  current  in  the 
Italian  universities.  One  of  them  claimed 
to  have  received  its  first  charter  from  the 
empress  Matilda,  another  from  Charle- 
magne, just  as  Oxford  professes  to  trace 
her  pedigree  to  King  Alfred;  but  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that, 
during  three  or  four  centuries  after  Fred- 
eric I.  gave  a  charter  of  freedom  to  Bo- 
logna, academic  life  was  at  its  height  in 
Italy,  and  to  this  period  we  will  conse- 
quently confine  ourselves. 

Rich  republics  and  cities  prided  them- 
selves   on    their    universities;    few   were 
without  them  in  mediaeval  Italy.     When 
they  had  decided  upon  opening  one  within 
their   walls,  a   regular   embassy  was   de- 
spatched   to    the    scholars    and    doctors 
of  another  academic  institution,  offering 
them  more  extensive  liberties  than  they 
then  possessed  if  they  would  come  and 
settle  amongst   them.     Having  thus   ob- 
tained a  satisfactory  charter,  the  doctors 
and  schloars,  together  with  their  families, 
would  migrate  to  their  new  home,  to  be 
received  with  the  greatest  rejoicing  and 
honor.     After  a  city  had  been  decimated 
by  war  or  pestilence,  this  method  of  in- 
creasing the  population  by  gathering  to- 
o-ether  a  nucleus  of  study  was  often  adopt- 
ed; this  is  the  course  Florence  pursued, 
Villani  tells  us,  after  the  great  plague  of 
1348.     Often,  too,  after  a  war,  it  would  be 
stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace  that  no 
hindrance  should  be  put  in  the  way  of 
some  celebrated  doctor  taking  up  his  res- 
idence with  one  of  the  contending  States, 
if  so  be  he  would  agree  to  their  terms. 
A  bull  from  either  the  pope  or  the  em- 
peror, which  was  never  refused,  was  then 
obtained.    The  newly  arrived  scholars  and 
doctors  elected  their   governors,  formed 
their  statutes,  and  opened  their  lecture- 
rooms,  and  the  new  university  was  then 
raised  up  on  a  flourishing  basis,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  mother  Bologna,  who 
complained  that  hers  was  the  only  orig- 
inal  true   university;   though    she    never 
ceased  to  thrive,  spite  the   multiplicity  of 
her  offspring. 

At  Bologna,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
there  were   thirteen  thousand   scholars,* 
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dividea  into  nltraynonianiy  foreigners,  and 
citramontani,  Italians.  Amongst  the  for- 
mer were  German,  French,  Belgian,  Span- 
ish, English,  Polish,  Greek,  Irish,  and 
Portuguese ;  each  nationality  had  its  own 
professors  ;*  nobles  and  princes  came  to 
Italy  from  all  parts.  Amongst  the  for- 
eigners, the  Germans  enjoyed  the  great- 
est number  of  immunities,  from  the  fact 
that  the  German  emperor's  power  in  It- 
aly was  unquestionable,  and  he  had  said 
that  foreigners,  more  especially  Germans, 
ought  to  have  the  most  privileges,  inas- 
much as  they  sojourned  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try, with  none  to  protect  them;  so  they 
had  a  privilege  given  to  them  which  none 
others  had,  namely,  that  of  being  judged 
in  all  cases,  criminal  and  civil,  by  council- 
lors of  their  own  nationality ;  consequently 
they  held  themselves  in  great  esteem,  as 
the  following  anecdote  shows.  At  Padua, 
in  iss8,t  one  of  the  medical  professors, 
whilst  explaining  in  a  lecture  the  forma- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  cast 
some  slur  on  the  German  pronunciation. 
Insulted  beyond  measure  at  this,  the  Ger- 
mans in  a  body  left  Padua  to  pursue  their 
studies  elsewhere,  but  not  before  they 
had  created  serious  riots  in  the  town, 
which  made  the  rector  humbly  entreat 
them  to  depart. 

Although  in  the  lecture  halls  students 
of  different  nationalities  were  separated, 
occupying  their  own  benches,  and  having 
their  own  professors,  nevertheless  the 
coexistence  in  the  same  town  of  so  many 
scholars  of  different  tongues,  nations,  and 
customs  was  a  source  of  endless  discord. 
The  rectors  of  the  universities  were  fre- 
quently not  equal  to  coping  with  the  riots 
that  ensued,  for  they  had  originally  been 
elected  to  their  office  by  the  students,  and 
every  rector  felt  in  a  measure  bound  to 
rule  with  a  light  hand.  In  1579a  French- 
man and  a  German  fell  out  at  Padua,J 
and  the  whole  university  was  shortly  in 
arms.  The  Senate  had  at  length  to  inter- 
pose, and  closed  seven  law  schools,  four 
medical,  and  one  of  philosophy,  "and," 
adds  the  annalist  of  this  university,  "the 
Germans  were  the  most  tumultuous,  for, 

•  Mazzetti,  Repertorio  di  Professori  Bolognesi. 
t  Facciolati. 
X  Ibid. 


having  most  privileges,  they  thought  oth- 
ers wished  to  interfere  with  them." 

Bologna  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
typical  university  of  mediaeval  Italy;  all 
others  were  modelled  on  her  example. 
The  first  jurists  of  the  day  regulated  her 
statutes,  and,  moreover,  she  was  the  first 
to  rejoice  in  the  name  of  "university." 
On  her  list  of  doctors  appeared  popes, 
cardinals,  archbishops,  ambassadors, — 
the  flower,  in  short,  of  the  nobility  of  Eu- 
rope; and  in  republican  Bologna  nobles 
were  allowed  to  wear  only  the  same  dress 
as  the  other  students,  their  privileges 
consisted  in  being  entitled  to  sit  on  the 
first  benches  at  lectures  and  in  being 
obliged  to  pay  higher  fees. 

This  academic  body  was  divided  into 
two  distinctive  parts,  the  jurists  and  the 
artists.  So  superior  was  law  considered 
in  th^se  days,  that  the  former  held  their 
heads  high  above  the  latter  class,  amongst 
whom  were  reckoned  those  who  studied 
and  taught  medicine,  philosophy,  gram- 
mar, etc.  Each  of  these  had  a  rector  to 
itself,  though  the  rector  of  the  artists  was 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  rector  of  the 
jurists,  and  had  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  latter  before  his  election  was  consid- 
ered valid,  and  for  long  years  the  artists 
had  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  jurists, 
and  in  the  streets  of  mediaeval  Italy 
pitched  battles  would  occur  between  these 
two  academic  factions  on  the  much-vexed 
question  of  precedence.  This  was,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above-mentioned  conglomer- 
ation of  nationalities,  another  element  of 
discord  amongst  the  students  in  Italy. 

Two  distinct  classes  of  overseers  were 
elected  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  univer- 
sities. Firstly,  those  who  watched  over 
the  executive  interests  of  the  academic 
body,  and,  secondly,  those  who  taught  and 
looked  to  scientific  progress,  such  as  the 
doctors,  the  licentiates,  and  those  schol- 
ars who  were  allowed  to  enter  the  arena 
of  dispute,  if  anybody  could  be  got  to  lis- 
ten to  them. 

To  the  first  class  belonged  the  rectors, 
who  ranked  above  all  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities,  in  fact,  on  a  level  with 
cardinals  of  the  university.  They  were 
elected  by  the  professors  and  scholars ; 
but,  though  the  honor  was  great,  the  ex* 
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pense  attending  the  office  was  such  that 
many  were  compelled  to  forego  the  dig- 
nity on  that  score.  Of  the  many  festive 
days  at  an  Italian  university,  the  installa- 
tion day  of  the  incoming  rector  surpassed 
all  others  in  grandeur.  The  professors, 
bishops,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  the 
citj',  assembled  in  the  cathedral,  whilst  a 
procession  went  to  the  new  rector's  house 
to  conduct  him  thither.  This  procession 
was  headed  by  trumpeters  and  tambourine 
players.  Twelve  scholars  carried  for  him 
his  golden  fasces,  as  emblem  of  his  dig- 
nity. Behind  followed  the  keepers  of  the 
seal  of  the  statutes,  carrying  the  rector's 
hat,  after  whom  stalked  a  beadle  with  sil- 
ver sceptre.  Then  came  the  rector  him- 
self in  his  scarlet  toga  ornamented  with 
gold,  and  accompanied  by  the  syndic  and 
other  university  officials,  each  in  the  gown 
that  distinguished  him.  All  the  students 
in  the  town  followed  in  the  rear. 

In  the  cathedral  one  of  the  doctors 
read  an  oration  in  praise  of  the  university 
magistrates  and  of  the  new  rector  in  par- 
ticular, after  which  some  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished professor  was  chosen  to  pre- 
sent him  with  the  seal  and  statute.  In 
an  elegant  speech  the  rector  responded, 
mass  was  said,  and  the  church  festivities 
were  at  an  end.  Not  so  those  in  the 
town,  jousts  and  tournaments  occupied 
the  afternoon,  the  victors  at  whicii  re- 
ceived their  guerdons  from  the  rector's 
hands,  and  the  day  grew  old  in  revelry. 
Decidedly  it  was  an  honor  to  be  a  rector ; 
but  he  had  to  pay  for  it  all,  and  was 
counted  stingy  if  the  table  in  his  court- 
yard did  not  groan  with  viands,  and  if  his 
vats  did  not  run  with  wine  for  the  popu- 
lace. 

The  rector  had  supreme  authority  over 
the  students  in  cases  civil  as  well  as  crim- 
inal. The  syndic  of  the  unversity  was 
the  next  official,  and  acted  as  vice-rector 
when  occasion  required.  The  councillors 
were  appointed  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  different  foreign  students  who  had 
elected  them.  Then  there  were  numerous 
other  officials,  such  as  the  peziani^  who 
looked  after  the  books,  "  six  good  men 
chosen  from  the  bosom  of  the  university ;  " 
the  stazionarii^  who  looked  after  the 
MSS.     But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 


of  them  all  were  the  beadles  {bidelli)^ 
whose  duties  brought  them  face  to  face 
with  the  students  and  with  the  professors. 
They  not  only  exercised  the  office  of  spies 
on  the  behavior  of  the  former,  but  they 
also  pulled  up  the  latter  for  any  miscon- 
duct or  neglect  of  dut)'. 

Firstly,  the  beadles  had  to  assist  the 
professors  in  any  dispute  or  disturbances 
that  might  arise  amongst  the  students  at 
their  lectures  ;  secondly,  they  had  to  see 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  schools,  to  ar- 
range the  benches  and  the  order  of  prece- 
dence in  which  the  students  should  sit; 
thirdly,  they  kept  the  books  of  the  stu- 
dents when  they  went  out,  and  lastly  they 
had  to  keep  a  strict  surveillance  over  the 
conduct  of  the  professors,  and  to  report 
to  headquarters  any  deficiency  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  duties;  as,  for  instance,  if 
they  arrived  late  at  lecture  or  gave  up  too 
soon,  the  beadle's  duty  was  to  send  in 
their  names  as  delinquents,  and  if  the  case 
was  proved  against  them,  a  heavy  deduc- 
tion was  made  from  the  professor's  salary. 

Fabroni,  in  his  history  of  the  Pisan 
nniversity,  gives  us  an  instance  of  a  bitter 
report  sent  in  by  a  beadle  concerning 
Professor  Pier  Filippo,  who  ought  to  have 
lectured  for  three  hours  a  day,  but  was 
accustomed  to  perform  only  half  his  task. 
But  nothing  can  equal  the  ignominy 
heaped  upon  a  professor  at  Turin,*  owing 
to  the  report  of  a  beadle.  The  jurist  Ne- 
vizzanoin  one  of  his  lectures  happened  to 
cast  some  slur  on  the  capacity  of  the  female 
sex,  the  beadle  reported  him  as  slander- 
ing those  who  could  not  defend  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  their  exclusion  from 
the  university  and  the  hall  of  dispute. 
Not  only  did  the  professor  by  this  bring 
down  on  his  head  the  indignation  of  the 
fair  sex  of  the  whole  city,  but  even  the 
pupils  took  up  the  cry  against  him,  and 
poor  Nevizzano  was  condemned  to  appear 
in  the  public  square  to  apologize  for  his 
disrespect  by  carrying  two  Latin  lines 
written  in  large  letters  on  his  forehead, 
which  may  be  thus  roughly  rendered  :  — 

Silly's  the  bird  that  doth  dirty  its  nest, 
Much  as  the  man  who  doth  women  molest. 

Such  were  the  duties  of  the  beadle  of 

♦  Villauri. 
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an  Italian  university.  His  salary  was  due 
entirely  to  collections  made  amongst  the 
scholars  three  times  a  year.  In  Padua, 
in  157s,  a  beadle  was  allowed  to  take  up 
the  office  of  bookbinding,  since  he  was  not 
able  to  subsist  on  his  collections;*  at 
Bologna, t  on  the  other  hand,  we  read  of 
a  very  popular  deformed  little  beadle, 
named  Gallopresso  Tarentius,  who  made 
himself  so  agreeable  to  the  students  by 
his  jokes  and  oddities,  that  he  died  a  rich 
man,  leaving ;^2,ooo  behind  him. 

Another  very  lucrative  post  in  an  Ital- 
ian university  was  that  of  the  copyist. 
These  personages  got  up  the  diplomas, 
that  is  to  say,  the  testamurs  for  de- 
grees, on  vellum,  with  sumptuous  illumi- 
nated monograms.  Besides  this  they 
copied  out  neatly  for  the  students  the 
notes  they  had  taken  during  lectures,  and 
in  those  days,  before  printing  was  in- 
vented, the  eagerness  to  collect  in  a  read- 
able form  the  wise  words  which  fell  from 
the  professor's  lips  was  unbounded. 
Great  rivalry  was  displayed  amongst  the 
students  in  the  decoration  of  their  note- 
books. To  produce  special  monograms 
for  each  page  was  the  work  of  the  copyist, 
and  large  sums  would  be  paid  for  them 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  ruin  to  the  stu- 
dent was  often  the  result,  and  a  prema- 
ture termination  to  his  academic  career. 
Women  were  not  infrequently  appointed 
copyists  to  the  universities,  and  thereby 
earned  for  themselves  a  comfortable  live- 
lihood. 

We  will  now,  before  considering  that 
quintessence  of  mediaeval  ability,  the  doc- 
tor or  professor  of  an  Italian  university, 
pass  on  to  the  students  themselves.  At- 
tracted by  the  fame  of  some  professor, 
noblemen  from  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked 
to  the  lecture-room  to  learn  what  he  had 
to  say.  These  students  were  not  of  ne- 
cessity young  boys  just  emancipated  from 
school,  though  perhaps  young  men  were 
in  the  majority.  Many  of  them  brought 
wives  and  families  with  them.  If  most 
went  for  knowledge,  there  was  always  a 
very  considerable  percentage  who  went 
only  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  life  and  the 
liberties  of  the  university  :  they  went  but 
to  indulge  in  license  and  revelry,  and 
when  expelled  from  one  university,  would 
pass  on  to  another  to  carry  on  their  life 
of  dissipation. 

The  students  lived  in  lodgings  prepared 
for  them  about  the  town,  and  in  early 
days  attended  lectures  in  the  professor's 


*  Facciolati. 
t  Savigni. 


own  house,  until  the  increased  number  of 
students  plainly  showed  a  necessity  for 
building  large  halls  for  the  purpose  of 
lecturing.  Bulgaro,  the  celebrated  jurist 
of  Bologna,  lectured  in  his  house,  which 
was  called  the  Curia  Bulgaro.  Some- 
times lectures  were  held  in  convent  halls. 
Azone,  another  Bolognese  jurist  of  celeb- 
rity, had  so  many  pupils  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lecture  in  the  open  piazza.*  A 
popular  lecture  was  perfectly  besieged  by 
anxious  learners.  So  great  was  the  de- 
sire for  learning  in  those  days  that  occa- 
sionally professors  were  chosen  to  lecture 
in  the  dialect  of  the  place  for  the  benefit 
of  the  common  folk,  so  that  all  might 
learn  ;  for  till  printing  came  into  vogue 
oral  learning  was  alone  possible.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  indecorous  it  was 
thought  that  the  doctors  in  those  days 
should  teach  from  anything  like  written 
notes.  In  1592,  at  Padua,  doctors  were 
forbidden  to  use  notes,  on  pain  of  a  forfeit 
of  twenty  ducats,  to  be  deducted  from 
their  salary,  and  those  who  did  make  use 
of  any  assistance  to  memory  were  called 
cartacci,  or  paper  doctors.  The  great 
point  of  ability  consisted  in  memory.  A 
doctor  was  estimated  by  the  number  of 
laws  and  passages  he  could  recite.  To 
argue  on  facts  accepted  as  true  by  Justin- 
ian, Hippocrates,  Galen,  or  any  other 
great  authorities,  was  never  recognized  as 
aught  but  presumption.  Memory  was  the 
one  thing  to  be  cultivated.  A  doctor  who 
could  make  clever  rhymes  of  those  rebel- 
lious passages  in  law  and  medicine  which 
refused  to  stay  in  the  memory  was  greatly 
esteemed.  Professor  Palombo,  who,  as 
years  went  on,  lost  his  memory,  vacated 
his  seat  and  died  of  shame. 

The  scholastic  year  consisted  of  ten 
months,  beginning  on  St.  Luke's  Day  in 
October,  on  which  occasion  the  rector,  the 
councillors,  and  other  scholastic  magis- 
trates went  in  great  pomp  to  hold  mass  in 
the  cathedral.  There  was  a  vacation  of 
fifteen  days  at  Carnival,  called  Baccana- 
lia;  one  of  fifteen  days  at  Easter,  and  an- 
other of  eleven  at  Christmas  ;  also  every 
feast  day  was  a  holiday.  If  no  feast  day 
occurred  in  a  week,  no  lectures  were 
given  on  Friday. 

Every  morning  the  students'  bell  rang 
out  to  summon  them  to  lectures,  and  very 
early  some  of  them  must  have  been,  for 
at  Padua  there  was  a  beadle  appointed 
expressly  to  light  the  lamps  before  dawn ; 
these  were  called  antilucari  lectures. 
There  was  little  pause  during  the  day  in 

*  Sard. 
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this  thirst  for  knowledge.  There  were 
the  regular  morning,  midday,  and  after- 
noon lectures,  besides  extra  hour  lectures, 
vacation  lectures,  and  feast  day  lectures. 
Certain  books  were  forbidden  to  be 
taught,  but  the  professors,  wishing  to 
gain  favor  with  the  students,  would  hold 
nocturnal  lectures  in  their  own  houses  ; 
the  beadles  were  generally  too  sharp  and 
put  a  stop  to  them,  and  the  professor  paid 
his  fine. 

The  students,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
liberty,  were  very  wilful  and  headstrong; 
if  they  wished  for  an  extension  of  the 
vacation  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
means  which  would  secure  it.  A  fair  was 
going  on  at  Pisa  just  when  the  vacation 
ended.  Though  the  doctors  had  pub- 
lished their  list  of  lectures  the  students 
wished  to  have  their  holidays  prolonged, 
so  they  got  hold  of  the  professors'  books, 
made  a  bonfire  of  them,  and  went  to  enjoy 
themselves  at  the  fair.*  And  again,  at 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  Hercules,  at 
Ferrara,  the  students  of  the  university 
made  a  bonfire  of  their  benches,  so  that 
they  had  nothing  to  sit  upon,  and  of  neces- 
sity got  a  holiday.f 

Fines  and  imprisonment  were  amongst 
the  penalties  imposed  on  rebellious  stu- 
dents, though  these  were  never  severe. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  body  of  indus- 
trious scholars  would  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  companions  who  were  too  frivo- 
lous;  for  instance,  when  gallant  students 
brought  to  the  lectures  ladies  in  dominos 
and  masks,  who  disturbed  the  studious 
ones  by  their  "tittering  and  chattering." 

Some  of  the  riots  and  brawls  occasioned 
by  the  students  in  a  town  make  us  won- 
der at  the  ambition  displayed  by  some 
cities  to  have  them  in  their  midst.  In 
1584,  for  example,  sixty  scholars  at 
Padua  +  took  a  house,  elected  a  prince 
and  ministers  among  themselves,  and 
defied  the  authority  of  the  rector.  For  a 
month  this  seditious  assemblage  was 
allowed  to  continue,  making  its  raids  by 
night  in  the  streets  and  terrifying  all 
peace-loving  inhabitants.  At  length  the 
town  authorities  had  to  come  forward  to 
stop  their  goings  on.  Ghirardacci  tells 
us  another  story  which  illustrates  scho- 
lastic life  at  Bologna.     It  is  as  follows. 

A  student,  Giacomo  da  Valenza,  "  more 
given  to  pleasure  than  to  study,"  at  a 
festival  in  the  cathedral  became  enamored 
with  the  niece  of  Giovandrea,  the  most 
famous  law  doctor  of  the  day,  but  she  did 

*  Fabroni. 

t  Rufo. 

i  Facciolati. 


not  return  his  affections.  Cut  to  the 
quick  by  the  slight,  and  ridiculed  by  his 
fellow  scholars  who  knew  of  his  passion, 
Da  Valenza  collected  together  some  of 
his  boon  companions,  entered  the  pro- 
fessor's house  during  his  absence,  and 
carried  off  his  niece  to  the  lodging  of  a 
friend.  When  Doctor  Giovandrea  re- 
turned, he  was  exceeding  wroth,  gathered 
his  friends  and  his  kinsmen  together,  and 
attacked  the  house  where  his  niece  was 
imprisoned.  Driven  to  extremities.  Da 
Valenza  and  his  inamorata  made  a  rapid 
exit  by  the  back  door;  but  so  great  was 
the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bo- 
logna that  he  was  soon  taken  and  brought 
up  before  the  municipal  authorities.  On 
confession  he  was  condemned  to  be  de- 
capitated next  morning  at  dawn,  which 
sentence  was  carried  out.  But  the  stu- 
dents of  Bologna  were  so  indignant  at 
what  appeared  to  them  an  infringement 
of  their  privilege  of  being  tried  at  their 
own  tribunal,  that  many  of  them,  together 
with  some  of  the  leading  professors, 
packed  up  their  goods,  and  went  to  pursue 
their  studies  at  Siena. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  scholastic 
body  form  a  marked  feature  in  these  uni- 
versities. Firstly  came  that  of  special 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  cases  ;  except 
in  case  of  a  grave  riot,  when  they  were 
handed  over  to  the  town  authorities.  The 
greatest  penalty  the  rector  could  impose 
for  any  crime  wsls  pn'va/i(?,  or  expulsion. 
Secondly,  after  attending  the  university 
for  ten  years,  the  student,  licentiate  or 
doctor,  as  he  probably  was  then,  became 
a  citizen  of  the  town,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  "son  of  the  people."  Thirdly, 
exemption  from  military  service.  Fourth- 
ly, freedom  from  imposts  and  duties  for 
themselves  and  families.  In  1551  at 
Padua  the  wine  tax,  from  which  they  had 
never  been  exempt,  was  also  taken  off. 
This  event  the  students  celebrated  by  a 
magnificent  feast  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

In  time  of  famine  the  students  were 
especially  pampered  by  the  town  for  fear 
of  their  leaving,  and  in  Bologna,  if  a  stu- 
dent was  robbed  by  a  citizen  who  could 
not  make  good  the  value  of  the  article 
purloined,  the  commune  always  did  so. 
Debts  could  not  be  enforced  against  them. 
And  in  many  universities  that  curious 
mediaeval  custom  of  indirect  revenge  was 
in  vogue  in  favor  of  doctors  and  scholars, 
by  which  an  innocent  person  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  debts  of  a  relation,  if 
bound  to  him  only  by  the  most  distant 
ties  of  kinship. 

On  drawing  up  the  original  charter  in 
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some  of  the  smaller  towns,  where  of  neces- 
sity the  largest  immunities  had  to  be 
offered  in  order  to  attract,  some  curious 
clauses  were  introduced.  At  Vercelli  five 
hundred  of  the  best  houses  in  the  town 
were  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  at  a  very  low  rental. 
At  Turin*  the  annalist  gives  us  a  list  of 
several  curious  customs  entered  in  their 
charter.  All  comedians  and  dancers  had 
to  give  each  syndic  of  the  university 
eight  free  passes  to  the  theatre.  All 
mountebanks  and  quacks  had  to  present 
each  syndic  and  each  beadle  with  eight 
vases  of  their  specifics.  All  wine-shops 
gave  to  the  same  individuals  a  flask  of 
acqua  vita  and  a  pound  of  sweetmeats; 
the  drapers  gave  a  pound  of  sweetmeats  ; 
the  pastry-cooks  gave  a  cake  on  the  vigil 
of  Epiphany,  whilst  the  tobacconists  had 
to  send  a  portion  of  their  goods  annually 
to  the  syndics  and  beadles.  At  the  first 
snow  the  Jews  in  Turin  had  to  pay  twen- 
ty-five golden  scudi,  part  of  which  the  law 
university  spent  in  celebrating  the  feast 
of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  other  part  the 
artists  lavished  on  the  festival  of  San 
Francesco;  the  drapers  likewise  had  to 
present  to  the  students  annually  fifty 
reams  of  paper  and  twelve  books. 

The  students  as  well  as  the  professors 
were  compelled  to  wear  academic  dress, 
"to  go  about  so  dressed  as  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  other  citizens."  They 
wore  gowns  of  black  cloth  and  a  cap,  ac- 
cording to  the  statute.  Dukes  and  princes 
wore  the  same.  So  desirous  were  they  of 
preventing  any  collision  between  "town 
and  gown,"  that  at  Bologna  students  were 
by  statute  forbidden  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  townsfolk,  except  with 
the  family  of  the  above-mentioned  Gio- 
vandrea,  who,  together  with  his  descend- 
ants, were  exempted  from  this  statute. 

There  were  several  institutions  equiva- 
lent to  scholarships  at  our  universities : 
wealthy  professors  would  leave  their  for- 
tunes for  the  training  of  the  indigent 
young.  At  Padua  private  subscriptions 
were  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  in  this 
town  no  less  than  twenty-seven  houses 
were  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  poor 
students  who  aimed  at  gaining  academi- 
cal honors.  Each  of  these  houses  took 
the  name  of  its  greatest  benefactor,  and 
formed  a  sort  of  corporate  body. 

The  festivities  and  amusements  of 
the  students  were  in  accordance  with 
the  age.  Jousts  and  tournaments  were 
amongst  their  favorite   pastimes.     They 
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were  held  at  fixed  times :  on  the  occasion 
of  the  election  of  a  rector,  on  the  taking 
of  the 'highest  degree,  or  laurea,  and  on 
the  arrival  amongst  them  of  a  celebrated 
professor.  On  the  feast  of  Sta.  Caterina 
the  lawyers  made  merry;  on  that  of  San 
Romualdo  the  medical  students  enjoyed 
themselves,  subscribing  money  for  the 
occasion.  These  religious  festivals  and 
convivial  meetings  were  numerous,  espe- 
cially in  Carnival  time.  There  was  like- 
wise the  "orange  feast,"  when  the  stu- 
dents drove  in  carts  through  the  town 
pelting  every  one  with  fruit. 

In  Bologna  the  Jews  were  obliged  to 
contribute  one  hundred  and  four  lire  an- 
nually to  the  jurists,  and  seventy  to  the 
artists,  for  their  Carnival  festivities,  and 
at  the  fall  of  the  first  snow  the  students 
could  collect  money  from  the  doctors  and 
citizens,  but  not  until  the  syndic  of  the 
university  had  been  assured  that  snow 
really  had  fallen,  for  on  mild  winters, 
when  disappointed  of  their  toll,  students 
had  been  known  to  fetch  snow  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  and  palm  it  off  as 
having  just  fallen,  whereby  many  innocent 
people  were  taken  in.  The  money  thus 
collected  went  towards  a  fund  for  the 
painting  of  portraits,  or  for  statues  of  the 
leading  professors.* 

University  education  in  those  days  was 
by  no  means  expensive,  especially  at  some 
of  the  smaller  towns,  for  the  commune 
would  subscribe  liberally  towards  the 
payment  of  the  doctors,  and  towards  the 
building  of  the  necessary  schools.  Small 
fees,  some  of  them  optional,  were  all  that 
a  student  was  expected  to  pay  apart  from 
his  lodgings  and  food;  but  every  student 
had  to  pay  something  for  each  lecture  he 
attended,  hence,  apart  from  their  salaries, 
the  professors  had  ample  means  of  amass- 
ing money;  they  would  often  sell  a  lucra- 
tive business,  and  could  leave  it  in  their 
wills.  In  times  of  difficulty  the  extra  ex- 
penses always  fell  on  the  cities.  Thus 
Venice  always  contributed  largely  to  the 
maintenance  of  Padua  University,  and, 
when  occasion  required,  obliged  her  other 
dependent  cities,  Bergamo,  Verona,  etc., 
to  do  so  also. 

Having  attended  his  lectures,  and  hav- 
ing acquired  knowledge  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy his  examiners,  the  student  is  now 
prepared  to  take  his  degree.  The  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  {baccelliere)  was  ridic- 
ulously easy  to  acquire.  After  the  stu- 
dent had  resided  a  certain  time  at  the 
university,   and   had   attended   a   certain 
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number  of  lectures,  it  would  be  conferred 
by  a  professor  without  examination.  At 
Bologna  the  mere  fact  of  a  student's  hav- 
ing read  through  an  entire  work  in  addi- 
tion to  his  course  of  lectures  entitled  him 
to  the  degree..  Hence  but  little  merit  was 
attached  to  it,  and  unless  a  student  had 
taken  the  second  degree,  the  licentiate 
{licenziato)^  his  mental  acquirements  were 
rightly  considered  of  no  account. 

The  examination  for  this  degree  was 
formidable  enough.  In  it  "they  tested 
the  capacity  of  the  candidate,"  who  was 
called  upon  to  discuss  his  subject  openly 
before  the  bishops  and  professors  assem- 
bled for  the  occasion.  A  candidate  for 
the  legal  degree  had  two  questions  put  to 
him  —  one  on  the  canon  law,  the  other  on 
Roman  law.  He  was  then  called  upon  to 
read  aloud  a  paper  on  each  before  the 
professors,  who  argued  with  the  unfortu- 
nate candidate,  placed  pitfalls  in  his  way, 
and  according  as  he  acquitted  himself  in 
his  answers  deemed  him  worthy  of  his 
diploma  or  not.  No  competition  entered 
into  this  system  ;  its  sole  test  was  whether 
a  man  was  equal  to  take  a  part  in  legal 
debate,  and  to  be  a  credit  to  his  university 
and  to  the  world  at  large. 

Having  become  a  licentiate,  all  academic 
privileges  were  open  to  him.  He  could 
teach  and  receive  money  for  doing  so,  if 
anybody  could  be  found  to  attend  his  lec- 
tures;  in  fact,  many  remained  licentiates 
all  their  lives,  dreading  the  expense  at- 
tending the  highest  university  degree, 
namely,  that  of  the  laurea,  which  would 
make  him  a  doctor,  and  place  him  on  the 
highest  platform  of  academic  fame.  Li- 
centiates who  thus  avoided  the  doctor's 
degree  were  styled  by  way  of  joke,  dot- 
torelli.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  only  privi- 
lege they  missed  was  that  of  wearing  a 
doctor's  gown.  They  had,  however,  to 
take 'an  oath  never  to  take  the  laurea  at 
any  other  university.  If  so  be  a  licentiate 
was  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  his 
lectures  and  won  a  decided  reputation,  the 
honor  of  the  laurea  would  be  conferred 
upon  him  gratuitously;  but  these  were 
few  in  number.  At  Ferrara,  for  example, 
two  doctors  were  elected  annually  at  the 
public  expense,  one  a  native  and  the  other 
a  foreigner. 

If  the  licentiate  were  prepared  to  take 
the  doctor's  degree,  he  must  be  content  to 
open  his  purse-strings.  He  must  have 
been  a  certain  number  of  years  at  the 
university,  ranging  according  to  the  stat- 
utes from  four  to  seven,  and  very  grand 
was  the  conventus,  or  solemnity  attending 
the  conferring  of  this  degree.     There  was 


of  course  an  examination  ;  but  the  licen- 
tiate had  no  fear  of  this.  As  before,  the 
professors  sat  in  conclave.  Two  promot- 
ers, as  they  were  called,  presented  the 
candidate.  These  men,  says  Facciolati, 
"  had  to  sit  at  a  little  distance  from  him 
whilst  he  read  his  thesis  and  argued  with 
the  doctors,  lest  they  might  assist  him  in 
his  answers." 

No  special  age  for  taking  the  doctor's 
degree  was  recognized,  until  a  youth 
named  Cervalle  once  acquired  it  at  seven- 
teen, when  the  absurdity  of  so  young  a 
man  setting  up  as  a  professor  dawned  on 
the  authorities  ;  so  a  statute  was  passed 
by  the  lawgivers  of  Bologna,  and  followed 
by  the  other  Italian  universities,  that  no 
one  under  twenty  could  take  this  degree. 

The  day  of  taking  the  laurea  was  one 
of  great  festivity  for  every  student  whose 
university  career  had  reached  so  success- 
ful a  termination.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  cathedral,  where  the  bishop, 
professors,  and  city  magistrates  were  all 
assembled.  The  laureate-elect,  mounted 
on  a  horse  covered  with  golden  trappings, 
went  in  person  to  escort  the  rector  to  the 
cathedral.  Everything  was  en  fete ;  the 
sacred  edifice  was  decorated  as  on  a  feast- 
day.  At  the  porch  his  promoters  met  him 
and  escorted  him  to  the  professors.  A 
discussion  was  thereupon  opened  in  the 
cathedral  so  that  all  might  hear;  but  this 
was  a  mere  form,  the  subject  being  the 
same  as  that  on  which  he  had  already 
been  examined.  The  professors  put  only 
questions  that  they  knew  he  could  answer, 
and  his  promoters  were  at  hand.  Public 
voting  then  took  place  amongst  the  pro- 
fessors;  but  this,  too,  was  mere  form. 
Tickets  were  given  to  each  doctor,  with 
"  I  approve  "  on  one  side,  and  "  I  disap- 
prove "  on  the  other,  and  scarcely  ever 
was  it  known  that  a  single  disapproval 
was  held  up. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  chancellor  of  the  university 
from  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  the  town  was  given  up 
to  festivities.  What  doings  they  had  at 
Bologna  when  rich  Taddeo  received  the 
laurea !  At  his  own  expense,  and  in 
various  designs  and  colors,  he  dressed  all 
the  companies  of  the  city,  and  called  them 
by  fancy  names,  such  as  Company  of  the 
Rose,  the  Shield,  etc.  He  kept  open 
table  and  displayed  costly  plate.  All 
Bologna  was  feasted  at  his  cost.  Even 
in  early  days  the  waste  of  money  at  the 
laurea  was  so  excessive  that  in  1311  the 
Pope  limited  the  sum  that  a  man  might 
spend  to  ;^5oo,  and   Petrarch,  who   was 
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very  angry  with  all  that  he  saw  of  univer- 
sity life  in  his  day,  speaks  scornfully,  as 
follows  :  — 

A  foolish  youth  comes  to  the  temple  to  re- 
ceive the  insignia  of  a  doctor's  degree,  and  the 
professors  raise  him  to  that  dignity.  And  out 
of  affectation  or  by  mistake  he  g'rows  proud, 
the  common  people  are  awestruck,  and  his 
relatives  and  friends  applaud  him.  He,  at  a 
given  signal,  mounts  into  a  doctor's  chair,  and 
from  this  exalted  position  looks  down  on  every- 
thing and  everybody,  murmuring  confused  rub- 
bish. 

But  he  was  now  a  doctor,  though  Pe- 
trarch  mijrht  sneer;  and  a  very  enviable 
position   these  doctors  held  in  mediaeval 
Italy.     If  he  was  a  legal  doctor  his  posi- 
tion was  above  dispute.     What  a  splendid 
career  was  open  to  him  if   he    had   real 
ability  !  if  not,  he  was  nevertheless  a  man 
of  weight.     Even  books  were  written  to 
show  how  he  ought  to  be  approached  with 
fitting    signs    of    respect.      If    he    went 
abroad  he  must  have  a  cortege  of  scholars 
and   a  beadle  to  accompany  him.     If  he 
was  disturbed  in  his  studies  by  a  black- 
smith's hammer,  he  could  order  that  son 
of   toil    to   remove  himself  to  a  distance 
from  his  dwelling.*     The  number  of  teach- 
ing   professors   in   a  university    differed 
much,  according  to  the  state  of  the  times. 
At  Bologna,  in  1451,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred   and    seventy.     These   were   subse- 
quently greatly  reduced  in  number;  but 
Nicholas  V.  raised  the  number  again  to 
what  it  had  been.     To  the  wisdom  of  a 
teaching   professor  of  renown  every  one 
bowed.     Doge  Andrea  Dandolo  of  Ven- 
ice was  content  to   sit  and  listen  to  the 
words  of  wisdom  that  flowed  from  the  lips 
of   Doctor  Malambra  of   Padua.     Under 
Malambra's  tuition  Doge  Dandolo  himself 
came  to  attain   the  degree  of  laurea,  and 
Professor  Malambra  was  made  a  cavaliere 
of  the  republic  of  Venice  and  Count  of 
Palatino. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  respect  and 
honor  paid  to  the  doctors  of  an  Italian 
university,  which  arose  from  the  fact  that 
each  city  was  eager  to  secure  for  itself  a 
professor  with  a  name.  We  read  how 
Padua  t  sent  an  embassy  consisting  of 
their  legal  rector  and  fifty  scholars  to  beg 
the  celebrated  jurist  Campeggi  to  come  to 
it  from  Bologna.  Often  when  one  repub- 
lic had  occasion  to  correspond  with  an- 
other they  would  ask  leave  to  solicit  the 
services  of  a  certain  doctor  as  a  mark  of 
friendship. 

*  Socini. 
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So  long  as  the  election  of  teaching  pro- 
fessors rested  solely  with  the  scholars, 
and  had  'its  origin  in  popularity  and  rec- 
ognized ability,  no  difficulties  ensued  ;  but 
when  the  republics  were  gradually  swal- 
lowed up  in  duchies  and  principalities,  the 
new  rulers  took  away  from  the  scholars 
most  of  their  privileges.  This  was  not 
done,  however,  without  angry  scenes  in 
most  of  the  universities.  The  scholars  of 
Padua,  for  instance,  in  1560,  rose  and 
threw  their  benches  out  of  the  windows 
when  the  signoria  of  V^enice  took  away 
from  them  the  right  of  electing  their  teach- 
ers. Riots  ensued,  and  there  was  much 
bloodshed  ;  but  might  was  on  the  side  of 
the  government,  and  the  scholars  had  to 
succumb. 

The  loss  of  this  power  of  self-adminis- 
tration marked  the  first  step  in  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Italian  universities.  The 
princes  of  Italy  were  undoubtedly  great 
patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  loving  to 
have  the  best  professors  at  their  courts. 
Nevertheless  at  the  same  time  they  de- 
manded servile  adulation  and  implicit 
obedience  to  their  will  ;  consequently 
learned  men  degenerated  into  mere  time- 
serving courtiers.  Even  Tasso  and 
Ariosto  based  their  best  poems  on  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  forefathers  of  their 
patrons.  The  healthy  vitality  which  had 
sprung  up  in  universities  like  those  of 
Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa,  etc,  was  fast  ebbing 
away. 

Enormous  sums  of  money  would  be 
amassed  by  a  celebrated  doctor  in  the 
days  of  academic  prosperity.  To  retain 
his  services  a  university  would  give  him 
almost  any  terms  he  liked  to  ask.  Tad- 
deo,  of  the  Florentine  university,  Villani 
tells  us,  \vas  the  most  reputed  medical 
man  of  his  day.  He  was  deemed  a  second 
Hippocrates,  and  summoned  by  the  rich 
to  all  parts  of  Italy.  The  pope  fell  ill 
and  sent  for  him;  when  asked  his  fee, 
Taddeo  claimed  one  hundred  ducats  a  day, 
at  which  the  invalid  pope  remonstrated. 
Taddeo  was  firm,  told  stories  of  what 
large  sums  other  princes  had  given  him, 
and  hinted  at  stinginess  on  the  part  of  his 
Holiness.  The  pope  recovered  from  his 
sickness,  and,  "to  purge  from  himself  all 
suspicion  of  avarice,"  he  sent  Taddeo  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  ducats.  The  doc- 
tor was  a  man  of  pious  intent,  and  spent 
this  splendid  fortune  on  the  erection  of  a 
church. 

The  university  of  Modena  gave  Suzzara 
twenty-two  hundred  and  fifty  lire  and  a 
piece  of  land  in  their  district  on  condition 
that  he  would  live  amongst  them  for  his 
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life.  Suzzara  accepted  the  gifts,  but  the 
annals  of  his  life  show  that  he  did  not 
stick  to  his  part  of  the  bargain,  for  he 
wandered  from  place  to  place  amassing 
wealth,  and  died  far  away  from  Modena. 
Suzzara  was  a  man  who  extremely  loved 
dress,  great  professor  though  he  was  ;  he 
is  reproachfully  alluded  to  by  a  fellow- 
doctor  thus  :  "  Men  of  science  should  not 
go  about  in  silken  robes  covered  with 
colored  embroidery,  such  as  Suzzara  used 
to  wear." 

Again,  Professor  Baldo  spent  a  wander- 
ing life,  in  spite  of  an  oath  to  remain  in 
one  university.  He  taught  for  thirty-three 
years  in  his  native  Perugia,  and  then 
passed  six  years  at  the  Florentine  univer- 
sity;  from  thence  he  went  for  three  years 
to  Bologna,  for  one  to  Pisa,  for  three  to 
Padua,  and  for  ten  to  Pavia,  where  he 
died  worth  a  large  sum  of  money.  This 
moving  to  and  fro  was  a  curious  feature  in 
Italian  university  life,  for  not  only  did  the 
professors  travel,  but  they  were  followed 
by  most  of  their  devoted  scholars  who  at 
the  time  were  being  instructed  by  them  ; 
thus  the  departure  of  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor meant  a  regular  exodus  from  the 
place  they  left,  and  a  signal  for  great  re- 
joicings when  they  arrived  at  their  pro- 
posed destination.  Not  only  the  cities 
but  the  popes  and  emperors  gave  to  the 
professors  large  gifts  —  to  our  friend 
Giovandrea  of  Bologna  Pope  John  XXIL 
gave  a  feudal  estate  —  and  in  their  old 
age  they  were  well  looked  after. 

Despite  the  respect  paid  to  them  and 
their  exalted  position,  the  doctors  were 
but  as  other  men,  actuated  by  love  of 
gain  ;  consequently  gain  accrued  to  them 
more  and  more.  One  of  their  great  sins 
was  that  of  lending  money  at  usury  to  the 
scholars,  thereby  securing  a  heavy  rate  of 
interest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  atten- 
dance of  the  scholars  at  their  lectures. 
Professor  Guglielmo  Orsi  lent  to  two 
Spanish  scholars  thirty  lire*  on  agree- 
ment that  they  should  come  to  his  lec- 
tures, the  scholars  promising  to  return 
the  same  with  interest  when  the  course 
was  finished  or  if  any  public  outcry  was 
made.  So  great  was  the  desire  for  fame 
as  a  teacher  that  an  ignorant  doctor  would 
give  money  to  a  popular  one  for  material 
and  for  the  promise  to  send  some  of  his 
pupils  to  him.  Sometimes  a  conscience- 
stricken  doctor  would  write  to  the  pope 
for  absolution  for  such  sins  as  these. 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.  sent  one  to  Professor 
Francesco  Accursius,  as  well  for  himself 
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as  for  his  father,  provided  they  would 
promise  to  abandon  these  base  practices 
and  lend  money  on  usury  no  more. 

These  learned  professors  would  also 
from  time  to  time  be  guilty  of  plagiarism. 
A  medical  man,  Dino  del  Garbo,*  secretly 
bought  the  MSS.  of  Torrigiani,  then  lately 
deceased,  and  commenced  to  give  out  this 
material  as  his  own  ;  but  some  of  Torri- 
giani's  pupils  discovered  the  fraud  and 
exposed  him,  so  that  he  had  to  leave 
Florence  for  very  shame.  Card-playing 
and  gambling  were  tempting  vices  to  these 
learned  men  in  their  idle  hours.  The 
jurist  Bassiano  had  to  pawn  the  clothes 
off  his  back  f  to  meet  the  liabilities  he 
had  thus  incurred. 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than 
the  relationship  which  existed  between 
teacher  and  pupil  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  student,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the 
free  choice  of  any  lecture  or  subject  he 
liked,  and  a  professor  rose  to  fame  or 
sank  into  oblivion  by  the  sole  judgment 
of  his  pupils;  hence  when  a  teacher  had 
acquired  popularity,  the  worship  bestowed 
on  him  was  enormous.  This  bond  of 
union  was  entirely  severed  when  the 
princes  elected  the  professors,  and  the 
pupils  were  obliged  to  make  the  best  of 
them. 

The  scholars  called  their  professor  do- 
inimis,  he  called  them  socii.  His  lectures 
were  delivered  in  a  friendly  way;  he  un- 
reservedly told  all  he  knew  on  his  subject. 
From  time  to  time  he  would  introduce 
episodes  and  experiences  in  his  own  ca- 
reer, and  now  and  again  he  would  indulge 
in  a  hearty  joke,  which  excited  roars  of 
applause  amongst  his  admiring  pupils. 
The  students  wrote  down  in  a  book  all 
that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  master. 
Great  care  was  taken  of  these  volumes; 
they  were  handsomely  bound,  adorned 
with  monograms,  as  we  have  seen  already, 
and  then  circulated  amongst  their  friends 
to  spread  the  fame  of  their  preceptor; 
and  now  these  old  MS.  volumes  in  some 
of  the  university  libraries  of  Italy  are  in- 
teresting, as  giving  us  an  insight  into  the 
studies  and  acquirements  of  mediaeval 
young  men.  Undergraduates  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  could  show  no  common- 
place Books  of  the  like  pretensions. 

Bartolo,  himself  a  celebrated  jurist,  was 
wont  in  his  lectures  to  give  pretty  tokens 
of  remembrance  to  his  master.  Thus  he 
would  ramble  on  :  "A  frate  of  Assisi, 
thank  God  for  his  doctrine,  enabled  me 

♦  Villani. 
t  Savigny. 
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to  enter  at  fourteen  the  university  of  Pe- 
rugia, where  I  made  such  good  advance 
under  Cino  that,  thanks  to  his  persever- 
ance, at  twenty-one  I  was  enabled  to  take 
my  laurea." 

Without  the  consent  of  their  dear  schol- 
ars many  doctors  would  not  take  prefer- 
ment. Doctor  Guglielrao  Gosio  of  Bo- 
logna was  offered  the.  lordship  of  Ancona 
for  assisting  that  town  against  Venice, 
but  he  declined  to  accept  it  without  his 
pupils'  consent.  This  was  willingly  given, 
and  Gosio  accordingly  repaired  to  Anco- 
na; but  his  heart  sickened  there  for  his 
pupils  and  his  books ;  so  ere  long  he  re- 
turned to  Bologna,  and  was  met  by  the 
scholars  outside  the  city  gate  almost  wild 
with  joy.  Their  love  for  their  instructors 
almost  amounted  to  infatuation.  Students 
of  those  days  were  in  the  habit  of  writing 
poems  and  touching  epigrams  on  the  tal- 
ents of  their  masters  :  no  wonder  if  the 
latter  sometimes  got  puffed  up  with  pride. 
In  1429  Fiielfo,  a  jurist,  left  Bologna  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Florence  accom- 
panied by  his  scholars.  All  the  Floren- 
tines came  out  to  meet  him  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  Cosmo  de'  Medici  went 
often  in  person  to  visit  him.  Writing  to 
a  friend  at  Bologna,  Fiielfo  said,  "All  the 
city  had  their  eyes  turned  on  me;  all  love 
me,  all  honor  me  and  praise  me  highly; 
my  name  is  on  the  lips  of  all.  .  .  .  My 
scholars  are  nearly  four  hundred  daily, 
most  of  high  and  senatorial  rank."  A 
professor  whose  success  in  teaching  had 
not  been  satisfactory  would  leave  his 
books,  buckle  on  his  sword,  become  a 
valiant  soldier,  or  assist  in  governing  the 
State.  Judges,  podesta^  ecclesiastics  of 
note,  all  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  doc- 
tors. So  revered  were  they  that  a  holiday 
was  given  in  the  university  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  of  any  one  of  them,  and  the 
schools  were  closed.  When  Azone  of 
Bologna  died,  the  opening  of  the  schools 
was  put  off  from  St.  Luke's  Day  to  All 
Saints,  in  token  of  the  deepest  grief. 

The  memory  of  Azone's  doings  and 
sayings  was  much  treasured  by  his  pu- 
pils. On  one  occasion  he  disguised  him- 
self, and  went  to  hear  the  lecture  of  Bar- 
siano,  a  much  older  man  than  himself  and 
of  equal  repute.  When  the  time  for  dis- 
cussion arose  —  for  listeners  in  Italy 
might  always  argue  with  the  lecturer  — 
Azone  put  such  telling  questions  to  the 
professor  that  he  quite  confounded  him 
in  argument.  Instead  of  being  insulted 
when  the  deception  was  made  known, 
Barsanio  got  down  from  his  seat,  em- 
braced Azone,  and  asked  him  to  dinner. 


"  Azone,"  Sarti  says,  in  his  conclusion  of 
his  life,  "said  he  never  felt  ill  except  in 
the  vacation,  and  sure  enough  in  the  vaca- 
tion lime  he  died." 

Having  now  seen  the  position  of  honor 
held  by  a  doctor  of  the  first  order,  we  will 
glance  at  some  of  the  points  in  the  system 
which  made  the  doctors  what  they  were, 
and  which  entitled  them  in  a  measure  to 
the  position  they  held.  The  secret  of  it 
all  lay  in  the  public  disputes  at  which  the 
doctors  were  obliged  to  argue  with  one 
another.  Each  doctor  in  the  larger  uni- 
versities had  his  concorrente^  or  regularly 
appointed  opponent  in  argument  to  stimu- 
late his  energies,  and  disputing  clubs  were 
opened  for  these  debates,  at  which  the 
scholars  were  present.  They  always  took 
place  on  vacation  days,  and  were  attended 
with  great  ceremony;  the  scholastic  body, 
the  rector,  the  officers  of  the  university, 
accompanied  the  victorious  disputant  in 
triumphal  procession  to  his  house  on  his 
return  home. 

The  disputes  were  usually  held  in  the 
evening,  and  every  one  had  to  attend  on 
pain  of  a  fine.  Several  days  before  the 
event  the  subject  for  discussion  was  given 
out,  so  that  the  scholars  might  come 
primed  with  questions  which  they  could 
ask;  the  doctors  solved  them  as  best  they 
could,  and  wrangled  amongst  themselves. 
These  mediseval  disputes  were  animated 
scenes,  lasting  ofttimes  far  into  the  night. 
In  Baldo's  life  we  learn  how  for  five  hours 
at  a  stretch  he  disputed  with  his  old  mas- 
ter, Bartolo,  and  came  off  victorious  ;  and 
then  a  beadle  of  Pisa  complained  thus: 
"  They  were  growing  heated  in  argument, 
and  jousting  with  their  literary  arms  until 
far  into  the  night;  but  as  one  o'clock 
struck  they  brought  the  debate  to  a  con- 
clusion." These  disputes,  like  our  mod- 
ern debating  societies,  formed  schools  for 
orators ;  without  a  certain  measure  of 
success  at  them,  few  chose  to  become 
teaching  professors;  to  be  chained  to  a 
concorrente,  and  forever  to  be  set  down 
by  him,  was  too  galling  to  be  endured. 

Sometimes  these  disputes  led  to  violent 
scenes  ;  in  fact,  whilst  forming  one  of  the 
essential  causes  of  the  success  of  Italian 
universities,  they  contained  at  tiie  same 
time  inherent  elements  of  weakness.  If 
beaten  in  argument,  a  doctor  not  unfre- 
quently  sought  revenge  outside  the  club- 
room.  Fabroni  tells  us  how  an  unfortunate 
master  of  logic,  Antonio  Rosato,  at  Pisa, 
was  pursued  and  threatened  with  death 
by  his  competitor,  so  that  he  had  to  have 
recourse  to  the  municipal  officers  with  the 
following  quaint  appeal :  — 
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Magnificent  lords,  I  believe  you  have  heard 
how  master  John  di  Biagio,  of  Pietra  Santa,  a 
year  ago  wounded  my  brother  with  two  very 
severe  wounds.  Now  this  man  has  been  for 
eight  days  past  and  is  to-day  placed  by  the 
school  of  S.  Niccola  with  arms  in  his  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  me,  which  de- 
sign would  certainly  have  been  successful  if  I 
had  not  run  up  into  the  bell-tower,  for  I  was 
entirely  unarmed,  and  Master  Ludovico  and 
Master  Marciano  were  there,  and  some  other 
scholars.  On  this  account  I  will  not  read  my 
additional  lectures  on  logic  until  you  come  to 
some  determination  in  the  case  ;  and  it  appears 
wonderful  to  me  that  having  injured  him  by 
neither  word  or  deed,  he  should  try  to  kill  me. 
Farewell.     Pisa,  7  Dec.  1484. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  frequently  on 
record  —  some  used  threats  to  keep  a 
clever  doctor  from  disputing,  whilst  others 
employed  injurious  sarcasms;  but  gener- 
ally the  university  stepped  in,  and  the 
doctor  of  inferior  ability  was  speedily  sent 
to  the  rightabout.  Even  with  death  the 
doctors  sometimes  would  not  bring  their 
wrangling  to  a  close.  Martinio  Gosio  left 
orders  in  his  will  that  his  body  should  be 
interred  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  church 
to  that  on  which  his  antagonist  Bulgaro 
was  buried. 

From  these  facts  it  will  appear  what 
nests  of  dispute  these  old  Italian  univer- 
sities were.  If,  indeed,  the  examinations 
were  not  competitive,  competition  was 
nevertheless  an  element  in  every  branch 
of  life.  Jealousy  between  students  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  the  ever  vexed  ques- 
tions of  the  precedence  of  the  jurists  over 
the  artists,  the  doctors'  disputes,  and  the 
rivalry  which  existed  between  professors, 
were  the  most  prominent  features,  which 
Petrarch,  the  greatest  man  in  Italy,  treated 
with  bitter  scorn.  Often  was  he  asked  to 
lecture  at  the  universities,  but  he  always 
refused,  preferring  isolation  to  a  notoriety 
whiqh  brought  with  it  so  much  bitterness 
of  feeling. 

The  smaller  universities,  such  as  Ver- 
celli,  Piacenza,  Urbino,  Macerata,  etc., 
were  the  first  to  give  way;  they  existed 
only  by  giving  extravagant  license  to  the 
students.  So  when  the  princes  came,  they 
saw  fit  to  reduce  these  smaller  universities 
to  the  position  of  preparatory  schools  for 
the  formation  of  material  for  their  more 
favored  abodes  of  science. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury foreign  students  ceased  to  come  to 
study  in  Italy;  universities  north  of  the 
Alps  satisfied  every  requirement  for  knowl- 
edge, and  this  marks  the  downfall  of  the 
old  system.  The  republican  spirit,  so 
rife  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Italy,  had  in- 


fused itself  into  the  academic  bodies. 
This  was  all  gone  now;  little  despots 
stamped  out  all  landmarks  of  ancient  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  foremost  amongst 
them  were  the  liberties  of  the  universities. 
J.  Theodore  Bent. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 
LADY   THWAITE'S   LAST   PRANK. 

Spring  had  come,  with  violets  and  daf- 
fodils adorning  the  anniversary  of  the 
time  when  Sir  William  Thwaitehad  taken 
possession  of  Whitehills. 

Iris  Compton  had  been  spending  the 
morning  with  Lucy  Acton  at  the  rectory, 
had  remained  to  luncheon,  and  was  walk- 
ing back  alone  to  Lambford.  She  had 
always  been  fond  of  country  walks,  like 
most  healthy,  happy  English  girls,  but 
after  she  had  grown  up,  Lady  Fermorlaid 
certain  restrictions  on  her  granddaughter. 
Unless  she  had  Lucy  Acton  or  some  other 
companion  with  her.  Iris  must  be  content 
to  confine  her  expeditions  to  the  park,  or 
the  Lambford  woods,  or  the  home  farm. 

Latterly  Iris  had  been  only  too  willing 
to  comply  with  the  obligation.  The  truth 
was  she  had  an  almost  morbid  terror  of 
meeting  Sir  William  or  Lady  Thwaite,  as 
she  heard  of  them  now,  when  they  had 
become  the  scandal  of  the  parish.  "  I 
should  feel  as  if  I  must  die  of  shame  if  I 
saw  him  as  they  say  he  is  often  to  be  seen 
now.  And  what  if  she  were  to  come  up 
and  speak  to  me  .-*  I  could  not  refuse  to 
answer,  and  what  should  I  say  ?  " 

This  day  showed  an  exception  to  Iris's 
usual  habits,  for  Lucy  Acton  had  been 
unexpectedly  prevented  from  bearing  her 
friend  company  on  the  road  between  the 
rectory  and  Lambford.  However,  the 
way  did  not  lead  past  any  of  the  White- 
hill's  gates,  and  the  afternoon,  was  per- 
haps the  least  likely  time  for  awkward 
encounters.  Still  Iris  quickened  her  pace 
in  the  slight  spring  mist  which  was  begin- 
ning to  descend  upon  the  pastures,  with 
their  daisies  and  marsh-marigolds,  their 
colts  and  lambs.  But  though  the  mist 
might  strike  human  beings  as  lending  a 
touch  of  dimness  and  sadness  to  the 
spring  landscape,  it  did  not  so  much  as 
subdue  the  larks  carolling  in  the  hazy  air, 
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or  the  rooks  hovering  over  the  equally 
hazy  earth. 

Iris  started  a  little,  scolding  herself  for 
her  folly,  when  she  saw  a  man's  figure 
turn  the  corner  of  the  hedgerow  —  on 
which,  as  in  autumn,  thousands  of  floating 
gossamers  were  softening  the  sharp  out- 
lines of  the  boughs.  The  man  was  walk- 
ing steadily  along  on  his  proper  business, 
no  doubt.  He  was  a  biggish  fellow,  young 
and  active  by  his  gait,  carrying  nothing 
save  a  whip  in  the  hand,  with  which  he 
was  carelessly  cutting  at  the  hedge.  As 
he  drew  near  Iris,  she  recognized  that  he 
was  a  groom  from  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country  houses,  apparently  going  an 
errand  on  foot. 

Iris  did  not  look  at  the  man  again  till 
he  left  the  footpath  to  make  way  for  her. 
Then  some  intangible  peculiarity  in  the 
air  and  gait  of  the  young  man  in  buskins, 
with  the  dark  frock-coat  and  the  cockade 
on  his  hat,  caused  her  to  look  up  suddenly 
in  his  face,  while  her  heart  began  to  throb 
violently. 

The  man  was  seeking  to  push  past  Iris, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  pulled  out  a 
handkerchief,  and  buried  his  face  in  it,  as 
if  in  preparation  for  a  sneeze  or  cough. 
The  movement  did  not  conceal  the  poppy- 
red  which  rose  and  burnt  through  the 
brown  skin  of  the  cheeks  up  to  the  rim  of 
the  hat,  or  stifle  a  noise  of  sobbing,  or 
giggling,  or  both,  that  had  become  audible. 

Iris  had  not  a  moment  left  to  think  that 
one  of  the  meetings  she  dreaded  had  come 
to  pass,  but  so  oddly  and  incomprehen- 
sibly that  natural  instinct  got  the  victory. 
She  caught  the  retreating  figure  by  the 
arm  and  clutched  it.  If  the  person  thus 
stopped  had  exerted  any  force,  the  inter- 
ruption could  have  easily  been  brought  to 
an  end  ;  but  something  stayed  the  strong, 
rough  arm,  and  after  the  slightest  struggle 
its  owner  stood  motionless,  while  Iris 
cried  out  in  her  trouble,  "  Honor  !  Lady 
Thwaite !  why  are  you  in  this  absurd 
dress  ?  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Surely 
this  is  the  height  of  indiscretion." 

"  What  do  it  matter  to  you  how  I  dress. 
Miss  Compton  ?  "  Honor  tried  to  answer 
with  hard  defiance.  "You  ain't  a  friend 
of  mine.  You  would  not  own  me  or  come 
nigh  me.  What  does  it  signify  to  you 
whether  I'm  mad  or  not.?     Let  me  go." 

"No;  since  we  have  met,  not  till  you 
tell  me  where  you  are  going  in  this  out- 
rageous guise;  whether  Sir  Wiliam  — 
your  husband  knows,"  gasped  Iris. 

"  What  business  have  you  or  any  other 
woman  to  come  'atween  me  and  my  hus- 
band? to  seek  to  know  our  affairs?    No, 
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miss,  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  desiring  to 
satisfy  your  curiosity,  but  if  you  don't 
take  off. your  hand  I'll  be  forced  to  free 
myself,  and  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you." 

"  I  know  you  don't,"  said  Iris,  pressing 
close  to  the  desperate  woman,  instead  of 
drawing  away  from  her.  "  You  were  fond 
of  me,  long  ago.  We  were  both  fond  of 
each  other,  if  we  had  been  suffered  to 
grow  up  friends.  You  came  to  me  with 
your  little  presents  —  I  was  thinking  of 
one  last  night,  bunches  of  dry  sea-grapes, 
that  I  might  put  them  into  my  fire  and 
hear  them  go  off  like  a  succession  of  small 
shots  —  don't  you  remember  ?  They  were 
all  given  for  such  a  little  service.  I,  a 
child,"  was  amazed  at  your  generosity. 
Oh  !  Lady  Thwaite,  it  is  not  curiosity;  it 
is  not  even  a  spirit  of  interference;  but, 
indeed,  you  don't  know,  you  can't  guess, 
what  people  will  think  and  say  if  they  see 
you  like  this." 

"  I  don't  care  what  they  say ;  let  'em. 
I  am  sorry  —  a  little  —  that  you  should 
think  bad  of  me,  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  they  may  think  and  say  what  they 
please,"  said  Honor  scornfully,  in  spite  of 
a  little  softening  to  begin  with,  as  she 
switched  the  hedge  with  the  whip  in  her 
disengaged  hand. 

"But  Sir  William  will  care.  Men  — 
the  best  of  them  —  cannot  stand  harm 
said  of  the  women  who  are  near  and  dear 
to  them,"  pleaded  Iris. 

"You  seem  to  know,"  said  Lady  Thwaite, 
taking  refuge  in  insolence,  and  tossing 
her  head  till  she  had  nearly  lost  her  chim- 
ney-pot hat.  "But  I've  always  said  I 
ain't  any  man's  slave,  and  what  is  more,  I 
ain't  going  to  be.  I  don't  believe  he 
minds  ;  and  what  right  have  he  to  meddle 
when  I  don't  set  eyes  upon  him  for  nigh 
a  week  at  a  time,  because  he  is  living  in 
one  alehouse  or  another,  sitting  swilling 
ale  or  brandy  with  all  the  low  raff  he  can 
find  to  drink  with  him  at  his  expense, 
making  a  sot  of  hisself  worse  than  a  brute 
beast?  What  do  you  think  of  tjiat.  Miss 
Compton,  in  a  man  as  boasted  of  your 
acquaintance  once  on  a  day?" 

"  I  think  it  is  the  saddest,  most  terrible 
story  I  have  ever  known,"  said  Iris,  with 
a  shudder  and  eyes  full  of  grief  and  hor- 
ror. "  But  will  it  mend  the  wrong  for  you 
to  be  so  reckless  ?  " 

"  I  ain't  doing  anything  so  far  amiss," 
asserted  Lady  Thwaite  sullenly;"  I  have 
only  helped  myself  to  Bill  Rogers's  best 
suit  for  a  change  and  a  bit  of  a  lark  in 
my  dull  life.  Being  a  lady  —  even  when 
a  woman  can  do  as  she  likes,  and  ain't 
yoked  to  a  gentleman,  or  bothered  by 
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g^entlefolks'  notice  —  don't  turn  out  the 
fun  it  promised.  Life  at  Hawley  Scrub 
were  a  deal  livelier  and  fuller  of  thin<j;s 
happening.  Bill  won't  heed  my  making 
free  with  his  clothes  —  even  his  best 
groom's  suit;  he  ain't  an  unfriendly  chap, 
except  that  he's  stuck  up  with  solemn 
notions  of  duty,  and  full  of  starch  of 
manners,  and  nonsense.  If  it  had  been 
anybody  save  you,  miss,  I  would  have 
challenged  him  or  her  to  deny  that  I 
set  off  a  groom's  livery,"  insisted  Lady 
Thwaite,  with  a  jaunty  pose  of  her  fine 
figure  and  handsome  face.  "I'm  cock- 
sure you  never  would  have  knowed  me 
from  a  man,  if  summat  had  not  possessed 
you  to  stare  right  into  my  face.  It  ain't 
the  first  time  I'veguised  in  men's  clothes, 
though  I  did  it  for  a  purpose  then,  and  I 
did  not  try  it  on  in  broad  daylight  before. 
Women  has  done  it  sometimes,  MisS 
Compton,  you  know,  and  run  off  to  sea  or 
to  the  wars  before  the  trick  was  discov- 
ered; but  there  ain't  no  such  luck  in 
store  for  me,  and  this  ain't  the  right  rig, 
or  a  very  good  fit  neither.  Bill  ain't  my 
build,  I'm  nearer  Will's." 

She  stopped  abruptly.  She  had  been 
running  on  in  flippant  chatter,  while  Iris 
stood  looking  at  her  in  piteous  wonder. 
Now  when  the  truant  turned  her  head 
aside.  Iris  spoke  again  still  more  firmly. 
"  I  believe  you  are  wearing  this  coat  to- 
day for  a  purpose.  Lady  Thwaite.  It 
cannot  be  a  good  purpose.  I  beseech  you 
to  stop  before  it  is  too  late." 

"There  ain't  no  use  in  stopping,"  said 
Honor  doggedly.  "  You  cannot  prevent 
me  doing  my  will.  But  I'll  tell  you  the 
truth  of  my  own  accord,  since  you  seem 
to  care  what  becomes  of  me,  which  others 
as  might,  don't  no  longer.  He's  been  at 
home  and  asleep  all  the  morning,  and 
he'll  get  up  as  cross  as  a  bear  afore  he 
goes,  off  again.  But  I've  stole  a  march 
upon  him,"  with  a  shade  of  triumph  and 
cunning  in  her  tone.  "He  forgot  hisself 
the  last  time  we  had  words  —  which  were 
no  farther  gone  than  late  last  night,  and 
swore  he  would  lock  me  up  if  I  went  near 
Guild's  folk  again.  It  were  Satan  reprov- 
ing sin,  after  the  company  he  has  been 
keeping.  I  will  see  every  Guild  —  man 
and  woman  if  I  like,  for  the  sake  of 
one  as  bore  the  name  and  worshipped  the 
ground  I  trod  on,  instead  of  taking  me  up 
and  casting  me  down,  and  being  ashamed 
of  me  like  a  stuck-up,  fine  gentleman,  for 
all  he  pretended  to  be  one  of  the  people. 
I  was  afeard  he  might  be  about  by  this 
time  and  see  me  from  his  winder,  or  the 
terrace,  and  give  chase,  and  demean  his- 


self to  lift  his  hand  to  a  woman,  though  I 
don't  take  no  pride  in  belonging  to  the 
weaker  sex.  I  ain't  entitled  to.  I'm  as 
strong  as  most  tnen,  but  Will  is  more 
than  my  match.  So  I  borrowed  Bill's 
toggery  without  leave,  and  now  I  am 
bound  either  for  Guild's  cottage,  where 
they'll  take  me  in  however  I  like  to  come, 
and  make  me  as  bad  as  theirselves  I  dare 
say  —  but  they  will  not  look  down  on  me; 
or  maybe  I'll  go  to  Hawley  Scrub,  as  the 
fancy  takes  me.  I  were  always  a  fanciful 
lass,  if  you'll  believe  me.  Father's  from 
home  over  at  Birkett;  but  the  pond's 
there  where  Will  and  me  first  set  eyes  on 
each  other,  after  I  had  drawed  him  out. 
It  will  take  me  in  too,  never  fear,  and 
make  no  words  about  it,  and  there  will  be 
none  to  pull  me  out.  What  do  you  say 
to  that.  Miss  Compton.?"  with  a  more 
desperate  gleam  in  her  grey  eyes. 

"I  say  never,  Honor,"  cried  Iris, 
tightening  her  clasp  on  the  woman  with 
the  heaving  breast  under  the  man's  coat. 
"What!  you  have  still  some  feeling  for 
your  husband,  I  believe  you  love  him  in 
your  inmost  soul,  and  you  would  lay  that 
on  him  —  his  and  your  shame,  witli  a  sep- 
aration worse  than  if  you  were  dead  .'*  Or 
you  would  fling  your  death  at  his  door 
and  bring  the  crime  of  murder  to  sit  on 
his  pillow.  I  would  rather  suffer  the 
cruelest  injury,  I  would  sooner  die  a  thou- 
sand innocent  deaths  in  obedience  to 
God's  summons,  than  rush  into  his  pres- 
ence uncalled  for  and  unprepared.  Oh, 
woman,  how  could  you  think  for  an  in- 
stant of  doing  such  wrong.?" 

Honor  flinched  at  the  cry,  her  flashing 
eyes  fell,  her  hand  shook,  she  writhed 
uneasily  in  Iris's  hold.  "Don't  be  so 
hard  on  me,  Miss  Compton,"  she  pro- 
tested ;  "  I  ain't  given  to  thinking.  I  was 
wild  with  him  and  myself,  and  I  just  did 
the  first  thing  that  came  into  my  head. 
But  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him  like  that. 
What  can  I  do.?  It  is  past  help  now," 
she  said  with  returning  recklessness.  "  I'll 
go  my  ways  where  nobody  will  ever  find 
me,  and  nobody  will  know  whether  I'm 
dead  or  alive,  and  what's  more,  nobody 
will  care,  unless  it  may  be  father,  in  a 
sort." 

"That  is  not  true,"  said  Iris.  "I 
should  care  ;  Sir  William  would  care  most 
of  all.  He  did  care  for  you  and  chose  you 
and  went  out  of  his  place  to  marry  you. 
I  need  not  fear  to  offend  you  by  saying  it, 
for  everybody  knows  it,  you  among  the 
rest,  and  it  should  soften  instead  of  hard- 
ening your  heart,  and  make  you  proud 
instead  of  angry.     I  dare  say  you  have 
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tried  him,  though  you  might  not  always 
know  it  or  mean  it,  and  he  has  tried  you. 
But  though  there  is  strife  between  you 
and  miserable  wrong  and  trouble,  there  is 
not  the  worst  so  that  neither  can  forgive 
and  forget  —  so  that  you  may  not  go  back 
to  him  and  both  think  better  of  it  and  be 
happy  yet,"  pleaded  Iris,  with  the  great 
tenderness  and  charity  which  have  in 
them  something  of  the  divine. 

Lady  Thwaite's  heart  melted  in  its  per- 
versity, and  it  was  with  a  groan  she  said, 
flinging  down  the  whip  and  striking  her 
hands  together,  "  I  can't  —  I  can't.  Hap- 
piness ain't  for  him  and  me.  I  daren't 
face  him  like  this;  he's  mad  now  when 
he's  roused.  I  put  on  Bill  Rogers's 
clothes  half  for  a  lark,  half  to  finish  our 
misery  somehow.  You  do  be  good  and 
kind,  but  I  have  seen  how  you  looked 
when  you  knowed  me.  You  belong  to 
the  gentlefolks,  and  Will  is  part  gentle- 
man in  spite  of  hisself.  I  can  tell  now 
how  he'll  take  it.  I'll  not  witness  his  hate 
and  disgust  —  that  is  what  it  has  come  to 
—  neither  will  I  ax  him  to  forgive  me;  it 
ain't  in  me.     I  can't  go  back." 

"Yes,  you  can  ;  for  his  sake  if  not  for 
your  own.  It  is  his  and  your  last  chance  ; 
1  am  sure  of  it.  I  will  go  back  with  you. 
I  am  not  frightened  for  his  anger.  We 
are  not  far  from  Whitehills,  and  I  shall 
still  get  home  to  Lambford  without  keep- 
ing grandmamma  waiting." 

The  brave  soul  made  a  hasty  little  prac- 
tical calculation,  which  was  by  no  means 
uncalled  for. 

Lady  Thvvaite  was  still  more  shaken  in 
her  mind  by  Miss  Compton's  magnani- 
mous offer.  Little  as  Honor  knew,  she 
was  sensible,  not  only  that  Iris  Compton 
was  in  the  deepest  earnest,  but  that  she 
must  feel  convinced  the  fate,  for  life  and 
death,  of  two  of  her  fellow-mortals  hung 
in  the  balance,  before  she  made  the  pro- 
posal. 

"it  would  make  a  sight  of  difference," 
Honor  allowed  hesitatingly,  "  if  the  likes 
of  you  showed  you  didn't  mind  being  seen 
with  me,  in  what  was  either  a  poor  bit  of 
a  frolic,  or  a  fit  of  moonstruck  madness,  I 
can't  rightly  tell  which  it  were  myself.  If 
you  did  me  the  honor — I  know  it  is  an 
honor,  though  I  ben't  mannerly  —  of  bear- 
ing me  company,  and  calling  at  White- 
hills,  he  might  change  his  tune,  for  I  know 
he  thought  a  deal  of  you,  though  you  gave 
him  the  sack — served  him  right,"  ex- 
claimed Honor  hotly.  "  What  call  had  he 
to  even  hisself  to  you,  who  weren't  his 
price  at  no  hand .''  He  were  like  me  and 
my  folk  —  he  could  tell  that  when  he  came 
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to  his  senses  ;  and  he  never  let  your  name 
pass  his  lips  save  once  after  he  drew  up 
with  me«  But  it  do  seem  mean  like  to  let 
you,  as  is  a  real  lady,  lower  yourself  for 
them  that  ain't  worth  it." 

Lady  Thwaite  still  hung  back,  her  bet- 
ter nature  reasserting  itself. 

"Never  mind  me;  I  am  not  lowering 
myself;  and  you  are  worth  —  every  hu- 
man creature  is  worth,  oh  !  how  infinitely 
more  in  God's  sight !  "  urged  Iris,  fearing 
the  loss  of  the  advantage  she  had  gained. 
"  Come,  Lady  Thwaite,"  she  went  on,  as 
if  she  were  impatient  to  go,  "  we  have  no 
time  to  spare.  You  can  understand  that 
I  must  not  keep  Lady  Fermor  waiting 
dinner." 

"  And  you  are  in  a  mighty  haste  in  case 
anybody  should  come  along  the  road  and 
light  on  we  two,  and  me  in  a  man's 
clothes,"  said  Lady  Thwaite  a  little  sar- 
castically, even  while  she  turned  and 
walked  with  a  curious  mixture  of  affront, 
humility,  and  pettishness  beside  Iris. 

"  I  confess  I  am,"  said  Iris  frankly ;  and 
her  candor  was  another  point  in  favor  of 
her  suit. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  miss,"  said 
Lady  Thwaite  more  briskly,  when  they  had 
gone  a  little  way.  "  If  my  master  ain't 
about,  we'll  go  round  by  one  of  them  side 
doors,  or  by  one  of  them  ground-floor  win- 
ders, as  is  often  left  open  handy,  and  I'll 
slip  in,  and  nobody  will  be  the  wisers  If 
Bill  have  missed  his  best  clothes,  he  won't 
peach  on  me,  I  know,  and  I'll  promise  you 
afore  we  part.  Miss  Compton,  I'll  not  go 
a-larking  no  more.  I'll  try,  as  sure  as 
death  I'll  try,  to  stay  more  at  home,  though 
a  great  empty  house,  and  a  man  brought 
home  like  a  log  or  a  bull  of  Bashan,  ain't 
much  of  an  inducement  to  keep  house, 
which  I  weren't  used  to,  and  didn't  pre- 
tend to ;  and  he  knowed  it  before  he  mar- 
ried me.  But  I'll  not  provoke  him  more 
than  I  can  help,  and  maybe  he'll  grow 
steadier  with  the  summer,  and  the  fishing, 
and  the  shooting  season  all  coming  on." 

"  I  hope  it  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Iris 
fervently ;  but  she  stopped  short  at  the 
same  time,  and  stood  with  her  fine  little 
head  held  up.  "  If  I  go  with  you.  Lady 
Thwaite,  you  shan't  steal  into  your  hus- 
band's house,  by  a  back  door  or  an  open 
window,  like  a  thief  or  a  dog.  You'll  go 
in  by  the  principal  entrance  and  the  hall, 
in  the  most  open  way;  and  you'll  walk 
straight  to  Sir  William  if  he  is  at  home. 
I  shall  be  at  your  elbow  to  bear  you  out 
in  your  tale,  or  to  speak  for  you,  if  you 
won't  or  can't  do  it  for  yourself.  It  is  not 
much  you  will  have  to  say.     '  I  went  out 
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on  a  foolish  frolic  because  I  was  very  un- 
happy, too  unhappy  to  know  well  what  I 
was  about;  but  I  soon  found  how  silly 
and  wrong  I  had  been.  I  have  comeback 
at  once  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  if  you  will 
listen  to  me,  and  to  ask  you  to  pardon  me, 
for  we  all  need  pardon,  erring  as  we  do 
every  hour  of  our  lives.'  Surely  that  is 
not  very  hard  to  say?  " 

Honor  bit  her  lips,  and  plucked  at  the 
buttons  on  her  coat,  but  she  made  no  far- 
ther opposition. 

The  strange  couple  walked  quickly  in 
the  direction  of  Whitehills.  They  were 
fortunate  in  meeting  few  wayfarers  ;  none 
recognized  Lady  Thwaite  in  her  mas- 
querade. Of  those  who  guessed  Iris's 
identity  nobody  was  disengaged  or  sharp 
enough  to  think  it  odd  that  Miss  Comp- 
ton  should  walk  with  a  groom  behind  her. 
For  Honor  fell  a  pace  or  two  back  when 
the  first  two-legged  animal  came  in  sight, 
and  determinedly  kept  the  second  rank 
till  they  both  reached  their  destination. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 
BEAUTY  AT  THE  FEET  OF  THE  BEAST. 

It  was  thus  that  Iris  entered  the  great 
gates  of  Whitehills  again.  She  was  un- 
der too  severe  a  strain,  too  far  carried  out 
of  herself,  to  notice,  as  Colonel  Bell  and 
his  companions  had  been  quick  to  ob- 
serve, the  gradual  but  sure  growth  of 
dilapidation,  of  indifference  and  neglect, 
which  would  soon  amount  to  declared  war 
against  every  manifestation  of  the  orderly 
and  beautiful.  In  the  whole  history  of 
Whitehills,  stretching  back  to  the  Norman 
invasion,  a  more  apparently  ill-matched 
pair  never  drew  near  the  manor-house  — 
the  slender  gentlewoman  with  the  child- 
like, flower-like  face,  in  her  quiet  grey 
serge  walking-dress,  the  vision  of  whom, 
including  her  perfect  womanly  kindness, 
had  once  burst  like  a  revelation  on  Sir 
William,  and  the  groom,  who  looked  so 
odd  and  incongruous  from  the  moment  he 
drew  back  and  drooped  his  head  with 
something  of  a  hang-dog  air. 

The  hall  door  stood  open,  Iris  went  in 
and  paused  for  her  companion  to  take  the 
lead.  "You  must  show  the  way  in  your 
own  house,  Lady  Thwaite." 

Thus  spurred  on,  however  gently,  Hon- 
or started  forward  with  a  muttered,  "  As 
I'm  in  for  it,  the  sooner  it's  over  the  bet- 
ter." She  made  a  dash  through  a  side 
passage  and  turned  the  handle  of  a  closed 
door.  It  was  that  of  the  comfortless,  un- 
homely  room  which  she  had  made  the  liv- 
ing-room of  herself  and  her  husband. 
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Iris  had  no  time  or  power  to  make 
comparisons.  Yet  she  received  a  general 
impression  of  the  shabbiness  and  sluttish- 
ness  of  the  room,  contrasted  as  it  was  in 
the  background  of  her  imagination  with 
the  spacious  width  and  gentle  breeding  of 
the  entrance  hall,  the  library,  and  the 
drawing-room  with  its  broad  and  deep 
lights  and  shadows,  its  Sir  Joshuas,  its 
Flemish  carved  chimneypiece. 

Sir  William  was  sitting  lolling  and 
smoking  over  the  unremoved  relics  of  a 
meal  which  had  been  breakfast  and  dinner 
in  one.  His  features  were  swollen  and 
blurred,  his  fine  eyes  like  burnt-out  fires; 
yet  he  did  not  look  so  much  bloated,  as 
ghastly  with  the  fierce  pursuit  of  fiery 
oblivion  and  an  untimely  end.  He  stared 
in  a  puzzled,  stupid  way  at  the  semblance 
of  Bill  Rogers,  who  was  not  Bill ;  but  who 
else  he  was  Sir  William  could  not  at  the 
moment  tell ;  and  when  he  looked  past 
the  groom  and  recognized  Iris  Compton 
standing  there,  he  started  to  his  feet, 
pulled  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  stared 
wildly,  with  a  recoil  like  that  of  a  man 
who  sees  a  visitant  from  another  world 
and  cannot  bear  the  unnatural  contact, 
but  is  ready  to  cry  as  of  old,  "  Depart 
from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man." 

Then  Iris  spoke  for  Lady  Thwaite  al- 
most word  for  word  as  she  had  dictated, 
except  that  she  had  to  say  one  sentence 
on  her  own  behalf,  to  account  for  her 
presence  there  :  "  I  have  come  with  Lady 
Thwaite,  Sir  William ;  I  trust  you  will 
forgive  the  intrusion;  "  as  she  spoke  she 
caught  Honor  again  by  the  sleeve,  and, 
letting  her  hand  slip  down,  clasped  in  her 
slim  white  fingers  the  brown  fist  already 
clenched  in  swelling  mortification  and 
rising  wrath. 

His  brow  grew  black,  as  full  intelligence 
returned  to  him.  "Did  she  —  that  crea- 
ture aping  a  man  —  dare  to  ask  you  to 
plead  for  her  ? "  he  growled  out. 

"No,  Sir  William.  I  met  your  wife  by 
chance,  I  knew  her  even  in  that  absurd 
dress  and  hailed  her.  She  and  I  were 
old  friends.  I  begged  her  to  give  up  a 
foolish,  it  might  be  a  fatal,  adventure  — 
I  offered  to  go  back  with  her  and  speak 
to  you.  It  was  all  my  doing,"  said  Iris 
steadily. 

"  Then,  Miss  Compton,"  he  cried,  fling- 
ing out  his  hand  as  if  to  part  the  two,  "  you 
are  nigh  as  idiotic  as  she  is.  Why  don't 
Lady  Fermor  take  care  of  you,  since  you 
can't  look  after  yourself  ?  Do  you  know 
what  that  woman  there  has  been  doing, 
and  what  sort  she  is,  when  you  stand  there 
clasping  hands  with  her  .''     Do  you  know 
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what  this  house  has  grown  to?  What  I 
am  ?  What  I  was  before  I  ever  saw  you  ? 
a  low  dog  of  a  drunken,  riotous  soldier 
under  sentence  of  the  lash  like  the  brute 
I  was  and  am." 

Iris  became  as  pale  as  death,  but  she 
did  not  move.  It  was  Lady  Thwaite  who 
snatched  her  hand  avvay  and  darted  for- 
ward, crying  out,  "Will,  you  shall  never 
belie  and  shame  yourself  in  my  hearing, 
and  I  not  contradict  you,  look  on  me  as 
you  may.  What  although  the  pig-headed 
fools  wanted  to  lash  you,  it  was  them  as 
were  the  brutes  and  not  you."  She  was 
without  her  hat,  and  her  abundant  hair, 
which  had  been  tucked  up  in  its  crown, 
had  fallen  down,  her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
her  eyes  sparkling,  her  white  teeth  show- 
ing. She  looked  no  longer  like  the  mock- 
ery of  a  man,  but  like  a  beautiful  wild 
Amazon.  Before  he  knew  what  she  was 
about,  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  his 
neck  and  dragged  down  his  collar.  "  See, 
Miss  Compton,  if  that  ain't  the  scar  of  a 
brave  soldier,  as  fought  his  country's  bat- 
tles, and  deserved  more  from  her  than  he 
ever  got.  And  there  is  the  mark  of  a  bul- 
let wound  in  his  breast  as  look  a  close 
shave  of  his  lungs,  and  of  another  sword- 
cut  across  his  arm  which  he  had  when  he 
was  carrying  out  wounded  men  under  fire. 
Though  the  authorities  had  done  what 
they  wanted,  and  scored  his  young  back 
with  base  lashes,  I  know  you'll  never 
think  they  could  have  scored  out  them 
honorable  marks,  as  he'll  bear  to  the  day 
■of  his  death." 

"Hold  off,  Honor  —  shut  up,  woman; 
what  have  you  to  do  with  me  and  my 
scratches?"  said  Sir  William  hoarsely  as 
he  shook  himself  free,  but  the  voice  was 
less  strident,  the  action  less  violent. 
There  was  relenting  in  his  impatience  and 
confusion  in  his  face. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Iris,  and  though 
her  voice  shook  the  tone  was  yet  clear  and 
sweet.  "  Whatever  you  two  have  come 
through,  or  done,  however  low  you  have 
been  brought,  he  has  been  a  gallant  sol- 
dier, a  brave  and  true  man,  and  you  are  a 
generous  woman.  Oh  !  then,  then  why 
will  you  die  ?  "  she  broke  down  a  little,  and 
in  spite  of  herself  the  tears  began  to 
stream  from  her  eyes,  so  that  she  put  up 
her  hands  to  hide  them. 

"  Don't,  miss,  don't,"  implored  Lady 
Thwaite. 

"  For  mercy's  sake  don't,  Miss  Comp- 
ton," besought  Sir  William.  "  She  ought 
not  to  have  brought  you  here.  She  does 
not  always  know  what  she  is  doing,  poor 
wretch,  any  more  than  I  do  myself.     We 


must   get  you  out   of   this  here  at  once. 
Don't  cry  for  the  like  of  us." 

"  Artd  what  though  I  cried  my  eyes 
out  ?"  protested  Iris  indignantly  and  de- 
spairingly, letting  her  hands  fall  from  her 
wet  face.  "What  would  it  matter?  a 
poor,  weak,  selfish  girl  like  me?  Do  you 
not  believe  I  would  do  anything  —  any- 
thing in  the  world,  that  I  would  kneel 
down  to  you  and  beg  you  to  suffer  your- 
selves to  be  saved,  if  that  would  do  any 
good  ?  But  to  think  that  the  wisdom  of 
all  the  ages  has  come  down  to  enlighten 
us,  and  the  blood  of  the  holiest  has  been 
shed  to  purify  us,  and  we  may  have  God 
if  we  will  and  heaven  for  the  asking,  and 
we  will  not !  We  may  rise  above  our  dull, 
miserable  selves,  and  our  evil  companions 
and  sin-stained  dwellings  to  the  home  and 
the  company  of  our  Maker  and  Father  and 
Saviour,  and  of  the  angels  and  all  the  just 
and  gentle  who  ever  breathed  and  strug- 
gled and  conquered  before  us.  But  we 
turn  our  backs  and  choose  to  sink  into 
even  deeper  defilement,  till  we  perish  here, 
whatever  divine  pity  may  do  for  us  yon- 
der. Oh  I  it  is  pitiable,  terrible !  God 
have  mercy  on  our  horrible  ingratitude, 
stubbornness,  and  unbelief."  She  stood 
wringing  her  hands  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  heart,  associating  herself  with  her 
hearers,  reproaching  herself  as  if  she  were 
the  greatest  sinner  of  all. 

Lady  Thwaite  drew  aside,  touched, 
tamed,  trembling  a  little  as  if  she  were 
under  the  influence  of  a  half-compre- 
hended spell.  But  Sir  William  was 
shaken  to  the  very  centre  of  his  moral 
being.  He  too  stood  silent  for  a  few  sec- 
onds opposite  Iris,  with  his  head  bent,  his 
arms  hanging  down  and  the  sweat  drops 
gathering  on  his  forehead.  Then  he 
spoke  low  but  distinctly  in  spite  of  the 
thrill  and  vibration  of  great  agitation. 

"  Miss  Compton,  I  gave  a  promise  to 
my  sister  Jen,  the  bravest,  faithfulest 
woman  that  ever  lived,  save  one  like  her. 
My  sister  was  but  a  poor  woman  who  had 
done  for  me  all  my  life.  She  was  lying 
on  her  dying  bed,  dying  of  her  last  hard 
fight  to  serve  me.  She  asked  but  one 
favor  which  I  was  fain  to  grant,  that  I 
should  never  again  touch  the  drink  which 
took  away  my  wits.  You  know  what  my 
word  has  been  worth,  but  if  you  will  take 
it  at  its  lowest  value,  I'll  give  it  once 
more,  and  God  help  me  to  keep  it.  I  am 
aware  of  what  I  am  saying  and  doing,  and 
I  know  that  I  have  fallen  back  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  that  I  have  raised  anew 
a  devil  and  clothed  it  with  my  very  flesh 
so  that  it  can  thirst  and  crave,  and  mad- 
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den  and  sicken  me,  to  loose  my  grip. 
But  if  there  is  any  of  the  man  left  in  me, 
if  God  has  not  forsaken  me  utterly,  I'll 
rise  and  throttle  my  enemy,  thinking  of 
your  tears  and  prayers." 

"  Think  of  something  a  whole  earth 
and  heaven  higher,"  she  cried;  *'  think  of 
him  on  the  blood-stained  cross,  and  of  the 
God-man  on  the  great  while  throne." 

"  I  was  taught  the  story  when  I  was  a 
little  chap  by  Jen,"  he  said.  "  I  was  not 
bred  an  ignorant  heathen,  the  more  guilt 
and  shame  to  me.  But,  Miss  Compton,  a 
saint  may  help  a  sinner  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  his  Bible  and  understand  his 
Maker's  ways,  so  the  thought  of  you  may 
help  me.  As  for  poor  Honor  there,  she 
was  never  a  woman  given  over  to  drink  as 
I  have  been.  If  I  led  you  to  think  it  of 
her,  I  deceived  you  unknowingly.  My 
head  is  in  a  whirl  and  I  was  never  a 
speechifier  —  not  great  at  words  even 
when  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  I  want 
you  to  hear  me  say  before  her  that  I  be- 
lieve I  have  had  little  patience  with  her 
from  the  beginning.  I  am  sure  I  was 
mortal  hard  upon  her  after  1  took  to  drink 
again." 

"  That's  enough.  Will,  more  than 
enough,"  cried  Honor  passionately.  "  I 
hate  to  hear  you  accusing  of  yourself —  I 
won't  have  it  —  you  may  do  it  to  me  but 
not  to  another,  and  you  know  I  ain't  all 
that  I  should  be  myself,  I  ain't  good  as 
gold  like  her  there  —  every  inch  of  her." 

"Then  we  must  clear  her  out  of  this 
the  first  thing,  that  will  be  better  than 
blessing  her  for  entering  our  doors,"  he 
said,  leaving  the  room. 

The  moment  Iris's  errand  was  done  and 
the  strain  on  her  relaxed,  though  she  was 
convinced  she  had  acted  rightly,  and  felt 
humbly  thankful  that  she  had  done  it,  she 
began  Jo  realize  the  awkwardness  of  the 
situation,  standing  in  that  room,  beside 
the  strange  woman  shrinking  now  in  the 
man's  clothes  she  had  borrowed,  even 
without  the  account  to  be  rendered  to 
Lady  Fermor  which  stared  Iris  in  the 
face  all  the  time.  She  was  sensible  Sir 
William  was  right,  and  that  she  should  be 
gone. 

Lady  Thwaite  would  have  asked  Iris  to 
take  some  refreshment,  but  the  hostess 
did  not  know  how  to  make  the  request,  at 
such  a  time  to  such  a  guest.  With  a 
quick  perception  of  the  difficulty,  Iris  went 
to  the  table,  took  up  a  biscuit,  and  began 
to  eat.  "  I  had  luncheon  at  the  rectory, 
but  I  am  too  late  for  afternoon  tea  at 
home.  No,  thanks ;  you  must  not  get 
fresh  tea  or  coffee  for  me,  Lady  Thwaite  ; 
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this  biscuit  will  do  perfectly.     I 
at  once,  to  be  in  time  for  dinner.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  spring  mist  had 
so  condensed  as  to  be  falling  down  in 
drizzling  rain. 

"  I  don't  mind  it,  I  assure  you,"  Iris  as- 
serted. "  I  have  an  umbrella ;  I  am  ac- 
customed to  be  out  in  wet  weather,  and  it 
does  not  hurt  me.  We  are  quite  near." 
She  hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying. 

Sir  William  came  back  at  that  moment 
to  tell  her  he  had  ordered  the  carriage, 
and  Bill  Rogers  would  see  her  home. 
He  did  not  offer  her  either  his  escort  or 
his  wife's.  When  it  came  to  the  mention 
of  Bill,  whom  she  had  personified,  Lady 
Thwaite  had  just  enough  perception  to 
turn  scarlet,  and  make  a  quick  retreat  to 
avoid  meeting  her  double,  in  her  hus- 
band's and  Miss  Compton's  presence  ;  or 
lest  any  of  the  other  servants  should 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  ladyship  in  her 
odd  garments  before  their  master  and  the 
first  *'  real  lady "  who  had  crossed  the 
threshold  since  its  mistress  came  to 
Whitehills. 

Sir  William  went  with  Iris  to  the  hall 
door.  *'  Miss  Compton,"  he  said,  "  what- 
ever may  come  of  this,  it  ain't  words  that 
can  make  a  fit  acknowledgment  for  what 
you've  sought  to  do  to-day;  words  are 
idle.  Only  God  can  reward  you,  though 
he  may  well  have  forsaken  me,  and  he 
may  not  listen  even  when  I  call  down 
blessings  on  your  head." 

"  God  never  forsakes,"  she  said.  "  A 
mother  may  forget  her  child,  but  he  will 
not  forsake.  God  bless  you  and  Honor, 
your  wife.  Sir  William." 

He  hesitated  whether  to  leave  Bill  as 
beyond  comparison  the  worthier  of  the 
two  men,  to  put  her  into  the  carriage,  but 
she  ended  the  doubt,  which  she  had  not 
guessed,  by  holding  out  her  hand  to  Sir 
William. 

She  drove  away  in  the  clouding-over 
afternoon,  as  she  had  disappeared  in  the 
gathering  darkness  on  the  first  evening 
that  he  had  heard  of  her  existence  —  the 
polar  star  of  his  life,  which  had  come  so 
near  and  yet  gone  so  far  from  him. 

Something  of  the  glory  of  self-forgetful- 
ness  and  self-sacrifice  was  still  kindling 
up  Iris's  little  face,  though  it  blanched 
visibly  every  monftent  before  the  antici- 
pated encounter  with  Lady  Fermor;  some- 
thing of  the  glow  of  that  noblest  enthu- 
siasm which  for  the  time  breaks  down 
social  barriers  was  yet  bracing  her  nerves 
and  warming  her  heart,  when  she  alighted 
before  the  hall  door  at  Lambford,  and 
stood  a  moment  to  thank  Bill.     *' You  are 
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William,  our  little  housemaid's  brother," 
she  said  brightly.  "Jenny  is  a  good  girl 
and  a  good  servant,  and  so  I  am  sure  are 
you.  Such  servants  are  beyond  price. 
Let  me  thank  you  again,  and  say  how 
sorry  I  am  for  bringing  you  out  and  get- 
ting you  wet." 

Bill  louted  low  like  an  ancient  squire. 
"  You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  miss," 
he  managed  to  say.  "  It  would  have  been 
a  rare  pleasure  to  sit  on  the  box,  with 
such  as  you  inside,  though  it  had  been 
raining  cats  and  dogs,  which  it  is  only  a 
spring  shower  that  don't  hurt  a  bit.  But 
if  I  might  make  bold  and  take  the  liberty, 
I  would  thank  you,  miss,  and  so  would 
everybody  as  cares  for  as  good  a  master 
as  ever  lived,  and  nobody's  enemy  but  his 
own,  to  this  day ;  and  a  mistress  that  ain't 
anything  like  right-down  wicious,  bless 
you,  only  restless  and  full  of  jibbing  and 
bolting,  because  she  weren't  ever  broken 
in  or  trained  to  go  in  harness.  If  you  will 
forgive  me,  miss,  for  saying  so  much, 
since  Jenny  has  told  me  the  kind  young 
lady  you  are,  you  may  care  to  hear  what 
a  comfort  it  is  to  a  stupid  block  as  ain't 
much  good,  to  find  the  likes  of  you  show- 
ing mercy  and  holding  out  your  hand  to 
his  betters." 

Iris  did  not  preach  what  she  would  not 
practise.  She  carried  the  head  that  was 
beginning  to  ache,  and  the  heart  to  flutter, 
and  the  little  white  face  where  they  would 
meet  no  pity  from  Lady  Fermor. 

The  old  woman,  in  her  shawls  and 
wraps,  was  already  in  the  dining-room, 
sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  though 
the  second  dinner-bell  had  not  rung.  She 
had  been  fuming  over  Iris's  unusually 
prolonged  absence,  and  had  stolen  a  march 
upon  her  in  order  to  convict  her  of  being 
too  late.  Lady  Fermor  was  in  an  addi- 
tional wrath  with  the  cook  for  not  having 
the  dinner  ready  before  the  appointed 
hour.  "  Good  heavens,  child  !  where  have 
you  been.?"  she  demanded  angrily.  "I 
thought  you  had  run  away,  and  upon  my 
word  you  look  like  it ;  only,"  she  added 
cynically,  "when  the  members  of  our 
family  run  away  they  are  not  like  the 
lost  halfpenny  —  they  never  come  back 
again." 

"  I  ami  very  sorry  I  have  made  you 
anxious,  grandmamma'  I  am  glad  you 
have  not  waited  for  me,"  began  Iris  a  little 
breathlessly. 

"If  you  think  I  was  anxious  about  your 
white  kitten's  face  you  are  very  much 
mistaken.  I  was  only  anxious  for  our 
credit,  which,  being  brittle  ware,  needs  to 
be   carefully  handled.      No,  I    have   not 


waited  for  you;  why  should  I?  But 
where'  have  you  been  dawdling.?  Out 
with  it.  A  lad  would  have  spoken  at 
once,  and  though  he  had  been  at  more 
mischief,  at  least  it  would  have  been  in 
manly  scrapes,  not  wretched  girlish  trifling 
and  pottering." 

"  I  was  at  Whitehills." 

"  At  Whitehills  !  Are  you  crazy  ?  "  cried 
Lady  Fermor  incredulously. 

"  No.    I  went  there  with  Lady  Thwaite." 

"Lady  Thwaite!  What!  has  she  re- 
turned ?  I  thought  she  was  still  in  Rome. 
And  what  the  dickens  did  she  mean  by 
carrying  you  there?  To  cloak  her  own 
hypocrisy  and  greed  in  going  into  low 
company.  Of  course,  I  should  have  for- 
bidden it  if  anybody  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  ask  my  leave.  It  was  the  height 
of  impertinence  in  Lady  Thwaite  to  take 
you  anywhere  without  getting  my  consent. 
Iris,  you  are  even  sillier  and  more  stupid 
than  I  could  have  imagined  you.  I  must 
bestir  myself  in  my  old  age  and  tie  you  to 
my  apron-string." 

"  I  was  not  with  that  Lady  Thwaite," 
said  Iris,  with  dry  lips;  "not  with  your 
Lady  Thwaite,  Sir  John's  widow;  she  has 
not  come  home  that  I  know  of.  I  was 
with  Sir  William's  wife." 

"  Girl !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Fermor,  strik- 
ing the  table  with  her  closed  hand,  and 
said  no  more. 

"Grandmamma,  I  could  not  help  it.  I 
met  her  as  I  was  coming  home  from  the 
rectory.  I  knew  her  though  she  was  in 
man's  clothes — I  am  sorry  to  say  —  in 
her  groom's  clothes.  I  had  to  stop  her. 
She  admitted  two  things  —  she  was  going 
to  the  Guilds  —  I  don't  know  if  you  re- 
member them;  they  are  the  worst  family 
in  the  parish,  and  I  had  just  heard  the 
Actons  say  that  the  very  worst  Guild  of 
all,  the  man  Sir  William  Thwaite  threatens 
to  bring  before  the  justices,  has  been 
boasting  in  the  village  that  he  could  get 
Lady  Thwaite  to  come  to  him  at  any 
place,  at  any  hour,  by  a  wag  of  his  finger, 
because  she  was  once  to  have  married  his 
brother  Hughie,  and  because  she  has  set 
herself  against  her  husband.  She  was 
either  going  to  the  Guilds  to  compromise 
herself  beyond  redemption,  or  she  would 
have  drowned  herself  in  the  pond  at  Haw- 
ley  Scrub.  I  could  not  walk  past  and  let 
her  go  on.  You  know  I  could  not,  if  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  help  her.  I  got 
her  to  return  home  with  me,  and  I  think 
that  she  and  Sir  William  have  made  up 
their  quarrel,  and  may  do  better  yet.  He 
sent  the  carriage  home  with  me.  That  is 
all." 
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.  "  All !  I  should  say  it  was,"  gasped 
Lady  Fermor  in  one  of  the  furies  which 
were  restrained  perforce,  and  were  so 
much  more  terrible  for  their  restraint,  be- 
cause they  contended  with  the  weakness 
of  age,  and  made  her  look  like  a  devil- 
possessed  mummy  gnashing  her  teeth, 
but  unable  to  do  more.  "  How  dare  you 
come  to  me  with  such  a  vile  story  ?  What 
had  you  to  do  with  these  people,  unless, 
indeed,  you  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  this 
mischief  and  misery?  Like  the  wilful, 
insolent  chit  you  were,  you  drove  the  fel- 
low to  a  low  barbarian  of  a  wife  and  to 
drink.  You  lost  your  one  chance;  you 
made  me  the  laughing-stock  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  I  bore  it  without  lifting  my 
hand  to  strike  you,  or  turning  you  from 
my  doors.  As  if  that  were  not  enough, 
and  too  much,  for  my  poor  patience,  you 
go  and  make  friends  with  this  creature  of 
the  highways  and  hedges.  You  are  not 
deterred  from  meeting  her,  like  the  dis- 
grace to  her  sex  that  she  is,  in  man's 
clothes.  And  where  any  other  girl  of 
your  rank  who  made  any  pretence  to  deli- 
cacy—  to  common  decency,  would  have 
felt  shocked,  or  pretended  it,  at  least,  and 
would  have  crossed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  and  looked  in  the  air  or  on  the 
ground  till  the  woman  passed  by,  you 
chose  to  be  hail-fellow  well-met  with  her." 
Lady  Fermor  paused  for  a  moment  ex- 
hausted. 

Iris  tried  to  strike  in,  "  I  knew  her 
when  I  was  a  little  girl.  It  was  very  fool- 
ish and  wrong  of  her  to  put  on  men's 
clothes.  I  was  shocked  ;  but  Nanny 
Hollis  once  wore  her  younger  brother's 
clothes,  and  walked  through  the  village 
with  Maud'ie.  Mr.  Hollis  was  not  told, 
but  her  mother  did  nothing  save  laugh, 
and  you  only  called  Nanny  a  pickle  of  a 
girl,"  Iris  ventured  wistfully  to  remind 
her  grandmother. 

"  Nanny  Hollis  was  not  a  married 
woman,  and  her  brother's  clothes  were 
different  from  a  groom's,"  said  Lady 
Fermor,  truly  enough  in  her  sternness. 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  such  an  utter  imbe- 
cile as  to  fail  to  see  that  there  is  one  law 
for  a  family  like  the  HoUises  and  another 
for  the  scum  of  the  earth.  But  you  didn't 
rush  off  and  hide  your  face ;  you  turned 
and  went  with  the  depraved  gipsy  to  the 
wretched  man  whom  she  had  inveigled, 
who  had  wanted  you,  whom  you  had  sent 
to  his  ruin." 

*'It  was  to  save  her  and  him  from  the 
last  sin  and  misery,"  urged  Iris,  forget- 
ting the  prohibition  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine.     "  If  I   had  anything  to  do  with 


their  wretchedness,  I  was  the  more  bound 
to  aid  them." 

"  Child,  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
you  have  been  sent  to  torment  me  before 
my  time,  whether  you  speak  and  act 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  exasperating 
me,  or  whether  it  is  all  done  out  of  pure 
fatuousness  of  mind.  I  can  tell  you  that 
you  have  enough  to  do  to  look  after  your- 
self, without  inviting  all  the  vagabonds 
and  blackguards  in  the  country  to  hang 
on  by  your  skirts.  Do  you  know  what 
the  thing  that  pious  puritans  and  ninnies 
call  *a  good  name,'  means?  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  worth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
fools  and  hypocrites  of  this  world?  Are 
you  aware  that  you  have  come  into  the 
world  with  a  smirched  shred  of  a  name, 
in  spite  of  your  airs  and  scruples  —  though 
you  seem  to  have  cast  aside  the  last  of 
your  detestable  goody-goodiness?  Why, 
the  women  of  your  family  who  lived  before 
you,  and  were  as  strong  drink  to  your 
milk  and  water,  played  away  your  good 
name  before  you  were  born.  I  have  told 
you  it  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  that 
it  was  little  I  could  do  for  you  or  your 
mother  before  you  —  so  little  that,  though 
she  was  a  harmless  fool,  I  was  fain  to  dis- 
pose of  her  to  the  first  scamp,  with  the 
show  of  a  good  rental,  who  would  take  her 
off  my  hands." 

'*  Oh  !  grandmamma,  for  mercy's  sake 
don't  say  such  things,"  implored  Iris, 
putting  her  hands  upon  her  ears. 

But  the  old  woman  caught  the  hands 
and  pulled  them  down.  "  Ask  Tom  Mild- 
may's  wife  what  she  thinks  of  you,  and 
whether  she  would  invite  you  to  pay  her 
a  visit  €71  fatnille^  though  her  boys  are 
still  in  petticoats  and  her  girls  in  short 
frocks  and  pinafores.  Was  it  for  such  a 
one  —  whose  name  is  as  shaky  as  a  totter- 
ing tree,  whose  fame  has  been  breathed 
upon,  though  she  herself  may  creep  about 
as  if  she  were  begging  folks'  pardon,  and 
getting  up  good  deeds — to  go  within  a  mile 
of  Sir  William  Thwaite,  with  his  randy 
beggar  wife,  and  their  disreputable  house 
and  doings?  Mrs.  Hollis  —  even  Nanny 
and  Maudie  —  might  go  for  their  amuse- 
ment, and  laugh  themselves  out  of  the 
adventure.  Mrs.  Acton  and  the  girl  Lucy, 
or  any  other  clergyman's  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, might  hand  in  tracts  —  it  is  their 
business  —  wipe  the  dust  from  their  feet 
and  nothing  be  thought  or  said.  But  for 
you,  girl!  even  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
you  went  from  any  other  motive  than  a 
secret  hankering  after  the  miserable  fel- 
low you  thought  fit  to  reject  last  year. 
There,  that  is  the  bell  at  last.     It  ought  to 
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have  rung  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I'll  pay 
out  Fordham  and  the  rest  for  it.  I'm  old, 
and  Fermor  is  a  wreck,  but  I  am  not  come 
to  the  pass  of  being  either  neglected  or 
bullied  by  my  servants,  or,  for  that  matter, 
by  my  granddaughter.  You  may  stay  up- 
stairs and  have  your  dinner  sent  to  you. 
Your  company  gives  me  little  pleasure  at 
any  time,  and  I  am  not  forced  to  bear  it 
when  you  have  made  it  intolerable  to  me. 
If  starving  on  bread  and  water  would  be 
likely  to  do  you  any  good,  you  may  be 
sure  I  should  try  it,  but  I  know  to  my 
cost  the  conceit  and  self-assurance  of 
young  people  in  this  generation,  and  that 
if  you  have  not  stout  stomachs,  you  have 
the  capacity  of  mules  for  sticking  to  your 
point.  I  don't  mean  to  give  you  the  con- 
solation of  making  yourself  a  martyr  at 
my  expense.  Besides,  I'm  a  good  grand- 
mother, Miss  Compton,"  with  another 
snarl  under  an  ugly  grin,  "  I  don't  wish  to 
set  servants  and  people  talking  of  you,  so 
long  as  I  can  prevent  it,  for  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  I  dare  say  you  will  go  the 
way  of  those  who  came  before  you.  It  is 
in  the  blood." 

With  this  hideous,  scornful  prophecy. 
Iris,  too  crushed  and  aghast  almost  to  be 
sensible  of  her  deliverance,  was  at  liberty 
to  flee  from  her  accuser. 


From  The  Scottish  Review. 
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Under  this  title  we  propose  to  summa- 
rize the  story  of  the  many  remarkable 
changes  which  have  befallen  the  beautiful 
loch  of  Spynie,  —  till  recently  the  fairest 
sheet  of  blue  water  in  all  the  once  great 
and  important  province  of  Moray.  Now 
only  a  tiny  lake,  covering  an  area  of  about 
a  hundred  acres,  remains  in  that  little 
corner,  which  alone,  of  all  the  ancient 
province,  still  bears  the  name  of  Moray, 
—  a  small  lakelet  in  a  small  county. 

Not  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
great  fresh-water  lake  was  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  scenery  of 
the  east  coast.  But  the  circumstance  of 
chief  interest  connected  with  it,  is  that 
within  comparatively  recent  years,  when 
our  ancestors  and  their  contemporaries 
built  their  castles  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  it  was  an  estuary  of  the  sea,  a  secure 
harbor,  where  fishing  smacks,  and  some- 
times trading  ships  from  far  countries 
found  secure  refuge.  And  now,  so  com- 
plete is  the  transformation,  and  so  utterly 
have  the  waters  vanished,  that  the  whole 


district  is  one  wide  expanse  of  rich  arable 
land,  —  a  dead  flat  interesting  only  to  the 
eye  of  ihe  agriculturalist,  and  only  varied 
by  a  few  scattered  belts  of  plantation. 

The  two  prominent  objects  in  the  midst 
of  those  level  cornfields,  are  the  little  hill 
on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  old  Duffus 
Castle,  once  the  fortified  stronghold  of 
Freskinus  de  Moravia,  one  of  a  race  of 
barons  of  renown  in  the  days  of  King 
David  I.  In  later  ages  it  passed  to  the 
possession  of  the  Lords  Duffus,  who  held 
it  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. One  of  their  servants,  who  only 
died  in  1760,  used  to  tell  of  the  time  when 
bonnie  Dundee,  the  celebrated  Claver- 
house,  was  a  guest  in  the  castle,  about 
the  year  1689,  and  how  she  brought  the 
claret  from  the  cask  in  a  timber  stoup^ 
and  served  it  to  the  guests  in  a  silver  cup. 
She  described  Claverhouse  as  "a  swarthy 
little  man,  with  keen  lively  eyes,  and  black 
hair,  tinged  with  grey,  which  he  wore  in 
locks  which  covered  each  ear,  and  were 
rolled  upon  slips  of  lead,  twisted  together 
at  the  ends.^^ 

The  old  castle  was  a  square  tower,  with 
walls  about  five  feet  thick,  and  defended 
by  parapet,  ditch,  and  drawbridge;  and 
round  about  it  was  an  orchard  and  garden, 
noted  for  its  excellent  and  abundant  prod- 
uce. The  moss-grown  fruit  trees  remain 
to  this  day,  though  the  castle  has  long 
been  abandoned. 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  on  an- 
other slightly  raised  site,  stand  the  stately 
ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Spynie,  which,  six 
hundred  years  ago,  was  the  summer  home 
of  the  Bishops  of  Moray,  at  a  time  ere 
their  magnificent  Cathedral  of  Elgin  (still 
so  beautiful  in  its  decay)  had  been  ruth- 
lessly pii'laged  and  destroyed.  Notwith- 
standing its  ecclesiastical  character,  this 
too  was  a  stronghold,  with  loopholed  walls 
of  enormous  thickness,  watch-towers  and 
portcullis ;  and  here,  baronial  warrior- 
bishops,  backed  by  a  goodly  company  of 
armed  retainers,  held  their  supremacy 
over  turbulent  neighbors,  not  only  by 
divine  right,  but  by  very  emphatic  tem- 
poral force,  for,  as  has  been  well  said, 
"  while  holding  the  crosier  in  one  hand, 
they  could  ever  wield  the  sword  with  the 
other,  and  act  the  part  of  commanders  of 
their  stronghold  at  Spynie,  whenever  dao- 
ger  threatened." 

Various  kings  and  great  nobles  had  be- 
stowed on  the  diocese  of  Moray,  grants 
of  land,  forest,  and  fishing,  and  the  reve- 
nues and  temporal  power  of  its  bishops, 
as  "lords  of  the  regality  of  Spynie,"  were 
so   great    that    they  could  well  afford    to 
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live  as  princes,  and  accordingly  they  did 
so  —  their  households  including  as  many 
officials,  with  high-sounding  titles,  as  those 
of  the  greatest  nobles. 

The  title  of  "lord  of  regality"  was  no 
empty  name.  It  was  a  grant  from  the 
crown,  conferring  the  right  of  regal  juris- 
diction in  a  specified  district,  both  in 
matters  civil  and  criminal.  The  lord  of 
regality  held  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
and  was  the  arbitrary  sovereign  within  its 
territory.  These  extraordinary  and  most 
dangerous  powers  were  bestowed  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  and  in  1452  were  granted  by 
King  James  II.  to  the  Bishop  of  Moray 
and  his  successors.  The  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  lands  of  the  Church  in 
the  shires  of  Elgin,  Nairn,  Inverness, 
Ross,  Banf^  and  Aberdeen,  and  included 
no  fewer  than  nine  baronies,  besides  other 
lands. 

These  magnificent  prelates  were  cer- 
tainly "lords  over  God's  heritage"  in  a 
most  literal  sense.  Their  daily  lives  prac- 
tically exemplified  how  "when  a  strong 
man  armed  keepeth  his  palace,  his  goods 
are  in  peace,"  for  dire  experience  had 
taught  them  the  need  of  supplementing 
their  spiritual  armor,  with  very  efficient 
temporal  defences.  For  though  their  ten- 
ants and  vassals  were  so  far  privileged 
that  they  were  not  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  serve  the  king  in  time  of  war,  they 
were  not  unfrequently  compelled  to  act 
on  the  defensive. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  David  Stewart 
of  Lorn  was  made  bishop,  in  1461,  and 
was  so  sorely  troubled  by  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  as  to  be  compelled  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  him, 
the  wrathful  Clan  Gordon  threatened  to 
pull  the  prelate  from  his  pigeon-holes  (in 
allusion  to  the  small  rooms  of  the  old  pal- 
ace). The  bishop  replied  that  he  would 
soon  build  a  house  out  of  which  the  earl 
and  all  his  clan  should  not  be  able  to  pull 
him.  Thereupon  he  built  the  great  tower 
which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name, 
"  Davie's  Tower,"  four  stories  high,  with 
walls  of  solid  masonry,  nine  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Even  the  large  windows  of  the 
upper  rooms  were  defended  by  strong  iron 
bars,  while  the  casement  was  occupied  by 
vaulted  rooms,  doubtless  for  the  use  of 
the  men  at  arms.  The  roof  is  also  vault- 
ed and  surrounded  with  battlements.  But 
neither  devotion  nor  recreation  were  for- 
gotten in  the  building  of  this  lordly  pal- 
ace, for  within  its  great  quadrangle  stood 
the  bishop's  chapel,  and  also  a  spacious 
tennis  court,  while  round  about  the  pre- 
cincts were  gardens  well  supplied   with 


fruit  trees.  Here  the  poor  of  the  parish 
daily  assembled  at  a  given  hour,  when  a 
bell  was  rung,  and  from  the  postern  gate, 
an  abundant  supply  of  bread  and  soup 
and  other  food  was  freely  dispensed  to  all 
comers. 

Many  a  strange  change  have  these  grey 
walls  witnessed — ecclesiastical  pomp,  and 
martial  display,  pious  and  benevolent 
lives  contrasting  with  scenes  of  cruel  war- 
fare and  outrage,  but  no  such  changes 
have  been  half  so  startling  as  these  phys- 
ical transformations  which  have  altered 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  land.  In  place  of 
rich  harvest-fields  extending  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  much  of  the  country  round, 
and  all  the  distant  high  ground  were  cov- 
ered with  dense  natural  forest,  haunted 
by  wolves,  which  were  the  terror  of  the 
peasants,  and  afforded  worthier  sport  for 
the  barons  than  their  descendants  can 
create  for  themselves  in  the  slaughter  of 
home-reared  pheasants. 

Even  the  older  members  of  the  present 
generation  found  true  sport  in  abundance 
round  the  reedy  shores  of  the  great  fresh- 
water loch  of  Spynie  —  the  largest  loch 
in  the  land  of  Moray  —  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  which,  after  long  resisting  suc- 
cessive efforts  at  drainage,  has,  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  yielded  to  a  determined 
attack,  to  the  joy  of  the  farmers  and  the 
bitter  regret  of  naturalists  and  sportsmen. 
The  latter  might  (but  do  not)  find  a  corner 
of  consolation  in  being  saved  from  the 
temptation  to  lay  up  for  themselves  after- 
years  of  agonizing  rheumatism,  brought 
on  by  long  hours  spent  in  creeping  among 
marshy  shallows  on  bitter  winter  morn- 
ings—  such  expeditions  as  were  deemed 
joy  by  my  brothers,  whose  well-filled  bag 
often  included  some  rare  bird,  a  chance 
visitor  of  these  shores.  For  until  the 
middle  of  this  century,  the  rushes  aud 
water-grasses  and  rank  herbage  of  the 
swamps  offered  such  favorable  breeding- 
grounds  as  to  attract  wild-fowl  in  incalcu- 
lable numbers ;  widgeon  and  mallard, 
pochard  and  pintail  ducks,  teal,  moor- 
hens, and  great  flocks  of  coot.  The  loch 
was  also  the  resort  of  numerous  wild 
swans,  though  these  had  already  became 
rarer  visitants  than  of  yore. 

Many  were  the  grey-brindled  wildcats 
which  haunted  the  neighboring  fir  woods, 
and  many  the  badgers,  which  burrowed 
like  rabbits,  in  the  dry  banks,  thence 
emerging  to  dig  up  the  soil  after  the  fash- 
ion of  pigs.  So  numerous  must  these 
creatures  have  been  in  bygone  limes, 
that  they  have  bequeathed  their  name  to 
the    lands   of    Inch-brock,   the   "Isle   of 
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Badfjers,"  a  name  worthy  of  note,  in  that 
it  tells  not  only  of  the  presence  of  an  ani- 
mal now  well-nigh  extinct,  but  also  of  the 
time  when  the  sea  covered  these  lowlands, 
and  this  now  inland  farm  was  a  wave- 
washed  isle. 

The  capercailzie  too  (which,  being  inter- 
preted from  the  Gaelic,  means  "the  cock 
of  the  woods,"  and  which  had  entirely 
died  out  of  Scotland  till  it  was  recently 
reimported  from  Norway  to  Perthshire, 
where  now  twenty  to  twenty-five  brace 
sometimes  figure  in  a  single  day's  battue), 
was  a  regular  winter  guest  in  the  pine 
woods  of  Moray,*  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  ceased  to 
make  its  annual  appearance,  a  loss  not 
much  regretted  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
forests,  in  which  this  "  cock  of  the  woods  " 
leaves  his  mark  in  the  destruction  of  many 
a  promising  shoot. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  blue,  fresh 
water  loch  (familiar  to  many  travellers 
from  the  fact,  that  some  thirty  years  ago, 
the  railroad  from  Elgin  to  Lossfemouth 
was  constructed  right  across  its  shallow, 
half-drained  bed,  so  that  the  passengers 
looked  to  right  and  left  across  its  glassy 
waters),!  we  are  speaking  of  a  compara-" 
tively  modern  feature  in  the  landscape. 
At  the  time  when  these  two  grey  ruins, 
the  Palace  of  Spynie,  and  the  Castle  of 
Duffus,  were  built,  both  stood  on  the  brink 
of  a  broad  estuary  of  the  sea,  —  indeed, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  prior  to  A.D.  1200, 
the  Castle  of  Duffus,  on  its  green  hill, 
was  actually  an  island.  Up  to  the  year 
1380,  Spynie  was  a  secure  harbor,  whence 
"  the  fishers  of  sea-fish  "  were  in  the  habit 
of  sailing  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
the  sea,  thence  bringing  back  fish  in 
boats.  In  fact,  the  sea-water  lake  at  that 
time  extended  about  five  miles  eastward 
of  the  Castle  of  Spynie,  to  a  spot  called 
Kintrae,  a  Gaelic  name  signifying  "  the 
top  of  the  tide." 

Strange  to  say,  there  are  actually  four 
places  bearing  this  name,  each  but  a  little 
distance  from  the  other,  and  evidently 
marking  the  gradual  recession  of  the  tide, 
as  the  coast  line  changed.  Finally  we 
come  to  a  spot  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Salterhill,  and  here,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  the  remains  of  a  salt  factory  were 
discovered,  in  the  course  of  digging  deep 
drains.     There  were  also  salt   works  on 

*  Rhind's  Sketches  of  Moray,  1839. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Lossiemouth  tell  with  pride 
that  their  railway  across  the  lake  to  Elgin  was  the  first 
line  completed  in  tJie  north  !  It  was  opened  for  traffic 
in  1852.  The  coast  line  of  rail  from  London  to  Inver- 
ness, via  Aberdeen,  was  opened  in  1858.  The  High- 
land line  via  Perth  was  opened  in  1863. 


the  banks  of  Loch  Spynie  itself,  for  they 
are  meptioned  in  a  deed  by  Bishop  Bricius, 
bearing  date  a.d.  1203. 

Nearly  two  centuries  later,  in  ad.  1383, 
a  protest  was  made  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
Alexander  Bar,  against  Lord  John  Dun- 
bar, Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  burgesses  of 
Elgin,  respecting  the  right  of  the  fishing 
and  of  the  harbor  of  Spynie,  which  he 
maintained  to  be  within  the  ecclesiastical 
marches,  and  to  have  ever  been  held  by 
the  Bishops  of  Moray,  who,  each  in  his 
time,  had  "fishers,  with  cobles  and  boats, 
for  catching  salmon,  grilses,  and  finnaces, 
and  other  kinds  of  fish,  with  nets  and 
hooks,  without  impediment  or  opposition, 
the  present  dispute  excepted."  He  fur- 
ther showed  how  his  immediate  prede- 
cessor, "John  Pilmore,  of  worthy  mem- 
ory, intending  to  improve  and  deepen  the 
course  of  the  said  harbor,  labored  there- 
in, not  secretly,  but  in  his  own  right,  as 
master  of  the  said  harbor." 

Later  documents,  bearing  date  1451, 
still  speak  of  the  fishermen  and  harbor  of 
the  town  or  burgh  of  Spynie. 

All  manner  of  shellfish  abounded  in  this 
ancient  sea-loch,  more  especially  cockles 
and  oysters.  The  latter,  alas  I  have  long 
since  disappeared  from  our  shores,  to- 
gether with  the  alluvial  mud  in  which  they 
formerly  flourished,  the  seacoast  being 
now  essentially  sandy  ;  but  their  presence 
in  older  days  is  proven  by  the  numerous 
shell-mounds,  marking  where  clusters  of 
fishers'  huts  once  stood.  These  "  kitchen- 
middens  "  have  in  recent  years  been  dis- 
covered all  along  the  banks  of  this  great 
basin.  One  of  these  (at  Briggsies),  which 
covers  a  space  of  nearly  an  acre,  and  is  in 
many  places  about  a  foot  in  depth,  consists 
of  masses  of  periwinkles,  mussels,  limpets, 
razor-shell,  cockles,  and  oysters,  but  es- 
pecially oysters  of  very  large  growth,  such 
as  may  well  increase  our  regret  that  they 
should  have  ceased  to  exist  on  these 
shores.  A  good  deal  of  charred  wood, 
mingled  with  the  shells,  tells  of  the  kitchen 
fires  of  the  consumers,  and  one  bronze  pin 
has  been  found,  as  if  just  to  prove  that 
these  villagers  were  possessed  of  such 
treasures.  A  very  remarkable  confirma- 
tion of  the  old  records  regarding  the  an- 
cient bounds  of  the  sea,  was  obtained 
when  the  loch  was  drained,  2Sidi  large  beds 
of  oysters  and  mussels  were  found  buried 
befieath  the  deposit  of  fresh-water  shells 
and  mud.  Several  anchors  of  vessels 
were  also  found,  and  sundry  skeletons. 
In  the  same  connection,  we  may  notice 
the  name  of  Scart-hill,  /.<?.,  the  Cormo- 
rant's  hill,  which  now   lies  at  some  dis- 
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tance    inland,   but    which   assuredly   was 
originally  on  the  seashore. 

When  the  recession  of  the  ocean  de- 
prived the  bishops  of  their  natural  harbor, 
and  the  fish  supply  could  no  longer  be 
landed  at  their  very  door,  they  still  re- 
tained their  right  to  the  coast  fishing  ;  and 
so,  in  the  year  1561,  we  find  the  bishop 
and  chapter  of  Moray  granting  a  charter 
for  "the  fishing  called  the  Coifsea " 
(which  we  now  call  Covesea),  to  Thomas 
Innes,  in  consideration  of  certain  pay- 
ment in  kind,  the  bishop  reserving  the 
right  of  purchasing  the  fish  caught,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  haddocks  or  whitings  for 
one  penny,  a  skait  or  ling,  twopence,  a 
turbot,  fourpence,  and  a  seleich^  or  seal, 
for  four  shillings. 

The  harvest  of  the  sea  included  cod, 
skate,  hallibut,  haddocks,  whitings,  saiths, 
crabs,  and  lobsters.  The  latter  continued 
abundant  until  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  an  English  company  estab- 
lished a  lobster  fishery  in  the  bay  of  Stot- 
field,  for  the  London  market,  and  in  the 
first  season  forwarded  sixty  thousand  lob- 
sters alive  to  town,  in  wells  formed  in  the 
hold  of  the  ship,  the  prisoners  simply  hav- 
ing their  claws  tied  to  their  sides.  They 
were  captured  in  iron  traps,  which  seem 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  frighting  the 
lobsters  away  from  the  coast,  for,  like  the 
03'sters,  their  presence  here  is  now  a  tale 
of  the  past. 

The  lobsters,  when  captured,  were 
stored  in  a  marine  prison,  till  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  sending  them  to 
the  southern  market;  and  the  lobster- 
catchers  were  apparently  not  very  dis- 
criminating in  their  selection  of  a  suitable 
spot  where  these  cases  should  be  sunk. 
Hence,  in  April,  1677,  we  find  an  appeal 
from  the  captain  of  a  trading  ship,  the 
"  Margaret,"  of  Inverness,  who,  having 
occasion  to  call  at  the  port  of  Crail,  sum- 
moned a  pilot  to  take  in  his  vessel.  He 
says,  "  Ane  Inglish  man  being  heir,  had 
two  Lapisterkists*  in  the  harbor-muth, 
and  the  boatmen  towed  close  to  them,  and 
they  aleadge  that  they  did  losse  two  hun- 
dred Lapisters,  for  which  the  Bailies  heir 
has  fyned  me  in  thretie  punds  Scots,  and 
arested  and  lodged  me  in  prison  till  I  will 
pay  the  same,  which  I  doe  think  ought 
not  to  be  payed  by  me,  since  that  I  had  a 
Poileot,  and  the  chists  lay  right  in  the 
midle  of  the  harbor-muth." 

No  historical  record  tells  how,  or  when, 
the  sea  threw  up  the  wide  barrier  of 
shingle  and  sand  which  in  later  ages  sep- 

*  Lobster-chests. 


arated  it  from  the  loch,  transforming  the 
broad  estuary  into  a  brackish  lake  with 
wide-spreading,  marshy  shores,  extending 
as  far  as  Gordonstoun. 

That  the  change  was  gradual  seems 
proven,  by  the  formation  of  a  series  of 
raised  beaches,  distant  about  a  mile  in- 
land from  the  present  coast  line,  and  form- 
ing a  succession  of  plateaus  covered  with 
large  rounded  stones,  extending  for  about 
three  miles  along  the  shore.  This  curious 
ridge  averages  a  height  of  twenty  feet 
above  the  sea  level,  and  is  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  yards  in  width.  It  is  known  that 
in  these  remote  times,  the  river  Spey, 
which  now  enters  the  sea  at  Fochabers, 
flowed  far  more  to  the  west,  and  probably 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  those 
vast  supplies  of  gravel  and  water-worn 
boulders.  But  though  the  Spey  may  have 
brought  the  material,  the  process  by  which 
the  separation  of  sea  and  lake  was  effected 
is  all  a  mystery.  Whether,  as  some  sup- 
pose, by  sudden  storms,  or  else  by  grad- 
ual secession  of  the  ocean,  certain  it  is 
that  when  Boece  wrote  his  history  of 
Scotland  (which,  though  not  published 
till  1526,  was  probably  written  earlier, 
since  we  learn  that  the  author  was  born 
in  Forfarshire  in  1465),  the  sea  was  shut 
out  from  the  lake,  and  though  he  men- 
tions that  in  his  time,  old  persons  remem- 
bered the  lake  being  stocked  with  sea 
fish,  and  although  the  river  Lossie  con- 
tinued to  flow  right  through  the  loch, 
certainly  as  recently  as  1586,  even  salmon 
had  all  forsaken  the  loch,  and  were  re- 
placed by  pike  and  trout,  and  multitudes 
of  eels. 

The  cockles  and  oysters  too  (the  pos- 
session of  which  the  bishops  maintained 
as  their  right),  had  disappeared  with  all 
other  denizens  of  the  salt  sea,  and  in  place 
of  the  brown,  tangled  seaweeds,  fresh- 
water plants  had  sprung  up.  The  old  his- 
torian specially  noted  the  abundant  growth 
of  STjuangirs,  whatever  they  may  be,  on 
the  seeds  of  which  the  wild  swans  loved 
to  feed,  and  large  flocks  of  these  beautiful 
birds  floated  in  stately  pride  on  the  calm 
blue  loch,  while  multitudes  of  wild  duck 
and  all  manner  of  water-fowl  found  refuge 
among  the  tall  bulrushes  and  sedges. 

"In  this  region,"  says  he,  '"is  a  lake 
named  Spiney,  wherein  is  exceeding  plen- 
tie  of  swans.  The  cause  of  their  increase 
in  this  place  is  ascribed  to  a  certeine 
herbe,  which  groweth  there  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  whose  seed  is  verie  pleasant 
unto  the  said  fowle  in  the  eating,  where- 
fore they  call  it  swangirs  ;  and  hereunto 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  same,  that  where 
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it  is  once  sowne  or  planted  it  will  never 
be  destroied,  as  may  be  proved  by  experi- 
ence. For  albeit  that  this  lake  be  five 
miles  in  length,  and  was  some  time  within 
the  remembrance  of  man  verie  well  stocked 
with  salmon  and  other  fish,  yet  after  that 
this  herbe  began  to  multiplie  upon  the 
same,  it  became  so  shallow  that  one  may 
now  wade  through  the  greatest  part  there- 
of, by  means  whereof  all  the  great  fishes 
there  be  utterlie  consumed." 

Very  lovely  in  those  days  must  have 
been  the  view  from  "  Bishop  Davie's  Great 
Tower,"  overlooking  the  wide  expanse  of 
quiet  lake,  fringed  with  willows  and  rus- 
tling reeds  and  dark  green  alders  (precious 
to  the  fishers  as  yielding  a  valuable  dye 
for  their  nets),  while  beyond  the  recently 
created  ridge  of  shingle,  lay  the  grey, 
stormy  ocean,  and  the  watchers  on  the 
tower  might  mark  the  incoming  of  the 
fleet  of  brown-sailed  fishing  smacks,  or 
catch  the  first  glimpse  on  the  horizon  of 
the  approach  of  some  gallant  merchant- 
man (or  perchance  a  smuggler's  craft) 
bringing  stores  of  claret  and  brandy,  and 
other  foreign  goods.  The  lake  extended 
from  Aikenhead  in  the  east,  far  to  the 
west  of  the  ancient  salt  works  at  Salter- 
hill,  etc.,  close  to  Gordonstown,  and  ferry- 
boats took  passengers  across,  from  point 
tO'.point. 

About  the  centre  of  the  loch  rose  the 
island  of  Fowl  Inch,  where  multitudes  of 
water-fowl  found  a  quiet  breeding-place, 
while  the  west  end  of  the  loch  was  dotted 
with  green  islets  called  holmes,  which 
were  covered  with  coarse,  rank  pasture, 
called  star  grass.  In  days  when  no  for- 
eign grasses  had  yet  been  imported,  this 
natural  growth  was  precious,  so  in  the 
summer  time  the  cattle  were  carried  by 
boat  and  turned  loose  on  the  isles  to 
graze.  Of  these  isles,  the  principal  were 
those  known  as  Wester  Holme,  Easter 
Holme,  Tappie's  Holme,  Skene's  Holme, 
Picture  Holme,  Long  Holme,  Little 
Holme,  and  Lint  Holme.  This  precious 
star  grass  also  grew  luxuriantly  on  some 
parts  of  the  shore  at  the  west  end  of  the 
loch,  and  gave  its  name  to  those  favored 
spots  —  such  were  the  Star  Bush  of  Ba- 
lornie,  the  $tar  Bush  of  Salterhill,  and 
the  Star  Bush  of  Spynie. 

Now,  he  who  has  a  steady  head,  and 
sufficient  nerve  to  venture  on  climbing  the 
ruined  and  broken  spiral  stairs  (through 
the  gaps  of  which  he  looks  down  into  the 
empty  space  left  by  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  rafters  and  flooring  which 
once  divided  the  great  tower  into  four 
stories,  an  ascent  which  we  candidly  coa- 
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fess  has  cost  us  many  qualms,  though  the 
interest  of  the  view  from  the  summit  well 
repays  the  exertion  and  risk),  may  still 
stand  on  Bishop  Davie's  battlement,  but 
in  place  of  tiie  broad  lake  he  will  see  only 
one  little  corner  of  blue  water  sparkling 
like  a  sapphire  in  a  setting  of  yellow  gold 
—  the  withered  reeds  of  autumn. 

This  small  lakelet,  covering  about  a 
hundred  and  ten  acres,  of  which  eighty 
are  open  water,  lies  on  the  edge  of  the 
dark  fir  woods  of  Pitgaveny,  and  is  care- 
fully preserved  by  means  of  strong  em- 
bankments separating  it  from  the  broad 
main  ditch,  which  has  so  effectually  car- 
ried off  most  of  the  water.  Small  as  it 
is,  it  suffices  to  attract  a  considerable 
number  of  wild  duck,  and  a  multitude  of 
black-headed  gulls  breed  on  its  margin, 
notwithstanding  that  their  nests  are  freely 
pillaged,  as  their  beautiful  green,  russet, 
or  brown  eggs  are  in  great  request  for 
the  table.  About  eighty  dozen  are  thus 
taken  each  week  during  the  breeding  sea- 
son. 

A  neighboring  tract  of  rush-land  still 
shows  that  art  has  not  yet  wholly  tri- 
umphed over  nature,  but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Loch  Spynie  has  vanished  "  like 
as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh."  Gone 
are  the  quiet  pools,  well  sheltered  by  tall 
reeds,  where  wild  geese  and  ducks,  her- 
ons and  coots  were  wont  to  rear  their 
young ;  no  longer  does  the  otter  haunt  the 
shore,  or  the  booming  note  of  the  bittern 
echo  from  the  swamp  whence  the  white 
mists  rose  so  eerily,  and  wliere  the  fowl- 
ers devised  cunning  snares  for  the  capture 
of  wild  fowl.  The  thick  mud  once  tea- 
anted  by  multitudinous  eels,  and  which 
afforded  such  excellent  sport  to  the  spear- 
ers,  is  now  turned  to  good  account  by 
large  tile  works,  and  the  waters  are  every- 
where replaced  by  rich  green  pasture, 
dotted  over  with  sheep  and  cattle  or  com- 
fortable homesteads  with  well-filled  stack- 
yards; while  straight,  dull  roads  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ferries ;  the  boatmen 
have  vanished,  the  wayfarer  trudges  on 
mile  after  mile  across  a  monotonous  ex- 
panse of  ploughed  land  or  harvest  fields, 
and  the  wild  cries  of  the  water  fowl  are 
replaced  by  the  shrill  steam  whistles  that 
tell  of  railway  trains,  steam  ploughs,  or 
reaping  machines.  In  short,  the  days  of 
romance  and  of  ague  are  a  dream  of  the 
past,  and  unpoetic  wealth  and  health  reign 
in  their  place. 

The  means  by  which,  in  the  course  of 
many  generations,  this  transformation  has 
been  effected,  form  a  curious  chain  of 
incidents   in   the   history  of  unreclaimed 
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lands.  For  many  years  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  sea  from  the  loch,  the  river 
Lossie  continued  to  flow  in  its  ancient 
channel,  passing  right  through  the  loch, 
draining  the  surrounding  land,  and  carry- 
ing superfluous  water  to  the  sea.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bishops,  who 
were  then  almost  sole  proprietors,  assisted 
this  natural  drainage,  by  the  cutting  of 
deep  lateral  ditches,  by  which  means  some 
land  was  reclai-med,  and  the  loch  became 
so  shallow  that  a  road  of  stepping-stones 
was  constructed  right  across  it,  so  that 
the  bishop's  vicar,  aUer  preaching  to  his 
congregation  at  Kinnedar  (or  "the  head 
of  the  water")  might  thereon  cross  to 
hold  another  preaching  in  Oguestown 
(the  ancient  name  for  the  parish  church 
at  Gordonstoun). 

This  road  across  the  water  was  care- 
fully constructed,  and  was  known  as  "  the 
Bishop's  Stepping-Stones."  These  were 
three  feet  apart,  and  on  them  was  laid  a 
causeway  of  broad,  flat  stones,  along 
which  the  great  Church  dignitaries  might 
walk  in  safety.  There  was  also  an  arti- 
ficial island  near  the  Palace  of  Spynie  — 
measuring  about  sixty  paces  by  sixteen 
—  for  what  purpose  it  had  been  construct- 
ed no  one  can  guess,  but  it  was  built  of 
stone,  bound  together  by  crooked  branches 
of  oak  —  a  strange  survival  of  those  oak 
forests  which  flourished  in  this  district  at 
the  time  when  the  Danes  occupied  Burg- 
head,  and  came  to  repair  old  galleys  and 
build  new  ones  at  Rose-isle,  compelling 
the  inhabitants  to  cut  timber  for  this  pur- 
pose, in  the  oak  forests. 

Now,  only  bleak,  bent-clothed  sandhills 
stretch  along  the  shore,  and  from  time  to 
time  an  old  root  or  log  is  upturned,  as  if 
to  prove  that  the  tradition  was  net  wholly 
a  delusion. 

Not  only  have  the  oak  forests  disap- 
peared, but  the  inlet  of  the  sea  where  the 
galleys  were  constructed,  has  been  so 
wholly  blocked  up  with  sand,  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  is  to  be  found,  nor  is  there  any 
mark  to  suggest  at  what  period  this  por- 
tion of  the  coast  can  have  been  an  island, 
as  its  name  indicates. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  fisher-folk 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  Hopeman 
tell  us  that  some  years  ago  a  foreign  ves- 
sel ("  We  call  them  all  foreigners,  unless 
they're  British,"  say  the  fishers),  bound 
for  Burghead,  being  caught  in  a  storm, 
ran  right  ashore  near  Lossiemouth,  as  the 
captain  understood  by  his  very  old  chart, 
that  he  could  run  into  Spynie  harbor,  and 
thence  sail  round  under  shelter,  by  the 
back  of  Rose-isle, 


A  similar  change,  though  in  a  smaller 
matter,  is  suggested  by  the  name  of  Brae- 
mou,  which  was  formerly  Burn-mouth,  at 
Hopeman,  and  also  by  the  neighboring 
farm  of  Burn-side,  which  lies  on  rising 
ground  near  the  seaboard  of  crags,  but 
where  now,  not  the  tiniest  trickling  brook- 
let is  to  be  found,  nor  the  faintest  indica- 
tion of  any  fresh-water  stream  having  ever 
flowed. 

There  is,  however,  a  tradition  that  two 
hundred  years  ago  this  and  several  other 
burns  flowed  westward  into  the  lochs  of 
Rose-isle  and  Outlet,  both  of  which  were 
filled  up,  and  their  very  sites  obliterated, 
in  the  awful  sand-storms  which,  in  the 
autumn  of  1694  and  spring  of  1695,  over- 
whelmed so  many  miles  of  the  most  fertile 
land  along  the  shores  of  Moray. 

These  streams,  thus  diverted  from  their 
nakjral  channel,  turned  eastward,  and 
thenceforward  flowed  into  the  Loch  of 
Spynie,  thus  adding  to  its  water  supply, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  drifting  sand  had 
partly  fiUed  up  its  basin.  Consequently 
the  loch  overflowed  its  bounds,  and  did 
vast  damage  to  the  surrounding  lands. 
The  bishop's  causeway  and  other  arti- 
ficial roads,  the  Spynie  islet  and  various 
homesteads,  were  lost  to  sight,  and  well- 
nigh  to  tradition. 

After  the  Reformation,  when  Church 
and  lands  were  divorced,  the  Protestant 
bishops,  shorn  of  all  temporal  power,  might 
indeed  inhabit  the  Palace  of  Spynie,  but 
were  compelled  to  be  passive  witnesses 
of  the  decay  of  the  ancient  drain-works, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  lake.  The 
newly  created  Lord  Spynie  never  lived  in 
the  county,  and  suffered  everything  to  go 
to  ruin,  so  the  accumulating  waters  en- 
croached on  the  arable  land  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  some  very  ener- 
getic measures, — nothing  less  than  turn- 
ing the  course  of  the  river  Lossie,  and 
providing  it  with  a  new  seaward  channel. 
So  in  the  year  1599,  two  of  the  proprietors, 
Sutherland  of  Duffus,  and  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Pittendreich,  whose  lands 
chiefly  suffered,  agreed  on  this  action. 
Their  quaint  old  contract  tells  how  — 
"  For  sa  meikell  as  ye  Loche  of  Spyne 
hes  our  flowd  ane  pairt  of  ye  Tounes  of 
Salcottes,  Cruikmures  and  Kirktoun  of 
Duffus,  and  yt  ye  said  loche,  sua  far  as 
men  can  persaiv,  is  like  to  droun  mekell 
mair  of  ye  Landis  and  Barony  of  Duffus 
nor  is  allreddie  drounit,  and  yat  ye  said 
drounit  lands  cannot  be  maid  dry,  and  ye 
Loche  of  Spyne  stoppit  fra  doing  of  gretar 
harme  to  ye  said  lands,  except  ye  laird  of 
Pettindryt  his  landis  of  ye  Barony  of  Kil- 
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malemnok  be  cuttit  and  tirrit,  for  makking 
of  dykkis  till  outhald ye  waiter  of  Lossie 
from  ye  said  Loche  of  Spyne^  and  droun- 
ing  of  sundrie  of  the  said  Archibald  his 
landis." 

How  these  "  twa  lairds  "  set  about  their 
work,  does  not  appear,  but  they  evidently 
failed,  for  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury most  of  the  neighborinoj  proprietors 
combined,  and  eaving  taken  counsel  with 
Anderson  of  Finzeach  of  Aberdeen,  a  skil- 
ful engineer,  they  succeeded  in  turning 
the  Lossie  into  a  new  channel,  separating 
it  from  the  loch  by  a  great  embankment. 
A  map  of  the  province  of  Moray,  pub- 
lished in  1640,  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of 
Straloch,  shows  that  this  great  work  had 
been  successfully  accomplished. 

After  this  the  waters  were  fairly  kept 
within  bounds  for  half  a  century,  during 
which  men  were  too  much  occupied  with 
stormy  politics  to  give  much  heed  to  the 
care  of  their  lands.  But  in  1694,  their 
attention  was  rudely  reawakened  by  the 
terrible  calamity  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  The  drifting  sands,  which  des- 
olated so  wide  a  belt  of  the  most  fertile 
lands  of  Moray,  did  similar  damage, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  in  this  district, 
and  so  effectually  filled  the  channels  of 
all  streams,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bed  of 
Loch  Spynie,  that  its  waters,  now  greatly 
enlarged,  again  overflowed  their  bounds, 
covering  the  cultivated  lands,  and  pre- 
senting a  wide  but  very  shallow  surface. 

There  was  danger  too,  lest  the  river 
Lossie  should  break  its  artificial  banks, 
and  return  to  its  original  channel.  So  in 
1706  the  neighboring  lairds  bound  them- 
selves "to  maintain  and  support  the 
banks  of  the  said  river  with  earth,  feal 
(/.^.,  turf),  stone,  creels,  etc.,  .  .  .  in  order 
to  keep  her  in  the  channel  where  she  now 
runs,  and  where  she  had  been  put  by  art 
and  force.'''* 

Dunbar  of  Duffus  next  attempted  to  re- 
claim his  own  swamped  lands  which  bore 
the  appropriate  name  of  Watery-mains. 
He  made  great  dykes  and  embankments, 
set  up  a  windmill  with  pumping  machinery, 
and  all  went  well,  till  a  great  tempest 
overthrew  the  mill  and  destroyed  the  ma- 
chinery, whereupon  the  waters  once  more 
overswept  the  arable  lands,  of  which  they 
retained  possession  for  many  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  neighboring  proprietors  en- 
deavored to  decide  on  some  system  of 
concerted  action.  This,  however,  was 
effectually  prevented  by  the  counter  inter- 
ests of  the  family  of  Gordonstoun.  It 
appears  that  when  in  A.D.  1636,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Gordon  purchased  these  estates,  he 


had  obtained  a  charter  from  John  Guthrie, 
Bishop  of  Moray,  bestowing  on  him  vari- 
ous lands,  including  those  of  Salterhill, 
otherwise  called  Little  Drainie,  "  with  all 
singular  parts,  pendicles,  and  pertinents, 
together  with  the  passage  or  ferry-boat  in 
the  Loch  of  Spynie,  with  the  privileges^ 
liberties,  pro/its,  and  duties  of  the  same''' 

In  consequence  of  this  charter,  the  fam- 
ily of  Gordonstoun  claimed  the  sole  right, 
not  only  to  the  possession  of  boats  on  the 
loch,  but  also  to  the  fishing  and  fowling, 
and  the  use  of  the  natural  pastures  on  the 
shores,  and  the  determination  to  preserve 
these  rights  was  a  fruitful  source  of  litiga- 
tion. It  was  therefore  evident  that  what- 
ever means  were  adopted  to  diminish  the 
lake,  would  infringe  on  the  "profits  and 
privileges"  of  the  Gordons. 

Thus  matters  were  left  until  the  year 
1778,  when  we  find  local  chroniclers  be- 
wailing the  neglect  which  had  suffered 
"the  ancient  ditch  "  to  be  so  filled  up, 
that  the  loch  was  daily  increasing  west- 
ward, forming  a  level  sheet  of  water  up- 
wards of  four  miles  in  length,  and  covering 
a  space  of  twenty-five  hundred  acres,  be- 
sides the  broad  margin  of  marshy  land, 
which,  owing  to  occasional  overflows,  was 
rendered  worthless. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Brander  of 
Pilgaveny  (whose  low-lying  lands  near  the 
loch  suffered  more  severely  than  those  of 
his  neighbors),  resolutely  set  to  work  at 
his  own  expense,  aided  by  his  brother,  to 
restore  the  old  drain,  and  enlarge  it,  so 
as  to  form  a  canal  of  some  importance. 
He  succeeded  in  lowering  the  surface  of 
the  lake  upwards  of  three  feet,  and  re- 
covered eleven  hundred  and  sixty-two 
acres  of  land,  of  which  eight  hundred  fell 
to  his  own  share,  and  the  remainder  to 
Gordonstoun  and  other  adjacent  estates, 
which  touched  the  shores  of  the  loch. 
Then  it  was  that  the  stone  causeway 
(which  was  dimly  remembered  in  local  tra- 
dition) reappeared,  as  did  also  the  artificial 
islet  aforesaid,  and  an  isle  at  the  west  end 
of  the  loch,  on  which  were  the  ruins  of  a 
turf  cottage.  On  excavating  these,  there 
were  found  a  quantity  of  peat  ashes  and  a 
number  of  coins,  which  had  apparently 
been  here  buried,  on  some  sudden  alarm. 
Little  did  their  possessor  dream  what 
changes  would  pass  over  his  humble 
home,  ere  his  hidden  treasure  was  again 
brought  to  light  I 

For  a  while  Sir  William  Gordon  (the 
last  of  the  strong-minded,  energetic  race 
of  the  Gordonstoun  family)  looked  on 
with  comparative  indifference,  supposing 
that  this  effort  to  drain   the  loch   would 
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prove  as  unsuccessful  as  those  of  the  past. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  waters  had 
actually  fallen  so  low  as  to  stop  his  ferry- 
boat, he  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  ac- 
tive steps  for  the  protection  of  his  rights, 
and,  by  application  to  the  crown,  he  ob- 
tained a  new  charter,  bearing  date  22nd 
July,  1780,  giving  him  a  right  to  '■''the 
whole  lake  or  loch  of  Spynie,  and  fishings 
of  the  same  with  all  the  privileges  and 
pertinents  thereof,  together  with  the  ferry- 
boat upon  the  said  loch,  with  the  privi- 
leges, liberties,  profits,  and  duties  of  the 
same."  The  granting  of  this  charter  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  neighbors, 
and  the  Messrs.  Brander  raised  a  counter- 
action, and  counter-claims,  which  kept  all 
the  lawyers  busy  for  many  years. 

Meanwhile,  nature  and  art  continued  in 
conflict.  Three  years  after  Mr.  Brander's 
canal  was  finished,  a  great  flood  occurred, 
which  did  it  considerable  damage ;  the 
loch  regained  much  of  its  lost  ground,  and 
the  ferry-boat  continued  to  ply  even  to 
Salterhill,  until  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century. 

By  this  time  Sir  William  Gordon  was 
dead,  and  the  neighboring  proprietors 
awoke  to  a  conviction  that  it  would  prove 
remunerative  to  unite  their  efforts  in  mak- 
ing a  great  new  canal  so  as  to  reclaim 
more  land.  Telford,  the  most  eminent 
engineer  of  his  day,  was  consulted.  (He 
was  then  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
the  great  Caledonian  Canal.)  His  sug- 
gestion was,  that  a  canal  should  be  cut 
through  the  high  ramparts  of  shingle,  so 
as  to  give  the  loch  a  direct  outlet  to  the 
sea;  with  mighty  sluices  at  the  mouth,  to 
keep  back  the  tide. 

It  was  determined  to  carry  out  this 
scheme,  but  a  considerable  time  elapsed 
ere  the  neighboring  proprietors  could 
come  to  an  agreement,  respecting  their 
several  shares  in  the  expenditure,  and  in 
the  division  of  land  to  be  reclaimed.  This 
matter  involved  so  much  discussion,  so 
many  surveys  and  reports,  such  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  and  other  legal  forms, 
that  it  dragged  on,  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, from  1807  to  1822!  when  the  dis- 
pute was  finally  submitted  to  arbitration 
by  the  dean  of  faculty. 

The  work  was,  however,  not  allowed  to 
suffer  by  these  long  legal  proceedings. 
The  contract  was  taken  in  1808  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  had  just  completed  the 
works  of  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Though 
the  Spynie  Canal  was  a  small  matter  as 
compared  with  that  great  national  water- 
way, it  was  no  mean  undertaking.  The 
distance  to  be  cut,  between  the  loch  and 


Lossiemouth  was  altogether  seven  miles, 
and  its  breadth  was  to  be  about  thirty  feet 
along  the  bottom,  with  an  upper  slope  of 
one  and  a  half  feet  to  each  foot  of  perpen- 
dicular depth.  Though  the  labor  involved 
varied  greatly  at  different  points,  the  cut- 
ting in  some  places  not  exceeding  twenty 
feet,  it  was  necessary  in  crossing  the 
raised  beaches  to  dig  to  a  depth  of  about 
sixty  feet,  with  a  surface  width  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Besides  the  actual  canal, 
heavy  excavations  were  requisite  at  vari- 
ous points,  and  many  miles  of  side  drains 
were  also  required,  in  order  to  dry  the 
land. 

By  1812  the  works  were  all  completed, 
at  a  cost  of  ^11,740,  a  sum  in  which  law 
expenses  formed  a  heavy  item.  The  low- 
ering of  the  waters  put  a  stop  to  ferry- 
boats, so  it  became  necessary  to  construct 
a  turnpike  road  right  across  the  loch. 
The  workmen  stood  in  some  places  breast 
deep  in  water  :  thus  the  bishop's  stepping- 
stones,  ere  many  years  passed,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  substantial  turnpike  road; 
and  the  eels  and  pike,  which  still  found  a 
home  in  the  shallow  waters,  were  further 
disturbed  by  the  construction  of  a  path- 
way for  •'  the  iron  horse." 

For  about  seventeen  years  all  went 
well,  and  although  the  sluices  at  Lossie- 
mouth were  of  wood,  and  were  not  self- 
acting,  involving  constant  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  men  in  charge,  the  surface 
of  the  loch  was  maintained  at  an  almost 
permanent  level.  Some  expensive  alter- 
ations were  made  in  1827,  to  avert  a 
threatened  danger  of  inundation  in  the 
fishing  town  of  Lossiemouth  ;  but  all  such 
minor  fears  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
reality  of  the  great  calamity  which  befel 
the  whole  land  of  Moray  in  the  memorable 
floods  of  1829,  when  very  heavy  rains  on 
the  high  lands  caused  all  the  rivers  to 
overflow  their  natural  bounds,  and  ravage 
the  land.  Even  the  little  Lossie,  usually 
so  peaceful, .was  transformed  into  a  raging 
torrent,  and,  bursting  the  barriers  wliich 
had  grown  up  between  her  and  the  loch, 
overflowed  the  canal,  leaving  it  choked 
with  great  stones  and  earth  ;  and  rushing 
seaward,  carried  away  the  sluices.  Thus, 
in  a  few  brief  hours,  did  the  mpcking 
waters  destroy  the  labor  of  years. 

In  that  widespread  desolation,  men  had 
neither  money  nor  inclination  to  return  at 
once  to  the  battle  ;  but  ere  long  the  canal 
was  partially  cleared,  the  Lossie  was 
tnrned  back  into  her  accustomed  channel, 
and  high  banks  were  raised  to  keep  her 
therein.  .  The  sluices,  however,  had  van- 
ished, consequently  the  canal  was  simply 
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a  great  tidal  ditch,  so  that  the  loch  itself 
rose  and  fell  about  three  feet  with  every 
tide.  The  said  ditch  was,  however,  so  far 
effectual,  that  althouojh  the  loch  did  over- 
flow a  considerable  amount  of  cultivated 
ground,  its  limits  were  well  defined,  and 
the  raised  turnpike  road  continued  per- 
fectly dry. 

As  years  passed  by,  however,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  canal  gradually  filled  up,  and 
the  loch  thereupon  commenced  to  spread 
farther  and  farther,  so  that  the  neighbor- 
ing farms  suffered  severely,  as  field  after 
field  was  inundated.  Finally,  in  i860,  all 
the  tenant  farmers  united  in  a  petition  to 
the  proprietors  to  set  about  a  thorough 
drainage  of  the  loch.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  after  many  consultations,  the 
land-owners  resolved  to  send  a  deputation 
to  the  fen  country  of  England,  there  to 
study  the  various  methods  successfully 
adopted  for  marsh  drainage.  Three  reli- 
able men  were  accordingly  selected  to 
represent  the  proprietors,  the  factors,  the 
tenants,  while  a  fourth  was  added  to  the 
number  as  professional  adviser.  These 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  princi- 
pal water-works  in  England,  and  of  all  the 
various  kinds  of  sluices  in  use,  together 
with  the  methods  of  working  them. 

On  their  return  they  drew  up  a  report, 
recommending  in  the  first  instance  a  par- 
tial drainage  by  means  of  self-acting 
sluices,  which  they  calculated  would,  at  a 
cost  of  ;!^2,430,  so  reduce  the  waters  as  to 
leave  only  a  pool  covering  about  a  hun- 
dred acres  near  the  old  Palace  of  Spynie. 
Steam  power,  they  considered,  might,  if 
requisite,  be  applied  later  to  a  final  drain- 
age. As  there  were  at  this  time,  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  either  under  water, 
or  so  moist  as  to  be  worthless,  there  ap- 
peared a  fair  prospect  of  a  good  return 
for  the  outlay.  The  works  were  accord- 
ingly commenced.  Sluices  were  put  on  at 
the  sea,  but  months  of  toil  and  grievous 
expenses  were  incurred  ere. they  were  in 
working  order.  In  the  first  instance  a 
foundation  of  solid  masonry  had  to  be 
raised  on  what  proved  to  be  a  quicksand, 
and  an  artificial  foundation  of  heavy  piles 
had  to  be  prepared.  Then  the  water 
poured  into  the  cutting  made  through  the 
shingly  beach  on  the  one  hand,  and 
through  the  sand  on  the  other  —  so  that 
the  works  were  inundated  both  by  sea 
and  loch.  The  unhappy  contractor,  who 
had  never  calculated  on  such  a  contin- 
gency, pumped  and  pumped  with  might 
and  main  for  months,  till  at  length  in  de- 
spair, "  out  of  heart  and  out  of  pocket,"  he 
quietly  disappeared  from  the  country.     It 


was  necessary,  however,  that  the  work, 
once  begun,  should  be  finished.  It  was 
accordingly  undertaken  by  two  local 
tradesmen,  who  in  due  time  accomplished 
it  satisfactorily,  but  at  a  very  heavy  loss 
on  their  contract.  Four  sluices  of  cast 
iron,  each  weighing  eighteen  hundred- 
weight, were  so  finely  poised  as  to  be 
opened  or  closed  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  the  surface  of  the 
water;  and  when  shut  not  one  drop  of 
water  could  ooze  through  from  the  sea 
into  the  canal.  Then  followed  the  great 
labor  of  again  digging  and  deepening  the 
canal,  and  ere  the  works  were  finally  ac- 
complished, the  expenditure  was  found  to 
have  been  about  ^8,000  —  rather  an  in- 
crease on  the  estimate!  Nevertheless, 
the  work  is  considered  to  have  been  re- 
munerative, as  the  greater  part  of  the  two 
thousand  acres  thus  reclaimed  has  proved 
first-class  soil,  and  even  the  poorer  por- 
tions are  capable  of  considerable  improve- 
ment. 

Of  course  there  is  a  necessity  for  some 
annual  expenditure,  as  repairs  are  needed 
to  keep  the  whole  in  working  order,  but 
so  far,  the  drainage  of  what  was  once  the 
beautiful  loch  of  Spynie  may  be  deemed 
a  complete  success,  from  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  though  we  need  scarcely 
say  that  to  the  naturalist  and  the  sports- 
man, the  farmer's  gain  is  an  irreparable 
loss. 

Much  of  the  low-lying  land  thus  re- 
claimed, proved  to  be  heavy  clay,  which 
produced  rich  wheat  crops,  and,  till  a  few 
years  ago,  a  large  proportion  of  this,  and 
indeed  of  all  the  Lowlands  of  Moray,  was 
devoted  to  this  grain.  Now,  however, 
since  Russia  and  California  furnish  such 
abundant  supplies,  home-grown  wheat  is 
no  longer  a  remunerative  crop,  so  the 
wheat  fields  have  vanished,  and  are  re- 
placed by  barley  and  oats,  and  especially 
by  turnips,  for  Moray  is  now  emphatically 
a  stock-rearing  district,  and  the  farmer's 
energies  are  concentrated  on  care  of  his 
beasts. 

As  concerns  the  fine  old  palace  with  its 
"regality,"  its  glory  rapidly  waned  after 
the  date  of  the  Reformation.  The  last 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Patrick  Hepburn, 
was  a  man  who  fully  understood  the  art 
of  making  friends  with  the  unrighteous 
mammon,  and,  foreseeing  the  storm  of 
1560,  he  made  provision  in  due  season, 
and  sought  to  secure  a  powerful  ally 
against  the  day  of  need.  He  therefore 
presented  a  large  part  of  the  most  valuable 
land  of  the  diocese  to  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
regent  of  Scotland,  with  fishing  and  other 
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privileges.  He  also  handsomely  endowed 
many  of  his  own  kinsfolk  and  friends,  in- 
cluding his  own  sons,  which  was  indeed 
adding^  injury  to  insult,  so  far  as  his 
relation  to  the  Church  was  concerned  ! 
Having  thus  disposed  of  her  property  for 
his  own  benefit,  forestalling  other  robbers 
of  Church  lands,  he  settled  down  to  a  less 
harassing  life  in  the  old  palace,  and  there 
died  at  an  advanced  age. 

At  his  death  the  remaining  lands  of  the 
diocese  were  confiscated  by  the  crown, 
and  in  1590  were  granted  to  Sir  Alexan- 
der Lindsay,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
who  had  found  favor  with  King  James  VL 
by  advancing  ten  thousand  gold  crowns 
to  help  to  defray  his  Majesty's  travelling 
expenses,  when  journeying  to  Denmark 
to  wed  the  Princess  Anne.  Sir  Alexan- 
der accompanied  his  sovereign  as  far  as 
Germany,  when  he  was  attacked  by  se- 
vere illness,  and  had  to  remain  behind. 
King  James  wrote  from  the  castle  of 
Croneburg  in  Denmark,  promising  to  be- 
stow on  him  the  lordship  of  Spynie,  with 
all  lands  and  honors  pertaining  thereto. 
"Let  this,"  said  he,  "serve  for  cure  to 
your  present  disease."  Sir  Alexander 
was  accordingly  created  Lord  Spynie, 
but  not  caring  to  live  in  the  north,  he 
appointed  a  neighboring  laird  to  act  as 
constable  of  the  fortalice  and  castle  of 
Spynie,  He  himself  afterwards  lost  favor 
with  the  king,  and,  in  1607,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  get  mixed  up  in  a  family  fight 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  which  re- 
sulted in  his  death. 

This  method  of  settling  a  family  difB- 
culty  was  curiously  illustrative  of  the 
times.  The  Earl  of  Crawford  had  assas- 
sinated his  kinsman.  Sir  Walter  Lindsay, 
whereupon  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  Edzell, 
nephew  of  the  murdered  man,  assembled 
his  armed  retainers  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  uncle.  The  two  armed  forces  met 
in  Edinburgh,  whereupon  Lord  Spynie 
interposed  and  strove  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation.  Hot  words  soon  resulted 
in  a  fray,  and  the  mediator  was  acciden- 
tally slain,  and  fell  pierced  with  eleven 
wounds.  Altogether  this  is  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  the  mediaeval  method  of  settling 
such  questions. 

The  title  died  out  in  the  third  genera- 
tion, when  the  lands  reverted  to  the 
crown,  and  have  since  passed  from  one 
family  to  another,  till  both  lands  and 
ruined  palace  reached  the  hands  of  the 
present  owner,  —  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

Three  centuries,  however,  have  passed 
by  since  the  death  of  Bishop  Hepburn, 
for  the  first  hundred  of  which   the  old 


palace  was  the  seat  of  the  Protestant 
bishops,  to  whom  it  was  transferred  after 
the  Reformation.  One  of  these,  John 
Guthrie  of  that  ilk  (which  means  that  he 
was  the  proprietor  of  Guthrie  in  Angus), 
held  it  in  the  year  1640,  when  the  Cove- 
nanters took  arms,  whereupon  he  garri- 
soned the  palace  and  prepared  for  a  siege. 
But  when  General  Munro  arrived  with  a 
force  of  three  hundred  men,  the  bishop 
was  persuaded  to  surrender,  so  only  his 
arms  and  riding-horses  were  carried  off. 

Again  in  1645,  when  Montrose  laid 
waste  the  lands  of  Moray  with  fire  and 
sword,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
town  of  Elgin  (the  cathedral  town  of  the 
diocese),  fled  at  his  approach,  to  seek 
shelter  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
their  treasure,  in  the  Palace  of  Spynie, 
which  continued  to  be  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence till  the  time  of  Bishop  Colin  Fal- 
coner, who  died  there  in  1686. 

Two  years  later,  in  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  the  palace  was  annexed  to  the 
crown,  as  the  lands  had  already  been,  and 
since  that  date  it  has  remained  uninhab- 
ited. As  a  natural  consequence,  its  tim- 
ber and  iron  work  have  gradually  been 
removed  by  the  neighboring  farmers, — 
the  doors,  the  flooring,  the  oaken  rafters, 
the  iron  gate,  the  iron  chain  of  the  port- 
cullis have  all  disappeared,  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  massive  stone  walls  now 
remains  to  tell  of  the  glory  of  this  ancient 
palace.  Even  the  best  of  the  hewn  stones, 
and  the  steps  of  the  old  stairs,  have  been 
thus  appropriated.  Never  was  transfor- 
mation more  complete  than  that  which 
has  changed  this  once  mighty  ecclesias- 
tical fortress  and  palace  of  the  seaboard 
into  a  peaceful  inland  ruin,  whose  grey 
walls,  now  tottering  to  their  fall,  re-echo 
only  the  scream  of  the  night  owl,  or  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep  which  crop  the 
sweet  grass  within  its  courts. 

Nevertheless,  the  position  of  those  who 
occupy  the  reclaimed  lands  is  by  no  means 
one  of  absolute  security.  Not  only  might 
another  year  of  unwonted  rainfall  on  the 
hills  repeat  the  story  of  the  floods  of  1829, 
and  restore  the  Lossie  to  its  self-chosen 
channel  through  Loch  Spynie,  to  the  total 
destruction  of  all  sea  sluices  —  but  there 
exists  the  ever-present  and  far  more  seri- 
ous danger  on  the  west,  where  only  a 
narrow  belt  of  low  sandhills  protects  the 
cultivated  land  from  the  sea,  which  in  the 
last  century  made  such  serious  encroach- 
ments on  the  neighboring  Bay  of  Burg- 
head.  Now,  again,  the  ocean  appears  to 
be  gaining  ground,  and  when  we  note  its 
ceaseless  activity  all  along  this  coast  (one 
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year  building  up  huge  barriers  of  great 
boulders  to  a  height  of  perhaps  thirty 
feet  or  more,  and  in  the  following  year 
carrying  them  all  away,  to  leave  only  a 
gravelly  shore),  we  cannot  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  day  may  very  possibly  come, 
soon  and  suddenly,  when,  after  a  night  of 
unwonted  storm,  the  morning  light  may 
reveal  a  gap  in  the  sand  hills,  and  the  fer- 
tile lands,  w-hich  at  eventide  appeared  so 
safe  and  so  peaceful,  may  lie  deep  be- 
neath the  salt  sea,  which,  reclaiming  its 
rights,  has  once  more  resumed  its  origi- 
nal channel,  passing  round  the  back  of 
Rose-isle,  to  restore  to  the  ancient  harbor 
of  Spynie  its  long-lost  character. 


From  Belgravia. 
TZIGGE. 

A  RUSSIAN   SKETCH. 
PART   I. 

The  heat  of  this  July,  1875,  will  long 
be  remembered  in  the  Baltic  provinces. 
In  Courland  it  is  blazing  —  suffocating. 
The  breath  of  air  which  comes  in  to  me 
through  the  open  window  scorches  my 
cheek.  Ever-recurring  waves  of  heat  rise 
from  the  panting  earth,  and  dim  in  the 
quivering  vapor  lie  the  distant  fields 
where  the  peasants  work  in  their  sheep- 
skin coats.  Above,  the  sun,  like  a  brazen 
ball,  stands  high  in  the  lurid,  changeless 
sky.  The  air  is  laden  with  the  choking 
smell  of  burning  woods,  and  all  that  has 
life  —  man,  beast,  bird,  and  plant  —  gasps 
longingly  for  rain.  There  is  not  a  leaf 
nor  blade  of  green  grass  left :  all  is  yellow 
and  sear.  Over  the  blooming,  odorous 
month  of  July  a  blasting  breath  has  past, 
bearing  away  the  freshness  of  her  reful- 
gent beauty.  The  stork  on  her  nest  in 
the  garden  actually  opens  wide  her  long 
bill  and  yawns  like  a  rational  being,  whilst 
her  partner  stands  motionless  like  a  stone 
effigy  by  her  side.  And  I  am  almost 
asleep  for  lack  of  energy  to  keep  my 
eyes  open,  when  the  grating  of  wheels  in 
the  poplar  avenue  arouses  my  curiosity. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  visitors  driving  in  this 
oppressive  heat?  I  crane  my  neck  until 
I  descry  a  long  four-wheeled  cart,  loom- 
ing heavily  into  the  court.  Slowly,  with 
drooping  head,  the  jaded  horse  creeps  on, 
without  even  the  reminder  of  the  whip, 
which  hangs  limp  in  the  hand  of  the 
driver.  He  sits  on  the  narrow  seat  in 
front,  and  I  can  note  his  profile  :  the  long, 
drooping    nose    and    bearded    chin,   the 


black,  tangled  locks,  with  that  particular 
one  which  sweeps  his  thin,  sallow  cheek, 
and  I' recognize  Tzigge,  or  Ziege  (goat), 
the  Jew  pedlar.  Fast  asleep  on  the  top 
of  the  bales  of  merchandise  lies  his  only 
son  Nathan. 

As  Tzigge  dismounts  the  women  crowd 
the  door  and  windows  of  the  peasants' 
quarters,  which  occupy  one  side  of  the 
court.  They  are  all  Letts.  There  is  wild 
Safing  with  her  snowy  hair  and  ever- 
shaking  head.  She  was  a  beauty  in  her 
day,  and  is  still  dainty  in  her  fair  and 
spotless  cleanliness,  but  there  is  a  story 
in  the  depths  of  her  mad  eyes.  Behind 
her  is  the  "cow-mother,"  with  a  red  ker- 
chief pulled  far  over  her  brown,  cunning 
face ;  her  deaf-and-dumb  daughter  has  her 
head  out  of  the  window  and  utters  her 
strange,  unearthly  sounds. 

Nathan  is  wide  awake  now,  and  as  lively 
in  the  heat  as  a  salamander  ;  he  has  sprung 
to  the  ground,  and  helps  his  father  to 
carry  in  a  bale  of  goods.  In  a  short  time 
they  have  all  disappeared  within.  The 
horse  and  cart  stand  motionless  under  the 
shade  of  the  great  linden  tree  which 
stretches  its  grey,  dusty  limbs  over  the 
roof,  and  I  have  soon  forgotten  the  little 
scene  and  its  actors. 

It  may  be  an  hour  later,  as  I  sit  in  the 
saloon  in  half-torpid  occupation,  that  I 
became  conscious  of  the  slow,  noiseless 
opening  of  the  door,  just  wide  enoifgh  to 
admit  of  a  long,  drooping  nose,  a  swaying 
lock  of  black  hair,  then  a  black,  glittering 
eye,  framed  in  a  network  of  wrinkles. 
Tzigge  coughs  a  low,  subdued  cough  be- 
hind a  dry,  sinewy  hand,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, then  edges  an  inch  or  two  into 
the  room,  showing  me  his  long,  greasy 
gaberdine,  held  together  by  a  broad 
leather  belt,  and  a  bulged,  travel-stained 
boot.  He  peers  at  me  out  of  his  wrinkles, 
and  begins  in  a  thin,  whining  treble, — 

"Does  the  Gnadig'  Fraulein  want  any- 
thing to-day  ?  I  have  here  a  good  stock  : 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  prints,  calicoes, 
ribbons,  stockings" — he  proceeds  with 
a  long  list  in  the  same  melancholy  key, 
whilst  his  restless  eye  rolls  and  dances  as 
if  totally  independent  of  the  rest  of  his 
functions.  Presently  he  drops  into  a  dep- 
recating minor,  edging  his  body  another 
inch  into  the  room. 

"  Give  poor  Jew  a  handsel,  lieb'  Gnadig' 
Fraulein;  he  has  not  earned  a  copec  this 
blessed  day.  He  will  sell  cheap  —  dirt 
cheap,  just  for  a  handsel." 

"Not  to-day,  Hirsch ;  not  to-day,"  I 
reply;  "  I  told  you  last  time  that  you  and 
I  cannot  deal.    You  took  me  in  shame- 
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fully  with  those  handkerchiefs:  they  are 
not  worth  half  the  money." 

The  Jew  lifts  his  hands  as  if  appealing 
to  the  higher  powers  ;  he  opens  his  eyes 
as  far  as  the  wrinkles  will  permit,  and 
raises  his  voice  to  the  highest,  shrillest 
pitch  which  is  possible  to  humanity. 

"  Cheat  ?  Did  Fraulein  say  poor  Jew 
would  cheat  ?  But  that  is  what  we  get. 
We  must  travel  the  country  in  all  weathers 
to  scrape  our  few  copecs  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  and  then  hear  that  we 
cheat !     Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  " 

His  hands  fall  to  his  sides  and  he  bows 
his  head  until  I  can  see  nothing  of  his 
face  but  the  bony  ridge  of  his  long  nose. 
He  looks  the  quintessence  of  woe,  but  I  am 
unmoved,  and  even  break  into  a  smile.  I 
know  Tzigge's  theatricals  too  well  to  be 
affected  by  them  now. 

"Hirsch,  you  rascal,"  I  say,  "you  have 
scraped  copecs  to  a  merry  tune.  They 
tell  me  you  are  as  rich  as  Croesus.  Where 
did  you  get  the  money  to  build  that  fine 
house  in  Mitau,  poor  Jew  ?  All  of  stone, 
too  !  It  must  have  cost  you  a  few  bushels 
of  copecs."  The  effect  of  my  words  on 
Tzigge  makes  me  laugh  outright.  He  is 
the  counterpart  of  Dord's  "  Reynard  the 
Fox "  as  he  stands,  his  eyes  rolled  up- 
wards, and  the  halter  round  his  neck.  He 
sucks  in  his  thin  lips  until  chin  and  nose 
almost  meet.  A  whole  minute  he  stands 
thus,  nor  ever  utters  a  sound  as  he  sways 
himself  in  his  mental  distress  from  toe  to 
heel,  from  heel  to  toe.  At  length  his  eyes 
begin  to  move  slowly  downwards,  until 
they  twinkle  in  my  face. 

"Who  has  told  Fraulein  this  thing?" 
he  whines  sorrowfully.  "  Who  has  mocked 
the  poor  Jew  with  this  story  of  riches.'* 
Ah  me,  it  is  a  wicked  and  lying  world  ! 
But  Fraulein  jokes,  and  would  be  mirth- 
ful over  the  poor  Jew"  —  here  he  smiles 
a  wan -smile.  "Well,  let  be,  Hirsch  will 
not  take  it  amiss;  he  is  glad  that  young 
Gnadig'  Fraulein  can  laugh  and  joke.  It 
is  well  to  be  merry  ere  the  evil  days 
come." 

There  is  a  pause,  and  the  business 
key  is  resumed. 

"  Will  Gnadig'  Fraulein  take  a  look  at 
my  wares .''  I  have  some  wonderful  bar- 
gains which  I  have  kept  expressly  for  her 
inspection.  It  does  not  do  to  let  good 
bargains  fall  to  the  herd  ;  there  must  be 
Aome  reservation.  Fraulein  is  reasona- 
ble, and  understands  how  a  bargain  is 
got  one  time  and  not  another." 

It  will  help  away  a  short  spell  of  the 
tedium  of  this  weary  day,  I  think,  as  I 
remember  some  trifling  requirement,  so  I 
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rise  and  follow  in  the  wake  of  Tzigge's 
creaking  and  odoriferous  boots  to  the 
housekeeper's  room.  Here  I  find  the 
upper  servants  collected  round  a  table, 
turning  over  the  stock  of  gaudy  kerchiefs, 
amongst  them  old  Safing,  her  eyes  wild, 
her  cheeks  flushed.  She  seizes  upon 
Tzigge  the  moment  he  enters. 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me,"  she  cries,  "  have 
vou  seen  him  —  my  Yahn — my  hus- 
band ?  " 

Tzigge  shakes  her  off  impatiently.  "  Let 
be,  let  be,  old  mother.  Have  I  not  told 
you  many  times  that  I  know  him  not?" 

Safing's  blue  eyes  flashed  wickedly. 
"Jew  —  dog  Jew  —  accursed  Jew,"  she 
mutters,  scraping  with  her  feet  and  spit- 
ling  furiously  on  the  floor. 

Tzigge  brings  in  more  bales,  and  is 
never  weary  of  showing  and  vaunting  his 
merchandise,  until  at  last  we  arrive  at  the 
article  I  wish  to  purchase,  and  business 
begins. 

"  Now,  Hirsch,"  I  begin  with  great  de- 
cision, "  I  am  not  going  to  waste  lime  in 
bargaining.  Name  the  value  —  you  will 
not  get  one  copec  more  from  me,  and  I 
know  its  worth  exactly — and  I  will  pay 
you  at  once.  But  ask  a  fraction  too  much, 
and  I  do  not  buy  at  all,  either  to-day  or 
ever  again,  and  I  will  deal  with  Pfirsich 
in  the  future." 

Tzigge  fidgets  and  coughs  ;  his  cunning 
eyes  roll  and  glitter  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions. Pfirsich  is  his  bitter  enemy  and 
rival;  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  in 
connection  with  trade  is  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  the  pedlar  ;  yet  the  ruling  passion 
is  mighty  in  his  breast.  He  spreads  out 
the  material,  he  holds  it  out  to  the  light  in 
enticing  folds,  and  mutters, — 

"  Beautiful,  beautiful  !  Ah  me,  I  gave 
too  much  for  it.  This  piece  will  be  a 
dead  loss  to  the  poor  Jew.  I  am  not  like 
Pfirsich  ;  I  cannot  buy  stuff  with  an  artifi- 
cial gloss  to  deceive  the  eye  of  my  cus- 
tomers. I  am  too  fair-dealing  —  too  hon- 
est." 

I  fold  my  arms  in  silent  determination, 
and  wait.  Tzigge  fidgets  and  mutters 
anew.  When  lie  addresses  me  his  voice 
is  almost  tearful  in  the  mournfulness  of 
its  whine. 

"  Perhaps  the  very  Gnadig'  Fraulein 
would  be  pleased  to  mention  what  she  will 
give  ?  Rather  than  lose  her  custom,  I 
would  present  it  to  Fraulein,  though  times 
are  hard,  the  dear  God  knows,  and  it  is 
sore  work  to  keep  life  in  the  body."  He 
draws  a  yellow  cotton  handkerchief  from 
the  breast  of  his  gaberdine,  and  wipes  the 
perspiration  from  his  face. 
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"  I  could  get  it  in  town  for  fifty  copecs 
the  aschin"  I  reply  reflectively,  "  but  I 
will  allow  you  five  copecs  extra  profit  for 
bringing  it  out.  Five  copecs  on  the  aschin 
is  a  large  sum,  Hirsch,  but  you  always  get 
over  me." 

The  Jew  makes  no  response.  He 
stands  as  if  struck  mute  with  astonish- 
ment and  grief.  At  length  he  begins  in 
soliloquy  :  "  Fifty-five  copecs  !  Ah  heav- 
ens !  And  seventy  was  the  price  you  paid 
out  of  your  pocket  just  because  you  can- 
not resist  a  good  article  !  Ah,  Hirsch,  did 
you  not  forebode  that  you  would  never 
get  back  the  value  ?  " 

"  1  knew  how  it  would  be !  "  I  interrupt 
indignantly.  "  You  might  as  well  ask  a 
Jew  not  to  breathe  as  not  to  overreach.  I 
will  not  take  it  now  at  any  price  !  "  I  do 
not  wait  a  moment,  but  flounce  out  of  the 
room.  Ten  minutes  later,  as  I  am  sitting 
in  the  saloon  with  a  book,  I  hear  the  door 
creak.  It  is  being  opened  almost  imper- 
ceptibly. A  low,  husky  cough  and  an  odor 
of  leather  reach  my  senses,  but  I  make  no 
sign.  Then  full  five  minutes  elapse  in 
profound  silence.  I  begin  to  think  that 
the  intruder  must  have  lost  courage  and 
retired,  when  a  deep  sigh  undeceives  me, 
out  of  which  issues  a  sepulchral  whine. 

"  Poor  Jew  is  desolate  at  the  way  Gna- 
dig'  Fraulein  takes  things.  How  is  he  to 
deal  if  he  is  not  to  speak  the  truth  ?  Frau- 
lein is  hard  —  too  hard." 

"  Go  away,"  I  say,  waving  my  hand 
peremptorily.  "  I  tell  you  I  will  not  have 
the  stuff  now ;  I  do  not  want  it." 

There  is  a  pause,  broken  by  a  despon- 
dent sniff. 

"  Seventy  copecs  is  the  cost  price,  bei 
Gott.     Ah  me  !  " 

I  scorn  to  reply,  but  bury  my  face  in  my 
book. 

Tzigge  grows  suddenly  animated,  he 
advances  a  whole  step  into  the  room : 
"  Gnadig'  Fraulein  shall  have  it  below 
cost  price;  at  a  loss  of  five  copecs  on  the 
aschin  to  the  poor  Jew,  but  1  have  said 
it!" 

Another  pause  and  a  sniff  which  has 
desperation  in  it.  "Take  it — take  it, 
then,  at  fifty  !  "  he  groans  at  length. 

"  I  do  not  want  it  at  any  price,  I  tell 
you." 

But  Tzigge  is  gone.  In  a  minute  he 
reappears,  this  time  with  a  face  suffused 
by  a  beaming  flood  of  cheerfulness.  He 
advances  quickly  on  tiptoe  —  in  respect 
to  the  polished  floor  —  to  my  side,  and 
resolutely  places  the  material  on  the  table 
without  a  word. 

I  draw  out  my  purse  and  count  out  the 


money  with  the  like  alacrity  and  smiling 
good-nature.  We  exchange  friendly 
adieusr,  and  part  on  the  best  of  terms. 

PART   II. 

Silently  into  the  murky  haze  drops 
the  blood-red  ball  of  the  sun.  It  is  a  re- 
lief to  watch  him  out  of  sight,  for  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  him.  Tzigge's  cart  still 
stands  under  the  linden  tree,  and  the  de- 
jected-looking horse  has  got  his  nose  in  a 
bag  of  hay. 

Is  this  the  cool  of  the  evening  coming 
on,  I  wonder?  There  is  a  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  my  burning  skin  feels 
clammy,  my  garments  limp.  It  is  a  de- 
ception, I  know;  yet  a  change  of  any  kind 
is  grateful,  and  I  draw  the  doubtful  vapor 
into  my  collapsed  lungs.  There  is  a 
heavy,  oppressive  stillness  without;  not  a 
leaf  stirs,  not  a  bird  has  the  energy  to 
twit,  not  an  insect  hums.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  pine  forest  which  faces  the  sleepy 
river,  and  debating  whether  the  effort  of 
a  walk  thither  would  be  recompensed 
by  its  sombre  shade,  when  the  door  so 
lately  closed  by  the  retiring  Tzigge  is 
suddenly  opened,  not  slowly  this  time, 
but  swiftly,  with  a  perfect  assurance,  and 
a  well-known  apparition,  though  in  its 
surpassing  beauty  an  ever-fresh  wonder 
to  me,  crosses  the  threshold.  It  is  only  a 
Jew  boy  in  a  soiled  gaberdine,  yet  a  gleam 
of  glorious  sunlight  he  seems,  his>  heav- 
enly beauty  shining  from  his  dingy  cloth- 
ing as  brightest  ray  through  a  dusky 
cloud.  An  inspiration  of  nature  is  he,  a 
gem  of  humanity,  the  divine  expression 
of  a  perfect  type  !  And  this  is  Tzigge's 
son  Nathan. 

He  carries  a  large  wooden  box  on  his 
shoulders,  supported  by  a  leather  strap, 
his  cap  is  off  and  his  rare  auburn  hair 
clusters  in  unkempt  splendor,  a  natural 
aureola  round  his  head.  He  advances 
with  the  confidence  of  a  spoilt  child,  and, 
dropping  on  his  knees,  he  deposits  his 
box  at  my  feet,  with  the  half-inquiring, 
half-assured  request,  "  Gnadig'  Fraulein 
will  deal  ?  " 

"  Nathan,"  I  say,  thinking  of  a  certain 
drawer  containing  writing-paper  I  can 
never  use  from  its  similitude  to  blotting- 
sheet,  soap  with  a  confusing  mixture  of 
strange  odors,  buttons  enough  to  serve  a 
lifetime,  and  a  host  of  other  articles  of 
doubtful  utility  and  embarrassing  posses- 
sion, "Nathan,  dear  lad,  I  need  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  today."  Yet  I  wish 
from  my  heart  I  did,  as  I  put  my  hand  on 
his  beautiful  head  to  temper  the  refusal. 

He  turns  the  brightness  of  his  smiling, 
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confident  eyes  to  me,  and  I  waver.  He 
opens  his  sweet,  pleading  lips  with  the 
words,  "  Yes,  she  will  !  good  Fraulein  al- 
ways buys  of  the  poor  Jew  boy."  And  I 
am  won. 

He  knows  his  power,  the  rogue.  Al- 
ready he  has  opened  his  box,  and  arranges 
his  wares  with  childish  eagerness.  It  is 
a  strange  medley.  Cheap  trinkets,  choco- 
late, soap  of  every  hue,  bottles  of  cheap 
scent,  mixed  sweetmeats,  thimbles,  scis- 
sors, stationer)^  buttons.  Nathan  is  great 
in  buttons.  He  lifts  one  article  after  an- 
other and  holds  it  out  at  arm's  length  to 
tempt  his  victim,  as  he  flashes  upon  me 
such  sparkling  looks  from  his  large,  liquid 
eyes  that  language  seemed  superfluous; 
but  he  talks  incessantly,  with  an  auda- 
cious disregard  to  the  sacred  rules  of 
syntax,  yet  it  sounds  like  the  grateful  pat- 
tering of  raindrops  falling  into  a  great 
drought. 

"Ah  see,  lieb'  Gnadig'  Fraulein!  Is  it 
not  a  lovely  device  ?  Fraulein  could  wear 
it  for  years  and  it  would  not  tarnish.  On 
her  neck  it  would  look  like  gold,  and  only 
twenty  copecs."  It  is  a  brass  necklace,  a 
brazen  deception,  but  I  buy  it. 

"  Will  lieb'  Fraulein  put  it  on  to  try  the 
effect  ?  " 

I  clasp  it  on  my  neck,  and  am  rewarded 
by  a  vision  of  gleaming  white  t«eth,  a 
smile  which  an  artist  would  have  given  a 
world  to  catch.  "  Ah,  Himmel,  how  it 
becomes  her!"  he  exclaims  in  raptured 
tones,  his  curly  head  on  one  side. 

I  smile  too  and  gaze  into  the  radiant 
face  until  I  wonder  if  I  be  not  "entertain- 
ing an  angel  unawares."  Now  a  drawer 
is  opened  where  are  the  buttons  —  buttons 
small,  large,  round,  flat,  concave;  buttons 
many-colored,  stamped  with  strange  de- 
vices ;  a  very  museum  of  buttons. 

"Now  I  will  show  Fraulein  something 
quite  new  from  Petersburg!  Not  a  mer- 
chant in  the  province  has  them  but  my- 
self." He  says  this  in  a  mysterious  whis- 
per as  he  draws  forth  a  small  parcel, 
unfolds  it  carefully,  and  hands  me  a  card 
of  buttons.  They  are  certainly  a  novelty, 
for  on  their  white  surface  a  brilliant  scar- 
let May  beetle  is  stamped. 

The  eager  eyes  watch  my  face  as  I 
examine  them. 

"  Nicht  wahr?  Fraulein  has  never  seen 
the  like  before  ?  "  he  inquires  breathlessly. 

"Never,  Nathan,  never.  They  are  in- 
deed wonderful !  " 

Nathan  claps  his  hands  softly  and 
chuckles  delightedly.  "Ah,  I  knew  it,  I 
knew  it ! " 

"  I   think   I   must    secure  a  dozen  of 


these,"  I  say  with  consummate  hypocrisy, 
"  before  they  are  sold  out." 

"Fraulein  is  wise;  they  will  go  like 
smoke."  And  my  flower  of  Judah  has 
whipped  out  his  scissors  and  cuts  me  off 
my  dozen,  which  concludes  our  business. 

The  quick,  nimble  fingers  arrange  the 
scattered  articles  in  the  box,  the  lid 
closes  with  a  snap,  and  the  strap  is  strung 
across  the  strong  young  shoulders.  A 
swift  sweep  downwards  of  the  beautiful 
head  and  I  feel  the  pressure  of  the  rosy 
lips  on  my  hand.  A  parting  flash  from 
the  bright  eyes  and  a  softly  murmured 
"Add,  lieb'  Fraulein,"  and  he  is  gone.  I 
turn  with  a  sigh,  and  note  only  now  that 
the  shadows  are  gathering  and  the  room 
has  grown  gloomy  and  sombre. 

I  saunter  out  on  to  the  verandah,  and 
lean  wearily  against  one  of  its  vine-covered 
pillars.  The  landscape  is  almost  hidden 
in  smoke,  haze,  and  the  coming  darkness. 
The  peasants  tramp  slowly  into  the  court, 
each  with  his  milk-barrel  strapped  to  his 
back.  Then  Tzigge's  gaunt,  stooping  fig- 
ure hurries  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
followed  by  Nathan.  I  watch  them  pile 
their  bales  on  the  cart  and  draw  over  the 
tarpaulin.  Nathan  stops  to  stroke  the 
old  nag's  cheek,  who  turns  an  affectionate 
nose  to  him,  then  father  and  son  mount 
the  driver's  seat.  The  boyish  hands  grasp 
the  reins  and  the  cart  moves  heavily 
away.  Once  only  the  joyous  face  is  turned 
in  my  direction.  The  old  blue  cap,  which 
sits  on  its  owner's  head  like  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  a  king,  is  raised,  and  I  see 
him  no  more. 

Three  broiling,  consuming  weeks  have 
passed  over  us,  and  still  no  rain.  The 
corn  hangs  bleached  on  attenuated,  strag- 
gling stalks  to  the  earth.  It  would  seem 
as  if  nature  had  ceased  to  make  an  effort. 
The  peasants  are  no  longer  sent  to  labor 
in  the  fields,  but  go  out  in  detachments  to 
fight  with  the  fiery  serpents  which  devour 
and  lay  low  the  forests.  They  return  with 
anxious,  blackened  faces,  speaking  little, 
but  the  women  whisper,  awe-stricken,  of 
the  "  black  death." 

All  around  us  in  the  little  towns  the 
small-pox  is  raging.  It  is  worst  at  Mitau. 
Intelligence  reaches  us  of  men  and  women 
we  have  known  who  have  been  called  be- 
tween the  striking  of  the  hour  to  ford  the 
black  river  which  separates  our  conscious- 
ness from  the  terrible  mystery  of  the  un- 
known. At  length,  when  things  have  got 
to  their  worst,  when  the  disease  has  at- 
tacked a  child  at  the  mill  on  our  estate, 
when  the  crops  are  ruined  and  we  have 
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sunk  into  a  sort  of  morbid  indifference,  a 
cloud  appears  on  the  horizon.  We  watch 
it  through  a  long  day  on  its  solemn  march, 
until  at  the  approach  of  evening  comes  a 
mysterious  swell  in  the  trees,  which  in- 
creases until  the  branches  rock  and  creak. 
Suddenly  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  and  a 
peal  of  thunder  which  seems  to  carry  off 
the  top  of  my  skull,  and,  God  be  praised, 
there  is  the  rain  !  I  rush  to  the  verandah 
step  to  drink  in  the  sweet,  refreshing  air, 
nor  heed  the  heavy  drops  which  wet  my 
head.  It  is  new  life!  Women  run  and 
set  their  tubs  out  to  catch  the  stream 
which  gushes  from  the  spouts.  Every 
window  is  flung  open,  and  lo  !  through  the 
din  of  the  tempest  the  sound  of  wheels 
falls  on  my  ear,  and  Tzigge's  cart,  with 
Tzigge  on  the  front,  a  sack  thrown  over 
his  shoulders,  the  water  running  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  from  the  peak  of  his  cap 
and  his  drooping  nose,  drives  into  the 
court.  I  observe  at  once  that  he  is  alone, 
Nathan  is  not  with  him. 

He  gets  awkwardly  down  as  if  his  limbs 
were  cramped.  "  Tzigge  is  getting  an  old 
man,"  I  think.  He  leads  the  steaming 
horse  to  the  shelter  of  a  shed,  and  gives 
him  hay,  then  turns  and  walks  with  bent 
knees  and  stooping  body  towards  the  side 
door  of  the  house. 

Some  time  has  elapsed,  and  I  still  stand 
watching  the  descending  rain,  when  I  am 
startled  by  a  low,  hoarse  cough  at  my 
elbow. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  aged  Jew? 
Yes,  aged  in  very  truth,  with  grizzled  hair 
and  withered,  sunken  cheeks,  the  very 
ghost  of  Tzigge.  I  look  into  his  face 
with  a  sudden  awe,  for  I  read  a  tragedy 
there.  Our  eyes  meet.  There  is  despair 
and  ill-concealed  anguish  in  their  restless 
gaze.  He  looks  away,  struggling  for  com- 
posure ;  his  thin  lips  twitch  and  quiver, 
and  ere  he  is  aware  a  feeble  moan  escapes 
his  breast. 

What  does  it  mean,  I  wonder?  And  a 
vague  presentiment  comes  over  me  —  a 
fear  which  I  thrust  aside,  but  which  turns 
and  looks  at  me  with  hollow,  awful  eyes. 

Meanwhile  Tzigge  has  manned  himself 
sufficiently  to  inquire  in  a  sadly  dimin- 
ished whine,  "  Will  Gnadig'  Fraulein 
deal  ?  " 

I  have  not  a  single  requirement  in  the 
world  that  the  Jew  can  supply,  but  I  can- 
not say  no  to-day.  The  society  of  this 
humid,  greasy,  dejected  old  Jew  has  a 
singular  fascination  for  me.  I  must  solve 
a  mystery.  I  must  find  out  without  the 
terrible  effort  of  an  inquiry  where  —  I 
dare  not  ask  myself  what  I  would  know. 


I  hastily  turn  over  in  my  mind  what  I 
might  require,  and,  having  mentioned  it, 
Tzigge  leaves  me  to  fetch  in  the  bale.  I 
go  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  wait 
with  a  dull,  incomprehensible  pain  at  my 
heart.  When  Tzigge  enters  I  observe 
with  relief  that  he  is  quite  himself  again, 
and  vaunts  his  wares  in  the  usual  busi- 
ness key.  "  I  am  all  wrong,"  I  think. 
Have  I  not  yet  got  accustomed  to  the 
pedlar's  habitually  woe-begone  mien  ?  As 
I  turn  over  the  goods  I  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  him.  I  talk  of  the  weather, 
the  damaged  crops,  and  at  length  of  the 
small-pox. 

"  Do  you  come  direct  from  Mitau?"  I 
ask,  with  my  eyes  bent  on  the  material  in 
my  hand. 

There  is  a  brief  pause  before  Tzigge 
replies:  "Yes,  Gnadig'  Fraulein,  I  come 
from  there." 

"  There  have  been  many  fatal  cases,"  I 
continue,  still  looking  down. 

There  is  no  reply.  I  throvy  a  fearful 
glance  across  the  table.  The  Jew's  face 
is  ashen  grey  and  he  grasps  for  support 
at  the  edge  of  the  table. 

Poor  Jew !  Poor  despised  Jew,  thou, 
too,  art  human  ! 

"Tzigge,"  I  say,  letting  slip  the  oppro- 
brium in  my  trouble  for  the  old  man, 
"Tzigge,  tell  me,  what  is  it?"  I  go  to 
him  and  put  my  trembling  hand  on  his 
threadbare  sleeve.  Alas !  I  knOw  all, 
even  before  the  words  burst  from  his 
quivering  lips. 

"  Nathan,  Nathan  !  My  son,  my  God- 
sent  little  son !" 

I  cover  my  face  with  my  hands,  and  a 
vision  comes  to  me.  I  see  a  bright,  joy- 
ous face  turned  upon  me.  A  faded  blue 
cap  is  raised,  and  the  vision  is  gone. 

My  beautiful  Nathan  is  dead!  I  find 
myself  repeating  it  again  and  again,  whilst 
the  rain  beats  against  the  window,  the 
distant  thunder  growls  continuously,  and 
the  broken-hearted  old  Jew  moans  out  his 
anguish  in  unison. 

What  can  I  say  to  comfort  him? 
"Hirsch,"  I  falter  at  length,  "do  not  de- 
spair like  that.  He  has  gone  from  a  weary 
world  full  of  care  to  a  land  where  there  is 
neither  sorrow  nor  sighing." 

Stale  commonplaces  these.  He  heeds 
them  not.  He  sways  his  body  to  and  fro 
whilst  moan  after  moan  escapes  his  breast. 

"Think  of  his  sweet  face  amongst  the 
angels  of  God,"  I  continue.  Then  I  see 
that  my  words  are  vain  ;  he  does  not  hear 
them.  I  go  to  the  window  and  look  out, 
choking  down  the  lump  in  my  throat.  He 
is  better  left  alone.     By  degrees  the  force 
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of  his  grief  subsides;  gasping  sighs  take 
the  place  of  moans.  At  length  he  steps 
over  to  my  side  and,  stooping  low,  he 
reverently  raises  the  hem  of  my  skirt  to 
his  lips. 

"Gnadig'  Fraulein  was  kind  to  my  son 
Nathan :  may  the  God  of  my  fathers  bless 
her!" 

I  cannot  reply,  but  silently  grasp  the 
long  hand  extended  towards  me  in  bless- 
ing. 

"  Now  the  foolish  old  Jew  is  himself 
again,  Fraulein  will  forgive  his  weakness," 
he  says,  returning  to  the  table.  "  How 
much  does  she  require?"  holding  up  the 
material  I  had  selected. 

I  name  the  quantity.  He  measures  it, 
divides  it  from  the  piece,  and  for  the  first 
and  last  time  in  his  life,  I  verily  believe, 
neglects  to  bargain.  I  pay  him  the  sum 
be  mentions  —  not  a  copec  too  much, 
though  to-day  I  would  have  cheerfully 
given  him  whatever  he  had  asked.  Tzigge 
makes  me  a  low  bow  as  he  opens  the 
door  for  me. 

"Take  heart,"  I  say  in  reply  to  his 
"  Ad^,  Fraulein." 

He  silently  lays  a  hand  on  his  heart, 
and  I  go.  An  hour  later,  in  passing  the 
door  of  the  housekeeper's  room,  I  hear 
Tzigge's  voice  raised  to  the  accustomed 
shrill  treble  adopted  by  him  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Lettish  servants. 

"  Not  a  copec  less,  I  tell  you.  I  sell  at 
a  loss.  Does  she  think  I  pick  my  mer- 
chandise off  the  roads  ?  " 

I  smile  and  sigh  as  I  picture  a  little 
mound  in  that  dreary  Jewish  burial  place 
on  the  outskirts  of  Mitau.  The  father 
must  pass  it  on  his  homeward  way.  The 
rain  has  abated,  and  rugged  clouds  scud 
across  the  sky,  whilst  ever  and  anon  the 
level  sun  darts  ardent  beams  through  the 
rent  curtain  of  the  west.  Nature  is  shak- 
ing the  (drops  from  her  purified  robe  as 
she  turns  her  sunburnt  face  upwards  in 
mute  thanksgiving.  And  1  wander  forth 
into  the  sweet,  fresh  air,  drinking  in  deep 
draughts  of  the  invigorating  exhalations 
which  proceed  from  the  drenched  earth 
and  wayside  pine.  I  watch  the  victory  of 
the  sun.  He  has  torn  the  veil  which 
would  conceal  his  splendor  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments  and  scattered  them  many- 
hued  over  the  bright  horizon.  Now  he 
stretches  out  glittering  arms  and  clasps 
his  long-neglected  earth-bride  in  a  mighty 
embrace. 

Ere  I  am  aware,  the  grating  of  wheels 
is  close  upon  me.  I  step  quickly  aside 
to  avoid  the  splask  from  the  deep  cart- 
ruts,  and  recognize  Tzigge.     He  sits  on 


the  front  of  his  cart  with  drooping  head, 
his  beard  sweeping  his  knees.  I  murmur 
"  Good-night,"  but  my  voice  does  not  reach 
him ;  unconscious  of  my  presence,  he 
passes  me  by.  I  stand  and  look  wistfully 
after  the  ever-lessening  vehicle,  until  it 
seems  to  me  like  a  black  hearse  upon  the 
horizon,  which  finally  disappears  into  the 
burnished  gates  of  the  west. 

M.  Eastwood. 


From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
THE   THREE   POEMS   "IN   MEMORIAM."* 

There  is  no  question  that  Lord  Ten- 
nyson first  earned  his  great  fame  by  his 
"  In  Memoriam."  It  was  the  appearance 
of  this  monody,  in  1850,  that  sent  serious 
and  thoughtful  men  back  to  his  early  writ- 
ings, to  see  if  there  was  any  trace  of 
power  there  such  as  might  have  given 
promise  of  a  riper  maturity  ;  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  many,  a  mine  of  great 
richness  lay  open  before  them,  which  they 
had  passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  But 
few  poets  prelude  by  a  monody,  though  it 
is  a  sort  of  crucial  test  of  ability.  Any 
man  whose  genius  leads  him  to  come  for* 
ward  and  write  an  /n  Memoriam  throws 
it  down  as  a  gauntlet  at  the  feet  of  all 
critics,  and  challenges  investigation  into 
his  literary  status  and  character.  In 
some  respects  a  monody  is  an  utterance 
which  it  seems  a  species  of  presumption 
to  give  to  the  world  at  all,  being  entirely 
personal  and  individual  in  its  nature.  A 
man  must  stand  pretty  high  indeed,  to 
warrant  his  expecting  the  public  to  listen 
to  his  wailings  with  any  sort  of  patience. 
For  the  most  part  they  have  never  seen, 
perhaps  never  even  heard  of,  the  person 
who  is  made  the  subject  of  all  these  out- 
pourings. The  world,  they  think,  is  very 
wide,  and  abounds  with  many  good  men 
worthy  of  a  tribute,  who  never  get  any; 
and  they  naturally  consider  the  homage 
accorded  to  a  dead  man  somewhat  super- 
fluous, and,  it  may  be,  somewhat  too 
strained.  The  monody  therefore  —  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  great  public  character 
—  wants  the  essential  ingredient  of  in- 
terest, and  the  choice  is  rather  d  danger- 
ous one  to  make,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
beloved  friend.  Byron's  monody  on 
Sheridan,  whom  he  met  only  as  a  boon 
companion  at  dinner,  is  tame  and  uninter- 
esting, although  the   subject  of  it  was  a 

*  I.  Lycidas.     By  John  Milton.     1637. 
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3.  In  Memoriam.     By  Alfred  Tennyson.     1850. 
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writer,  and  a  distinguished  public  man. 
We  can  hardly,  indeed,  remember  at  this 
moment  a  good  monody  worth  a  second 
reading,  except  the  three  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  they  are  all 
marked  by  distinct  characteristics  of  merit. 

The  monody  has  come  down  to  us  from 
antiquity,  like  almost  every  other  good 
thing,  and  is  akin  to  the  elegy,  which  prob- 
ably preceded  it.  The  finest  and  most 
spirit-stirring  elegy  we  know  of  —  but  then 
it  applies  to  a  whole  nation — is  that  re- 
peated by  Demosthenes  in  his  speech 
"Z>i?  Corona^"*  as  having  been  composed 
for  the  dead  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea. 
In  mournful  sublimity  it  is  unsurpassed, 
and  sounds  on  the  ear  as  the  dying  re- 
quiem of  the  departing  glory  of  Greece, 
which  has  made  her  last  effort,  and  will 
never  rise  again.  This  habit  of  wailing, 
we  fancy,  was  rather  pleasing,  or,  it  may 
be,  rather  comforting,  to  the  Hellenic 
people,  for  all  the  Greek  tragedies  abound 
in  it.  Nothing  shows  the  supreme  mas- 
tery of  Sophocles  more  than  the  fact  that 
he  is  able  to  keep  up  the  sad  strain  of 
Electra  —  which  is  in  point  of  fact  a  mon- 
ody—  through  an  entire  drama  without 
tiring  us.  Of  course,  where  an  individual 
mourns  for  himself,  the  strain  ceases  to 
be  an  ///  Memoriani  "  Childe  Harold" 
would  be  a  magnificent  monody  if  any 
other  poet  had  poured  out  his  distress  for 
Byron,  as  he  has  poured  it  out  there  on 
his  own  behalf.  We  may  add,  that  two 
fine  examples  of  Greek  prose  have  come 
down  to  us,  which  might  almost  be  called 
monodies  —  the  '■''Apologia  "  of  Plato,  and 
the  '■'■Memorabilia  "  of  Xenophon  —  were 
it  not  that  the  writers  manfully  repress 
their  sorrow  for  their  friend  and  master, 
leaving  the  reader,  however,  probably 
more  heart-sick  than  themselves.  A 
monody  is  assuredly  a  theme  to  evoke 
great  powers,  but  we  fear  it  should  only 
be  attempted  by  the  hand  of  a  practised 
master. 

In  the  case  of  the  three  persons  who 
form  the  subjects  of  the  monodies  of  Mil- 
ton, Shelley,  and  Tenyson,  two  of  them 
were  almost  unknown,  and  the  fame  of  the 
third  was  only  known  among  the  poets  of 
his  day.  We  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
Keats  since  his  death,  and  his  fame  is 
enhanced  by  Shelley's  magnificent  tribute 
to  his  memory.  Shelley's  splendid  trans- 
figurations, indeed,  would  set  off  the  great- 
est being  that  ever  lived — nay,  they  are 
almost  too  good  for  mortal  man  :  but  then 
Shelley  could  never  keep  himself  within 
reasonable  bounds.  He  delighted  to  soar, 
and  the  dead-weight  of  Keats  both  kept 


him  down,  and  afforded  him  a  clear  and 
direct  purpose  to  descant  upon.  With 
such  l)allast  his  car  moves  so  steadily  and 
with  such  unbroken  progress  to  the  close, 
that  the  "  Adonais "  may  well  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  perfect  of  all  his  efforts  ; 
and  perhaps  in  respect  of  genius  it  de- 
serves the  post  of  honor  among  the  three. 
Nowhere  do  we  find  among  his  works 
more  magnificent  handling,  or  a  finer  dis- 
play of  that  power  of  going  out  of  himself 
which  Shelley  possessed  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  modern  poet.  Of  Milton's 
subject,  Edward  King,  who  was  drowned 
in  his  twenty-fifth  year  on  the  passage 
from  Chester  to  Dublin,  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
King,  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  col- 
lege friend  of  the  poet,  and  that  both  were 
at  one  time  intended  for  holy  orders.  To 
him,  therefore,  the  case  of  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam,  the  friend  of  Tennyson,  bears  a 
much  closer  parallel  than  that  of  Keats, 
both  being  fellow-collegians,  though  there 
was  some  disparity  in  respect  of  age.  The 
"In  Memoriani"  consequently  may  be 
compared  with  the  "  Lycidas  ;  "  and  we 
see  in  more  than  one  place  that  Tennyson 
evidently  had  it  in  his  mind;  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  influence  of 
the  *'  Adonais."  On  the  contrary,  the  "In 
Memoriam "  may  be  safely  pronounced 
the  antithesis  of  the  "Adonais"  —  we 
had  almost  said,  the  antidote  to  it  —  in 
respect  both  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
and  the  moral  impression  it  leaves  finally 
on  the  mind.  We  are  certainly  not 
soothed  after  reading  Shelley  —  perhaps 
we  may  be  even  a  little  indignant  at  our 
fate  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  tribute  of 
Tennyson  we  believe  we  are  all  the  better 
for  having  read  and  duly  weighed  these 
several  stanzas,  and  we  promise  ourselves 
on  finishing  them  that  we  shall  not  forget 
to  read  them  again;  for  we  seem  to  have 
been  associating  with  some  good  beads- 
man, who  has  not  been  forgetful  to  breathe 
a  prayer  for  us  all. 

To  justify  an  In  Memoriam  there  must 
always  be  a  strong  friendship,  and  that 
too  the  friendship  of  younger  years. 
There  must  also  be  a  deprivation,  and  the 
nipping  of  a  beautiful  bud  of  promise  —  if 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  all  the  fitter, 
at  least  for  the  theme.  In  this  respect 
Milton  had  the  advantage,  as  his  friend 
was  drowned  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  an 
utterly  unforeseen  moment ;  whereas 
Keats  was  languishing  in  consumption, 
and  his  hour  of  reckoning  had  been 
summed  up.  In  the  case  of  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam,  though  his  was  not  a  tragic  end- 
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ing,  the  shock  seems  to  have  come  by 
surprise  upon  everybody,  most  of  all  upon 
his  own  father.  The  subject,  therefore, 
afforded  every  material  to  justify  the  an- 
guish of  an  admirer  and  a  friend  ;  and 
perhaps  in  respect  of  sincerity  and  truth 
the  tribute  of  Tennyson  is  the  most  accu- 
rate and  the  least  exaggerated  of  the 
three.  We  fancy,  however,  that  Milton 
has  most  touched  the  chord  of  sympathy 
within  us,  and  we  feel,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  a  greater  wrench  on  read- 
ing the  "  Lycidas."  The  solemnity  of  the 
opening  is  singularly  touching  :  — 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?     He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  in  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear. 

The  prelude  of  Shelley,  on  the  contrary, 
is  indignant.  He  makes  an  almost  hys- 
terical call  on  all  to  join  — 

O  weep  for  Adonais  !  though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head  ! 

Yes,  to  weep  for  hira  "until  the  future 
dares  forget  the  past."  His  weeping, 
however,  is  not  a  soothing  flow,  but  rather 
"fiery  tears;"  for  Adonais  is  gone  where 
all  things  fair  and  wise  must  descend. 
Do  not  be  so  weak  as  to  think  he  will  be 
restored  to  the  vital  air  —  no: 

Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at 
our  despair ! 

The  opening  of  Tennyson,  on  the  other 
hand,  resembles  one  of  old  Chaucer's 
prayers  in  its  spirit  of  calmness,  and  he 
commences  by  admitting  the  chastening 
hand  of  love,  which,  although  we  see  it 
not,  we  embrace  by  faith  — 

Believing  where  we  cannot  prove. 

Nay,  this  very  loss  will  be  our  stepping- 
stone  to  higher  things;  and  out  of  the 
waste  of  mourning  will  bloom  the  conso- 
lation even  of  the  suffering  to  come. 

The  openings  therefore  of  the  three 
poems,  as  soon  as  the  several  key-notes 
have  been  struck,  show  not  only  the  dif- 
ferent tone  in  which  the  subject  is  ap- 
proached, but  the  very  temperament  of 
the  writers  themselves;  and  the  same 
strain  is  continued  to  the  close  in  each. 
Shelley's  pessimism  breaks  out  at  every 
turn.  He  does  not  cease  to  protest,  by 
an  appeal  to  all  the  powers  of  reason  and 
imagination,  against  the  great  wrong  man- 
kind and  the  world  have  suffered  by  this 
stroke  of  fate.  Milton  never  forgets  the 
personality  of  his  friend.  At  every  sol- 
emn pause   he    turns   to  throw  another 
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laurel  on  the  bier,  until  it  is  heaped  with 
fallen  leaves  which  are  not  meant  to  with- 
er; and  he  leaves  it  rather  to  ourselves 
to  draw  a  useful  lesson  on  the  wisdom  of 
calm  resignation.  But  the  author  of  the 
"In  Memoriam  "  seeks  to  get  us  to  un- 
fold our  own  breasts  by  laying  open  his 
own,  and  would  make  us  converts  to  his 
way  of  thinking.  Nature  indeed  mourns, 
as  becomes  her;  but  man,  superior  to 
nature  in  his  immortal  aspect,  must  con- 
sent rather  to  learn  a  lesson :  and  this 
lesson  of  the  omnia  vanitas  of  life  is  im- 
parted in  the  several  stanzas  which  follow, 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  deep  and  search- 
ing self-examination,  after  the  manner  of 
St.  Augustine  and  such  early  fathers  of 
the  Church  as  made  the  subjective  faculty 
in  man  their  primary  study.  Another 
remarkable  feature  in  Tennyson,  regarded 
as  a  self-questioning  poet,  is  that  we  have 
little  or  nothing  in  the  abstract:  he  views 
the  world  and  all  that  inhabit  it  almost 
entirely  in  the  concrete.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Shelley  we  have  much  of  the 
abstract  contemplation  of  things.  Alt 
Tennyson's  characters  are  representative 
merely  of  individuals.  He  rarely  gives 
us  a  species,  and  never  on  any  occasion 
presents  to  our  view  humanity  under  a 
single  type.  His  Ulysses  is  the  Ulysses 
of  the  Odyssey;  his  St.  Simeon  Stylites 
only  a  mad  recluse.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  "  In  Memoriam"  is 
not  so  stirring,  and  is  more  of  an  exer- 
cise to  read  than  the  other  two;  but  it  is 
at  least  a  profitable  exercise,  and  a  single 
reading  will  neither  suffice  to  do  justice 
to  it,  nor  enable  us  to  embrace  the  full 
depth  and  purport  of  the  self-enquiry 
undertaken  apparently  with  the  view  of 
purifying  and  perfecting  the  soul.  A 
wholesome  comfort,  indeed,  is  the  main 
object  of  these  inner  homilies.  We  are 
taught  that  it  is  rational  to  suffer,  for  such 
losses  are  common  to  all :  — 

Too  common  I.    Never  morning  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break. 

This  is  a  turn  of  phraseology  worthy  of 
Dante,*  whom  Tennyson  in  his  serious 
moods  most  resembles  of  all  modern  po- 
ets—  even  to  that  incapacity  to  travel 
out  of  himself,  which  marked  the  manner 
of  the  great  Florentine.  When  we  say, 
"to  travel  out  of  himself,"  let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  We  mean  that  the  self- 
communing  spirit  is  so  strong  in  both, 
that  it  prevents  their  ever  being  frank  or 

*  "A  mezzo  Novembre  non  giunge 

Quel  che  tu  d'Ottobre  fill." 

//  Purgatorio. 
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taking  the  reader  fully  into  their  confi- 
dence. There  is  in  both,  either  more  or 
less,  a  sort  of  rigid,  almost  obstinate  reti- 
cence, far  removed  from  egotism,  but  still 
so  self-absorbing  as  to  make  us  almost 
complain  of  a  want  of  frankness  of  nature 
— the  impulsive  frankness  of  Shakespeare, 
for  instance,  or  the  free  communion  of 
Byron,  who  even  pushes  it  to  the  extreme. 
Shakespeare  never  writes  to  please  him- 
self, but  to  charm  the  spectator  :  he  there- 
fore moves  completely  out  of  himself  for 
the  time;  but  Dante  and  Tennyson,  we 
fancy,  have  always  an  eye  upon  them- 
selves as  the  "audience  fit  though  few." 
This  constitutes  an  obvious  defect  as  re- 
gards comprehensiveness;  for,  however 
great  and  stirring  the  theme  may  be,  the 
man  who  will  not  consent  to  make  the 
whole  world  kin  will  always  have  a  nar- 
rower, though  perhaps  a  more  select, 
circle  of  admirers.  It  is  in  his  serious 
efforts  especially  that  Tennyson  shows 
this  characteristic  faculty  most;  but  we 
even  fancy  that  the  ring  of  "  Locksley 
Hall,"  the  finest  perhaps  of  all  his  minor 
efforts,  was  not  primarily  intended  to  echo 
very  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  ear. 
It  is  the  self-communing  of  the  inner 
spirit  which  has  unconsciously  allowed 
itself  in  an  unguarded  moment  to  break 
the  bounds. 

The  quality  to  which  we  refer  is  entirely 
absent  from  the  muse  of  antiquity.  It 
has  no  place  whatever  in  Homer.  He 
stands,  as  it  were,  on  a  high  pedestal 
before  the  world  and  proclaims  aloud  his 
inspiration  —  in  fact,  he  fits  his  inspira 
tion  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  his  au- 
dience rather  than  to  his  own  choice  or 
likings.  Such  a  poet  will  ever  possess  a 
more  universal  sway  over  the  human 
mind,  and  over  all  time,  than  those  who 
are  purely  subjective.  In  the  case  of 
Shakespeare  we  have  the  two  conditions 
occasionally  intermixed  ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  he  gives  forth  his  utterances,  so  to 
speak,  oratorically,  and  as  it  were  from  a 
lofty  stage,  with  all  humanity  in  full  view 
before  him.  He  is  not  self-absorbed,  but 
liberal  and  expansive.  The  first  instance 
we  recognize  of  the  high  employment  of 
this  reflective  quality  in  modern  poetry  is 
in  Dante,  the  meaning  of  whose  *'  mystic, 
unfathomable  song  "  still  remains  in  many 
of  its  parts  a  sealed  book,  even  to  critics 
of  his  own  nation,  who  have  formed  differ- 
ent interpretations  of  his  meaning.  The 
question  sometimes  arises.  Did  Dante 
himself  always  fully  comprehend  the  ex- 
act purport  of  his  mutterings  .''  This  is  a 
moot  point;  and  for  our  part  we  incline 


to  believe  that  the  intense  habit  of  self- 
communing  tends,  more  or  less,  to  m3'stifi- 
cation,  and  leaves  behind  either  a  doubtful 
or  a  double  meaning.  This  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  unquestionable  defect,  even 
in  poetry.  A  poet's  thoughts  should  not 
be  dark,  but  flash  like  a  Pharos  light  upon 
the  page,  unmistakable,  pregnant,  over- 
powering, in  their  clear  illumination.  In 
their  best  form  they  should  be  like  the 
impression  given  by  a  first  love  at  first 
sight  —  the  most  vivid  and  irresistible 
that  ever  occurs,  though  after-converse 
may  develop  qualities  that  did  not  then 
strike  us.  The  loveliness  of  that  impres- 
sion never  recurs;  for  things  of  beauty 
are  like  flowers  —  they  only  bloom  once, 
however  they  may  afterwards  expand.  So 
with  the  best  effusions  of  the  poet's  mind, 
we  hold  that  the  effect  must  be  instanta- 
neous :  where  we  hesitate  to  take  in  the 
idea,  or  have  to  deliberate  about  the  mean- 
ing, it  evinces  rather  a  want  of  power  than 
a  potency  of  the  7nens  divinior.  Obscu- 
rity, therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  defect  in  poetry;  though 
there  are  certain  minds  —  the  German 
among  others  —  which  especially  delight 
in  unriddling  the  mysteries  of  subjective 
spirits.  But  the  tendency  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Germans ;  for  all  Pe- 
trarch's sonnets  are  full  of  the  same  char- 
acteristics—  showing  a  quality  which  in 
truth  almost  degenerates  into  a  trick;  for 
while  the  author  professes  to  unfold  to  us 
the  inner  man,  in  reality  he  is  most  reti- 
cent, and  reserves  for  himself  the  full 
esoteric  revelation.  This,  we  think,  is 
hardly  fair,  and,  to  make  use  of  a  French 
phrase,  hardly  consistent  with  savoir 
vivre :  but  Ariosto  never  sins  on  this 
score,  and  therefore  we  love  the  man.  In 
Milton's  early  effusions,  such  as  "  Co- 
mus  "  and  "  L' Allegro  "  and  "II  Pense- 
roso,"  there  is  no  trace  of  this  quality; 
but  the  "  Paradise  LcJst "  abounds  in  medi- 
tative self-absorption  ;  to  such  an  extent, 
that  so  good  a  critic  as  Dr.  Johnson  went 
so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  a  somewhat  dull 
book  on  the  whole.  He  did  not  undertake 
to  analyze  the  matter  or  to  search  for  the 
cause,  but  we  suspect  it  lies,  not  so  much 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  ex- 
cess of  the  employment  of  the  subjective 
faculty.  Byron,  as  we  have  said,  is  by 
temperament  and  manner  almost  free  from 
the  charge ;  and  where  he  indulges  in  it 
he  has  no  concealments,  but  proclaims  his 
subjectivity  of  thought  with  a  loud  voice 
to  all  mankind.  Shelley  is  perhaps  the 
frankest  poet  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
He  is  ashamed   of  no  confession,  either 
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good  or  bad;  hence  sometimes  we  are 
delighted,  and  sometimes  shocked.  But, 
we  may  rely  on  it,  those  poets  who  can  go 
out  of  themselves  and  consent  to  make 
the  whole  world  kin,  from  Homer  down- 
wards, are  for  eternity,  and  will  always 
hold  the  first  place.  We  may  profit  much 
by  overhearing  the  suppressed  but  fervent 
prayer  of  a  good  man  on  his  knees  ;  but 
assuredly  we  feel  a  higher  sense  of  satis- 
faction—  much  more  of  the  sursumcorda 
—  on  receiving  a  benediction  from  the 
pulpit  with  uplifted  hands  in  presence  of 
a  vast  congregation  of  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  form  a  part. 

The  leading  characteristic  in  Milton's 
"  Lycidas "  is  his  overflowing  reminis- 
cence of  the  classics  and  their  happy 
adaptation  to  some  of  the  incidents  of  his 
college  friend's  career  ;  though  we  detect 
here  and  there  the  too  nice  search  for 
gems,  which,  although  choice  in  their  way, 
do  not  come  spontaneously,  but  are  either 
more  or  less  made  use  of  as  mosaic  work, 
and  are  the  effect  of  study  and  refer- 
ence. This  disposition  to  borrow  greatly 
developed  with  Milton  in  after  time,  when 
we  find  in  some  of  his  works  almost  literal 
translations  from  the  Greek,  or  Greek 
imagery  and  allusions  travestied.  Of 
course  we  never  tire  of  being  reminded  of 
the  existence  of  this  magnificent  mine  of 
wealth,  but  we  are  still  forced  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  neither  original  nor  is  the 
working  of  it  entirely  Milton's  own.  The 
man  who  most  of  all  shook  himself  free 
from  all  indebtedness  to  classic  sources, 
and  even  unconsciously  rivalled  them  on 
their  own  ground,  was  Shakespeare,  some 
of  whose  similes  are  truly  Homeric;  as 
where  he  describes  Mercury  "bestriding 
the  lazy-pacing  clouds  "  and  mortals  fall- 
ing back  to  gaze  upon  him  ;  or  where  the 
same  god  displays  his  ineffable  beauty  of 
form  when  he  suddenly  lights  upon  "a 
heaven-kissing  hill ;"  or  where  he  desig- 
nates the  inhabitants  of  Olympus  as  '*  the 
perpetual  sober  gods  "  —  a  phrase  which 
is  at  once  Homeric  and  Lucretian.  Mil- 
ton, however  great  his  instinct  of  resort- 
ing to  the  sacred  source,  certainly  never 
improved  upon  the  classics  ;  but,  although 
the  declaration  may  sound  like  heresy  in 
the  ears  of  scholars,  we  venture  to  affirm 
that  Shakespeare  hardly  ever  touched  a 
classical  allusion  which  he  did  not  improve 
or  beautify  ;  and  just  as  such  Grecians 
as  Gibbon  could  always  read  Pope's 
"Homer"  with  pleasure  and  pronounce 
it  to  be  an  incomparable  work,  so  the 
most  recondite  scholar  in  the  world  may 
take  delight  in  the  refreshing  classicism 


evolved  out  of  the  seething  imagination  of 
the  great  dramatist.  Milton  is  at  best 
only  one  who  gives  us  a  gentle  reminder 
of  the  richness  of  the  ancient  source,  and 
no  one  does  it  better  or  more  learnedly; 
but  let  us  at  least  accord  the  praise  where 
the  praise  is  due.  It  is  not  overdone; 
but  it  adds  nothing  to  his  fame  as  a  poet. 
Shelley  too  was  classic  in  his  way;  and  his 
handling  of  the  translation  of  one  of  the 
pseudo-Homeric  hymns  is  a  real  master- 
piece. But  the  classical  allusions  in  his 
poetry  generally  are  on  the  whole  modest 
and  unpretentious,  and  we  would  even 
wish  to  see  more  of  them  ;  but  then  his 
supreme  faculty  of  transfiguration  makes 
him  wholly  independent  of  all  such 
imagery,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  theogony  for  himself.  This  power 
of  transfiguration,  which  seems  akin  to 
the  painter's  art,  is  seen  at  its  highest 
and  brightest  in  the  "  Adonais,"  and  noth- 
ing can  be  more  vivid  and  spirit-stirring 
than  those  descriptions  in  which  he  makes 
pass  in  long  procession  before  us  the 
leading  genii  of  the  hour,  who  almost 
seem  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
mourned  one,  as  they  rise  as  it  were  from 
their  graves  like  phantoms,  after  "  Sorrow 
with  her  family  of  Sighs,"  "  lost  Echo," 
"pale  Ocean,"  and  "the  young  Spring 
wild  with  grief,"  have  made  their  sign. 
Here  he  gives  the  first  place  to  the  name- 
less Byron  —  "  the  Pilgrim  of  Eternity  "  — 
who  comes, 

veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song. 

But  the  most  impressive  and  interesting 
figure  in  the  whole  picture  is  where  Shel- 
ley introduces  himself,  and  certainly  in  no 
very  flattering  terms  :  — 

Midst  others  of    less    note,   came  one  frail 

Form, 
A  phantom  among  men  ;  companionless  — 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift ; 
A  Love  in  desolation  masked  j  a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness. 

But  although  gentle  in  his  motions,  and 
even  fantastic  in  his  weeds  of  mourning, 
all  stand  aloof  in  a  sort  of  stupor  or  hesi- 
tation, and  feel  an  obvious  want  of  confi- 
dence regarding  the  apparition  —  doubtful 
whether  they  should  pity  or  condemn; 
until  Shelley  decides  the  point  for  them, 
and  relieves  their  painful  suspense  :  — 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  " 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand, 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's.     Oh,  that 
it  should  be  so  ! 
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The  forlorn  repentant  spirit  of  the  last 
words  almost  absolves  the  poet  from  the 
charge  of  that  impiety  into  which  his 
search  for  the  sublime  and  the  memory  of 
his  sufferings  had  led  him.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  the  poet  laureate  to  say  that  he 
has  never  reached  this  high  flight  —  never 
so  moved  or  harrowed  us  as  Shelley  has 
done  in  the  "  Adonais."  Shakespeare 
alone  has  possessed  this  electric  power, 
as  where  he  makes  Romeo  at  the  tomb  of 
Juliet  embrace  the  man  whom  he  has  just 
slaughtered,  on  discovering  that  both  were 
the  admirers  of  the  same  idol,  brothers 
in  affliction,  names  writ  together  "in  sour 
sour  misfortune's  book. 

When  we  turn  again  to  Milton,  we  see 
how  finely  he  runs  over  the  whole  scale  of 
allusions,  bringing  in  artistically  all  the 
happy  memories  of  their  union  and  friend- 
ship, and  associating  impassive  nature 
and  dumb  animals  in  the  common  grief. 
He  reaches  perhaps  his  highest  flight 
where  he  alludes  to  the  bright  promise 
given  by  the  culture  and  genius  of  his 
friend,  and  points  to  the  vanity  of  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  which  is  at  once  the  spur 
to  great  actions  and  "that  last  infirmity  of 
noble  minds."  But  all  such  hopes  are 
perishable  things;  for  just  when  we  are 
about  to  triumph,  then 

Comes    the    blind    Fury  with  the  abhorred 

shears 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life  ! 

There  is  something  both  sweet  and  sad 
in  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  general  sor- 
row which  overspreads  the  face  of  nature 
—  not  coming  in  gloom  and  dejection,  but 
mourning  her  worshipper  in  her  choicest 
attire  —  the  cowslip  hanging  its  pensive 
head,  and  the  daffodils  filling  their  cups 
with  tears.  Nothing  is  harsh,  nothing 
complaining,  in  his  song,  except  indeed 
the  backward  glance  he  throws  at  the 
growing  superstitions  of  the  Church  — 
"the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw"  which 
eats  up  the  food  the  good  shepherd  has 
provided.  Milton's  harshness,  as  we  all 
know,  followed  not  long  after,  when  he 
himself  underwent  a  second  fall,  when  he 
became  Latin  secretary  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  when  he  was  terribly  outraged 
at  the  idea  of  mercy  being  shown  to  kings. 
The  conclusion  of  the  "  Lycidas  "  is  by 
far  the  most  hopeful  of  the  three ;  for  we 
see  that  there  is  arehabiliation  not  far  off. 
Though  the  day-star  may  "sink  in  the 
ocean  bed,"  yet  on  the  morrovy  he  will 
"repair  his  drooping  head,"  rising  bright- 
er than  ever.  And  so  Milton,  shaking  off 
all  signs  of  care,  as  if  half  ashamed  of  his 


weakness,  rises  with  a  serene  brow,  bids 
us  weep  no  more  for  Lycidas  ;  for  in  his 
loss  there  is  compensation, — 

Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

And  accordingly  he  cheerfully  leads  the 
way,  beckoning  us  to  "fresh  woods  and 
pastures  new."  We  also  think  Milton 
has  preserved  the  finest  balance  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  regret,  and  that  his  poem 
must  be  considered  the  most  perfect  in 
the  harmony  of  its  construction  and  in  ar- 
tistic finish,  as  well  as  the  most  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  pure 
character  of  the  subsisting  friendship,  and 
the  apparent  resemblance  between  the 
characters  of  the  living  and  the  dead.  We 
will  close  this  section  by  observing  that 
Milton  had  not  the  advantage  of  having 
a  model  to  work  from,  as  in  the  case  of 
his  two  successors,  who  may  have  had 
their  eyes  upon  him.  Spenser's  "  Elegy 
of  Astrophel "  hardly  comes  within  the 
category ;  and  even  had  Milton  followed 
it,  the  imitation  would  not  perhaps  have 
been  fortunate. 

Tennyson's  monody  obviously  suffers 
from  its  want  of  connection  and  conti- 
nuity, being  portioned  off  into  separate 
stanzas.  We  cannot  even  take  upon  us 
to  say,  that  it  was  all  written  at  the  same 
time.  Its  desultory  pauses  bear  evidence 
to  the  contrary;  and  no  one  for  a  moment 
will  doubt  that  the  introductory  stanzas, 
dated  1849,  sixteen  years  after  the  death 
of  his  friend,  are  much  freer  in  their  flow, 
and  show  a  greater  mastery  over  the 
language,  than  those  which  follow.  The 
subsequent  stanzas  seem  like  jottings 
written  down,  as  fitful  memories  and 
thick-coming  fancies  rose  upon  him.  The 
"In  Memoriam  "  certainly  marks  a  new 
departure  in  his  style  and  manner  of  writ- 
ing. The  ideas  may  be  nearly  the  same, 
but  the  treatment  is  different.  He  has 
here  renounced  the  abandon  of  his  non- 
age, and  resolves  to  be  for  the  future 
more  reticent  and  involved.  Perhaps  the 
sneers  of  some  inconsiderate  critics,  and 
the  jealousy  of  one  author  of  a  wide  rep- 
utation in  imaginative  prose  composition, 
may  have  impelled  him  in  this  direction  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  was  an  un- 
fortunate choice,  and  that  Tennyson's 
moral  courage  —  if  he  really  did  yield  to 
the  pressure  —  should  have  risen  above 
all  this.  Henceforth,  no  recurrence  of 
his  beautiful  creations :  no  more  sweet 
Claribels,  modest  Isabels,  ever  constant 
Marianas ;    nay,    not     even    a    gushing 
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CEnone  —  at  once  a  Circe  and  a  victim  — 
every  one  of  them  truly  Eno^lisb  however. 
Well  may  we  exclaim  with  the  poet-laure- 
ate himself:  — 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  live,  — 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven. 

We  sometimes  ask  ourselves,  did  the 
world  suddenly  change  when  the  "  In  Me- 
moriam  "  was  composed?  for  assuredly, 
when  we  look  around  and  search  for  the 
types  of  the  early  poems,  we  find  them 
nowhere.  We  do  not  think  this  change 
of  conception  and  ideal  in  Tennyson's 
dream  of  fair  women  was  the  result  of  his 
maturity;  but  partly  the  result  of  study 
and  of  the  new  departure  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  partly,  it  may  be,  that 
the  types  from  which  he  drew  his  early 
portraits  have  been  fast  fading  from  the 
scene  in  which  we  are  all  permitted  to  play 
a  part.  We  question  very  much  if  we 
could  so  easily  find  even  a  Lady  Clara 
Vere  de  Vere  in  our  daily  travels  nowa- 
days —  cold  exemplar  of  beauty  though 
she  be.  Many  possibly  would  hardly  ob- 
ject to  be  slighted  by  such  a  proud  beauty, 
so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  look  upon 
her  like.  Beyond  doubt  a  great  social 
revolution  has  taken  place  since  the  ways 
of  our  Claribels  —  perhaps  even  of  the 
"  miller's  daughter  "  —  were  made  known 
to  us.  Tennyson,  painting  truly  from 
nature  around  him,  was,  after  all,  only 
another  Petitot,  whose  enamels  we  cer- 
tainly still  possess,  but  nothing  more. 
But  there  is  not  only  a  change  of  the 
model ;  there  is  also  as  marked  a  change 
in  the  manner  and  style  of  the  drawing. 
The  language  of  "  Maud "  and  the 
"Idylls"  is  far  more  involved  —  so  in- 
volved indeed,  at  times,  that  the  idea  is 
not  quite  taken  in  at  a  glance.  We  feel 
and  know  that  there  is  depth  in  the  idea, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  at  first 
sight,  and  sometimes  it  requires  to  be 
reconsidered  before  we  can  get  at  the 
whole  purport.  This  we  must  frankly 
regard  as  a  great  defect  in  every  species 
of  literary  composition,  whether  poetry  or 
prose.  No  expression  can  ever  be  too 
clear.  Even  by  Tennyson's  own  confes- 
sion, the  poet's  mind  should  be  "bright  as 
light  and  clear  as  wind  ; "  and  assuredly 
the  linguistic  impress  of  that  clear  thought 
should  have  its  clear  embodiment  for  him 
who  reads.  The  most  clear  poetic  enun- 
ciator  we  possess  is  Lord  Byron.  His 
thoughts  are  often  deep,  but  never  ob- 
scure. Though  a  second  reading  may  show 
them  to  be  more  pregnant,  we  have  never 
to  pause  in  order  to  search  for  the  mean- 
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ing.  Byron  is  also  one  of  the  most  spon- 
taneous of  poets  ;  and  spontaneity  must 
be  regarded  as  the  very  essence  of  poetry. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  spontaneity  of 
Homer,  for  instance,  who  enters  with  a 
sudden  rush,  and  never  ceases  in  his  pace 
until  he  carries  us  along  with  him  to  the 
close.  No  word-fitting  in  the  Iliad,  no 
search  for  antique  phraseology,  no  fear  of 
critics.  From  beginning  to  end  the  Iliad 
is  a  spontaneous  production.  If  there  is 
a  pause,  it  is  where  Homer  condescends 
to  be  technical,  and  where  we  detect  his 
master  weakness  ;  for  an  anatomical  de- 
scription of  the  human  body,  or  the  nice- 
ties of  an  art,  were  to  him  what  a  quibble 
was  to  Shakespeare.  This  love  of  shin- 
ing in  technical  details  we  find  in  no  other 
Greek  author  whomsoever.  We  almost 
fancy  we  could  convict  Homer  of  being 
the  sole  author  of  the  entire  Iliad  from 
this  irrepressible  display  of  vanity.  But 
when  we  speak  of  the  merits  of  sponta- 
neity, we  must  remember  that  the  Iliad 
'was  not  composed  for  the  closet  or  the 
armchair,  but  was  committed  to  memory, 
chanted  vii'd  voce^  and  intended  for  the 
ear.  The  more  sedentary,  therefore,  we 
become,  with  the  progress  of  society  or 
whatever  we  choose  to  call  the  fitful  dis- 
placements of  human  activity,  the  more 
are  we  in  danger  of  losing  this  gift  of 
spontaneity  ;  unless  indeed  the  poet  will 
throw  himself  manfully  into  the  world, 
frequent  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap, 
and  incur  the  risk  of  getting  the  reputa- 
tion for  preferring  loose  ways  ;  or  will  run 
the  gauntlet  defiantly,  like  Byron,  and 
ruin  his  constitution  and  peace  of  mind. 
Among  the  many  true  and  forcible  say- 
ings which  that  acute  observer  of  human 
nature  and  society,  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, has  recorded,  we  find  one  apt  to 
our  purpose  here,  and  even  an  aid  to  criti- 
cism. "It  would  appear,"  says  he,  "that 
nature  has  hidden  in  the  depths  of  our 
mind  certain  talents  and  a  skill  of  which 
we  are  ignorant :  it  is  the  passions  alone 
which  have  the  power  to  bring  them  into 
light,  and  to  give  us  sometimes  views 
more  certain  and  more  finished  than  art 
can  ever  do."  All  we  wish  to  affirm  is, 
that  the  sedentary  habit  brings  with  it  a 
certain  selfish  tendency  to  minute  self- 
examination  and  the  love  of  psychological 
investigation,  which  we  have  described  as 
"the  inability  to  go  out  of  oneself"  — 
a  want  of  that  natural  expansiveness 
which  is  alike  a  duty  and  an  accomplish- 
ment. Perhaps  society  may  even  live  to 
see  the  day  when  the  devout  —  or  perhaps 
what  we  might  call  after  the  classic  mode 
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"  the  infuriated  "  —  worshippers  of  poetry 
will  sigh  over  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 
the  reed  and  the  papyrus,  and  wish  to  get 
back  to  the  age  when  the  rhapsodist  was 
independent  of  all  resources,  and  could 
repeat  a  thousand  verses  at  a  stretch. 

We  cannot  say  that  Tennyson  has  made 
such  a  bold  step  forward  as  regards  origi- 
nality, in  the  construction  of  the  "  In 
Memoriam,"  as  Shelley  has  assuredly 
done.  In  respect  of  original  handling, 
most  will  agree  that  the  "  Adonais  "  de- 
serves the  palm  among  the  three.  Shelley 
is  here  far  more  independent  than  Milton, 
whose  subjection  to  classicism  is  appar- 
ent in  all  his  productions.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  "Adonais"  are  fire,  and 
the  redundance  of  sentiment  and  imagery, 
gorgeous  in  its  glow,  if  not  quite  in  the 
best  taste.  It  might  fitly  indeed  be  the 
monody  of  an  emperor,  rather  than  of  a 
retired,  carped-at  poet,  whose  end  was 
possibly  hastened  by  a  want  of  public 
appreciation.  You  may  here  pick  out 
countless  gems,  and  nowhere  in  any  of 
Shelley's  writings  is  the  language  finer  or 
nobler,  or  the  interest  so  weU  sustained. 
In  respect  of  gems  to  be  picked  out,  the 
"  In  Memoriam  "  is  by  no  means  rich.  It 
must  be  read,  not  for  its  sparkle,  but  as  a 
whole;  and,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  advised 
regarding  a  certain  species  of  books,  it 
deserves  to  be  '•  weighed  and  considered." 
Its  predominant  character  is  its  spiritual- 
ity and  religious  tone.  Tennyson  has 
here  disclosed  once  and  forever  to  the 
world  the  eternal  gravity  of  his  personal 
character,  just  as  Shakespeare  has  dis- 
played his  latent  love  of  fun  in  the  lan- 
guage he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol 
and  Lucio.  We  almost  fancy  —  despite 
the  nature  of  the  theme  —  that  it  is  this 
excess  of  gravity  which  constitutes  the 
possible  blemish  of  the  "  In  Memoriam." 
If  we  had  a  little  of  the  flash  and  extrava- 
gance of  Shelley,  it  would  perhaps  have 
been  a  relief;  and  we  all  know  that  in  a 
long  stretch  "staying  power  "  is  a  quality 
much  more  severely  tested  where  the 
effort  is  somewhat  up-hill.  But  this  seri- 
ousness to  which  we  allude  may  possibly 
have  resulted  from  the  shock  given  him 
by  the  loss  of  his  friend,  which  operated 
in  producing  a  sort  of  recueilleinent  of  the 
whole  mental  faculties,  throwing  them 
back  on  more  sombre  contemplations.  In 
these  reflections  he  seems  to  wrestle  with 
himself  like  Dante  —  sometimes  half  re- 
vealing, sometimes  repressing  his  emo- 
tions, as  the  ideas  which  "lie  in  the  lake 
of  his  heart"*  well  up,  and  become,  as 
*  "Nel  lago  del  cor."  — Tennyson,  however,  is  quite 


it  were,  materially  colored  by  the  mem- 
ories he  seeks  severally  to  recall.  The 
writer  of  an  In  Memoriam^  however,  has 
a  severe  task  imposed  upon  him.  He  is 
compelled  to  moralize  like  the  chorus  in 
the  ancient  drama,  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  sole  speaker,  and  without  any 
aid  from  the  changes  and  enlivenments  of 
side  action.  Shelley  has  managed  this 
better,  by  giving  us  occasionally  a  series 
of  brilliant  transfigurations  like  the  shift- 
ing scenes  of  a  drama.  But  however  well 
handled,  all  such  poems  suffer  more  or 
less  from  the  fact  that  the  reader,  not 
being  an  actual  friend  of  the  deceased, 
can  never  rise  to  the  height  of  the  agony 
of  the  poet  who  describes  his  virtues. 
To  the  majority  of  readers  such  outpour- 
ings will  seem  exaggerated,  which  to  a 
friend  are  only  natural,  and  a  debt  due 
from  the  survivor.  But  in  this  task  — 
that  of  bringing  the  stranger  and  unim- 
passioned  reader  abreast  of  your  own 
feelings — lies  the  very  pith  and  proof  of 
execution;  and  the  author  who  succeeds 
best  in  this  respect  will  in  the  opinion  of 
many  be  entitled  to  bear  the  palm,  for  the 
effort  is  made  under  great  disadvantage, 
and  is  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  tour 
de  force.  We  fancy  we  rather  like  the 
character  of  Milton's  subject  best,  from 
what  he  has  recorded  of  him.  There  is 
more  reality,  and  we  can  grasp  the  man, 
while  Tennyson's  outline  is  but  a  faint 
and  subdued  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
Shelley  has  succeeded  best  in  exalting 
the  man  he  celebrates.  We  certainly 
think  Keats  a  far  greater  being  after  read- 
ing the  "Adonais,"  than  merely  from 
having  read  the  "  Endymion."  We  are 
also  able  to  read  it  through  at  a  sitting, 
though  we  may  feel  startled  by  the  audac- 
ity and  thrilled  with  emotion  — sometimes 
even  unpleasantly;  but  Tennyson's  trib- 
ute is  better  taken  up  from  time  to  time 
and  read  in  detached  parts.  This  how- 
ever does  not  testify  to  any  dulness  — 
certainly  not  to  any  want  of  power,  but 
rather  to  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the 
matter.  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  same  quality  that  Dr.  John- 
son complained  of  in  "  Paradise  Lost  "  — 
the  insistance  as  regards  a  moral  end  and 
aim ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  the  "  In  Memo- 
riam" is  a  memento  mori  throughout. 
Once  more  recurring  to  Greek  parallels, 
we  would  just  observe,  that  the  injunction 


free  from  the  materialism  of  sentiment  which  abounds 
both  in  Dante  and  Milton,  a  quality  certainly  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  classic  influence,  as  the  tendency  of 
the  ancients  was,  not  to  give  a  material  form  to  ideas, 
but  to  spiritualize  material  things. 
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to  remember  our  latter  end  was  not  a  pre- 
dominant theme  with  the  Hellenic  race; 
but  something  akin  to  it  was  always  crop- 
ping up  in  their  proverbial  sayings,  and 
finds  frequent  repetition  in  their  dramas: 
this  was  the  injunction,  firj^ei'  oliill^eLv —  do 
not  put  your  trust  in  the  certain  duration 
of  human  happiness.  Yet  the  Greeks 
were  a  people  the  very  reverse  of  grave, 
cheerful  in  spirit,  though  given  to  reflec- 
tion. 

In  respect  of  good  English,  nothing  can 
be  more  perfect  and  choice  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  "In  Memoriam;"  but  this 
is  a  quality  in  which  Tennyson  has  al- 
ways been  supreme  among  his  fellows 
and  contemporaries.  We  have  no  objec- 
tionable neologisms,  still  less  anything 
that  shows  the  trace  of  carelessness; 
though  we  think  that  the  longer  he  lives 
the  more  does  he  incline  to  fall  back  on 
standard  archaisms,  for  which  there  was 
not  the  slightest  need,  inasmuch  as  the 
language  of  his  earliest  poems  is  almost 
faultless  in  its  perfection.  We  even 
sometimes  fancy  that  this  resort  to  ar- 
chaic modes  of  expression  —  this  frequent 
search  for  the 

Outstretched  metre  of  an  antique  song  — 

has  not  added  either  to  tlje  force  or  ease 
of  his  later  efforts.  Our  modern  lan- 
guage is  quite  rich  and  powerful  enough 
to  do  its  work;  and  we  must  remember 
that  Shakespeare  has  laid  it  down  in  one 
of  his  sonnets,  not  that  old  rhyme  is  beau- 
tiful, but  that  the  subject  itself  —  "  beauty 
makes  beautiful  old  rhyme."  We  think 
also  there  is  something  resembling  an 
excess  of  caution  exhibited  in  his  later 
progress,  as  if  he  felt  assured  of  fame 
and  feared  by  a  false  step  to  lose  it.  But 
some  of  these  archaic  turns  are  very 
pleasing,  as  where  he  alludes  in  the  "In 
Men^oriam  "  to  the  charm  of  friendly  rec- 
ognition, when  the  lost  one,  on  his  imag- 
ined return. 

Should  strike  a  sudden  hand  in  mine, 
And  ask  a  thousand  things  of  home. 

Here  again  follows  fine  language  where 
the  thought  is  somewhat  obscure,  if  in- 
deed it  is  not  commonplace, — 

O  me  !  what  profits  it  to  put 

An  idle  case  ?     If  Death  were  seen 
At  first  as  Death,  Love  had  not  been, 

Or  been  in  narrowest  working  shut. 

If  the  reflection  means  more  than  that  the 
sigiit  of  life  is  always  more  lovely  than 
death,  the  force  of  the  idea  is  not  at  first 
apparent;    and   further   consideration   of 


the  subject  does  not  add  either  to  the 
truth  or  pith  of  the  observation.  Involu- 
tions of  language  indeed  are  always  justi- 
fied by  the  deep  workings  of  the  spirit,  as 
in  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  or  where  the  mind 
of  Achilles  is  described  as  being  divided 
between  two  opposing  impulses,*  when, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  he  debates 
with  himself  whether  or  not  he  will  kill 
Agamemnon  for  his  insolence,  and  his 
indecision  is  only  solved  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Pallas  Athena.  We  must  always 
remember  also  that  language  is  only  the 
reflex  of  the  antecedent  thought,  whiclx  is 
really  the  important  thing  to  consider. 

We  can  almost  fancy  that  Tennyson 
had  a  reminiscence  of  Shelley  when  he 
makes  the  following  allusion  to  the  denial 
of  a  future  life,  and  that  all  we  see  is  but 

Fantastic  beauty  ;  such  as  lurks 
In  some  wild  Poet,  when  he  works 
Without  a  conscience  or  an  aim. 

One  objection  to  the  work  consists  in 
the  desultoriness  of  the  reflections,  which 
are  not  linked  together;  but  this  is  a 
fault  also  in  the  "  Adonais,"  and  perhaps 
is  allowable  in  order  to  diversify  the  sub- 
ject. The  following  passage  may  aptly 
be  compared  with  one  of  Shelley's:  — 

But  thou  art  turned  to  something  strange, 
And  I  have  lost  the  links  that  bound 
Thy  changes  ;  here  upon  the  ground, 

No  more  partaker  of  thy  change. 

This  is  a  fine  poetic  turn ;  for  a  more 
prosaic  writer  would  have  put  the  senti- 
ment inversely,  and  said  of  the  dead,  not 
of  the  living,  that  he  partook  no  more  of 
change.  The  living  man  remains  here 
as  it  were  stationary  in  solitary  mourn- 
ing, while  the  departed  spirit  is  passing 
through,  it  may  be,  a  host  of  incompre- 
hensible changes.  But  the  reader  is 
never  left,  even  for  a  moment,  without 
good  and  sound  advice  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, and  accordingly  he  is  exhorted :  — 

Hold  thou  the  good  :  define  it  well : 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

No  encouragement  therefore  must  be 
given  to  self-dependent  thought;  man 
must  have  a  guide,  and  a  good  one,  to 
curb  the  "sins  of  will"  and  "the  defects 
of  doubt."  Contrast  this  with  one  of 
Shelley's  wild  outbreaks  of  complaint:  — 

♦  Iliad.  I.  188-9 : 

hv  6e  ol  }fTop 
GTTjdeaaLv  Tuaaioiat  dLuvdixa  fxepfx^pc^ev. 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  formal  attempt  in  the  Greek 
language  to  analyze  a  conception. 
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Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ?  of  what 

scene 
The  actors  or  spectators  ? 

To  this  he  finds  no  adequate  answer,  but 
simply  concludes  that 

As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are 

green. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the 
morrow, 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake 
year  to  sorrow. 

Even  the  melody  is  incomparable,  and  so 
soothing  that  we  are  almost  lulled  by  it  to 
forget  the  harshness  of  the  sentiment. 
But  Tennyson  deals  with  the  hand  of 
affliction  differently,  and,  personifying  the 
sentiment,  he  asks  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  lover :  — 

O  Sorrow,  wilt  thou  live  with  me 
No  casual  mistress,  but  a  wife. 
My  bosom  friend  and  half  of  life  j 

As  I  confess  it  needs  must  be  ? 

Here  Shelley  would  have  made  Sorrow 
reply,  most  probably  with  great  harsh- 
ness, and  at  least  he  would  have  pursued 
the  theme,  arguing  the  po'mt pro  and  con./ 
but  in  Tennyson's  case  Sorrow  so  invoked 
makes  no  sign,  and  the  poet  passes  on  to 
a  new  theme.  On  another  occasion  we 
have  something  that  takes  us  back  to 
Lycidas ;  for  both  subjects  seem  to  have 
dreamed  of  greatness  :  — 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame, 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults, 
And  self-infolds  the  large  results 

Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  name. 

But  still  abundant  space  is  left  for  human 
deeds  in  endless  ages:  the  world  there- 
fore should  not  grudge  the  loss  of  one 
who  might  have  left  his  mark  had  he  lived 
a  little  longer. 

In  these  days,  when  the  critical  faculty 
is  so  busily  at  work  to  detect  plagiarisms 
in  authors,  perhaps  the  least  of  any  liable 
to  such  a  charge,  it  has  just  struck  us 
here  to  ask,  how  much  Henry  Heine,  who, 
we  see,  is  again  coming  into  favor,  owed 
to  his  frequent  perusal  of  Shelley  —  we 
do  not  refer  to  his  unpleasant  flippancy 
regarding  things  divine,  for  Shelley  on 
that  ground  was  never  flippant,  but  as 
regards  his  language  and  ideas.  What 
reader  of  Heine  has  not  been  struck  with 
that  beautiful  image  in  his  works,  when, 
watching  by  the  seaside  the  skies  of  Hol- 
land fleeting  overhead,  he  speaks  of  the 
fleecy  clouds  as  "daughters  of  the  air"? 
And  yet  the  idea  had  been  far  better  ex- 
pressed by  Shelley  long  before  in  "  The 
Revolt  of  Islam,"  — 
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The  ethereal  shapes  .  . 

those  fair  daughters, 
The  clouds,  of  Sun  and  Ocean. 

There  is  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  an 
obvious  loss  of  harmony  in  Tennyson's 
later  works  —  "  Maud,"  and  the  "  Idylls  " 
—  as  compared  with  what  he  now,  in  his 
safe  elevation,  would  perhaps  call  his  Ju- 
venilia. This  want  oi  harmony  is  still 
more  apparent  in  his  dramas,  where  there 
is  even  a  lack  of  cadence  as  compared 
with  the  great  masters  of  that  art.  And 
yet,  if  we  remember  well,  the  ring  of  his 
early  verse  was  sweetly  melodious,  free 
in  its  movement,  soothing,  and  sometimes 
even  stirring,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  thought 
a  good  ballad  should  always  stir  us  — "as 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."  If  we  still 
have  power,  and  that  is  undeniable,  we 
also  miss  that  quaint  and  quiet  elegance, 
which  was  both  original  and  natural. 
This  marked  change  unquestionably  re- 
sults from  the  causes  we  have  mentioned. 
After  the  "In  Memoriam,"  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson became  a  learned  and  almost  meta- 
physical poet.  His  epic  treatment  of  the 
legend  of  King  Arthur,  compared  even 
with  Dryden's  dithyrambic  contribution, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  sympathetically 
moving.  A  national  poet,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, might  Ifere  have  warmed  himself 
up  into  saying  something  about  the  val- 
iant resistance  made  by  his  countrymen  — 
might  possibly  have  made  it  the  primary 
motive.  We  have  indeed  a  beautiful  and 
graphic  picture  of  ancient  chivalry,  and 
perhaps  as  fine  a  moral  tone  as  pervades 
the  Odyssey  itself ;  but  we  have  no 
enthusiasm.  The  author  .of  "  CEnone  " 
and  the  "Ulysses"  was  quite  equal  to 
have  accorded  us  that ;  but  we  never  hear 
the  tones  of  the  lyre,  which  either  among 
gods  or  men  is  always  supposed  to  be  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  verse,  and 
indeed  an  instrument  which  a  poet  should 
never  have  out  of  his  hand.  The  effect 
of  this,  the  greatest  effort  of  his  muse,  is 
certainly  not  spirit-stirring.  All  through- 
out, though  figures  and  images  of  beauty 
pass  and  repass  before  us,  is  still 

Sad,  high,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe. 

It  is  not  our  business  here  to  criticise 
the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  but  the  gen- 
eral conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a 
sound  and  unique  performance  —  a  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  picture  ot  a  possible 
mediaeval  society.  The  personages  are 
not  only  heroic,  but  regal,  and  stand  apart 
from  ordinary  mortals  in  their  power  of 
passive  endurance  and  the  depth  of  their 
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inner  but  half-suppressed  emotions.  Its 
great  originality  is  manifest  from  the  fact 
that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  ex- 
isting epic,  unless  we  might  instance  the 
Nibelmtgenlied.  And  yet  there  is  the 
unmistakable  couleur  locale  of  Britain 
throughout  —  a  Britain,  indeed,  of  the 
imagination,  where  history  furnishes  us 
with  no  clue,  and  yet  where  we  seem  to 
wander  on  not  unfamiliar  ground,  and 
feel  that  we  can  claim  a  sort  of  kinship 
with  the  beings  described.  Here  gems 
abound  in  golden  lines  of  good  counsel, 
where  the  moral  tone  of  the  writer  rises 
above  the  characters  whose  speech  he 
dignifies  by  his  language.  Its  superior- 
ity as  a  pure  poetic  creation  is  at  once 
attested  by  a  comparison  with  the  "King 
Arthur "  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  has  at- 
tempted to  tread  the  same  magic  ground. 

A  want  of  free  expansion  and  a  meas- 
ured slowness  of  movement  are  the  inev- 
itable consequences  of  research,  and  of 
the  habit,  too  much  indulged,  of  psycho- 
logical self-analysis  ;  for  we  all  know  that 
a'  poet  may,  'and  often  does,  exercise  a 
self-analysis  by  dissecting  the  breasts  of 
the  figures  he  passes  in  review.  Both 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  have  done  this 
—  not  designedly,  however  —  and  perhaps 
the  tendency  is  inevitable  in  all  cases. 
Hence  there  is  the  supreme  danger  of 
subsiding  into  mere  monologue,  when  the 
thoughts,  however  good,  do  not  flash  upon 
us  like  the  signal  seen  from  the  watch- 
tower  in  the  "Agamemnon,"  waking  up 
our  sleepy  senses,  but  smoulder  faintly, 
occasionally  springing  into  life,  only  to  be 
soon  lost  in  obscurity,  or  to  become  ex- 
tinct again.  Tennyson's  later  manner  of 
handling  his  themes,  when  we  put  out  of 
sight  the  archaisms,  most  resembles  the 
style  of  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Story  of  Rimini  " 
in  its  dreamy  monotony.  It  is  no  matter  of 
surprise,  therefore,  if  we  are  more  pleased 
when  in  the  "In  Memoriam"  he  takes 
one  parting  look  —  the  last  almost  he  ever 
takes  — at  his  old  loves,  and  brings  them 
again  upon  the  scene.  Thus,  when  he 
describes  the  betrothal,  and  the  marriage 
that  is  to  be,  by  making  it  a  consumma- 
tion in  his  dreams ;  the  putting  on  of  the 
ring, 

The  "  wilt  thou  "  answer'd,  and  again 
The  "  wilt  thou  "  ask'd,  till  out  of  twain 
Her  sweet  "  I  will "  has  made  ye  one ; 

and  the  signing  of  the  names  in  the  parish 
register,  poetically  described  as 

names  which  shall  be  read, 
Mute  symbols  of  a  joyful  morn, 
By  village  eyes  as  yet  unborn  j 
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we  feel  a  little  restored,  and  begin  to 
breathe  more  freely.  But  where  he  gives 
us  the  picture  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom passing  out  in  full  view  of  the  happy 
faces  around,  and  we  are  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the 

maidens  of  the  place, 
That  pelt  us  in  the  porch  with  flowers, 

Tennyson  is  himself  again.  We  fancy 
that  even  now  there  are  some  English 
maidens  who  would  be  inclined  to  pelt 
the  poet-laureate  after  this  very  fashion 
for  keeping  them  so  long  from  visionary 
revivals  of  "  sweet  pale  Margarets  "  and 
"Eleanores,"  and  the  sly  musings  of  Ed- 
win Morris  on  the  subject  of  matrimonial 
delights,  written  when  Alfred  Tennyson 
was  of  opinion  that 

God  made  the  woman  for  the  use  of  man. 

Even  in  an  In  Me?noriam  he  could  no 
more  forget  his  early  tendencies,  than 
could  Shelley  forget  the  dangerous  ground 
he  had  persistently  cultured  even  from 
his  boyhood,  when  in  the  "Adonais"  he 
once  more  gives  us  many  a  reminiscence 
of  his  prevailing  sentiment  regarding  the 
injustice  of  the  providential  ordering  of 
things,  which  he  fancies  he  can  put  right 
after  weakly  brooding  over  thoughts  of 
revenge.  Sometimes  he  attempts,  but 
vainly,  to  find  comfort  in  the  idea  that  a 
happier  change  has  taken  place;  but  the 
effect  is  momentary,  and  he  soon  relapses 
into  the  harshness  of  the  original  strain  :  — 

Peace,  peace !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not 

sleep  — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  — 
'Tis  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife. 
And  in   mad  trance  strike  with  our  spirit's 

knife 
Invulnerable  nothings. 

At  length  by  way  of  self-relief  he  brings 
before  us  a  representation  of  just  retribu- 
tion—  the  last  consolation  of  the  unfortu- 
nate :  — 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal 

thought. 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.     Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 
Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot, 
Arose  ;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved  : 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  as  a  thing  re- 
proved. 

Here  we  have  unmistakably  the  tones  of 
the  lyre,  as  well  as  sublimity  and  poetic 
indignation. 
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It  will  be  apparent  to  all  readers  that 
these  three  monodies  bring  out  all  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  several 
poets:  in  Milton,  the  irrepressible  ten- 
dency to  classicism  ;  in  Shelley,  the  ever- 
recurring  protest  against  eternal  laws  ;  in 
Tennyson,  the  beauty  and  the  consolation 
of  self-examination.  The  exercise,  uncon- 
sciously to  the  authors  themselves,  throws 
on  their  page  the  fierce  light  of  that  evi- 
dence which  consists  in  a  personal  cross- 
examination.  In  truth,  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  an  In  Memoriam  seems 
to  be,  to  unfold  by  a  gradual  process,  not 
the  nature  of  the  persons  of  whom  they 
themselves  profess  to  descant,  but  to  lay 
open  to  view  their  own  spiritual  personal- 
ity. Tennyson,  as  we  have  said,  nowhere 
betrays  his  prevailing  faculty,  which  has 
become  even  more  predominant  with  time, 
more  than  here.  Arthur  Henry  Hallam 
is  a  mere  shadow;  so  also  is  John  Keats, 
there  being  hardly  any  direct  allusion  to 
the  personality  of  the  latter  except  where 
Shelley  denounces  Gifford,  not  indeed  by 
name,  but  by  poetic  prosopopoeia,  as  the 
"  noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name," 
and  the  hand  that  had  unstrung  "  the  sil- 
ver lyre  "  forever  —  a  delusion  which  has 
long  since  been  dissipated.  The  review 
of  Keats's  works,  which  appeared  so  many 
years  ago  in  the  pages  of  the  Quaj'terly, 
was  in  reality  sound  and  just,  though  per- 
haps rather  sternly  just,  as  was  always 
the  case  with  Gifford,  who  did  good  ser- 
vice in  his  day  by  sweeping  aside  the 
swarm  of  petty  aspirants  to  fame,  who 
obstructed  the  march  of  the  greater  poets 
of  the  generation.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  author  of  "  Endymion  "  was  dying  of 
slow  consumption  long  before  that  review 
was  written,  and  that  he  went  to  Italy  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  However  this 
may  be,  it  does  not  affect  what  we  have 
affirmed,  namely,  that  an  /;/  Memoriam 
not  only  affords  a  good  example  by  which 
we  may  test  the  powers  of  a  poet,  but  also 
presents  to  view  all  his  leading  character- 
istics, and  discloses  what  we  would  call  the 
indoles  animi^  for  in  his  confessions  of 
sorrow  the  writer  cannot  help  removing 
the  conventional  robe  which  wraps  him  as 
an  individual.  It  is  perhaps  a  useful  ex- 
ercise, therefore,  in  a  critical  point  of 
view,  to  compare  these  several  produc- 
tions with  one  another.  We  think  that 
such  an  examination  tends  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
writers,  and  if  you  would  really  know 
them,  it  is  there  that  we  should  look.  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  casual  and  spar- 
ing quotations  we  have  given,  that  Ten- 


nyson mainly  differs  from  Shelley  —  who, 
be  it  remembered,  was  almost  a  contem- 
porary—  in  that,  if  he  starts  doubts,  he 
at  once  proceeds  to  exorcise  them  by  rea- 
son and  religion  ;  while  the  other  scatters 
at  his  wild  will  a  dangerous  seed,  which 
in  some  breasts  may  ripen  into  the  same 
species  of  suffering  as  he  himself  expe- 
rienced throughout  .his  short  but  fitful 
existence.  Yet  Shelley,  as  we  all  know, 
could  be  tender  and  even  harmlessly  play- 
ful when  his  good  daemon  was  by  his  side. 
What  more  artless  image  can  be  found  in 
the  whole  realm  of  poetry,  than  that  by 
which  he  so  gently  reproaches  the  lady 
whose  attractions  were  too  powerful  for 
him?  — 

Sweet  lamp !   my  raoth-like  muse  hath  burnt 
his  wings ! 

So,  Shelley  is  all  nature  —  nature's  very 
self  indeed.  He  never  shuts  himself  up 
in  the  unexpansive  embodiments  of  his 
own  self-worship  ;  but,  like  a  true  son  of 
antiquity,  manifests  by  endless  evolutions 
his  far-stretching  kinship  with  humanity 
—  ei»ring  spirit  though  he  be.  The  tear 
which  he  drops  upon  the  bier  of  Keats  at 
the  close  of  the  "  Adonais  "  is  at  once  sin- 
cere, generous,  and  affectionate,  though 
terribly  ominous  of  his  own  impending 
fate  :  — 

Go  thou  to  Rome,  —  at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness  ; 

Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access. 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is 
spread. 

Here  rests  Keats,  contemplated  by  "the 
starlight  smile  of  children,"  in  the  tomb 
which  this  brother  poet  and  others  had 
raised  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  But 
Shelley  had  unconsciously  constructed  a 
monument  for  himself,  and  within  one 
short  year  he  found  almost  the  same  grave 
as  his  friend,  near 

one  keen  pyramid  with  wedge  sublime, 

the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius,  in  that  spot 
which  the  Roman  Church,  jealous  of  all 
encroachment  on  its  own  God's-acre,  has 
set  apart  as  the  last  resting-place  for 
those  pilgrims  of  our  race  whom  the  hand 
of  death  may  have  struck  down  while  con- 
templating the  wonders  of  this  classic 
land.  But  if  there  was  no  tragic  ending 
in  the  subject  of  the  "Adonais,"  as  in 
the  "  Lycidas,"  Shelley  made  it  so  by  the 
accident  of  his  own  sudden  and  unfore- 
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seen  death  in  the  stormy  Bay  of  Spezzia, 
where  he  was  snatched  away  literally 

Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneal'd, 
With  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head. 

A  weariness  of  life,  akin  to  a  sickness 
unto  death,  is  painfully  visible  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  "  Adonais."  The  poet  invites 
all  to  seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the 
tomb,  and  asks  :  — 

What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my 
heart  ? 

Thy  hopes  are  gone  before  :  from  all  things 
here 
They  have  departed;  thou  shouldst  now  de- 
part ! 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  when  men's 
speeches  shall  have  become  more  char- 
itable, and  they  have  learnt  to  forgive,  but 
not  to  forget,  and  when  the  "  next  ages  " 
shall  have  arrived,  —  although  the  full 
vindication  can  never  be — the  fame  of 
Shelley  as  a  poet  will  enlarge  into  a  riper 
maturity  and  become  in  a  measure  purified 
by  time.  It  is  to  him,  rather  than  to  MHl- 
ton,  that  we  would  prefer  to  attach  the 
description  of  a  poet's  place  —  a  soul 
which,  as  a  star,  might  fittingly  dwell 
apart.  In  any  case,  whatever  his  faults, 
England  must  ever  be  proud  of  his  genius, 
and  proud  too  of  having  produced  three 
poems  /n  Alemoriam  unmatched  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  subject 
chosen  is  indeed  a  fitting  one,  for  England 
is  the  land  of  relics  :  nowhere  are  effusions 
more  generously  accorded  to  the  memory 
of  departed  friendship,  and  nowhere  are 
monuments  more  venerated  or  better  pre- 
served. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
MADAME  DE   KRUDENER. 

L' amour-propre  est  de  tous  les  contraires ;  .  .  .  il  est 
sincere  et  dissimul^.  —  De  la  Rochefoucauld. 

PART   II. 

Surrounded  by  the  literary  society  of 
Paris,  Madame  de  Kriidener  began  her- 
self to  write.  Her  first  essay  was  the 
composition  of  some  very  mediocre  verses, 
which  she  submitted  to  a  friend's  revision. 
"  Revise  them  !  "  was  the  answer.  "  Who 
could  ?  The  whole  thing  would  have  to 
be  written  over  again  !  "  She  next  tried 
fiction,  at  first  not  very  successfully. 
Sometimes,  if  the  agreeable  sound  of  a 
word  took  her  fancy,  without  reference  to 
the  sense  she  would  use  it.     For  instance, 
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in  her  story  "The  Cabane  des  Lataniers" 
(the  very  name  of  which  was  a  blunder 
of  the  kind)  she  wrote  about  les  cojtrlis 
harmonieitx.  ^'Les  conrlis  harmonieux,''^ 
said  one  of  her  friends,  "do  you  know 
what  courlis  (curlews)  are  ?  "  "  Yes,  of 
course,"  was  the  quick  reply,  "they  are 
birds,  to  he  sure."  "  Not  at  all,"  was  the 
serious  answer,  to  the  lady's  complete 
discomfiture.  "I  assure  you  they  are  a 
sort  of  large  fish."  Whereupon,  the  au- 
thoress took  refuge  in  silence,  not  sure 
enough  of  her  ground  to  venture  to  dis- 
pute further. 

Two  months  after  her  husband's  death 
she  began  to  think  seriously  again  of  her 
old  dreams  of  a  country  life,  and,  after 
some  hesitation  in  favor  of  Geneva,  de- 
cided to  settle  near  Lyons,  where  a  house 
which  suited  her  was  to  be  had  cheap. 
"  Dear  friend,"  she  wrote  to  Dr.  Gay,  a 
young  man  she  meant  to  protect  and  in- 
troduce to  her  friends,  "  I  like  to  tell 
myself  that  in  the  qualities  and  noble  vir- 
tues I  find  in  you  this  soul  of  mine,  ever 
hungering  for  enthusiasm,  will  find  food 
for  enthusiastic  admiration.  ...  As  to 
my  affairs,  the  emperor  promises  to  pay 
all  my  late  husband's  debts  ;  so  that  in 
that  respect  I  am  free,  and  I  inherit, 
moreover,  property  of  his  which,  added  to 
what  I  have  of  my  own,  will  give  me  a 
very  handsome  fortune.  I  want  to  buy  a 
small  property  near  Lyons,  where  I  hope 
sometimes  to  see  my  friends,  and  you  also, 
dear  Gay,  amongst  them.  The  winters 
we  will  spend  in  Paris.  .  .  .  You  will  al- 
ways find  here  your  own  room,  fruit  from 
my  garden,  milk  from  my  cow,  and  fish 
from  the  Saone,  which  runs  beneath  your 
bedroom  window.  .  .  .  Only  thirty  thou- 
sand francs  is  asked  for  the  place,  and 
the  house  alone  is  worth  more.  .  .  ." 

The  purchase  was  effected,  and  the 
move  to  Paris  for  the  winter  season  was 
deferred,  in  the  hope  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Kriidener  would  consent  to  marry  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  in  every 
respect  a  suitable  match,  whom  she  had 
refused,  as  well  as  other  suitors,  because 
she  feared  marriage  would  separate  her 
from  her  mother.  The  winter  was  a  gay 
one  for  the  newly  made  widow,  who  was 
more  admired  than  ever  in  the  shawl- 
dance,  with  her  daughter  Juliette  as  her 
partner.  "  I  am  quite  an  dlegante  here," 
she  wrote  to  one  of  her  friends,  "in  my 
old  horripios^  as  Vallin  calls  them  ;  the 
old  Turkish  and  Persian  dresses,  and  the 
lace  and  diamonds,  give  me  the  kind  of 
air  such  things  do  give."  The  composi- 
tion of  "  Valdrie  "  also  belongs   to  this 
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winter,  the  manuscript  of  whicli  was  sub- 
mitted to  literary  friends,  and  carefully 
revised  and  corrected  according  to  their 
criticism. 

In  spite  of  all  her  faults,  Madame  de 
Kriidener  had  real  virtues.  She  was  kind 
to  her  dependants,  affectionate  to  her 
children  and  stepdaughter,  faithful  to  her 
friends  of  either  sex.  She  had,  it  is  true, 
a  predilection  for  exercising  her  influence 
upon  men,  and  generally  had  in  her  reti- 
nue a  male  friend  ;  but  although  various 
persons  in  succession  held  this  position, 
the  predecessor's  place  in  her  good  offices 
was  never  usurped  by  the  successor,  and 
she  owed  her  power  over  others  as  much, 
probably,  in  the  long  run  to  her  genuine 
kindliness  of  heart  as  to  the  living  spell 
of  her  presence,  which  caused  her  faults 
to  be  forgotten  in  the  charms  of  her  fasci- 
nating grace.  It  is  difficult  always,  and 
especially  in  relationships  between  men 
and  women,  to  distinguish  between  influ- 
ence and  fascination,  even  where  there 
are  great  discrepancies  of  age  and  posi- 
tion, but  if  Madame  de  Kriidener's  vanity 
did  falsify  her  power  over  others,  that 
power,  whatever  its  source,  was  never 
•exerted  ruthlessly,  and  her  admirers  never 
became  her  victims. 

Yet  it  is  difficult,  amidst  the  freaks  of 
her  fantastic  capacity  for  self-deception, 
even  upon  the  poor  plea  of  that  all  pervad- 
ing capacity,  to  excuse  her  last  desertion 
of  her  husband,  or  to  believe  in  her  having 
been  sincere  when  she  exercised  her  tal- 
ent for  description  by  drawing  those  im- 
aginative portraits  of  him  which  caused 
it  to  be  said  "she  never  remembered  his 
existence  except  when  she  wanted  to  make 
a  portrait  of  him ;  "  and  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  believe  she  really  deluded  herself  as  to 
the  means  she  used  to  introduce  "  Valerie  " 
to  the  world.  The  book,  which  compe- 
tent critics  have  not  hesitated  to  compare 
with  Madame  de  Lafayette's  "  Princesse 
de  Cloves"  for  exquisite  simplicity  and 
purity  of  style,  intrinsically  deserved  suc- 
cess. But  Madame  de  Kriidener  had 
heard  and  believed  that  no  work  of  an 
unknown  writer  could  afford  to  stake  its 
reception  simply  upon  its  merit,  and  she 
selected  a  certain  number  of  her  acquaint- 
ances to  puff  and  advertise  her  book,  chief 
amongst  whom  was  Dr.  Gay.  The  literary 
world  was  to  be  worked  up  to  the  proper 
pitch  of  excitement  before  "  Valdrie  "  ap- 
peared. The  author  was  to  be  talked  of 
and  asked  for.  "I  have  something  to 
ask  you,"  she  wrote  to  Gay;  "  have  some 
good  verses  made  for  our  friend  Sidonia" 
(Sidonia,  the  heroine  of  the  "Cabane  des 
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Lataniers,"  was,  like  Valerie,  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  author.)  "  These  verses, 
which  I  am  sure  I  need  not  urgently  rec- 
ommend to  your  good  offices,  should  be 
simply  headed  'To  Sidonia,'  and  will  de- 
mand why  she  dwells  in  the  provinces, 
why  she  hides  her  grace,  her  talent,  in 
retreat.  Does  not  her  success  call  her  to 
Paris,  where  her  grace  and  talent  would 
receive  the  admiration  they  deserve? 
Your  enchanting  dancing  has  been  de- 
scribed'''' (in  '•  Delphine"),  "but  who  can 
describe  exactly  what  it  is  in  you  which 
attracts  notice?  .  .  .  My  dear  friend,"  she 
goes  on,  "to  your  friendship  I  confide 
this  task.  For  Sidonia  I  blush,  because 
I  know  her  modesty,  and  you,  too,  know 
that  vanity  is  no  fault  of  hers.  I  have,  of 
course,  reasons  more  important  than  any 
motives  of  petty  vanity  about  her  for  ask- 
ing you  to  have  these  verses  made,  and 
made  at  once.  Lay  special  stress  on  her 
living  in  retirement,  and  that  in  Paris 
alone  is  real  appreciation  found.  Take 
care  no  one  finds  you  out,  and  have  the 
verses,  if  possible,  printed  in  an  evening 
paper;  pay  for  the  insertion  and  send  me 
the  paper  at  once,  or  if  the  paper  will  not 
take  the  verses  send  them  to  me  and  I 
will  have  them  printed  here.  It  is  a  fact 
that  Sidonia  was  the  model  for  the  dance 
in  'Delphine;'  read  it,  because  it  will 
please  you,  but  mind  the  verses  do  not 
say  w^^r^  the  dancing  was  described.  .  .  . 
You  will  much  oblige  your  friend,  who 
will  explain  all  when  we  meet.  You  know 
her  love  of  solitude  and  retirement,  you 
know  how  little  she  cares  for  praise,  but 
you  will  be  doing  her  real  service.  ...  If 
you  see  Madame  de  Vertamy,  tell  her  you 
have  heard  from  rae ;  she  is  a  charming 
woman,  and  may  be  of  use  to  you,  for  she 
knows  a  great  many  people,  and  if  you 
say  I  send  her  my  kindest  regards,  I  am 
sure  she  will  receive  you  very  cordially. 
.  .  .  I  cannot  tell  you,  my  excellent  friend, 
how  eagerly  I  desire  to  contribute  to  your 
acquisition  of  the  reward  your  talents  and 
virtues  deserve.  .  .  .  You  will  introduce 
me  to  La  Harpe,  I  will  do  what  I  can  with 
B.  de  St.  Pierre,  Chateaubriand,  and  oth- 
ers, and  we  shall  succeed  because  pure 
intentions  always  succeed.  .  .  ."  In  the 
next  letter  she  says,  "  Sidonia  is  deeply 
pious ;  .  .  .  the  verses  .  .  .  must  not  say 
'her  talent  for  dancing  has  been  de- 
scribed,' but  merely  'a  skilful  hand  has 
described  your  dancing;  your  success  is 
known,'  etc." 

The  result  of  all  this  contrivance  was 
'■'■Une  El^gie,^  which  Sidonia  approved, 
and  for  which,  after  discovering  it  unex- 
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pectedly  in  a  newspaper,  she  wrote  to 
thank  Dr.  Gay,  and  to  ask  for  a  little 
more  of  his  aid.  "  Could  you  see  De- 
lille  ?  his  verses  are  so  charmins;;  it 
would  not  matter  how  worthless  they  were, 
they  would  be  useful  to  Sidonia,  and  you 
know  how  I  love  Sidonia.  The  world  is 
so  stupid  that  it  is  only  by  charlatanism 
of  this  kind  that  one  can  really  help  a 
friend." 

Like  the  first  letter,  this  one  wound  up 
with  the  promise  of  a  useful  introduction. 
This  time  the  reward  offered  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  gentleman  who  acted  the 
charlatan's  part  in  the  comedy  was  a  let- 
ter to  Chateaubriand.  Every  letter  al- 
luded to  "Delphine,"  and  she  wrote  of 
her  own  popularity  at  Lyons,  and  of  the 
great  merit  of  her  novel.  But  when  the 
book  actually  issued  from  the  printers' 
hands,  unable  any  longer  to  contain  her- 
self, she  went  to  Paris  to  invent  fresh 
ways  of  furthering  the  success  of  "Va- 
lerie." She  would,  for  instance,  drive  up 
to  some  fashionable  shop,  and  imposing 
upon  the  attendants  with  her  unmistaka- 
ble air  of  the  great  world,  but  carefully 
concealing  her  name,  she  would  ask  for 
hat,  feathers,  scarfs,  or  ribbons  a  la  Va- 
lerie. The  shopman,  ashamed  of  his  own 
ignorance,  and  abashed  by  her  assurance, 
would  perhaps  produce  some  article  which 
he  was  quite  willing  to  sell  as  being  what 
the  lady  wanted.  Or,  if  a  shop  girl  con- 
fessed that  she  had  never  heard  of  "  Va- 
Idrie,"  the  lady  would  compassionate  her 
and  advise  her  to  try  and  get  the  book. 
Then  Madame  de  Kriidener  would  inno- 
cently tell  her  friends  of  the  purchases  a 
la  Valerie  she  had  made,  and  thus  the 
news  of  the  great  vogue  of  the  work  was 
soon  spread  all  over  the  town,  whilst  the 
author  watched  the  success  of  her  ma- 
noeuvres, and  wrote  confidentially  to  her 
friend  JVladame  Armand,  "  In  Paris,  with- 
out charlatanry,  one  gets  nothing." 

In  1805  she  went  to  Riga,  and  the  great 
event  of  her  conversion  took  place.  It 
was  sudden,  as  might  be  expected.  She 
was  depressed  by  the  Livonian  climate  as 
usual,  she  was  weary,  she  had  nothing  to 
do,  she  was  thirty-nine,  her  face  began  to 
show  the  traces  of  years.  One  autumn 
day  she  was  standing  at  the  window  watch- 
ing the  clouds  flying  across  the  dull  sky 
chased  by  the  wind,  and  wishing  for  some- 
thing or  anything  to  make  her  forget  the 
weariness  of  existence,  and  give  her  nerves 
the  relief  of  some  excitement.  A  gentle- 
man passed,  whom  she  recognized  as  an 
old  admirer  :  she  bowed  and  signed  to 
him,  hoping  he  would  come  in  ;  he  looked 


up,  gave  a  start  as  if  surprised  to  see  her, 
raised  his  hat,  and  then  instantly  fell  down 
dead.  Whatever  the  latent  disease  which 
had  thus  with  such  terrible  suddenness 
caused  his  death,  Madame  de  Kriidener 
believed  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
seizure  was  surprise  at  seeing  her.  She 
was  this  time  moved  with  genuine  emo- 
tion, and  spent  several  days  in  a  state  of 
utter  mental  and  physical  prostration. 
She  shut  herself  up  in  a  dark  room,  and 
stayed  in  bed,  and  emerged  from  her  re- 
tirement with  a  determination  to  alter  the 
whole  tenor  of  her  own  life,  and  with  an 
assumed  mission  to  convert  the  world. 

After  this  event  her  biography  scarcely 
differs  from  that  of  thousands  of  other 
evangelical  biographies,  until  it  began  to 
dawn  upon  her  that  she  had  a  peculiar 
call  to  evangelize  the  world  through  the 
heart  of  her  sovereign.  The  chief  field 
of  her  labor,  prior  to  her  connection  with 
Alexander,  was  Baden,  but  her  residence 
was  never  fixed  ;  there  was  a  great  change 
in  her  exterior  life,  but  none  in  her  char- 
acter. Her  letters,  written  with  a  view  to 
convert  the  friends  of  former  days,  are 
full  of  characteristic  self-discussion  — one 
notably,  in  which  she  gives  a. full  descrip- 
tion of  a  suitor  for  her  hand,  his  fortune, 
his  periodical  visits  to  the  southern 
climates  she  had  always  been  so  fond  of, 
and  his  general  eligibility  —  all  refused 
without  secrecy,  that  her  retirement  from 
the  world  might  not  seem  like  a  case  of 
sour  grapes. 

She  fell  under  the  influence  of  an 
ecstatic  named  Maria  Kummrin,  who  pre- 
tended to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
of  a  pastor,  M.  Fontaine,  who  turned  out 
afterwards  to  be  an  impostor,  and  these 
persons  for  their  own  ends  played  upon 
her  generosity  and  her  imaginatiou.  She 
soon  persuaded  herself,  especially  after  a 
visit  she  paid  to  Jung  Stilling,  that  she 
was  one  of  those  beings  to  whom  impres- 
sions are  mysteriously  conveyed  without 
the  agency  of  the  senses.  She  prophesied, 
she  predicted,  she  preached,  she  talked, 
she  wrote.  The  queen  of  Prussia,  the 
empress  of  Russia,  Queen  Hortense  re- 
ceived her,  and  attested  to  the  consoling 
influence  of  her  exhortations.  The  poor 
as  well  as  the  great  thronged  her,  and  for 
each  she  had  a  special  word  which  thrilled 
the  imagination  and  captivated  the  mind. 
Her  prophecies  seemed  to  be  fulfilled, 
her  charity  was  unlimited;  for  although  a 
total  want  of  order  and  method  was  always 
bringing  her  to  the  verge  of  penury,  one 
friendly  hand  or  another  would  bring  relief, 
in  time  to  prevent  a  catastrophe. 
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But  in  1814  a  great  mission  began  to 
unfold  itself  to  her.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  was  just  over,  and  there  was  peace, 
but  the  air  was  still  only  with  the  stillness 
which  comes  before  a  storm,  and  Madame 
de  Kriidener  began  to  predict  that  the 
"  white  lilies  of  France,  which  should 
have  called  mankind  to  the  love  of  God, 
to  purity  and  repentance,  had  appeared 
only  to  disappear,"  and  that  France, 
"which  should,  according  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Eternal,  have  been  saved  through 
the  cross  which  conquered  her,  should 
be  chastised."  The  chosen  instrument  of 
chastisement  was  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  her  mission  to  announce  his  to  him. 
"You  would  like,"  she  wrote  to  one  of 
her  disciples,  a  young  lady  at  the  court 
of  Russia,  "  to  tell  me  much  about  the 
deep  beauty  of  the  emperor's  soul.  I 
think  that  already  I  know  a  great  deal 
about  him.  I  have  long  known  that  the 
Lord  will  give  i7te  the  joy  of  seeing  hint. 
,  .  .  I  have  great  things  to  say  to  him,  for 
on  his  account  I  have  experienced  much 
which  the  Lord  alone  can  prepare  his 
heart  to  receive.  "  The  emperor  upon  his 
side  had  also  heard  of  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener, and  his  interest  in  her  had  been 
aroused,  and  for  other  motives  than  curi- 
osity he  desired  to  see  her.  His  mind 
was  essentially  pious,  and  he  was  in  a 
condition  of  great  religious  anxiety.  Re- 
ligious phenomena  always  interested  and 
attracted  him,  and  he  was  also,  possibly, 
like  a  sick  man  who  tries  all  remedies  in 
the  hope  that  the  right  one  may  at  last  be 
discovered.  He  met  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener first  at  Heilbronn,  where,  just  when 
he  was  longing  for  some  pious  friend 
capable  of  consolation,  and  thinkingabout 
what  he  had  heard  of  her,  she  was  an- 
nounced by  his  chamberlain  as  a  lady  who 
insisted,  in  spite  of  all  refusals,  upon  an 
audience. 

She  stayed  with  him  three  hours.  First, 
in  the  dramatic  character  of  a  divine  emis- 
sary, she  reproved  the  disorders  of  his 
past  life,  his  pride,  his  want  of  steadfast- 
ness ;  and  then,  when  she  had  awakened 
in  him  the  memory  of  things  he  strove  in 
vain  to  forget,  and  conjured  up  before 
him  the  dreadful  scene  of  his  father's 
death,  changing  her  manner,  she  used 
persuasion,  and  at  the  close  of  the  long 
interview  she  left  the  emperor,  always 
impressionable,  profoundly  moved  and 
touched.  This  meeting  took  place  imme- 
diately after  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba, 
and  on  the  9th  of  June,  not  much  more 
than  a  week  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
Alexander  wrote  to  Madame  de  Kriidener 
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to  meet  him  again  at  Heidelberg.  He 
told  her  she  would  find  him  lodged  in  a 
little  .house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
which  he  had  chosen  because  he  had 
found  his  '*  banner,  a  cross,  erected  in  the 
garden."  She  obeyed  the  summons,  and, 
leaving  her  daughter  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage with  Monsieur  de  Berckheim,  and 
the  worthy  pastor  Empaytaz,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Fontaine  as  attendant  chaplain,  in 
the  town,  she  hired  a  cottage  in  a  field  for 
herself;  there  was  room  in  it  only  for 
herself,  and  here,  every  other  evening, 
she  received  the  czar  in  a  room  adjoining 
a  shed  where  three  cows  were  stabled, 
and  read  and  expounded  Holy  Scripture 
to  him  often  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

After  Waterloo,  Alexander  left  Heidel- 
berg with  express  injunctions  to  Madame 
de  Kriidener  to  meet  him  in  Paris,  which, 
after  her  daughter's  marriage,  she  did. 
He  was  living  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elysdes, 
and  as  he  wished  her  to  be  near  him, 
she  gave  up  the  rooms  she  took  at  first, 
and  moved  to  35  Faubourg  St.-Honord,  to 
the  Hotel  Montchenu;  Madame  de  Ld- 
zay,  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  lending 
it  to  her,  whilst  she  herself  went  to  nurse 
her  son,  wounded  at  Waterloo. 

The  hotel  garden  opened  into  the 
Champs  Elysdes  by  a  door,  of  which  Alex- 
ander kept  a  key,  that  he  might  visit  Ma- 
dame de  Kriidener  privately  and  alone. 
She  made  it  a  rule  never  to  ask  him  for 
anything  either  for  herself  or  for  others, 
and  probably  owed  her  spiritual  influence 
over  him  in  a  great  measure  to  this  fact. 
She  could  not  inded  refrain  from  telling 
him  of  the  scenes  of  misery  she  had 
passed  through  on  her  way  through  the 
eastern  provinces  of  France,  and  the  em- 
peror sent  relief.  But  when  Madame  de 
Labddoyere  came  and  implored  her  to  ask 
the  czar  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  her  hus- 
band, sentenced  to  death  for  having  de- 
serted to  Napoleon,  she  refused  ;  and  all 
who  came  to  her  with  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing her  good  word  with  the  emperor  were 
disappointed.  For  herself  she  scrupu- 
lously avoided  asking  the  commonest 
favors.  Her  husband  had  received  in 
reward  for  his  services  a  property  which 
he  and  his  heirs  were  to  enjoy  for  a  speci- 
fied term  of  years.  In  similar  circum- 
stances, it  was  usual  in  Russia  for  the 
tenant  or  his  heirs,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  years,  to  solicit  for  a  renewal 
of  the  grant,  and  the  concession  was  al- 
ways made  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
when  the  time  came,  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener preferred  to  lose  the  property  rather 
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than  make  any  petition,  and  the  estate 
lapsed  to  the  crown. 

All  Paris  flocked  to  the  Hotel  Mont- 
chenu,  and  the  prayer  meetings,  which 
took  place  every  evening,  became  the  talk 
of  the  town.  All  kinds  of  exaggerated 
stories  were  told  of  what  was  done  at 
them,  and  Madam  de  Kriidener,  who  in 
point  of  fact  did  not  in  any  way  officiate, 
and  was  simply  present  amongst  the  con- 
gregation in  a  long  dark  robe,  which 
would  have  looked  plain  and  prosaic 
enough  if  any  one  else  had  worn  it,  was 
described  as  a  kind  of  priestess,  half  hid- 
den in  a  sanctuary  veiled  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  congregation.  On  Sundays  she 
went  to  mass  in  the  czar's  chapel  covered 
with  a  white  veil,  and  occupied  a  seat 
specially  reserved  for  her. 

Her  former  associates,  Pastor  Fontaine 
and  Maria  Kummrin,  rejoined  her  in 
Paris,  probably  without  so  much  as  fore- 
warning her,  and  with  the  intention  of  ob- 
taining money  through  her  from  the  czar. 
She  refused  as  usual  to  importune  him, 
and  thus,  thrown  back  upon  their  own  in- 
genuity, they  arranged  between  them  a 
scene  which  they  imagined  would  work 
upon  his  credulity.  Visiting  the  hotel 
one  evening  at  the  usual  hour  he  found 
Kummrin  extended  upon  a  sofa,  motion- 
less, and  apparently  in  a  trance,  and  Fon- 
taine, who  stood  by  her,  beckoned  to  him 
to  stop,  and  told  him  the  woman  was 
charged  to  deliver  a  prophecy  to  him. 
Alexander  sat  down  patiently  to  hear  the 
announcement.  It  was  long  and  very 
roundabout,  and  woundup  with  an  intima- 
tion to  tiie  czar  that  he  was  divinely 
predestinated  to  provide  funds  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Christian  community  in 
Germany. 

The  emperor  saw  through  the  plot,  and 
in  two  days,  through  his  influence,  Fon- 
taine had  left  Paris;  but  at  this  time  he 
certainly  distinguished  between  Madame 
de  Kriidener  and  her  followers,  and 
showed  no  symptoms  of  doubting  her  per- 
fect good  faith. 

"Alexander  is  the  chosen  vessel  of  the 
Lord,  and  I  know  every  detail  of  his  life  — 
I  might  say  his  every  thought,"  she  wrote 
to  an  old  friend.  "  He  comes  here  regu- 
larly, and  I  may  truly  say  the  spiritual 
bond  which  God  formed  between  us  is 
being  strengthened." 

The  emperor  was  to  review  his  troops 
upon  the  loth  of  September  at  the  Camp 
des  Vertus,  in  Champagne,  and  it  was  his 
wish  that  at  the  religious  ceremony  which 
was  to  take  place  after  the  review  Ma- 
dame  de   Kriidener  should   be    present. 
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On  her  journey  to  the  camp  she  stayed  at 
the  Chateau  Deaudouville,  where  a  whole 
day  was  spent  in  prayer,  meditation,  and 
singing  hymns.  The  next  stage  was  to 
Mesnil,  and  here  again  she  was  hospit- 
ably entertained,  as  Alexander's  friend, 
by  M.  de  Pinteville,  and  "all  her  retinue 
followed  her  example  and  preached.  Her 
daughter  preached;  her  son-in-law 
preached  to  the  c>\<\  t^^entilhomine  who  was 
their  host,  and  to  all  the  other  members 
of  his  family;  the  young  lady's  maid 
preached  to  the  old  manservant  of  the 
chateau.  A  few  chance  words,  a  conver- 
sation begun,  no  matter  upon  what  sub- 
ject, or  in  what  place  —  on  doorstep,  stair- 
case, threshold  of  a  room  — turned  into  a 
sermon.  .  .  .  Alexander  had  been  likened 
before  to  his  great  namesake  and  to  Cy- 
rus:  Madame  de  Kriidener  freshened 
comparisons  by  likening  him  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Before  she  had  seen  him  she 
had  called  him  the  universal  saviour,  the 
white  angel,  whom  she  was  constantly 
contrasting  with  the  black  angel  Napo- 
leon. What  she  said  she  doubtless  be- 
lieved, but  there  still  lingered  about  her  a 
flattering  savor  of  the  habit  of  the  great 
world,  which  by  no  means  prejudiced  her 
influence.  The  emperor's  carriages  were 
sent  for  her  and  her  retinue  to  Mesnil,  and 
the  honor  rendered  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
Madame  de  Maintenon  at  Compi^gne  did 
not  exceed  the  respect  paid  by  the  victo- 
rious emperor  to  Madame  de  Kriidener. 
Not  as  a  favored  subject,  not  as  Marshal 
Munich's  granddaughter,  did  he  receive 
her,  but  as  the  envoy  of  heaven  whom  it 
was  his  appointed  office  to  usher  into  the 
midst  of  his  army.  And  she,  dressed  in 
a  long  plain  robe,  girdled  in  about  the 
waist,  and  a  straw  bonnet,  often  laid 
aside  to  leave  her  head  uncovered,  with 
her  fair  hair,  divided  in  the  middle,  float- 
ing back  over  her  shoulders,  one  long 
wavy  lock,  which  she  caught  sometimes 
and  drew  forwards,  straying  loose,  ap- 
peared amongst  the  prostrate  soldiers 
at  the  hour  of  prayer"  with  her  "mes- 
sage." 

All  her  messages  were  announced  in 
Scripture  phraseology.  The  czar  she 
called  Aquilon,  and  foretold  to  him  in 
mystic  terms  the  destiny  that  awaited  him 
in  the  order  of  the  divine  providence; 
and,  whilst  her  own  vivid  imagination  was 
still  moved  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
scenes  at  which  he  had  assisted  in  the 
plains  of  Champagne,  she  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet in  order  to  develop  in  the  language 
of  the  prophets,  whom  it  was  her  bold 
mission  to   expound  unto  fulfilment,  the 
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part  assigned  to  her  emperor  in  the  world's 
renovation. 

And  Alexander,  his  mind  always  full  of 
those  indefinite  dreams  of  the  p^ood,  the 
beautiful,  the  true,  with  which  the  weak 
love  to  cheat  their  aspirations,  and  fasci- 
nated by  visions  of  fulfilling  this  destiny, 
either  originated  or,  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  collaborated  the  famous  "  Holy 
League,"  little,  let  us  believe,  at  the  time 
intending  that  it  should  afterwards  in 
other  circumstances  be  used  as  a  weapon 
of  tyranny.  Before  leaving  Paris  he 
brought  a  plan  of  the  league  to  Madame 
de  Kriidener,  and  told  her  it  was  his  wish 
by  a  public  act  to  render  to  God  the  Fa- 
ther, God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  homage  due  to  him  for  protec- 
tion visibly  accorded,  and  to  invite  all  the 
nations  to  place  themselves  beneath  the 
rule  of  the  gospel.  "  I  bring  you  a  sketch 
of  the  plan,  which  I  beg  you  carefully  to 
examine,  and  if  you  find  any  expressions 
in  it  of  which  you  disapprove,  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me.  .  .  ."  And  then  he  put 
a  passport  into  her  hand,  and  begged  that 
she  would  follow  him  to  Russia.  The 
report  soon  spread  that  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener had  drawn  up  the  plan  herself,  that 
Alexander  was  entirely  subject  to  her, 
and  that  her  power  over  him  was  bound- 
less. For  the  journey  she  had  no  money, 
nor  even  any  to  pay  her  debts  in  Paris, 
and,  of  course,  she  let  the  emperor  go 
without  saying  a  word  of  this ;  but  the  day 
afterwards  a  gentleman  she  had  never 
seen  before  called,  and  during  his  visit  an 
account  was  brought  to  her  which  she  had 
no  money  to  pay.  The  stranger  came 
forward  and  paid  the  bill,  and  the  same 
afternoon  called  again,  and  when  he  left 
the  second  time  four  or  five  thousand 
louis  d'or  were  found  in  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener's  desk.  With  this  money  she 
started  for  Petersburg,  but  travelled  slow- 
ly, finding  much  by  the  way  to  do.  Her 
son.  Baron  Paul  de  Kriidener,  was  Rus- 
sian ambassador  to  the  Helvetian  confed- 
eracy;  and  she  visited  him  at  Berne,  and 
held  religious  meetings  which  excited  the 
ever  prompt  intolerance  of  the  Swiss  au- 
thorities, and  she  was  requested  to  leave 
the  town.  At  Bale  the  same  incidents 
were  repeated,  but  here  a  person  in  the 
neighborhood  offered  her  a  cottage,  where 
she  stayed  some  time  alone  with  Pastor 
Empaytaz,  and  swept  and  dusted  and 
made  the  soup  herself  so  long  as  she  had 
time;  but  gradually  every  minute  was 
taken  up  by  the  visitors  who  flocked  to  her 
for  assistance  and  advice.  She  used  to 
preach,  too,  whenever  she  had  an  oppor- 
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tunity;  and  if  she  preached,  as  she  often 
did,  from  the  window  of  an  hotel,  the 
space  in  the  front  of  the  house  would  be 
crowded  with  eager  listeners,  and,  if  trees 
were  near,  men  and  boys  would  climb  up 
to  the  branches  to  see  and  listen.  Then 
she  would  ask  in  her  sweet,  far-sounding 
voice,  "Can  you  all  hear  what  I  say?" 
and  awaiting  the  unanimous  "  ya  !  "  which 
thousands  of  voices  uttered  as  one,  would 
begin.  Her  sermons,  which  sounded 
rather  poor  as  reported,  laid  hold  of  her 
hearers,  and  sometimes  she  was  accused 
of  preaching  dangerous  doctrines  and  of 
socialistic  teaching;  of  inciting  children 
to  leave  their  parents,  wives  their  hus- 
bands, if  family  life  proved  a  hindrance  to 
them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ; 
of  teaching  servants  to  be  humble  only 
with  the  hope  of  ultimately  becoming  mas- 
ters. But  she  denied  these  charges,  and, 
indeed,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  real  foundation  for  them.  Her  lan- 
guage was  extravagant,  and  her  teaching 
naturally  vague  like  her  religious  views. 
She  used  to  say,  "  I  am  neither  a  Catholic 
nor  a  Greek  ;  and,  God  be  praised,  I  have 
never  been  a  Protestant !  "  and  she  re- 
jected all  teaching  except  that  of  direct 
inspiration. 

Whilst  she  was  busy  with  her  exciting 
work  in  Switzerland  and  in  Baden,  preach- 
ing to  soldiers,  country-folk  or  town-folk, 
or  wherever  she  found  an  audience;  driven 
from  one  canton  to  another,  and  finally 
expeVed  altogether  from  the  grand  duchy 
on  account  of  the  unlimited  influence  she 
was  supposed  to  possess  over  the  auto- 
crat, much  influence  was  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  her  "angel  of  an  emperor,"  as 
she  called  him,  to  wean  him  from  his  de- 
votion to  her;  and  when  she  did  arrive  at 
last  at  Livonia  in  1818,  she  was  placed 
by  the  governor's  order  under  police  sur- 
veillance, which  was  only  withdrawn  when 
a  direct  appeal  was  made  to  the  czar. 
She  then  left  Riga  for  Kosse,  where  she 
stayed  several  months,  receiving  to  her 
surprise  no  order  to  rejoin  the  emperor. 
At  length  she  wrote  for  and  received 
leave  to  go  to  Petersburg,  but  the  em- 
peror sent  her  no  invitation  to  visit  him. 
Change  was  habitual  with  Alexander,  and 
he  had  been,  since  he  parted  from  her, 
constantly  assailed  with  warnings  of  the 
bad  effects  produced  upon  the  world  by 
his  submission  to  her  spiritual  dictation  ; 
and  he  was  now  assured  also  that  her 
avowed  sympathy  with  the  insurrection  in 
Greece  would  compromise  him  if  he  were 
known  to  have  any  intercourse  with  her. 
Only  a  few  months  before,  in  one  of  her 
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sermons,  she  had  harangued  a  regiment 
of  Prussian  soldiers  about  an  approaching 
struggle  between  Christian  and  Ottoman  ; 
and  Alexander,  to  whom  in  1815  she  had 
prophesied  the  insurrection,  was  already 
suspected  of  a  personal  inclination  to 
assist  the  Greeks.  He  was  kept  informed, 
too,  of  all  that  Fontaine  and  Maria 
Kummrin  did,  and  that  Madame  de  Krii- 
dener  persisted  in  corresponding  still  with 
them,  although  her  children  had  expostu- 
lated with  her  and  tried  to  open  her  eyes  to 
their  real  character.  "  I  am  afraid  she  is 
in  the  wrong  path,"  the  emperor  said, 
when  some  one  asked  him  if  he  had  had 
news  of  her;  but,  further  than  this,  he 
kept  his  private  opinion  of  her  to  himself. 
She,  meantime,  began  to  preach  a  sort  of 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  at  length 
the  emperor  sent  her  a  long  letter  of  re- 
monstrance through  the  hands  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Tourgueneff,  who  was  charged 
to  read  it  to  her  and  not  to  leave  it  with 
her.  It  began  by  showing  her  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  a  modern  sovereign  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  direct  inspiration 
from  heaven,  then  blamed  the  freedom  of 
the  censures  she  passed  upon  him  and  his 
government;  and  intimated  to  her  that  as 
a  friend  he  required  her  to  enter  into  an 
engagement  to  keep  silence  upon  politics, 
and  vvarned  her  that  the  presence  in  the 
capital  of  a  subject  who  created  embar- 
rassments for  the  government  would  not 
be  tolerated.  She  listened  respectfully  to 
the  end,  then  told  Monsieur  de  Tour- 
gueneff  to  thank  his  Majesty  for  the 
warning,  and  promised  henceforward  to 
plead  the  Greek  cause  only  in  her  prayers, 
feeling  sure  that  in  heaven  the  cause  of 
justice  was  registered. 

She  kept  her  engagement,  but  the  con- 
straint pained  her,  and,  towards  the  close 
of  182 1,  she  left  Petersburg  for  Kosse 
witho'ut  having  once  seen  the  emperor. 

In  the  following  June  her  son-in  law 
and  daughter,  the  De  Berckheims,  visited 
her  and  found  her  well,  but  leading  a  life 
of  great  hardship  and  privation.  She  was 
trying  to  live  as  her  peasants  did,  so  as 
to  preach  patience  to  them  by  example  as 
well  as  word.  "  Every  one  about  her," 
wrote  Monsieur  de  Berckheim,  "  wears 
that  look  of  real  affection  and  charity 
which  is  so  different  from  mere  worldly 
politeness."  Her  health  soon  gave  way. 
Monsieur  Kellner,  the  pastor  who  lived 
with  her  at  Kosse,  died,  and  this  was  a 
great  blow  to  her,  and  after  the  fatigue  of 
nursing  him  was  over,  she  broke  down 
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and  showed  signs  of  decline.  A  wi'nter  in 
the  south  was  recommended,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1824  she  left  Kosse,  with  the 
Princess  Galitzin  and  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  Berckheim,  for  the  Crimea, 
where  she  had  property,  and  intended  to 
found  a  colony  for  Swiss  and  German 
emigrants.  To  avoid  fatigue,  the  journey 
was  made  by  water,  and  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  Volga  and  the  change  of 
air  and  interest  for  a  time  revived  the 
invalid.  But  the  improvement  did  not 
last,  and,  after  her  arrival  at  Karasou- 
Bazar,  she  rapidly  grew  worse.  "  At  first," 
says  her  daughter,  "she  had  still  a  little 
strength.  ...  In  November  we  kept  her 
birthday,  and  she  was  as  happy  as  a  child 
when  we  gave  her  flowers,  cakes,  and 
preserves  to  distribute.  .  .  .  She  felt  a 
real  necessity  for  sustenance,  and  some- 
times reproached  herself  with  thinking 
too  much  of  her  food.  In  the  evening 
she  would  fall  asleep.  Latterly,  however, 
she  resisted  sleep  because  she  said  the 
awakening  was  too  painful,  it  felt  like 
death.  A  young  Livonian  girl  and  two 
German  girls  watched  her  day  and  night. 
One  of  the  latter,  whose  name  was  Emily, 
had  been  brought  up  by  the  Moravians, 
and  mama  was  very  fond  of  her:  it  was 
always  a  fete  to  her  when  Emily's  turn 
came  ;  and  when  she  left  her  Berckheim 
would  take  her  place  by  the  bedside.  .  .  . 
Towards  the  end  she  could  only  bear  to 
have  a  few  lines  at  a  time  read  to  her.  .  .  , 
On  Christmas  Day,  1824,  she  died.  Her 
remains  were  placed  first  in  the  vault  of 
the  Armenian  Church,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Greek  Church  which  Princess  Galitzin 
built  at  Koreiss." 

The  account  of  her  death,  surrounded 
by  friends  and  children,  fearing  death  at 
first,  and  when  the  end  came  dying  with- 
out fear,  deals  with  things  too  solemn  for 
these  pages,  and  the  impression  it  leaves 
is  one  of  perfect  sincerity.  We  hope,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  by  no  means  so  mis- 
represented Madame  de  Kriidener  as  to 
convey  the  idea  that  falseness  was  her 
predominant  characteristic.  She  was,  if 
the  paradox  may  be  pardoned,  throughout 
life  consistently  to  her  character  incon- 
sistent, and  if  she  deceived  others  she 
deceived  herself  as  well  into  admiration 
of  herself;  whilst  her  real  genius,  her 
talents,  and  her  power  of  influence  have 
justly  saved  her  from  the  ridicule  to  which 
her  vanity  would  otherwise  have  exposed 
her. 

Margaret  Mary  Maitland. 
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The  establishment  of  English  chap- 
laincies on  the  Continent  dates  from  the 
Reformation.  No  sooner  was  the  tie, 
which  hitherto  had  bound  Eng^land  and 
Rome  together  in  one  communion,  brok- 
en, than  our  rulers  in  Church  and  State 
found  it  necessary  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  the  religious  wants  of  our  coun- 
trymen abroad.  Calais,  then  a  possession 
of  the  English  crown,  was  the  first  place 
whither  chaplains  were  sent.  In  1535, 
the  very  year  after  the  Act  of  Supremacy 
was  passed,  Cranmcr  writes  from  Knoll 
to  Thomas  Cromwell,  ''praying  for  the 
Kind's  Grace's  letters  to  be  obtained  and 
directed  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Calise,  and 
other  his  Grace's  counsellors  there,  in 
favor  of  two  such  chaplains  of  mine  as  I 
intend  to  send  thither  with  all  speed  to 
preach  the  Word  of  God."  It  appears  from 
a  petition,  preserved  in  the  life  of  Bishop 
Kennett,  which  certain  "  British  merchants 
in  and  about  London,  trading  to  Leghorn," 
addressed  to  "  the  Queen's  (Anne)  Most 
Excellent  Majesty  in  Council,"  that  after 
the  Reformation  our  ambassadors  at  for- 
eign courts  were  generally  accompanied 
by  representatives  of  our  Church,  but  that 
this  privilege  was  sometimes  refused  by 
the  authorities  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  were  commissioned. 

Nor  was  it  only  the  rupture  with  Rome 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  English 
congregations  abroad.  The  same  spirit 
of  freedom  and  enterprise  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Reformation  produced  also  a  vast 
extension  of  our  commerce,  and  wherever 
our  merchants  found  their  way,  they  were 
attended  by  the  ordinances  of  their 
Church.  In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  her  immediate  successors,  factories  of 
English  merchants  were  formed  in  Hol- 
land, on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  Russia.  The  Hamburg  Company, 
which  traded  with  Calais,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Ger 
man  Ocean,  and  was  the  most  ancient  of 
English  mercantile  companies,  having 
received  charters  from  Edward  I.,  Henry 
IV.,  and  Henry  VII.,  was  incorporated 
anew  with  greatly  augmented  privileges 
by  Elizabeth,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  of 
England."  English  trade  with  the  Levant 
began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In 
1513  an  English  consul  was  appointed  at 
Scio  to  guard  our  commercial  interests  in 
the  Archipelago.  The  Levant  Company 
was  formed  by  royal   charter  under  Eliz- 


abeth. James  I.  confirmed  and  extended 
its  privileges.  Some  innovations  having 
beert  made  in  the  government  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  civil  wars,  Charles  II. 
restored  it  to  its  original  basis  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  seas 
of  the  Levant."  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  our  adventurous  traders  found  their 
way  into  the  V/hite  Sea  and  the  port  of 
Archangel,  and  brought  back  to  the  king 
a  message  from  John  the  Terrible,  then 
czar,  that  the  English  "  ships  and  vessels 
might  come  as  often  as  they  pleased,  and 
that  they  should  have  a  free  market  with 
all  free  liberty  through  his  whole  domin- 
ions!" A  company  with  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  Russia  was 
formed  in  London  by  special  charter  of 
Philip  and  Mary.  Queen  Elizabeth  grant- 
ed a  new  charter  to  the  company,  under 
the  title  of  the  British  Factory. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  all  the 
countries  with  which  these  companies 
trafficked  efforts  were  invariably  made  to 
secure  for  the  English  merchants  and 
their  families  the  free  enjoyment  of  reli- 
gious worship.  The  Levant  and  the  Rus- 
sia companies  set  bright  examples  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  duty.  Many  a  learned 
and  zealous  clergyman  was  appointed  by 
the  Levant  Company  to  the  chaplaincies 
which  it  established  at  places  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  the  company  by  its 
charter,  such  as  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople.  In  like  manner  one  of 
the  chief  objects  that  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  factory  established  at 
Moscow  and  Archangel  was  the  main- 
tenance of  the  churches  at  both  these 
places,  the  custom  of  the  merchants  being 
to  spend  the  winter  at  Moscow  and  the 
summer  at  Archangel.  In  1723  the  En- 
glish factory  was  transferred  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where,  by  help  of  the  dues  which  it 
had  the  right  of  levying  on  English  ships 
and  goods,  the  present  chapel  on  the 
English  quay  was  built.  Though  the 
company  and  factory  have  lost  their  an- 
cient privileges,  —  the  treaty  of  commerce 
which  constituted  English  factories  in 
Russia  having  lapsed,  —  they  still  con- 
tribute from  their  invested  capital  towards 
the  support  of  the  chaplains  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Archangel,  and  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  the  different 
chapels  and  parsonages.  An  Order  in 
Council,  dated  October  ist,  1633,  places 
English  factories  and  congregations 
across  the  seas  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  as  diocesan.  This 
arrangement  was  brought  about  by  a  dis- 
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covery  that  a  form  of  discipline  different 
from  that  of  the  mother  Church  was  used 
by  some  chaplains  ministerino;  to  our  fac- 
tories and  regiments  in  Holland.  Laud, 
then  Bishop  of  London,  considered  that 
dishonor  was  done  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland by  the  growing  disuse  of  her  Lit- 
urgy, and  resolved  to  interfere.  Reluc- 
tant to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Council  himself,  he  framed  certain  "con- 
siderations," which  he  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Secretary  Windebank.  "  He 
had  long  teemed  with  this  design,"  writes 
Heylyn,  in  his  life  of  Laud,  "but  was  not 
willing  to  be  his  own  midwife  when  it 
came  to  the  birth ;  and  therefore  it  was  so 
contrived  that  Windebank  should  make 
the  proposition  at  the  council  table,  and 
put  the  business  on  so  far  that  the  bishop 
might  be  moved  by  the  whole  board  to 
consider  of  the  several  points  in  tliat 
weighty  business."  The  considerations 
framed  by  Laud  were  to  the  effect  that 
colonels  of  English  regiments  and  facto- 
ries of  English  merchants  in  the  Low 
Countries  should  appoint  no  minister  or 
preacher  to  their  regiments  or  factories 
but  such  as  conformed  in  all  things  to  the 
Church  of  England,  to  be  commended  to 
them  by  the  lords  of  the  Council  after 
advice  taken  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York ;  and  that  every  such 
minister  or  preacher  should  read  the  Com- 
mon Prayers,  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  perform  all  other  public  ministerial 
duties  according  to  the  rules  and  rubrics 
of  the  English  Liturgy.  A  memorial  to 
this  effect  was  presented  to  the  Council 
by  Windebank  on  March  22,  1633.  "  But 
long  it  will  not  be,"  so  comments  Laud's 
biographer,  "before  we  shall  behold  him 
sitting  in  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  acting 
his  own  counsels,  bringing  these  concep- 
tions to  the  birth,  and  putting  this  design 
in  th'e  execution."  Abbot  died  on  Sun- 
day, August  4;  and  on  August  6,  1633, 
Laud  was  nominated  to  the  archbishopric. 
"He  had  not  sate  long  in  the  chair  of 
Canterbury  when  he  procured  an  Order 
from  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  bearing 
date  October  i,  1633,  by  which  the  En- 
glish churches  and  regiments  in  Holland 
(and  afterwards  by  degrees  in  all  other 
foreign  parts  and  plantations)  were  re- 
quired strictly  to  observe  the  English  Lit- 
urgy, with  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
prescribed  in  it;  which  order  contained 
the  sum  and  substance  of  those  consider- 
ations which  Laud  had  offered  to  the 
Board.  With  which  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers being  made  acquainted,  with 
joynt  consent  they  made  choice  of  one 
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Beaumont  (reported  for  a  learned,  sober, 
and  conformable  man)  to  be  preacher  to 
their  factory  residing  at  Delf.  And  that 
this  man  might  be  received  with  the  bet- 
ter welcome,  a  letter  is  sent  with  him  to 
the  Deputy  Governor,  subscribed  by  the 
Archbishop  himself,  in  which  he  signified 
both  to  him  and  the  rest,  in  his  Majestie's 
name,  that  they  were  to  receive  him  with 
all  decent  and  courteous  usage  fitting  his 
person  and  calling,  allowing  him  the  an- 
cient pension  which  formerly  had  been 
paid  to  his  predecessors.  Which  said  in 
reference  to  the  man,  he  lets  them  know 
that  it  was  His  Majestie's  express  com- 
mand that  both  he,  the  Deputy,  and  all 
and  every  other  merchant  that  is  or  shall 
be  residing  in  those  parts  beyond  the 
seas,  do  conform  themselves  to  the  Doc- 
trine and  Discipline  settled  in  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  that  they  frequent  the 
Common  Prayer  with  all  religious  duty 
and  reverence  at  all  times  required,  as 
well  as  they  do  sermons;  and  that  out  of 
their  company  they  should  yearly,  about 
Easter,  as  the  Canons  prescribe,  name 
two  Church-wardens  and  two  Sides-men, 
which  may  look  to  the  orders  of  the 
Church,  and  give  an  account  according  to 
their  office." 

With  this  despatch,  which  bore  date 
June  17,  1634,  Beaumont  went  into  Hol- 
land, determined  to  enforce  its  provisions. 
From  this  year  till  1842  all  English  chap- 
laincies abroad  remained  under  tlie  super- 
intendence of  the  Bishop  of  London  as 
diocesan.  In  1842,  however,  the  number 
had  so  largely  multiplied  that  our  rulers 
in  Church  and  State  deemed  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  a  portion  of  them  from  the 
charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  to 
establish  a  new  episcopal  see.  The  bish- 
opric of  Gibraltar  was  accordingly  created 
bj-  queen's  letters  patent.  The  spiritual 
superintendence  originally  assigned  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar  was  limited  to  En- 
glish churches  within  Gibraltar  and  Mal- 
ta, and  within  the  islands  and  countries 
in  and  around  the  Mediterranean.  But 
in  1869,  ^t  ^^^  request  of  the  bishop,  the 
superintendence  was  extended  to  the  En- 
glish churches  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco,  in  the  Canary  Isl- 
ands, in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  lower 
Danube  to  the  Iron  Gates.  The  special 
end  for  which  foreign  chaplaincies  were 
established  was  to  secure  for  our  country- 
men on  the  Continent  the  same  religious 
privileges  and  consolations  as  they  en- 
joyed in  England.  The  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical   authorities    were    anxious   that 
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British  subjects  on  quitting  this  country 
should  •  till  retain  the  right  of  worshipping 
in  their  own  tongue  and  in  accordance 
with  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Church 
at  home.  They  were  desirous  of  guard- 
ing them  against  all  risk  of  falling  away 
either  to  Rome  or  to  Geneva. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  also  intended  that 
these  chaplains  should  forward  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  the  Reformation  abroad.  In 
the  letter  already  quoted,  which  Cranmer 
wrote  to  Thomas  Cromwell  respecting  the 
chaplains  sent  to  Calais,  the  archbishop 
speaks  of  them  as  commissioned  to  "ex- 
tirpate all  manner  of  hypocrisy,  false  faith, 
and  blindness  of  God  and  his  word,  where- 
in the  inhabitants  there  be  altogether 
wrapt,  to  the  no  little  slander  (I  fear  me) 
of  the  realm."  Noticing  the  Order  of 
Council  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made,  Heylyn  writes,  "It  was  hoped  that 
there  would  be  a  Church  of  England  in 
all  Courts  of  Christendom,  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Turk  and  other  great  Ma- 
hometan Princes,  in  all  our  Factories  and 
Plantations,  in  every  known  part  of  the 
world,  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  as 
diffused  and  catholick  as  the  Church  of 
Rome."  The  Levant  Company  wished 
that  the  chaplaincies  which  it  maintained, 
besides  providing  for  the  religious  wants 
of  the  English  merchants  and  their  fami- 
lies, should  also  be  channels  for  extend- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Christianity  among 
the  native  populations.  But  such  aspira- 
tions, if  indeed  they  were  ever  really 
entertained,  have  long  ago  been  aban- 
doned. While  anxious  that  reform  should 
spread  wherever  it  be  really  needed,  En- 
glish Churchmen  in  these  days  have  no 
wish  to  see  all  Churches  modelled  after 
the  exact  pattern  of  their  own.  They 
consider  that  the  quietest  and  the  most 
effective  way  of  kindling  the  spirit  of  re- 
form is  to  show  by  a  living  example  that 
a  Church  may  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  time,  growing  with  the  world's 
growth,  and  yet  maintain  unbroken  its 
links  with  the  past;  may  shake  itself  free 
from  those  errors  and  superstitions  which 
the  course  of  ages  has  gathered,  and  yet 
rest  on  the  old  foundation  of  apostolic 
order  and  primitive  usage.  Those  were 
wise  words  which  the  Scottish  bishops 
addressed  to  Bishop  Luscombe  when  in 
1825  they  consecrated  him  to  perform 
episcopal  ministrations  for  British  sub- 
jects on  the  Continent.  "  We  do  solemnly 
enjoin  our  Right  Reverend  brother,  Bish- 
op Luscombe,  not  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
any  Christian"  society  established  as  the 
national   Church   in  whatever  nation   he 


may  chance  to  sojourn."  In  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  these  words,  English 
chaplains  on  the  Continent  restrict  their 
ministrations  to  their  own  people.  They 
are  careful  not  to  interfere  with  other 
national  Churches.  If  here  and  there  indi- 
viduals are  drawn  by  their  sympathies 
beyond  this  field  of  pastoral  duty  author- 
itatively assigned  to  them,  they  act  on 
their  own  private  responsibility. 

But  for  the  maintenance  by  the  Church 
of  chaplains  in  Europe,  our  countrymen 
would  forfeit  all  the  religious  advantages 
they  enjoy  at  home  whensoever  they  might 
quit  our  shores  for  countries  where  the 
Church  is  not  in  communion  with  our 
own.  In  fulfilling  this  purpose  we  are 
acting  on  a  principle  recognized  through- 
out Christendom  from  very  early  days, 
and  now  universally  followed  by  all  na- 
tional Churches.  Travellers  who  have 
visited  Constantinople  or  Jerusalem  are 
aware  that  each  of  the  great  Churches  of 
the  East  is  represented  in  these  cities  by 
a  bishop  or  patriarch  ;  and  that  none  is 
regarded  as  schismatical  so  long  as  he 
limits  his  ministrations  to  members  of 
his  flock.  But  it  was  not  till  many  a  bat- 
tle had  been  fought  that  our  Church  was 
allowed  to  make  this  provision  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  her  people,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  stories  of  Michael  Geddes, 
chaplain  from  1678  to  1688  to  the  English 
factory  at  Lisbon,  and  of  Basil  Kennctt, 
chaplain  from  1706  to  1714  to  the  English 
factory  at  Leghorn. 

Geddes,  in  the  year  1686,  was  cited, 
with  the  consul  to  the  Britisii  merchants, 
to  appear  before  the  Inquisition  at  Lis- 
bon. An  account  of  the  interview  is  given 
in  the  preface  to  his  "Tracts  against 
Popery."  The  chaplain  and  consul  were 
taken  through  several  large  rooms,  which 
were  locked  behind  them  as  they  ad- 
vanced. The  consul  was  first  admitted 
and  examined,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
address  the  chaplain  on  returning  from 
the  interview.  The  chaplain  was  then 
summoned  before  the  judges,  "  who  re- 
ceived him  at  first  with  great  affectation 
of  civility  and  courtesy,  and  desired  him 
to  sit  down  and  be  covered  before  they 
proceeded  to  examine  him.  After  this 
piece  of  ceremony  was  over,  they  sternly 
demanded  of  him  how  he  dared  to  preach 
or  exercise  his  function  in  that  city.  He 
answered  that  he  enjoyed  that  liberty  by 
virtue  of  an  article  between  the  two  crowns 
of  England  and  Portugal;  that  it  was  a 
thing  that  had  never  been  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  he  had  been  there  eight  years, 
and  during  that  time  had  served  the  En- 
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glish  factory  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain, 
as  many  others  had  done  before  him. 
They  replied  that  it  was  a  thing  altogether 
unknown  to  them,  and  if  they  had  known 
it,  they  would  never  have  suffered  it. 
After  being  threatened  and  strictly  pro- 
hibited to  minister  any  more  to  his  con- 
gregation, he  was  dismissed.  Whereupon 
letters  of  complaint  were  written  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  (Compton),  one  by  the 
consul  himself,  and  a  second  by  the  con- 
sul and  merchants  of  the  factory.  But 
before  these  letters  reached  England,  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  been  suspended  by 
James  the  Second's  Commissioners  for 
Causes  Ecclesiastical  for  disobeying  the 
king  in  refusing  to  suspend  Dr.  Spratt. 
During  existing  troubles  at  home,  all  hope 
of  redress  was  taken  away.  The  British 
merchants  consequently  were  debarred 
from  public  worship  till  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Scarborough,  the  English  envoy,  "  under 
whose  shelter  as  a  public  minister  they 
had  to  screen  themselves,  although  they 
had  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession by  the  treaty  between  the  two 
nations,  and  by  an  express  clause  inserted 
in  the  patent  of  every  consul 'residing  at 
Lisbon,  and  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  himself." 

When  Geddes  officiated  as  English 
chaplain  at  Lisbon,  two  treaties,  one  of 
which  was  signed  in  1642,  the  other  in 
1645,  had  been  concluded  between  En- 
gland and  Portugal,  securing  liberty  of 
worsiiip  to  Englishmen  residing  in  the 
latter  country  provided  they  gave  no  scan- 
dal to,  nor  in  any  way  interfered  with, 
members  of  other  Churches.  It  was  ap- 
parently to  these  treaties  that  the  British 
consul,  chaplain,  and  merchants  referred 
in  the  interview  with  the  Inquisition  and 
in  their  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  story  of  Basil  Kennett  is  told  in 
the  life  of  his  brother.  Dr.  White  Kennett, 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  published  in 
1730.  In  1706  the  English  merchants  at 
Leghorn  requested  Dr.  White  Kennett, 
then  dean,  afterwards  bishop,  of  Peter- 
borough, to  lay  before  Archbishop  Teni- 
son  the  desire  which  they  had  long  enter- 
tained that  a  chaplain  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  reside  in  that  city.  This 
privilege  they  had  hitherto  been  refused 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  English 
consul  at  Leghorn,  and  the  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Florence,  Dr.  Newton,  a  learned 
civilian,  had  endeavored  to  obtain  a  re- 
moval of  the  prohibition,  but  with  only 
partial  success.  No  definite  promise  of 
protection  could  be  obtained  from  the 
grand  duke,  but  only  a  general  intimation 


that  if  a  chaplain  were  appointed  he  would 
not  be  molested  by  the  civil  powers,  and 
that  connivance  might  be  expected.  They 
were  distinctly  given  to  understand  that 
no  exemption  from  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Inquisition  could  be  allowed.  The 
chaplaincy  was  offered  to  Basil  Kennett, 
fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
and  was  accepted.  A  commission  or  title 
authorizing  him  to  perform  divine  service 
at  Leghorn,  "after  the  usage  and  manner 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  was  granted 
by  the  queen  in  council,  September  8th, 
1706.  Royal  letters  of  passport,  safe- 
guard, and  protection  were  also  issued. 
The  business  was  forwarded  by  Addison, 
at  that  time  under-secretary  of  State, 
lately  a  traveller  in  Italy,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  Leghorn.  Kennett  was 
received  by  the  English  consul  and  mer- 
chants at  Leghorn  with  great  civility  and 
kindness.  But  though  the  utmost  privacy 
and  caution  were  used,  great  offence  was 
taken  by  the  Italians,  especially  by  the 
priests  and  regulars,  who  were  very  jealous 
of  the  northern  heresy,  and  complaints 
were  at  once  sent  to  Rome.  The  English 
envoy  pleaded  the  right  of  the  English 
merchants  to  have  among  them  a  minister 
of  their  own  religion  ;  he  promised  that  the 
chaplain  should  not  publicly  reflect  on  the 
religion  of  the  country,  or  interfere  with 
the  faith  of  the  duke's  subjects.  But  all 
to  no  purpose.  *'  The  Pope  and  the  Court 
of  Inquisition  at  Rome  were  resolved 
to  expel  heresy,  and  the  publick  teachers 
of  it,  from  the  confines  of  the  Holy  See; 
and,  therefore,  secret  orders  were  giveo 
to  apprehend  Mr.  Kennett  at  Leghorn, 
and  to  bring  him  away  to  Pisa,  and  thence 
to  some  other  religious  prison,  to  bury  him 
alive,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  him  in  the 
severest  manner."  Upon  the  English 
envoy  interposing  at  the  court  of  the 
grand  duke,  he  was  told  that  he  might 
keep  the  English  preacher  in  his  own 
family  as  his  domestic  chaplain,  but  that 
Kennett  could  not  safely  continue  at  Leg- 
horn, "  for  in  matters  of  religion  the  Court 
of  the  Inquisition  was  superior  to  all  civil 
powers."  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs 
the  envoy  wrote  home  for  instructions. 
Till  these  should  arrive  he  invited  Ken- 
nett to  his  house,  and  gave  him  "a  con- 
current title  "  as  his  domestic  chaplain. 
Kennett,  however,  remained  in  great  dan- 
ger at  Leghorn.  "  He  was  forced,"  so 
runs  the  narrative,  •'  to  confine  himself  ia 
his  chamber,  and  to  have  an  armed  guard 
at  the  stair's  foot ;  and  when  in  some 
evenings  he  walked  out  for  air,  he  walked 
between    two    English   merchants,   who, 
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with  their  drawn  swords,  resolved  and 
declared  that  no  body  should  dare  seize 
him  at  their  peril."  The  foilowinj^  letter 
at  last  arrives  from  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, one  of  the  queen's  principal  secre- 
taries of  State  :  — 

"Sir, —  Yours  of  the  i6th  and  24th  I 
received,  in  answer  to  which,  I  have  laid 
the  whole  matter  before  her  Majesty,  who 
has  commanded  me  to  order  you  to  tell 
the  grand  duke  and  his  ministers,  in  her 
Majesty's  name,  that  if  there  be  any  mo- 
lestation given  to  her  chaplain  residing  at 
Leghorn,  she  shall  look  upon  it  as  an 
affront  done  to  herself  and  the  nation, 
a  breach  of  peace,  and  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  shall  by  her  fleets  and 
armies,  which  will  be  all  the  year  in  the 
Mediterranean  seas,  not  only  demand  but 
take  satisfaction  for  every  such  injury  of- 
fered. And  that  the  Priest  of  the  Great 
Duke's  minister  here,  and  all  frequenters 
of  his  chapel,  must  expect  the  same  treat- 
ment. And  if  they  talk  any  more  of  the 
Pope  or  Court  of  Rome,  you  must  cut  that 
matter  short  by  telling  them  her  Majesty 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  court,  but 
shall  treat  with  the  Great  Duke  as  with 
other  independent  Princes  and  States. 
And  this  you  must  do  in  the  most  forcible 
manner  possible." 

Upon  this  letter  being  communicated  to 
the  grand  duke  and  his  ministers,  they 
imparted  the  contents  to  the  pope  and  his 
cardinals,  who  "so  well  understood  the 
argument  of  fleets  and  armies,  that  the 
chaplain  escaped  the  intended  fury,"  and 
continued  for  five  years  to  officiate  pub- 
licly as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland in  a  room  set  apart  for  a  chapel  in 
the  consul's  house.  Kennett  returned  to 
England  in  consequence  of  feeble  health 
in  1 7 14,  and  was  made  president  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Oxford  ;  but  he  lived 
for  one  year  only  to  enjoy  that  enviable 
position  of  quiet,  learning,  and  dignity. 
On  his  resignation  obstacles  for  a  long 
time  were  offered  to  the  appointment  of  a 
successor.  But  eventually  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty  for  which  Geddes  and 
Kennett  had  fought  prevailed.  In  the 
present  day  Englishmen  enjoy  liberty  of 
worship  everywhere  on  the  Continent.  In 
Belgium,  where  there  is  no  State  Church, 
the  government  of  the  country  recognizes 
the  English  chaplains,  together  with  the 
representatives  of  other  communities,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  French  and  German  Prot- 
estant, and  Jewish,  and  pays  them  an 
annual  stipend.  The  liberty  which  is  now 
conceded  throughout  Europe  is  not  lim- 
ited, as  formerly,  to  persons  worshipping 


in  chapels  attached  to  British  embassies^ 
legations,  and  consulates,  or  to  certain  im- 
portant British  factories. 

In  Portugal,  the  Constitutional  Charter 
of  1826,  the  basis  of  its  present  liberty, 
has  the  following  articles  :  — 

Article  VI. — The  Catholic  Apostolic  Ro- 
man religion  shall  continue  to  be  the  religion 
of  the  State.  All  other  religions,  with  their 
domestic  and  private  worship,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  foreigners  in  houses  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  having  any  outward  appear- 
ance of  a  temple. 

Article  L.  and  LV.  4,  —  No  man  shall  be 
prosecuted  on  account  of  his  religion,  as  long 
as  he  respects  that  of  the  State  and  does  not 
offend  public  morality. 

The  law  regards  all  worship  other  than 
that  of  the  Roman  communion  as  a  sort 
of  family  worship  in  a  private  citizen's 
house  where  the  State  has  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. The  phrase  "outward  appear- 
ance of  a  temple"  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  "  directly  facing  a  street  "  or  "  form- 
ing part  of  a  street  frontage."  It  is  per- 
missible to  build  an  ecclesiastical  edifice 
in  any  shape  thought  desirable,  provided 
that  its  front  be  a  little  retired  from  the 
public  road.  For  years  past  every  succes- 
sive ministry  in  Portugal  has  promised  a 
law  definitely  granting  freedom  of  public 
worship  to  Portuguese  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  communion,  but  as  yet 
those  promises  have  not  been  fuifilled. 
Practically,  however,  liberty  is  allowed  to 
both  foreigners  and  natives.  Even  in 
Spain,  which  has  been  the  most  backward 
of  European  countries  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  toleration,  liberty  of  worship  under  cer- 
tain conditions  is  conceded.  The  provis- 
ions of  the  Spanish  Constitution  of  1876 
on  the  subject  are  as  follows :  "  The 
Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  religion 
is  the  religion  of  the  State.  The  nation 
is  bound  to  maintain  its  worship  and  its 
ministers.  No  one  will  be  molested  with- 
in Spanish  territory  for  his  religious  opin- 
ions, or  for  the  exercise  of  his  particular 
worship,  saving  the  respect  due  to  Chris- 
tian morality.  Nevertheless,  ceremonies 
and  public  manifestations  other  than  those 
of  the  religion  of  the  State  shall  not  be 
allowed."  In  accordance  with  these  pro- 
visions. Englishmen  enjoy  full  liberty  of 
meeting  together  for  congregational  wor- 
ship. They  are  not  allowed,  indeed,  to 
give  public  notice  of  the  services.  In  a 
great  commercial  city  of  the  south,  when 
English  merchants  and  their  families  as- 
semble for  divine  worship,  they  abstain 
from  having  any  music  in  the  service,  for 
fear  of  provoking  an  ignorant  and  fanati 
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cal  population.  But  we  may  hope  that 
here  too,  as  railways  multiply,  the  country 
is  more  visited  by  travellers,  and  educa- 
tion spreads,  all  these  annoyances  and 
molestations,  which  Christian  people  not 
members  of  the  Roman  communion  at 
times  experience  in  exercising  that  right 
of  religious  worship  which  the  laws  of  the 
land  allow,  will  pass  away. 

Within  the  very  walls  of  Rome  itself, 
liberty  of  public  worship  is  now  permitted. 
The  minute-book  of  the  English  chapel, 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  shows  how 
step  by  step  this  right  has  been  secured. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  service 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  private  apart- 
ments "occupied  by  the  clergyman  or  by 
some  English  family."  Then  in  1818,  a 
room  was  hired  for  the  special  purpose  of 
conducting  worship  according  to  the  forms 
of  our  Church.  The  room  was  in  Vicolo 
degli  Avignonesi.  In  the  life  of  Dr.  Low, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  Moray,  and  Argyle,  there 
is  a  letter  written  from  Rome,  March  5, 
1S18,  by  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  after- 
wards successor  to  Bishop  Sandford,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  sur- 
prise at  tinding  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England  "  publicly  performed  in  Rome, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  pope's  palace.  The 
service,"  he  writes,  "  has  been  regular, 
and  always  well  attended.  .  .  .  All  the 
clergymen,  to  the  amount  of  eight  or  nine, 
have  attended  and  offered  their  services. 
...  I  steer  clear,  of  course,  both  in  my 
sermons  and  in  my  catechising,  of  all 
matters  of  controversy.  It  would  not  be 
very  decorous  to  come  into  a  man's  house, 
and  under  his  protection  try  to  pull  it 
down." 

In  1823,  owing  to  a  change  of  govern- 
ment caused  by  the  death  of  Pius  VII.,  it 
was  a  matter  of  doubt  "  whether  the  per- 
formance of  the  English  service  in  Rome 
would  be  tolerated  as  heretofore."  Apart- 
ments, however,  were  hired  in  the  Corea 
Palace  in  Viadei  Pontefici.  The  minutes, 
which  then  for  the  first  time  were  regu- 
larly kept,  inform  us  that  there  was  no 
interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  "  The  tacit  sanction  of  the 
Roman  government  has  been  given  to  set 
apart  a  suite  of  rooms  for  our  worship  ; 
there  is  a  wish  to  act  with  toleration  and 
accommodation  towards  our  countrymen." 
Money  collected  at  the  offertory  was  dis- 
tributed among  distressed  English, 
French,  Germans,  and  Italians  living  in 
Rome ;  and  "  these  gifts,"  so  runs  the 
minute-book,  "  tended,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  circumstance  to  create  a  favor- 


able impression  towards  the  English  Prot- 
estants in  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman 
Catholics."  In  1823-4  different  apart- 
ments were  taken  at  152  Via  Rosella,  and 
no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  English  service.  But  in  1825, 
owing  to  the  objections  supposed  to  be 
entertained  by  the  Roman  government  to 
the  continuance  of  our  worship,  no  one 
could  be  found  willing  to  let  a  room  for 
the  purpose.  *'  To  obviate  this  difficulty," 
writes  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  the 
chaplain,  under  date  of  March  22,  1825, 
"an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Starke,  whose 
kindness  to  her  compatriots  on  all  occa- 
sions deserves  their  warmest  thanks,  most 
liberally  offered  the  loan  of  some  excel- 
lent rooms  which  she  had  taken  and  fur- 
nished in  the  Palazzo  Fiano,  and  the 
service  was  in  consequence  celebrated 
there  for  nearly  two  months.  An  oppor- 
tunity, however,  at  last  offered  of  obtain- 
ing a  lease  (for  three  years)  of  a  room 
situated  a  few  doors  beyond  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  eligible  in  all  respects  for  our 
purpose." 

Thus,  though  the  public  celebration  of 
our  worship  within  the  walls  was  not 
actually  prohibited  by  the  papal  authori- 
ties during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  yet  such  pressure  was  exerted 
upon  the  owners  of  apartments,  and  so 
general  a  conviction  prevailed  of  the  dis- 
approval entertained  by  the  authorities, 
that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
securing  suitable  accommodation,  and  not 
until  the  English  congregation  had  hired 
a  room  outside  the  walls  were  they  able 
to  remain  permanently  in  the  same  quar- 
ters. Not  even  then  were  they  released 
from  all  fears  and  annoyances.  On  De- 
cember 16,  1826,  "the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Roman  Government,"  such  is  the 
statement  of  the  minute-book,  "  informed 
the  committee  of  the  English  Churcii  that 
as  the  English  consul  did  not  reside  in 
Rome,  the  Protestant  chapel  did  not  come 
within  the  Act  of  Parliament."  In  the 
minutes  of  1828  there  is  a  notice  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  crowns  paid  to  get  rid 
of  a  wild-beast  show  opened  in  the  same 
building  as  that  used  by  the  English  for 
divine  worship.  In  183 1  the  committee, 
alarmed  by  the  uncertain  state  of  political 
affairs,  elected  Chevalier  Bunsen  trustee 
for  the  chapel  and  for  the  cemetery,  and 
desired  him  to  take  charge  of  the  church- 
plate  and  the  register  of  burials.  In  1841 
the  offer  of  a  font  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  "  it  was  thought  better  not  to 
add  any  insignia  to  the  chapel  which 
might  give  cause  for  objection  on  the  part 
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of  the  Papal  Government."  In  the  fol- 
lowinor  year,  liowever,  the  offer  of  a  font 
was  accepted.  On  March  8,  1847,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  committee  that  a  state- 
ment be  made  to  Lord  John  Russell  re- 
spectin<j  the  advisability  of  attaching  the 
chaplaincy  to  her  Majesty's  Legation  in 
case  of  the  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
court  of  Rome  now  ur.der  consideration 
of  Parliament  being  definitely  arranged." 
During  the  siege  of  Rome  in  the  spring 
of  1849,  the  English  chapel  was  occupied 
by  the  Roman  and  French  troops,  and 
much  damaged.  At  the  close  of  1863  it 
was  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  chapel,  to  take  measures 
for  providing  an  additional  service  on 
Sundays.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
Henry  Alford,  undertook  to  perform  the 
services.  Application  was  made  to  the 
consul,  Mr.  Severn,  for  the  use  of  a  room 
at  his  residence.  Though  at  first  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to 
provide  the  room  required,  he  afterwards 
stated  that  the  application  which  he  had 
made  to  the  authorities  for  permission 
had  been  refused.  All  obstacles,  how- 
ever, were  at  once  removed  when,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1870,  Rome  became  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Anglican 
communion  is  now  represented  at  Rome 
by  three  churches,  all  situated  within  the 
walls  —  by  Trinity  Church,  in  the  Piazza 
di  San  Silvestro,  opened  for  divine  wor- 
ship in  1874,  and  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar  on  April  15  of  last 
year;  by  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  in  Via 
Nazionale,  erected  by  our  American 
brethren,  and  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Long  Island  on  March  25,  1876;  and 
by  the  Cliurch  of  All  Saints,  in  Via  Ba- 
buino,  now  in  course  of  construction. 

Except  in  countries  under  the  spiritual 
rule  of  Rome,  Englishmen  have  encoun- 
tered few  or  no  obstacles  in  exercising  the 
right  of  worshipping  God  in  such  way  as 
their  Church  or  their  consciences  might 
direct.  The  London  merchants  who  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  traded  to  Leg- 
horn, state  in  a  petition  addressed  to  the 
queen  in  Council  for  support  in  maintain- 
ing their  right,  that  "the  settlement  of 
chaplains  in  our  British  factories  at 
Smyrna  and  Aleppo  is  allowed  by  the 
Turk  as  a  right  due  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions." Colonel  Playfair,  her  Majesty's 
consul-general  at  Algiers,  has  called  my 
attention  to  a  clause  in  the  first  treaty 
concluded  by  England  with  Algiers  in 
1682,  which  stipulates  that  "the  consul 
shall  be  allowed  a  place  to  pray  in."  In 
accordance    with    this    considerate    pro- 


vision, in  1689  the  Rev.  George  Home, 
afterwards  rector  of  Headley,  near  Farn- 
ham,  was  appointed  chaplain.  The  earli- 
est report  issued  by  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (1704),  contains 
under  the  head  of  Amsterdam  this  notice  : 
"For  the  interest  of  the  English  na.ion, 
the  honor  of  its  established  Church,  and 
comfort  of  its  members  in.  peace  and  war, 
as  gentlemen,  merchants,  soldiers,  sea- 
men, etc.,  the  burgomasters  have  given  a 
piece  of  ground  for  building  an  English 
church  ;  till  that  can  be  compassed,  a  pri- 
vate chapel  is  made  use  of,  where  there  is 
a  pretty  good  Church  of  England  congre- 
gation." 

When,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
factories  of  English  merchants  were  es- 
tablished in  Russia,  they  were  allowed 
the  free  enjoyinent  of  their  religion.  The 
same  report  contains  the  following  words 
in  reference  to  Moscow:  "Here  is  a  fac- 
tory of  English  merchants,  as  at  Arch- 
angel, where  they  reside  alternately;  to 
whom  the  czar  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  give  lately  as  much  ground  as  they 
shall  desire  to  build  a  church  upon,  with 
other  convenience  for  the  minister,  who 
uses  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  who  is  desired  to  insert  the 
czar's  name  and  his  son's  in  the  Litany 
and  prayers  for  the  royal  family."  There 
is  notice  also  under  the  same  head  of  a 
benefaction  made  by  the  Society  of  Greek 
Liturgies  and  Testaments  for  the  court- 
iers; of  vulgar  Greek  Testaments  for  the 
common  Muscovites;  and  of  English 
practical  books  for  the  youths  and  ser- 
vants of  the  factory."  The  English 
churches  at  Moscow,  Archangel,  and  St. 
Petersburg  enjoy  to  the  present  day  the 
privilege  of  being  considered  chapels  of 
the  British  ambassador,  and  are  under 
his  especial  protection.  We  hear  of  no 
attempt  having  been  made  by  the  author- 
ities of  the  Eastern  Churches  to  prevent 
the  Levant  Company  from  providing  En- 
glish merchants  and  their  families  at 
Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople  with 
the  ministrations  of  religion.  The  corre- 
spondence of  Isaac  Basire  represents  him 
as  receiving  great  attention  and  kindness 
from  the  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the 
East,  and  as  preaching  twice  at  a  meeting 
of  bishops  and  clergy  at  the  request  of 
the  Metropolitan  of  Achaia.  This  friendly 
attitude  and  interchange  of  courtesies, 
which  two  hundred  years  ago  marked  the 
relations  between  Churches  of  the  East- 
ern communion  and  our  own,  have  been 
maintained  to  the  present  hour. 

Various  circumstances  during  late  years 
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have  increased  the  number  of  English 
chaplaincies  abroad.  No  sooner  had  our 
last  war  with  France  been  broug^ht  to  a 
close  than  Eno;lish  merchants,  bankers, 
traders,  teachers,  orovernesses,  artisans, 
and  mechanics  settled  in  different  parts 
of  the  Continent.  Groups  of  Englishmen 
are  now  to  be  found  wherever  enterprise 
calls  for  skilled  labor  and  industry.  There 
are  in  central  and  northern  Europe  nearly 
a  hundred  congregations  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  under  his 
charge,  in  southern  Europe,  in  the  islands 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  neighboring  seas,  independently 
of  the  summer  chaplaincies  in  northern 
Italy,  more  than  seventy  congregations. 
Since  railways  have  been  multiplied  and 
sailing-vessels  have  been  superseded  by 
steamers,  the  number  of  Englishmen  who 
for  pleasure,  change,  rest,  or  health  visit 
foreign  lands  has  increased  a  hundredfold. 
Thousands  every  summer  now  spread 
over  Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  and 
the  Italian  lakes.  Thousands  every  win- 
ter f^ee  to  the  sunny  south  for  shelter 
from  the  fogs,  rain,  and  biting  winds  of 
our  own  country.  Englishmen  have  this 
characteristic,  that  wherever  they  wander 
they  like  to  take  their  church  with  them, 
as  is  known  to  all  hotel-keepers,  who  find 
that  if  they  would  attract  English  visitors 
to  their  houses,  they  must  provide  them 
with  places  of  public  worship.  Some  of 
these  chaplaincies  are  maintained  for  the 
summer,  some  for  winter  and  spring,  some 
for  the  whole  year,  according  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  place  or  the  wants  of 
the  visitors  require.  The  Continental 
committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  and  the  Colonial  and 
Continental  Church  Society  render  most 
valuable  services  by  raising  funds  for  the 
support  of  these  chaplaincies,  and  by  se- 
lecting fitting  persons  to  serve  such  of 
them  as  are  in  their  nomination.  In  all 
parts  of  the  Continent  English  churches 
are  now  either  built  or  in  building.  New 
English  churches  were  consecrated  this 
spring  at  Hy^res,  San  Remo,  and  Thera- 
pia.  Appeals  were  made  last  summer  to 
the  bounty  of  Englishmen  in  London  on 
behalf  of  churches  now  in  construction  at 
Rome  and  Berlin.  Ten  new  English 
churches  within  the  area  assigned  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gibraltar  at  this  moment  are  in 
building  or  are  contemplated  at  Rome, 
Milan,  Cannes,  Grasse,  Carabacel,  Mar- 
sala, Malaga,  Tangier,  Bucharest,  and  Ni- 
cosia in  Cyprus.  A  noble  church  is  nearly 
completed  at  Moscow.     Dean  Alford,  who 


visited  the  Riviera  while  some  of  the  En- 
glish churches  which  grace  those  lovely 
shores  were  in  building,  on  finding  him- 
self not  unfrequently  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, is  reported  to  have  remarked  that 
the  Riviera  was  a  pleasant  country  to 
visit,  but  it  w'ould  be  still  pleasanter  when 
all  the  English  churches  were  finished. 
Though  some  of  the  buildings  in  which 
we  meet  for  public  worship  abroad  do  lit- 
tle credit  to  English  taste,  others  are  not 
unworthy  of  our  Church  and  country, 
showing  both  by  their  architectural  fea- 
tures and  by  the  character  of  the  services 
held  in  them  what  is  the  true  nature  of 
our  worship  when  it  is  displayed  in  its 
best  and  brightest  colors.  A  marked 
change  for  the  better  has  taken  place 
since  Lady  Bloomfield  wrote,  in  1854,  i" 
her ."  Reminiscences  of  Court  and  Diplo- 
matic Life,"  •'  When  first  we  went  to  Ber- 
lin, the  Church  of  England  service  was 
held  in  a  small  room  in  the  Hotel  du  Nord. 
It  was  a  very  unsuitable  place;  and  often, 
when  we  were  going  to  church,  as  we  had 
to  pass  through  the  passages  of  the  hotel, 
we  found  them  encumbered  with  slops 
and  dirty  linen.  This  was  so  very  un- 
pleasant that  I  one  day  represented  the 
state  of  things  to  the  king,  who  immedi- 
ately most  kindly  placed  a  large  room  at 
Mon  Bijou  Palace  at  our  disposal,  which 
was  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  by  subscription, 
and  opened  for  divine  worship  on  Whit- 
sunday, 1854." 

If  here  and  there  the  ministrations  of 
our  clergy  are  still  defective,  the  services 
recalling  to  our  minds  the  state  of  torpor 
from  which  elsewhere  we  have  been  awak- 
ened, it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Church  of  England  on  the  Continent  has 
to  contend  against  special  difficulties. 
There  are  no  fixed  endowments.  The  in- 
come of  the  chaplains  in  most  places  is 
extremely  small.  Their  position  is  often 
one  of  great  isolation.  The  pastoral 
charge  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  at  Cannes,  is 
doubtless  as  important  as  the  most  im- 
portant parish  in  England,  yet  such  a  pas- 
toral charge  opens  no  career  beyond  itself. 
Men  feel,  when  they  embark  on  the  work 
of  a  foreign  chaplaincy,  that  thev  are  sur- 
rendering all  prospect  of  advance  or  dis- 
tinction at  home. 

Such,  however,  was  not  always  the  case. 
Michael  Geddes,  on  leaving  Lisbon  in 
1688,  became  chancellor  of  Sarum.  Basil 
Kennett  on  leaving  Leghorn  in  1714,  be- 
came president  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford.  The  chaplaincy  which  the  Le- 
vant Company  maintained  at  Aleppo  was 
served  by  a  succession  of  men  who  rose 
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to  eminence  at  home.  Edward  Pocock, 
who  held  this  chaplaincy  from  1630  to 
1636,  was  appointed  by  Laud  first  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  at  Oxford,  and  became 
subsequently  re^^ius  professor  of  Hebrew, 
and  a  canon  of  Christ  Church.  Robert 
Frampton,  of  Christ  Church,  who  served 
this  chaplaincy  from  1656  to  1671,  became 
a  prebendary  of  Salisbury  and  of  Glouces- 
ter in  1672,  Dean  of  Gloucester  in  1673, 
and  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  i68o.  Pepys, 
in  his  diary,  twice  notices  Frampton,  first 
under  date  of  October  10,  1666.  This 
was  the  fast  day  for  the  Great  Fire. 
Frampton  had  come  home  for  a  while  by 
leave  of  his  friends  at  Aleppo.  "And 
then  to  church  again;  and  there  was  Mr. 
Frampton  in  the  pulpit,  whom  they  cry  up 
so  much  ;  a  young  man,  and  of  a  mighty 
ready  tongue.  I  heard  a  little  of  his  ser- 
mon." The  next  notice  is  a  few  months 
later,  January  21,  1667:  "I  to  church, 
and  there  beyond  expectation  find  our 
seat,  and  all  the  church  crammed  by  twice 
as  many  people  as  used  to  be;  and  to  my 
great  joy  find  Mr.  Frampton  in  the  pulpit, 
and  I  think  thvi  best  sermon  for  goodness 
and  oratory,  without  affectation  or  study, 
that  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  The  truth 
is,  he  preaches  the  most  like  the  apostles 
that  ever  I  heard  man  ;  and  it  was  much 
the  best  time  that  ever  I  spent  in  my  life 
at  church."  Bishop  Frampton  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Aleppo  by  Robert  Huntingdon, 
fellow  of  Merton  College,  who  subse- 
quently became  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  in  Ireland. 
The  chaplaincy  at  Algiers  was  held  from 
l7i9to  1731  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shaw, 
D.D.,  F.R  S.,  fellow  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  a  man  of  great  learning,  who  sub- 
sequently became  regius  professor  of 
Greek,  principal  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
editor  of  some  classical  books,  and  author 
of  a  valuable  work,  entitled  '*  Travels  in 
Barbary  and  the  Levant." 

From  1825  to  1875,  at  all  the  important 
centres  of  commerce  where  British  consuls 
were  stationed,  the  affairs  of  our  Church 
were  regulated  according  to  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  generally  called 
the  Consular  Act,  6  George  IV,  cap. 
87.  The  Levant  Company,  which  had 
liberally  supported  the  chaplaincies  at 
Smyrna  and  elsewhere,  after  an  existence 


of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was 
dissolved  in  1825,  making  over  its  charter, 
with  all  its  rights,  privileges,  and  property, 
to  the  English  government;  and  the 
chaplaincy  to  the  British  factory  at 
Smyrna  became  a  "consular  chaplaincy." 
In  1875  ^'^^  number  of  chaplaincies  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  was  greatly  reduced,  and  at  the 
present  time  four  only  remain  of  the  forty 
or  fifty  which,  twenty  years  ago,  were  aided 
by  an  annual  Parliamentary  grant  doub- 
ling the  subscriptions  of  the  congregation. 
These  are  at  Marseilles,  Malaga,  Trieste, 
and  Smyrna  ;  the  first  being  retained  on  the 
list  to  provide  for  the  numerous  British 
sailors  who  frequent  that  seaport;  the 
last  from  respect  to  rights  bequeathed  by 
the  Levant  Company. 

The  Church  of  England  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  forgetful  of  her  duty  towards 
those  members  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  who  leave  our  country  for  foreign 
shores.  But  there  is  a  class  whose  moral 
and  religious  wants  she  has  not  been 
equally  careful  to  bear  in  mind.  Very 
scanty  provision  has  as  yet  been  made 
for  the  multitudes  of  British  sailors  who 
throng  every  foreign  seaport.  The  chap- 
lains who  were  appointed  under  the 
Consular  Act  were  instructed  to  regard 
British  seamen  as  part  of  their  charge. 
In  some  of  the  more  important  harbors, 
to  replace  that  national  aid  which  was 
withdrawn  in  1875,  ^  fresh  machinery  is 
being  .supplied  by  such  institutions  as  the 
societies  called  Missions  to  Seamen,  St. 
Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission,  and 
the  Gibraltar  Diocesan  Spiritual  Aid 
Fund.  By  the  help  which  these  institu- 
tions provide,  chaplaincies,  lay-reader- 
ships, "  homes,"  and  "  institutes  "  for 
British  seamen  are  gradually  being  estab- 
lished. But  in  many  ports,  especially  of 
northern  Europe,  our  national  Church 
has  done  little  as  yet  for  her  sailor  sons. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  found  a 
bishopric  for  the  supervision  of  English 
congregations  in  central  and  northern 
Europe.  If  such  efforts  should  meet  with 
success,  one  of  the  first  enterprises  which 
v.-ill  claim  the  attention  of  the  new  bishop 
will  be  to  overtake  the  arrears  which  this 
vast  field  of  pastoral  labor  presents, 

C.  W.  Gibraltar. 
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THE   AMEER'S   MESSAGE. 


Abdurrahman,  the    Durani    Khan,  to  the 

Ghilzaie  chief  wrote  he  : 
"God  has  made  me  Ameer  of  the  Affghans, 

but  thou  on  thy  hills  art  free. 
I  rule  by  the  sword  and  signet ;  I  care  not  to 

flatter  or  bribe ; 
I  take  nor  fee  nor  service  of  the  noble  Ghil- 
zaie tribe ; 
Nor  pledge  nor  promise  I  ask  of  thee ;  I  par- 
don, if  all  men  know 
That  thy  heart  has  been  hard  against  me,  and 

thy  friend  has  been  my  foe. 
For  the  sons  of  Sher  Ali  are  exiles,  their  best 

men  broken  or  fled ; 
And  those  who  escaped  are  homeless,  and  all 

who  remained  are  dead. 
Such  is  the  work  of  the  Merciful,  whose  will 

is  to  smite  or  to  save  ; 
It  is  he  gives  wealth  and  vengeance,  or  tears 

o'er  a  bloodstained  grave. 
Now,  while  the  swords  are  a  moment  still,  'ere 

ever  fresh  blood  shall  run, 
I  look  for  a  wise  man's  counsel,  and  I  would 

that  Affghans  were  one. 
From  Merv,  last  home  of  the  free-lance,  the 

clansmen  are  scattering  far, 
And  the  Turkman  horses  are  harnessed  to  the 

guns  of  the  Russian  czar. 
So  choose  thou  of  all  my  liegemen,  or  choose 

thou  of  all  my  host. 
One  true  man,  loyal-hearted,  whomever  thou 

trustest  most, 
Whom  thy  tribe  has  known  and  honored,  to 

bring  thee  in  safety  and  peace  ; 
Thou  shalt  ride  unscathed  to  Kabul,  and  the 

feud  of  our  lives  shall  cease." 

II. 

The  Ghilzaie  chief  wrote  answer  ;  "  Our  paths 

are  narrow  and  steep. 
The  sun  burns  fierce  in  the  valleys,  and  the 

snow-fed  streams  run  deep  ; 
The  fords  of  the  Kabul  river  are  watched  by 

the  Afridee ; 
We   harried   his  folk  last  springtide,  and   he 

keeps  good  memory. 
High  stands   thy  Kabul  citadel,  where  many 

have  room  and  rest ; 
The   Ameers  give   welcome   entry,   but   they 

speed  not  a  parting  guest ; 
So  a  stranger  needs  safe  escort,  and  the  oath 

of  a  valiant  friend. 
Whom  shall  I  choose  of  those  I  know  ?  whom 

ask  the  Ameer  to  send  ? 
Wilt  thou  send  the  Vazir,  Noor  Ahmed,  the 

man  whom  the  Ghilzaies  trust  ? 
He  has  long  lain  lost  in  a  dungeon,  his  true, 

bold  heart  is  dust. 
Wilt  thou  send  the  Jamsheedee  Aga,  who  was 

called  from  the  western  plain  ? 
He  left  the  black  tents  of  his  horsemen,  and 

he  led  them  never  again. 
Shall   I   ask  for  the   Moollah,  in   Ghuzni,  to 

whom  all  Affghans  rise  ? 
He  was  bid  last  year  to  thy  banqueting  —  his 

soul  is  in  Paradise. 


Where  is  the  chief  Faizullah,  to  pledge  me  the 

word  of  his  clan  ? 
He  Js  far  from  his  pine-clad  highlands,  and 

the  vineyards  of  Kohistan  ; 
He  is  gone  with  the  rest  —  all  vanished;  he 

passed  through  thy  citadel  gate. 
Will  they  come  now,  these  I  have  chosen  ?     I 

watch  for  their  faces,  and  wait ; 
For  the  night-shade  falls  over  Kabul,  and  dark 

is  the  downward  track, 
And  the  guardian  hills  ring  an  echo  of  voices 

that  warn  me  back  ; 
Let  the  Ghilzaie   bide  on  his  mountain,  and 

depart,  as  thy  message  has  said, 
When  but  one  sure  friend   the   Ameer  shall 

send, — when   the  tombs  give  up  their 

dead." 
National  Review.  ALFRED  C.  LyaLL. 


TRANSLATION. 

*'EIN'   FESTE  burg   1ST  UNSER  GOTT." 

Our  God's  a  fastness  sure  indeed, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon  ; 
He  helps  us  free  in  every  need 
That  unto  us  may  happen. 
The  old  wicked  foe 
Now  in  earnest  doth  go. 
Deep  wiles  and  great  might 
In  his  fell  store  unite, — 
The  earth  holds  not  his  fellow. 

By  strength  of  ours  is  nothing  done, 

Full  soon  are  we  dejected  ! 
But  on  our  side's  a  champion 
By  God  himself  elected. 
And  who  may  that  be  ? 
Christ  Jesus  is  he. 
The  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ! 
All  gods  else  are  vain  boasts, 
Our  camp  is  in  his  keeping. 

Though  demons  rage  both  far  and  near, 

And  gape  our  souls  to  swallow; 
Not  all  too  great  shall  be  our  fear ; 
Success  our  steps  shall  follow. 
The  prince  of  this  world, 
Though  threats  he  hath  hurled. 
To  us  can  do  nought, 
For  if  to  judgment  brought 
One  word  declares  his  sentence. 


To  let  the  word  stand  they  are  fain, 

And  small  thereby  their  merit ; 
He  dwells  among  us  on  the  plain 
With  gifts  and  with  his  spirit. 
What  though  they  take  life, 
Goods,  name,  child,  and  wife. 
We  need  not  rebel  — 
No  profit  those  to  hell, 
While  ours  must  be  the  kingdom. 
Academy.  .    R.   M'LlNTOCK. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
PETER  THE   GREAT.* 

When,  twelve  years  ago,  the  two  hun- 
dredth   anniversary   of   the    birth   of   the 
great   tsar  was  celebrated  in    the  capital 
which  bears  his  name,  among  the  meas- 
ures taken  to  impress  upon  the  world  the 
vastness  of  the  space  which  he  occupies 
in  its  history  was  an  endeavor  to  form  a 
complete  catalogue  of  the  literary  works, 
in   other  languages  than  Russian^  which 
have  him  and  his  doings  for  their  subject. 
The  result  was  certainly  of  a  very  impos- 
ing character.     That  the  hero  of  Musco- 
vite   story  and  legend,  who  was  the  first 
to  force  his  native  country  on  the  aston- 
ished eyes  of   Europe,  and  who  virtually 
founded  the  huge  empire  which  stretches 
right  across  two  continents  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  should  have  come  to  fill 
an  immense  place  in  the  literature  of  his 
own  land,  could  have  excited  no  surprise  ; 
but  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  dis- 
cover  him  almost  equally  present  in  all 
the  languages  of  Europe.     Yet  it  was  no 
less  than  this  which  the  attempt  brought 
to  li^ht.     The  issue  of  it  was  a  thick  vol- 
ume,  edited  by  R.  Minzloff,  under  the  title 
''Pierre    le   Grand  dans    la    littirature 
dtrangere^''    and     containing    notices    of 
above  a   thousand  distinct  works,  which 
fill  many  times  that  number  of  volumes, 
and   are  all  devoted  to  the  elucidation,  in 
one    way  or   other,  of  this  extraordinary 
man.     Without  adventuring  on  the  enor- 
mous   mass   of   similar  works  which    are 
locked    up   in    the    Russian    tongue,    the 
graver  reader  may  here  make  his  choice 
among  s,ome  six  dozen  formal  biographies, 
and  the  reader  of  lighter  tastes  among  a 
score  of  different  collections  of  anecdotes, 
besides   numerous    poems    and    dramas, 
parallels,  eulogies,  and    critiques;    while 
for  the  student  of  history  there  are  scores 
of  contemporary  memoirs,  many  volumi- 
nous collections  of  historical  documents 
relative   to   the    transactions    of    Peter's 
reign,  and  special  treatises  almost  beyond 
enumeration   on    his    wars,   treaties,    re- 
forms, and  otiier  particular  points  of  his* 

*  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia :  A  Study 
of  Historical  Biography.  By  Eugene  Schuyler, 
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policy  and  administration.  It  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  a  mon- 
ument in  the  literature  of  the  civilized 
world  not  less  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
even  of  more  enduring  quality,  than  the 
splendid  equestrian  efifigy  of  him  in  bronze 
which  rears  its  colossal  proportions  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Petersburg. 

The  earliest  serious  endeavor  to  write 
the  life  of  Peter  for  European  readers  was 
made  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  by 
Voltaire,  whose   agreeably   written    work 
still  retains,  we  believe,  much  of  its  popu- 
larity as   a   schoolbook,  notwithstanding 
the   superficial  and  inadequate  character 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  reluctance  of  its 
lively   author   to   submit   to  the  labor  of 
grappling  with  the    numerous  bundles  of 
dry  historical  papers,  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose in  his  hands.     Its  key-note  is  to  be 
found   in    the  terse  phrase   in  which  the 
debt  of    Russia  to   its  renowned   tsar   is 
summed  up.     One    is    reminded  by  it  of 
Pope's  well-known  couplet,  designed  for 
an  epitaph  to  commemorate  the  creative 
energy  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  the  domain 
of  physical  science  :  — 
Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  said,  Let  Newton  be  !  and  all  was  light. 
After  describing  the  previous  chaotic  and 
barbarous  condition  of   the  country,  and 
saying  that  before  the  time  of  Peter  Rus- 
sia had  not  a  single  vessel  on    the   seas, 
nor   even    a   word    in  its   language  for  a 
fleet ;  that  military  discipline  was  entirely 
unknown  in  it,  the  most  rudimentary  man- 
ufactures received  no  encouragement,  and 
even  agriculture,  the  basis  of  all  prosper- 
ity, was  neglected  ;   Voltaire,  with  a  flash 
of  epigrammatic  genius,  indicates  in  a  sin- 
gle smart  phrase  how  the  country  sprang 
from  its  torpor  into  vigorous  life  as  soon 
as  the  destined   regenerator  appeared  on 
the    scene  :  *'  Enjin  Pierre  naquit  et  la 
Rnssiefutfortnie.''''     And  this,  in  spite  of 
the  flavor  of  exaggeration  in  the  phrase, 
has  become  the  accepted  sentiment,  not 
in    Russia  alone  but  generally,  about  the 
making    of   that  immense    empire.      Not 
that    protests    against    this    estimate    of 
Peter's   achievement   were    not   heard  at 
the   time,  before  the  lapse  of  years   had 
cast  a  softening  veil  over   his  vices    and 
cruelties ;    a   curious    instance   of   which 
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may  be  found  in  an  anonymous  satire, 
representing  the  shade  of  the  hero  ad- 
dressing his  biographer  in  the  following 
terms:  "You  repeat  a  thousand  times 
that  I  was  a  great  man.  I  should  never 
myself  have  suspected  it,  and  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  world  is  of  your  opinion. 
AH  I  did  was  to  give  my  people  certain 
arts,  which  I  should  assuredly  have  driven 
out  of  the  country  if  I  had  found  my  peo- 
ple already  in  possession  of  them."  But 
in  Russia  itself  the  debt  was  never  ques- 
tioned. How  accurately  Voltaire  re- 
flected the  native  feeling  towards  the 
memory  of  Peter,  was  strikingly  shown, 
when  an  enthusiastic  thanksorivins: service 
was  held  in  the  cathedral  of  the  capital  in 
1770,  for  the  naval  victory  won  by  Count 
Orlof  over  the  Turks  off  the  island  of 
Scio,  which  ended,  thanks  to  English 
assistance,  in  the  total  destruction  by  fire 
of  the  Ottoman  fleet.  In  the  middle  of 
his  sermon  the  preacher  descended  from 
the  pulpit,  and  crossing  over  to  the  tomb 
of  Peter  embraced  it  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  vast  assemblage,  exclaiming 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  "  It  is  you  who 
have  gained  for  us  this  triumph,  for  it  was 
you  who  built  our  first  ship  !  " 

Since  Voltaire's  time  hundreds  of  hands 
have  labored  to  correct  and  enlarge  his 
sketch,  and  to  present  the  character  and 
work  of  Peter  the  Great  under  every  pos- 
sible aspect.  Yet,  at  least  in  English  lit- 
erature, room  was  still  left  for  another 
endeavor  to  separate  the  legendary  from 
the  historical  part  of  his  story,  and  to  give 
an  unimpassioned  and  impartial  account, 
drawn  from  original  sources,  of  what  this 
barbaric  hero  really  was  in  himself,  and 
with  how  much  of  the  regeneration  of 
Russia  he  may  be  justly  credited.  The 
special  qualifications  of  Mr.  Schuyler  for 
supplying  what  was  yet  wanting  may  be 
gathered  from  the  statement  in  his  preface 
to  the  two  bulky  volumes  before  us ;  where 
he  informs  the  reader  that  they  are 
♦'  founded  on  the  diligent  study  of  original 
documents  in  the  archives  of  various 
countries,  of  the  Russian  collections  of 
laws  and  State  papers,  of  the  memoirs 
and  accounts  of  Peter's  contemporaries, 
of  the  works  of  Russian  historians,  and 
of  most  of  the  important  works  written  on 
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the  subject  by  foreigners."  No  one  could 
have  done  what  Mr.  Schuyler  has  accom- 
pHshfed,  without  that  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Russian  language,  and  that  free 
access  to  the  masses  of  historical  docu- 
ments stored  up  in  the  Russian  archives, 
which  his  diplomatic  position  and  experi- 
ences fortunately  brought  within  his 
reach.  By  the  help  of  these  rare  advan- 
tages, he  has  been  enabled  to  test  the  cur- 
rent popular  versions  of  the  story,  to 
modify  them  where  they  are  erroneous, 
to  supplement  them  where  they  are  defec- 
tive, and  to  give  us  the  rugged,  passionate 
figure  of  Peter  in  its  native  unadorned 
simplicity  and  truth.  His  style  neither 
possesses,  nor  makes  pretensions  to,  bril- 
liancy. From  cover  to  cover  his  volumes 
will  be  searched  in  vain  for  dramatic  nar- 
rative, elaborate  word-painting,  sparkling 
antithesis,  or  subtle  delineations  of  char- 
acter. Their  pervading  features  are  plain- 
ness of  diction,  calmness  of  tone,  impar- 
tiality, and  homely  good  sense.  The  tale 
is  simply  told,  and  the  reader  is  left  very 
much  to  himself  to  form  his  own  judgment 
on  the  subject  of  it.  We  cannot,  without 
a  considerable  amount  of  qualification, 
call  it  pleasant  reading ;  but  that  is  almost 
as  much  the  fault  of  the  substance  of  the 
narrative  as  of  the  outward  form  in  which 
the  narrator  has  clothed  it.  The  story  of 
Peter  reeks  too  strongly  of  barbarism, 
brandy,  and  blood,  to  suit  the  taste  of 
outsiders ;  the  hot  spice  of  native  patriot- 
ism is  needed  to  render  it  palatable.  One 
thing  we  miss,  for  which  we  should  have 
been  thankful  if  Mr.  Schuyler  had  seen  fit 
to  give  it;  and  that  is,  a  critical  summing 
up  and  final  sentence,  as  the  issue  and 
crown  of  the  narration.  As  it  is,  the  au- 
thor's judgment  on  the  subject  of  his  bio* 
graphical  portraiture  must  be  read  between 
the  lines;  and,  seeking  it  there,  our  infer- 
ence is,  that  in  Mr.  Schuyler's  eyes  Peter 
was  an  ingrained  barbarian  to  the  last, 
and  that  the  eccentric  genius  and  turbu- 
lent energy  which  illuminated  his  extraor- 
dinary career  were  by  no  means  productive 
pi  unmixed  benefit  for  his  country. 

From  this  estimate,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  is  contained  by  implication  in  these 
volumes,  rather  than  put  forth  in  any  pre- 
cise and   definite  statement,  we  are  not 
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inclined  to  dissent.  Only,  in  expressing 
our  general  concurrence  with  it,  we  would 
guard  ourselves  against  doing  injustice  to 
the  great  tsar,  by  frankly  allowing  that 
the  revolting  and  monstrous  half  of  his 
character  was  a  fatal  inheritance,  for 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  hold  him  strict- 
ly responsible.  When  we  undertake  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  very  large  al- 
lowance must  in  fairness  be  made  for  his 
faults,  on  the  score  of  the  race  out  of 
which  he  sprang,  and  the  social  barbarism 
amidst  which  he  had  his  bringing  up.  If 
he  was  coarse,  sensual,  cruel,  alternating 
between  fits  of  outrageous  folly  and  de- 
moniacal ferocity,  in  all  that  he  was  little 
else  tiian  the  old  Russian  stock  imperson- 
ated in  a  colossal  form,  with  a  fiery,  ex- 
plosive temperament,  which  was  always 
goading  him  into  extremes  and  allowed 
no  repose.  His  genius  was  his  own  ;  his 
savagery  he  shared  with  his  country  at 
large.  And  since  the  apology  for  his 
vices  and  devilries  is  to  be  found  in  his 
ancestry  and  surroundings,  we  feel  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  us  to  present  him 
fairly  to  our  readers,  without  first  giving 
a  somewhat  fuller  picture  of  the  Russia 
into  which  he  was  born  than  Mr.  Schuyler 
has  had  room  to  put  before  us. 

Jealously  closed  as  the  Muscovite  do- 
minions for  the  most  part  were,  before  the 
time  of  Peter,  against  the  curiosity  of  the 
civilized  world,  glimpses  of  them  were 
now  and  then  obtained  and  put  on  record, 
which,  taken  together,  are  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  form  a  tolerably  complete  idea 
of  their  condition.  For  the  seventy  years, 
especially,  preceding  Peter's  birth,  we 
have  a  series  of  notices  of  the  state  of 
society  and  the  manners  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, from  peasant  to  noble  and  tsar,  fur- 
nished by  eye-witnesses,  whom  business 
of  one  kind  or  another  led  to  face  the 
difficulties  of  penetrating  into  the  country, 
and  residing  for  a  time  in  its  chief  towns, 
and  who  consequently  enjoyed  ample  op- 
portunities for  observation.  Of  these, 
four  may  be  singled  out  for  mention,  as 
giving  testimony  on  which  full  reliance 
may  be  placed.  First  comes  Margeret, 
the  captain  of  a  French  trading  vessel, 
a  shrewd  observer,  who  visited  Russia  at 
the   commencement  of    the    seventeenth 
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century,  and  on  his  return  was  commis- 
sioned by  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  draw 
up  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  His 
narrative  excited  great  interest,  and  has 
been  frequently  reprinted.  Next  follows 
the  "  Relation  "  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's 
embassy,  sent  to  the  tsar  Alexis,  Peter's 
father,  in  1663,  by  our  Charles  II.  This 
was  written  by  one  of  the  suite,  and  en- 
joyed a  large  circulation  both  in  English 
and  French.  Later,  we  have  the  "  Pres- 
ent State  of  Russia,"  by  Dr.  Samuel  Col- 
lings,  who  for  nine  years  was  physician  to 
the  same  tsar  Alexis.  And  lastly  comes 
the  "  Relation  curieuse  et  nouvelle  de  Mos- 
coviCy''  by  a  Frenchman,  Foy  de  la  Neu- 
ville,  who  was  commissioned  to  pick  up 
information  respecting  the  Russian  policy, 
and  made  his  way  to  Moscow  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  envoy  from  the  king  of  Po- 
land. This  was  in  1689,  when,  after  the 
death  of  their  brother  Theodore,  the  lads 
Ivan  and  Peter  were  joint  tsars,  under 
the  regency  of  their  sister  Sophia.  All 
theseworks  speak  with  one  voice  of  the 
strangeness,  the  poverty,  and  the  general 
barbarism,  of  the  Muscovite  people;  and 
putting  together  the  details  given  in  them, 
"with  the  addition  of  a  few  particulars 
gleaned  from  other  contemporary  sources, 
we  obtain  a  picture  of  the  Russia  of  that 
century  which  may  be  accepted  without 
misgiving,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  Russia 
of  the  present  time.  That  picture  we  will 
endeavor  briefly  to  sketch  in  outline. 

Hemmed  in,  at  that  period,  on  the  west 
by  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  yet  unbroken  empire  of  Turkey, 
Russia  did  not  possess  a  single  province 
that  touched  either  the  Baltic  or  the 
Black  Sea;  its  only  port  and  means  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  being  Archangel,  on  the  White 
Sea,  which  was  visited  by  a  few  adven- 
turous English  vessels  in  the  summer 
months,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
in  the  polar  ocean.  So  mean  and  insig- 
nificant was  this  single  avenue  of  foreign 
trade,  that  it  had  not  been  thought  worth 
while  to  station  a  British  consul  there, 
and  the  English  factory,  if  the  establish- 
ment might  be  dignified  by  such  a  title, 
was  a  rude  losr  hut.     Of  the  interior  of  the 
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country  a  large  part  was  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  forest  and  morass,  overrun  by 
hungry  troops  of  wolves,  and  occupied  by 
a  sparse  population,  mostly  serfs,  roughly 
calculated  at  an  average  of  about  five  to 
the  square  mile.  The  roads  were  scarcely 
passable,  except  by  sledges  in  the  pro- 
longed winter  season  ;  and  travelling  was 
all  the  more  incommodious  from  the  entire 
absence  of  inns  or  any  places  of  hospita- 
ble entertainment.  Strangers,  whose  ol- 
factory nerves  had  not  had  time  to  under- 
go a  Russian  course  of  discipline,  shrank 
with  horror  from  the  squalid  dwellings 
scattered  along  the  routes ;  and,  when 
forced  to  enter  them  for  temporary  shelter, 
were  compelled  to  take  the  preliminary 
precaution  of  having  all  the  windows 
thrown  open  to  render  the  atmosphere 
endurable.  Moscow,  the  capital,  said  to 
contain  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  was 
chiefly  composed  of  small  wooden  houses, 
described  as  being  no  better  than  the  pig- 
sties of  France  or  Germany ;  and  its 
streets,  instead  of  being  paved,  were  laid 
with  transverse  faggots  or  logs  of  pine- 
wood.  Fires  were  so  frequent  as  to  at- 
tract little  attention,  unless  the  conflagra- 
tion spread  over  thousands  of  the  wretched 
hovels  at  a  stroke.  Plenty  of  churches 
existed,  but  mostly  very  small  and  mean  ; 
and  in  illustration  of  the  intelligence  of 
Russian  devotion,  we  are  told  that  at 
Whitsuntide  the  custom  was  to  strew 
them  with  branches  from  the  sycamore- 
tree,  under  the  fond  persuasion  that.it  was 
on  the  foliage  of  that  tree  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  preferred  to  come  down,  as  manna 
was  supposed  to  descend  on  the  leaves  of 
the  oak.  The  most  esteemed  and  popular 
priests,  it  is  added,  were  those  who  could 
mumble  off  the  greatest  number  of  prayers 
in  a  breath. 

Of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple during  the  seventeenth  century,  our 
authorities  concur  in  giving  a  very  unpre- 
possessing account.  Margeret  describes 
them  as  coarse  and  bearish,  destitute  of 
courtesy,  addicted  to  the  most  shameful 
vices,  without  faith,  without  law,  and  with- 
out conscience.  Collings,  whose  long 
residence  in  the  country  made  him  un- 
usually familiar  with  their  ways,  asserts 
that  in  most  of  their  actions  they  differed 
from  all  other  nations,  and  were  so  full  of 
madness  that  all  the  hellebore  of  Anticyra 
could  not  have  purged  it  away.  He  adds, 
in  corroboration,  that  when  some  ingen- 
ious foreigner  was  employed  to  make 
some  public  clocks  for  the  capital,  he  con- 
structed them  with  a  fixed  pointer  and 
revolving  dial;  and  justified   the   eccen- 
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tricity  by  saying  that,  as  the  Russians 
acted  in  a  contrary  way  to  all  other  people, 
it  wag  proper  that  their  clocks  should  be 
fashioned  so  as  to  match  them.  At  the 
close  of  the  century  De  Neuville  finds  no 
improvement  worth  speaking  of  in  the 
Russian  character;  his  verdict  upon  the 
people  is  that  they  were  barbarians,  sus- 
picious, cruel,  gluttonous,  miserly,  cow- 
ardly, filthy  in  their  habits,  and  addicted 
to  abominable  vices.  In  support  of  these 
testimonies  reference  may  also  be  made 
to  the  experience  of  the  celebrated  Scotch- 
man, Patrick  Gordon,  who  in  1661  entered 
Russia  to  take  military  service  under  the 
tsar  Alexis,  and  afterwards  rose  to  be 
generalissimo  of  Peter's  army.  Readers 
of  Byron's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray  may 
recollect  his  doggerel  on  this  famous 
adventurer : — 

Then  you've  General  Gordon, 
Who  girded  his  sword  on, 

To  serve  with  a  Muscovite  master, 
And  help  him  to  polish 
A  nation  so  owlish 

They  thought  shaving  their  beards  a  disaster. 

From  the  diary  of  Gordon  we  learn  that 
when  he  first  crossed  the  Russian  frontier 
from  Poland,  such  was  the  sickening  dis- 
gust which  he  felt  at  the  stench  and  nasti- 
ness  of  the  squalid  towns,  the  extraordi- 
nary moroseness  and  stinginess  of  the 
people,  and  their  outrageous  hostiJity  to 
foreigners,  that  he  had  much  ado  to  ab- 
stain from  breaking  short  his  engagement, 
and  turning  his  back  on  such  a  cursed 
land.  A  couple  of  years  afterwards  we 
find  the  gentlemen  of  Lord  Carlisle's  em- 
bassy complaining  bitterly,  that  in  the 
quarters  assigned  them  in  Moscow  by  the 
government  they  were  required  to  herd 
together  in  a  single  ill-furnished  sleeping- 
room,  and  were  told  in  derision  that  it  was 
their  best  protection  against  being  carried 
off  by  the  rats.  The  barbarous  custom  of 
pigging  together,  and  sleeping  naked  in 
foul  coverings,  was  common  among  all 
ranks  down  to  the  end  of  Peter's  reign. 
How  the  representatives  of  the  tsars 
showed  abroad,  on  the  rare  occasions  of 
missions  to  foreign  courts,  has  been  made 
familiar  to  most  readers  of  history  by  Lord 
Macaulay's  account  of  the  Russian  em- 
bassy to  London  in  1662.  It  is  not  easy 
to  forget  his  sketch  of  them  in  their  bar- 
baric magnificence  and  loathsomeness ; 
dropping  pearls  and  vermin  from  their 
persons  ;  so  gorgeously  arrayed  that 
everybody  crowded  to  stare  at  them,  and 
so  filthy  that  no  one  dared  to  touch  them. 

In    keeping  with  such    habits  was   the 
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state  of  the  country,  as  regards  education, 
manufactures,  and  the  arts  which  beautify 
life.  Few  persons  could  write,  or  even 
read  ;  and  books  were  so  scanty,  that 
even  a  high  ecclesiastic's  library  would 
comprise  little  more  than  a  few  unbound 
manuscript  rolls.  When  Peter  visited 
the  archbishop's  library  at  Lambeth,  his 
limited  experience  even  of  the  outside  of 
books  was  shown  by  his  exclamation,  that 
he  could  not  have  believed  that  there  were 
so  many  volumes  in  the  whole  world. 
The  universal  sack-like  dress  of  the  peo- 
ple struck  travellers  in  Russia  as  mon- 
strously uncouth;  their  feeding  as  coarse 
and  disgusting;  their  manners  as  desti- 
tute of  polish  and  elegance  ;  their  dancing 
as  mere  clumsy  and  indecent  posturing; 
their  music  as  simply  execrable  discord. 
Of  this  last  we  glean  from  our  authorities 
two  amusing  notices.  On  their  entry  in 
state  through  the  walls  of  Moscow,  Lord 
Carlisle's  party  were  struck  with  alarm  at 
an  outburst  of  noise,  which  suggested  the 
occurrence  of  some  serious  tumult  or  dis- 
aster ;  but  on  its  turning  out  to  he  nothing 
more  than  a  harmless  welcome  by  the 
tsar's  trumpeters,  they  had  a  good  laugh 
over  it,  comparing  it  to  an  exaggerated 
cackling  of  all  the  geese  which  saved  the 
Capitol.  Collings  piles  up  his  sarcasm 
with  a  more  liberal  hand  :  — 

If  you  would  please  a  Russian  with  music 
[he  writes]  get  a  concert  of  Billingsgate  night- 
ingales, which  joined  with  a  flight  of  screech 
owls,  a  nest  of  jackdaws,  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves,  seven  hogs  in  a  winter's  day,  and  as 
many  cats  with  their  co-rivals,  and  let  them 
sing  Lacryma,  and  that  will  ravish  a  pair  of 
Russian  lugs  better  than  all  the  music  in  Italy, 
light  airs  in  France,  marches  of  England,  or 
the  jigs  of  Scotland. 

One  barbaric  custom,  which  figures 
prominently  in  all  our  accounts,  was  the 
universal  practice  of  the  women,  even  of 
the  lowest  ranks,  to  smear  their  faces 
thickly  with  coarse  paint;  much  to  the 
discomfiture,  we  are  told,  of  the  courtly 
Howard,  when  his  politeness  led  him  to 
salute  the  cheeks  of  the  priest's  wife  who 
entertained  him  at  one  of  the  halting- 
places  between  Archangel  and  Moscow. 
Another  and  worse  item  in  the  long  cata- 
logue of  the  faults  imputed  to  the  Rus- 
sian people  was  the  all-prevalent  drunken- 
ness. Brandy  and  other  fiery  spirits  were 
evermore  streaming  down  their  seasoned 
throats.  Their  only  form  of  entertain- 
ment was  the  drinking  orgie,  which  often 
ended  with  the  burning  down  of  the  house, 
and   always  with  the  insensibility  of  the 
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guests.  Ministers  of  State  could  not 
transact  business  with  foreign  envoys 
without  swilling  cups  of  ardent  liquors 
with  them,  nor  could  the  chief  festivals  of 
the  Church  be  duly  honored  unless  men, 
women,  and  clergy  got  drunk  before  the 
celebration  was  over.  In  carnival  time, 
such  was  the  frenzied  intoxication  of  the 
crowds  which  roystered  through  the 
streets  of  Moscow,  that  foreigners,  upon 
whom  the  native  population  at  all  times 
looked  askance,  dared  not  for  their  lives 
stir  out  of  doors. 

Another  token  of  the  social  barbarism, 
on  which  our  reporters  lay  much  stress, 
was  found  in  the  position  assigned  to  the 
female  sex.  Even  a  tsar's  daughters  had 
much  to  complain  of;  for  they  were  very 
seldom  allowed  to  marry,  and  they  were 
generally  immured  for  life  in  a  convent. 
In  all  ranks  the  women  were  treated  as 
inferior  beings,  and  governed  by  the  lash  ; 
and,  except  in  the  case  of  the  peasants 
and  serfs,  an  almost  Oriental  seclusion 
was  their  lot.  A  husband  might  flog  his 
wife  at  his  pleasure,  and  even  if  she  died 
under  his  hand,  the  criminal  law  failed  to 
touch  him.  The  wife,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  might  be  goaded  by  his  cruelty  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  was  ruthlessly 
buried  alive.  Collings  gives  us  some  cu- 
rious details,  which  occasionally  provoke 
a  reminiscence  of  African  savagery.  At 
marriages,  for  instance,  when  the  bride 
stepped  out  of  church,  handfuls  of  hops 
were  thrown  over  her,  with  the  wish  that 
her  children  might  be  as  numerous;  or  a 
clerk  clad  in  sheepskin  saluted  her  with 
the  prayer  that  her  sons  might  be  as 
many  as  there  were  hairs  on  his  jacket. 
Her  duty,  on  reaching  her  new  home,  was 
to  pull  off  one  of  her  husband's  boots,  a 
whip  being  concealed  in  one  of  them,  and 
a  jewel  in  the  other;  if  she  chanced  to 
light  on  the  latter,  she  had  it  for  her 
pains  ;  but  if  on  the  whip,  by  ill  luck,  she 
got  a  smart  bride-lash  over  her  shoulders, 
the  earnest-penny  of  her  future  entertain- 
ment. Obesity  seems,  as  with  many  other 
savages,  to  have  been  the  woman's  most 
attractive  charm.  Small  feet  and  slender 
waists  were  accounted  ugly,  and  a  lean 
woman  was  shunned  as  unwholesome. 
"Those  inclined  to  be  meagre,"  says  Col- 
lings, "give  themselves  up  to  all  manner 
of  epicurism  on  purpose  to  fatten  them- 
selves, and  lie  abed  all  day  long  drinking 
Russian  brandy,  which  will  fatten  ex- 
tremely; then  they  sleep,  and  afterwards 
drink  again,  like  swine  designed  to  make 
bacon."  Besides,  he  adds,  to  give  a  fash- 
ionable shape  to  their  eyes,  they  st-raia 
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them  up  so  hard  by  their  head-tyres,  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  close  them;  and  they 
stain  their  very  eyeballs  black,  as  well  as 
their  teeth. 

What  our  travellers  report  of  the  method 
employed  to  select  wives  for  the  tsars 
affords  further  illustration  of  the  back- 
wardness of  Muscovite  civilization  in  that 
century.  Instead  of  seeking  suitable  alli- 
ances with  foreign  courts,  or  among  the 
noble  families  at  home,  the  custom  was, 
when  a  tsar  was  to  be  married,  to  issue 
a  proclamation,  inviting  all  marriageable 
girls  of  good  position  and  tolerable  pre- 
tensions to  beauty,  to  present  themselves 
at  Moscow  on  a  given  day  for  his  tsarish 
Majesty's  inspection  ;  and  after  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  hundreds  of  fair  candi- 
dates for  the  great  matrimonial  prize,  the 
royal  choice  was  announced  to  the  nation. 
But  there  was  still  room  for  the  prover- 
bial slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip. 
Disappointed  families  were  apt  to  seek 
revenge  for  the  failure  of  their  candidate, 
by  endeavoring  to  "get  at"  and  disable 
the  successful  beauty.  In  1617,  one  of 
these  brides-elect  was  drugged  by  the 
ruling  clique  at  court,  and  thrown  into 
such  a  state  of  apparent  disease,  that  she 
v/as  pronounced  incurable,  and  banished 
with  all  her  relatives  to  Siberia.  Soon 
afterwards  another  actually  died  of  foul 
play,  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  her  wed- 
ding. When  Peter's  father,  the  tsar 
Alexis,  was  contracting  his  first  marriage 
in  1647,  and  the  elect  maiden  was  being 
arrayed  in  the  royal  robes,  the  ladies-in- 
waiting  were  bribed  to  twist  her  hair  so 
tightly  that  she  swooned  in  his  presence, 
and  the  complaisant  physicians  were  in- 
duced to  declare  her  hopelessly  epileptic, 
with  the  usual  result  of  exile  to  Siberia. 
Peter's  own  mother,  the  pretty  dark-haired 
Natalia  Naryshkin,  who  became  the  sec- 
ond wife  of  Alexis,  narrowly  escaped  a 
similar  fate.  She  was  the  niece  by  mar- 
riage, and  also  the  ward,  of  the  tsar's 
principal  minister,  Matveof;  at  whose 
house  the  royal  widower  noticed  her  when 
she  brought  in  the  refreshments,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  offered  her  marriage. 
It  happened  that  a  proclamation  had  been 
already  issued,  summoning  candidates  for 
the  tsar's  hand  to  present  themselves  in 
Moscow  for  his  inspection  and  choice ; 
and  at  Matveof's  entreaty,  to  give  less 
handle  for  jealous  intrigue  and  opposition, 
the  girl  was  directed  to  present  herself 
with  the  rest,  and  appear  to  take  her 
chance  among  them.  The  expedient,  how- 
ever, failed  of  success.  As  soon  as  the 
royal  selection  was  known,  every  engine 
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was  set  in  motion  to  render  it  abortive. 
Her  guardian  was  accused  of  bewitch- 
ing the  tsar  with  magic  and  sorcery;  a 
long  investigation  followed,  carried  on,  as 
usual,  by  the  free  infliction  of  torture  on 
all  concerned;  and  nine  months  passed 
before  the  intriguers  were  baffled  and  the 
marriage  was  solemnized. 

This  mention  of  torture  brings  us  to 
the  last  which  we  shall  specify  of  the  bar- 
baric features  of  the  old  Russia,  out  of 
which  Peter  sprang.  His  father  was  con- 
sidered unusually  mild  and  gentle  for  a 
tsar,  and,  indeed,  had  been  named  "the 
most  Debonair;"  but  even  under  his 
reign  there  were  fifty  official  executioners 
in  Moscow,  whose  hands  were  incessantly 
red  with  their  ghastly  functions.  Every 
judicial  investigation  involved  the  inflic- 
tion of  horrible  tortures  all  round  :  torture 
of  suspected  persons  to  extort  confession  ; 
torture  of  witnesses  supposed  to  know 
more  than  they  revealed;  torture  of  crim- 
inals to  force  them  to  betray  their  accom- 
plices. Sometimes  it  was  inflicted  by  the 
alternate  strokes  of  rods  wielded  by  a 
couple  of  executioners,  who  kept  time  in 
hammering  away  at  the  bare  back  of  the 
prostrate  victim,  as  smiths  are  accustomed 
to  hammer  at  an  anvil.  Sometimes  by 
the  horrible  flail-like  knout,  which  cut  a 
deep  furrow  at  every  stroke,  till  the  back 
was  ribbed  and  crossed  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Sometimes  by  the  continual  drop- 
ping of  boiling  water  on  the  top  of  the 
head  after  it  had  been  shaved.  Some- 
times by  roasting  the  naked  back  of  the 
accused  over  a  fire,  above  which  he  was 
suspended  horizontally  by  a  wooden  spit. 
Hanging  and  decapitation  were  the  most 
common  methods  of  inflicting  capital  pun- 
ishment, when  their  work  had  not  already 
been  done  in  the  torture-chamber;  but 
suspension  from  hooks  through  the  flesh, 
breaking  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  impale- 
ment on  stakes,  were  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent.  Even  private  individuals  enjoyed 
a  large  freedom  to  torture  and  kill  their 
serfs  and  dependents,  of  which  ample  ad- 
vantage was  taken  ;  and  even  as  late  as 
the  regency  of  Sophia,  Peter's  half-sister, 
a  special  edict  was  required  to  deprive 
creditors  of  the  right  to  make  perpetual 
slaves  of  their  insolvent  debtors,  and  even 
to  maim  and  kill  them  at  their  pleasure. 

Repulsive  as  many  of  these  details  are, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  our  purpose  to 
exhibit  them,  since  they  furnish  the  key 
to  the  amazing  mixture  of  savagery  with 
genius  in  the  character  and  habits  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Of  that  old  Russia 
which  we  have  described  he  was  the  genu- 
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ine,  full-blooded  child ;  its  manners,  its 
vices,  its  barbaric  coarseness  and  cruelty, 
all  found  expression  in  him,  and  attained 
their  full  growth  under  the  impulse  of  his 
strong  animal  passions  —  passions  so 
fierce  that  one  of  his  physicians  averred 
that  he  was  possessed  by  a  whole  legion 
of  the  demons  of  sensuality.  When  we 
take  account  of  the  stock  from  which  he 
was  bred,  and  the  surroundings  amidst 
which  he  grew  up;  when  we  watch  him 
passing  through  his  boyhood  without  the 
discipline  of  education,  or  the  influences 
of  refining  companionship,  and  in  the  hot 
flush  of  youth  becoming  absolute  irre- 
sponsible master,  not  only  of  himself,  but 
of  a  whole  nation  which  lay  prostrate  at 
his  feet,  and  failed  to  supply  even  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  curb  the  caprices  of  his 
autocratic  will:  the  evil  side  of  his  char- 
acter ceases  to  be  a  mystery  to  our  minds, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  our 
wonder  at  it,  our  moral  judgment  is  per- 
suaded to  admit  a  palliating  plea  for  his 
terrible  eccentricities  and  crimes. 

In  this  connection  some  account  must 
be  taken  of  a  morbid  affection,  spreading 
its  malign  influence  over  mind  and  body 
alike,  to  which  Peter  was  subject  from  his 
youth.  Of  its  origin  different  accounts 
are  given.  By  some  writers  it  is  ascribed 
to  a  shock  he  received  in  his  early  boy- 
hood, just  after  his  election  to  the  throne 
instead  of  his  imbecile  elder  brother  Ivan, 
when  the  insurgent  Streltsi  or  Janissaries, 
who  formed  the  only  soldiery  of  old  Rus- 
sia, burst  into  the  room  where  his  mother 
was  sheltering  him,  and,  dragging  her 
uncle  Matveof  from  her  protecting  arms, 
savagely  cut  the  old  statesman  to  pieces. 
Others  attribute  it  to  poison  administered 
by  his  sister,  the  regent  Sophia,  to  secure 
the  throne  for  herself  and  her  paramour. 
Prince  Golitsyn.  Whatever  its  cause,  it 
gave  a.  sinister  look  to  one  of  Peter's 
eyes,  produced  involuntary  tvvitchings  in 
his  facial  muscles,  and  rendered  him  lia- 
ble to  fits  of  gloom  and  nervousness,  at- 
tended by  distressing  spasms  and  convul- 
sions. These  fits  were  compared  to  the 
demonic  seizures,  from  which  the  first 
king  of  Israel  found  relief  in  the  sweet 
sounds  of  the  harp  of  David ;  but  the 
remedy  employed  for  them  was  curiously 
different.  From  M.  Staehlin- Storcks- 
burg,  whose  position  in  the  Russian  court 
shortly  after  Peter's  death  enabled  him  to 
collect  authentic  information  about  the 
famous  tsar,  we  learn  that  as  soon  as  the 
fit  came  on,  the  practice  was  to  lay  hold 
of  any  pretty  and  lively  young  woman  who 
was  at  hand,  and  push  her  into  the  tsar's 


room  with  the  words,  "  Here,  Peter  Alex- 
ievich,  is  the  lady  )'0U  wished  to  see." 

The  surprise  [says  our  author]  occasioned 
by  the  sight  of  a  pretty  face,  a  handsome 
shape,  and  the  pleasure  of  soft  conversation, 
gave  a  turn  to  the  animal  spirits  ;  his  convul- 
sions soon  ceased,  and  after  a  few  minutes  of 
this  innocent  and  unexpected  enjoyment,  he 
recovered  his  former  serenity  of  countenance, 
and  appeared  in  the  highest  good  humor. 

"  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  we  hope 
may  be  justly  said  of  this  prescription  for 
the  royal  disorder.  The  morbid  affection, 
at  any  rate,  is  so  well-attested  a  fact,  that 
it  must  stand  for  something  in  the  strange 
tale  of  Peter's  life. 

As  our  object  is  limited  to  presenting 
a  sketch  of  Peter's  peculiar  character  and 
genius,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader 
with  any  more  historical  details  than  are 
needed  to  serve  as  a  framework  for  our 
illustrations.  Born  in  the  summer  of 
1672,  Peter  was  in  his  fourth  year  when 
his  father  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  the  sickly  Theodore,  then  four- 
teen years  old,  who  reigned  six  years,  and 
left  no  heir.  During  these  years,  Peter 
with  a  younger  sister  lived  in  retirement 
with  their  mother  at  the  Preobrazhensky 
villa,  three  miles  out  of  Moscow,  where 
he  had  a  tutor,  and  picked  up  some  mea- 
gre rudiments  of  knowledge.  "  The  death 
of  Theodore  left  two  possible  candidates 
for  the  throne;  Ivan,  the  elder  brother, 
the  son  of  the  tsar  Alexis  by  his  first 
wife  Marie  Miloslavsky,  blind,  lame,  and 
half  idiotic ;  and  the  son  of  Natalia  Na- 
ryshkin,  the  strong,  healthy,  and  clever 
Peter  "  (i.  41).  Which  of  the  two  should 
reign  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  Mos- 
cow crowd;  and  as  they  cried  out  for 
Peter,  he  was  proclaimed  tsar  in  his  tenth 
year.  Before  he  could  be  crowned,  how- 
ever, the  sanguinary  riot  of  the  Streltsi 
broke  out,  occasioned  by  the  rumor  that 
the  Naryshkins  had  already  poisoned 
Ivan,  and  intended  to  get  rid  of  Peter, 
that  they  might  secure  the  throne  for 
themselves.  The  end  of  it  was  that  Ivan 
and  Peter  were  crowned  together  as  joint 
tsars,  and  the  supreme  power  slipped  into 
the  hands  of  their  sister  Sophia;  whom 
De  Neuville  describes  as  "monstrously 
fat,  vVith  a  head  as  large  as  a  bushel  meas- 
ure, a  hairy  face,  and  ulcers  on  her  legs, 
but  a  born  Machiavellian,  whose  mind 
was  as  subtle  as  her  body  was  coarse, 
and  who  was  capable  of  any  crime  likely 
to  confirm  her  power."  The  rule  of  So- 
phia lasted  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  aristocratic  party,  by  the  help 
of   General  Gordon   and   his   troops,  im- 
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mured  her  in  a  convent,  and  sent  Prince 
Golitsyn  to  languish  out  his  life  in  the 
frozen  north  with  three  sous  a  day  for  his 
maintenance.  During  this  period,  and 
for  several  years  afterwards,  Peter  took 
no  part  in  public  affairs;  but  lived  a 
rough,  boyish  sort  of  life,  without  restraint 
or  ceremony.  We  hear  of  his  making 
fireworks  and  building  boats  with  his  own 
hands,  acquiring  practical  skill  in  a  dozen 
different  handicrafts,  playing  at  soldiers 
with  a  boy  regiment  which  he  raised,  lift- 
ing up  his  voice  in  church  choirs  and  with 
itinerating  carol-singers  at  Christmas, 
drinking  deep  at  carousals,  getting  rid  of 
his  superfluous  energy  in  all  kinds  of 
coarse  horse-play,  buffoonery,  and  practi- 
cal jokes.  It  is  true  that  his  family  made 
a  marriage  for  him  when  he  was  barely 
seventeen;  but  the  fact  went  for  little  in 
his  life,  for  he  never  cared  for  his  bride, 
Eudoxia,  who  was  three  years  older  than 
himself,  and  it  was  not  long  before  his 
infidelities  became  flagrant.  He  had  a 
great  leaning  towards  the  small  colony  of 
foreigners  in  Moscow,  where  the  social 
life  afforded  him  amusements  not  to  be 
found  among  tlie  Russians;  and  there  he 
acquired  an  insatiable  thirst  for  inter- 
course with  Europe.  The  Frenchman 
Lefort  was  his  chief  intimate,  and  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Mr.  Schuyler  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  fooling,  of  the 
more  harmless  kind,  into  which  the  boyish 
tsar  threw  himself:  — 

Once  Peter  appeared  at  Lefort's  with  a 
suite  of  twenty-four  dwarfs,  all  *'  of  remarkable 
beauty,"  and  all  on  horseback ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  Peter  and  Lefort  rode  out  into  the  coun- 
try to  exercise  this  miniature  cavalry.  In 
1695,  the  court  fool,  Jacob  Turgenief,  was 
married  to  the  wife  of  a  scribe.  The  wedding 
took  place  in  a  tent  erected  in  the  fields 
between  Preobrazhensky  and  Semenofsky. 
There  was  a  great  banquet,  which  lasted  three 
days,  and  the  festivities  were  accompanied  by 
processions,  in  which  the  highest  of  the  Rus- 
sian nobles  appeared  in  ridiculous  costumes, 
in  cars  drawn  by  cows,  goats,  dogs,  and  even 
swine.  Turgenief  and  his  wife  at  one  time 
rode  in  the  best  velvet  carriage  of  the  court, 
with  such  grandees  as  the  Golitsyns,  Shere- 
metiefs,  and  Trubetskoys,  following  them  on 
foot.  In  the  triumphal  entry  into  Moscow  the 
newly  married  pair  rode  a  camel,  and  Gordon 
remarks,  "  The  procession  was  extraordinary 
fine."  Although  the  jesting  here  was  perfectly 
good-natured,  yet  it  may  have  been  carried  a 
little  too  far,  for  a  few  days  after  poor  Turge- 
nief died  suddenly  in  the  night  (i.  268). 

It  was  not  till  he  was  well  advanced  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year  that  Peter  began  to 
take  life  seriously.     In  1695,  in  the  osten- 
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sible  rank  of  a  bombardier,  which  he 
whimsically  assumed,  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  that  made  such  a  miserable 
failure  of  the  attempt  to  capture  the  for- 
tress of  Azof  from  the  Turks,  and  win  an 
opening  for  Russia  to  the  Black  Sea;  and 
by  this  taste  of  real  war  the  instinct  for 
government  was  once  for  all  aroused  in 
him.  The  following  year,  renewing  the 
attack  on  Azof  in  greater  earnest,  his 
troops  contrived  to  blunder  into  posses- 
sion of  the  fortress;  and  Peter  returned 
in  triumph  to  Moscow,  determined  to 
realize  his  dreams  of  creating  a  fleet,  and 
making  Russia  felt  as  a  power  in  the 
political  system  of  Europe.  Not  content 
with  importing  companies  of  shipwrights, 
and  despatching  half  a  hundred  of  the 
noblest  youths  in  his  dominions  t,o  learn 
navigation  and  naval  architecture  in  the 
principal  dockyards  abroad,  he  conceived 
the  extraordinary  idea  of  setting  out  in 
person  on  the  same  errand,  and  presented 
to  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  civilized 
world  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
laboring  as  a  common  carpenter,  with 
horny  hands  and  coarse  blouse,  in  the 
dockyards  of  England  and  Holland.  From 
this  tour  he  was  hurried  back,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1698,  by  the  news  of  the  formid- 
able revolt  of  the  Streltsi.  Before  he 
could  reach  Moscow  the  firmness  and 
energy  of  Gordon  had  saved  the  throne, 
and  it  only  remained  for  Peter  to  wash 
his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished. 
His  vengeance  was  terrible;  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  con- 
siderable clearance  also  in  his  own  family 
circle,  by  forcing  religious  vows  on  his 
wife  Eudoxia  and  his  sisters  Sophia  and 
Martha,  who  became  known  in  their  re- 
spective convents  as  Nun  Helen,  Nun 
Susanna,  and  Nun  Margaret.  His  next 
step  was  to  set  the  ball  of  reform  rolling 
at  home,  by  shaving  off  the  beards  and 
cutting  short  the  sleeves  and  skirts  of  his 
subjects,  beginning  with  his  own  hands 
on  his  courtiers  ;  while  abroad  he  entered 
on  a  war  with  Sweden,  to  gain  for  Russia 
a  footing  on  the  Baltic.  Of  this  military 
enterprise  the  beginning  was  disastrous 
enough,  for  his  army,  which  was  besieg- 
ing Narva,  was  annihilated  by  the  "  royal 
madman,"  Charles  XII.;  and  the  crush- 
ing defeat  was  grimly  commemorated  by  a 
medal,  representing  on  one  side  the  tsar 
warming  himself  over  the  fires  of  his  mor- 
tars which  were  bombarding  the  fortress, 
with  the  inscription,  "Peter  stood  and 
warmed  himself;"  on  the  other,  the  tsar 
running  away,  hatless  and  swordless,  and 
wiping  his  streaming  eyes,  with  the  in* 
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scription,  "  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly." Four  years  later,  however,  Narva 
was  taken,  and  after  five  more  dreary 
campai;2^ns  the  decisive  battle  of  Poltava 
secured  to  Russia  the  possession  of  the 
Baltic  provinces.  The  war  with  Turkey 
which  followed  was  less  fortunate  ;  instead 
of  obtaining^  access  on  that  side  to  the 
Mediterranean,  the  tsar  was  extremely 
lucky  to  escape  total  ruin,  at  the  cost  of 
Azof  and  all  the  other  stations  which  he 
held  on  the  Ottoman  border.  The  rest  of 
his  comparatively  short  life  was  spent  in 
pushing  on  reforms  at  home  both  in 
Church  and  State;  campaigning  in  Pom- 
erania,  Finland,  and  Persia,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  his  territories  ;  and  visiting  foreign 
courts  for  the  purposes  of  diplomacy. 
One  sombre  tragedy  darkened  it,  stirring 
once  more  the  amazement  of  Europe.  In 
1718,  his  long-standing  feud  with  Alexis, 
his  only  son  who  survived  infancy,  came 
to  a  height ;  the  unhappy  prince  was  put 
on  his  trial,  several  times  tortured,  then 
sentenced  to  death,  and  once  more  tor- 
tured in  his  father's  presence  ;  a  few 
hours  after  which  he  expired,  whether 
naturally  or  under  fresh  violence  is  uncer- 
tain. Three  years  later,  on  the  signing  of 
peace  with  Sweden,  Peter  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor;  and  early  in  1725  he 
■passed  away,  in  his  fifty-third  year. 

In  attempting  now  to  fill  up  this  bald 
historical  outline  with  the  strange  person- 
ality of  tlie  subject,  a  certain  degree  of 
reticence  is  forced  upon  us,  otherwise  the 
sober  decency  of  our  pages  would  be  im- 
perilled. To  exhibit  a  photographic  por- 
trait of  Peter  the  Great  is  impracticable. 
There  are  features  about  him  which  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination,  or  at  most  in- 
dicated with  the  lightest  touch  of  the  pen- 
cil. His  native  coarseness  would  never 
take  any  polish;  it  repelled  even  the  var- 
nish of,  civilization  as  oil  repels  water. 
He  disdained  the  ordinary  proprieties  of 
life,  and  felt  no  shame  at  being  foul  in  his 
habits  and  debased  in  his  passions.  We 
write,  therefore,  under  restraint,  and  per- 
haps, after  all,  we  shall  be  considered  to 
need  an  apology  for  too  much  truthfulness. 

Of  Peter's  personal  tastes  and  manners 
Lord  Macaulay  has  made  short  work  by 
saying,  that  '•  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  his  palace  like  a  hog  in  a  sty,  and, 
when  he  was  entertained  by  other  sover- 
eigns, never  failed  to  leave  on  their  tapes- 
tried walls  and  velvet  state  beds  unequiv- 
ocal proof  that  a  savage  had  been  there." 
The  language  is  hardly  too  strong.  As  a 
young  child  Peter  had  been  made  familiar, 
in  his  father's  palace  in  the  Kremlin,  with 
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some  degree  of  luxury  and  magnificence. 
We  read  of  his  handsomely  decorated 
nursery,  his  velvet  cradles  with  their 
silken  bedclothes,  his  frocks  embroidered 
with  gold  ;  of  a  troop  of  dwarfs  to  amuse 
him,  and  a  brilliant  miniature  car,  drawn 
by  little  ponies,  for  his  out-door  exercise. 
But  from  everything  of  this  sort  he  broke 
away  before  emerging  from  childhood, 
and  soon  came  to  disdain  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  existence,  and  to  feel  more  at 
his  ease  in  rudeness  and  squalor.  When 
William  III.  hastened  to  welcome  him  in 
England,  he  was  found  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
pigging  with  a  number  of  his  suite  in  a 
small  bedroom,  in  Norfolk  Street,  off  the 
Strand,  the  atmosphere  of  which  was  so 
noisome  that  the  king  dared  not  enter  till 
the  window  had  been  opened  to  let  out 
the  foul  reek.  Evelyn's  favorite  villa  at 
Deptford  was  hired  and  newly  furnished 
by  the  government  for  his  residence,  while 
he  worked  in  the  dockyard  ;  and  "  right 
nasty,"  we  are  told,  it  became  under  his 
hands:  its  elegant  rooms  befouled,  its 
beautiful  gardens  ravished,  and  their 
stately  holly  hedges  broken  up  by  the 
amusement  of  riding  through  them  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  At  Amsterdam  he  took  his 
ease  in  the  common  dram-shops.  When, 
twenty  years  later  —  it  was  in  1715  —  we 
find  him  with  the  tsaritsaon  a  short  visit  of 
ceremony  at  Berlin,  his  style  is  still  the 
same.  The  queen's  dainty  house  in  the 
suburbs,  affectionately  named  by  her 
"  Monbijou,"  was  assigned  for  his  accom- 
modation, the  precious  ornaments  having 
been  removed  for  precaution  to  a  place  of 
safety  ;  and  as  we  learn  from  the  curious 
memoirs  of  her  daughter,  afterwards  the 
Margravine  of  Baireuth,  after  three  or 
four  days  of  his  occupation  "  the  desola- 
tion of  Jerusalem  was  everywhere  in  it, 
and  it  was  so  ruined  as  almost  to  need 
rebuilding."  The  particulars  of  the  visit, 
as  reported  by  this  lively  lady,  must  in- 
deed be  taken  with  a  good  deal  of  qualifi- 
cation, but  after  every  deduction  has  been 
made  for  playful  exaggeration,  abundance 
remains  to  show  that,  even  when  paying 
ceremonial  visits  to  foreign  courts,  Peter 
was  regarded  by  them  very  much  in  the 
light  of  a  bear  in  a  drawing-room. 

The  most  curious,  perhaps,  of  the  bar- 
baric elements  in  Peter's  ciiaracter  was  a 
farcical  whimsicality,  an  inextinguishable 
love  of  ridiculous  burlesque  and  buffoon- 
ery. Besides  showing  itself  in  all  kinds 
of  coarse  fun  and  practical  joking,  it  often 
threw  an  air  of  absurd  travesty  over  the 
most  serious  affairs  of  State.  If  some- 
times it  was  consistent  with  a  rough,  bois- 
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terous  good-nature,  at  other  times  it 
betrayed  him  into  gross  debauchery,  sav- 
age outrage,  and  obscene  and  blasphemous 
mockery  of  religion.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  chose  to  make  his  first 
campaign  in  the  rank  of  a  bombardier  — 
a  rank  which  he  had  originally  assumed 
in  his  boy  regiment.  One  of  his  elder  in- 
timates, Prince  Ramodanofsky,  had  been 
already  elevated  by  him  to  a  burlesque 
throne,  with  the  title  of  his  Majesty,  or 
the  Kaiser  ;  and  to  this  mock  potentate 
he  amused  himself  by  making  regular  re- 
ports of  the  operations  against  Azof, 
signed,  with  expressions  of  profound 
respect,  "  the  bombardier  Peter."  The 
absurdity,  once  begun  in  boyish  frolic, 
was  kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  At  its  proudest  moment,  on  the 
battle-field  of  Poltava,  where  he  served  as 
a  colonel,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  triumph 
over  Charles  XII.,  he  wrote  to  the  sham 
sovereign  to  "congratulate  his  Majesty 
on  a  victory  such  as  has  never  been  heard 
of  in  the  world;"  and  followed  the  first 
despatch  with  a  second,  giving  humble 
thanks  for  the  promotion  conferred  upon 
him  for  his  services.  We  quote  the  sec- 
ond letter  from  Mr.  Schuyler  :  — 

Sir,  the  gracious  letter  of  your  Majesty  and 
the  decree  to  his  Excellency  the  Field-marshal 
and  Cavalier,  Sheremetief,  by  which  I  have 
been  given  in  your  name  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral  in  the  fleet,  and  of  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral on  land,  have  been  announced  to  me.  I 
have  not  yet  deserved  so  much,  but  it  has 
been  given  to  me  solely  by  your  kindness.  I 
therefore  pray  God  for  strength  to  be  able  to 
deserve  in  future  such  honor.     Peter  (ii.  156). 

Five  years  later,  on  the  almost  equally 
intoxicating  occasion  of  his  first  important 
naval  victory,  won  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Swedish  fleet  off  Hango,  the  farce 
reached  its  climax  by  his  receiving,  in  full 
senate,  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  from  the 
hands  of  the  same  sham  monarch,  who 
occupied  the  throne  in  royal  trappings. 
In  further  illustration  of  Peter's  fooling 
may  be  quoted  the  report  made  to  Men- 
shikof,  in  1703,  of  the  founding  of  a  new 
town  in  the  favorite's  honor.  This  report 
was  written  by  Peter's  own  hand,  but  sub- 
scribed by  a  score  of  his  fellow-mummers 
as  well  as  by  himself,  his  own  name  com- 
ing third  as  "Pitirim  Protodiacon,"  or 
Peterkin,  the  chief  deacon,  the  two  pre- 
ceding it  purporting  to  be  names  of  a 
mock  metropolitan  and  a  mock  archdea- 
con. The  last  words  refer  to  the  connec- 
tion just  begun  with  Catherine,  the  future 
empress,  then  living  as  a  dependent  in 
Menshikof's  household :  — 
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Mein  Herz;  here,  thank  God,  we  have  been 
very  merry,  not  letting  a  single  place  go  by. 
We  named  the  town  with  the  blessing  of  Kief, 
with  bulwarks  and  gates,  of  which  I  send  a 
sketch  in  this  letter.  At  the  blessing  we  drank 
—  at  the  first  bastion  brandy,  at  the  second 
sec,  at  the  third  Rhine  wine,  at  the  fourth 
beer,  at  the  fifth  mead,  and  at  the  gates  Rhine 
wine,  about  which  the  bearer  of  this  letter  will 
report  to  you  more  at  length.  All  goes  on 
well,  only  grant,  O  God!  to  see  you  in  joy. 
You  know  why  (i.  519). 

By  the  same  whimsical  spirit  the  ar- 
rangements were  inspired  for  Peter's  first 
and  most  famous  journey  to  the  south. 
He  resolved  to  go  as  a  private  member  of 
a  great  embassy  of  his  nobles,  under  the 
plain  name  of  Peter  Mikhalof,  and  to  re- 
veal his  presence  was  made  a  capital 
offence.  To  keep  up  the  farce  he  used  to 
be  introduced  by  backdoors  and  up  pri- 
vate staircases  into  the  presence  of  the 
monarchs  whom  he  visited ;  who  after- 
wards, on  receiving  the  embassy  in  state, 
had  to  keep  their  countenances  as  they 
could,  while  they  gravely  enquired  after 
the  health  of  their  august  brother  sover- 
eign at  Moscow.  Of  course  the  presence 
of  Peter  was  everywhere  known,  for  all 
Europe  was  on  the  tiptoe  of  curiosity 
about  him  ;  and  the  sight  of  the  day  was 
his  tall  figure,  in  a  rough  carpenter's  jack- 
et, wielding  the  hatchet,  or  handling  the 
ropes,  or  perched  high  in  the  cross-trees, 
while  solemn  ambassadors  toiled  up  the 
rigging  for  an  interview.  The  ladies  tried 
to  tame  him,  but  with  indifferent  success, 
for  the  consciousness  of  his  own  boorish 
manners  made  him  incurably  shy  in  the 
presence  of  elegance  and  refinement. 
Occasionally,  after  much  resistance,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  feted,  and  was  even 
persuaded  to  stand  up  in  the  dance  ;  of 
which  experiment  upon  him  the  electress 
Sophia  of  Hanover  reports  that,  on  feeling 
the  whalebones  in  his  partner's  corset  as 
he  grasped  her  waist,  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  opinion  that  "the  German  ladies 
have  devilish  hard  bones." 

One  of  the  forms  in  which  Peter's  farci- 
cal temperament  manifested  itself  is  ex- 
tremely revolting.  As  early  as  his  eigh- 
teenth year  he  had  formed  a  society  or 
club  of  his  intimates,  bearing  the  title  of 
"  the  most  mad,  most  frolicsome,  and 
most  drunken  Synod,"  commonly  .short- 
ened into  "the  drunken  Synod;  "and 
this  monstrous  institution  he  kept  up  to 
the  hour  of  his  death.  It  was  a  gross 
parody  on  the  Church.  At  the  head  of  it 
for  nearly  thirty  years  was  Zotof,  who  had 
been  Peter's  tutor,  with  the  mock  dignity 
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at  first  of  patriarch,  and  afterwards  of 
pope.  This  ribald  chief  was  attended  by 
a  large  suite  of  sham  prelates  and  clergy, 
and  had  even  a  lady  abbess  and  her  nuns 
in  his  train.  Every  member  of  this  un- 
holy synod  received  some  indecent  nick- 
name, and  its  meetings  were  foul  orgies, 
lasting  for  several  days  together,  and 
reeking  with  obscenity  and  drunkenness. 
When  Zotof  died  in  1717,  instead  of  let- 
ting the  disgraceful  scandal  expire,  Peter 
held  a  new  election  to  the  supreme  office, 
and  the  choice  fell  on  the  Admiral  Ivan 
Buturlin,  nicknamed  by  Peter  the  Polish 
King,  who  was  consecra-ted  prince-pope 
with  a  blasphemous  ceremonial  and  las- 
civious rites.  Even  when  this  second 
mock  head  of  the  Church  was  carried  off 
in  1724  by  gluttony  and  intoxication,  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  Peter,  in  his 
fast-failing  health,  must  have  had  more 
than  enough  of  such  outrageous  nonsense, 
he  proceeded  to  a  fresh  election,  in  a 
"  conclave  '  of  which  Mr.  Schuyler  gives 
the  following  account :  — 

In  a  hall  in  Buturlin's  house  a  throne  was 
erected,  covered  with  striped  material,  on 
which  Bacchus  presided,  seated  on  a  cask.  In 
the  next  room,  where  the  conclave  assembled, 
fourteen  compartments  were  constructed,  while 
in  the  midst  was  a  table  with  a  stuffed  bear 
and  a  monkey,  a  cask  of  wine  and  dishes  of 
food.  After  a  solemn  procession  the  Em- 
peror shut  up  the  cardinals  in  the  room  of  the 
conclave,  and  put  his  seal  on  the  door.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  come  out  until  a  new  pope 
had  been  chosen,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  members  of  the  conclave  were  obliged  to 
swallow  a  large  spoonful  of  whiskey.  The 
next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  Peter  let  them 
out.  They  had  disputed  among  themselves 
for  a  long  time,  and  as  they  could  not  decide 
on  a  pope,  had  been  obliged  to  ballot  for  him. 
The  lot  fell  on  an  officer  of  the  commissariat, 
who,  with  coarse  and  obscene  ceremonies,  was 
then  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  all  were 
obliged  to  kiss  his  slipper.  In  the  evening 
which  followed,  the  guests  were  served  with 
meat  of  wolves,  foxes,  bears,  cats,  and  rats 
(ii.  638-9). 

Five  weeks  after  this  shameful  ribaldry, 
Peter  was  a  corpse. 

Akin  to  his  farcical  humor  was  his  love 
of  playing  practical  jokes,  about  the  na- 
ture of  which  he  was  little  scrupulous.  A 
hard  drinker  himself  at  times,  to  the  un- 
dermining of  his  robust  constitution,  he 
delighted  to  make  those  around  him  drunk, 
and  to  set  them  on  ridiculous  or  danger- 
ous exploits.  He  even  turned  his  orgies 
to  political  account  by  laying  traps  for  his 
nobles  in  their  cups,  and  is  said  to  have 
found  in  these  debauches  a  convenient 
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panions who  were  distasteful  to  him. 
The  Sieur  de  Villebois,  who  was  in  his 
confidence,  relates  how  some  sharer  in 
his  revels,  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge, 
was,  while  lying  open-mouthed  and  sense- 
less with  drink,  grimly  dosed  by  Peter 
with  fresh  supplies  of  brandy  poured 
down  his  throat  by  a  funnel ;  the  fellow, 
adds  the  reporter,  has  never  awoke  yet, 
and  is  by  no  means  the  only  sleeper  under 
the  tsar's  soporific  draughts.  Sometimes 
Peter  would  regale  his  nobles  with  un- 
clean meats,  disguised  by  the  dressing, 
that  he  might  enjoy  their  grimaces  and 
disgust  when  they  made  discovery  of  what 
they  had  been  swallowing.  He  would  set 
them  to  fight  with  bare  swords  for  his 
amusement;  or  make  them  drive  their 
sledges  over  ice  secretly  pierced  with 
holes,  that  he  might  laugh  at  their  strug- 
gles to  save  themselves  from  drowning. 
In  stories  of  this  kind  the  contemporary 
memoirs  abound,  and  make  it  very  evident 
that  he  never  outgrew  the  pleasures  of 
the  savage. 

The  ingrained  barbarism  of-Peter*s  na- 
ture was  in  nothing  more  apparent  than 
in  his  habitual  relations  with  the  other 
sex,  —  a  part  of  his  history  impossible  to 
be  passed  over,  yet  admitting  of  very 
slight  reference.  For  female  virtue  and 
honor  he  had  no  manner  of  appreciation ; 
he  was  not  even  susceptible  of  the  attrac- 
tion, nor  sensible  of  the  refinement,  which 
the  presence  of  cultivated  women,  though 
they  may  be  Aspasias  or  La  Valli^res, 
has  been  found  to  infuse  into  social  inter- 
course. It  would  do  too  much  honor  to 
the  indulgence  of  his  passions  to  apply  to 
it  the  terms  love  and  gallantry,  even  in 
their  basest  sense.  Wherever  he  went, 
he  picked  up  and  threvv  aside  its  instru- 
ments as  so  many  "unconsidered  trifles." 

The  only  woman  who  played  a  consid- 
erable part  in  Peter's  life  was  Catherine, 
whom  from  being  a  peasant  serf  he  raised 
to  the  throne ;  and  her  story,  when  stripped 
of  its  legendary  romance,  tells  the  same 
tale  of  his  insensibility  to  the  qualities 
which  are  the  truest  glory  of  the  sex. 
She  was  the  child  of  Livonian  peasants, 
and  at  three  years  old  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Lutheran  pastor,  Gliick,  at  Marien- 
burg,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  house- 
hold. She  grew  to  be  very  prett}  and 
clever;  and  the  pastor,  to  save  Iiis  son 
from  her  charms,  married  her  ac  sixteen 
to  a  Swedish  trooper,  who  after  two  days 
of  her  society  went  to  the  wa's,  and  dis- 
appeared from  her  life.  Marienburg  was 
then   captured   by   Peter's    field-marshal 
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Sheremetief,  who  appropriated  the  hand- 
some girl  to  himself  as  a  spoil  of  war. 
From  him  she  passed  to  Menshikof ;  and 
Peter,  noticincr  her  in  the  favorite's  house, 
was  so  struck  by  her  brightness  and  ready 
wit,  that  he  eagerly  installed  her  in  the 
place  which  happened  at  the  moment  to 
be  vacant  in  his  affections.  When  she 
had  borne  him  a  couple  of  children,  he 
privately  went  through  a  ceremony  of 
marriage  with  her,  his  own  lawful,  but 
repudiated  wife,  Eudoxia,  notwithstand- 
ing; and  several  years  later,  after  the  dis- 
astrous campaign  on  the  Pruth,  during 
which  she  accompanied  him,  and  was  his 
chief  support  in  his  terrible  fits  of  de- 
spondency, he  acknowledged  the  marriage, 
and  confirmed  it  by  a  public  ceremonial. 
From  that  time  she  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived as  the  tsaritsa,  although  no  valid 
divorce  of  the  still  living  Eudoxia  had 
ever  taken  place;  and  a  few  months  be- 
fore his  death  he  solemnly  crowned  her 
as  empress,  and  thereby  opened  to  her 
the  succession  to  his  throne.  Such  is  the 
unadorned  history  of  this  extraordinary 
connection.  It  shows  unequivocally  that 
Peter  found  in  her  just  the  kind  of  woman 
that  suited  him;  useful,  clever,  alert,  res- 
olute, above  or  rather  below  jealousy, 
complaisant  to  his  perpetual  infidelities, 
capable  of  comprehending  his  plans,  and 
encouraging  him  in  the  execution  of 
them.  But  with  the  mutual  affection  and 
respect,  which  are  the  charm  of  wedded 
life,  it  is  impossible  to  credit  them.  Un- 
less we  are  to  reject  a  large  amount  of 
contemporary  opinion,  neither  his  honor 
while  he  lived,  nor  his  memory  after  his 
death,  was  entirely  safe  in  her  keeping. 
That  she  shortened  his  life  by  poison, 
though  widely  believed,  is  probably  false; 
but  it  is  certain  that  for  some  time  he  had 
become  seriously  estranged  from  her,  and 
she  had  grounds  for  fearing  his  violence. 
We  have  still  to  take  account  of  the 
ferocity  latent  in  his  constitution,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  break  out  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  Voltaire,  in  his  history,  has 
for  private  reasons  slurred  over  this  terri- 
ble feature;  but  in  his  "Philosophical 
Dictionary,"  with  as  much  truth  as  plain- 
ness of  speech,  he  calls  the  great  tsar 
"half-hero  and  half-tiger."  The  use  of 
itt?  cane  was  common  enough  in  Russia, 
but  ir\  Peter's  hands  it  assumed  a  promi- 
nence vVJiich  was  as  disgusting  as  it  was 
ludicrouX-  He  thrashed  all  round,  from 
peasant  td  prince,  from  the  scullion  of  his 
kitchen  to  Mi  is  highest  ministers  of  state. 
He  would  s'^rt  up  from  the  dinner-table, 
and  soundly  belabor  the   host  who  was 


entertaining  him.  He  would  station  him- 
self at  daybreak  at  the  door  of  the  senate- 
house, ^nd  flog  each  senator  as  he  arrived, 
for  his  unpunctuality.  Menshikof,  even 
when  raised  to  be  second  in  the  empire, 
had  to  take  a  share  of  beatings  propor- 
tioned to  his  dignity.  No  one  was  more 
valued  by  Peter  than  Lefort,  yet  even  he 
did  not  escape  being  fiung  down  and 
kicked  on  the  fioor,  when  entertaining  his 
master  at  his  own  table.  If  the  wrong 
person,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  got  the 
pounding,  the  tsar  with  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter would  promise  to  credit  him  with  it  in 
advance  against  the  next  offence.  In  his 
worse  fits  of  rage,  he  was  known  to  slash 
promiscuously  around  with  his  drawn 
sword,  careless  of  whom  he  might  wound. 
He  governed  by  the  scourge  and  the  axe  ; 
and  to  civilize  his  subjects  he  became 
their  executioner.  No  rank  and  neither 
sex  escaped  his  horrible  severities;  nor 
did  the  closest  blood-relati?nship  to  him- 
self avail  as  a  protection  against  the  fury 
of  his  wrath.  One  of  his  sisters,  if  not 
more,  was  whipped  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  with  a  hundred  strokes  on  her  bare 
shoulders  and  loins.  His  son,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  tortured  to  death.  His  lawful 
wife,  Eudoxia,  was  flung  into  a  convent 
without  means  of  maintenance,  and  after- 
wards was  shut  up  in  a  prison  cell  with 
no  attendant  but  a  crazy  old  female  dwarf, 
for  whom  she  was  obliged  to  perform  the 
most  menial  services  ;  while  her  supposed 
lover,  Gliebof,  was  persistently  tortured 
in  Peter's  presence  for  six  weeks  togeth- 
er, by  the  knout,  by  red-hot  irons,  by 
burning  coals,  by  being  fastened  down  on 
planks  studded  with  spikes,  after  which 
he  was  publicly  impaled.  It  is  almost  a 
satisfaction  to  read  in  Villebois's  "  Me- 
moirs," that  on  Peter's  last  attempt  to 
extort  a  confession  which  might  have  jus- 
tified capital  execution  on  Eudoxia,  the 
poor  mangled  wretch,  as  he  writhed  on 
the  stake,  spat  in  his  face.  Then,  again, 
the  Princess  Golitsyn,  Catherine's  insep- 
arable friend,  for  her  sympathy  with  the 
ill-fated  Alexis  was  publicly  whipped  by 
the  soldiery;  Abraham  Lopukhin,  Eu- 
doxia's  brother,  was  tortured  and  broken 
alive  on  the  wheel,  on  a  like  charge ;  and 
even  the  mitre  did  not  save  its  consecrated 
wearers,  who  were  suspected  of  favoring 
the  tsarevitch,  from  the  same  horrible 
fate.  An  equal  severity  pervaded  Peter's 
administration  of  the  criminal  law.  Coin- 
ers were  sometimes  despatched  by  their 
false  money  being  poured,  molten,  down 
their  throats.  Peculators  in  the  public 
service,  including  princes  and  governors 
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of   provinces,  were  knouted,  burnt  in  the  ]  volt,  hundreds  of  wretches  were  hung  in 


tonjiue,  slit  in  their  noses,  broken  on  the 
wheel,  beheaded,  or  hung.  Persons  sus- 
pected of  disaffection  were  tortured  into 
confession,  mutilated  of  their  arms  and 
legs,  and  finally  beheaded,  their  heads 
being  exposed  on  stakes.  Even  the  dead 
were  not  safe  from  PeterV  fury,  if  their 
relatives  fell  under  suspicion.  The  body 
of  Ivan  Miloslavsky,  the  head  of  one  of 
the  great  families,  was  fifteen  years  after 
his  death  exhumed  by  Peter,  and  dragged 
by  a  team  of  swine  to  the  scaffold  on  which 
some  of  his  race  were  to  suffer,  where  it 
was  so  placed  that  the  blood  of  the  decap- 
itated spurted  into  its  face. 

But  all  these  severities  were  eclipsed 
by  the  atrocity  of  Peter's  vengeance  on 
the  revolted  Streltsi.  For  a  parallel  we 
may  look  in  vain  to  the  sanguinary  rites 
of  Dahomey  or  the  human  sacrifices  of 
ancient  Mexico.  It  had  not  even  the 
excuse  of  terror;  for  the  revolt  had  been 
entirely  suppressed  by  Gordon  before  the 
tsar's  arrival,  and  thousands  of  the  rebel 
soldiery  had  already  been  mowed  down 
by  artillery,  shot  by  decimation,  or  other- 
wise put  to  death.  Peter  in  his  mad  fury 
began  anew  the  work  of  carnage,  and  for 
months  turned  Moscow  into  a  sickening 
shambles.  In  a  very  rare  quarto  volume, 
adorned  with  quaint  woodcuts,  a  copy  of 
which  may  be  consulted  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  preserved  the  Latin  diary 
kept  at  the  time  by  Korb,  the  secretary  of 
the  Austrian  envoy  then  resident  at  Mos- 
cow;  and  the  horrors  which  it  prosaically 
records  are  enough  to  make  the  blood  run 
cold.  A  single  sentence  may  be  taken  as 
a  sample:  "The  whole  month  of  October 
was  spent  in  butchering  the  backs  of  the 
culprits  with  the  knout  and  with  fire;  no 
day  were  such  as  continued  to  live  free 
from  scourging  and  roasting,  or  else  they 
were  broken  on  the  wheel,  driven  to  the 
gibbet,  or  beheaded."  The  torturing 
fiends  whom  the  mediaeval  painters  de- 
lighted to  portray,  could  they  have  started 
from  the  canvas  to  spend  that  winter  at 
Moscow,  would  surely  have  blushed  to 
find  themselves  mere  tyros  in  their  art ; 
when  they  gazed  at  the  ghastly  array  of 
torture-chambers,  gibbets,  and  scaffolds, 
and  tracked  the  tsar  from  prison  to  prison 
by  the  bowlings  of  the  victims  in  their 
agonies,  or  saw  him  gloating  over  the  final 
slaughter,  keeping  the  reckoning  of  the 
heads  that  fell  and  the  corpses  that  swung, 
and  ever  and  anon  seizing  the  axe  and 
striking  off  rows  of  heads  with  his  own 
hands.  To  insult  his  sister  Sophia,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  encouraged  the  re- 


front  of  her  convent ;  and  close  to  the 
window  of  her  cell,  during  the  whole  of 
that  dreadful  winter,  swung  three  corpses, 
holding  out  a  petition  to  her  with  stiffened 
arm.  One  additional  horror  that  is  told  is 
scarcely  credible,  though  it  is  said  to  be 
vouched  for  by  the  official  despatches  to 
his  government  of  Prinz,  the  Prussian 
envoy.  At  a  banquet  during  this  carni- 
val of  blood,  Peter,  he  reports,  sent  for  a 
score  of  the  rebels,  and  at  each  glass  that 
he  drained  struck  off  a  head,  inviting  the 
envoy  at  the  same  time  to  share  in  the 
horrible  amusement.  Of  twenty  thousand 
Streltsi  who  were  concernsd  in  the  revolt, 
it  is  said  that  scarcely  five  hundred  es- 
caped with  their  lives. 

Such  was  Peter  the  Great  on  the  bar- 
baric side  of  his  character,  the  side  which 
was  disastrously  fashioned  by  heredity, 
physical  temperament,  and  demoralizing 
association.  By  so  grievous  a  burden  of 
savagery  and  vice  was  the  genius,  which 
was  all  his  own,  weighted  and  obstructed 
in  its  action.  But  his  achievement  in 
launching  his  country  on  its  career  of 
greatness  was,  by  these  enormous  disad- 
vantages, rendered  all  the  more  remark- 
able. When,  however,  we  attempt  to 
analyze  the  better  side  of  his  character,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  regenerated  Russia 
and  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  Great, 
we  find  its  elements  difficult  of  precise 
definition.  One  cannot  single  out  any 
particular  line  of  action,  or  of  administra- 
tive function,  in  which  he  can  be  said  to 
have  been  conspicuously  excellent.  For 
mechanics,  doubtless,  he  possessed  a  great 
aptitude,  and  would  have  made  a  capital 
artisan  or  engineer;  but  from  wielding 
the  blacksmith's  hammer,  binding  books, 
and  building  boats,  it  is  a  long  way  to  the 
creation  of  an  empire.  For  soldiering  he 
had  a  strong  passion,  and  a  still  more  en- 
grossing one  for  navigation  ;  yet  neither 
by  land  nor  sea  did  he  ever  show  himself 
a  brilliant  tactician  or  far-sighted  com- 
mander. The  more  we  look  at  his  efforts 
and  methods,  the  more  does  he  remind 
us  of  some  broad-backed,  clumsy  giant, 
shouldering  his  way  through  an  obstruct- 
ing crowd  by  sheer  weight  and  persis- 
tency. The  secret  of  his  career  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unity  of  his  j)urpose.  He 
found  his  country  of  no  account  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  what  he  lived  for  was  to  make 
it  a  power  that  could  meet  the  foremost 
nations  on  equal  terms,  and  compel  them 
to  reckon  with  it  in  their  political  schemes. 
For  this  he  needed  an  army,^  and  he  cre- 
ated one ;  a  fleet,  and  he  inaugurated  the 
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building  of  it  with  his  own  hands;  ports 
on  the  sea,  and  he  went  to  war  with  Swe- 
den and  Turkey  to  obtain  them.  For  this 
he  revolutionized  the  social  life  of  his 
people,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
habits  and  culture;  for  this  he  promoted 
education,  manufactures,  and  commerce; 
for  this  he  broke  through  the  traditions  of 
his  race,  by  seeking  family  alliances  with 
foreign  dynasties,  and  maintaining  embas- 
sies at  foreign  courts.  For  this  he  turned 
his  back  on  the  sacred  city  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  founded  a  new  capital  in  a  ma- 
larious swamp,  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives,  that  it  might  be  as  an 
eye  to  look  out  upon  Europe,  and  a  loop- 
hole through  which  the  light  of  Western 
civilization  might  be  admitted  into  the 
darkness  of  Muscovite  barbarism.  For 
this  he  centralized  the  internal  adminis- 
tration, abolished  the  ancient  patriarchate 
of  the  Church,  and  gathered  up  the  entire 
force  of  the  empire  into  the  autocratic 
grasp  of  the  monarch,  to  be  wielded  by  a 
single  unfettered  will.  All  for  this  single 
end,  that  Russia  might  cease  to  be  a  de- 
spised land  of  barbarians,  and  be  able 
henceforth  to  hold  its  head  high  amongst 
the  powers  of  the  civilized  world. 

That  in  working  out  what,  from  the 
hour  that  the  instinct  of  rule  awoke  in  his 
breast,  he  had  made  the  object  of  his  life, 
he  should  fall  into  many  mistakes  and 
incur  many  failures,  was  inevitable.  Force 
of  character  is  no  preservative  against  the 
blunders  of  ignorance.  Strong  as  his 
hands  were,  they  were  clumsy  in  wielding 
the  sceptre.  To  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, he  found  it  far  easier,  by  peremp- 
tory edicts,  to  clip  the  hair,  shave  off  the 
beards,  and  shorten  the  flowing  skirts  of 
his  subjects,  than  to  create  in  them  habits 
of  industry,  polish  their  manners,  and 
enlighten  their  understandings.  Civiliza- 
tion, like  confidence,  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  ;  and  his  idea  of  producing  it  at  a 
stroke  by  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
could  not  but  prove  abortive.  But  by 
dogged  perseverance  he  endeavored  to 
compensate  for  the  mistakes  of  ignorance. 
With  unflagging  constancy  he  toiled  on, 
meddling  with  everything  in  his  autocratic 
fashion,  ordering  and  counter-ordering  as 
each  fancy  took  possession  of  him,  with 
scourge  and  axe  in  his  hand  as  the  motive 
force  of  his  reforms.  If  he  saw  abroad 
some  invention  or  manufacture  which 
struck  him  as  useful,  he  would  compel  its 
adoption  at  home,  without  considering 
whether  his  people  were  ripe  for  it.  Noth- 
ing was  too  minute  to  escape  his  interfer- 
ence.    The  shapes  of  the  hoeing  and  reap- 


ing implements  used  by  the  peasantry, 
the  breadth  of  the  linen  to  be  woven,  the 
process  by  which  leather  was  to  be  manu- 
factured, the  materials  of  which  clothing 
was  to  be  made,  were  all  regulated  by  de- 
crees enforced  by  heavy  penalties.  In 
one  year  exports  and  imports  would  be 
encouraged,  in  another  year  prohibited, 
till  manufacturers  and  merchants  were 
driven  to  their  wits'  end.  As  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler says,  it  was  "always  force,  always 
compulsion."  And  the  results  were  any- 
thing but  encouraging,  for  the  continual 
changes,  the  minute  regulations,  and  the 
harassing  supervision,  naturally  frightened 
trade,  and  lessened  instead  of  augmenting 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  One  can  read- 
ily credit  the  story  that  when,  on  his  visit 
to  Paris,  Peter  was  shown  the  statue  of 
Richelieu,  he  embraced  it,  exclaiming,  "  I 
would  give  the  half  of  my  empire  to  a  man 
like  you,  who  would  teach  me  how  to  gov- 
ern the  other  half !  " 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  blunders  and  failures 
the  Russian  nation,  under  the  tsar's  ener- 
getic handling,  grew  by  degrees  into 
shape  and  became  formidable.  Abroad, 
he  hammered  away  with  his  newly  formed 
armaments  by  sea  and  land,  till  he  wearied 
out  his  antagonists,  and  appropriated  new 
provinces  to  himself.  No  reading  can  be 
more  dreary  than  the  narratives  of  his 
tedious  campaigns,  destitute  of  any  bril- 
liancy to  relieve  the  brutal  story  of  mas- 
sacre and  devastation  ;  but  he  had  more 
"staying  power"  than  his  rivals,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  forced  Russia  into  the 
politics  of  Europe.  At  home  he  kept  the 
nation  alive  by  continual  agitation;  and, 
setting  the  prejudices  of  his  people  at 
defiance,  he  opened  a  hundred  inlets  for 
European  ideas  to  creep  in  and  exert  a 
transforming  influence.  The  imitative- 
ness,  so  common  to  a  certain  stage  of  the 
emergence  out  of  barbarism,  contributed 
to  the  work  of  regeneration.  He  must 
have  his  senate,  his  official  departments, 
his  foreign  ministries,  his  code  of  juris- 
prudence, his  Academy  of  Sciences,  his 
savans^  his  fashionable  assemblies  and 
balls  ;  and  these  novelties,  though  exotics 
at  first,  became  in  time  the  germs  of  prog- 
ress, and  assisted  in  humanizing  the  rude 
northerners  of  Muscovy,  and  forming 
among  them  a  society  of  which  decency 
became  the  rule,  and  where  intellectual 
accomplishments  were  honored  with 
esteem. 

On  such  historical  facts  as  the  forego- 
ing the  claim  of  Peter  to  be  considered 
the  founder  of  his  country's  political  great- 
ness securely  rests,  without  the  need  of 
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recourse  to  the  curious  document,  which, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Testament  of 
Peter  the  Great,"  has  for  more  than  half 
a  century  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
world.  Of  the  document  thus  styled  it  is 
certain  that  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Russian  archives;  nor  was  it  ever  heard 
of  till  nearly  a  century  after  Peter's  death. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  in  a  work 
published  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  crovernment  in  1812,  on  the  eve  of 
Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia,  and  in- 
tended as  an  anticipatory  justification  of 
that  political  crime.  This  volume  is  a 
work  of  five  hundred  pages,  entitled  "  Pro- 
gres  de  la  Puissance  Russe  depuis  son 
Origine  jusqii'au  Commencement  du 
XIXi"^  Sihle;^^  and  it  is  known  to  have 
been  compiled  by  C.  L.  Lesur,  an  official 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  although 
the  title-page  only  states  that  it  is  "Par 
M.  L  *  *  *."  It  is  in  a  small  print  note 
to  one  of  the  chapters  that  the  pretended 
revelation  is  smuggled  in.  The  writer 
begins  by  saying,  that  it  is  reported  that 
in  the  private  archives  of  the  Russian  em- 
perors there  exists,  in  Peter's  handwrit- 
ing, a  secret  memoir  recommending  to  his 
successors  a  plan  for  the  subjugation  of 
Europe  ;  and  of  this  plan,  without  a  word 
of  explanation  how  he  got  hold  of  it,  he 
coolly  proceeds  to  give  a  summary  in  four- 
teen articles.  Of  these,  the  first  twelve 
merely  put  into  the  form  of  rules  the  pol- 
icy pursued  by  Russia  up  to  the  date  of 
the  writing,  and  thus  discharge  the  not 
very  difficult  task  of  prophesying  after  the 
event.  The  remaining  two,  which  really 
refer  to  the  future,  are  scarcely  within  the 
scope  of  practical  policy.  When  Russia, 
they  say,  has  become  supreme  in  the  Bal- 
tic and  the  Euxine,  the  time  will  have 
arrived  for  the  final  stroke.  Secret  over- 
tures are  to  be  made  to  France  and  Aus- 
tria to  share  with  her  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Should  either  accept,  it  is  to  be 
first  used  to  crush  the  other,  and  then  is 
itself  to  be  crushed.  If  both  refuse,  they 
are  to  be  goaded  into  war  with  each 
other;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  exhausted, 
Russia  is  to  pour  forth  vast  fleets,  Jaden 
with  countless  hordes  of  Cossacks  mad 
for  plunder,  and  at  the  same  time  to  launch 
her  armies  southwards  through  Germany, 
and  by  this  means  she  will  infallibly  make 
herself  mistress  of  Europe.  Such  was 
the  first  stage  of  the  document.  The  next 
touches  were  given  to  it  in  1836  by  a  hack 
French  litterateur,  F.  Gaillardet,  in  a  ro- 
mantic life  of  that  strange  hermaphrodite 
diplomatist,  the  Chevalier  d'Eon.  He 
takes  Lesur's  sketch  without  acknowledg- 
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ment ;  partly  re-writes  and  re-arranges  it 
in  the  form  of  a  will  solemnly  headed,  "  In 
the  name  of  the  holy  and  indivisible  Trin- 
ity;  "  adds  the  substance,  not  the  text,  of 
an  alleged  preamble;  and  makes  the  whole 
end  with  the  affirmation,  "Thus  Europe 
can  and  must  be  subjugated."  The  little 
that  remained  to  complete  the  document 
was  done  by  a  Pole,  J.  L.  Chodzko,  three 
years  later,  in  a  curious  miscellany  of  fact 
and  fiction,  entitled  "  La  Pologne  his- 
toriqne,  littiraire,  moniimentale,  et  illus- 
treeH''  Out  of  his  own  consciousness  he 
evolves  the  facts  that  Peter  first  drew  up 
this  will  after  the  battle  of  Poltava  in 
1709,  and  gave  it  its  final  form  in  1724;  and 
whereas  Gaillardet  had  only  furnished  the 
substance  of  the  preamble,  Chodzko  bold- 
ly re-writes  it  in  the  first  person,  and  in- 
serts it  in  the  document  as  a  genuine  part 
of  the  text.  Such  was  the  genesis  of  Pe- 
ter's will.  Need  it  be  added,  that,  whether 
we  consider  the  suspicious  growth  of  the 
document,  the  discredited  hands  through 
which  it  comes,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
authentication  of  it  of  any  kind,  or  the 
gulf  between  its  ideas  and  language  and 
those  which  history  ascribes  to  the  great 
tsar,  our  verdict  must  be  that  it  bears  on 
its  front  as  clear  marks  of  fabrication  as 
ever  branded  the  most  impudent  of  forg- 
eries ? 

Peter's  dealings  with  the  national 
Church  deserve  a  particular  mention,  both 
because  of  their  lasting  importance,  and  of 
his  own  estimate  of  them.  From  Villebois 
we  learn  that  the  tsar,  in  one  of  his  milder 
moods,  was  told  of  a  paper  which  Steele 
had  written  in  "The  Spectator,"  drawing 
a  contrast  between  him  and  his  con- 
temporary Louis  XIV.,  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  latter.  The  paper  may 
be  found  under  the  date  9  Aug.  171 1,  and 
is  certainly  not  overburdened  with  knowl- 
edge of  Peter's  character  and  doings  ;  for 
it  describes  him  as  a  "godlike  prince," 
and  hazards  the  assertion  that  it  would  be 
"an  injury  to  any  of  antiquity  to  name 
them  with  him,"  in  the  sense  that  it  would 
be  cruel  to  expose  them  to  be  eclipsed  by 
his  superior  radiance  !  Peter's  comment 
was  curious.  He  did  not,  he  said,  pre- 
tend to  rival  the  grand  monarque,  but 
in  one  particular  he  claimed  to  be  his  su- 
perior ;  he  had  subjugated  his  clergy  to 
his  will,  whereas  the  French  monarch  had 
allowed  his  clergy  to  get  the  better  of  him 
and  rule  him.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  old  constitution  of  Russia,  the 
patriarch  of  Moscow  was  more  than 
the  first  subject  in  the  realm  ;  he  played 
the  part  of  a  potentate  co-ordinate  with  the 
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tsar,  occupied  a  rival  throne,  and  posed  as 
the  "spiritual  emperor,"  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death.  Such  a  divided  su- 
premacy ill  suited  Peter;  and  when  the 
patriarchal  throne  became  vacant  in  1700, 
he  postponed  indefinitely  an  election  to 
fill  it,  making  other  provision  in  the  mean 
time  for  its  functions.  Questions  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  were  remitted  to  one 
of  the  metropolitan  suffragans;  while  the 
very  extensive  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
hitherto  exercised  by  the  patriarchal 
chancery,  was  transferred  to  a  board 
called  the  Department  of  Monasteries. 
This  provisional  arrangement  lasted  for 
twenty  years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  the 
patriarchate  was  definitely  abolished,  and 
the  supreme  government  of  the  Church 
was  vested  in  a  body  called  the  Holy 
Governing  Synod,  consisting  of  ecclesi- 
astics and  laymen,  nominated  by  the  mon- 
arch, and  presided  over  by  him  as  the 
defender  of  the  Church.  These  changes 
were  accompanied  by  the  suppression  of 
many  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  others  ;  but  the  chief  permanent 
effect  has  been  to  transfer  to  the  tsar  the 
sacred  character  which  formerly  apper- 
tained to  the  patriarch,  and  to  make  him 
the  effective  head  of  the  Russian  Church. 
The  following  preamble  to  the  "Spiritual 
Regulation,"  which  defined  the  new  eccle- 
siastical system,  is  worth  quoting  in  illus- 
tration of  Peter's  views:  — 

From  the  collegiate  government  in  the 
Church  there  is  not  so  much  danger  to  the 
country  of  disturbances  and  troubles  as  may 
be  produced  by  one  spiritual  ruler,  for  the 
common  people  do  not  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  the  spiritual  power  and  that  of 
the  Autocrat ;  but,  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
and  glory  of  the  highest  pastor,  they  think  that 
he  is  a  second  sovereign  of  like  powers  with 
the  Autocrat,  or  with  even  more,  and  that  the 
spiritual  power  is  that  of  another  and  better 
realm.  If  then  there  should  be  any  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Patriarch  and  the 
Tsar,  it  might  easily  happen  rhat  the  people, 
perhaps  led  by  designing  persons,  should  take 
the  part  of  the  Patriarch,  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  fighting  for  God's  cause,  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  stand  by  him  (ii.  498). 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Peter's  reforms  carried  with  them  any 
general  approval,  or  that  during  his  life 
he  was  regarded  with  affection  and  grati- 
tude as  the  father  of  his  country.  What- 
ever posterity  felt  afterwards,  it  was  quite 
the  contrary  at  the  time.  There  was  seri- 
ous discontent  on  all  sides.  His  high- 
handed dealing  with  the  Church  provoked 
the  hostility  of  the  clergy.  The  severity 
of  the  levies  for  military  service  and  pub- 


lic works  drove  hundreds  of  thousands 
out  of  the  land,  and  left  some  of  the  bor- 
der districts  half  depopulated.  The  peo- 
ple suffered  under  an  immense  and  op- 
pressive taxation.  The  introduction  of 
foreign  customs  shocked  the  fanatical  op- 
ponents of  innovation,  who  denounced 
Peter  as  Antichrist,  and  believed  the  little 
cross,  pricked  into  the  left  hand  of  the 
recruits,  to  be  the  mark  of  the  beast.  In 
1719.  the  elector  of  Hanover  was  warned 
by  his  envoy:  "Everything  in  this  realm 
will  have  a  fearful  end,  because  the  sighs 
of  so  many  million  souls  against  the  tsar 
rise  to  heaven,  and  the  glowing  sparks  of 
rage  concealed  in  every  man  lack  nothing 
but  a  fair  wind  and  a  conductor."  Four 
years  later,  the  younger  Lefort  wrote : 
"We  are  on  the  eve  of  some  sad  extrem- 
ity. The  misery  increases  from  day  to 
day;  the  streets  are  full  of  people  who 
try  to  sell  their  children  ;  "  and  Mardefeld, 
the  Prussian  envoy,  reported  to  Berlin, 
"Discontent  in  all  ranks  could  not  well 
be  greater  than  it  is  now."  Peter's  un- 
popularity was  still  further  augmented  by 
his  fits  of  savage  moroseness,  which  braise 
out  with  increasing  frequency,  and  by  tAe 
daily  tortures  and  executions  through 
which  he  sought  to  terrify  the  disaffected. 
Court,  nobles,  and  people,  alike  were 
alienated  from  him;  and  when  the  end 
came  with  startling  suddenness,  it  is  said 
that  neither  by  the  associates  whom  he 
had  raised  to  rank  and  power,  nor  by  the 
country  which  owed  its  greatness  to  his 
labors,  was  a  single  tear  shed  upon  his 
tomb. 

Taking  Peter  all  in  all,  he  was  certainly 
not  a  man  to  inspire  affection.  To  secure 
the  future  grandeur  of  his  country,  he 
cared  not  what  misery  he  inflicted  on  its 
living  inhabitants.  To  the  ideal  which 
fascinated  him,  he  sacrificed  the  actual 
and  present.  Russia  was  at  once  his  idol 
and  his  slave;  and  if  his  tyranny  was  en- 
nobled by  a  great  purpose,  it  was  none 
the  less  the  cause  of  unspeakable  suffer- 
ings. Had  he  been  less  eager  to  force 
his  country  prematurely  into  the  arena  of 
European  politics  and  struggles,  its  in- 
ternal development  would  probably  have 
proceeded  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  sub- 
sequent generations  would  have  had  far 
better  reason  to  call  him  blessed.  Every 
way  hij  career  must  be  a  marvel  both  to 
the  statesman  and  the  moralist.  By  the 
latter  especially  not  much  can  be  added 
to  the  reflection  to  which  Bishop  Burnet 
gave  expression:  "After  I  had  seen  him 
often  and  had  conversed  much  with  him, 
I  could  not  but  adore  the  depth  of  the 
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providence  of  God,  that  had  raised  up  such 
a  furious  man  to  so  absolute  an  authority 
over  so  great  a  part  of  the  world." 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 

THE   ANGEL   OF   DEATH    SMITES   TWICE. 

While  Sir  William  Thwaite  was  still 
under  the  constraining  influence  of  Iris 
Compton's  appeal,  a  thou^jht  struck  him. 
"Why  should  we  not  leave  this  place,  my 
lass?"  he  said,  addressing  Honor,  while 
the  two  sat  together,  hot  with  excitement, 
yet  shivering  with  momentary  reaction, 
physically  wretched  and  uncomfortable, 
shy,  affronted,  neither  united  nor  dis- 
umted,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  Iris 
had  been  to  Whitehills.  "Why  should 
we  not  get  rid  of  Whitehills  ?  "  He  looked 
round  him  with  more  of  loathing  disgust 
than  sad  yearning  —  the  last  was  for  the 
woods  and  fields,  the  blue  horizon  which 
had  grown  familiar  to  him,  the  far-reach- 
ing, yet  often  pale,  dim  sky.  "It's  little 
good  we've  been  and  done  here.  We'll 
go  to  some  new  land,  such  as  I've  read  of, 
as  rude  as  its  colonists,  we'll  break  it  and 
ourselves  in  together.  We'll  hold  it 
against  the  wild  beasts  and  the  wild  men, 
till  we've  tamed  them  and  ourselves,  which 
is  like  to  be  the  harder  job,"  he  ended  with 
a  heavy  sigh. 

"Oh!  shall  we.  Will?"  cried  Honor, 
with  the  first  cry  of  real  joy  and  eagerness 
which  she  had  uttered  for  many  a  day. 
"  That  will  be  grand  —  a  life  worth  living. 
That  will  be  a  thousand  times  better  than 
shooting  and  hooking  harmless  beasts 
and  birds  and  fishes  here.  I  had  a  notion 
of  the  kind  when  father  and  I  were  going 
to  'Merica  —  an  out-of-the-way  bit,  I  think 
they  called  Kansas.  But  father's  nigh 
done,  and  young  Abe  and  me,  we  didn't 
sort  together  over  well  when  he  was  at 
home.  I  doubted  he  would  not  care  for 
the  hills  and  plains  and  woods;  he  would 
mind  a  deal  more  trying  his  luck  at  the 
diggings,  or  even  at  the  cards  which  East- 
wich  folk  play  in  houses  like  this,  and  in 
hovels  like  ours  at  Hawley  Scrub,  you 
know.  Will,  from  the  time  the  players  can 
hold  the  pasteboard.  But  I'll  work  and 
dig,  and  plant  and  build,  as  well  as  shoot 
with  you,  and  be  your  fit   mate.     I   can 


kindle  a  fire  and  boil  a  kettle,  and  bake 
and  roast,  and  wash  and  dry,  and  rough- 
darn  for  you,  and  you'll  want  nought  else 
out  there.  We'll  leave  books  and  fine 
manners  behind  us." 

"  So  be  it,"  he  said,  after  an  instant's 
pause,  while  he  looked  a  little  drearily  into 
the  fire. 

"  And  you'll  never  more  regret  them, 
Will,"  she  pressed  him  with  hungry  eyes, 
"you'll  never  fret  after  them,  or  think  it 
would  have  been  better  if  you  had  knowed 
how  to  keep  still  an  idle  gentleman  among 
fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  England? 
You  might  have  done  it  without  crossing 
the  seas,  without  setting  your  hand  to 
work  or  going  out  with  your  gun  to  fill  the 
pot  and  keep  you  and  me  from  starving." 
"It  will  be  for  you  to  keep  me  from 
fretting,  Honor,"  he  tried  to  say  more 
lightly,  "to  make  me  feel  that  what  is  is 
best,  to  teach  me,  as  I'm  sure  you  will, 
that  I  could  never  do  without  you,"  and 
she  was  satisfied  for  the  moment. 

So  it  soon  came  to  be  roughly  under- 
stood that  Sir  William  had  pulled  up  suffi- 
ciently to  decree  that  the  saturnalia  should 
come  to  an  end,  so  far  as  the  place  was 
concerned,  at  least.  Sir  William  would 
have  sold  Whitehills,  had  it  been  in  his 
power;  as  it  was,  the  house  was  to  be  let. 
He  and  Lady  Thwaite  were  going  away 
—  not  to  the  Continent  to  retrench,  not  to 
German  baths  to  drink  mineral  waters, 
not  to  Monte  Carlo  to  play  —  but  to  the 
wilds  of  America,  in  company  with  old 
Abe  Smith,  where  the  whole  party  would 
doubtless  soon  sink  into  the  gulphs  of  ob- 
livion provided  for  the  lower  class  of  sin- 
ners. And  if  the  couple  did  not  send 
home  an  heir  in  the  course  of  years,  White- 
hills would  pass  into  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, to  be  stranded  there  till  a  fresh 
sprout,  refined  or  rude,  from  the  family 
tree  of  the  Thwaites  could  spring  up. 

Sir  William  had  severed  himself  from 
the  squirearchy  some  time  before,  so  that 
their  interest  in  him  had  begun  to  die  out, 
after  the  first  burst  of  reprobation,  though 
they  still  felt  a  concern  for  Whitehills, 
which  he  was  not  going  to  carry  away  with 
him.  Besides,  the  attention  of  the  neigh- 
borhood was  drawn  to  another  quarter  at 
the  time,  by  the  additional  news  that  old 
Lord  Fermor  was  dying  at  last.  He  had 
been  far  longer  dead  to  the  world  than  Sir 
William  Thwaite  had  been,  but  the  peer 
had  this  claim,  that  he  had  been  one  of 
themselves  from  first  to  last,  and  that  his 
career  fifty  years  before  had  been  notably 
before  a  greater  public  —  not  much  to  its 
edification.     Neither  was  it  to  the  edifica- 
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tion  of  Eastham  that  so  many  stories  of 
him  were  revived  as  he  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, and  even  found  their  -way  into  the 
newspapers  again,  until  poor  Iris  Comp- 
ton  dreaded  to  cut  one  open,  and  looked 
fearfully  at  the  first  words  of  every  local 
paragraph.  She  had  a  distressed  con- 
sciousness that  her  neighbors  of  every 
degree  pushed  certain  journals  out  of  sight 
whenever  she  happened  to  come  across 
the  papers  —  in  the  village  post-office, 
thrown  down  on  a  carriage  cushion,  spread 
out  on  a  Knotley  shop  counter. 

Lady  Fermor  had  always  been  her  hus- 
band's head  nurse  in  his  serious  attacks 
of  illness,  and  she  continued  punctual  in 
her  attendance  on  him  till  death  released 
her  from  her  post.  For  the  last  day  and 
night  she  never  quitted  his  bedroom.  Iris 
was  not  permitted  to  enter,  but  all  who 
came  and  went  from  the  semi-darkness 
and  the  mufHed  sounds,  into  daylight  and 
natural  noise,  appeared  with  disturbed  or 
scared  faces.  Even  Soames,  in  her  reti- 
cence and  composure,  broke  down  a  little, 
and  murmured  she  wondered  Lady  Fer- 
mor could  stand  it.  She  did  not  think 
she  herself  could  —  not  though  it  were  for 
a  pension  —  Soames's  one  idea  of  a  bribe. 

The  incident  leaked  out  from  other 
sources  that  Lord  Fermor,  who  was  pro- 
nounced unconscious,  while  he  retained 
his  powers  of  speech  had  been  calling  for 
his  wife,  with  hardly  an  interval  of  silence, 
throughout  his  protracted  death-struggle. 
Sometimes  he  spoke  in  a  voice  of  piteous 
entreaty,  sometimes  of  abject  terror, 
sometimes  of  hoarse  reproach,  sometimes 
of  sharp  summons.  But  however  the 
tones  might  vary,  there  was  never  an 
alteration  in  the  name,  it  was  always  that 
of  his  master  spirit,  his  temptress,  the 
curse  of  his  life. 

She  kept  answering  in  her  loud,  bold 
voice.  At  first  she  said,  "  I'm  here,  Fer- 
mor," as  if  she  would  rouse  him  to  the 
fact  of  her*  presence.  Then  she  cried, 
"I'm  coming,  I'm  coming,  Fermor."  At 
last  she  fell  into  "  I'll  follow,  never  doubt, 
I'll  follow,  Fermor,"  with  a  kind  of  fierce 
impatience  and  determination  ringing  out 
in  reply  to  the  feeble  call.  When  all  was 
still.  Lady  Fermor  came  down-stairs  with 
a  face  almost  as  pinched  and  grey  as  the 
face  in  the  room  above,  but  making  no 
other  sign. 

Iris  looked  at  her  grandmother  with 
generous,  tender  longing.  Could  the 
stout  heart  have  gone  through  the  awful 
ordeal  without  being  melted  ?  Would  not 
the  aged  new-made  widow  suffer  a  word 
of   sympathy   from   one   of    her   last   de- 
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scendants,  the  sole  descendant  of  him  who 
was  gone  ? 

The- rector,  who  had  been  waiting  in 
the  house,  had  followed  Lady  Fermor 
down-stairs.  He  advanced  and  said,  "  My 
dear  and  venerable  friend,  our  dear  de- 
parted friend  has  left  us  full  of  years,"  he 
had  almost  added  "and  full  of  honors," 
but  stopped  in  time,  a  little  awkwardly. 
"  He  has  been  long  spared  to  us,  we  must 
not  refuse  to  give  him  up,  though  our 
human  hearts  may  bleed.  We  look  to  you 
—  the  greatest  sufferer  of  us  all  —  for  an 
example  of  fortitude.  Dear  Lady  Fer- 
mor, he  is  not  lost  but  gone  before.  You 
must  not  give  way." 

She  looked  at  the  speaker,  with  the 
self-command  that  had  never  faltered,  and 
a  supercilious  expression,  as  if  she  were 
tempted  to  say,  "  Don't  I  know  all  that 
already.''  Can't  I  tell  beforehand  what 
you  an3  your  cloth  are  prepared  to  whis- 
per intb  my  ear  ?  "  But  when  she  opened 
her  mouth  it  was  to  make  another  remark. 
"  When  my  lord  was  at  his  best,  he  was  a 
man,  and  not  a  milksop,"  she  said,  with 
emphasis.  Then  she  went  on  in  a  lower 
key,  "It  would  have  been  better  for  him 
to  have  been  taken  away  before  he  be- 
came a  burden  to  himself  and  others." 
With  the  next  breath  she  observed  briskly 
to  her  speechless  coadjutor,  "  Come,  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  on  our 
hands.  1  sent  last  night  for  Metcalfe," 
naming  the  family  lawyer.  "  Has  he  come 
or  written?  Tom  Mildmay  —  I  beg  his 
pardon  —  the  present  Lord  Fermor,  must 
be  telegraphed  for.  The  funeral  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  made  immediately." 

The  dowager  Lady  Fermor  gave  no 
thought  to  rest  or  seclusion.  The  world 
had  always  ranked  with  her,  if  not  before, 
certainly  immediately  after,  the  flesh  and 
the  devil.  The  world  was  of  signal  im- 
portance to  her  still,  and  she  had  been 
fond  of  business  in  her  prime.  Even  in 
its  grimmest  aspect,  and  under  the  burden 
of  her  years,  she  looked  to  it  for  solace 
and  abstraction. 

"She  must  miss  and  mourn  for  him  in 
her  own  way,"  Iris  said  to  herself  slowli'. 
She  was  not  wanted  in  the  busy  days 
which  followed.  She  wandered  away  by 
herself,  or  sat  seeking  to  recall  the  few 
kindnesses  her  grandfather  had  shown 
her.  With  a  little  hesitation,  lest  her 
grandmother  should  object  to  the  gentle 
tribute,  Iris  gathered  and  arranged  the 
flowers  which  were  to  lie  on  his  bed  and 
on  his  coffin,  as  the  last  dutiful  service  she 
could  render  him. 

Lady  P'ermor  would  not  be  persuaded 
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to  remain  away  from  the  funeral.  She 
tottered  on  Iris's  arm  by  choice  from  the 
mournino;  coach  to  the  church,  and  then 
to  the  mouth  of  the  vault  to  look  down 
with  dry  eyes  on  Lord  Termor's  final  rest- 
ing-place, in  the  niche  next  to  that  in 
which  her  own  worn-out  body  would  soon 
lie. 

At  the  readinoj  of  the  will,  when  Iris 
was  again  present  with  her  grandmother, 
it  was  found,  as  most  of  those  interested 
were  previously  aware,  that  by  the  agree- 
ment with  Tom  Mildmay,  Lambford  was 
still  secured  to  Lady  Fermor  as  a  resi- 
dence during  the  few  years  she  could  sur- 
vive. In  addition  to  her  furniture  Lord 
Fermor  bequeathed  to  his  widow  the  rem- 
nant of  the  fortune  which  was  at  his  dis- 
posal, apart  from  the  entailed  estates. 
The  bequest  was  practically  uncondition- 
al, for  the  slight  mention  of  his  grand- 
daughter Iris's  name,  though  it  was 
coupled  with  a  recommendation,  still  left 
the  succession  entirely  a  matter  of  Lady 
Fermor's  will  and  pleasure.  She  had 
caused  it  to  be  written  that  the  testator 
devised  such  and  such  property  for  her 
use  during  her  lifetime,  and  on  her  death 
for  the  use  of  their  granddaughter,  Iris 
Elizabeth  Compton,  or  to  be  disposed  of 
in  any  other  way  which  Lady  Fermor 
should  see  fit. 

Iris  was  thus  left  dependent  on  her 
grandmother.  The  girl  had  never  con- 
ceived of  any  other  disposal  of  Lord  Fer- 
mor's means,  than  that  he  had  executed. 
Brought  up  under  the  sole  control  of  Lady 
Fermor,  accustomed  to  her  precedence  in 
everything,  it  appeared  but  natural  and 
right  that  to  her  should  continue  the  sover- 
eign power. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral 
day,  not  only  the  new  Lord  Fermor  but 
the  new  dowager  continued  still  closeted 
with  business  men  lingering  over  trifles 
which  were  pronounced  of  moment,  and 
whicii  held  a  fascination  both  for  the  heir 
and  his  natural  enemy  with  whom  he  was 
too  prudent  a  man  to  quarrel,  preferring 
to  maintain  towards  her  his  old  attitude 
of  cold  politeness  and  armed  neutrality. 
Iris  sat  alone  in  the  drawing-room  amidst 
the  pompous  space  and  tarnisJied  gor- 
geousness  which  seemed  to  mock  at  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  coffin  and  the  most 
glittering  tinsel  that  could  deck  a  coffin 
lid.  She  was  at  the  farthest  window,  to 
which  she  most  frequently  retreated.  She 
was  yielding  herself  up  to  that  sense  of 
the  emptiness  of  the  dwelling,  and  the 
hollowness  of  life  itself,  which  is  apt  to 
haunt  any  sensitive  imaginative  mind,  in  | 


a  household  from  which  its  dead  has  been 
taken  away  to  be  buried  out  of  sight,  even 
when  there  has  been  no  anguish  of  spirit 
in  the  rending  of  near  ties.  Then  one  of 
the  servants  came  to  her  with  a  message. 
A  lady  had  been  inquiring  several  times 
that  day  at  the  nearest  lodge,  which  was  a 
short  distance  from  the  house.  She  had 
been  asking  for  Miss  Compton  in  refer- 
ence to  the  possibility  of  seeing  her.  The 
lady  was  at  the  lodge  now,  waiting  till 
Miss  Compton  should  be  told. 

Iris  thought  of  Lucy  and  her  affection- 
ate sympathy.  The  lodge-keeper  was  a 
stranger,  who  had  taken  service  at  Lamb- 
ford  only  the  other  day.  He  and  his  wife 
might  not  recognize  the  rector's  daughter  ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  from  reluctance  to  in- 
trude at  such  a  time,  that  even  Lucy  had 
not  come  on  to  the  house. 

Iris  looked  at  her  watch — there  was 
time  enough  to  spare  before  the  first  din- 
ner bell  rang,  even  if  Lady  Fermor  did 
not  eat  her  dinner,  for  once,  in  her  dress- 
ing-room. She  ran  up  for  her  hat  and 
jacket  and  hurried  to  the  lodge.  It  was  a 
wild,  windy  day,  during  which  showers  of 
hail  had  repeatedly  pelted  down  the  petals 
of  the  wild  cherry  blossom  and  scattered 
them  about  the  walks.  A  blast  came  scur- 
rying along  faster  than  Iris  walked,  so 
that  she  could  only  distinguish  a  tall  fig- 
ure, surely  taller  than  Lucy,  standing  look- 
ing out  for  her  at  the  lodge-house  door. 
The  figure  stepped  forward  to  meet  Iris. 
It  was  not  Lucy  Acton,  it  was  Lady 
Thwaite. 

Iris  felt  vexed  and  troubled.  On  this 
day  of  all  days  she  would  least  like  to  an- 
noy Lady  Fermor.  This  was  not  a  time 
and  place  for  Lady  Thwaite  to  appear, 
when  Iris  could  no  more  invite  her  up  to 
the  house  than  she  could  have  bidden  Sir 
William  attend  the  recent  funeral.  It  was 
something,  however,  that  her  ladyship  was 
dressed  with  much  greater  propriety  than 
on  the  last  occasion  when  Iris  had  seen 
her.  In  fact.  Lady  Thwaite  was  clad  more 
in  accordance  with  the  station  to  which 
Sir  William  had  raised  her,  than  Iris  had 
yet  known  her  to  be.  Honor  wore  a  fur- 
lined  travelling  cloak  wrapped  round  her 
to  protect  her  from  the  driving  wind  and 
hail,  and  she  had  on  a  fur  cap  to  match, 
which  sheltered  her  head  and  became  her. 
But,  after  all,  the  most  suitable  dress 
could  not  do  much  to  qualify  an  unauthor- 
ized and  undesirable  visit.  ' 

"You  do  not  care  to  see  me.  Miss 
Compton,"  cried  Lady  Thwaite,  speaking 
first,  "  but  I  could  not  go  without  one 
more  look  at  you." 
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"Are  you  going  so  soon?"  answered 
Iris,  startled.  "  1  thought  you  were  not 
to  sail  till  next  month,  when  the  season 
would  be  more  advanced,  and  you  might 
depend  on  better  weather." 

"Father  and  I  are  getting  too  weary," 
said  Lady  Thwaite,  with  a  little  smile  ; 
"  besides,  one  can  never  tell  how  many 
more  opportunities  there  may  be.  I 
thought  there  might  be  a  likelier  chance 
of  seeing  you  this  afternoon  than  later, 
when  other  great  folks  be  come  to  com- 
fort you,  and  when  Lady  Fermor  is  able 
to  take  her  ride  in  her  carriage  again." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Iris  doubtfully;  then 
she  said  more  readily,  in  the  goodness  of 
her  heart,  "it  was  kind  of  you  to  wish  to 
bid  me  goodbye,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
not  be  offended  if  I  cannot  stay  long  talk- 
ing to  you.  You  know  poor  Lord  Fermor 
was  only  buried  this  morning,  and  I  must 
not  fret  Lady  Fermor  to-day  by  being  out 
of  the  way,  should  she  want  me." 

"  No,  to  be  sure,"  Honor  admitted 
frankly.  "  But,  my  sakes  !  how  tied  up 
you  are,  and  what  a  little  delicate  creature 
—  if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  so  — 
you  do  look  in  your  black.  You  are  not 
much  above  my  shoulder,  if  we  were  to 
measure,  miss." 

"I  believe  it  without  measuring,"  said 
Iris  with  a  faint  smile  ;  "  more  than  that, 
as  1  am  not  very  little —  I  am  as  tall  as 
Miss  Acton,  for  instance  —  you  must  be 
a  big  woman,  big  and  strong,  fit  to  face 
and  conquer  the  world." 

"  Ah  !  but  it  was  you  as  faced  and  con- 
quered me  and  Will,  when  I  durst  not 
have  done  it  to  him,  not  though  he  is  my 
master.  Now  weren't  that  strange  ?  a 
delicate,  dainty  young  lady  as  couldn't 
shoulder  or  fire  a  gun,  not  to  save  your 
life,  but  you  could  face  the  wild  beasteses 
which  he  said  him  and  me  were  when  the 
drink  were  in  him  and  the  rove  on  me  ! " 

"  It  was  not  I,"  said  Iris  ;  "  it  was  the 
good  that  was  deep  down  in  your  own 
hearts  ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  goodness  striv- 
ing with  your  spirits.  If  I  helped  you  by 
a  word  or  a  look  that  is  my  great  reward. 
Oh  !  Lady  Thwaite,  see  that  good  over- 
comes. Fight  and  pray  for  yourself  and 
your  husband,  and  may  God  bless  and 
prosper  you  in  the  land  to  which  you  are 
going." 

"  That's  a  kind  wish.  Miss  Compton, 
and  I'm  main  indebted  to  you  for  it  and 
for  all  that  went  before  it,"  said  Honor 
less  restlessly  and  flightily,  in  a  more  sub- 
dued, earnest  tone.  "  Surely  I'll  do  my 
best,  if — if  he  comes  to  me  of  his  own 
free  will,  if  he  shows  me  beyond  mistake 
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that  there  is  none  as  is  like  me  to  him, 
none  —  not  even  an  angel  from  heaven  as 
can  come  between  us  two."  And  again, 
with  one  of  the  quick  revulsions  natural 
to  her  moods,  the  craving  for  supremacy, 
the  exacting  tyranny  of  a  proud  and  pas- 
sionate temper  flashed  from  her  grey 
eyes. 

"  Sir  William  has  gone  to  you  ;  he  has 
shown  you  that  already,"  said  Iris  a  little 
wearily,  as  she  remembered  with  self- 
reproach  afterwards.  "  Don't  play  with 
your  newly  found  peace  ;  don't  be  captious 
and  plague  your  husband  with  idle  sus- 
picions. I  cannot  tell  —  I  am  speaking 
from  what  I  imagine  and  what  I  have 
read,  but  I  believe  if  you  would  keep  a 
man  you  must  trust  him."  She  was  in 
haste  to  get  back.  "  Good-bye,  Honor  ; 
I  will  not  say  farewell,  for  although  we 
shall  be  far  apart,  there  is  no  saying  but 
that  we  may  meet  again." 

Iris  did  not  know  how  far  she  would  be, 
in  time  to  come,  from  this  early  friend  and 
late  claimant  on  her  pity  and  charity.  The 
girl  could  not  guess  under  what  different 
conditions  the  two  would  meet  again,  as 
she  hurried  home,  feeling  that  on  this  day 
she  ought  not  to  be  abroad,  ought  not  to 
be  engaged  in  the  most  innocent  unpre- 
meditated interview  of  which  her  grand- 
mother would  disapprove.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  if  Honor  Thwaite  and  her  husband 
were  melting  away  from  her  view,,  fast 
sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  gone  togeth- 
er for  their  new  chance  and  their  united 
struggle  in  a  fresh  country,  while  she  re- 
mained forlorn,  standing  by  her  colors, 
facing  Lady  Fermor  and  the  world. 

Under  the  circumstances.  Iris  heard 
nothing  from  the  world  without,  of  Lady 
Thwaite  and  Sir  William  for  the  next  ten 
days,  when  an  appalling  piece  of  intelli- 
gence startled  and  shocked  her. 

On  the  very  morning  following  Lady 
Thwaite's  visit  to  Iris,  Sir  William,  to  his 
unbounded  surprise,  dismay,  and  anger, 
found  his  wife's  place  vacant  and  herself 
gone  without  leave.  She  had  left  a  letter 
for  him  primitively  queer  in  caligraphy, 
orthography,  and  syntax  generally,  still 
queerer  in  sense,  but  eminently  character- 
istic of  the  wayward  woman:  — 

"  Dear  Will  Thwaite,  —  By  the  time 
this  retches  you  and  finds  you  all  well, 
father  and  me,  we  will  have  saled  for 
'Merica.  We,  leastways  I,  for  father  did 
no  more  than  I  bid  he,  'ave  stolen  a  march 
on  you  and  are  starting  in  the  small  'ours 
so  as  train  may  retch  Liverpole  in  time  for 
us  to  sale  in  a  himmigrant  vessel  as  is  to 
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leve  old  England  a  month  before  the  ves- 
sell  in  which  you  wos  to  take  our  births. 
The  reson  why,  Will,  is  that  I  wishes  to 
leave  you  free  to  make  your  chice  anew. 
I  am  sensible  as  our  marriage  do  not  have 
ansered  so  far,  and  I  have  been  a  truble 
and  a  burden  to  you — druv  you  back  to 
the  wild  curses  of  your  youth.  AH  that 
may  be  ended,  I  hop  so,  with  all  my  hart 
for  your  sake,  still  more  than  for  my  own  ; 
but  I  'ave  made  up  my  mind.  Will  Thwaite, 
you  shall  not  be  forced  to  keep  to  your 
bond.  If  you  prefers  to  stay  on  at  White- 
hills  without  the  cumbrance  I  have  been 
to  you,  if  you  would  lick  to  go  back  to  the 
ranks  of  the  fine  laddies  and  genlemen  as 
you're  entitled  to  walk  in,  this  here  is  to 
say  you  can  and  welcome.  Even  though 
I  had  not  done  you  enuff  harm  already,  I 
am  not  the  womman  to  hold  a  man  against 
the  grain.  But,  Will,  if  you  do  care,  the 
rod  is  before  you  as  before  me.  You 
have  not  to  do,  but  to  come  on  in  the  next 
ship,  as  us  spoke  on,  and  father  and  me 
will  be  awaiting  of  you  at  New  Y'ork.  I 
can  take  caire  of  myself,  as  you  know,  and 
father,  too,  both  ;  so  no  more  at  present, 
and  I  am  your  servant  to  command  or 
your  loving  wife  as  you  will. 

"  Honor  Thwaite." 

Sir  William  Thwaite  was  not  a  meek 
man  by  nature.  Events  had  left  him  full 
of  honest  compunction  and  desire  to 
amend  his  ways,  no  doubt,  but  he  was 
also  sore,  worried,  and  irritable. 

He  took  great  umbrage  at  this  last  very 
inconvenient  and  unseemly  freak  of 
Honor's.  He  did  not  distrust  her  word 
or  even  her  motive,  but  her  plea  of  offer- 
ing him  the  freedom  which  was  not  hers 
to  give,  and  of  testing  his  love,  did  not 
touch  him,  as  it  might  have  appealed  to 
his  heart  had  there  been  more  of  true  love 
than  o£  mere  kindness  and  pity  for  her 
there.  He  fell  back  on  the  charge  of  de- 
ceit and  falsehood  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  bring  against  her  from  the  first. 
She  had  promised  to  do  her  best,  she  had 
been  elated  and  filled  with  sanguine  antic- 
ipations of  the  wilds  of  western  America, 
and  what  had  her  good  intentions  and  ex- 
travagant hopes  come  to  .''  He  predicted 
it  would  be  always  thus,  she  would  be 
wrong-headed,  perverse,  and  crafty,  if  not 
treacherous,  to  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

But  he  would  circumvent  her,  if  pos- 
sible. She  was  not  fit  to  take  care  of  her- 
self. Abe  was  no  proper  protector  for  his 
daughter  and  another  man's  wife.  She 
had  taken  away  enough  money  for  two 
steerage   berths,  which  would  throw  her 


into  company  the  least  capable  of  restrain- 
ing and  shielding  her,  while  he  did  not 
believe  she  had  sufficient  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  herself  and  her  father  on 
landing. 

Sir  William  set  off,  within  an  hour  of 
getting  his  wife's  letter,  in  pursuit  of  her. 
He  hoped  to  arrive  in  Liverpool  before  the 
emigrant  ship  had  sailed,  to  go  on  board 
of  her  the  first  thing,  and  intercept  the 
fugitives.  He  would  either  induce  his 
wife  to  return  and  wait  for  the  vessel  on 
which  he  had  originally  fixed,  or  he  would 
insist  on  taking  his  passage  in  her  ship, 
and  sailing  with  her  and  her  father. 

When  Sir  William  arrived,  he  found  not 
only  that  the  ship  was  out  of  the  Mersey, 
but  that  the  pilot  had  returned,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  overtaking  her.  In- 
deed, she  had  gone  even  before  Lady 
Thwaite  arrived,  but  her  ladyship  had 
been  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  was  so 
resolute  in  her  purpose  that  she  had  hired 
a  boat  and  followed  in  time  to  be  taken 
on  board  when  the  pilot  was  dismissed. 
There  was  no  good  in  rushing  to  Ireland, 
for  the  ship  was  not  to  touch  there.  Much 
displeased  and  disheartened,  Sir  William 
stayed  on  for  a  time  at  the  first  railway 
hotel  he  had  entered.  He  made  inquiries 
about  the  next  vessel  to  sail  for  America, 
and  settled  to  go  with  a  screw  steamer  in 
the  course  of  the  following  week,  without 
returning  to  Whitehills  to  show  "  his  di- 
minished face"  there.  He  would  leave 
all  the  concluding  arrangements,  as  to  the 
letting  of  the  house,  and  the  supplying 
him  from  time  to  time  with  funds,  to  Mr. 
Mills,  and  he  would  write  and  summon 
Bill  Rogers,  who  was  to  be  his  fellow 
voyager. 

The  weather  was  now  fine,  even  balmy 
for  the  season,  the  equinoctial  gales  had 
blown  by.  Sir  William  had  not  so  much 
as  the  sardonic  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  Honor  in  her  first  experience  of  sea- 
sickness might  be  ruing  her  wilfulness  in 
giving  him  the  slip  —  she  had  hardly  ever 
been  ill  in  her  life  before  —  and  that  sub- 
dued by  circumstances  she  might  miss 
him,  and  repent  of  her  rash  separation 
from  him. 

The  forsaken  husband  was  loitering 
about  the  docks,  when  he  became  aware 
of  a  certain  ferment  and  stir  among  the 
dockyard  laborers.  He  heard  fragments 
of  seafaring  talk  ;  one  old  man  said  to 
another,  "There  a'  been  nothin'  like  it, 
Ben,  sin'  the  last  runnin'  down  off  the 
Kent  coast,  or  the  sinkin'  of  the  '  Princess 
Alice  '  in  the  Thames." 

"  Took   her  right  in   the  waist,  Joe," 
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answered  his  mate,  "and  clipped  her 
there  so  that  her  were  not  only  stove  in, 
but  parted  midship  and  went  down  in  two 
bits,  one  after  t'other  like  two  stones. 
There  weren't  no  time  to  sing  out  for  help, 
even  if  t'other  vessel  hadn't  sailed  on,  as 
fast  as  she  could  run,  and  never  looked 
behind  her.  Not  more  than  a  couple  of 
boats  could  be  got  down,  and  they  do 
say  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  lot  of  them 
poor  people  are  in  Davy's  locker  by  this 
time." 

"  Right  of  sea-waj',  do  you  say  ?  That 
ain't  a  question  will  be  tackled  in  our  day, 
Joe,  not  till  lords  and  ladies  and  princes 
and  princesses  'ave  had  their  turn  of  clus- 
tering like  bees  about  the  gangway  with 
their  screams  horful,  as  them  t:hat  a'  heerd 
do  tell.  Bless  ee  !  What  do  the  sinking 
of  an  immigrant  ship  or  two,  'cause  of 
want  of  rule  of  right  of  sea-way,  make  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons  ?" 

Sir  William  stood  as  if  nailed  to  the 
spot,  with  his  heart  failing  him  for  fear  of 
what  had  befallen  some  unhappy  voyagers. 
He  could  make  out  the  talk  to  refer  to  a 
collision  of  ships  at  sea,  with  great  loss  of 
life.  On  inquiry  he  learnt  a  few  more  de- 
tails :  that  right  of  way,  which  may  be 
even  more  fatally  neglected  or  misunder- 
stood on  water  than  on  land,  had  been 
disregarded  or  blundered  over  once  again. 
Two  vessels  —  the  one  foreign  the  other 
an  English  emigrant  ship  —  had  run  foul 
of  each  other  in  a  fog  off  the  Welsh  coast. 
The  foreigner  had  drawn  off  little  injured, 
and  sailed  away  like  a  cowardly  depredator 
and  wanton  murderer.  The  emigrant 
ship  had  suddenly  parted  midships,  set- 
tled, and  sunk,  before  more  than  a  couple 
of  boats  could  be  lowered  and  put  off.  Of 
a  great  living  freight  sailing  along  with- 
out a  dream  of  danger  —  no  storm  in  the 
sky,  no  heaving,  tossing  sea,  neither  rocks 
nor  breakers  ahead,  the  mother  country 
still  in  sight  —  the  mass  had  perished. 

The  words  "emigrant  ship"  caused 
Sir  William  to  clinch  his  teeth  to  keep  in 
a  cry.  The  name  ?  There  was  no  doubt 
of  it.  The  name  was  that  of  the  vessel 
in  which  his  wife  and  her  father  had 
sailed.  But  still  there  was  a  glimmer  of 
hope.  Two  boat-loads  of  passengers  had 
escaped.  Boats  from  other  ships  on  the 
same  course  might  have  picked  up  such 
of  the  shipwrecked  men  and  women  as 
could  swim,  or  keep  themselves  afloat  for 
a  space,  in  the  sea  "as  calm  as  a  pond." 
Nay,  it  was  reported  that  some  persons 
in  the  emigrant  ship  at  the  moment  of 
collision  had  leapt,  on  board  the  other  ves- 
sel, which  had  taken  itself  off. 


There  was  no  printed  list  as  yet  of  the 
passengers  saved,  but  it  would  be  pub- 
lished- as  soon  as  authentic  intelligence 
could  be  procured  ;  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  the  little  village 
on  the  Welsh  coast,  the  nearest  point  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident. 

Sir  William  made  one  in  a  terror- 
stricken,  half-despairing  little  crowd  of 
relations  and  friends.  Scarcely  recovered 
from  the  pang  of  temporary  parting,  they 
hurried  in  hot  haste  to  the  locality  of  the 
disaster  to  ascertain  if  the  parting  had 
been  forever  in  this  world,  and  to  ex- 
change the  passing  pang  for  the  weeping, 
which  would  not  be  comforted,  for  those 
who  were  not. 

The  tale  conveyed  to  Liverpool  was 
found  substantially  correct.  There  was 
still  great  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  individuals  ;  but  the  many  bodies 
already  washed  on  shore  served  not  merely 
as  grievous  confirmation  to  the  heavy  loss 
of  life,  but  bore  melancholy  testimony  to 
the  final  chapter  in  the  history  of  not  a 
few  men  and  women. 

Sir  William  received  his  answer  in  the 
first  ghastly  row  of  corpses  he  inspected. 
It  came  to  him  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
drowned  young  woman  of  fine  physique, 
with  a  marriage  ring  on  the  third  finger 
of  one  brown  hand.  She  had  on  a  dark 
dress,  with  which  had  been  worn  a  bright- 
colored  neckerchief  still  knotted  about 
the  throat.  The  rich  color  had  been 
washed  out  of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  the 
grey  eyes  looked  up  without  speculation 
in  their  congealed  depths.  But  there  was 
no  disfiguring  mark  on  the  still  face,  and 
there  was  eternal  peace  in  the  breast 
which  heaved  no  longer.  He  had  followed 
her  full  of  justifiable  anger,  but  there  was 
no  room  for  anger  or  for  anything  save 
immeasurable  sorrow  when  he  overtook 
her.  Of  what  use  had  been  the  splendid 
strength  which  had  not  preserved  the 
brave  life  for  a  little  hour.?  She  had 
saved  another  from  a  more  dangerous 
pond  than  that  pondlike  sea,  but  she  could 
not  save  herself.  Why  had  he  not  been 
at  hand  to  repay  the  life  she  had  givea 
back  to  him.''  Was  it  always  to  be  thus 
in  his  history,  that  the  women  who  saved 
him  were  to  suffer  and  die  as  their  part 
in  the  salvation  ? 

Old  Abe's  body  was  not  to  be  found, 
and  without  waiting  to  search  for  it,  Sir 
William  did  indeed  carry  home  his  wife 
to  Whitehills,  but  it  was  in  her  coffin. 
There  was  a  great  talk,  much  scandal, 
and  some  pity  excited  by  her  untimely 
end.     There  was  a  funeral  at  Whitehills 
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to  which  spme  of  Sir  Wilh'am's  neighbors 
and  social  equals  —  amongthem  Mr.  Hol- 
h's  —  came  uninvited,  and  to  which  he 
himself  bade  those  of  the  quarry  men 
who  had  been  Honor's  relations  and 
friends.  But  though  the  widower,  silent 
and  stern  in  his  suffering,  ordered  that 
the  late  Lady  Thwaite's  remaining  kin- 
dred and  former  associates  should  return 
with  him  to  the  house  and  have  refresh- 
ments set  before  them,  he  himself  did  not 
eat  or  drink  with  them,  and  he  took  his 
last  leave  of  his  guests  on  the  threshold. 

"You  were  no  true  friends  to  Lady 
Thwaite,"  he  said  coldly;  "she  owned  it 
at  the  last.  You  know  she  quitted  the 
country  without  saying  good  bye  to  one 
of  you.  You  are  no  friends  of  mine  that 
I  should  ever  seek  to  see  you  again  — 
still  I  have  had  you  here  to-day,  because 
blood  is  thicker  than  water,  and  because, 
admitting  my  own  misdoings,  I  bear  no 
ill-will  to  you.  And  if  you  can  point  out 
at  any  time  a  way  in  which  I  can  really 
help  you,  I  will  do  it,  for  her  sake  who 
was  a  link  between  us,  since  she,  ray  wife, 
counted  kin  with  you." 

The  quarry  folk  departed,  discomfited 
and  affronted.  They  wanted  none  of  his 
help,  or  his  sauce  either.  What,  was  he 
to  come  it  over  them  with  his  taunts  and 
lectures?  they  blustered  amongst  them- 
selves. They  supposed  they  were  not  to 
have  another  blow-out  when  old  Abe's 
carcase  cast  up.  He  was  to  be  buried 
like  a  dog.  But  they  would  not  suffer  it. 
They  would  bury  old  Abe  like  one  of 
themselves,  and  drink  themselves  blind 
in  his  honor,  to  shame  the  turncoat  squire, 
with  his  wet  and  his  dry  bouts,  his  sin- 
ning and  repenting. 

But  in  spite  of  Sir  William's  efforts 
and  offers  of  reward  the  remains  of  old 
Abe  never  "  cast  up,"  so  as  to  be  dis- 
posed of  honorably  or  dishonorably.  He 
either  slept  as  quietly  as  many  another  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  his  un-identified 
body  filled  a  pauper's  grave,  or  it  was  just 
possible  he  escaped,  and  vanished  into 
obscurity.  He  had  the  secretiveness, 
love  of  mystery,  intrigue,  and  sensation, 
the  restlessness  and  fitfulness  inherited 
from  an  ancient  migratory,  predatory  race. 
He  had  transmitted  some  of  these  traits 
to  his  daughter,  intermingled  with  the 
headstrong  impulses  of  a  warmer,  more 
faithful  heart,  and  a  more  generous  tem- 
per, a  union  more  perilous  than  the  ten- 
dencies taken  singly. 

If  Abe  did  survive  the  destruction  of 
the  "Geoffrey  Hudson,"  his  dislike  of  be- 
ing looked  after,  cared  for,  or,  as  he  would 


have  considered,  shelved,  and  perhaps  his 
apprehension  of  Sir  William's  anger,  be- 
cause Abe  had  abetted  his  daughter  and 
furthered  the  scheme  which  had  cost  her 
life,  prevented  the  old  man  from  ever  re- 
porting himself  to  his  son-in-law,  and 
claiming  his  assistance.  Like  a  waif,  or 
the  wild,  hairy  creature  of  the  woods, 
which  the  little  ex-gamekeeper  had  first 
appeared  to  the  master  on  whom  he  had 
preyed,  Abe  drifted  away  into  oblivion, 
replaced,  as  his  predecessors  the  squat- 
ters had  been,  by  more  reasonable  and 
steadier  sons  of  the  soil. 


From  The  National  Review. 
HODSON  OF   HODSON'S   HORSE. 

During  the  anxious  months  of  1857, 
when  the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen  were 
bent  upon  the  struggle  in  the  East,  few 
names  attracted  more  attention  than  that 
of  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse.  His  dar- 
ing raids  at  the  head  of  the  famous  guides 
and  of  the  motley  regiment  of  cavalry  with 
which  his  name  has  since  been  associated, 
were  chronicled  in  every  newspaper.  A 
few  months  after  his  death,  his  brother, 
the  Reverend  George  Hodson,  published 
a  memoir  of  his  life,  which  ran  through 
three  editions,  and  which  taught  many 
people  to  believe  that  he  united  in  him- 
self the  qualities  of  a  paladin  of  romance 
and  those  of  a  Christian  hero.  The  pro- 
fessed historians  of  the  Mutiny  painted 
his  portrait  in  less  attractive  colors:  but 
the  ample  space  which  they  devoted  to 
the  record  of  his  deeds,  bore  witness  to 
the  high  estimate  which  they  had  formed 
of  his  powers.  And  when,  in  clubs  or 
drawing-rooms,  conversation  turned  upon 
the  Mutiny,  those  whose  knowledge  of 
its  history  was  limited  to  a  few  vague 
ideas  or  recollections  of  Cawnpore,  of 
Delhi,  or  of  Lucknow,  were  tolerably  sure 
to  have  heard  at  least  the  name  of  the 
daring  partisan  leader. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  most  read- 
ers would  have  known  little  more  of 
Hodson  than  his  name,  if  the  outspoken- 
ness or,  as  some  would  call  it,  the  indis- 
cretion of  a  biographer  had  not  made  his 
character  the  subject  of  a  controversy. 
How  bitterly  his  memory  was  attacked  by 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  in  the  "  Life  of  Lord 
Lawrence,"  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  many.  Before  the  appearance  of 
that  book,  Anglo-Indians  had  often  re- 
peated to  each  other  stories  which  re- 
flected upon  Hodson's  reputation;  but  of 
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these  stones  the  general  public  knew 
nothing.  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  however, 
gave  them  a  wide  circulation.  Soon  after 
the  publication  of  his  book,  a  naval  offi- 
cer, who  had  known  and  esteemed  Hod- 
son,  wrote  to  the  Daily  News,  indignantly 
repudiating  one  of  the  most  damaging 
of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  charges,  and 
fiercely  denouncing  him  as  the  calumnia- 
tor of  a  brave  man.  A  warm  controversy 
followed;  and  presently  a  weekly  journal 
announced  that  Mr.  George  Hodson  was 
about  to  prepare  a  detailed  refutation  of 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  charges. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  year  the  refu- 
tation duly  appeared  in  the  form  of  an 
introduction  to  a  new  edition  of  Major 
Hodson's  "Life."  It  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  press  as  satisfactory. 
But  on  a  composition  like  Mr.  Hodson's 
"  Vindication,"  no  ordinary  reviewer,  how- 
ever good  a  critic  he  may  be,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pronounce  a  solid  judgment.  The 
value  of  such  a  composition  depends 
mainly  upon  minute  accuracy  of  detail; 
and  no  man  can  judge  whether  such  accu- 
racy has  been  attained,  unless  he  has 
examined  sources  of  information  which 
are  always  difficult  of  access,  and  weighed 
the  testimony  which  he  may  have  thus 
collected,  with  the  conscientious  industry 
of  a  judge  trying  a  prisoner  for  his  life. 
What  newspaper  reviewer  can  be  expected 
to  take  such  pains  as  this.? 

And  yet  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to 
take  such  pains.  For  the  friends  and  the 
enemies  of  Hodson  are  agreed  that  he 
was  not  only,  in  his  own  line,  one  of  the 
ablest  soldiers  that  ever  lived,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  a 
historical  drama  which  can  never  lose  its 
interest  for  Englishmen.  When  men's 
minds  have  been  impressed  by  the  ex- 
ploits of  one  of  their  countrymen,  it  is  no 
idle  curiosity  which  leads  them  to  ask 
whether  they  can  love  and  respect,  as 
well  as  admire  him. 

William  Stephen  Raikes  Hodson,  the 
third  son  of  the  Reverend  George  Hod- 
son, was  born  near  Gloucester  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1821.  As  he  grew  up, 
every  one  who  took  notice  of  him  was 
attracted  by  his  bright,  affectionate  ways. 
The  intellectual  characteristic  which  his 
relations  specially  noted  in  him  was  an 
extraordinary  quickness  of  observation. 
Educated  almost  entirely  at  home  till  he 
was  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  then  sent 
to  Rugby.  There  he  soon  won  for  him- 
self a  reputation  as  a  good  athlete.  Those 
of  his  schoolfellows  who  still  survive 
doubtless  remember  how,  at   the  end  of 


the  famous  Crick  Run,  he  would  come 
bounding  with  his  long,  easy' stride  up 
the  road  towards  Whitehall.  But  even 
then  they  respected  his  strength  of  char- 
acter at  least  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than 
his  strength  of  wind  and  of  limb.  After 
he  had  been  in  the  school  some  time,  he 
was  transferred  from  the  house  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  boarded,  to  that  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  who  was  afterwards  successively 
head  master  of  Marlborough  and  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
praepostors  in  the  house;  and  it  would 
seem  that  discipline  had  become  rather 
lax.  Young  Hodson  soon  proved  himself, 
if  we  may  so  say,  his  master's  right-hand 
man.  He  would  not  allow  the  younger 
boys  to  be  bullied ;  and  he  caused  his 
praepositorial  authority  to  be  respected  by 
the  turbulent.  As  a  natural  result,  he 
became  a  general  favorite  in  the  house. 

His  school  career  over,  the  lad  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  There,  too, 
he  distinguished  himself  as  an  athlete. 
But,  though  he  was  fond  of  reading,  he 
suffered  so  much  from  headaches  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  study  hard. 
Moreover,  he  was  constitutionally  in- 
clined to  an  active  and  adventurous  life. 
When,  therefore,  after  taking  his  degree, 
he  had  to  choose  a  profession,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  enter  the  army.  Colonel 
William  Napier,  who  was  then  lieutenant 
governor  of  Guernsey,  gave  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  militia  of  that  island.  Dur- 
ing his  service  with  this  corps  he  was  no 
idle  lounger  or  dandy.  Just  before  he  left 
the  island  for  India,  where  he  was  des- 
tined to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  short 
life,  Napier  wrote  for  him  a  testimonial 
containing  these  words;  "  His  education, 
his  ability,  his  zeal  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  military  matters,  gave  me 
the  greatest  satisfaction  during  his  ser- 
vice with  the  militia.  I  think  he  will  be 
an  acquisition  to  any  service." 

Hodson  landed  at  Calcutta  in  Septem- 
ber, 1845,  and  went  on  at  once  to  Agra, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the 
North-western  Provinces.  He  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  an  old  friend  of  his 
family,  —  the  lieutenant  governor,  James 
Thomason.  It  happened  that  the  first 
Sikh  war  was  just  then  imminent.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  the  governor-general, 
was  at  Agra,  on  his  way  to  open  the  cam- 
paign. Hodson  joined  the  2nd  Grena- 
diers, which  formed  part  of  the  governor- 
general's  escort.  His  earlier  letters  to 
his  family  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
picturesque  aspects  of  camp  life.  They 
showed,  like  many  of  the  letters  published 
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in  Mr.  Hodson's  book,  a  considerable  lit- 
erary faculty,  —  a  crisp,  incisive  style,  and 
a  power  of  seizing  and  sketching  the 
prominent  features  of  a  scene  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  an  abiding  impression  of 
them  upon  the  mind.  But,  while  he  was 
wielding  his  pen,  his  fingers  were  itching 
to  grasp  his  sword.  And  his  desire  was 
on  the  point  of  being  gratified.  For,  on 
Christmas  Day,  he  wrote  to  tell  his  father 
that  he  had  been  in  the  first  two  battles 
of  the  first  Sikh  war. 

Before  the  end  of  March,  1846,  the  war 
was  over ;  and  a  few  weeks  later  Hodson, 
whose  imperious  nature  had  been  shocked 
by  the  laxity  of  discipline  which  was  al- 
ready undermining  the  loyalty  of  the 
sepoys,  was  transferred,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, to  a  European  regiment,  the  ist 
Bengal  Fusiliers.  Soon  afterwards  he 
found  himself  staying  at  Simla  with 
Henry  Lawrence,  who  had  lately  been 
summoned  to  undertake  the  duties  of  gov- 
.ernor-general's  agent  for  the  affairs  of  the 
north-west  frontier  and  of  the  Punjaub. 
The  experienced  soldier  statesman  and 
the  ardent  young  subaltern  took  to  each 
other  at  once.  Among  the  traits  which 
most  endeared  Lawrence  to  the  hearts  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  were 
his  delight  in  the  society  of  younger  men, 
his  generous  eagerness  to  spend  himself 
in  promoting  their  welfare  and  helping 
them  to  opportunities  for  developing  their 
powers.  He  saw  at  once  tha*:  his  new 
friend  was  far  abler,  far  better  educated 
than  the  mass  of  young  subalterns,  and 
resolved  to  do  all  he  could  to  give  him 
scope  for  turning  his  gifts  to  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  Hodson  was  too  fond  of  thinking 
about  his  own  powers,  that  he  was  arrogant 
in  manner  and  conversation,  and  that,  be- 
ing six  or  seven  years  older  than  most  of 
the  offic'ers  of  his  own  standing  in  the  ser- 
vice, he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  that  he 
felt  himself  their  superior.  Hodson,  for  his 
part,  at  once  respected  and  soon  learned 
to  love  his  newly  found  friend.  From  his 
conversation  he  learned  much  about  In- 
dian politics,  and,  in  return,  he  eagerly 
helped  him  by  copying  letters  and  making 
digests  of  official  documents.  In  the 
course  of  a  political  journey  to  Cashmere, 
the  two  learned  to  know  and  esteem  each 
other  still  better.  After  their  return,  Law- 
rence, who  had  found  out  Hodson's  capac- 
ity and  readiness  for  work,  asked  him  to 
undertake  the  secretaryship  of  an  institu- 
tion which  he  had  long  resolved  to  found 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  European 
soldiers.     Always  overflowing  with  sym- 


pathy for  the  troubles  of  those  around 
him,  he  had  been  especially  grieved  by 
the  sight  of  what  the  children  of  private 
soldiers  and  of  non-commissioned  officers 
suffered,  morally  and  physically,  in  bar- 
rack life.  He  believed  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  ameliorate  their  lot  by  build- 
ing for  their  reception  an  asylum  on  some 
healthy  spot  in  the  hills  ;  and  he  worked 
hard  and  spent  large  sums  of  money  in 
maturing  his  design.  The  preliminaries 
were  now  all  arranged;  and  it  only  re- 
mained to  build  the  house.  This  task 
was  undertaken  by  Hodson.  The  site  of 
the  asylum  was  seven  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion of  Subathoo,  where  he  was  then  liv- 
ing: and  every  day  he  had  to  ride  to  his 
work  and  back  again.  The  work  was  of 
the  most  arduous,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
interesting  nature.  Building  a  house  in 
India,  as  he  remarked  in  a  letter  to  his 
sister,  was  a  very  different  matter  from 
what  it  was  in  England.  He  had  to  act 
as  architect,  builder,  and  foreman  in  one; 
to  direct  and  control  four  hundred  and 
fifty  workmen,  and  see  that  they  did  their 
work;  to  teach  himself,  and  then  to  teach 
them,  the  trades  of  mason,  bricklayer,  and 
carpenter.  "  You  will  naturally  ask,"  he 
wrote,  "  how  I  learnt  all  these  trades.  I 
can  only  say  that  you  can't  be  more  aston- 
ished than  I  am  myself,  and  can  only  sat- 
isfy you  with  the  theory  that  necessity  is 
the  mother  of  invention." 

The  work  which  Hodson  was  now  do- 
ing, though  it  lacked  the  element  of  adven- 
ture and  excitement  for  which  he  longed, 
was  of  the  utmost  value  in  developing  his 
character.  It  taught  him  to  depend  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  to  act  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  Lawrence  knew  this  ; 
and,  whenever  Hodson  asked  him  for  ad- 
vice or  instruction,  refused  to  give  them. 
His  invariable  reply  to  all  such  questions 
was,  "  Act  on  your  own  judgment."  * 

A  great  rise  was  now  in  store  for  Hod- 
son. In  October  he  was  appointed  second 
in  command  of  the  famous  corps  of  Guides. 
The  idea  of  forming  this  corps  had  origi- 
nated with  Henry  Lawrence.  His  object 
was  to  raise  a  body  of  men  who  would  not 
only  guard  the  north-western  frontier  of 
the  Punjaub  against  the  savage  tribes  who 
were  always  ready  to  swoop  down  upon  it, 
but  also  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
undertake   any  errand  of  war  which   re- 


*  I  have  not  noticed  the  charge  that  has  been  brought 
against  Hodson  of  having  plundered  the  funds  of  the 
asylum,  because  I  have  failed  to  obtain  conclusive  evi- 
dence for  or  against  him.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  will  clear  up  this  question  in  the  forthcoming 
cheap  edition  of  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence." 
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quired  a  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try  and  of  his  language.  The  recruits 
were  raised  in  parties  of  twenty  or  thirty 
in  different  districts  of  the  Punjaub. 
They  included  representatives  of  many 
races  and  of  many  creeds.  Notorious 
criminals,  dare-devil  highwaymen  were  to 
be  found  among  them.  Indeed,  no  ques- 
tions were  asked  about  the  character  of  a 
candidate  for  enlistment.  He  need  only 
show  that  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  roads,  rivers,  mountain  passes,  and 
resources  of  the  neighborhood  in  which 
he  lived.  Unlike  the  pipe-clayed  battal- 
ions of  Hindostan,  the  men  were  dressed, 
at  Lawrence's  suggestion,  in  their  own 
loose,  dusky  shirts,  and  sun-proof,  sword- 
proof  turbans.  It  was  wisely  resolved  to 
subject  them  to  the  sort  of  discipline 
which  best  suited  their  genius,  —  that  of 
personal  ascendency  rather  than  of  rules 
and  regulations.  Like  the  black  soldiers 
whom  Sir  Samuel  Baker  raised  in  the 
Soudan,  under  a  weak  captain  they  would 
become  a  dangerous  mob,  but  for  a  leader 
who  could  both  dominate  them  and  win 
their  affections  they  would  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  Such  leaders  were 
Lieutenant  Harry  Lumsden,  the  first  com- 
mandant of  the  corps,  and  his  second  in 
command. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  Hodson 
joined  the  Guides.  In  the  mean  time, 
Lawrence  did  not  suffer  him  to  be  idle. 
The  duties  which  he  had  to  fulfil  were  far 
more  varied  and  onerous  than  those  which 
fall  to  the  lot  of  an  ordinary  regimental 
officer.  His  business  was  to  make  him- 
self generally  useful.  He  was  to  be  found 
at  one  time  digging  a  trench,  at  another 
time  investigating  breaches  of  the  peace. 
"  In  three  weeks,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have  col- 
lected and  got  into  working  order  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  most  unwilling  labor- 
ers, surveyed  and  marked  out  some  twenty 
miles  of  road,  through  a  desert  and  forest, 
and  made  a  very  large  piece  of  it."  A 
few  weeks  after  his  appointment,  he  was 
made  assistant  to  the  resident  at  Lahore. 
There  he  gained  experience  of  another 
kind.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  called 
upon,  without  any  previous  training,  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  a  judge.  Self- 
reliant  as  he  was,  he  confessed  that  he 
sometimes  felt  inclined  to  question  his 
own  fitness  for  such  work.  But  he  grad- 
ually learned  to  feel  more  at  ease.  He 
was  not  required  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
a  complicated  legal  system.  Substantial 
justice  was  all  that  was  asked  of  him.  By 
patiently  reflecting  over  the  merits  of  each 
case  which  came  before  him,  he  acquired 


the  power  of  deciding  (rapidly  and  cor- 
rectly :  whenever  he  felt  at  a  loss,  he  had 
an  experienced  superior  to  refer  to;  and, 
above  all,  the  code  which  he  had  to  ad- 
minister was  distinguished  by  extreme 
simplicity. 

A  few  weeks  passed  away ;  and  the 
scene  of  his  labors  again  changed.  The 
second  Sikh  war  broke  out.  Hodson  had 
no  part  to  play  in  its  more  decisive  scenes  ; 
but  he  did  good  service  with  the  Guides 
in  various  districts  which  suffered  from 
the  attacks  of  the  rebels.  With  only  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men  to  support  him, 
he  held  his  own  in  a  large  tract  of  country, 
dislodged  the  rebels,  and  drove  them  head- 
long out  of  it,  collected  its  revenues,  and 
raised  from  it  supplies  sufficient  to  feed 
five  thousand  men  and  horses  for  six 
months.  How  thoroughly  the  Sikhs  ap- 
preciated his  services,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  they  sent  out  party  after  party  to 
take  his  life,  and  that  at  one  time  he  could 
not  gallop  a  mile  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  shot  at  from  behind  some  bush 
or  wall. 

His  work,  however,  though  it  helped  to 
bring  his  name  into  notice,  was  not  direct- 
ly rewarded.  On  the  annexation  of  the 
Punjaub  in  the  spring  of  1849,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Company's  service,  as  regarded 
seniority,  took  effect;  and  Hodson  lost 
his  appointment  at  Lahore.  Soon  after- 
wards, following  the  advice  of  Henry  Law- 
rence and  of  Thomason,  he  left  the  Guides, 
and  obtained  the  post  of  assistant  com- 
missioner at  Umritsur.  But  he  soon 
grew  very  weary  of  this  unexciting  work. 
He  had  felt  the  bounding  enthusiasm  of 
winning  personal  ascendency  over  high- 
spirited  soldiers;  and  he  yearned  to  go 
back  again  to  his  wild  Guides.  After 
some  months,  he  became  so  ill  from  the 
effects  of  the  climate  and  of  uncongenial 
labor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  for  a  tour 
with  Henry  Lawrence  in  Cashmere.  Each 
delighted  in  the  company  of  the  other; 
but  the  younger  man,  though  he  had  a 
boundless  admiration  for  his  companion, 
never  hesitated  to  attack  his  opinions 
when  they  happened  to  differ  from  his 
own.  "  He  has  his  faults,"  wrote  Law- 
rence to  his  brother  George,  "  positive- 
ness  and  self-will  among  them  ;  but  it  is 
useful  to  us  to  have  companions  who  con- 
tradict and  keep  us  mindful  that  we  are 
not  Solomons.  I  believe  that  if  Sir 
Charles  Napier  stood  on  his  head  and  cut 
capers  with  his  heels,  he  would  consider 
it  quite  right  that  all  commanders-in-chief 
should  do  so.  .  .  .  Toryism  and  absolut- 
ism are  right,  liberty  only  another  name 
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for  red  republicanism.  So  you  see  we 
have  enousjh  to  differ  upon." 
I  After  their  return,  Lawrence  promised 
to  obtain  for  him  the  command  of  one  of 
the  Punjaub  regiments,  in  case  he  should 
be  unable  to  overcome  his  dislike  of  civil 
work.  Sustaining  his  spirits  by  hope,  he 
worked  on  at  his  uncongenial  duties  with 
might  and  main. 

The  happiest  period  of  his  life  was  now 
about  to  begin.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  he  hurried  down  to  Calcutta;  and 
there,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1852,  he  was 
married  to  a  iMrs.  Mitford,  a  lady  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  in  England 
several  years  before.  Soon  after  his  mar- 
riage, the  second  Burmese  war  broke  out; 
and  he  expected  to  be  ordered  to  the 
front.  The  prospect  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one;  for  the  campaign  was  sure 
to  be  both  expensive  and  inglorious.  But, 
to  his  joy,  his  anticipation  turned  out  in- 
correct ;  and  in  September  he  wrote  home 
to  announce  the  welcome  news  that  he 
had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Guides.  *'  I  am  supposed,"  he  said, 
"to  be  the  luckiest  man  of  my  time.  I 
have  already  had  an  offer  from  the  mili- 
tary secretary  to  the  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration to  exchange  appointments  with 
him,  although  I  should  gain,  and  he  would 
lose  ;{^2oo  a  year  by  the  *swop;'  but  I 
would  not  listen  to  him.  I  prefer  the 
saddle  to  the  desk,  the  frontier  to  a  re- 
spectable, dinner-giving,  dressy  life  at  the 
capital,  and  —  ambition  to  money!  " 

Almost  immediately  after  taking  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  he  led  it  against 
the  hillmen  of  the  Black  Mountain  in 
Huzara,  who  had  recently  made  a  raid 
into  British  territory.  He  rejoiced  in  this 
opportunity  of  seeing  hard  service  once 
more,  and  of  teaching  his  men  to  trust  in 
his  leadership.  Associated  with  him  was 
one  of  his  dearest  friends.  Colonel  Robert 
Napier,  a  man  whom  we  in  this  country 
have  since  learned  to  esteem  and  honor, 
and  who  still  steadily  refuses  to  disbe- 
lieve in  his  lost  comrade's  integrity.  He 
has  recorded,  in  letters  which  iMr.  Hod- 
son  prints,  his  admiration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  young  commander  conducted 
the  campaign,  and  of  the  unfailing  cheer- 
fulness and  gaiety  by  which  he  relieved 
the  hardships  of  camp  life.  The  maraud- 
ers were  swiftly  punished;  and  Hodson 
returned  with  the  regiment  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Peshawur.  Encamped  in  mud 
huts,  he  and  his  men  kept  their  carbines 
loaded,  and  their  sabres  keen,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  gallop  against  any  preda- 
tory horde  that   might  descend  into  the 
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valley.  For  some  months  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  live  apart  from  him  at  the  hill 
station  of  Murree,  lest  she  should  fall  a 
victim  to  the  climate  of  the  valley.  Once 
or  twice  he  was  able  to  visit  her.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1853  he  wrote  home  to 
tell  how  he  had  just  ridden  hard  all  night 
to  welcome  his  first-born,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  his  only  child  into  the  world.  By 
this  time,  after  many  wanderings,  he  had 
finally  established  his  headquarters  at 
Murdan,  distant  some  thirty  miles  from 
Peshawur.  A  few  weeks  later  his  wife, 
bringing  her  child  with  her,  came  to  join 
him  in  his  wild  home.  "You  would  so 
delight,"  he  wrote  to  his  father,  "in  your 
little  granddaughter.  She  is  a  lovely, 
good  little  darling;  as  happy  as  possible, 
and  wonderfully  quick  and  intelligent  for 
her  months."  Month  followed  month; 
and  one  day  differed  little  from  another. 
Soon  after  daylight  the  first  bugle  roused 
the  commandant.  Morning  parade  fol- 
lowed ;  and  then  he  would  gallop  across 
the  plain  to  inspect  some  outpost,  gallop 
back,  and  go  for  a  plunge  in  the  river, 
and  about  nine  come  into  his  quarters 
with  a  keen  appetite  for  breakfast.  The 
meal  over,  he  disappeared  into  the  tent 
which  served  him  as  an  office;  and  there 
a  variety  of  business  awaited  him.  At- 
tached to  his  regimental  command  was 
the  civil  control*  of  Euzofzai  ;  and  the 
turbulent  character  of  the  Pathans  of  that 
district  gave  him  plenty  to  do.  He  was 
not  surprised  if,  on  entering  his  tent,  he 
found  laid  out  the  dead  bodies  of  several 
men  who  had  perished  in  some  brawl  the 
night  before.  Sometimes  a  party  of  vil- 
lagers came  thronging  in,  loudly  complain- 
ing that  their  crops  had  been  beaten  down 
by  a  storm,  and  that  they  did  not  know 
how  they  were  to  pay  their  rents.  Some- 
times a  batch  of  recruits  presented  them- 
selves for  examination.  Hardly  a  day 
passed  on  which  one  of  Hodson's  men 
did  not  come  to  tell  of  some  wrong  which 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him.  When  the 
business  of  the  morning  was  finished,  he 
would  return  to  his  home,  to  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  and  play  with  his  child.  Towards 
sunset  he  and  his  wife  generally  ordered 
their  horses,  and  galloped  side  by  side 
over  the  plain,  inhaling  the  cool  evening 
air,  and  enjoying  the  sight  of  the  shifting 
hues  which  played  over  the  vast  moun- 
tains that  hung  over  the  valley.  As  soon 
as  dinner  was  over,  when  they  happened 
to  be  alone,  they  examined  together  the 

*  This  expression  is  not  strictly  accurate.  He  was 
ex  officio  magistrate  and  assistant  commissioner  of 
Euzofzai. 
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official  letters  which  had  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  eveninof ;  and  Mrs.  Hodson, 
after  the  manner  of  Ano;Io-Indian  ladies, 
made  notes  of  the  papers  which  she  was 
to  copy  for  her  husband  on  the  morrow. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, from  which  Hodson's  connection 
with  the  Guides  must  be  regarded.  Not 
content  with  enforcing  discipline  and  ex- 
acting the  obedience  which  was  his  due, 
he  rapidly  withdrew  all  legitimate  author- 
ity from  the  officers  under  his  command, 
and  concentrated  it  in  his  own  grasp.* 
Nay,  so  selfishly  eager  was  he  to  force 
the  men  to  regard  him  as  their  sole  mas- 
ter that,  in  their  presence,  he  more  than 
once  deliberately  insulted  and  humiliated 
a  subaltern.  One  night  at  mess,  noticing 
that  an  officer  had  a  bottle  of  French 
liqueur  on  the  table,  he  said,  with  a  jok- 
ing air,  "Would  you  let  me  see  that?" 
The  officer  passed  the  bottle  to  him. 
Holding  it  up,  Hodson  said :  "  I  can't 
allow  you  to  drink  such  unwholesome 
stuff,"  and  then,  calling  his  orderly,  told 
him  to  take  it  away  and  empty  the  con- 
tents outside.f  Nor  were  his  subalterns 
the  only  persons  who  complained  of  his 
high-handed  proceedings.  It  happened 
that  there  was  no  baker  at  Murdan,  and 
consequently  the  officers  were  obliged  to 
eat  the  unleavened  cakes  of  the  country,  in- 
stead of  bread.  One  day  Hodson  said  to 
the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  who  managed 
the  mess,  "  Bob,  I  am  going  to  Peshawur, 
and  I'll  bring  you  a  baker."  "  I  fear  you'll 
not  be  able,"  replied  the  surgeon,  "as  I 
have  tried,  and  none  will  come  out  to  this 
wilderness."  Nowise  discouraged,  Hod- 
son, accompanied  by  one  of  the  camel- 
riders  attached  to  the  regiment,  rode  off  to 
Peshawur;  and,  on  his  arrival,  sent  for  a 
native  baker,  and  asked  him  to  come  out 
to  Murdan  and  bake  for  the  Guides.  The 
man  declined  the  offer.  Hodson,  how- 
ever, was  not  at  the  end  of  his  resources. 
Calling  the  camel-rider,  he  asked  the 
baker  whether  he  might  give  him  a  lift 
home.  With  profuse  expressions  of  grat- 
itude, the  baker  mounted.  The  camel- 
rider  understood  his  master's  meaning. 
Away  went  the  camel  at  full  speed  towards 
Murdan ;  and  the  kidnapped  baker  re- 
mained with  the  regiment  for  many  years.J 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  v»ith  such 
an  overbearing  temper  and  such  a  reckless 

*  This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  General 
Sir  Harry  Lumsden,  K.C.S  ,  I.C.B-,  who  knew  Hod- 
son well,  and  liked  him,  and  of  an  old  officer  of  the 
Guides  who  served  under  Hodson's  command. 

t  I  learned  this  from  the  officer  himself. 

t  This  anecdote  is  told  on  the  same  authority  as  the 
last. 


contempt  for  the  rights  of  others,  Hodson 
made  many  enemies. 

But,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had  a  heart  u 
and  a  heavy  sorrow  was  soon  to  befall 
him.  Early  in  June,  1854,  his  wife  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Murree;  and  a  few 
days  later  he  was  summoned  to  join  her 
by  the  news  that  their  child  was  danger- 
ously ill.  She  was  sinking  fast  when  he 
arrived  :  for  a  fortnight  he  watched  hope- 
lessly by  her  bedside;  and  then  she  died. 
"It  has  been  a  very,  very  bitter  blow  to 
us,"  he  wrote  ;  "  she  had  wound  her  little 
being  round  our  hearts  to  an  extent  which 
we  neither  of  us  knew  until  we  woke  from 
the  brief  dream  of  beauty,  and  found  our- 
selves childless." 

Before  this  bereavement,  Hodson's  ca- 
reer had  been,  on  the  whole,  singularly 
prosperous.  But  a  series  of  troubles  was 
now  coming  upon  him.  The  officers 
whom  he  had  humiliated,  feeling  that  their 
men  no  longer  respected  them,  became 
exasperated  against  him.  For  some  mys- 
terious reason,  he  had  taken  a  dislike  to 
the  Pathans  of  the  r,egiment,  splendid 
soldiers,  to  whom  his  predecessor  had 
been  warmly  attached,  and  had  discharged 
many  of  them  without  even  giving  them 
their  arrears  of  pay.  As  lime  passed,  the 
officers  and  many  of  the  men  who  re- 
mained, came  t6  suspect  him  of  misappro- 
priating public  moneys  which  passed 
through  his  hands.*  The  chief  com.nis- 
sioner  of  the  Punjaub  was  worried  by  re- 
ceiving complaints  against  him  both  from 
officers  and  from  civilians. f  At  length  he 
received  an  order  from  the  Punjaub  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  a  return  of  all  the  men 
whom  he  had  discharged  from  the  regi- 
ment, and  to  state  the  reasons  which  had 
led  him  to  discharge  them.  He  drew  out 
the  required  document  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, forwarded  it  to  the  government, 
and  then  left  Murdan  on  leave.  During 
his  absence,  the  document  was  sent  back 
to  the  officer  who  was  temporarily  com- 
manding the  regiment,  with  a  request 
that  the  adjutant's  signature  should  be 
affixed  to  it.  The  adjutant,  however,  re- 
fused to  affix  his  signature,  on  the  ground 
that  certain  statements  in  the  document 
were  untrue. J  The  result  was  that, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Hodson  was 
summoned,  by  order  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  to  appear  before  a  court  of  en- 
quiry  at   Murdan.     His    bearing   in   the 

*  Stated  on  the   authority  of  the  above-mentioned 
officer  and  of  Sir  Harry  Lumsden. 
t  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  437-9 
t  Stated  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  in  my  possession 
from  the  officer  who  asked  the  adjutant  for  his  signa- 
ture. 
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face  of  the  approaching  ordeal  was  char- 
acteristic. "Pray,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"impress  upon  John  Lawrence's  mind 
that  I  am  not  in  the  smallest  degree  dis- 
posed to  shrink  from  the  strictest  enquiry 
into  any  act  of  mine  in  command  of  the 
Guides."  A  short  time  before  the  enquiry 
began,  Hodson  went  to  the  quarters  of 
one  of  his  subalterns,  and  asked  him  in 
whose  favor  he  intended  to  give  evidence. 
The  subaltern  replied  that  he  hoped  he 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
at  all ;  but  that,  if  he  were,  he  should  sim- 
ply give  truthful  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  might  be  put  to  him.  "  Oh  yes  !  " 
rejoined  Hodson,  "of  course  we  must  all 
tell  the  truth ;  but  there  are  different 
ways  of  doing  it.  At  all  events,  if  I  find 
myself  falling,  I  shall  drag  you  with  me; 
so  I  give  you  warning."* 

The  court  w^as  composed  of  officers  of 
various  regiments  quite  unconnected  with 
the  Guides.  It  sat  for  several  weeks, 
minutely  investigated  Hodson's  account- 
books,!  and  cross-examined  a  number  of 
witnesses  on  oath.  On  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1855,  the  proceedings  terminated; 
and  the  conclusions  at  which  the  court 
arrived  were  unfavorable  to  Hodson's 
character.  In  his  letters  to  his  brother 
he  stoutly  maintained  that  the  verdict  had 
been  founded  on  one-sided  evidence,  and 
that  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
producing  his  accounts.  "  I  can  only 
trust,"  he  wrote,  "  in  the  eventual  produc- 
tion of  all  the  papers  to  put  things  in  their 
proper  light.  In  the  mean  time,  I  must 
endeavor  to  face  the  wrong,  the  grievous, 
foul- wrong,  with  a  constant  and  unshaken 
heart,  and  to  endure  humiliation  and  dis- 
grace with  as  much  equanimity  as  I  may, 
and  with  the  same  soldier-like  fortitude 
with  which  I  ought  to  face  danger,  suffer- 
ing, and  death  in  the  path  of  duty."  Again 
and  agciin  he  demanded  that  his  accounts 
should  be  minutely  examined  by  another 
authority.  At  length,  in  the  month  of 
August,  his  demand  was  assented  to ;  and 
certain  papers  which,  there  is  strong  rea- 
son to  believe,  he  had  not  shown  to  the 
court  at  all,  were  placed  by  him  in  the 
hands  of  Major  Reynell  Taylor.  This 
officer,  after  a  thorough  investigation,  pre- 
sented to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
Punjaub  a  report  in  which  he  completely 
exonerated  Hodson  from  all  guilt.  On  an 
impartial  review  of    the  case,  it  may  be 


*  Stated  on  the  authority  of  the  subaltern  himself. 

t  Stated  on  the  authority  of  an  officer  who  was  ex- 
amined as  a  witness  by  the  court,  and  who,  with  his 
own  eyes,  saw  the  account-books  being  investigated, 
and  of  an  ex-member  of  the  court. 


confidently  pronounced  that  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  enquiry  was  correct.  That 
court  was  composed  of  officers  none  of 
whom  can  be  suspected  of  having  had  any 
motive  for  judging  Hodson  unjustly.  It 
is  certain  that  they  examined  his  accounts 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  believed  at  the  time, 
and  is  still  believed  by  men  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion, 
that  the  papers  submitted  to  Reynell  Tay- 
lor had  been  garbled  by  Hodson.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  Hodson  would  have  tried, 
as  he  did,  to  intimidate  one  of  his  officers 
into  giving  evidence  in  his  favor,  that  he 
would  have  spoken  of  the  possibility  of 
his  being  found  guilty,  if  he  had  not  been 
conscious  of  guilt. 

Before  this,  Hodson  had  exposed  him- 
self to  an  accusation  of  another  kind.  The 
Peshawur  valley  swarmed  with  Mahome- 
tan fanatics  and  with  cut-throats  who,  at 
their  bidding,  would,  at  any  moment,  at- 
tempt the  assassination  of  a  European. 
In  September,  1853,  Colonel  Mackeson, 
the  commissioner  of  Peshawur,  was  assas- 
sinated ;  and,  a  few  months  later,  a  mur- 
derous attack,  which,  however,  proved 
unsuccessful,  was  made  upon  an  officer  of 
the  Guides,  called  Lieutenant  Godby. 
Hodson  obtained  what  he  regarded  as 
convincing  evidence  that  one  Kader  Khan, 
a  chieftain  of  Euzofzai,  had  instigated 
both  the  assassination  and  the  abortive 
attack.  But  as  his  conduct  on  two  sub- 
sequent occasions  proved,  Hodson  was 
unfit  to  judge  of  the  value  of  evidence; 
and  he  had,  apparently,  no  idea  that  jus- 
tice demanded  that  a  prisoner  should  be 
tried  and  convicted  before  he  was  pun- 
ished. Constituting  himself  the  judge  of 
Kader  Khan,  he  confiscated  his  property, 
and  sent  him  into  Peshawur  in  chains. 
For  five  months  the  accused  man  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  Peshawur  gaol. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  arraigned 
by  Hodson,  in  the  Commissioner's  Court, 
on  the  charge 'of  having  instigated  the  at- 
tack on  Lieutenant  Godby.  The  case  for 
the  prosecution  completely  broke  down; 
and  Kader  Khan  was  honorably  acquit- 
ted.*    Herbert  Edwardes,  who  was  then 

*  I  have  examined  MS.  copies  of  all  the  correspond- 
ence connected  with  the  case.  Robert  Montgomery, 
the  judicial  commissioner  of  the  Punjaub,  and  Capt. 
James,  the  deputy  commissioner  of  Peshawur,  both 
agreed  with  Edwardes  that  Kader  Khan  was  innocent, 
and  that  Hodson  had  treated  him  unjustly.  It  is  to  be 
observed  (i)  that  Kader  Khan  was  not  originally  con- 
fronted with  his  accusers  ;  (2)  that  Hodson  did  not  en- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  charge  against  him  until  after 
he  had  arrested  him  ;  (3)  that  one  of  the  witnesses  told 
Edwardes  that,  when  giving  evidence  against  Kader 
Khan  in  Hodson's  court,  he  had  acted  from  fear. 
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commissioner  of  Peshawur,  had  been  one 
of  Hodson's  warmest  admirers  ;  but  now 
he  naturally  felt  that  a  man  so  hasty  and 
so  liable  to  be  hurried  by  his  feelingrs  into 
committing  acts  of  injustice  as  Hodson 
had  shown  himself  to  be,  was  unfit  to  be 
trusted  with  civil  power  over  fierce  tribes 
for  the  manatjement  of  whom  tact  was 
needed  as  well  as  firmness.  On  public 
grounds,  therefore,*  he  caused  a  report  of 
the  whole  affair  to  be  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor-general. Lord  Dalhousie  severely 
condemned  Hodson's  proceedings,  and 
directed  that  he  should  be  dismissed  from 
civil  employment,  and  from  the  command 
of  the  Guides.  Considering  that  that 
command  was  linked  with  the  civil  charge 
of  a  district,  and  that  it  was  of  vital  im- 
portance that  its  holder  should  be  not 
only  a  good  soldier  but  also  a  civil  officer 
of  tact  and  judgment,  no  impartial  judge 
will  pronounce  that  the  governor-general 
was  unduly  severe. 

Nevertheless,  in  writing  to  his  friends, 
Hodson  assumed  the  tone  of  a  deeply  in- 
jured man;  and  his  letters  were,  to  all 
appearance,  inspired  by  such  genuine  feel- 
ing, that  they  would  conquer  the  warm 
sympathy  of  any  casual  reader.  "  What 
a  year  this  has  been,"  he  wrote,  towards 
the  end  of  1855;  "  what  ages  of  trial  and 
of  sorrow  seem  to  have  been  crowded  into 
a  few  short  months!  Our  darling  babe 
was  taken  from  us  on  the  day  my  public 
misfortunes  began,  and  death  has  robbed 
us  of  our  father  before  their  end."  Again, 
in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  "  I  trust  fondly 
that  better  days  are  coming ;  but  really  the 
weary  watching  and  waiting  for  a  gleam 
of  daylight  through  the  clouds,  and  never 
to  see  it,  is  more  harassing  and  harder  to 
bear  up  against  than  I  could  have  sup- 
posed possible."  Having  been  deprived 
of  his  command,  he  was  obliged,  in  April, 
1856,  after  eleven  years  of  hard  work  and 
distinguished  service,  after  enjoying  the 
sweets  of  independent  command,  to  rejoin 
his  regiment,  the  ist  Fusiliers,  as  a  sub- 
altern. He  had  brought  this  degradation 
upon  himself  ;  but  he  bore  it  like  a  man. 
His  colonel  paid  him  the  compliment  of 
asking  him  to  act  as  quartermaster,  and 
afterwards  bore  testimony  to  the  energy 
and  thoroughness  with  which  he  had  done 
his  work.  "  I  yearn  to  be  at  home  again 
and  see  you  all,"  he  wrote  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  "but  I  am  obliged  to 
check   all   such    repinings   and   longings, 

*  Mr.  Hodson  has  stated  (Hodson  of  Hodson's 
Horse,  p.  123),  without  any  foundation,  that  Edwardes 
"  was,  both  on  public  and  private  grounds,  opposed 
to"  Hodson. 


and  keep  down  all  canker  cares  and  bitter 
nesses,  and  set  my  teeth  hard,  and  will  ear 
nestly  to  struggle  on  and  do  my  allotted 
work 'as  well  and  cheerfully  as  may  be, 
satisfied  that  in  the  end  a  brighter  time 
will  come."  Months  passed  away ;  and 
still  the  brighter  time  would  not  come. 
Weary  of  waiting  for  the  redress  which 
he  did  not  deserve,  Hodson  at  length 
resolved  to  go  down  to  Calcutta  and  en- 
deavor to  procure  from  the  governor- 
general  an  acknowledgment  that  his 
character  had  been  cleared  by  Major  Tay- 
lor's report. 

But  this  resolve  was  never  to  be  carried 
out.  The  wheel  of  fortune  had  suddenly 
spun  round.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  ist 
Fusiliers  received  an  order  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  for  Umballah.  Flashed  up 
the  wires  from  Delhi,  this  message  had 
warned  the  authorities  of  the  Punjaub : 
*'  The  sepoys  have  come  in  from  Meerut, 
and  are  burning  everything.  Mr.  Todd 
is  dead,  and,  we  hear,  several  Europeans. 
We  must  shut  up."  The  Bengal  army 
was  in  revolt. 

Within  a  few  hours  Hodson  was  at 
Umballah;  and  on  the  15th  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, General  Anson,  arrived 
thither  from  Simla.  He  had  already  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  John  Lawrence, 
urging  him  to  march  with  all  speed  against 
Delhi  :  but  he  had  great  difficulties  to 
contend  with  ;  and,  though  he  did  his  ut- 
most, he  lacked  the  force  and  the  genius 
to  overcome  them.  Hodson  was,  of 
course,  eager  for  instant  action.  *'  Un- 
less," he  remarked  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
"very  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  are 
taken,  the  whole  army,  and  perhaps  a 
large  portion  of  India,  will  be  lost  to  us. 
Here  alarm  is  the  prevalent  feeling,  and 
conciliation,  of  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands  and  in  a  state  of  absolute  rebellion, 
the  order  of  the  day.  ...  Oh  for  Sir 
Charles  Napier  now  !  "  He  was  soon  to 
find  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  metal 
of  which  he  was  himself  made.  Two  days 
after  his  arrival  at  Umballah,  he  was  sent 
for  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  ap- 
pointed him  assistant  quartermaster-gen- 
eral on  his  own  personal  staff.  On  the 
19th  he  was  ordered  to  raise  a  new  regi- 
ment of  Irregular  Horse,  which  afterwards 
bore  his  name,  and  distinguished  itself  on 
many  fields  under  his  command.  On  the 
evening  of  the  previous  day  he  had  set 
out  in  the  mail-cart  for  Kurnaul,  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  shelter  of  the  ad- 
vanced detachment  of  the  troops  which 
were    being    assembled    for    the    march 
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against    Delhi.     While  he    was    engaged  [  rence  afterwards  declared  that,  if  Barnard 
in  this  work  he  conceived  a  daring^  idea.  |  had  followed  up  his  victory  over  the  dis- 


Befcre  the  commander-in-chief  could  be 
o[in  his  march,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  communicate  with  the  oreneral  at 
Meerut.  But  the  road  from  Kurnaul  to 
Meerut  was  believed  to  be  in  possession 
of  mutineers.  In  this  extremity,  Hodson 
sent  a  messajje  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  offerinor  to  open  a  passage  to  the 
distant  station.  Anson,  who  saw  the 
difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  but  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  union  of  reckless  dar- 
ing and  calm  judgment  which  character- 
ized Hodson,  withheld  his  consent  for  a 
time :  but  Hodson's  earnest  remon- 
strances prevailed  ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
May  the  telegraph  brought  him  a  favora- 
ble reply.  At  two  o'clock  he  rode  off 
with  no  other  escort  than  a  few  horsemen 
lent  by  a  friendly  chief,  the  rajah  of 
Jheend.  "  Hodson  is  at  Umballah,  I 
know,"  said  an  officer  at  Meerut,  "and 
I'll  bet  he  will  force  his  way  through  and 
open  communications  with  the  command- 
er-in-chief and  ourselves."  The  officer 
knew  his  man.  In  seventy-two  hours, 
having  ridden  a  hundred  and  fifty-two 
miles  through  an  enemy's  country,  deliv- 
ered his  message,  and  obtained  all  the 
required  information,  Hodson  returned  to 
Kurnaul.  Hurrying  on  in  the  mail-cart, 
he  presented  himself  within  another  four 
hours  before  his  chief  at  UmbaMah.  Now 
that  he  had  acquired  the  information  for 
which  he  had  waited,  Anson  drew  up  his 
plan  of  campaign,  and  recorded  it  in  a 
despatch  which  lie  wrote  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  general  at  Meerut.  But  he 
was  not  suffered  to  execute  even  the  first 
stage  of  his  design.  Sending  on  the  main 
body  of  his  troops  before  him,  he  followed 
with  the  last  batch  on  the  25th  of  May. 
Two  days  later  he  was  lying  dead  of 
cholera  at  Kurnaul. 

General  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  a  veteran 
of  the  Crimea,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  marched  from  Kur- 
naul on  the  31st  of  May,  and  arrived  at 
Aleepore,  near  Delhi,  on  the  5th  of  June. 
There,  two  days  later,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Meerut  contingent  under  Brigadier 
Wilson,  who,  on  his  march,  had  gained 
two  victories  over  the  mutineers.  On  the 
following  day  the  whole  force  broke  up  its 
camp,  defeated  a  large  body  of  mutineers, 
who  had  posted  themselves  at  a  group  of 
buildings  called  Budlee-kaserai,  in  the 
hope  of  checking  its  advance,  and,  before 


heartened  fugitives,  he  might,  at  one 
stroke,  have  made  himself  master  of  the 
imperial  city.  But  the  opportunity,  if 
such  it  was,  was  lost. 

Barnard  soon  saw  that  the  task  which 
lay  before  him  was  a  hard  one.  The  for- 
tifications were  too  strong  to  be  battered 
down  by  such  artillery  as  he  then  had  at 
his  disposal  ;  and  the  city  was  far  too 
extensive  to  be  invested  by  his  little  force. 
All  that  he  could  do  was  to  watch  the 
portion,  little  more  than  a  seventh  of  the 
whole,  that  fared  the  Ridge.  But  he 
knew  that  his  government  and  his  coun- 
trymen, ignorant  or  heedless  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  him,  expected  him  to 
recapture  Delhi  without  a  moment's  de- 
lay ;  and  he  therefore  resolved,  not  with 
the  resolution  of  the  strong  man,  but  with 
the  desperation  of  the  gambler,  to  try  any 
enterprise  that  offered  the  remotest  chance 
of  success.  A  clever  young  lieutenant  of 
Engineers,  named  Wilberforce  Greathed, 
who  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself,  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing him  that  the  city  could  be  taken  by  a 
conp-de-main.  Hodson,  on  whose  judg- 
ment the  general  set  a  high  value,  ex- 
pressed a  similar  opinion.  To  dare,  and 
to  dare,  and  to  dare  again,  was  the  motto 
on  which  he  always  acted  ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that,  if  the  city  were  not  assaulted 
at  once,  the  siege  might  be  indefinitely 
protracted.  The  general  accordingly  or- 
dered him  to  join  Greathed  and  two  other 
Engineer  officers  in  drawing  up  a  detailed 
plan  of  attack.  On  the  12th  of  June  or- 
ders were  issued  for  the  execution  of  the 
scheme :  but  an  accident  prevented  it 
from  being  even  attempted;  and,  after 
holding  a  council  of  war  to  consider  the 
question,  Barnard  allowed  the  idea  to 
drop.  It  is  probable  that,  if  the-assault 
had  been  delivered  on  the  night  of  the 
I2th,  the  city  would  have  been  taken: 
but,  at  the  best,  the  attempt  would  have 
been  a  hazardous  one;  and,  if  it  had 
failed,  the  results  would  have  been  calam- 
itous. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Delhi  was 
not  to  be  taken  without  a  long  and  tedious 
struggle.  For  some  time  a  battle  was 
fought  outside  the  walls,  on  an  average 
every  other  day.  The  enemy  were  in- 
deed invariably  beaten:  but  no  positive 
advantage  accrued  to  the  conquerors. 
Moreover,    the     victories     were     dearly 


night,  encamped  on  the  famous  Ridge,  j  bought.  From  the  30th  of  May  to  the 
which  commands  the  northern  and  part  of  30th  of  June,  the  Rifles  alone  lost  a  hun- 
the   western  face  of   Delhi.      John    Law-  |  dred  and  sixty-five  men,  killed,  wounded, 
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and  destroyed  by  disease.  Barnard  had 
proved  himself  a  fair  soldier  on  European 
fields;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  Indian 
warfare.  The  evil  results  of  his  inexpe- 
rience were  intensified  by  want  of  deci- 
sion. Hodson,  who,  like  every  other 
officer  in  the  force,  respected  him  for  his 
conscientious  performance  of  duty,  and 
loved  him  for  his  personal  qualities,  could 
not  help  chafing  against  his  incompetence. 
"The  mismanagement,"  he  wrote,  about 
three  weeks  after  the  commencement  of 
the  so-called  siege,  "is  perfectly  sicken- 
ing. Nothing  the  rebels  can  do  will  equal 
the  evils  arising  from  incapacity  and  inde- 
cision. .  .  .  with  our  present  chiefs  I  see 
no  chance  of  taking  Delhi.  It  might  have 
been  done  many  days  ago,  but  they  have 
not  the  nerve  nor  the  heart  for  a  bold 
stroke  requiring  the  smallest  assumption 
of  responsibility."  A  few  days  after  these 
words  were  written,  Barnard  died  of  chol- 
era. His  successor,  General  Reed,  who, 
in  his  prime,  had  never  shown  any  par- 
ticular sign  of  military  talent,  was  now  old, 
and  enfeebled  by  hardship  and  anxiety, 
and  had  to  go  to  the  hills  on  sick  leave  a 
week  after  assuming  the  command.  Gen- 
eral Archdale  Wilson,  the  fourth  com- 
mander of  the  Delhi  field  force,  was  a 
good  artillery  officer;  and  many  expected 
great  results  from  his  appointment:  but 
he  too  was  vacillating,  irresolute,  and  de- 
spondent :  like  his  predecessors,  he  soon 
became  ill  from  the  combined  effects  of 
heat,  anxiety,  and  incessant  toil ;  and  he 
lacked  the  stoutness  of  heart  which  ena- 
bled some  of  his  officers  to  triumph  over 
physical  prostration.  The  idea  of  an 
assault  was  more  than  once  revived;  but, 
from  various  causes,  it  was  as  often  aban- 
doned. Week  after  week  the  tedious 
struggle  dragged  on  ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  siege  had  lasted  nearly  two  months 
that  the  British  began  to  feel  that  they 
were  really  gaining  ground. 

Meanwhile  Hodson  had  been  doing  all 
that  one  man  in  such  a  position  as  his 
could  do  to  make  ultimate  success  cer- 
tain. He  had  more  than  one  enemy  in 
the  camp;  and  there  were  others  who 
sincerely  believed  that  he  was  an  unscru- 
pulous and  dishonest  man ;  but  the  sto- 
ries of  his  prowess  were  in  everybody's 
mouth.  He  conducted  the  duties  of  the 
intelligence  department  with  such  tact 
and  skill  that  the  general  was  alwaj's  kept 
supplied  with  information  respecting  the 
doings  of  the  mutineers.  Indeed,  it  was 
jokingly  said  that  Hodson  could  tell,  day 
by  day,  how  the  king  had  dined.  As  a 
fighting   man,  he  was  admitted  to  be  al- 


most without  a  rival.  Towards  the  end 
of  June,  Captain  Daly,  the  commandant 
of  the  Guides  corps,  which  had  marched 
down  irom  the  valley  of  the  Indus  to  take 
part  in  the  siege,  was  severely  wounded; 
and  Hodson,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
general,  but  not  without  equally  earnest 
remonstrances  from  Daly,  once  more  took 
command  of  his  old  regiment.  Under  his 
leadership  it  earned,  in  a  series  of  com- 
bats, a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no 
corps  which  took  part  in  the  siege.  From 
time  to  time  batches  of  recruits  for  his 
own  Horse  arrived  from  the  Punjaub; 
and  he  was  gradually  training  them  for 
the  distinguished  part  which  they  were 
afterwards  to  play.  On  the  left  and  rear 
of  the  camp,  which  were  specially  exposed 
to  attack,  he  kept  watch  with  an  eye  which 
nothing  could  escape;  and,  at  whatever 
point  the  battle  might  be  raging,  he  was 
sure  to  appear  in  moments  of  difficulty, 
and  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  day  by 
swift  counsel  or  strong  succor.  Amidst 
such  varied  and  arduous  duties,  he  found 
time,  nearly  every  day,  to  write  to  his 
wife.  Sometimes  he  dashes  off  a  bold 
sketch  of  the  fight  in  which  he  has  just 
been  engaged.  Often  he  inveighs  against 
the  irresolution  of  his  chief.  He  de- 
scribes, but  never  in  a  querulous  spirit, 
the  hardships  which  he  has  to  endure. 
He  notes,  with  expressions  of  tender  sym- 
pathy, how  his  friend.  Colonel  Thomas 
Seaton,  who  shares  his  tent,  is  suffering 
from  a  wound.  Early  in  August  he  hears 
the  first  rumors  of  the  death  of  the  vet- 
eran soldier  statesman  who,  through  good 
and  evil  report,  has  tried  to  believe  in 
him,  and  helped  him  on.  "God  grant," 
he  says,  "for  his  country's  sake  and  for 
mine,  that  it  be  not  true  ...  to  me  his 
death  would  be  the  loss  of  my  truest  and 
most  valued  friend."  Again,  a  few  days 
later,  "  I  cannot  rally  from  the  fear  of 
dear  Sir  Henry's  fate."  Often  he  breaks 
forth  in  harsher  accents.  Alluding  to  the 
story  of  Cawnpore,  "There  will  be  a  day 
of  reckoning,"  he  writes,  "  for  these  things, 
and  a  fierce  one,  or  I  have  been  a  soldier 
in  vain."  Other  men  at  that  time,  mad- 
dened by  the  thought  of  the  outrages 
which  their  wives  or  their  sisters  had  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  let  fall 
utterances  as  passionately  vindictive  as 
these.  But  a  sad  story,  based  upon  the 
most  authentic  testimony,  has  been  told 
of  Hodson,  which  proves  that  there  were 
moments  when  justice,  even  honor,  could 
not  prevail  against  the  truculence  of  /its 
spirit. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  the  siege,  it 
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chanced  that  a  native,  named  Shahaboo- 
deen,  came  to  Hodson'stent,  and  informed 
him  that  one  Bisharut  All,  an  officer  of 
the  1st  Punjaub  Irregular  Cavalry,  had 
mutinied,  and  was  living  at  his  village, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Delhi.  The  man 
added  that  Bisharut  Ali's  relatives  were 
mutineers.  Bisharut  Ali  was  no  stranger 
to  Hodson.  Some  years  before,  at  Pe- 
shawur,  when  Hodson  had  been  at  his 
wits'  ends  to  know  where  to  turn  for  mon- 
ey, Bisharut  Ali  had  stood  his  security 
for  more  than  four  thousand  rupees,  to 
enable  him  to  borroxy  that  sum  from  the 
banker  of  the  ist  Irregular  Cavalry.  Sha- 
haboodeen,  too,  had  known  Bisharut  Ali 
before.  He  had  formerly  been  a  trooper 
in  the  regiment  to  which  Bisharut  Ali 
belonged,  but  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  service  for  an  assault  on  one  of  his 
comrades;  and  his  conviction  had  been 
founded,  mainly,  on  evidence  furnished 
by  Bisharut  Ali.  He  was  a  man  of  infa- 
mous character;  and  it  was  to  revenge 
himself  on  Bisharut  Ali  for  having  borne 
witness  against  him  that  he  now  turned 
informer.  The  story  which  he  told  to 
Hodson  was  a  deliberate  invention.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Bisharut  Ali  was  a  brave 
and  honorable  man  :  he  had  been  sent  by 
his  commanding  officer,  Major  Crawford 
Chamberlain,  to  his  village,  on  sick  leave  ; 
and  some  of  his  relations,  who  were  rep- 
resented by  Shahaboodeen  as  mutineers, 
had  never,  for  a  single  hour,  been  in  the 
government  employ.  But  Hodson  was  in 
no  mood  to  ask  himself  whether  the  un- 
supported statement  of  an  ex-convict  de- 
served to  be  regarded  as  evidence.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  a  nest  of  muti- 
neers were  said  to  be  lurking  within  his 
reach.  Taking  with  him  a  few  of  his 
horsemen,  he  rode  off  to  the  village; 
sought  out  Bisharut  Ali's  house ;  and, 
after  ^  fierce  struggle  with  the  inmates, 
in  which  much  blood  was  shed  on  both 
sides,  established  his  footing  within.  Re- 
turning to  his  camp,  whither  Bisharut  Ali 
had  gone,  he  met  him,  and  charged  him 
with  being  a  mutineer.  Bisharut  Ali  in- 
dignantly denied  the  charge,  and  demand- 
ed that  he  should  be  taken  to  the  British 
camp,  and  there  formally  tried.  Common 
justice  required  that  Hodson  should  grant 
the  request.  And  it  might,  surely,  have 
been  expected  that  a  motive  more  power- 
ful than  the  sense  of  justice  should  impel 
him  to  give  every  chance  of  proving  his 
innocence  to  the  man  who  had  helped  him 
in  his  hour  of  need.  But  the  desire  to 
destroy  a  supposed  rebel  was  uppermost 
in  his  heart;  and  justice  and  gratitude,  if 


they  pleaded  at  all,  pleaded  in  vain.  A 
hasty  trial*  was  held,  and  Bisharut  Ali 
was  declared  guilty.  Raising  his  carbine 
to  his  shoulder,  Hodson  deliberately 
aimed  at  his  benefactor,  and  fired.  The 
shot  did  not  kill  Bisharut  Ali  ;  and,  look- 
ing Hodson  full  in  the  face,  he  shouted, 
'*  Had  I  suspected  such  treachery,  I  would 
have  fought  it  out  instead  of  being  shot 
like  a  dog."  The  troopers  fired,  at  Hod- 
son's  command.  Bisharut  Ali  was  slain: 
his  nephew,  a  child  of  twelve  years,  was 
sialyl,  clinging  to  the  knees  of  another 
uncle;  his  innocent  relatives  were  slain; 
and  Hodson,  having  taken  possession  of 
his  horses,  his  ponies,  and  some  of  his 
personal  property,  rode  off  to  another  vil- 
lage to  hunt  down  more  mutineers, f 

There  were  others  whom  Hodson  longed 
to  slay,  and  of  whose  guilt  he  might,  with 
a  greater  show  of  justice,  feel  assured. 
The  time  was  coming  when  the  king  of 
Delhi  and  his  sons  were  to  be  called  to 
their  account.  John  Nicholson,  fresh 
from  his  victorious  march  through  the 
Punjaub,  led  his  column  into  camp  early 
in  August,  and,  a  few  days  after  his  ar- 
rival, gained  an  important  victory.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  '*  If  I  get 
into  the  palace,"  wrote  Hodson,  "the 
house  of  Timour  will  not  be  worth  five 
minutes' purcliase,  I  ween."  Early  in  the 
following  month  the  last  reinforcements 
joined  the  army  on  the  Ridge:  the  siege- 
train  arrived:  the  siege-batteries  were 
thrown  up:  day  after  day  a  storm  of  shot 
and  shell  dashed  against  the  walls  of  the 
doomed  city;  and  huge  masses  of  stone 
crumbled,  and  tottered,  and  crashed  down 
upon  the  ground.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  a  daring  party  of  explorers  examined 
the  breaches:  the  general  issued  orders 
for  the  assault :  at  daybreak  the  assault- 
ing columns  were  let  loose  ;  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  14th  the  British,  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  had  gained  possession  of 
the  outer  portion  of  the  city.  Several  days 
of  street  fighting  followed  :  the  king's  pal- 
ace was  reached :  its  gates  were  blown 
down  :  a  few  fanatics,  who  had  remained 
in  it,  were  slaughtered  :  the  British  flag 

♦  The  trial  was  not  a  trial  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 

t  The  main  facts  of  this  story  are  told  in  my  *'  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Mutiny,"  p  393.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Daily  News  (Jan.  4,  1884),  Mr.  Hodson  denied  the 
truth  of  the  story.  In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
same  paper  on  Jan.  14,  I  replied,  stating  that  my  in- 
formant (General  Crawford  Chamberlain)  had  learned 
the  facts  of  the  story,  on  the  scene  of  Bisharut  Ali's 
execu^on,  direct  from  eye-witnesses.  On  Jan.  19,  a 
letter  appeared  from  General  Chamberlain  himself, 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  the  story  as  told  by  me.  To 
this  letter  Mr.  Hodson,  as  far  as  I  know,  made  no 
reply. 
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was  hoisted  ;  and  the  city  of  the  Moguls, 
now  resembling  a  city  of  the  dead,  was 
again  subject  to  the  Nazarenes. 

While  the  actual  siege  had  lasted,  Hod- 
son,  as  a  cavalry  officer,  had  of  necessity 
played  a  comparatively  unimportant  part. 
But  something  more  remained  to  be  done 
before  the  British  triumph  could  be 
deemed  complete.  The  king  was  still  at 
large.  He  had  been  urged  to  share  the 
flight  of  the  mutineers ;  but  one  of  his 
nobles,  Meerza  Elahee  Buksh,  wishing  to 
purchase  the  favor  of  the  conquerors  by 
some  signal  service,  had  persuaded  him 
that,  by  separating  himself  from  his  army, 
he  would  gain  the  credit  of  having  origi- 
nally acted  under  their  compulsion.  Yield- 
ing to  the  tempter,  he  had  consented  to 
remain  with  his  family  for  a  short  time  at 
the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Humayoon, 
which  was  situated  about  six  miles  from 
Delhi.  Hodson  was  promptly  informed 
of  his  whereabouts  by  a  spy  named  Rujub 
Ali,  and  at  once  resolved  to  effect  his  cap- 
ture. He  went  to  Wilson  with  the  story 
which  his  spy  had  told  him,  and,  pointing 
out  that  the  capture  of  the  city  would  avail 
but  little  so  long  as  the  king  remained  at 
liberty,  asked  whether  he  did  not  intend  to 
pursue  him.  Wilson  replied  that  he  had 
no  European  troops  to  spare.  Hodson 
then  volunteered  to  go  himself  with  some 
of  his  own  irregulars.  Still  Wilson  re- 
fused. At  last,  however,  he  gave  way. 
Hodson  then  asked  for  permission  to 
promise  the  king  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  explaining  that  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  induce  him  to  surrender. 
To  this  request  Wilson  at  first  emphati- 
cally refused  to  assent;  but,  after  some 
further  argument,  he  reluctantly  yielded 
to  the  remonstrances  of  those  around 
him.*  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  Hodson  was  influenced  by  pity  for 
the  king.  He  had,  indeed,  himself  de- 
clared that  the  king  was  old  and  well-nigh 
impotent,  that  he  had  throughout  been  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  others  ;  but  nev- 
ertheless he  longed  to  take  his  life,  and 
regretted  that  policy  forbade  him  to  do 

*  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel  (then  Lieutenant)  Turnbull,  who  was  Wilson's 
A.D.C.  See  also  a  letter  from  Sir  T.  Seaton  (Hodson 
of  Hodson's  Horse,  pp.  231-2).  Hodson  Iiimself  wrote 
on  September  24,  1857,  "  I  assured  him  (Wilson)  it  was 
nothing  but  his  own  order  which  bothered  him  with  the 
king,  as  I  would  much  rather  have  brought  him  into 
Delhi  dead  than  living."  (Ibid.,  p.  223.)  But,  on 
February  12,  1858,  he  wrote,  "  General  Wilson  refused 
to  send  troops  in  pursuit  of  him  (the  king),  and  to  avoid 
greater  calamities  I  then,  and  not  till  then,  asked  and 
obtained  permission  to  offer  him  his  wretched  life,  on 
the  ground  and  solely  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
other  way  of  getting  him  into  our  possession."  (Ibid., 
p.  230.) 


so.*  After  receiving  his  instructions,  he 
set  out  on  his  errand  with  fifty  of  his 
troopers.  Approaching  the  tomb,  he  con- 
cealed'himself  and  his  men  in  some  old 
buildings  near  the  gateway,  and  then  sent 
messengers  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
the  king,  on  the  sole  condition  that  his 
life  should  be  spared.  Two  hours  after, 
they  brought  back  word  that  the  king 
would  surrender,  if  Hodson  would  him- 
self go,  and  pledge  his  word  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  condition.  Hodson  consented, 
and  rode  out  from  his  hiding-place.  A 
great  crowd  was  gathered  in  front  of  the 
tomb.  Presently  the  king's  favorite  be- 
gum and  her  son  passed  out  through  the 
gateway,  followed  by  a  palkee  bearing  the 
king.  Hodson  rode  up,  and  bade  the  king 
give  up  his  arms.  The  king  in  reply 
asked  Hodson  to  confirm  the  guarantee 
which  his  messengers  had  given.  Hod- 
son solemnly  promised.  Then,  in  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  who  were  too  awed 
to  strike  a  blow  in  his  behalf,  with  the 
glorious  white  marble  dome  of  that  impe- 
rial mausoleum  to  remind  him  of  the 
majesty  of  his  ancestors,  betrayed  by  his 
own  kinsman,  his  city  captured,  his  army 
defeated  and  dispersed,  his  hopes  shat- 
tered, the  last  king  of  the  house  of  Ti- 
mour  gave  up  his  arms  to  an  English 
subaltern,  and  was  led  away  captive  to 
await  his  trial. 

But  the  king's  sons  were  still  to  be 
brought  to  their  account.  Never  doubting 
that  these  men  had  hounded  on  the  mur- 
derers of  their  women  and  children,  Hod- 
son and  his  comrades  were  too  entirely 
possessed  by  the  desire  for  their  condign 
punishment  to  think  of  asking  for  proofs 
of  their  guilt.  Hodson  therefore  resolved 
to  go  and  capture  them  as  he  had  captured 
the  king.  At  first  Wilson  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  give  his  consent:  but  Hod- 
son was  importunate:  Nicholson  from  his 
dying  bed  vehemently  supported  him  ;  and 
Wilson  at  last  yielded. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
2ist,  he  started  with  Lieutenant  Macdow- 
ell,  his  second  in  command,  and  a  hundred 
picked  men  of  his  own  regiment.  Let  the 
reader  try  to  picture  to  himself  the  de- 
parting cavalcade, — wild-looking  horse- 
men wearing  scarlet  turbans  and  dust- 
colored  tunics  bound  with  scarlet  sashes  ; 
their  leader,  a  tall,  spare  man  attired  like 
them,  riding  his  horse  with  a  loose  rein, 
with  reddish-brown  hair  and  beard,  aqui- 
line nose,  thin,  curved,  defiant  nostrils,  and 
blue  eyes  which  seemed  aglow  with  a  half- 

*  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse,  pp.  223,  230. 
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kindled  light.  Arriving  at  the  tomb,  he 
sent  in  Meerza  Elahee  Buksh  and  Rujub 
AH,  both  of  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him,  to  say  that  he  had  come  to  seize  the 
princes  for  punishment,  and  intended  to 
do  so,  dead  or  alive.  For  more  than  half 
an  hour  the  two  Englishmen  were  kept  in 
suspense.  At  last  the  messengers  re- 
turned to  ask  Hodson  whether  he  would 
promise  the  princes  their  lives.  He  re- 
plied that  he  would  not.  The  messengers 
went  back.  Hodson  and  Macdowell  wait- 
ed on,  wondering  whether  the  princes 
would  ever  come.  They  heard  furious 
shouting  within.  It  was  the  appeal  of  a 
fanatical  mob  of  Mussulmans  to  their 
princes  to  lead  them  out  against  the  infi- 
dels. At  length  a  messenger  came  out 
to  say  that  the  princes  were  coming. 
Hodson  sent  ten  men  to  meet  them;  and 
Macdowell,  by  his  order,  formed  up  the 
troop  across  the  road,  to  shoot  them  down 
if  there  should  be  any  attempt  to  rescue 
them.  Presently  they  were  seen  approach- 
ing in  a  small  bullock-cart,  with  the  ten 
troopers  escorting  them,  and  a  vast  crowd 
behind.  Hodson  and  Macdowell  rode  up 
alone  to  meet  them.  Once  more  they 
begged  Hodson  to  promise  them  their 
lives.  "  Most  certainly  not,"  he  replied, 
and  ordered  the  driver  to  move  on.  The 
driver  obeyed  ;  and  the  crowd  were  fol- 
lowing simultaneously,  when  Hodson  im- 
periously waved  them  back,  and  Macdow- 
ell, beckoning  to  his  troop,  formed  them 
up  between  the  crowd  and  the  cart,  the 
latter  of  which  was  thus  free  to  pursue  its 
way,  while  the  former,  baffled,  fell  slowly 
and  sullenly  back.  Then  Hodson  gal- 
loped up  to  the  troopers  who  were  escort- 
ing the  cart,  and  told  them  to  hurry  on  to 
the  city  as  fast  as  they  could,  while  he 
and  Macdowell  dealt  with  the  mob.  Has- 
tily rejoining  his  subaltern,  he  found  the 
mob  streaming  up  the  steps  of  the  gate- 
way into  the  garden  of  the  tomb.  Leav- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  troop  outside,  he 
followed  with  his  subaltern  and  but  four 
men.  Then,  seeing  the  necessity  of  in- 
stantly awing  the  crowd,  he  commanded 
them  in  a  firm  voice  to  surrender  their 
arms.  They  hesitated,  —  there  were  some 
six  thousand  of  them  confronting  him. 
He  sternly  repeated  the  order;  and  they 
obeyed. 

Within  two  hours  five  hundred  swords 
and  more  than  five  hundred  firearms  were 
collected;  and  Hodson,  having  fulfilled 
his  object  of  keeping  the  crowd  occupied, 
rode  off  with  the  troop  to  overtake  his 
prisoners.  As  he  drew  near,  he  saw  a 
large  crowd  surging  round  the  cart,  and 
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menacing  the  escort.  He  had  intended 
to  have  the  prisoners  hanged :  but  now 
he  felt  that,  unless  he  slew  them  on  the 
spot,  the  mob  would  rescue  them,  and, 
emboldened  by  success,  turn  upon  him- 
self and  his  troopers.  He  rejoiced  that 
circumstances  had  given  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  playing  the  part  of  executioner.* 
Galloping  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  he 
reined  up  and  addressed  them,  saying 
that  the  princes  had  butchered  the  women 
and  children  of  his  race,  and  that  govern- 
ment had  now  sent  their  punishment. 
Then,  seizing  a  carbine  from  one  of  his 
men,  he  ordered  the  princes  to  strip  off 
their  upper  garments,  and,  when  they  had 
done  so,  shot  them  all  dead.  Finally, 
while  the  crowd  stood  by,  awestruck  and 
motionless,  he  ordered  the  corpses  to  be 
taken  away,  and  flung  out  in  front  of  the 
Kotwallee.  On  this  spot  the  head  of  a 
famous  Sikh  Gooroo,  Jey  Bahadoor  Khan, 
had  been  exposed  by  order  of  Aurung- 
zebe.  A  prophesy  had  long  been  current 
among  the  Sikhs  that  they  should  recon- 
quer the  city  of  the  persecuting  emperor 
by  the  aid  of  the  white  men.  The  proph- 
esy was  nowjn  their  eyes  fulfilled;  and 
Hodson  had  avenged  the  martyr  of  their 
religion. f 

*  *'  I  am  not  cruel,  but  I  confess  I  did  rejoice  at  the 
opportunity  of  ridding  the  earth  of  these  wretches." 
(Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse,  p.  224.) 

t  The  writer  of  a  generaVy  indulgent  review,  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Alae^azine  of  last  March,  of  my 
"  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,"  alleged  that  there  were 
several  serious  inaccurr.cies  in  the  paragraphs  which  I 
wrote  about  the  slaughter  of  the  princes  of  Delhi.  I 
write  this  note  in  order  to  show  that  those  paragraphs, 
whether  they  are  or  are  not  free  from  mistakes,  are 
supported  by  the  only  recorded  evidence  that  we  pos- 
sess. 

(i)  On  p.  464,  the  reviewer  says,  "  It  is  not  true  that 
Hodson  'saw  a  large  crowd  surging  round  the  cart  and 
menacing  the  escort.'"  It  is  true,  unless  the  state- 
ments of  Hodson  and  of  Macdowell,  the  only  original 
authorities  lor  the  story  of  the  slaughter  of  tiie  princes, 
are  to  be  disbelieved.  Hodson  wrote,  "  I  came  upj'usi 
in  tijne,  as  n  large  mob  had  collected,  and  were  turn- 
ijig  on  the  guard."  (Rev.  G.  H.  Hodson's  Hodson  of 
Hodson's  Horse,  p.  224.)  Macdowel4  wrote,  "The 
increasing  crowd  pressed  close  on  the  horses  of  the 
sowars,  and  assumed  every  moment  a  more  threatening 
appearance"  (Ibid.,  p.  xv.)  Mr.  Hod.son  says,  "Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  V.C.  .  .  .  tells  me  that  he  heard  both 
from  Macdowell  and  the  native  officers  that  it  was  a 
'touch-and-go'  affair;  that  Hodson's  own  men  were 
wavering ;  and  that  nothing  but  his  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action  could  have  saved  them.  More  than  this, 
I  afterwards  heard  from  Dr.  Anderson,  the  surgeon  to 
the  regiment,  that  the  attack  had  actually  begun.  'AH 
I  can  say  is,  that  I  dressed  the  wounds  of  my  own 
orderly,  who  came  back  with  his  ear  half  cut  oflE.'  " 
(Ibid.,  p.  xvii.) 

(2)  The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say  (p.  464),  "  To  make 
his  point  Mr.  Holmes  has  to  have  recourse  to  the  lame 
device  of  inventing  a  second  crowd."  I  did  not  "  in- 
vent"  the  crowd,  but  (in  a  note)  inferred  its  existence 
from  the  narratives  of  Hodson  and  Macdowell.  See 
above  (i),  and  below  (3).  But  whether  there  was  a  sec- 
ond crowd  or  not  matters  very  little,  if  there  was  a  crowd 
menacing  the  ten  troopers  who  were  escorting  the 
princes  ;  and  I  have  already  shown  that,  if  we  may  be» 
lieve  the  only  evidence  we  possess,  there  was. 
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"  I  cannot  help  being  pleased,"  wrote 
Hodson,  "  at  the  warm  congratulations  I 
receive  on  all  sides  for  my  success  in  de- 
stroying the  enemies  of  our  race.  ...  I 
am  too  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  my 
own  motives  to  care  what  the  few  may  say 
while  my  own  conscience  and  the  voice  of 
the  many  pronounce  me  right."  Since 
then,  however,  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  that  the  deed  in  the  remembrance 
of  which  Hodson  exulted,  was  a  brutal 
murder,  and  that,  if  he  had  survived  till 
men's  passions  had  cooled  down,  he  would 
have  been  a  marked  man  for  life.  There 
were  some  even  who  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  his  motive  for  slaying  the 
princes  had  been  the  desire  to  possess 
himself  of  the  ornaments  which  they  wore. 
He  himself  afterwards  asserted  that,  if  he 

(3)  "  Mr,  Holmes,"  says  the  reviewer  (p.  464),  "  in 
stating  that  the  'crowd  could  hardly  have  kept  up  with 
mounted  men  for  five  miles'  (p.  396,  note)  shows  a 
strange  want  of  appreciation  of  the  situation.  Those 
mounted  men  were  escorting  carts  drawn  by  bullocks; 
they  had  to  make  the  pace  of  their  horses  conform  to 
the  pace  of  the  bullocks,  and  every  one  who  knows 
India  could  have  told  Mr.  Holmes  that  the  pace  of  the 
bullock  does  not  equal  the  pace  of  the  man  "  The  re- 
viewer here  mistakes  my  meaning.  It  evidently  did 
not  occur  to  him  that  I  disagreed  with  his  view,  that 
"  the  poor  cowed  wretches  who  composed  that  crowd 
{ie.,  the  crowd  at  the  tomb)  had,  after  delivering  up 
their  arms,  followed,  by  twos  and  threes,  the  escort, 
whilst  Hodson  remained  at  the  tomb,  collecting  the 
arms  of  their  fellows."  This  view,  on  which  the  whole 
force  of  the  reviewer's  criticism  depends,  there  is,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  no  evidence  to  support.  I  was, 
I  need  iiardiy  say,  well  aware  that  the  pace  of  the  bul- 
lock does  not  equal  the  pace  of  the  man. 

My  reason  for  conjecturing  that  the  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  cart  when  Hodson  shot  the  princes  was 
not  the  same  crowd  that  he  had  to  deal  with  at  the 
tomb,  was  this.  The  princes  were  sent  off  from  the 
tomb  towards  Delhi  nearly  two  hours  before  Hodson 
left  the  tomb  to  follow  them.  Assuming  that  the  cart 
went  at  the  (usual)  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  they  had 
got  nearly  four  miles  away  from  the  tomb  when  Hod- 
son left  it.  Hodson  overtook  them  when  they  had  got 
five  miles  from  the  tomb.  Therefore  he  must  have 
ridden  five  miles  while  the  cart  went  a  little  over  one 
mile  ;  in  other  words,  he  must  have  ridden  nine  miles 
an  hour.  Now  according  to  Macdowell  (Hodson  of 
Hodson' s  Horse,  p.  xv.),  the  wkole  original  crowd  of 
six  thousand  men  remained  at  the  tomb  till  Hodson 
left  it.  Neither  he  nor  Hodson  says  that  a  single  man 
left  the  tomb  till  the  process  of  disarming  had  been 
completed.  Therefore,  if  the  crowd  kept  up  with  Hod- 
son, it  too  must  have  -rttn  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an 
hour.  That  was  why  I  said,  *'  The  crowd  could  hardly 
have  kept  up  with  mounted  men  for  five  miles." 

My  conjecture  depended  upon  the  truth  of  Hodson's 
and  Macdowell's  accounts.  If  those  accounts  were 
true,  my  conjecture  was  a  fair  one. 

My  idea  was  that  a  second  crowd  might  have  issued 
from  the  city,  in  which,  as  Colonel  Malleson  says  in 
his  history  (vol.  ii.,  p.  82),  "numerous  gangs  of  men 
were  hanging  about." 

Let  me,  however,  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  my  conjecture  was  wrong.  Still,  if,  as  the  re- 
viewer believes,  it  is  untrue  that  a  crowd  was  "  men- 
acing the  escort"  at  the  time  when  Hodson  overtook 
the  princes,  we  must  disbelieve  not  only  the  statements 
of  Hodson  and  Macdowell,  but  also  those  furnished  by 
Hodson's  native  officers  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  by 
Dr.  Anderson  to  Mr.  Hodson.  (Ibid.,  p.  xvii.)  I  con- 
fess it  seems  to  me  rash  to  assume  that  not  only  Hod- 
son and  Macdowell,  but  also  the  native  officers  and  Dr. 
Anderson  deliberately  lied. 


had  not  overawed  the  crowd  by  killing  the 
princes,  the  crowd  would  have  killed  him; 
and  impartial  judges  may  admit,  at  least 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  his  asser- 
tion was  true.  If  his  character  for  hu- 
manity had  been  above  suspicion,  we 
might,  remembering  that  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  princes  were  murderers, 
acquit  him  of  all  blame,  and  simply  admire 
the  cool  courage  which  he  undoubtedly 
displayed.  We  should  hardly  have  called 
a  man  a  murderer  who  had  shot  Nana 
Sahib  without  a  trial.  But  when  Hodson 
slew  the  princes,  his  hands  were  red  with 
the  innocent  blood  of  Bisharut  Ali.  He 
himself  declared  that  he  would  have  re- 
joiced to  slay  the  aged  and  impotent  king. 
By  confessing  his  delight  at  having  had 
the  opportunity  of  slaying  the  princes,  he 
forfeited  the  right  to  excuse  himself,  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  for  having  slain 
them.  A  Neill  or  a  Havelock,  however 
strongly  he  might  have  been  convinced  of 
their  guilt,  would  have  insisted  on  the 
duty  of  giving  them  a  fair  trial ;  and,  if  he 
had  felt  obliged  by  circumstances  to  slay 
them  himself,  would  have  done  so  under 
a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility.  But 
Hodson,  in  slaying  them,  showed,  as  he 
had  shown  in  the  case  of  Bisharut  Ali, 
that  he  was  too  eager  for  retribution  to 
care  about  justice ;  he  exulted  in  shedding 
their  blood  with  his  own  hands.  While 
then  we  may  acquit  him,  for  want  of"  evi- 
dence, of  the  baser  motives  that  have  been 
laid  to  his  charge,  while  we  may  not  lightly 
condemn  him  for  having  assumed,  as 
others  did,  that  the  princes  were  murder- 
ers, it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that,  in 
slaying  them  as  he  did,  he  was,  at  heart, 
guilty  of  an  outrage  against  humanity. 

For  about  a  fortnight  after  this  memo- 
rable day,  Hodson  remained  at  Delhi.  On 
the  2nd  of  October  he  started,  at  the  head 
of  a  portion  of  his  Horse,  with  a  column 
under  Brigadier  Showers,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  reducing  the 
districts  to  the  west  and  south-west  of 
Delhi.  The  operations  of  the  column 
were  not  of  an  exciting  character  :  but  one 
episode,  in  which  Hodson  took  part,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  here.  One  day 
some  fifteen  hundred  head  of  cattle  were 
captured,  and  driven  into  camp.  The 
brigadier,  on  seeing  them,  exclaimed, 
"  Hang  me  !  what  in  the  world  am  1  to  do 
with  them.f*  It  would  take  half  my  force 
to  convoy  them  back  to  Delhi.  1  can't 
take  them."  "  Well,  sir,"  said  Hodson, 
who  was  standing  by,  "will  you  sell  them 
to  me,  and  let  me  'take  my  chance.''" 
"  Willingly,"   replied    the    brigadier.      A 
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bargain  was  promptly  struck;  and  Hod- 
son  paid  over  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  rupees  for  the  entire 
herd,  or  about  four  shillings  a  head,  to  the 
prize  agent.  He  then  sent  off  the  cattle 
under  the  care  of  their  drivers  and  a  few 
of  his  own  horsemen  to  Delhi,  where  they 
were  sold  at  a  large  profit. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  column  to 
Delhi,  Hodson  obtained  a  few  weeks' 
leave,  and  instantly  hurried  up  to  Um- 
ballah,  where  his  wife  was  then  staying. 
But  he  was  soon  parted  from  her.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  the  new  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  lately  relieved  the  garrison 
of  Lucknow,  decided  that,  as  a  preliminary 
to  further  operations  for  the  pacification 
of  northern  India,  the  Doab,  that  is  the 
country  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  must  be  reconquered.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  arranged  that  a  column  under 
Colonel  Seaton  should  march  from  Delhi, 
through  the  upper  Doab,  to  Futtehgurh, 
and  there  join  the  main  army  under  the 
commander-in-chief.  Seaton  earnestly 
begged  Sir  Colin  to  allow  Hodson  to  ac- 
company the  column.  "  He  is  a  soldier 
of  the  highest  class,"  he  pleaded  ;  "  I  have 
unbounded  confidence  in  him,  and  would 
rather  have  him  than  five  hundred  more 
men."  The  request  was  granted  ;  and  on 
the  2nd  of  December  Hodson  received  an 
order  to  join  the  column  with  his  Horse. 
The  column  gained  three  victories  on  its 
march  through  the  Doab;  and  Hodson 
contributed  largely  to  its  success.  His 
readiness  in  procuring  information,  his 
bold  reconnaissances,  his  dashing  charges 
in  action,  won  the  admiration  of  all.  On 
the  night  of  the  29th  of  December  the 
column  was  at  the  station  of  Mynpoorie; 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  main  army 
was  at  Goorsaigunge,  some  forty  miles 
distant.  Hodson,  knowing  that  Seaton 
wished  to  communicate  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, offered  to  ride  to  Goor- 
saigunge with  despatches.  Seaton  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  The  venture  was  a 
perilous  one;  for  it  was  known  that  for 
some  days  past  the  road  to  Goorsaigunge 
had  been  closed  against  all  Europeans  ;  the 
commander-in-chief's  whereabouts  was  un- 
certain ;  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
volunteers  might  fall  in  with  roving  bands 
of  the  enemy.  But  Hodson  always  knew 
exactly  what  was  possible,  though,  when 
there  was  an  important  object  to  be  gained, 
he  never  hesitated  to  attempt  what  was 
all  but  impossible.  At  six  o'clock  next 
morning  he  rode  off  with  his  devoted 
subaltern,  Macdowell,  and  seventy-five 
sowars.     After  riding  fourteen  miles,  they 


entered  a  village  called  Bewur.  Here 
Hodson  ordered  a  halt;  and,  after  he  and 
his  friend  had  eaten  a  few  sandwiches, 
they  mounted  again  and  rode  on  with  five- 
and-twenty  men,  leaving  the  remaining 
fifty  to  await  their  return.  At  another 
village,  fourteen  miles  further  on,  they  left 
the  twenty-five  men,  and  proceeded  alone 
to  Goorsaigunge.  There  they  were  dis- 
appointed to  learn  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  had  moved  to  another  spot  fifteen 
miles  off.  On  they  rode,  and  entered 
the  camp  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Hodson  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  who  invited 
him  and  Macdowell  to  dine  at  the  head- 
quarters mess.  It  was  already  dark  when 
the  two  set  out  on  their  return  jour- 
ney.  For  some  time  they  met  with  no 
adventure.  About  midnight,  however, 
they  were  suddenly  stopped  by  a  native, 
who  had  for  some  hours  been  looking  out 
for  them.  He  told  them  that  the  twenty- 
five  sowars  had  been  attacked  by  a  party 
of  the  rebels,  and  that  the  latter  were 
probably  lying  in  ambush  near  the  road,  a 
little  ahead.  For  a  few  minutes  the  two 
Englishmen  deliberated.  At  last  Hodson 
decided  that  they  must  push  on  at  all 
risks.  "  At  the  worst,"  he  said,  "  we  can 
gallop  back ;  but  we'll  try  and  push 
through."  At  a  foot's  pace  they  went  on, 
the  native  walking  beside  them.  The 
moon  shone  brightly;  but  the  night  was 
piercingly  cold  ;  and  every  few  minutes  a 
bitter  blast  swept  down  upon  them,  and 
chilled  them  through  and  through.  Fear- 
ing that  the  sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs 
might  rouse  the  rebels,  they  moved  off 
the  road  on  to  the  soft  strip  of  ground 
that  ran  alongside  it.  Still  walking  at 
their  horses'  heads,  they  listened  for  every 
faintest  sound,  and  strained  their  eyes  to 
see  whether  any  dark  figures  were  lurking 
behind  the  trees  that  lined  the  road.  Sud- 
denly the  guide  stopped,  and,  pointing  to 
a  garden  in  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  right, 
whispered,  "They  are  there."  A  faint 
humming  sound  was  distinctly  audible. 
They  were  now  just  outside  the  village  in 
which  they  had  left  the  twenty-five  sowars. 
Stealthily  they  made  their  way  through  it; 
and,  as  they  passed  along  the  main  street, 
they  saw  the  corpse  of  one  of  the  sowars 
lying  stark  and  ghastly  in  the  moonlight. 
Emerging  from  the  further  side,  they  bade 
their  guide  good-night,  and  then,  spring- 
ing into  their  saddles,  dug  their  spurs 
into  their  horses'  flanks,  and  galloped  for 
their  lives  the  whole  fourteen  miles  into 
Bewur.  As  they  rode  in,  they  were  met 
by  a  number  of   men  whom  Seaton  had 
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sent  out  to  look  for  them.  Dismounting, 
they  entered  a  hut,  and  flung  themselves 
dovvn  on  mattresses  to  rest.  "  By  George, 
Mac,"  said  Hodson,  "  I'd  give  a  good  deal 
for  a  cup  of  tea!  "and,  turning  over,  he 
went  to  sleep.  Next  morning  the  column 
marched  into  the  village  ;  and  Seaton  joy- 
fully congratulated  the  two  friends  on 
their  escape. 

Hodson's  adventures  were  nearly  at  an 
end.  The  throbbing  excitement  which 
had  sustained  him  in  the  first  few  months 
of  the  struggle  had  spent  itself;  and  he 
was  becoming  very  weary  of  campaigning. 
On  the  5th  of  January  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  "The  anniversary  of  the  most  bless- 
ed event  of  my  life  again  to  be  spent  in 
absence."  Again,  a  few  days  later,  "I 
can  bear  up  manfully  against  absence  and 
separation  when  we  are  actually  doing 
anything;  but  when  I  see  nothing  doing 
towards  an  end,  I  confess  my  heart  sinks 
and  my  spirit  hungers  after  rest." 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  new 
year  he  was  constantly  occupied.  Not- 
withstanding the  recent  efforts  of  the 
commander  in-chief,  the  Doabwas  not  yet 
secure  from  the  incursions  of  rebel  hordes  ; 
and  small  columns  were  continually  sent 
into  the  field  to  disperse  marauders.  In 
a  skirmish,  which  took  place  towards  the 
end  of  January,  Hodson  was  wounded; 
and  his  gallant  friend,  Macdowell,  who 
had  shared  with  him  so  many  adventures, 
was  killed.  Hodson  chafed  against  the 
inaction  which  his  wound  imposed  upon 
him;  for  preparations  were  now  being 
pushed  forward  for  the  siege  of  Lucknow, 
and  he  looked  forward  to  seeing  more 
service  of  the  kind  which  he  loved. 

Early  in  February  he  started  from 
Futtehgurh  to  take  part  in  the  campaign. 
He  was  still  so  weak  from  the  effects  of 
his  wound  that  he  could  not  ride;  and 
accordingly  one  of  his  friends,  Colonel 
Pelham  Burn,  drove  him  in  his  buggy. 
A  story  has  been  told  respecting  this 
journey,  which  contrasts  painfully  with  the 
record  of  the  gallant  feats  of  arms  per- 
formed by  Hodson  during  the  war. 

Colonel  Burn  noticed  that  he  had  with 
him  several  boxes,  besides  his  ordinary 
baggage.  These  boxes  contained  vari- 
ous articles  of  value,  which  Hodson  had 
amassed,  as  booty,  during  the  campaign  ; 
and,  after  his  death,  their  contents  were 
seen  by  an  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
examine  his  effects.*  That  this  was  not 
the  only  loot  which  Hodson  had  acquired, 

*  See  letter  from  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  February  5,  1884. 


is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  whereas,  at  the 
outset  of  the  Mutiny,  he  was  deeply  in 
debt,  be  had  just  remitted  several  thou- 
sand pounds  to  Calcutta. 

On  the  i6th  he  found  himself  at  Onao, 
where  Havelock  had  gained  one  of  his 
most  brilliant  victories.  "  This,"  he  wrote, 
"  has  been  a  red-letter  day,  for  I  have  at 
last  seen  our  friend  Napier.  God  bless 
him  !  I  do  love  him  dearly,  as  if  he  were 
indeed  my  born  brother."  Meanwhile  the 
commander-in-chief  was  completing  his 
arrangements  for  the  siege.  The  army 
was  continually  swelled  by  new  reinforce- 
ments ;  and  day  after  day  dense  battalions 
of  infantry,  bright  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
batteries  of  artillery,  hackeries  laden  with 
ammunition,  commissariat  wagons,  and 
legions  of  camp  followers  passed  over  the 
Cawnpore  bridge,  and  moved  up  the  road 
towards  Lucknow.  On  the  28lh  of  Feb- 
ruary, Sir  Colin,  having  seen  the  last  de- 
tachment start,  quitted  Cawnpore,  and 
made  a  forced  march  to  the  village  of 
Buntheera,  where  the  whole  army  was  en- 
camped. On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of 
March  the  advanced  portion  of  the  force 
quitted  this  spot ;  and  before  noon  they 
could  discern  the  domes  and  minarets  of 
Lucknow.  The  siege  began  the  same  day. 
Hodson  was  still  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  his  wound;  and  for  some  days  he  had 
little  to  do  except  to  post  vedettes  and 
picquets,  and  to  watch  the  progress  >that 
was  being  made.  On  the  tenth  of  March 
he  received  the  welcome  news  that  he  had 
at  last  been  promoted  to  a  brevet  major- 
ity. On  the  nth  he  wrote,  as  though  he 
had  a  presentiment  that  his  end  was  near, 
"If  anything  occurs,  I  will  get  Colonel 
Napier  or  Norman  to  send  you  a  tele- 
gram." 

This  was  the  last  letter  which  he  ever 
wrote.  On  the  same  day  he  was  riding  by 
himself,  looking  for  a  camping-ground, 
when  he  heard  the  sound  of  firing.  Gal- 
loping forward,  he  found  that  one  of  the 
palaces,  known  as  the  Begum  Kothe,  was 
about  to  be  stormed.  Colonel  Napier 
was  examining  the  breach.  Suddenly  he 
looked  up,  and  saw  Hodson  standing  be- 
fore him.  "  I  am  come  to  take  care  of 
you,"  said  Hodson,  with  a  smile.  In  a 
few  moments  the  signal  was  given  ;  and 
Colonel  Adrian  Hope's  brigade  advanced 
to  the  assault.  Captain  Clarke,  command- 
ing the  93rd  Highlanders,  waved  his  sword 
in  the  air,  and  rushed  straight  upon  the 
breach,  shouting,  "  Come  on,  93rd  !  "  The 
93rd  answered  the  call  by  a  ringing  cheer  ; 
a  Punjaub  regiment  followed  in  support; 
and  though  for  a  few  moments  the  garri- 
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son,  trusting  to  their  vast  numerical  su- 
periority, maintained  their  footing  in  the 
breach,  they  were  soon  overborne  by  the 
vigor  of  the  attaclc,  and  fied  through 
the  courtyard.  After  the  first  fury  of  the 
contest  had  spent  itself,  Hodson  and  Na- 
pier passed  through  the  breach  side  by 
side.  Many  of  the  rebels  had  run  for 
shelter  into  the  dark  arched  buildings 
which  surrounded  the  court  of  the  palace  ; 
and  the  stormers  were  striving  to  dislodge 
them  by  throwing  in  bags  of  powder  with 
lighted  fuses  attached  to  the  ends.  Sud- 
denly Hodson,  who  had  got  separated 
from  Napier  in  the  confusion,  saw  two 
soldiers  running  towards  him.  They  cried 
out  that  they  were  going  to  fetch  some 
more  powder-bags.  Drawing  his  sword, 
Hodson  instantly  started  off  towards  the 
spot  from  which  they  had  come.  Seeing 
an  officer  of  the  93rd  Highlanders  standing 
by  the  corner  of  one  of  the  buildings,  he 
shouted  to  him,  "  Where  are  the  rebels  .?  " 
The  officer  pointed  to  a  doorway.  Hod- 
son was  just  going  to  rush  in,  when  the 
officer  cried,  "Don't,  it's  certain  death; 
wait  for  the  powder!"  Heedless  of  the 
warning,  Hodson  pressed  on  ;  the  officer 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  drag  him  away 
from  the  doorway;  and  in  a  moment  there 
was  a  flash,  and  Hodson  rolled  over  on  the 
ground.  "  Oh,  my  wife  !  "  he  cried.  He 
could  say  no  more,  for  he  was  choked 
with  blood.  His  orderly,  a  powerful  Sikh, 
raised  him,  and  carried  him  a  few  paces 
off  ;  and  the  officer  helped  to  lift  him  into 
a  litter  which  had  just  been  brought 
round.  As  he  was  being  carried  to  the 
place  where  the  surgeons  were  at  work, 
the  powder-bags  were  brought  up  ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  Highlanders  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  drove  their  bayonets 
through  the  bodies  of  the  rebels.  Pres- 
ently the  surgeon  of  Hodson's  regiment 
came  to,see  him  ;  and,  after  examining  his 
wound,  saw  that  it  was  likely  to  be  mor- 
tal. All  night  long  he  lay  beside  him, 
holding  his  hand  to  help  him  to  bear  the 
pain.  Rallying  under  the  stimulants 
which  had  been  given  to  him,  the  wound- 
ed man  slept  for  a  time;  and,  when  day 
broke,  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  his  old  en- 
ergy, that  he  felt  very  well.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  surgeon  had  him  carried  in  the 
litter  into  a  room,  that  he  might  suffer 
less  from  the  din  outside.  Soon  after- 
wards he  began  to  bleed  again  profusely ; 


and  the  surgeon  told  him  that  recovery 
was  impossible.  The  dying  man  then 
begged  that  Colonel  Napier  might  be 
sent  for.  Presently  the  colonel  came, 
and  sat  down  beside  the  litter.  Hodson 
grasped  his  hand,  and  would  not  let  it  go. 
"I  should  like,"  he  murmured,  "to  have 
seen  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  to 
have  returned  to  England  to  see  my 
friends,  but  it  has  not  been  permitted.  I 
trust  I  have  done  my  duty."  Soon  after- 
wards Napier  had  to  go  back  to  his  work ; 
and  when  he  returned,  he  found  that  his 
friend  was  dead. 

Hodson  was  buried  the  same  evening; 
and  the  commander-in-chief  attended  the 
funeral.  When  the  body  was  lowered 
into  the  grave,  it  was  seen  that  tears  were 
flowing  down  the  old  man's  cheeks.  "  I 
have  lost,"  he  said,  "one  of  the  finest 
officers  in  the  army." 

There  were  others  who  grieved  yet 
more  bitterly  that  they  had  lost  in  Hod- 
son a  tried  comrade  and  a  valued  friend; 
for,  if  he  had  many  enemies,  if  some 
could  see  only  the  darker  side  of  his 
character,  the  few  who  loved  him,  loved 
him  well.  Among  these  was  Thomas 
Seaton,  a  gallant,  warm-hearted,  noble- 
minded  man,  the  spontaneous  utterance 
of  whose  grief  remains  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  touching  plea  that  Hodson's 
friends  can  quote  on  his  behalf.  "  Hod- 
son's care  for  me,"  he  wrote,  recalling  the 
months  which  they  had  spent  together  in 
their  tent  upon  the  Ridge,  "  I  shall  never 
forget.  He  watched  and  tended  me  with 
the  affection  of  a  brother.  ...  I  mourned 
for  him  as  for  a  brother." 

There  must  have  been  something  that 
was  noble  in  the  character  of  a  man  whose 
comrades,  brave  soldiers  and  high-minded 
gentlemen,  could  write  of  him  in  terms 
like  these.  Posterity  will  not  indeed  be 
blinded  by  the  glamor  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits. They  will  not  admit  him  to  a 
place  among  the  nobler  heroes  of  the  In- 
dian Mutiny.  But,  while  they  will  not  be 
able  to  forget  that  he  enriched  himself  by 
dishonest  means,  that,  heedless  of  justice, 
of  gratitude,  and  even  of  honor,  he  was 
swift  to  shed  innocent  blood,  they  will  re- 
member that  he  was  an  affectionate  son, 
a  good  comrade,  a  tender  husband,  that 
he  rendered  brilliant  services  to  his  coun- 
try, and  that  he  died,  fighting  to  the  last 
against  the  enemies  of  England. 

T.  R.  E.  Holmes. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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"  Que  voulez-vous  ?     Helas!  notre  m^re  Nature, 
Comma  toute  autre  m^re,  a  ses  enfants  gSt^s, 
Et  pour  les  malvenus  elle  est  avare  et  dure !  " 

CHAPTER  XL 

NOLETTER. 

The  Mitchelhurst  postman,  coming  up 
to  the  Place  in  his  daily  round,  found  a 
young  man  loitering  to  and  fro  within 
view  of  the  gate.  The  morning  was  a 
pleasant  one.  The  roadside  grass  was 
grey  with  dew,  and  glistening  pearls  and 
diamonds  were  strung  on  the  threads  of 
gossamer,  tangled  over  bu,sh  and  blade. 
The  hollies  in  the  hedgerows  were  brave 
and  bright,  and  there  were  many-tinted 
leaves  yet  clinging  to  the  bramble  sprays. 
Sun  and  wet  together  had  turned  the 
common  road  to  a  shining,  splendid  way, 
up  which  the  old  postman  crept,  a  dull, 
little,  toiling  figure,  with  a  bag  over  his 
shoulder,  and  something  white  in  his 
hand.  The  young  man  timed  his  indo- 
lent stroll  so  that  they  met  each  other  on 
the  weedy  slope,  which  led  to  the  iron 
gate,  with  its  solid  pillars,  and  white 
stone  balls.  There,  with  the  briefest  pos- 
sible nod  by  way  of  salutation,  he  de- 
manded his  letters. 

The  old  fellow  knew  him  as  the  gentle- 
man who  was  staying  with  Mr.  Hayes, 
and  touched  his  cap  obsequiously.  He 
had  carried  his  bag  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  remembered  old  Squire  Roth- 
well,  and  Mr.  John,  and  he  fumbled  with 
the  letters  in  his  hand,  half  expecting  a 
curse  at  his  slowness,  and  hardly  know- 
ing what  name  he  was  to  look  for.  The 
other  stood  with  his  head  high,  showing 
a  sharply  cut  profile  as  he  turned  a  little, 
looking  intently  in  the  direction  of  the 
Place.  Through  the  black  bars  shone 
a  pale,  bright  picture  of  blue  sky,  and 
level  turf,  and  the  gnarled  and  fantastic 
branches  of  the  sunlit  avenue.  There 
were  yellow  leaves  on  the  straight  road- 
way, and  shadows  softly  interlaced,  and 
at  the  end  the  white,  silent  house. 

The  postman  finished  his  investigation, 
and  announced  in  a  hesitating  tone,  "  No, 
sir,  no  letter,  sir.  No  letter  at  all,  name 
of  Rothwell." 

The  young  man  turned  upon  him. 
"Harding,  I  said." 

"Yes,  sir.  No,  sir,  no  letter  name  of 
Harding." 

"Are  you  sure?     Give  them  to  me." 

He  looked  them  over.  There  were  let- 
ters and  papers  for  Mr.  Hayes,  one  or 
two  for  the  servants,  and  one  that  had 


come  from  Devonshire  for  Barbara.  He 
gave  them  back  with  a  meditative  frown, 
and  turned  on  his  heel  without  a  word. 
Ths  postman  pushed  the  gate  just  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  of  a  crab-like  entrance 
to  the  grounds,  and  plodded  along  the 
avenue,  while  the  young  fellow  walked 
definitely  away  towards'the  village. 

"The  old  boy  doesn't  write  business 
letters  on  Sunday,  I  dare  say,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  No,  I  don't  suppose  he  would. 
Well,  I  shall  hear  to-morrow.  As  well 
to-morrow  as  to-day,  perhaps  —  better, 
perhaps.  And  yet  —  and  yet  —  oh  God! 
to  get  to  work  !  I  have  banished  myself 
from  her  presence,  I  have  shut  that  gate 
against  me  —  that  old  fool  goes  crawling 
up  there  with  his  letters  —  any  one  in 
Mitchelhurst  may  knock  at  that  door,  and 
I  may  not !  There's  nothing  left  for  me 
but  to  do  the  task  she  set  me,  and  by 
heaven,  I  will!  I  shall  have  the  right  to 
speak  to  her  then,  at  any  rate !  " 

Barbara  had  intended  to  see  Reynold 
before  he  left  that  morning.  She  did  not 
know  what  she  wanted  to  say,  she  was 
uneasy  at  the  thought  of  the  interview, 
but  she  could  not  endure  that  he  should 
be  dismissed  from  the  old  house  without  a 
parting  word.  While  Harding  was  mood- 
ily doubting  whether  he  had  not  alienated 
her  forever,  she  was  wondering  what  she 
could  say  or  do  to  atone  for  the  wrong 
done  to  him  by  her  timidity.  She  did  not 
fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  wrath- 
ful anguish  of  his  last  speech,  but  she 
knew  that  she  had  pained  him.  She 
planned  a  score  of  dialogues,  she  wearied 
herself  in  vain  endeavors  to  guess  what 
he  would  say,  and  then,  tired  out,  she 
solved  the  question  by  sleeping  till  the 
sunlight  fell  upon  her  face,  and  the  ban- 
ished man  was  already  beyond  the  gate. 

She  knew  the  truth  the  moment  she 
awoke.  It  was  only  to  confirm  her  cer- 
tainty that  she  dressed  hurriedly  and  went 
out  into  the  passage,  to  see  the  door 
standing  wide,  and  the  vacant  room.  It 
seemed  but  yesterday,  and  yet  so  long  ago, 
since  she  made  it  ready  for  the  coming 
guest,  who  had  left  it  in  anger.  Barbara 
sighed,  and  turned  away.  At  the  head  of 
the  stairs  she  recalled  the  slim,  dark  fig- 
ure that  had  stood  there  so  few  hours 
before,  fixing  his  angry  eyes  upon  her, 
and  grasping  the  balustrade  with  long 
fingers  as  he  spoke.  The  very  ticking  of 
the  old  clock  reminded  her  of  their  talk 
together  the  morning  after  he  came,  and 
seemed  to  say  "  gone  !  gone  !  gone  !  gone  !  " 
as  she  went  by. 

Her   uncle   came  down  a  few  minutes 
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later,  greeted  her  shortly,  and  glanced  at 
the  table.  It  was  laid  for  two.  "  I  sup- 
pose there  is  nothing  to  wait  for.''"  he 
said. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Barbara,  and  she  rang 
the  bell. 

He  unfolded  a  newspaper  and  spoke 
from  behind  it.  *' You  know  that  young 
fellow  is  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Time  he  did  go  !  I  wish  he  had  never 
come  !     Did  you  say  good-bye  to  him  .'' " 

*'  No.     He  went  before  I  was  down." 

Mr.  Hayes  uttered  a  little  sound  ex- 
pressive of  satisfaction,  and  the  girl  per- 
ceived that  she  had  accidentally  led  him 
to  suppose  that  she  had  had  no  talk  with 
Harding  since  the  quarrel.  She  did  not 
speak.  The  maid  came  into  the  room 
with  the  urn,  and  Mr.  Hayes  turned  to 
her.  "  What  man  was  that  I  saw  in  the 
hall  just  now  ?  " 

"He  came  for  the  gentleman's  port- 
manteau, sir.  He  was  to  take  it  to  Mrs, 
Simmonds." 

He  started,  but  controlled  himself, 
"  Mrs.  Simmonds  ?  " 

"  Yes  sir,  Mrs.  Simmonds  at  the  shop." 

Mr.  Hayes  was  silent  only  till  the  door 
was  closed  behind  her.  Then,  "  He  has 
done  that  to  spite  me  ! "  he  said  furiously. 
"  Serves  me  right  for  trying  to  be  civil  to 
one  of  these  confounded  Rothwells  !  They 
have  the  devil's  own  temper,  every  one  of 
them,  and  if  they  can  do  you  a  bad  turn, 
they  will !  " 

Barbara  said  nothing,  but  made  tea 
rather  drearily. 

"Confound  him!"  Mr.  Hayes  began 
afresh.  "  Now  I  suppose  the  whole  place 
will  be  cackling  about  this!  He  deserves 
to  be  kicked  out  of  the  parish,  and  I 
should  like  to  do  it!  I  wish  to  heaven, 
Barbara,  you  wouldn't  pick  young  men 
out  of  the  ditches  in  this  fashion!  You 
see  what  comes  of  it !  " 

Barbara,  appealed  to  in  this  direct  and 
reasonable  manner,  plucked  up  her  spirit, 
and  replied,  rather  loftily,  that  she  would 
certainly  remember  in  future.  She  further 
remarked  that  the  fish  was  getting  cold. 

Mr.  Hayes  threw  down  the  paper,  and 
took  his  place.  There  was  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  he  began  again. 

"  There  isn't  a  soul  in  Mitchelhurst 
that  doesn't  know  he  was  staying  here. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  will  say  when 
they  find  him  starting  off  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  taking  a  lodging  in  the  village, 
not  a  stone's  throw  from  my  gate  ?  " 

Barbara  privately  thought  that,  as  Mr. 
Harding  had  betaken  himself  to  the  fur- 
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ther  end  of  Mitchelhurst,  her  uncle's  talent 
for  throwing  stones  must  be  remarkable. 
She  did  not  suggest  this  however,  and 
when  he  repeated  his  question,  "  What  do 
you  suppose  they  will  say?"  she  only  re- 
plied that  she  did  not  know,  she  was 
sure. 

"Don't  you? "said  he,  with  withering 
scorn.  "  Well,  I  do."  It  was  true  enough. 
He  could  guess  pretty  well  what  the  gos- 
sips would  say,  and  the  sting  of  it  was  that 
their  version  would  not  differ  very  much 
from  the  actual  fact.  Barbara  looked 
down,  and  finished  her  breakfast  without 
a  word.  She  knew  that  silence  was  the 
safest  course  she  could  adopt,  since  it 
gave  him  no  chance  of  turning  his  anger 
on  her,  but  she  also  knew  that  it  irritated 
him  dreadfully.  That,  however,  she  did 
not  mind.  Barbara  herself  was  rather 
cross  that  morning.  She  had  meant  to  be 
up  early,  and  she  had  slept  later  than 
usual;  she  was  vexed  and  disappointed, 
and  she  had  been  worried  by  the  jarring 
tempers  of  the  last  two  days.  She  kept 
her  head  bent,  and  her  lips  closed,  while 
Mr.  Hayes  drank  his  second  cup  of  tea 
with  a  muttered  accompaniment  of  abuse. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  suddenly,  getting 
up,  and  going  to  the  fire,  "I  don't  know 
how  long  that  fellow  means  to  stay  in 
Mitchelhurst,  but,  till  he  leaves,  you  don't 
go  beyond  the  gate.  I  don't  suppose  you 
would  wish  to  do  so"  —  he  paused,  but 
she  was  apparently  absorbed  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a  little  ring  on  her  finger  — 
"  I  should  hope  you  have  proper  feeling 
enough  not  to  wish  to  do  so  " — this  ap- 
peal was  also  received  in  a  strictly  neutral 
manner  —  "but  in  any  case  you  have  my 
express  command  to  the  contrary." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Barbara,  with  a  little 
affectation  of  being  rather  weary  of  the 
whole  subject. 

"  I  do  not  choose  that  you  should  be 
exposed  to  insult,"  Mr.  Hayes  continued. 

"Very  well,"  said  Barbara  again.  "I 
can  stay  in  if  you  like,  though  I  don't 
think  Mr.  Harding  would  insult  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  but  you 
are  not  qualified  to  judge  in  this  matter. 
If  you  had  heard  Mr.  Harding's  conversa- 
tion last  night  you  might  not  be  quite  so 
sure  what  he  would  or  would  not  do.  It 
is  my  duty  to  protect  you  from  an  unpleas- 
ant possibility,  and  you  will  oblige  me  by 
not  going  beyond  —  or  rather  by  not  go- 
ing near  the  gate." 

Barbara,  tired  of  saying  "Very  well," 
said  "All  right." 

"  Wednesday  is  the  night  of  Pryor's 
entertainment  at  the  schools.     I  shall  be 
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sorry  to  disappoint  him,  but  I  certainly 
shall  not  go  unless  Mr.  Harding  has  left 
the  place.  He  has  shown  such  a  deplora- 
ble want  of  taste  and  proper  feeling  that 
he  would  probably  take  that  opportunity 
of  thrusting  himself  upon  us." 

Mr.  Hayes  paused  once  more,  but  the 
girl  did  not  seem  inclined  either  to  defend 
or  to  denounce  their  late  guest.  She 
changed  her  position  listlessly,  and  gazed 
out  o<t  the  window. 

*'A  gentleman  would  not,  but  that 
proves  nothing  with  regard  to  Mr.  Hard- 
ing. You  are  very  silent  this  morning, 
Barbara." 

"  I  have  a  headache,"  she  said,  "  I'm 
tired,"  and  to  her  great  relief,  Mr.  Hayes, 
after  walking  two  or  three  times  up  and 
down  the  room,  went  off  to  his  study. 

The  poor  little  man  was  not  happy. 
He  sincerely  regretted  the  quarrel  of  the 
evening  before,  which  had  come  upon 
him,  as  upon  Reynold,  unawares.  He  was 
accustomed  to  the  society  of  a  few  neigh- 
bors, who  understood  him,  and  said  be- 
hind his  back,  "  Oh,  you  must  not  mind 
what  Hayes  says  !  "  or  "  I  met  Hayes  yes- 
terday—  a  little  bit  more  cracked  than 
usual ! "  and  took  all  his  sallies  good- 
humoredly,  with  argument,  perhaps,  or 
loud-voiced  denial  at  the  time,  but  nothing 
in  the  way  of  consequences.  Thunder 
might  roll,  but  no  bolt  fell,  and  the  sky 
was  as  clear  as  usual  at  the  next  meeting. 
Mr.  Hayes  had  unconsciously  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  talking  without  any  sense  of 
responsibility.  On  this  occasion  a  variety 
of  circumstances  had  combined  to  irritate 
him,  and  his  personal  dislike  of  Reynold 
Harding  had  given  a  touch  of  acrid  malice 
to  his  attack,  but  he  meant  no  more  than 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  contradicting,  and, 
if  possible,  silencing  his  companion.  The 
game  was  played  more  roughly  than  usual, 
but  Mr.  Hayes  never  realized  that  his  ad- 
versary was  angrily  in  earnest  till  it  was 
too  late.  Excitement  had  mastered  him, 
there  was  an  interchange  of  speeches, 
swift  and  fierce  as  blows,  and  then  he  saw 
Kate  Rothwell's  son,  standing  before  him, 
trembling  with  fury,  and  hoarsely  declar- 
ing that  he  would  leave  the  house  at  once. 
He  had  only  to  close  his  eyes  to  see  him 
again,  the  tall  young  figure  leaning  for- 
ward into  the  light,  with  his  clinched 
hands  resting  on  the  polished  table,  amid 
the  disarray  of  silver  and  glasses,  his  dark 
brows  drawn  down,  and  his  angry  eyes 
aglow.  Conciliation  was  impossible  on 
either  side,  though  the  shock  of  definite 
rupture  so  far  sobered  them  that  Harding's 
departure   was   deferred  to  the  morning. 


But,  "  I  will  never  break  bread  under^^wr 
roof  again!"  the  young  man  had  said, 
with  .a.  glance  round  the  room,  and  a 
curious  significance  of  tone.  Then  he 
turned  away  to  encounter  Barbara  upon 
the  stairs. 

To  Harding,  matters  had  seemed  at  their 
worst  during  the  black  hours  of  silence, 
and  the  morning  brought  something  of 
comfort.  If  there  is  but  a  possibility  that 
work  may  help  us  in  our  troubles,  the  dull- 
est day  is  better  than  the  night.  But  to 
Mr.  Hayes  the  daylight  came  drearily, 
showing  the  folly  of  a  business  which 
nothing  could  mend.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  had  plumed  him- 
self on  his  gratitude  to  Kate  Rothwell  for 
her  kindness  to  his  dead  love,  and  had 
imagined  that  he  only  lacked  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  her.  And  this  graceful 
sentiment,  being  put  to  the  test,  had  not 
prevented  him  from  quarrelling  with  her 
son,  and  turning  the  young  fellow  out  of 
doors.  Yes,  he,  Herbert  Hayes,  had  ac- 
tually driven  Kate's  boy  from  Mitchel- 
hurst  Place !  and  what  made  it  worse,  if 
anything  could  make  it  worse,  was  the 
revelation  of  the  utter  impotence  of  that 
cherished  gratitude.  He  regretted  what 
he  had  done,  but  he  must  abide  by  it. 
Apologize  to  Harding?  —  he  would  die 
first!  Own  to  one  of  the  Rothwells  that 
he  had  been  in  the  wrong?  —  the  mere 
thought,  crossing  his  mind,  as  he  tied  his 
cravat  that  morning,  very  nearly  choked 
him.  Never  —  never!  Not  if  it  were 
Kate  herself!  But  he  reddened  to  the 
roots  of  his  white  hair  at  the  thought  of 
the  gossip  and  laughter  which  would  fol- 
low the  unseemly  squabble. 

He  would  be  unfairly  judged.  He  said 
so  over  and  over  again,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  it  was  true,  for  he  had  never  in- 
tended to  quarrel  with  his  guest.  But  he 
could  not  prove  even  the  innocence  he 
felt.  He  remembered  two  or  three  bitter 
fragments  of  their  wrangling  which  would 
condemn  him  if  repeated.  Yet  he  knew 
he  had  not  meant  them  as  his  judges 
would  take  them.  "Well,  but,"  some 
practical  neighbor  would  say,  "  if  you  say 
such  things,  what  do  you  expect  ?  "  That 
was  just  it  —  he  had  expected  nothing, 
though  nobody  would  believe  it,  and  all 
at  once  this  catastrophe  had  come  upon 
him. 

So  he  went  down  to  breakfast,  sincerely 
troubled  and  repentant,  and  consequently 
in  a  very  unpleasant  mood.  Repentance 
seldom  makes  a  man  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  when  it  seizes  the  head  of  the 
house  the  subordinate  members  naturally 
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share  his  discomfort.  The  moment  he  set 
foot  in  the  breakfast-room  he  was  met  by 
the  news  of  Hardinoj's  stay  in  the  viilagje, 
and  his  anger  blazed  up  again,  though, 
through  it  all,  he  had  an  uncomfortable 
consciousness  that  the  young  man  had  a 
right  to  stay  in  Mitchelhurst  if  he  pleased. 
If  he  could  only  have  convinced  himself 
that  Reynold  was  utterly  in  the  wrong,  he 
would  have  forgiven  him  and  been  happy. 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  forgive  a 
man  who  is  somewhat  in  the  wrong,  yet 
less  so  than  oneself. 

Harding  had  been  guided  by  Barbara 
in  his  search  for  a  lodging.  When  they 
were  standing  together  at  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  she  had  reminded  her  uncle  that 
Mrs.  Simmonds  had  let  her  rooms  to  a 
man  who  came  surveying.  The  fact  was 
so  unprecedented  that  the  good  woman 
might  be  pardoned  for  imagining  herself 
an  authority  on  what  gentlemen  liked,  and 
what  gentlemen  expected,  on  the  strength 
of  that  one  experience.  Harding  con- 
firmed her  in  her  innocent  belief  by  agree- 
ing to  everything  she  proposed.  Within 
half  an  hour  of  his  arrival  he  was  sitting 
down  to  what  the  surveyor  always  took 
for  breakfast,  and  the  surveyor's  favorite 
dinner  was  cooking  for  him  as  he  walked 
fast  and  far  on  the  first  road  that  pre- 
sented itself.  He  almost  reached  Little- 
mere  before  he  turned,  and  had  to  scram- 
ble over  a  hedge,  to  avoid  what  might 
have  been  an  awkward  meeting  with  Mr. 
Masters.  The  little  squire  went  \yy  un- 
suspectingly, though  Reynold,  finding 
himself  face  to  face  with  a  bull  in  the 
meadow,  nearly  jumped  back  upon  him. 
Happily  however  the  bull  took  time  to 
consider,  and  before  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  whether  he  liked  his  visitor  or  not, 
the  coast  was  clear,  and  the  young  man 
sprang  down  into  the  road,  and  set  off  on 
his  way, back  to  Mitchelhurst,  where  he 
arrived  just  as  Mrs.  Simmonds  was  begin- 
ning to  look  out  for  him.  The  surveyor 
had  ordered  rather  an  early  dinner. 

Harding  had  done  his  best  to  check  any 
gossip  about  his  affairs,  but  his  landlady 
was  burning  with  curiosity.  She  made  a 
remark  about  Mr.  Hayes  as  she  set  the 
dishes  on  the  table,  and  her  lodger  re- 
plied that  it  certainly  was  a  queer  fancy 
for  a  lonely  man  to  live  in  that  great 
house,  and  might  he  trouble  Mrs.  Sim- 
monds for  a  fork.-*  She  supplied  the 
omission  with  many  apologies,  and  said 
that  Mr.  Hayes  was  not  very  popular  in 
the  neighborhood,  she  believed. 

"Isn't  he?"  said  Reynold,  slicing 
away.     "  Well,   all   I   can   say  is   that  1 


found  him  a  very  hospitable  old  gentle- 
man. He  had  never  seen  me  before,  and 
he  invited  me  to  stay  there  for  three  days. 
Wouldn't  take  any  denial." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  sir,  we  can  but  speak 
as  we  find,"  said  Mrs.  Simmonds,  handing 
the  potatoes.  "  Only,  you  see,  there  are 
some  of  us  who  remember  the  old  family 
—  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  but  it's  wonderful 
how  you  favor  Mr.  John  —  and  it's  not  the 
same,  sir,  having  a  stranger  there.  It's 
no/  like  old  times," 

"  No,"  said  Reynold  with  a  jarring  little 
laugh.  "  I  should  think  it  was  a  good 
deal  better.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Simmonds, 
I  have  all  I  want." 

And  with  a  nod,  which  was  exactly  Mr. 
John's,  he  dismissed  the  old  lady. 

She  was  disconcerted  ;  she  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  this  young  man 
with  the  Rothwell  features,  who  was  not 
gratified  by  a  respectful  allusion  to  the 
family.  "  A  good  deal  better  !  "  Well,  of 
course,  the  Rothwells  held  themselves 
very  high,  and  thought  other  people  were 
just  the  dirt  under  their  feet.  There  was 
no  pleasing  them  with  anything  you  sent 
in,  nothing  was  good  enough,  and  they 
expected  you  to  stand  curtseying  and 
curtseying  for  their  custom,  and  to  wait 
for  your  money  till  all  the  profit  was  gone. 
Mr.  Hayes  paid  as  soon  as  the  bill  was 
sent  in,  and  Miss  Strange  was  a  pleasant- 
spoken  young  lady.  "  A  good  deal  bet- 
ter "  —  well,  no  doubt  it  was. 

And  yet  the  good  woman  had  not  been 
insincere  when  she  spoke  of  the  old  times 
with  a  regretful  accent  in  her  voice.  She 
remembered  John  Rothwell's  father  as  a 
middle  aged  gentleman,  alert  and  strong. 
Those  old  times  were  the  times  when  she 
was  a  rosy-cheeked  girl,  whom  Simmonds 
came  courting  at  her  father  the  wheel- 
wright's, and  not  Simmonds  only,  for  she 
might  have  done  better  if  she  had  chosen. 
It  was  in  the  good  old  times  that  they  set 
up  their  little  shop,  and  that  their  little 
girl  was  born  who  had  been  in  the  church- 
yard three-and-twenty  years  from  Christ- 
mas. There  were  no  times  now  like  those 
before  Mitchelhurst  Place  was  sold,  when 
she  didn't  know  what  rheumatism  was, 
and  there  were  none  of  jour  new-fangled 
board  schools,  to  teach  children  to  think 
little  of  their  elders.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Mrs.  Simmonds  thought 
that  her  stiff  old  joints  would  become  flex- 
ible again  if  the  Rothwells  came  back  to 
the  manor-house,  but  she  certainly  felt 
that  in  their  reign  the  world  went  its  way 
with  fewer  obstructions  and  less  weari- 
ness, and  was  more  brightly  visible  with* 
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out  the  aid  of  spectacles.  She  had  an  im- 
pression, too,  that  the  weather  was  better. 

She  straightened  herself  laboriously 
after  taking  the  apple-pie  from  the  oven, 
and  was  horrified  to  find  the  crust  a  little 
caught  on  one  side.  Having  to  explain 
how  this  had  occurred  when  she  carried 
it  in,  she  had  no  opportunity  of  continuing 
the  previous  conversation,  and  the  mo- 
ment dinner  was  over  Reynold  was  out 
again.  The  fact  was  that  Mrs.  Sim- 
monds's  parlor,  which  was  small  and  low, 
and  had  been  carefully  shut  up  for  many 
months,  was  not  very  attractive  to  the 
young  man,  who  was  fresh  from  the  faded 
stateliness  of  the  old  Place.  Besides,  he 
was  anxious  to  keep  down  importunate 
thoughts  by  sheer  weariness,  if  in  no 
other  way. 

He  went  that  afternoon  to  the  Hall,  the 
dreary  old  farmhouse  which  Barbara  had 
pointed  out  as  the  Rothwells'  earlier  home, 
and  walked  in  the  sodden  pastures  where 
she  picked  her  cowslips  in  the  spring. 
He  looked  more  kindly  at  the  old  house, 
in  spite  of  the  ignoble  disorder  of  its  sur- 
roundings, but  he  lingered  longest  at  the 
gate  where  she  had  shown  him  Mitchel- 
hurst,  spread  out  before  him  like  the 
Promised  Land.  He  studied  it  all  in  the 
fading  light,  and  then,  with  a  farewell 
glance  at  the  white,  far-off  front  of  the 
Place,  he  went  down  into  the  village,  tired 
enough  to  drop  asleep  over  the  fire  after 
tea. 

"  To-morrow,  the  letter,"  was  his  last 
thought  as  he  lay  down. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
ONE   MORE   HOLIDAY. 

The  inevitable  morning  came,  but  the 
letter  did  not. 

Harding  was  first  incredulous,  then 
when  a  light  flashed  upon  him,  he  was  at 
once  amused  and  indignant. 

*' So !  I  kept  you  waiting  till  the  latest 
day,  and  you  are  returning  the  compli- 
ment. I  am  given  to  understand  that  you 
can  take  your  time  as  well  as  I  ?  That's 
fair  enough,  no  doubt,  only  it  seems 
rather  a  small  sort  of  revenge,  and  as 
things  have  turned  out,  it's  a  nuisance. 
What  is  to  be  done  now?  Shall  I  wait 
another  day  for  my  instructions,  or  shall  I 
go  up  to  town  at  once?  I  told  him  to 
write  here,  but,  after  all,  what  is  there  to 
say,  except,  '  Be  at  the  office  on  such  a 
day  '  ?     Shall  I  go,  or  stay  ?  " 

He  tossed  up,  not  ill-pleased  to  decide 
his  uncle's  affairs  so  airily.  The  coin  de- 
creed that  he  should  stay. 


"  It's  just  as  well,  he  said  to  himself. 
"I  don't  want  to  seem  impatient  if  he 
isn't." 

But  the  additional  day  of  idleness 
proved  very  burdensome.  He  fancied 
that  the  Mitchelhurst  gossips  watched  his 
every  movement ;  he  felt  himself  in  a  false 
position  ;  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  little 
sitting-room  and  asked  for  books.  Mrs. 
Simmonds  brought  him  all  she  had,  but 
she  looked  upon  reading  as  a  penitential 
occupation  for  Sundays,  and  periods  of 
affliction,  and  the  volumes  were  well  suit- 
ed for  the  purpose.  Harding  thrust  them 
aside..  The  local  paper  was  nearly  a  week 
old,  but  he  read  every  word  of  it. 

"  There'll  be  a  new  one  to-morrow,  sir," 
said  his  landlady,  delighted  to  see  that  he 
enjoyed  it  so  much. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Simmonds,  but  I 
shall  be  far  enough  away  by  this  time  to- 
morrow," the  young  man  replied. 

He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  the 
afternoon  lying  on  the  horsehair  couch, 
and  staring  at  the  ceiling.  A  ceiling  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  very  interesting  to  study, 
and  the  only  thing  that  could  be  said  for 
this  one  was  that  it  was  conveniently  near. 
Reynold  could  examine  every  smoke-stain 
at  his  ease,  and  every  fly  that  chanced  to 
stroll  across  his  range  of  vision.  The 
first  he  noticed  made  him  think  of  Bar- 
bara and  Joppa,  but  the  later  comers  were 
simply  wearisome.  There  is  a  distressing 
want  of  individuality  about  flies.  Even 
when  one  buzzed  about  his  head,  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  wander  a  while  up- 
on his  forehead,  he  had  not  an  idea  which 
fiy  it  was.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  he  lay 
there,  with  his  arm  thrown  up  for  a  pil- 
low, that  flies  in  general  were  just  one  in- 
strument of  torture  of,  say,  a  billion-fly 
power.  The  afternoon  sunshine  and  the 
smouldering  fire  had  wakened  more  than 
he  could  reckon  in  the  little  parlor. 

He  would  not  have  cared  to  confess  how 
much  he  was  troubled  by  his  uncle's  si- 
lence. He  had  expected  to  be  met  rather 
more  than  half-way,  instead  of  which  it 
seemed  that  he  was  to  be  taught  to  know 
his  place.  The  idea  was  intolerable,  and 
it  haunted  him. 

When  Mrs.  Simmonds  came  in  with  a 
tray  (the  surveyor  always  took  his  tea  be- 
tween five  and  six),  she  made  a  remark  or 
two  about  things  in  general,  which  Rey- 
nold, turning  his  lustreless  eyes  upon  her, 
endeavored  to  receive  with  a  decent  show 
of  interest.  When  she  brought  the  tea- 
pot, she  told  him  that  Mr.  Hayes  had  sent 
to  the  Roth  well  Arms  for  a  carriage  early 
that   afternoon.      "Indeed!"   said    Rey- 
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nold,  this  time  endeavoring  to  conceal  the 
interest  he  felt. 

"What  were  they  going  to  do?"  he 
wondered,  as  he  propped  his  head  on  his 
hand  and  sipped  his  tea.  Was  the  old 
man  taking  Barbara  away?  What  did  it 
mean  ? 

It  meant  simply  that  Mr.  Hayes  had 
wearied  of  his  self-imposed  seclusion,  and 
had  announced  to  his  niece  that  he  should 
drive  over  to  Littlemere  and  see  Masters, 
He  added  that  he  might  not  return  to  din- 
ner, and  that  she  was  not  to  wait  for  him. 
WMiile  Reynold  lay  on  the  sofa  the  car- 
riage had  gone  by,  with  the  little  man  sit- 
ting in  it,  his  head  rather  more  bowed 
than  usual,  planning  how  he  would  ex- 
plain the  quarrel  to  his  friend.  "  Masters 
will  understand  —  he  knows  how  the  fel- 
low behaved  the  night  before,"  said  Mr. 
Hayes  to  himself  a  score  of  times.  But 
every  time  he  said  it  he  felt  a  little  less 
certain  that  Masters  would  understood 
exactly  as  he  wished. 

Mrs.  Simmonds,  returning  after  a  con- 
siderable interval,  told  her  lodger  that  the 
wind  was  getting  up,  and  she  thought  there 
was  going  to  be  a  change  in  the  weather. 
She  mostly  knew,  as  she  informed  him, 
on  account  of  her  rheumatism.  Reynold 
opened  the  door  for  her  and  her  tray,  and 
then  went  to  the  window. 

The  moon  had  risen,  the  low  roofs  and 
gaunt  poplars  of  Mitcheihurst  were  black 
in  its  light,  and  wild  wreaths  of  cloud  were 
tossed  across  the  sky.  It  was  a  sky  that 
seemed  to  mean  something,  to  have  a 
mood  and  expression  of  its  own.  Rey- 
nold watched  it  for  a  few  minutes,  till  its 
vastness  made  the  little  box  of  a  room, 
where  even  the  flies  had  fallen  asleep 
again,  insupportably  small.  He  took  his 
hat  and  went  out. 

He  did  not  care  which  way  he  went,  if 
only  it , were  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
Place.  Mr.  Hayes,  when  he  charged  Bar- 
bara not  to  go  near  the  gate,  had  a  sort  of 
fancy  that  the  young  fellow  might  walk 
defiantly  on  the  very  edge  of  the  forbid- 
den ground,  and  peer  through  the  bars 
with  a  white,  spiteful  face.  The  girl  ac- 
quiesced indifferently.  She  might  not 
altogether  understand  Reynold  Harding, 
but  she  knew  most  certainly  that  he  would 
never  approach  them. 

It  chanced  that  evening  that  he  took  a 
narrow  lane  which  led  out  of  the  Little- 
mere  road.  It  proved  to  be  a  rugged,  but 
very  gradual  ascent.  Presently  it  led  him 
through  a  gate,  and,  still  gently  rising,  be- 
came a  mere  cart  track  across  open  fields, 
where  the  wind  came  in  sudden,  hurrying 
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gusts  over  the  grey  slopes,  and  brought 
undefinable  suggestions  of  hopelessness 
and  solitude.  Reaching  the  highest  point 
the  wayfarer  passed  through  another  g^ate, 
and  pursued  a  level  road,  bordered  by 
spaces  of  uninclosed  grass,  sometimes 
widening  almost  to  a  common,  sometimes 
shrinking  to  a  mere  strip  between  the 
white  way  and  the  low  hedgerows.  Rey- 
nold pushed  forward,  gazing  at  the  sky. 
The  clouds,  torn  and  driven  by  the  wind, 
fled  wildly  overhead,  like  shattered  squad- 
rons, and  yet  rolled  up  in  new,  uncon- 
quered  masses,  as  if  from  a  gloomy  host 
encamped  on  the  horizon.  The  moon, 
slowly  climbing  the  heavens,  fought  her 
way  as  a  swimmer  fights  the  waves.  Now 
she  would  show  a  pale  face  through  the 
blanched  ripples  of  a  misty  sea,  then 
would  be  overpowered  by  a  black  deluge 
of  cloud,  which  darkened  earth  and  sky, 
and  swept  over  her  sunken  and  scarcely 
suspected  presence.  And  then  suddenly 
she  would  emerge,  pearl-white  and  pure, 
from  the  midst  of  the  fierce  confusion, 
rising  unopposed  over  a  gulf  of  shadowy 
blue.  Or  yet  again  she  would  glance 
mockingly  from  behind  a  rent  veil  of  gos- 
samer at  the  lonely  little  traveller  who 
toiled  so  far  below,  under  the  vast  arch 
of  the  heavens,  and  who  raised  his  pre- 
occupied eyes  to  her,  from  the  world  of 
dream  and  mystery  which  he  carried  with 
him  under  the  little  arch  of  his  skull. 
To  Harding  just  then  that  inner  world 
seemed  more  real,  stranger,  and  less  trod- 
den, than  did  the  world  without.  The 
billows  of  cloud,  vast  and  formless  and 
dark,  rolling  on  high,  were  no  more  than 
symbols  of  the  undefined  forebodings 
which  gathered  blackly  in  his  soul  and 
changed  with  every  thought.  The  wild 
and  restless  melancholy  of  the  evening 
harmonized  so  marvellously  with  his  tem- 
per, that  he  could  almost  have  forgotten 
its  outward  reality,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  wind  which  blew  freshly  in  his  face. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that,  when  here- 
after he  came  back  to  Mitcheihurst,  he 
could  walk  this  way  whenever  he  pleased. 
Yet  he  noted  landmarks  now  and  then. 
Here  was  a  thin  row  of  firs,  slim  and 
black,  then  a  bare  stretch  of  road  where 
he  stepped  quickly,  his  shadow  at  his 
side  for  company,  and  then  a  sturdy  oak, 
with  all  its  brown  leaves  astir  in  a  gust, 
which  whispered  hurriedly  as  he  went  by. 
Somewhat  furtlier  yet  the  way  grew  nar- 
row, dipping  down  into  a  little  hollow, 
where  a  runnel  of  clear  water  crossed  it, 
glancing  over  the  pebbly  earth.  There 
was  a  plank  at   one   side,  and   Reynold, 
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stepping  on  it,  smelt  the  water-mint  which 
clustered  at  its  edoje.  It  seemed,  some- 
how, as  if  the  night,  which  uttered  his 
desolate  thoughts  in  the  wind  and  the 
flying  clouds,  breathed  them  in  that  per- 
fume. 

Reynold  was  one  of  those  who  take 
little  interest,  even  as  children,  in  stories 
of  goblins  and  witches,  yet  who  sympa- 
thize with  the  mood  which  gave  such 
legends  birth,  something  which  in  its  un- 
shapen  darkness  and  mystery  is  more  im- 
pressive than  the  strangest  vision.  Why 
this  inexplicable  mood,  with  its  world- 
wide suggestiveness,  should  have  come 
upon  him  that  evening,  transforming  the 
bit  of  upland  country  through  which  he 
w^alked  to  a  grey  and  ghostly  region,  he 
could  not  tell.  He  tried  to  reason  with 
his  shadowy  presentiments.  He  was  go- 
ing to  his  work  the  next  day;  that  very 
evening  he  was  going  back  to  the  little 
parlor  over  the  shop;  Mrs.  Simmonds 
would  have  his  supper  ready,  old  Sim- 
monds would  be  smoking  bad  tobacco  in 
the  back  room ;  his  walk  would  lead  to 
nothing  else.  Yet  he  could  not  convince 
himself.  He  could  call  up  his  uncle  and 
Mrs.  Simmonds  before  his  eyes,  but  they 
were  grotesque  apparitions  in  his  cloud- 
land.  What  was  it  that  he  was  awaiting? 
Why  did  he  feel  as  if  the  crisis  of  his 
fate  were  come,  as  if  it  would  be  upon 
him  before  the  night  were  over?  "Are 
we  to  see  it  out  together?"  he  said,  look- 
ing up  at  the  moon. 

He  hardly  knew  whether  he  had  uttered 
the  question  aloud  or  not,  and  he  stopped 
short.  There  was  a  pool  close  by,  roughly 
fenced  from  the  road,  and  fringed  with 
ragged  bushes  on  the  further  side.  He 
sat  down  on  the  rail.  "To-morrow,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "nothing  can  happen  be- 
fore to-morrow."  He  took  old  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's letter  from  his  pocket,  and  tried  to 
read  it  in  the  moonlight,  but  a  sudden 
gust  caught  it,  and  almost  tore  it  out  of 
his  hand.  He  crushed  the  flapping  paper 
together,  put  it  back,  and  sat  gazing  at 
the  black  pool  at  his  side,  idly  wondering 
whether  it  were  deep  enough  to  drown  a 
man.  It  looked  deep,  he  thought  —  as 
deep  as  the  heavens,  and  a  troubled  gleam 
of  moonlight  rested  on  it  every  now  and 
then.  Harding  knew  well  that  he  should 
never  touch  his  life,  yet  he  played  that 
night  with  the  fancy  that  in  one  of  the 
darkened  moments  when  the  moon  was 
hidden,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  drop 
below  that  shadowy  surface,  and  effectu- 
ally end  the  business,  so  that  when  the 
bright  glance  rested  there  again  it  should 


read  nothing.  He  fancied  the  moonbeams 
travelling  swiftly  along  the  road,  and  not 
finding  him,  while  he  lay  hidden  under 
the  water,  with  a  clump  of  osiers  bending 
and  quivering  above  him  in  the  windy 
night.  "  Why  couldn't  I  do  it  ?  "  he  asked 
himself.  "  Why  do  I  goon  to  meet  ray 
ill-luck?  It  is  coming,  I  know,  to  play 
me  some  devil's  trick — I  feel  it  in  the 
air,  just  as  Mrs.  Simmonds  feels  a  change 
of  the  weather  in  her  poor  bones." 

So,  idly  jesting,  he  stooped  and  tossed 
a  pebble  into  the  brimming  blackness, 
and  as  he  did  so  he  pictured  to  himself 
the  groping  hands,  and  the  ugly,  stran- 
gling fight  with  death  which  the  moon 
might  chance  to  see,  if  it  tore  its  veil 
aside  too  quickly.  And,  besides,  there 
was  the  grim  uncertainty  of  it.  What 
was  under  that  dusky  surface  ?  "That's 
as  you  please  to  put  it,  I  suppose,"  said 
Reynold,  getting  to  his  feet.  "Eternity, 
or  just  a  little  black  mud.  And,  by  Jove, 
that  railing's  rather  shaky!"  He  turned 
his  face  towards  Mitchelhurst,  laughing 
at  his  own  folly.  "Well,  I'll  take  to-mor- 
row and  its  chance  of  fortune  —  presenti- 
ments and  all ! " 

The  wind,  which  had  fought  against 
him  as  he  came,  seemed  now  so  impatient 
to  get  him  safely  back  to  Mrs.  Simmonds, 
that  it  fairly  took  him  by  the  shoulders 
and  hurried  him  along,  as  if  it  knew  that 
it  was  between  nine  and  ten,  and  that  the 
good  lady  was  addicted  to  early  hours. 
And  perhaps  Reynold  himself  was  slightly 
ashamed  of  his  moonlit  vagary,  and  not 
altogether  unwilling  to  seek  the  shelter 
of  that  little  roof.  He  ran  and  walked 
down  the  field  path,  and  saw  the  glimmer- 
ing lights  of  the  village  below,  small 
sparks  of  friendly  welcome  in  the  great 
night.  When,  finally,  he  turned  into  the 
Littlemere  road,  and  was  somewhat  shel- 
tered from  the  wind,  he  met  a  couple  of 
youths,  fresh  from  the  Rothwell  Arms, 
harmonious  in  their  desire  to  sing  to- 
gether, but  not  in  the  result  of  their  ef- 
forts. About  a  hundred  yards  further  he 
encountered  the  Mitchelhurst  policeman. 
The  road  was  quite  populous  and  homely. 

He  had  outstripped  his  forebodings  in 
his  hurried  race,  and  the  question  whether 
his  landlady  would  think  that  he  was  very 
late  for  supper  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
He  opened  the  door,  which  was  never 
fastened  till  Simmonds  bolted  it  at  night, 
and  drew  a  breath  which  gave  him  a  com- 
prehensive idea  of  the  variety  of  goods 
they  kept  in  stock.  With  the  chilly  sweet- 
ness of  the  night  air  still  upon  him,  the 
young  man  strode  into  his  room,  and  con- 
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fronted  Barbara  Strange,  who  rose  from 
the  sofa  to  meet  him. 

All  his  misgivings  overtook  him    in  a 
moment. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
ALLITERATION. 

The  extravagant  and  superficial  em- 
ployment of  alliteration  by  modern  poets 
and  poetasters  seems  gradually  to  have 
brought  a  valuable  art  into  unmerited  dis- 
repute. Obtrusive  superficiality,  gener- 
ating a  vague  irritation  in  the  critical 
mind,  has  induced  it  at  times  hastily  to 
form  an  unkind  and  unworthy  judgment 
of  the  art  as  a  whole;  whereas,  if  it  be  re- 
strained within  proper  limits,  if  it  be  dis- 
tributed felicitously  over  sufficient  surface, 
alliteration  is  one  of  the  most  effective  as 
well  as  most  attractive  aids  in  the  con- 
struction of  musical  verse.  English  po- 
etry would  suffer  severely  if  prohibited 
from  availing  itself  of  its  help  :  and  could 
we  at  a  stroke  spirit  away  all  trace  of  its 
effects  from  any  one  great  English  poet, 
of  ancient  days  or  modern,  we  should  be 
astonished  to  find  how  much  of  his  long- 
cherished  sweetness  had  mysteriously 
vanished.  As  Herrick  sings,  though  not 
of  our  art :  — 

Where'er  ye  look  ye  see 

No  capital,  no  cornice  free. 

Or  frieze,  from  ih.\s  fine  frippery. 

The  English  language,  as  employed  in 
poetry,  labors  under  disadvantages.  It 
cannot  be  made  to  admit  the  distinct  and 
measured  rhythm  of  Greek  and  Latin.  It 
possesses  no  profusion  of  prominent  vow- 
el sounds  and  finals,  like  the  Italian.  It 
multiplies  monosyllables,  it  huddles  to- 
gether innumerable  consonants,  the  nat- 
ural effect  of  which  is  to  produce  harsh 
or  weak  or  heavy  lines.  It  almost  ex- 
cludes the  employment  of  rapid  move- 
ments, unless  the  flow  of  rhythm  can  be 
eased  by  some  artifice  of  sound  or  con- 
struction. Modern  rhyme  is  by  no  means 
an  adequate  equivalent  for  the  classical 
metres.  The  rhyming  powers  of  English 
are  indeed  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  a 
master  for  all  practical  purposes ;  but 
rhymed  verse  can  seldom  rise  to  the  dig- 
nity, or  sustain  the  continuous  flow,  which 
is  needed  in  dramatic  compositions  and 
poems  of  great  length.  Accordingly, 
blank  verse  is  introduced,  and  now,  unless 
we  can  find  some  graceful  means  of  eas- 
ing the  flow  of  sentences  and  lines,  weak- 
ness and  harshness  are  inevitable. 
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It  is  here  that  alliteration  becomes  ser- 
viceable. Strong  and  sustained  indeed 
must  be  the  style  which  can  produce 
musical  blank  verse  without  alliteration. 
Verse  which  has  a  rapid  movement,  such 
as  we  find  in  Lord  Lytton's  somewhat  un- 
justly scouted  "  Translations  from  the 
Servian,"  whenever  it  rises,  as  it  often 
does  in  those  translations,  to  charming 
music,  owes  its  charm  to  alliteration  al- 
most entirely  and  necessarily.  There  is 
no  style  of  English  verse  to  which  alliter- 
ation will  not  afford  welcome  aid,  whether 
it  have  a  rapid  or  slow  movement,  or  be 
rhymed  or  unrhymed.  Alliteration  fills 
innumerable  offices.  It  lends  a  music  of 
its  own  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  sweet 
rhymes  and  musical  feet;  it  expresses 
pathos  ;  it  cherishes  fondness  ;  it  strength- 
ens what  is  weak;  it  smooths  what  is 
harsh;  it  regulates  cadence,  and  poises 
sentences. 

We  may  define  alliteration  to  be  the 
repetition  of  the  same  or  similar  sounds 
in  sufficient  proximity  to  react  each  on 
each.  It  is  to  poetry  what  the  modified 
repetition  of  a  note  is  to  music.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  use  of  the  art,  and 
this  limit  is  easily  fixed.  The  reaction, 
as  we  have  called  it,  must  be  musical  and 
natural.  If  it  be  unmusical,  one  end  of 
poetry  is  not  gained:  so  we  have  a  limit 
in  one  direction.  If  it  be  artificial,  we 
have  a  defect  of  art,  since  all  art  is  defec- 
tive which  betrays  the  labor  in  the  result. 
And  so  here  is  a  limit  in  another  direc- 
tion. Such  alliteration  as  the  critic  may 
justly  blame  will  either  be  an  unmusical 
collocation  of  sounds,  or  a  collocation  of 
unmusical  sounds,  or  an  over-prominent 
exhibition  of  the  cause  in  the  effect. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  poet 
is  always  conscious  of  the  art  which  he 
uses.  A  perfect  artist  acknowledges  no 
rules.  Nevertheless,  a  perfect  artist  may 
analyze  effects  and  discover  causes.  So 
it  is  that  in  many  —  it  may  be  said  in 
most  —  instances  the  alliterating  poet  will 
not  be  conscious  of  his  art  while  he  em- 
ploys it.  He  does  not  rack  his  brain  for 
words  which  begin  with,  or  which  contain, 
alliterative  letters  or  sounds.  Pausing 
for  a  word  which  shall  harmonize  with  the 
general  music,  or  strengthen  a  weak  point, 
or  smooth  a  rough  one,  some  alliterating 
word  occurs  quite  naturally  to  his  musi- 
cal ear.  He  at  once  accepts  it,  instinc- 
tively feeling  it  to  be  what  he  wants.  It 
is  the  sound  which  rules  him  rather  than 
he  the  sound.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  familiarity  with  his  art  will  render 
it  difficult  for  alliteration  to  be  produced 
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entirely  unconsciously.  The  poet  will 
generally  immediately  become  aware  of 
the  cause  of  the  effect  produced.  Even 
in  pausing  for  a  word  he  must  often  be 
conscious  that  he  needs  a  word  which 
will  alliterate.  But  the  art  in  itself  is  an 
instinctive  one;  in  other  words,  we  may 
say  it  is  the  inspiration  of  a  musical  mind. 
It  is  part  and  offshoot  of  the  poetical 
genius,  and  no  amount  of  artificial  skill 
will  produce  true  alliteration  any  more 
than  true  poetry,  or  a  masterpiece  of 
painting  or  music. 

Among  poets  of  the  highest  rank  Spen- 
ser greatly  exceeds  the  limits  within 
which  we  would  confine  alliteration.  We 
must  maintain  that,  so  far  as  he  does 
exceed  those  limits,  he  injures  his  fame, 
his  sweetness,  and  his  verse.  More  than 
ordinary  license  may  perhaps  be  conceded 
to  the  Spenserian  stanza,  for  such  license, 
as  will  be  presently  shown,  serves  in  it  a 
useful  end.  But  in  Spenser  and  his  imi- 
tators, let  us  admit,  alliteration  was  often 
degraded  into  a  vice.  Many  of  the  exam- 
ples in  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar  "  rival 
in  harshness  and  absurdity  the  lines  of 
Shakespeare's  parody :  — 

"Whereat   with    blade,   with   bloody  blameful 

blade, 
He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 

or  even  that  line  of  "the  good  olde  poet 
Ennius : "  — 

Tu,  Tite,  tute  Tati  tibi  tanta,  tyranne,  tulisti. 

There  is  more  difficulty  in  deciding,  in 
particular  instances,  whether  alliteration 
is  conscious  or  unconscious,  than  might 
be  supposed.  Often  where  it  seems  un- 
mistakably artificial  it  may  be  otherwise. 
It  is  so  in  all  art:  for  an  art  becomes  a 
habit.  A  method  with  which  we  have 
become  familiar  acquires  the  strength  of 
a  law. 

It  would  be  an  omission  to  make  no 
mention  of  the  influence  of  alliteration  in 
prose  composition.  Musical  prose,  from 
its  nature,  is  independent  of  alliteration 
to  an  extent  to  which  verse  cannot  be, 
but  it  reaps  a  profitable  harvest  from  a 
natural  use  of  it.  The  main  music  of 
prose  is  produced  by  a  secret  rhythm  of 
its  own — of  cadences,  of  gradation;  but 
alliteration  of  words  and  letters  will,  if 
concealed  from  the  reader,  often  add  ease 
and  sweetness,  and  go  far  to  sustain  the 
flow  of  a  sentence. 

From  the  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Wootton, 
prefixed  to  "  Comus,"  and  commended  for 
its  elegance  by  Milton  himself,  we  extract 
a  passage :  — 


Wherein  I  should  much  commend  the  Tragi- 
cal part,  if  the  Lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with 
a  certain  Dorique  delicacy  in  your  songs  and 
odes ;  whereunto  I  must  plainly  confess  to 
have  seen  nothing  parallel  in  our  language : 
Ipsa  mollities.  But  I  must  not  omit  to  tell 
you,  that  I  now  onely  owe  you  thanks  ioxinti' 
mating  unto  me  (how  modestly  soever)  the  true 
artificer. 

It  is  evident  from  the  words  in  italics 
how  much  play  alliteration  has  here. 
First  we  have  the  ;«'s ;  then  the  r  in 
Lyrical  alliterates  with  ravish^  if  it  does 
not  altogether  suggest  the  word.  The 
next  instance  is  evident.  There  is  a 
double  alliteration  of  in  and  /  in  inust  not 
omit;  and  follow  the  /  to  the  end  of  the 
quotation.  The  next  example  is  clear. 
/!/ links  \.og<t\.\\^x  intimating^  me^  and  moii- 
estly.  Once  more,  true  artificer  speaks 
for  itself.  We  do  not  suppose  that  in  a 
single  instance  the  writer  was  aware  of 
these  secret  influences  of  sound. 

Again,  we  may  quote  the  English  Prayer- 
Book :  — 

.  .  .  To  lave  and  dread  Thee,  and  diligently 
to  live  .  .  . 

...  To  receive  it  with/2^r<?  affection,  and 
hxmg  forth  ih^  fruits  of  the  spirit. 

,  .  .  Wherefore  let  us  beseech  Him  to  grant 
us  true  repentance,  and  His  Holy  Spirit,  that 
those  things  ma.y please  Him  which  we  do  at 
this  present,  and  that  the  rest  of  our  life  here- 
after may  be  pure  and  holy.  .  .  , 

A  reader  almost  invariably  unwittingly 
rests  his  voice  on  each  of  the  five/'s  suc- 
cessively. 

Old  English  writers  were  extremely 
fond  of  a  quaint  artificial  use  of  allitera- 
tion. As  long  as  it  remains  merely  quaint, 
it  serves  an  end  —  to  wit,  to  produce 
quaintness,  which  may  be  in  its  place  un- 
objectionable. If  it  become  pedantic  or 
affected,  it  is  odious  enough.  Some  of 
the  titles  of  Baxter's  books  stand  visibly 
as  a  warning  to  certain  writers  of  our  day 
who  have  shown  a  decided  tendency  to 
revive  a  nuisance. 

The  trick  of  alliteration  is  often  useful 
to  give  point  to  old  proverbs.  In  such 
familiar  sayings  as  "fine  as  fivepence," 
"  nice  as  ninepence,"  "  to  lie  by  the 
legend,"  its  importance  is  most  curious. 

The  reader  must  have  been  struck  with 
the  vigor  of  Shakespeare's  prose  dialogues. 
Let  him  look  over  any  one  scene,  and 
observe  the  gainful  use  of  a  conscious 
alliteration  often  of  the  better  kind. 

Spenser's  dedication  of  his  "Hymns" 
to  the  countesses  may  furnish  us  with  an 
instance  bordering  closely  on  the  objec- 
tionable ;  "...  do  rather  sucke  out  pot- 
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son  to  their  strong  passion  than  honey  to 
their  honest  d&Wghi.^^ 

Sir  John  Cheek,  quoted  in  Ben  Jonson's 
"  Grammar,"  will  serve  as  a  climax  :  — 

Who  can  persuade,  where  treason  is  above 
reason,  and  might  above  right ;  and  it  is  had 
for  lawful,  whatever  is  lustful ;  and  commo- 
tioners  are  better  than  commissioners;  and 
common  woe  is  named  common-wealth  ? 

If  the  last  example  is  not  offensive 
enough,  we  furnish  another  from  William 
Prynne's  "Terrible  Outcry  against  the 
loitering  exalted  Prelates,  etc.,"  1641 :  — 

They  are  so  troubled  with  lordly  living,  they 
be  so  placed  in  palaces,  couched  in  courts, 
ruffling  in  their  rents,  daunting  in  their  do- 
minions, burdened  with  embassages,  pamper- 
ing of  their  panches,  like  a  monke  that  maketh 
his  jubilie,  munching  in  their  mangers,  and 
moyling  in  their  gay  manours  and  mansions, 
and  so  troubled  with  loitering  in  the  Lord- 
ships, that  they  cannot  attend  it  (to  wit,  preach- 
ing). 

But  apart  from  this  foolish  playing  upon 
words,  let  us  assure  the  reader  that  legiti- 
mate and  beautiful  alliteration  abounds  in 
modern  prose.  Let  him  take  any  one  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  exquisite  descriptive  pages, 
and  he  will  discover,  if  he  will  try,  that 
much  of  its  beauty,  yea,  many  of  its  ideas, 
are  due  to  alliteration  alone.  It  would 
even  be  easy  to  lay  down  certain  peculiar 
laws  of  harmony,  which  Mr.  Ruskin's 
alliteration  unconsciously  observes.  In 
the  following  extracts  we  will  only  put  in 
italics  those  words  which  we  think  are 
suggested  to  the  writer  by  alliteration  :  — 

.  .  .  No  irost'ploughed,  dust-encumbered 
paths  of  ancient  glaciers  fret  the  soft  Jura 
pastures;  no  splintered  heaps  of  ruin  break  the 
fair  ranks  of  its  forests  ;  no  pale,  defied,  and 
furious  rivers  rend  their  rude  and  changeful 
way  among  her  rocks.  (/>,  r,  and  f  are  the 
key  letters.) 

.  .  .  'The  shuddering  iris  stoops  in  tremulous 
stillness  over  all,  fading  and  flushing  alter- 
nately with  the  choking  spray  and  shattered 
sunshine.  .  .  , 

...  It  is  not  redeemed  from  desertfiess,  but 
unrestrained  in  fruitfulness  —  a  generous  land, 
bright  with  capricious  plenty,  and  laughing 
from  vale  to  vale  iny?//v^/ fulness.  .  .  . 

The  reader  will  say  these  are  chosen 
extracts  :  the  rest,  then,  shall  all  be  chosen 
from  the  same  half-page  : 

Such  precipices  are  among  the  most  impres- 
sive .  .  . 

...  in  many  spots  inaccessible  with  safety  .  .  . 

.  .  .  gather  after  every  fall  into  darker 
frowns  .  .  . 

.  .  .  forever  incapable  of  comfort  or  of  heal- 
ing from  herb  or  flower  ... 


...  no  motion  but  theii  own  mortal  shi-vex- 
ing  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  wandering  hither  and  thither  among 
their  walls  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  shriek  of  a  bird  that  flits  near  the 
face  of  them  .  .  . 

.  .  .  waste  of  weary  precipice,  darkening 
five  (?)  thousand  feet  of  the  blue  depth  of 
heaven  .  ,  . 

In  fact  Mr.  Ruskin  goes  too  far.  Let 
the  reader  once  perceive  the  trick,  and  it 
spoils  his  pleasure. 

Some  examples  of  alliteration  have  been 
pointed  out  in  Greek  verse.  They  are 
scarcely  worth  a  passing  word.  Allitera- 
tion would  be  superfluous  in  Greek.  The 
rhythm  of  the  Greek  metres  has  a  music 
of  its  own,  so  clear  and  so  sustained,  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  language,  that  alliter- 
ation, if  it  were  made  use  of,  would  be  lost. 
Whenever  we  find  an  example,  it  is  rather 
accidental  than  real.  It  is  rather  pro- 
duced by  the  unintentional  reaction  of 
similar  sounds,  consequent  upon  the  mere 
arrangement  of  necessary  words,  than 
constructed,  even  unconsciously,  upon  any 
secret  law  of  harmony.  Substitute  other 
letters  for  the  alliterating  letters,  and  you 
will  find  you  lose  little. 

Latin  alliteration  calls  for  more  notice, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  digress  into  this 
field  for  a  moment.  The  Greek  metres 
transferred  to  the  Latin,  become  tamer. 
So  they  become  sensitive,  like  the  English, 
though  in  a  less  delicate  degree,  to  the 
influence  of  alliteration.  Yet  even  here, 
the  smoother  and  more  polished  the  Latin 
is,  the  more  nearly  is  alliteration  excluded. 
It  occupies  but  an  anomalous  position  ;  it 
exerts  but  an  equivocal  influence.  In 
proportion  as  Latin  is  finished  Latin,  the 
slighter  is  the  influence  of  alliteration 
upon  it,  the  more  sparing  must  be  its  em- 
ployment ;  only  as  the  Latin  becomes 
rugged  or  artificial  is  the  alliteration  ser- 
viceable or  appropriate.  Thus  in  Virgil 
or  Ovid  alliteration  is  sparingly  found  ;  in 
Lucretius  and  Catullus  it  comes  more 
prominently  forward. 

In  the  best  Latin,  whenever  we  find,  as 
we  occasionally  do,  a  graceful  instance,  it 
will  often  be  observable  that  the  alliterat- 
ing sounds  fall  at  natural  pauses  of  the 
lines,  due  to  the  sense  or  rhythm:  here, 
because  they  do  not  so  much  interrupt  a 
smooth  flow,  as  help  to  produce  a  desira- 
ble rest,  they  are  neither  inharmonious 
nor  useless.  Here  is  a  fair  specimen  from 
Ovid:  — 

Haec  ego,  quod  voci  deerat, //angore,  re^/e- 
bam. 
Verb^xd^  cum  verb\%  wixta  fuere  weis. 
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The  pentameter  bears  the  alliteration 
more  easily,  because  more  artificial.  The 
next  specimen  exhibits  the  best  allitera- 
tion which  smooth  Latin  admits  of  —  an 
unexceptionable  instance :  — 

Fraxinus  in  sylvis/ulcherrima,/inus  in  hortis, 
/'o/ulus  in  fluviis. 

All  the  ^'s  are  at  natural  pauses.  In 
truth,  the  entire  reason  of  the  failure  of 
alliteration  in  Latin  is  the  fact  that  the 
language  seldom  admits  of  particular  syl- 
lables becoming  prominent.  But  some- 
times the  undersound  of  a  quiet  allitera- 
tion is  not  unpleasant  :  as  in  admonitura 
Tnei J  praecipitata  toi'o ;  consistere  certa. 
In  the  Horatian  metres,  where  the  pauses 
of  the  feet  are  more  defined,  the  allitera- 
tion is  sometimes  graceful  :  — 

iVil/ic/is  /imidus  «avi/a/uppibus. 

So,  indeed,  in  Virgil  at  times  :  — 

Quae  ne  monstra/ii/a/eren^ur  /alia  Troes 
jDelati  in  portus  neu  litora  rt'/ra  sub/rent, 
Neptunus  z/entis  implevit  z/ela  secundis 
Atque  /ugam  dedit   et  praeter   z/ada  yervida 
z/exit. 

The  mere  recurrence  of  a  letter  is  not 
alliteration.  Notice  the  ^'s,  /'s,  ^''s,  and 
;/'s  we  have  left  unmarked. 

Observe  how  Virgil  uses  alliteration  to 
add  weight  to  the  final  line  of  a  poem :  — 

Inci/e, /arve /uer  ;  ^ui  non  risere /arentes, 
Nee  ^eus  hunc  mensa,  ofea  «ec  o^igwata  irubili 
est. 

Catullus's  hexameters,  as  older,  are 
more  rugged  than  those  of  his  successors. 
Then,  besides,  he  uses  tripping  metres. 
Lucretius  is  most  uncouth  of  all,  with 
his  heavy  lines,  labored  and  rude.  Accord- 
ingly, alliteration  often  has  considerable 
power  to  assist  them. 

Lucretius  is  almost  as  persevering  as 
Spenser  in  making  his  noun  alliterate 
with  its  epithet ;  but  he  rises  to  easy 
grace  only  occasionally.  His  pages  are 
crowded  with  such  instances  as  ininaci 
murmure,  corpora  caeca^  validis  cum  viri- 
bus.  In  four  cases  alliteration  lends  him 
the  same  good  aid  which  it  affords  to  En- 
glish—  the  same  in  kind,  at  least,  if  not 
in  degree  —  as  when  a  pause  is  desirable  : 

Z>uctores  Danaum,  a^electi,  prima  virorum ; 

when  the  alliterating  words  are  placed  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
but  connected  in  sense  :  — 

6'trataque  jam  volgi  pedibus  detrita  viarum 
6'axea  conspicimus ; 

when  there  is  a  weak  point  which  needs 
strength:  — 


J/u/a  mttn  /erram  genibus  submissa  pe/ebat ; 

when^the  alliterating  sound  begins  a  new 
line,  and  so  links  it  to  the  previous  one: 

.  .  .  nee  lucida  tela  t/iei 
Z>iscutiant. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice,  in  pass- 
ing, the  old  "alliterative  metre,"  at  one 
period  much  used  in  England,  which  came 
in  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  derived  it 
from  the  Icelanders.  It  ran  along  after 
this  fashion :  — 

All  robed  in  russet  (  I  roamed  about, 
All  a  summer  season,  |  to  seek  Dowell. 

Each  line  consisted  of  two  parts,  and 
was  required  to  contain  the  same  sound 
as  least  three  times.  In  the  Icelandic 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  these  two  parts 
formed  a  couplet,  which  seems  in  English 
to  have  been  written  in  one  line,  as  the 
specimen  given  above,  only  to  save  space, 
and  always  with  a  dividing  mark  in  the 
oldest  manuscripts.  The  longest  extant 
poem  in  this  metre  is  "  Pierce  Plowman's 
Vision."  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
metre  would  not  be  destroyed  by  remov- 
ing the  alliteration,  which  rather  aids  the 
musical  effect  than  of  itself  produces  it. 
Gradually,  as  rhyme  was  added,  the  allit- 
erative element  fell  into  disuse,  though 
the  metre  was  retained.  Compare  with  it 
the  French  heroic  measure. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  reader  to 
analyze  the  music  of  a  favorite  passage,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  in  what  the  music 
consists?  The  natural  impression  is  that 
the  main  effect  is  produced  by  uniformity 
of  rhythm,  and  regular  fall  of  accent.  The 
truth  is  really  the  reverse  of  this.  Hence 
is  explained  how  a  monotonous  reader 
seldom  succeeds  in  bringing  out  the  music 
of  a  passage.  Even  the  classical  hex- 
ameters would  be  intolerable,  if  their  dac- 
tyls and  spondees  followed  each  other  in 
a  prescribed  order.  But  the  English  lan- 
guage, scarcely  conscious  of  true  quantity 
and  metrical  feet,  ever  oppressed  with 
harsh-sounding  combinations  of  conso- 
nants and  abrupt  finals,  is  thrown  upon 
other  resources.  In  its  lighter  strains  it 
finds  much  of  what  is  needful  in  the  tink- 
ling of  rhyme;  but  in  its  more  severe 
forms  of  expression  the  music  is  sought 
in  variety  of  rhythm  rather  than  monotony, 
in  irregular  fall  of  accent,  in  subtle  ar- 
rangement of  pauses.  Not  allowed  a  con- 
tinuous, smooth  flow,  it  still  produces  a 
new  sort  of  harmony  out  of  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  weak  lines  and  strong, 
smooth   and   harsh.      Many   lines   which 
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critics  tauntingly  point  to  as  weak  are  in 
their  places  and  doing  their  work.  We 
remember  hearing  stigmatized  as  a  weak 
line  the  line  in  Tennyson's  "  Mariana,"  — 

She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven. 

So  it  is  —  touchingly  weak,  like  a  child's 
hand. 

Our  meaning  will  appear  more  plainly 
if  we  take  an  example  :  — 

Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song  ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  ; 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some  war   with   reremice   for   their  leathern 

wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves   coats ;   and   some, 

keep  back 
The  clamorous   6wl,   that   nightly  hoots   and 

wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits  —  sing  me  now  asleep  ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

The  first  line  begins  the  paragraph  with 
considerable  spirit.  The  second  hurries 
on,  and  only  pauses  at  the  end.  The 
third  keeps  up  the  emphasis  bravely. 
The  fourth  labors  to  keep  it  up.  The 
fifth  leans  heavily  half-way,  and  balances 
the  whole  paragraph  with  three  contigu- 
ous words,  not  one  of  which  you  can  ut«ter 
rapidly,  if  you  make  the  attempt.  Again 
the  stream  continues,  but  rests  at  spirits, 
after  calling  to  its  aid  an  extra  syllable  in 
line  six.  Making  one  more  effort  to  con- 
tinue, it  draws  up  abruptly  at  asleep ;  and 
so  ripples  on  resignedly  to  its  end,  with- 
out a  single  distinct  accent;  beautifully 
for  the  sound,  though  rather  too  pettishly 
for  the  sense. 

Such  being  the  rhythmical  construction 
of  much  of  English  verse,  it  will  easily  be 
seen  how  important  a  part  alliteration 
may  be  made  to  play  in  it.  If  a  sentence 
requires  breaking  up,  alliteration  will  as- 
sist in  drawing  the  emphasis  to  appropri- 
ate places.  If  a  pause  is  too  harsh,  allit- 
eration will  help  to  smooth  its  harshness, 
or  relieve  it  by  creating  an  additional 
pause.  It  may  be  made  useful  to  add 
strength  to  a  line  by  producing  easy  em- 
phasis, or  to  add  ease  by  a  glib  smooth- 
ness. Also,  what  it  can  do  for  a  line,  it 
will  do,  on  a  larger  scale,  for  a  sentence. 
Carrying  often  some  one  sound,  or  several 
sounds,  latently,  through  an  intricate  par- 
agraph, it  will  link  the  whole  together 
with  a  secret  harmony,  seldom  distinctly 
apprehended,  but  always  felt.  And  be- 
sides all  these  uses,  like  the  green  ivy 
leaves,  which  cooled  the  brows  of  the 
ancients,  it  is  beautiful  as  well. 

A  line  is  weighted  by  pauses,  by  broad 
vowel  sounds,  or  accumulation  of  conso- 
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nants.  We  have  shown  how  alliteration 
is  valuable  to  produce  or  regulate  the  first, 
how  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  ease  or 
smooth  the  latter.  The  passage  quoted 
above  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  these 
assertions. 

The  whole  music  of  the  paragraph  is 
linked  together  by  the  latent  sound  of  k. 
You  find  it  in  coine^  kill,  twice  in  cankers^ 
in  musk,  coats,  keep,  clamorotis,  and  lastly 
in  quaint.  In  the  third  line  a  pause  is 
produced  by  the  alliteration  of  kill  with 
cajikers,  which  balances  the  hard  word 
cankers,  while  the  rapidity  of  the  k  sound 
keeps  the  pause  light.  But  when  a  heavy 
oause  is  needed,  and  presently  produced 
By  three  compact  words,  small  elves  coats, 
then  the  /'s  alliterate,  to  take  off  the 
harshness.  If  you  try  any  other  heavy 
word  in  the  place  of  elves,  the  difference 
will  be  very  perceptible. 

Much  of  this  may  seem  fanciful.  Let 
us  repeat,  we  are  not  by  any  means  sup- 
posing a  knowledge,  in  the  poet,  of  these 
minutiae.  We  are  merely  analyzing  the 
harmony  produced,  mainly  unconsciously, 
by  a  musical  mind,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
the  cause  from  the  effect;  much  as  you 
would  pull,  for  once,  to  j>ieces  a  flower,  to 
count  the  stamens  or  petals.  Nor  is  the 
inquiry  useless.  For  the  one  flower  you 
spoil,  the  rest  become  more  charming. 

Alliteration  of  vowels  is  very  subordi- 
nate. Vowels  either  produce  sounds  too 
perfect,  or  are  lost  in  the  sounds  of  the 
consonants.  But  at  times  the  alliteration 
of  a  vowel,  repeated  after  a  short  interval, 
produces  a  beautiful  effect.  It  will  gen- 
erally, but  not  always,  be  a  long  vowel. 
Its  occurrence  is  uncommon.  No  arti- 
ficial skill  could  produce  a  true  instance, 
but  only  the  unconscious  mind-music.  In 
an  ordinary  line,  which  is  only  intended 
to  flow  regularly  through  its  allotted  lim- 
its, it  might  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that 
the  same  vowel  sound  should  not  be  re- 
peated, or  the  line  will  be  broken  and 
unmusical,  and  its  even  flow  interrupted. 

The  little  thing  would  weep  itself  to  sleep 

is  a  line  deficient  in  harmony ;  it  is  cut  in 
two,  as  it  were,  and  would  be  intolerable 
in  rhymed  verse. 

Not  that  I  would  be  thought  an  admirer 
of  the  critical  acumen  of  Karl  Else, 
who  would  change  to  smell  {Athenceum, 
March  12,  1881)  the  last  word  in  Shake- 
speare's line :  — 

And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging 
sweet. 

Or  again  — 
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With  silken  sail  and  cedar  oar  {Tennyson) 

would  be  ruined  if  the  same  vowel  sound 
were  repeated.  But  when  a  line  needs 
weighting  for  any  reason,  as,  for  instance, 
to  wind  up  a  sentence,  the  judicious  repe- 
tition of  a  long  vowel,  in  immediate  se- 
quence, introduces  the  subtlest  kind  of 
alliteration.  Two  finer  lines  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  English  language  than 
those  of  Milton,  — 

May  thy  billows  roll  ashore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore. 

The  /^'s  and  the  /'s  have  fair  work  to  do, 
and  that  wonderful  letter  r  still  more ; 
but  the  crowning  effect  is  produced  by  the 
repetition  of  o. 

So,  Shelley  :  — 

And  up  through  the  rifts 

Of  the  rainbow  clifts 

They  passed  to  their  Dorian  home. 

It  will  be  well  to  illustrate  the  previous 
remarks,  and  easier  to  point  out  several 
minor  peculiarities  of  alliteration,  by  a  few 
examples. 

Begin  with  an  unusual  alliteration,  from 
Vaughan  :  — 

O  ^oly  ^ope  and  ^igh  humility, 
^igh  as  the  //eavens  above  ! 

This  expresses  longing,  but  is  somewhat 
trying. 

Hear  Robert  Browning,  for  the  sake  of 
his  versatility,  and  for  the  especial  reason 
that  his  English  could  dispense  with  allit- 
eration, if  any  English  could  :  — 

And  /ay  it/br  show  on  theykiry-cupped, 
El/-need/ed  mzX  of  jwoss  ; 

a  dainty  specimen,  both  in  the  four  f^ 
and  two  /«'s. 

Or,  again,  a  wonderful  piece  of  modula- 
tion :  — 

C/eon,  the/oet  (from  the  s/rink/ed  is/es, 

Zi/y  on  /i/y,  that  o'er/ace  the  sea, 

And  /augh   their  /ride,  when  the  /ight  wave 

/is/s  "Greece"), 
To  PiQt\xs>  in  his  Tyranny,  much  hea/th. 

Again,  Shelley,  most  rhythmical  of 
poets :  — 

The  winds  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes, 
The  ^ees  on  the  ^ells  of  thyme, 

The  ^irds  on  the  myrtle  Pushes, 
The  cica/e  a^ove  in  the  /ime. 

And  the  /izard  <5e/ow  in  the  grass, 

Were  as  si/ent  as  ever  old  Tmo/us  was, 

Zij-t'ning  to  my  jweet  pipings. 

First  two  r's,  then  a  multitude  of  <5's  and 
/'s.  Especially  notice  how  exquisitely  the 
/  in  lime  is  caught  up  by  lizard^  and  again 
by  lisfning. 
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Shakespeare  will  show  us  how  his  songs 
are  made  :  — 


Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 


or 


Philomel,  with  melody 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby  : 
Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby;  luUa,  lulla,  lullaby  : 

Never  harm. 

Nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So,  good-night,  with  lullaby. 

Two  »/'s  in  line  one  ;  two  j's  in  line  two, 
which  sound  spell  picks  up ;  nigh,  echoing 
the  numerous  ;?'s  ;  the  /  in  lady  especially 
to  be  remarked. 

And,  for  Spenser  —  if  alliteration  could 
be  annihilated  in  "The  Fairy  Queen," 
that  work  of  genius,  chiefly  from  its  slow 
march  of  line,  would  become  almost  un- 
readable. Much  of  its  alliteration  cannot 
be  conceived  to  be  unconscious.  Almost 
every  stanza  is  kept  together  by  some  one 
letter  threading  through  it,  and  binding 
the  nine  lines  in  one  harmonious  bond. 
Seldom  we  have  an  epithet  but  it  alliter- 
ates with  its  noun  ;  and  the  final  line, 
which  requires  sustained  strength,  gen- 
erally acquires  it  by  help  of  our  art. 

We  need  not  delay  to  multiply  instances. 
Take  the  second  stanza,  and  from  one 
learn  almost  all :  — 

Anid  on  his  breast  a  ^loodie  cross  he  boxty 

The  ^ear  remembrance  of  his  ^ying  Lord, 
For  whose  jweet  Jake  that  glorious  c^adge  he 
wore, 

And  ^ead,  as  living,  ever  him  a^/ored  : 
Upon  his  j-hield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  joveraine  /^ope,  which  in  his  //elp  he 
/^ad. 
Right  faithful,  true  he  was  in  a^eed  and  ze/ord ; 

But  of  his  cheer  ^/id  j-eem  too  solemn  jad  ; 
Yet  nothing  ^id  he  </red,  but  ever  was  y^rad. 

Notice  how  rtfruns  throughout,  and  how 
the  last  line  is  sustained  by  it.  The  only 
excuse  for  so  much  formal  alliteration,  is 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Spenserian 
stanza  well  together  without  it.  It  must 
either  employ  alliteration,  or  move  quickly, 
as  in  Shelley.  Recall  the  stanza  of  By- 
ron, commencing 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

and  trace  the  letter  b  through  it. 

But  if  we  pass  over  something  in  itself 
blameworthy,  because  of  its  utility,  no 
leniency  can  be  extended  to  this  sort  of 
thing:  — 

Ne  breast  of  baser  birth  doth  thee  embrace ; 

nor  this :  — 
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The  silver  swan  doth  sing  before  his  dying  day, 
As  she  that  feels  the  deep  delight  that  is  in 
death  ; 

in  the  same  page  with  which  we  find  the 
curious  note,  "  I  think  this  playin;^  with 
the  letter  be  rather  2i  fault  than  ^ifigttre'^ 
I  cannot  spare  the  reader  a  handful  of 
quotations  from  Herrick,  perhaps  the  dain- 
tiest of  English  singers  :  — 

Making  a  carcanet  of  maiden  flowers. 

Lilies  will  languish,  violets  will  wither, 

And  keep  a  fast  2iX\d.  fimeral  together, 

If  Sappho  droop,  daisies  will  open  never  .  .  . 

Nor  that  fine  worm  that  does  inter 
Herself  i'  the  silken  sepulchre. 

O  pious  priestess,  make  a  peace  for  us. 

In  barge  with  boughs  and  rushes  beautified. 

When  the  spirit  fills 
The  fantastic  pannicles. 

Hush'd  be  all  things,  no  noise  here 
But  the  toning  of  a  tear. 
Or  a  sigh  of  such  as  bring 
Cowslips  for  her  covering. 

Now  let  us  examine  a  few  specimens 
from  the  Laureate's  verses.  No  poet 
manages  his  alliteration  more  ably  than 
Tennyson  ;  no  poet  vk'ould  lose  more  by 
the  use  of  it  being  denied  him.  Indeed, 
the  more  musical  the  poet,  the  oftener  we 
shall  find  him  offending. 

Begin  with  his  first  words  :  — 

Where  Claribel  low-lieth 

The  breezes  pause  and  die, 

Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall : 

But  the  solemn  oak-tree  sigheth  .  .  . 

Observe  eight  sounds  of  /  in  four  lines, 
and  the  s's  in  the  last,  the  third  line  being 
the  best  modulated. 
Turn  the  page  :  — 

Airy,  fairy  Lilian  ! 
Flitting,  fairy  Lilian ! 

YitxQ flitting  would  never  have  occurred 
to  the  poet's  mind,  but  for  \)\t  f  \n  fairy j 
yet  it  contains  the  idea  of  the  poem. 
Try  "The  Princess  :"~ 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  : 
Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest : 
Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 
Under  the  silver  moon  : 

where  the  s  in  west  must  be  allowed  its 
share  in  the  general  sibilation.  Or,  "In 
Memoriam : "  — 

And  balmy  drops  in  summer  dark 
Slide  from  the  bosom  of  the  stars. 

Who  can  say  where  the  charm  lies  ? 
Where,  but  in  the  two  (J's,  the  two  ^'s,  the 


j-'s,  and  the  three  broad  rt's,  with  their 
soothing  exquisite  calm  ?  Or,  "  Maud  :  "  — 

Out  he  walked  when  the  wind  like  a  broken 
worldling  wailed, 

weighted  —  too  heavily  —  with  five  -ze/'s. 

Maud,  the  beloved  of  my  mother,  the  moon- 
faced darling  of  all, 

where  we  have  to  thank  the  m  for  giving 
us  the  expressive  word  moon-faced.  Or, 
once  more  :  — 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways. 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

What  with  ^'s,  /'s,  <5's,  and  the  softer  but 
smoother  sound/,  you  hear  the  music  of 
the  brook  as  plainly  over  the  gravel,  as 
you  would  if  you  leaned,  as  I  have,  on  a 
certain  little  bridge,  near  which  the  Lau- 
reate's youth  was  dreamed  away. 

Lastly,  the  "  Idylls,"  lest  our  poet  should 
be  said  to  have  outgrown  a  trivial  art  :  — 

It  is  the  /ittle  rift  within  the  /ute, 

That  by-and-bye  will  wake  the  wusic  m\xit  j 

where  the  recurrence  of  u  is  especially  to 
be  noted :  — 

The  /ittle  rift,  within  the  /over's  /ute  : 
Or  IxVCiQ  pitted  speck  in  garner'd  fruit : 

which  word  pitted,  so  finely  graphic,  so 
daintily  pathetic,  is  entirely  due  to  the  p 
in  speck. 

Milton  should  not  be  omitted,  and  with 
him  we  conclude.  Consider  his  blank 
verse  :  — 

Of  man's /irst  d\%obed\^x\ZQ  and  theyruit 
Of  that/br^i^(3'en  txee  whose  mor/al  /aste 
Z?rought  ^eath  into  the  ze/orld,  and  all  our  7f/oe, 
W\i\i  loss  of  Eden. 

Notice  how  the  final  word  picks  up  the 
(?'s  and  d^&. 

Take  a  rhymed  passage:  — 

Bring  the  rathe /rimrose  that  forsaken  dies, 

The  /u7?ed  crow-^foe,  and/aleyessamine. 
The  white /ink  and  the/ansyyireak'd  with  yet, 

The  glowing  violet. 
The  musk-rose  and  the  well-attired  te/ood-3ine, 
Wiih.  cowslips  ze/an  that  hang  the  /ensive 
head. 
And  every yiower  that  sa^  em3roi</ery  wears : 

^id  Amaranthus  all  his  (beauty  shed, 
And  ^a^a^/illiesyill  their  cups  with  /ears. 

To  s/rew  the  /aureat  hearse  where  Zycid  /ies. 
Fox  so  to  interpose  a  /ittle  ease, 

Zet  our  /rail  thoughts  ^ally  withy^lse  sur- 
mise. 

This  passage  illustrates  nearly  every 
point  in  our  argument.  In  Todd's  "  Mil- 
ton," the  line, 

Sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks, 
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is  honored  by  T.  Warton  with  a  learned 
note.  Classic  quotations  in  abundance 
do  their  utmost  to  show  that  there  is  no 
tradition  of  lilies  on  the  banks  of  Ladon. 
Alliteration  whispers  the  secret. 

Once  more  —  one  instance  out  of  many 
of  the  poet  caught  in  the  act,  as  any  one 
who  examines  the  various  readings  of 
Milton's  manuscript  at  Cambridge,  may 
discover.     He  had  written, — 

And  from  the  leaves  brush  off  the  evil  dew ; 

but  he  drew  his  pen  through  leaves^  and 
wrote  boughs. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the  value 
of  alliteration,  the  beauty,  the  fascination 
of  it;  we  have,  we  think,  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  case  for  the  poet,  who  is 
not  abashed  to  be  found  in  such  excellent 
company. 

The  danger  and  the  snare  of  the  art,  it 
must  be  admitted,  we  have  passed  too 
lightly  over.  T.  Ashe. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
A   NEW   AID   TO   THRIFT. 

It  is  worth  the  while  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  thrift  to  consider 
the  novel  arrangements  which  have  lately 
been  made  by  the  post-office  for  facili- 
tating the  purchase  of  small  annuities  and 
policies  of  insurance.  The  efforts  of  the 
government  to  bring  this  species  of  pro- 
vision for  old  age  and  for  wife  and  child 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  small 
means  have  not  hitherto  met  with  con- 
spicuous success.  The  Post-Office  Sav- 
ings' Bank,  started  in  1861,  has  advanced 
in  popular  favor  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  less  than  twenty-five  years  it  has  be- 
come the  depository  of  about  ;^4o,ooo,ooo, 
and  has  secured  as  a  customer  one  out  of 
every  ten  persons  in  England  and  Wales. 
In  1864  the  experiment  of  using  the  post- 
office  machinery  to  promote  saving  habits 
was  repeated  with  reference  to  annuities 
and  insurance.  The  postmaster-general 
was  authorized  to  effect  insurances  in 
sums  varying  from  £2.0  to  ;{^ioo,  and  to 
grant  annuities  of  ^50  or  less.  Singu- 
larly enough,  this  second  experiment  has 
hitherto  been  a  comparative  failure.  Im- 
mediate annuities  have  been  granted  at 
the  rate  of  between  seven  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  a  year,  but  not  more  than 
fifty  deferred  annuities  have  been  pur- 
chased each  year  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system,  and  less  than  four 
hundred   policies   of    insurance.      When 


these  figures  are  compared  either  with  the 
millions  in  which  the  Savings'  Bank  rec- 
ords deal,  or  with  the  huge  transactions 
of  such  associations  as  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  post-office  annuity  and  insurance  sys- 
tem has,  for  some  reason,  failed  to  meet 
the  public  requirements.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Fawcett  would 
be  long  at  the  post-office  without  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
comparative  failure.  In  1882,  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  post- 
master general,  and  the  suggestions  em- 
bodied in  their  report  became  the  subject 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  same  year.  To 
this  act  effect  has  now  been  given  by  the 
issue  of  new  tables  and  regulations,  and 
the  amended  system  came  into  operation 
early  last  month. 

By  the  new  act,  the  minimum  limits 
previously  existing  in  the  case  of  insur- 
ances and  annuities  have  been  abolished, 
and  the  maximum  for  an  annuity  has  been 
raised  from  £^^0  to  ^100.  The  restric- 
tions as  to  age  have  been  relaxed ;  an  an- 
nuity may  now  be  purchased  on  any  life 
above  five,  and  an  insurance  on  any  life 
above  eight,  the  amount,  however,  not 
exceeding  ;^5  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen. 
But  the  most  important  change  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  and  adopted  by 
the  government  (a  change  which  is  dCie  to 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Cardin,  an  able  and 
energetic  official  of  the  post-office),  is  the 
transaction  of  insurance  and  annuity  busi- 
ness, not  only  through  the  post  office,  but 
through  the  Post-Office  Savings'  Bank. 
This  may  not  at  first  sight  strike  any  one 
as  a  very  fruitful  expedient,  but  a  few 
words  will  make  the  character  of  the 
change  and  its  importance  clear.  Hith- 
erto a  person  wishing  to  insure  his  life  or 
to  buy  an  annuity  has  had  to  choose  one 
of  about  two  thousand  post-offices  at 
which  to  pay  his  premiums  and  to  trans- 
act business.  If  he  left  the  part  of  the 
country  where  this  office  was  situated 
troublesome  formalities  had  to  be  gone 
through  before  the  account  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  more  convenient  place.  In 
future  there  will  be  no  such  restriction. 
The  purchaser  of  an  annuity  or  policy 
will,  from  the  time  he  makes  his  first  pay- 
ment, become  a  depositor  in  the  Savings' 
Bank.  An  account  will  be  opened  in  his 
name,  and  he  may  henceforth  use  any 
of  the  seven  thousand  post-offices  where 
savings'  bank  business  is  conducted  for 
the  payment  of  his  instalments  or  premi- 
ums.    Further,  he  will  not  be  obliged  to 
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make  his  payments  at  any  fixed  time. 
He  may  pay  in  his  spare  cash  when  and 
how  he  likes,  only  taking  care  that  at  the 
time  the  payment  for  his  annuity  or  insur- 
ance becomes  due  he  has  money  enough 
standing  to  his  account  to  make  good  the 
requisite  amount.  The  application  of  the 
sum  to  the  payment  of  the  premium  will 
be  effected  by  the  post-office  without  any 
trouble  to  him.  He  will,  in  fact,  be  in 
the  position  of  a  man  who  has  given  an 
order  to  his  banker  to  draw  on  his  account 
for  an  annual  subscription  to  a  club  or 
charity,  and  he  will  have  the  advantage 
of  a  bank  with  branches  in  every  village 
of  any  size  throughout  the  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  union  of  insurance 
with  Savings'  Bank  business  will  act  as  an 
advertisement  of  the  facilities  offered  by 
the  post-office.  Every  Savings'  Bank  de- 
posit book  will  contain  a  notice  of  the 
leading  rules  as  to  annuities  and  life  in- 
surance, and  thus,  as  new  accounts  are 
opened  or  new  books  issued  on  old  ac- 
counts, the  system  will  gradually  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  enormous 
clientele  oi  the  Savings'  Bank,  —  a  body 
of  more  than  three  million  persons. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  in  one  of  his  recent 
speeches,  instanced  some  striking  exam- 
ples of  the  extent  to  .vvhich  very  slight 
efforts  by  way  of  saving  in  youth  will 
afford  substantial  assistance  in  old  age. 
A  lad  of  fifteen  is  commonly  in  the  receipt 
of  weekly  wages  varying  from  \os.  up- 
wards. To  put  aside  a  penny  a  week  is  a 
quite  imperceptible  sacrifice.  But  by  such 
a  minute  act  of  saving,  continued  through 
life  till  the  age  of  sixty,  an  annuity  of  £i 
IDS,  will  be  secured  at  that  age.  Thus 
each  penny  a  week  saved  will  bring  \s,  a 
week  in  old  age.  Savings'  banks  do  not 
receive  less  than  is.  at  a  time  ;  but  the 
stamp  slips  introduced  a  few  years  since 
are  received  as  deposits,  and  hence  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  put  a  \d.  stamp  on 
the  slip  each  week,  and  to  take  the  slip  to 
the  bank  when  full.  Saving  habits  could 
hardly  be  made  more  easy.  Of  course,  a 
more  considerable  act  of  saving  will  re- 
ceive a  proportionately  greater  reward. 
\i  I  J.  a  week  is  saved  from  fifteen  to  six- 
ty, instead  of  \d.^  the  annuity  payable  will 
be  ;^3o  —  a  very,  solid  support  in  declining 
years.  Take  another  class  of  cases.  A 
governess  can  obtain  employment  much 
more  easily  between  twenty  and  fifty  than 
after  fifty.  If,  during  her  best  years,  she 
puts  by  IS,  a  week,  she  will  secure  at  fifty 
an  annuity  of  ;^i8  a  year.  The  annuity 
of  a  man  making  the  same  saving  will  be 
£2\\    the    average   longevity  being    not 
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quite  so  great,  and  the  tables,  therefore, 
more  favorable.  And  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, it  is  to  be  remembered,  under  the 
new  scheme,  to  put  the  is.  into  a  stock- 
ing every  week  until  the  full  amount  of 
the  annual  instalment  is  made  up.  The 
amount  can  be  paid  into  the  Savings'  Bank 
at  the  nearest  money-order  office  weekly, 
or  at  any  times  most  convenient.  It  is 
something,  in  such  cases,  to  have  the  act 
of  self  denial  performed  once  for  all,  and 
the  money  put  out  of  reach,  instead  of 
lying  before  its  owner  always  temptingly 
offering  itself  to  be  spent.  The  act  of 
saving  may,  indeed,  be  made  almost  auto- 
matic. If  a  man  or  woman  of  twenty  has 
^20  deposited  in  the  savings'  bank,  the 
interest  of  this  sum  {\os.  a  year)  may,  by 
an  order  given  once  for  all,  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  an  annuity  or  insurance; 
and  thus,  without  any  further  action  on 
the  part  of  the  saver,  and  without  touch- 
ing the  capital,  an  annuity  of  ^5,  or  an 
assured  sum  of  about  ^iSi  "^^y  be  se- 
cured at  sixty.  If  the  ^20  is  invested  in 
government  stock  through  the  savings' 
bank,  the  interest  will  be  12^.  instead  of 
ro^.  annually,  and  the  annuity  or  insur- 
ance will  be  proportionately  larger;  and 
if  further  sums  are  added  to  the  _^2o  from 
time  to  time,  the  interest  of  these  may  be 
similarly  devoted,  and  the  result  still  fur- 
ther improved. 

On  the  whole,  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  system  of  insurance  would  not 
be  quite  so  attractive  as  that  of  deferred 
annuities,  the  sums  insured  by  small  sav- 
ings being  themselves  too  small  to  afford 
much  in  the  way  of  capital  to  those  for 
whom  the  insurant  desires  to  provide. 
The  figures  we  gave  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article  show,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  popular  view  ;  and  the  great 
success  of  the  Prudential  and  other  popu- 
lar insurance  companies  places  it  beyond 
doubt  that,  to  secure  even  so  small  a  sum 
as  ;^5  on  death,  is  a  desideratum  with  the 
wage-earning  class,  the  payment  of  fu- 
neral expenses  being  a  burden  vvhich  it  is 
thought  well  to  meet  by  such  means. 
The  new  government  tables  give  the  per-, 
son  wishing  to  insure,  a  choice  between 
various  methods.  He  may  adopt  the  or- 
dinary plan  of  securing  a  sum  at  death  by 
a  payment  throughout  life,  or  he  may  ar- 
range that  his  premiums  shall  cease  at 
sixty.  He  may,  on  the  other  hand,  secure 
payment  at  sixty  or  sooner  in  case  of 
death  ;  or,  if  he  likes  to  make  his  purchase 
by  a  single,  instead  of  an  annual  premium, 
he  may  secure  a  sum  at  death,  at  sixty,  or 
at  the  end  of  various  fixed  periods  from 
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ten  to  forty  years,  or  sooner  in  each  case 
in  the  event  of  death.  To  revert  to  the 
example  we  first  gave,  if  the  youth  of 
fifteen  devoted  his  penny  a  week  to  the 
purchase  of  an  insurance,  he  might  secure 
about  £\2  payable  at  death,  or  a  slightly 
less  sum  payable  at  sixty  or  sooner  in  the 
event  of  death.  Even  the  maximum  sum 
insurable,  ;^ioo,  might  be  secured  at 
death,  or  at  sixty  or  sooner  in  the  event 
of  death,  by  the  saving  of  so  small  a  sum 
as  Zd,  a  week  in  the  first  case,  and  9^.  in 
the  second. 

It  is  not  only  by  means  of  convenient 
tables  and  of  rare  banking  facilities  that 
provision  for  old  age  and  death  is  now 
made  easy  to  persons  of  small  means. 
Many  incidental  aids  have  recently  been 
extended  to  the  thrifty.  Thus,  by  an  act 
of  last  year  a  depositor  in  a  savings'  bank 
has  been  enabled  to  nominate  a  person  to 
receive  the  deposits  at  the  death  of  the 
depositor,  all  formalities  in  the  shape  of 
probate  or  letters  of  administration  being 
dispensed  with.  The  same  advantages 
are  now  extended  to  persons  insuring 
through  a  savings'  bank.  At  the  same 
time,  in  cases  where  it  is  still  necessary 
to  obtain  probate  or  letters  of  administra- 
tion, the  expense  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  case  of  small  amounts  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  act  of  1881.  But  per- 
haps the  greatest  aid  to  thrift  has  been 
supplied  by  the  Married  Women's  Prop- 
erty Acts.  It  is  notorious  that  women  of 
the  working  classes  are  more  prone  to 
save  than  men.  The  clear  and  decisive 
provisions  of  the  lord  chancellor's  act 
of  1882,  place  savings  made  by  married 
women  completely  out  of  their  husbands' 
power.  In  the  case  of  insurance,  in  par- 
ticular, a  married  woman  is  empowered 
to  effect  a  policy  upon  her  own  life  or  her 
husband's  for  her  separate  use,  that  is,  so 
that  the  policy  is  freed  from  the  claims  of 
her  husband's  creditors ;  and  any  husband 
or  wife  in  solvent  circumstances  may,  by 
a  simple  declaration,  settle  a  policy  on  his 
or  her  own  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  fam- 
ily, with  all  the  results  flowing  from  the 
ordinary  marriage  settlement.  Such  aids 
to  thrift  will  not,  of  course,  make  them- 
selves felt  immediately;  Englishmen  are 
proverbially  slow  to  enter  upon  new  ways. 
But  in  time  the  conjoint  effect  of  such 
legislation  must  be  felt;  and  one  may 
hope  that  more  and  more  money  will 
gradually  be  abstracted  from  the  pockets 
of  the  brewer  and  the  distiller,  to  the 
temporary  embarrassment  perhaps  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but  to  the 
lasting  profit  of  the  nation.. 
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Turning  over  a  pile  of  old  books  and 
papers  which  had  lain  snugly  in  a  garret 
of  an  old  English  manor-house  for  cen- 
turies, some  choice  treasures  of  MS.  rec- 
ords were  discovered,  and  also  some 
letters  which  appeared  to  have  but  little 
in  them  of  interest,  for  they  were  but  of 
recent  date,  compared  to  the  volumes  care- 
fully written  some  four  centuries  since; 
but  yet  on  running  through  them,  they 
brought  home  most  forcibly  the  wondrous 
change  in  social  life  that  this  century  has 
witnessed. 

The  principal  document  which  led  us 
back  into  the  home  life  of  i8oo,  was  the 
fragment  of  a  diary  started  by  a  young 
lady  on  January  ist  in  that  year.  The 
book  in  which  she  began,  with  probably  a 
fixed  resolve  to  enter,  day  by  day,  the 
great  events  of  her  life,  has  but  little  of 
the  dainty  appearance  of  a  lady's  pocket- 
book.  About  a  foot  square,  and  an  inch 
thick,  bound  in  stout  white  parchment, 
and  made  of  good,  stout,  strong  paper,  it 
looks  more  like  that  for  which  it  has  since 
for  a  time  been  used,  a  farmer's  account- 
book,  than  the  pet  companion  of  a  lady  in 
her  boudoir.  The  diary-keeping  appears 
to  have  been  an  after-thought,  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  book  is  occupied  by  a  col- 
lection of  recipes  copied  out  apparently 
for  the  owner  of  the  book,  as  only  a  few 
are  in  her  own  handwriting. 

Some  of  these  recipes  are  curious,  as 
"To  make  a  floating  island,"  "To  make 
walnut-water  for  bruises  and  cuts ;  "  this 
is  a  mild  remedy  and  not  particularly  un- 
pleasant; but  "An  approved  receipt  for  a 
cough,  in  either  young  or  old,"  is  sugges- 
tively unpleasant.  "Take  a  calf's  liver 
and  two  handfuls  of  chervil,  boil  them  in 
a  gallon  of  spring-water  to  a  quart,  then 
strain,  and  give  the  patient  a  coffee-cup 
full  every  morning  fasting,  and  every  night 
going  to  rest."  It  kindly  adds,  "If  their 
stomach  will  stand  it,  they  may  take  a 
little  at  noon,"  and,  perhaps  needlessly, 
enjoins,  "They  must  not  take  any  other 
medicine  whilst  under  this  course."  After 
this  it  is  pleasant  to  come  upon  "  To  make 
little  cakes  for  tea,"  which  has  a  cosy 
ring  about  it ;  and,  farther  on,  it  is  curious 
to  notice  how  nobility  descended  in  those 
days  to  petty  little  matters  concerning  the 
stomach.  The  last  recipe  but  one  is  that 
"  my  sister  uses  for  her  pickled  pork,  given 

by  Miss ,  whose  mother  got  it  from 

the  Duke  of  Somerset."     How  useful  the 

duke  would  have  been  in  the  butchering 

i  department  of  the  army  and  navy  stores ! 
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The  then  and  now  have  their  assimila- 
tions. 

After  the  recipes  comes  poetry.  The 
book  is  made  to  do  duty  as  an  album,  but 
most  of  the  pieces  are  written  by  the  fair 
owner  of  the  volume.  The  first  piece 
copied  is  by  "Charlotte  Smith,"  "in  uni- 
son with  my  own  feeling."  It  com- 
mences :  — 

Ah,  why  will  morning  with  officious  care  ; 

but  the  best  part  of  these  lines,  and  of 
those  that  follow,  are  generally  the  bits 
with  which  M.  VV.,  the  owner  of  the  book, 
endorses  all  the  melancholy  ideas  that  are 
told  in  rhymed  heroics;  such  as  in  the 
next  piece  she  places  at  the  head:  — 

"How  refreshing  sleep  is  to  the  miser- 
able none  but  the  wretched  know.  I  can 
speak  from  experience." 

The  diary  which  comes  farther  on  in 
the  book  hardly  gives  the  idea  of  a  wretch- 
ed woman,  but  from  it  may  leak  out  a 
cause  for  this  phrase.  Of  course  Miss 
Smith  writes  a  poem  "To  the  Moon." 
This  is  a  sad  complaint  of  Miss  Smith's 
sad  fate  ;  she  watches  the  moon's  shadow, 
although  there  is  no  sun  eclipse,  and  re- 
gardless of  a  "  Proctor  "  who  is  to  follow 
her,  yearns  to  be  released  from  here  to  live 
in  the  (dead  ashes  of  the)  moon.  This  sad 
and  forlorn  lady  who,  in  1800,  revels  in 
gaiety,  writes,  in  1799,  over  a  poem  on 
hope,  by  the  same  Miss  Smith,  "  Could  I 
now  feel  one  hope,  life  would  have 
charms  !  " 

All  the  usual  subjects  of  poets  are  dwelt 
upon  by  Miss  Smith.  Fortitude  she  hails 
as  a  "  Nymph  of  the  Rock,"  and  fancy  as 
a  "Queen  of  Shadows."  Farther  on  is 
copied  out  an  extract  from  Bidlake's  ser- 
mons on  a  good  conscience,  and  following 
this,  is  a  letter  of  six  or  seven  quarto 
pages,  written  by  a  servant  to  her  lover, 
and  given  to  him  immediately  after  her 
death. 

The  fragment  of  the  diary  itself  is  head- 
ed in  full,  "January  the  first,  1800." 
Without  any  shirking  the  matter,  here  is 
a  full  determination  to  commence  the 
century  by  keeping  a  diary,  and  the  first 
entry  reads:  "The  Miss  Greens  dined 
with  us;  we  had  a  fiddle  in  the  evening; 

sent  for  Miss and  her  brothers  Hugh 

and  Joe;  we  had  a  pleasant  dance;  did 
not  break  up  till  three  o'clock." 

On  the  next  day  the  frost  has  broken 
up  and  they  are  kept  within  doors,  but  on 
the  third  a  certain  John  and  his  sister 
call,  and  again  the  next  day,  and  on  the 
5th  the  mother  of  Mr.  John  sends,  asking 
the  fair  diarist  to  dinner,  of  course  not  to 
meet  Mr.  John.    She  enters  whom  they 


met  and  that  they  "had  a  pleasant  dance 
and  then  partook  of  a  very  good  supper." 
No  sham,  ethereal  young  damsel  this  ; 
she  enjoys  the  good  things  of  the  earth  in 
spite  of  her  wail,  in  1799,  of  "Could  I  now 
feel  one  hope  !  "  Indeed,  she  appears  to 
enjoy  the  world  fairly  even  without  one. 

The  next  day  she  devotes  to  writing  to 
her  sister  and  friends,  of  course  telling 
them  whom  she  had  met,  all  about  the 
dances,  with  not-to-be-resisted  notes  anent 
Mr.  John. 

The  next  day  again,  she  goes  to  a  ball 
in  the  nearest  town,  and  meets  "  a  num- 
ber of  people  there,"  and  John's  mother 
takes  her  home  to  supper  after  the  ball, 
and  with  glee  she  states,  "we  did  not  go 
to  bed  till  near  six."  Again,  the  next  day 
Mr.  John's  mother  follows  up  the  attack 
and  gives  a  quiet  little  dinner  to  just  five 
other  friends,  and  she,  M.  W.,  does  not 
go  to  bed  till  past  twelve. 

But  a  very  short  entry  tells  the  story  of 
the  next  day  :  "  We  were  alone ;  I  wrote 
letters  in  the  eve."  The  next  two  days 
are  again  full  of  gaiety  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  John's  mother. 

Sunday  is  a  noteworthy  day.  The  great 
man  from  the  great  house  calls  and  invites 
them  to  a  ball  on  the  Thursday;  she  also 
goes  out  to  dinner  and  sees  a  little  lot  of 
grandchildren  sent  home  from  their  Christ- 
mas visit  to  their  grandmother.  The  old 
lady  is  left  in  great  grief  for  their  loss,  and 
the  children  were  likewise  much  affected. 

Day  after  day  in  the  January  month  is 
but  one  succession  of  dining  and  dancing, 
always  with  the  same  people,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  on  the  following  Sunday  a  note 
is  made,  "  I  had  a  great  pain  in  my  head." 
But  the  next  day  the  snow  prevents  their 
going  out  and  so  gives  her  a  day  of  rest. 
On  the  following  day  again  they  dine  out 
"  on  a  little  goose,  won  at  a  raffle."  County 
families  rarely  now  indulge  in  raffling  for 
geese.  The  next  day  is  an  eventful  one ; 
she  goes  into  the  country  town  on  Mr. 
John's  mother's  horse  behind  John  ;  one 
can  picture  John's  head  being  more  often 
turned  behind  than  towards  the  horse's 
head. 

This  is  a  new  pleasure,  and  a  little  ar- 
rangement appears  to  have  been  made  for 
some  friends  to  drive  her  in  a  post-chaise 
on  the  following  day  to  another  small 
town  ;  but  she  does  not  drive  back  with 
them,  for  curiously  enough  John  is  there 
on  his  mother's  horse,  and  again  she  rides 
home  behind  him.  It  was  "  a  very  stormy, 
rainy  day,  it  rained  hard  all  the  way;  we 
were  quite  wet  through,"  and  the  entry 
winds  up  with  the  pointed  note,  "  I  drew 
on  Mr. for  eight  guineas."     The  next 
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entry  is  a  sad  one,  and  curiously  enough 
the  writer  enters  the  date  rightly,  and 
crosses  it  out,  entering  a  wrong  one,  and 
the  date  after  this  is  not  put  at  all,  simply 
the  day.  It  is  a  very  short  entry,  and 
tells  its  own  tale  :  '•  John  went  to  London  ; 
left  us  all  very  low-spirited ;  sat  at  work 
all  day." 

Up  to  this  date  our  fair  diarist  has  not 
spoken  of  work,  and  her  duties  would 
make  one  think  her  life  but  a  butterfly 
existence  of  pleasure ;  but  the  month  of 
January  is  over,  John  is  gone  to  far  dis- 
tant London,  and  the  play  of  life  must 
end,  and  work  begin.  There  are  three  or 
four  more  entries  of  visits  and  visiting, 
and  then  comes  the  entry,  Thursday, 
"  Busy  ironing  all  day ;  very  fine  weather," 
and  next  to  it,  Friday,  "  Hard  at  work 
making  shirts  for  Andrew  ;  hardly  moved 
from  my  seat  the  whole  day,"  and  yet 
again  the  next  day,  "Very  busy  shirt- 
making."  On  Sunday,  February  2nd,  the 
date  is  again  carefully  given,  and  the  entry 
notes  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a  lady 
friend,  and  that  they  went  to  church,  and 
ends,  "A  miry,  disagreeable  day,"  and  so 
ends  this  fragment  of  a  short-lived  diary. 
One  month  and  two  days  brings  to  an  end 
the  diary  which  was  begun  with  great 
decision  and  exactness. 

But  this  fragment  gives  the  working 
and  holiday  life  in  those  old  days  when 
the  receipt  of  a  Letter  was  noteworthy. 
For  the  owner  of  this  diary  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  moved  in  high  circles,  as  some 
old  letters  which  were  found  with  the 
diary  will  show. 

After  the  diary  are  some  blank  pages, 
of  course  meant  to  have  been  filled  in 
with  the  diurnal  notes,  but  the  old  pastime 
of  copying  poetry  is  again  taken  up,  and 
some  original  lines,  "  written  by  me,"  fill 
some  pages.  Blair's  sermons  are  again 
seized  upon  for  an  extract,  but  an  event  in 
1805  arouses  her  to  another  poetical  effort, 
and  she  writes  some  sixteen  lines,  "On 
the  last  order  Lord  Nelson  gave,"  cruelly 
mangling  the  order  by  beginning:  "En- 
gland expects  each  man  will  act  his  part." 

The  old  house  where  this  lady  lived  and 
loved,  and  where  John  came  riding  up  on 
his  mother's  horse  to  take  her  behind  him 
to  go  into  the  little  country  tow^n,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  comfortable  old  English 
mansions,  now  mostly  being  turned  into 
farmhouses.  It  is  next  door  to  the  church, 
a  side  door  from  the  lawn  leading  into  the 
churchyard,  from  whence  on  a  Sunday 
the  family  issued,  receiving  the  bows  and 
curtsies  of  the  peasants,  as  they  passed 
up  the  pathway  to  the  chancel-door  to 
enter  the  square  old  pew  overshadowed 


by  the  pulpit,  and  hidden  from  the  gaze  of 
the  villagers  in  the  nave  by  the  projecting 
buttresses  of  the  chancel  arch. 

At  the  front  gates  is  the  village  pond, 
overshadowed  by  a  grand  old  elm,  which 
is  still  waving  in  its. beauty,  and  beneath 
it  are  still  standing  in  perfect  order  the 
village  stocks,  where  many  a  village  de- 
linquent has  probably  been  passed  by  M. 
W.  A  row  of  old  pollards  shelters  the 
pathway  to  the  church,  and  upon  one  of 
these,  called  the  Vicar's  Tree,  even  to-day 
are  posted  the  written  notices  of  the  great 
events  which  convulse  the  little  commu- 
nity. The  mark  of  the  tennis-courts  are 
still  visible  against  the  north  wall'Of  the 
church,  where  perchance  M.  W.  had  also 
often  seen  the  villagers  enjoying  a  game 
of  tennis  amidst  the  graves  of  the  village 
forefathers. 

Lying  beside  the  diary  were  some  old 
letters,  the  dates  upon  some  of  them  vary- 
ing from  1790  to  1805,  most  of  them 
received  apparently  by  the  mother  of  the 
young  lady,  from  one  who  bears  a  name 
that  was  noted  in  the  wars  of  that  date, 
while  various  references  show  the  circle 
in  which  our  family  moved,  and,  together 
with  the  diary,  they  give  a  striking  insight 
into  the  life  of  1800.  These  letters,  being 
by  a  lady,  unfortunately  have  no  date  ; 
they  are  written  on  a  Saturday  night,  or 
perhaps  the  day  of  the  month  is  put,  but, 
alas  !  never  the  year;  but  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  give  the  exact  year.  One  of 
this  lady's  letters  refers  pathetically  to 
some  money  which  has  lately  fallen  to  her. 
She  says  :  "  Mr.  B.  has  paid  me  a  part  of 
my  money,  and    I  am   soon    to  have  the 

remainder,  thanks  to for  what  I  have 

got,  for  if  they  had  not  told  his  brother,  I 
believe  the  bishop's  breaking  his  neck 
would  not  have  been  much  use  to  me." 
Probably  the  bishop  would  hardly  have 
enjoyed  such  a  business-like  reference  to 
his  broken  neck  ;  but  our  writer  is  out- 
spoken, for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
letter  she  writes:  "The  poor  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  everybody  loves,  is  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  indeed  I  am  afraid  there 
is  but  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  It  is 
reported  he  sent  a  message  by  Lord  North 
to  the  king,  entreating  him  to  take  care  of 
his  wife  and  children,  and  that — the 
brute,  I  should  have  said,  if  he  was  not 
the  king  —  made  answer,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  do  more  for  him  than  he 
had  hitherto  done."  In  another  of  her 
letters  she  says:  "  I  give  you  some  little 
proof  of  my  esteem  and  respect  for  you 
when  I  tell  you  that  these  moments  I  em- 
ploy in  writing  to  you  are  a  part  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  I  shall  be  in  En- 
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gland."  They  set  out  for  France  on  the 
morrow,  and  her  brother  being  upon 
secret  service,  she  can  say  no  more  about 
it.  At  another  time  it  was  determined 
that  two  young  ladies  and  Molly,  the 
writer's  maid,  should  go  to  Dunkirk  in 
Lord  Byron's  yacht.  What  trim  ladies'- 
maid  would  now  suffer  to  be  called  Molly  ? 
The  important  part  of  this  letter  is  in  the 
postscript,  which  runs:  "  My  white  gown 
begins  to  wear  under  the  arms.  How 
does  Mrs.  C.'s  crape  one  do?"  Colonies 
were  being  lost  to  England,  all  Europe 
was  combined  against  her;  but  this  fair 
dame,  dating  now  from  Cobham,  gives  as 
her  choice  bit  of  news  that  her  white 
gown  is  beginning  to  wear. 

Another  letter  from  another  lady  friend 
gives  another  instance  of  how  Christian 
names  fall  out  of  date.  She  thanks  the 
one  to  whom  she  is  writing  for  her  kind 
attentions  to  "  Charity,"  who  appears  to 
be  a  daughter,  and  then  continues  :  "  I  see 
upon  the  papers  "  (the  word  "  upon  "  for 
*' in  "  is  always  now  used  in  the  village) 
"Lord  Cornwallis  is  appointed  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  1  hope  he  will  get 
Master  Andrew"  —  the  young  gentleman 
for  whom  the  shirts  were  made  — "upon 
the  list,"  etc.,  giving  a  little  peep  into  the 
patronage  of  the  past. 

Another  letter,  which  is  of  a  little  later 
date,  and  has  not  quite  so  old-world  an 
appearance,  is  sent  from  the  quiet  little 
town  of  Ashford,  in  Kent,  in  the  year 
1805.  It  is  from  a  son  to  a  mother. 
Although  the  youngster  alludes  patheti- 
cally to  "  the  fate  of  war,"  having  just  had 
to  march  fourteen  miles,  his  letter  has 
nothing  very  peculiarly  sad  about  it.  Like 
other  youngsters,  his  allowance  troubles 
him.  There  being  no  barracks  in  Ash- 
ford, he  has  to  pay  to  his  captain  six 
shillings  a  week  in  excess  of  his  six  shil- 
lings lodging  money  allowed  him,  which  is 
a  great  pull  from  his  pay.  Ashford  must 
have  been  very  different  then  from  now, 
or  the  young  rascal  presumes  upon  his 
mother's  ignorance,  and  profits  by  the 
difficulty  of  travel,  for  he  says,  "  There  is 
not  a  lodging  to  be  got  of  any  kind  of 
decency,"  a  little  fact  his  mother  would 
hardly  have  believed  could  she  have  seen 
the  comfortable  old  town.  "You  quite 
hurt  me,"  he  says,  "by  thinking  me  ex- 
travagant. I  stint  myself  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid-^roubling  you,  but  you 
know  my  pay,  and  you  might  of  known 
officers  live  on  it  in  your  time,  but  it  t'was 
quite  different  to  these  times."  His  spell- 
ing is  rather  curious,  but  he  is  decidedly 
apt  at  cajolery.  "  I  had  rather  cut  my 
hand  off  than  be  obliged  to  trouble  you  if 


necessity  did  not  oblige  me,  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  I  hope  to  repay  you. 
Consider  an  officer's  life.  What  is  he 
thought  of  if  he  shuns  his  brother  officers, 
or  never  to  mix  with  them  in  any  society, 
a  mere  sypher"  (he  was  rather  puzzled 
over  "cypher,"  so  he  dots  the  "y"  to 
make  sure  of  it)  "  by  the  whole  of  them. 
However,  I  will  leave  off  this  subject ;  I 
know  it  vexes  you."  And  so  he  drops  it, 
and,  as  he  cannot  ask  for  money  after  this, 
he  continues  at  once:  "Would  be  obliged 
to  you  to  send  me  some  shirts,  etc."  (the 
"  etc."  is  very  good),  "  as  the  expedition  is 
expected  to  be  called  out  every  day." 
What  mother  could  resist  this?  And  so, 
with  another  gentle  hint,  he  adds:  "I 
received  the  money  you  sent  me  quite 
safe,  and,  rather  than  it  should  have  dis- 
tressed you,  would  have  starved  myself 
rather  than  have  written  again."  And  so 
he  writes  for  "shirts,  etc." 

Poor  fellow  !  Was  the  expedition  called 
out,  and  did  he,  like  so  many  thousand 
Englishmen,  leave  his  bones  in  Spain,  to 
satisfy  "  Boney's  "  land-greed,  or  did  he 
come  back  after  "  15,"  to  repay  his  mother 
by  his  safety?  His  name  is  one  well 
honored  in  later  years  in  English  history. 

And  so  we  will  close  this  picture  of 
English  life  but  eighty  years  since — a 
time  within  the  memory  of  many,  but  to 
the  middle-aged  of  to-day  and  to  the 
young  a  time  of  the  dim  past,  when  life 
was  strangely  different  to  the  rush  and 
struggle  amidst  which  we  now  live.  This 
diary  and  letters  contain  but  trivial  facts, 
but  they  help  to  give  a  quaint  picture  of 
village  life  in  1800. 


From  Nature. 
BIRDS'-NEST  SOUP. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  famous 
birds'-nest  soup  which  Chinese  cooks  at 
the  Health  Exhibition  offer  to  favored 
visitors  will  ever  become  a  popular  dish 
in  England.  The  tasteless,  gelatinous 
compound  is  not  suited  to  our  palates. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
supply  of  material  for  this  mysterious 
compound  is  far  from  being  inexhausti- 
ble. There  appears  to  be  only  one  place 
in  the  world  where  it  can  be  obtained  in 
any  quantity,  and  this  has  recently  been 
visited  by  Mr.  Pryer,  a  naturalist  of  Yoko- 
hama, who  communicates  his  observations 
to  the  yapan  Gazette,  an  English  journal 
published  in  that  settlement.  Leaving 
Elopura,  the  infant  capital  of  the  infant 
colony  of  British  North  Borneo,  in  March 
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last,  Mr.  Pryer  ascended  for  some  thirty 

miles  the  Sapugraya  River,  which  flows  in- 
to Sandal<an  Bay,  on  which  the  town  is 
built.  Passing  through  the  mangrove  and 
nipa  swamps  which  line  the  banks,  he  ar- 
rived at  noon  on  the  second  day  at  his 
destination  —  the  celebrated  birds'-nest 
caves  of  Gomanton.  These  caves,  which 
are  two  in  number,  called  by  the  natives 
the  Black  and  the  White  Caves,  are  situ- 
ated in  a  limestone  cliff  nine  hundred  feet 
in  height,  which  the  traveller  came  on 
quite  suddenly  in  the  centre  of  the  forest. 
The  porch,  Mr.  Pryer  writes,  is  rather 
over  one  hundred  feet  wide  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  high,  and  the  roof  slopes 
up  for  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  more,  so 
that  the  height  of  this  magnificent  natural 
cathedral  is  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
The  interior  of  the  Black  Cave  is  well 
lighted,  as  there  is  a  large  circular  hole  in 
the  roof  on  the  right,  and  a  smaller  one 
on  the  left,  forming  two  aisles.  The  walls 
and  roof  are  rugged,  and  beautifully  col- 
ored, shading  from  black  to  brown,  gray, 
dark  yellow,  red,  and  green.  The  nests 
of  the  bats  and  swifts  were  seen  hanging 
in  clusters  from  the  sides  and  roof,  and 
here  and  there  in  seemingly  the  most  in- 
accessible places  were  the  rattan  stages, 
ladders,  and  ropes  of  the  nest-gatherers. 
These  latter  reached  their  perilous  heights 
by  means  of  many  smaller  caves  in  the 
cliff  above.  The  White  Cave  is  four  hun- 
dred feet  higher  up  than  the  Black  Cave, 
and  at  the  entrance  to  this  the  nest- 
gatherers  live  under  a  guard  of  the  North 
Borneo  Company's  soldiers.  After  some 
examination  Mr.  Pryer  was  able  to  dis- 
cover the  material  which  forms  these  mys- 
terious nests,  and  from  which  they  derive 
the  qualities  which  render  them  so  highly 
prized  in  China.  They  are  made  from  a 
soft  fungoid  growth  that  incrusts  the  lime- 
stone in  all  damp  situations;  it  grows 
about  an  inch  thick,  outside  dark  brown, 
but  inside  white.  The  birds  make  the 
black  nests  from  the  outside  layer,  and 
the  best  quality  of  white  nests  are,  of 
course,  from  the  inside.  It  is  taken  by 
the  bird  in  its  mouth,  and  drawn  out  in  a 
filament  backwards  and  forwards  like  a 
caterpillar  weaving  its  cocoon.  At  night- 
fall takes  place  what  the  natives  style  with 
much  justice  the  most  wonderful  sight  in 
all  Borneo,  and  it  might  be  added,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  sights  in  the  world  — 
viz.,  the  return  of  the  swifts  to  their  nests, 
and  the  departure  of  the  bats  for  the  night. 
About  that  time  a  rushing  sound  was 
heard,  and  peering  over  the  abyss  into  the 
Black  Cave  Mr.  Pryer  saw  columns  of 
bats  wheeling  round  and  round  the  sides 
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in  regular  order;  soon  they  began  to  cir- 
cle up,  rising  into  the  air  in  a  corkscrew 
flight.'  Having  reached  a  certain  height, 
a  detachment  would  break  off  and  fly 
away  rapidly.  He  counted  nineteen  flocks 
go  off  like  this,  each  flock  consisting  of 
many  thousands,  and  then  they  com- 
menced to  pour  away  in  a  continuous 
stream  until  it  was  too  dark  to  see  them 
any  longer.  Soon  after  the  bats  emerged 
from  their  cave,  the  swifts  began  to  re- 
turn to  theirs,  first  in  tens,  then  in  hun- 
dreds, and  at  last  they  too  streamed  in 
continuously,  and  when  the  traveller  went 
to  sleep  at  midnight  they  were  still  flying 
in  in  undiminished  numbers.  Rising  be- 
fore daylight  the  following  morning,  Mr. 
Pryer  witnessed  a  reversal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  previous  night,  the  swifts 
going  out  and  the  bats  coming  home. 
The  latter,  he  says,  literally  rained  into 
their  chasm  for  two  hours  after  sunrise; 
looking  up  to  the  bright  sky,  numbers  of 
small  specks  appear,  flash  down  perpen- 
dicularly with  great  rapidity,  and  disap- 
pear into  the  darkness.  From  specimens 
of  the  bat  which  were  secured,  they  were 
found  to  be  all  of  one  species,  the  caudal 
membrane  extending  only  half-way  down 
the  tail,  which  is  free  for  an  inch  and  a 
half,  giving  the  animal,  when  the  wings 
are  folded  up,  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  mouse.  The  wings  are  very  long  and 
narrow,  and  it  flies  with  great  speed. 
Two  species  of  birds  of  prey  —  one  a  kite, 
the  other  a  hawk — the  Haliaster  indus 
and  the  MachcBra^nphus  alcinus,  prey  on 
the  bats  and  swifts  when  swarming  into 
and  out  of  the  caves.  A  detailed  exam- 
ination of  the  latter  was  rendered  disa- 
greeable by  enormous  quantities  of  guano, 
the  deposit  of  centuries.  Its  depth  is  not 
known,  but  a  long  spear  does  not  touch 
the  bottom  when  thrust  in  to  the  hilt.  All 
the  roof  of  the  dark  parts  of  the  cave  was 
occupied  by  birds  who  keep  up  an  inter- 
mittent twittering,  sounding,  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  them,  like  the  surf  beat- 
ing on  a  rocky  shore.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  largest  cave  the  explorer  was  shown 
a  small  beam  of  light  from  a  funnel  at  the 
top  of  the  rock,  exactly  six  hundred  and 
ninety-six  feet  above  his  head.  The  nests 
are  gathered  from  these  enormous  eleva- 
tions by  means  of  flexible  rattan  ladders 
and  stages.  On  these  two  men  take  their 
station  ;  one  carries  a  light  four-pronged 
spear  about  fifteen  feet  long,  and  just 
below  the  prongs  a  lighted  candle  is  fixed. 
Holding  on  to  the  ladder  with  one  hand, 
the  spear  is  managed  with  the  other,  and 
the  nest  transfixed,  a  slight  push  detach- 
ing it  from  the  rock.    The  spear  is  then 
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withdrawn  until  the  head  is  within  reach 
of  the  second  man,  who  takes  the  nest  off 
the  prongs  and  puts  it  in  a  pouch  carried 
at  the  waist.  According  to  statements 
made  by  the  headman  of  the  place,  the 
annual  value  of  the  nests  taken  varies 
from  five  to  six  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
This,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  means  the 
value  on  the  spot ;  their  value  on  reaching 
China  must  be  far  higher.  The  caves 
have  been  worked  for  several  generations 
without  any  apparent  diminution,  although 
three  crops  are  gathered  in  the  year.  Not- 
withstandinsr  the  dangerous  nature  of  their 
occupation  —  for  even  samphire-gatherers 
work  in  the  open — accidents  are  very 
rare  amongst  the  natives  employed  in  col- 
lecting the  nests.  There  is  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  guano  in  the  caves, 
and  the  number  of  bats  and  swifts  in  them 
is  so  enormous  that  if  they  are  undis- 
turbed a  regular  quantity  may  be  taken 
out  yearly.  Should  the  visitor  to  the 
Health  Exhibition  who  obtains  some  of 
this  far-famed  and  mysterious  soup  have 
little  relish  for  it,  as  is  not  unlikely,  he 
will  at  any  rate  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  before  him  a  dish  the 
principal  ingredient  of  which  was  formed 
by  the  little  swifts  and  bats  which  inhabit 
the  Gomanton  Caves  in  the  centre  of  the 
magnificent  tropical  forests  of  North  Bor- 
neo. There  is  probably  no  other  article 
of  food  in  th»  Health  Exhibition,  or  in  all 
Europe,  more  extraordinary  in  the  mode 
of  production,  or  in  the  method  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  obtained. 


From  The  Spectator. 
CROOKED  ANSWERS. 

Within  the  compass  of  two  short  arti- 
cle in,  Macmillan^  under  the  title  of 
"  Diversions  of  a  Pedagogue,"  Mr.  Raven 
gave  to  the  world  such  a  delightful  and 
well-assorted  collection  of  schoolboy  blun- 
ders as  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
rival.  It  is  at  present  our  purpose  merely 
to  supplement  these  with  a  few  specimens 
of  the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  their  sisters, 
over  whom  it  was  the  writer's  lot  at  one 
time  to  preside  in  the  capacity  of  "  gerund- 
grinder,"  to  borrow  Carlyle's  phrase. 
Entertaining  as  these  answers  have  often 
been,  the  general  impression  left  has  been 
that  in  the  quality  of  reckless  daring,  boys 
are  as  yet  far  ahead  of  girls.  Certainly, 
as  far  as  the  faculty  of  diverting  the  peda- 
gogue goes,  Plato's  distinction  between 
the  powers  of  men  and  women  as  one  of 
degree  only,  seems  to  hold  good.     Or  it 
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may  be  that  as  yet  the  fewer  numbers  and 
greater  earnestness  of  female  students 
account  for  the  comparative  dearth  of 
bon-mots. 

There  are  some  blunders  which  approx- 
imate unconsciously  to  a  joke,  and  to  this 
category  belong  the  following  samples  : 
Q.  What  is  the  feminine  of  senexf  A, 
Seneca.  Q.  Give  the  genitive  and  En- 
glish of  ^r«j.  A.  GruHiis,3.p]g.  It  often 
happensthat  the  new  pronunciation,  spite 
of  incontestable  merits,  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fruitful  source  of  error,  while  we  continue, 
when  naming  the  vowels,  to  employ  the 
English  method.  Thus,  we  spell  emz[the 
perfect  of  emo"]  ee,  em,  /,  but  pronounce 
it  aymee.  So  it  is  entirely  to  sounding 
the  c  hard  that  the  following  literal  ren- 
dering must  be  attributed,  •'  Quern  .  .  . 
demisere  neci  "  (i^neid  II.),  "They 
hanged  him  by  the  neck."  Virgil  has  at 
all  times  afforded  wide  scope  for  mistrans- 
lations ;  and  to  a  young  lady  of  a  musical 
turn  it  no  doubt  seemed  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  translate,  ("  Epy- 
tides)  signum  dedit  insonuitque  flagello," 
"  Gave  the  signal  and  sounded  his  flageo- 
let." It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  imposing  equipage  was  present  to 
the  mind  of  another  pupil  who  rendered 
"  Hannibal  quadrato  agmino  venerat," 
"  Hannibal  had  come  with  a  four-fold 
van." 

In  one  department,  however — that  of 
malaprops  —  girls  undoubtedly  bear  the 
palm.  Sheridan  was  true  to  nature  in 
representing  a  woman  as  the  most  perfect 
exponent  of  this  peculiar  figure  of  speech, 
and  it  was  from  an  intellectual  descendant 
of  that  entertaining  character  that  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  emanated.  Speaking 
of  the  treatment  of  Roman  slaves,  she 
remarked,  "Once  they  mutilated  [muti- 
nied], but  it  did  no  good."  And  again,  in 
the  course  of  some  discursive  lucubra- 
tions on  the  life  and  character  of  Pope, 
"  Not  many  perhaps,  excepting  Dennis, 
ventured  to  attack  him,  except  anoma- 
lously." 

Lewis  Carroll  gave  quaint  utterance  to 
a  real  truth  in  his  explanation  of  sundry 
vocables  in  his  immortal  "  Alice,"  as  be- 
ing portmanteau  words.  There  is  a  hazy, 
ill-defined  image  floating  about,  and  a 
fancied  similarity  or  false  analogy  is  all 
that  is  required  to  produce  some  such 
result  as  the  following  :  Q.  What  were 
the  points  of  dispute  at  the  Synod  of 
Whitby.?  A.  {inter  alia)  The  tonciad 
(obviously  a  mixture  of  tonsure  and  Dun- 
ciad).  The  next  blunder,  again,  is  an  ex- 
cellent instance.  Minucius  was  described 
as   "  Hannibal's    {sic)   horse-bearer,"  the 
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girl  having  confused  the  two  titles  of 
"standard-bearer,"  and  "master  of  the 
horse,"  without  in  the  least  intending  to 
ascribe  such  Herculean  powers  to  the 
officer  in  question,  as  the  appellation 
might  seem  to  imply.  Two  definitions 
may  suffice  to  complete  this  collection  of 
schoolgirl  blundering:  Q.  Who  were  the 
non-jurors?  A.  Non-jurors  were  those 
who  would  not  or  could  not  be  jurymen. 
Q.  What  is  an  Agnostic.'*  A.  A  sort  of 
riddle.  We  doubt  whether  at  present  any 
girl  could  perpetrate  such  astounding 
blunders  as  the  rendering  of  "  Ultro  pol- 
licitus  est  quod  antea  negaverat,"  by  "  He 
promised  to  the  uncle  what  he  had  re- 
fused to  the  aunt;  "or  that  of  "remigio 
alarum,"  by  "in  the  midst  of  alarms." 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Latin  is 
not  yet  a  sufficiently  familiar  subject  in 
girls'  schools  to  breed  the  contempt  or 
neglect  requisite  for  the  commission  of 
such  enormities. 

While  on  the  subject  of  mistranslations, 
it  may  perhaps  be  allowable  to  introduce 
a  notable  instance  of  the  result  of  using  a 
"crib  "not  wisely  but  too  well.  An  un- 
dergraduate having  been  put  on  in  7n'vd 
voce  to  construe  Livy,  boldly  started  off, 
"  Hitherto,  the  Carthaginian  General," 
etc.,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  his  ex- 
aminers, inasmuch  as  there  was  no  proper 
name  in  the  text.  Eventually  it  transpired 
that  in  the  translation,  which  he  had  em- 
ployed so  assiduously  as  to  know  in  great 
measure  by  heart,  the  first  word  of  every 
chapter  was  printed  in  capitals  ;  and  he 
was  thus  beguiled,  on  the  analogy  of  such 
words  as  "  Himilco,"  into  mistaking  an 
English  adverb"  Hitherto"  for  a  Car- 
thaginian proper  name.    A  desperate  love 


of  taking  "  shots "  rather  than  own  to 
ignorance  is  the  cause  to  which  some  of 
the  m9st  delightful  errors  are  due.  Here 
are  two  or  three  examples  :  "  Odora  canum 
vis,"  "a  strong  doggy  smell."  Q.  What 
English  word  is  derived  from  Phasis  (the 
river)?  A.  Facsimile.  Q,  What  was 
the  sound  of  the  Greek  digamma?  A. 
Like  a  big  drum.  Our  last  specimen  is 
perhaps  out  of  place  in  a  collection  of 
mistranslations  and  crooked  answers;  but 
we  trust  our  readers  will  find  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  enough  intrinsic  merit  to 
warrant  their  intrusion.  They  were  writ- 
ten in  perfect  good  faith  by  a  little  boy  of 
ten  years  old  in  response  to  the  (in  our 
opinion)  somewhat  ill-advised  request  of 
his  master  that  he  and  his  form-fellows 
should  all  write  poems  on  the  Taybridge 
disaster : — 

Now  it  nears  the  dreadful  place, 

Death  is  staring  in  its  face, 

But  wince  not,  budge  not,  gallant  stoker, 
Near  the  fire  stand  with  your  poker. 

Now  the  wind  blows  loud  and  strong» 

Shaking  all  the  bridge  along, 

But  wince  not,  budge  not,  etc 

Then  there  comes  an  awful  crash, 
And  with  it  a  dreadful  smash, 

But  wince  not,  budge  not,  etc. 

Down  sinks  the  train  into  the  deep, 
Many  gentle  mothers  weep. 

But  wince  not,  budge  not,  ejc. 

On  the  next  day  were  divers  sent, 
On  bringing  up  dead  bodies  bent, 
But  wince  not,  budge  not,  etc. 

Several  bodies  there  were  found, 
But  every  one  of  them  was  drowned, 

But  wince  not,  budge  not,  gallant  stoker, 
Near  the  fire  stand  with  your  poker. 


The  Mohair  Trade. —  In  a  report  upon  the 
commerce  of  Angora,  Vice-Consul  Barnham 
states  that  the  mohair  trade  of  the  district  is 
gradually  decaying.  Ten  years  ago  the  greater 
part  of  that  trade  was,  he  states,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Christian  natives  of  Angora,  but  almost 
the  entire  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  En- 
glish. In  its  present  state,  however,  it  offers 
no  profit,  but  rather  entails  a  loss  upon  all  who 
engage  in  it.  Cape  competition  is  killing  it. 
The  Cape  farmer  pays  no  tax  for  his  mohair, 
whereas  the  tax  on  Angora  mohair  is  six 
piastres  per  oke.  And  when  to  this  tax  is 
added  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  farming,  and 
in  the  expense  of  transit,  the  Angora  exporter, 
when  prices  are  regulated  by  Cape  competition, 
gains  next  to  nothing.     And  this  state  of  things 


has  reacted  upon  the  import  trade  of  the  prov- 
ince. "  The  Angora  mohair  merchant  pur- 
chased mohair  at  the  spring  clip,  and  if  he 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  it  at  a  large  profit, 
would  at  once  invest  those  profits  in  Man- 
chester goods  or  Scotch  woollen  stuffs,  for 
which  he  always  found  a  large  demand  both  in 
the  towns  and  outlying  villages.  Poverty  has, 
however,  laid  such  a  hold  upon  the  people 
here,  that  there  is  not  one-third  of  the  demand 
for  these  goods  which  existed  five  or  six  years 
ago.  The  apathy  which  characterizes  trade 
throughout  the  province  is  painful  to  witness. 
Merchants  remain  idle  in  their  shops  from 
morning  to  night  without  receiving  a  single 
customer." 

Economist. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 

If  one  should  wake  one's  frozen  faith 

In  sunlight  of  her  radiant  eyes, 
Bid  it  forget  its  dream  of  death 

In  this  new  dream  of  Paradise  ; 
Bid  it  forget  the  long,  slow  pain, 
The  agony,  when,  all  in  vain, 
It  fought  for  life,  and  how  one  swore. 
Once  cold,  it  should  not  waken  more  : 

If  hope  one  buried  long  ago 

Should  thrill  beneath  those  smiles  of  hers. 
Should  in  one's  sere  life  stir  and  grow. 

As  in  brown  woods  the  young  spring  stirs  ; 
If,  breaking  icy  bonds  of  grief, 
One's  soul  should  start  to  bud  and  leaf. 
One  might  forget  in  that  springtide. 
How  last  year's  leaves  fell  off  and  died. 

If  from  warm  faith  and  hope  set  high 

A  lovely  living  child  were  born, 
With  lips  more  pure  than  starlit  sky, 

And  eyes  as  clear  as  summer  dawn  ; 
Child-love  might  grow  till  one  forgot 
Old  love,  that  was  and  now  is  not ; 
Forget  that  far-off  time  of  tears. 
And  all  these  desolated  years. 

How  vain  to  question  !     Ah  !  one  knows 

Faith  is  alive  and  hope  awake, 
And  love  has  stirred  beneath  Time's  snows, 

And  sprung  to  life  for  her  sweet  sake. 
She  only  can  divine  and  see 
What  future  lies  before  those  three. 
Since  all  their  chance  hangs  on  her  breath. 
Her  yes  or  no  —  their  life  or  death. 

Argosy.  E.   NeSBIT. 


JULY. 

Scarcely  a  whisper  stirs  the  summer  leaves. 
Or  bends  the  whitening  barley  ;  sultry-fierce, 
The  July  sunshine  beats  upon  the  sward, 
The   brown  parched  sward,  whose   scorching 

grass-blades  thirst 
For  the  life-giving  rain. 

The  fuchsias  droop  ; 
The   full-blown    roses    drop    their   withering 

leaves ; 
The  thrush  sit^  mute  upon  the  apple-bough; 
A  drowsy  silence,  an  unnatural  calm. 
Pervades  the  face  of  nature. 

In  the  fields, 
The  cattle  idly  lie  beside  the  hedge. 
Seeking  for  shelter  from  the  sweltering  heat ; 
The  blackbird,  tenant  of  the  farmhouse  porch. 
Listless  and  dumb,  sits  in  his  wicker  cage ; 
The   house-dog,  curled,  lies  blinking  in    the 

sun, 
Careless  of  passing  tramps. 

Hark  !     What  is  that  ? 
A  threatening  rumble,  muttered,  sullen,  low, 
In  the  far-distant  sky  ;  a  thunder-peal, 
Telling  of  welcome  rain  ! 

Anon  the  drops, 
The  thick  big  drops,  in  quick  succession  fall 


Upon  the  parching  earth  :  the  flowers  revive ; 
The  house-dog  rises  ;  and  the  cattle  crowd 
Beneath  the  meadow  trees  ;  a  gentle  breeze 
Springs   up,  and   rustles   through  the  barley- 
ears  ; 
The  sultry  air  is  cooled  :  the  fresh  earth  owns 
The  power  beneficent  of  healing  rain  ! 

Chambers'  Journal. 


"MELIORA   PRIORA." 

There  sits  a  thrush  in  my  garden, 
And  sings  on  the  topmost  spray  ; 

And  its  song  is  ever  the  loudest 
In  the  hush  at  the  close  of  day. 

There  lies  a  child  in  a  bedroom, 
White-gowned  in  a  cot  snow-white; 

And  her  laugh  is  ever  the  gayest 
In  the  dusk,  at  the  fall  of  night. 

My  beautiful  child  in  her  chamber, 

My  beautiful  bird  on  the  tree, 
Whence  comes  it,  ye  twin  blithe  spirits,— 

Whence  comes  it  that  burst  of  glee  ? 

Is  it  thanks  for  the  day  just  over. 

No  stain  in  the  past  to  rue  ? 
Or  the  joy  of  the  living  present .'' 

Ah,  would  I  could  be  like  you  ! 

In  a  moment  the  thrush  had  ended  ; 

In  a  moment  the  child  lies  down  ; 
In  a  moment  has  sleep  descended, 

And  covered  them  both,  God's  own. 

But  I  lie  and  toss  on  my  pillow, 
I  lie  there  the  whole  night  long ; 

And  I  hear  the  hour  from  the  distant  tower 
Toll  forth  like  a  doleful  song. 

Ah,  me,  for  the  child's  free  spirit ! 

Ah,  me,  for  the  bird's  gay  tone  ! 
Gifts  greater  we  men  inherit. 

But  the  light,  free  heart  has  fiown. 
Spectator.  A.  G.  B. 


THE   SKYLARK. 


Higher  and  higher,  to  heavens  rising 
In  circuits  narrowing  with  ascent. 
And  growing  soul-abandonment 
That  lulls  the  tremblings  of  his  wing. 
He  poureth  from  his  lofty  stairs 
Song-floods,  my  fancy  names  his  prayers. 

Higher  and  higher,  now  clouds  among. 

Falls  to  my  ear  a  distant  song. 

That  tells  of  joy  to  rapture  grown. 

Of  prayer  made  praise  at  foot  of  throne, 

Of  worship  and  of  inward  sun. 

Of  "  gloria  in  excelsis  "  won. 

E.  G.  Charlesworth, 

Sunday  Magazine. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
JOHN   GIBSON   LOCKHART. 

In  every  age  there  are  certain  writers 
who   seem   to   miss   their  due  meeds  of 
fame,  and  this  is  most  naturally  and  un- 
avoidably the  case  in  ages  which  see   a 
great   deal  of  what  may  be  called  occa- 
sional literature.     There   is,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  a  special  example  of  this  general 
proposition    in  the   present  century,  and 
that   example   is  the  writer  whose  name 
stands  at   the   head  of   this  article.     No 
one,  perhaps,  who  speaks  with  any  com- 
petence either  of  knowledge  or  judgment, 
would  say  that  Lockhart  made  an  incon- 
siderable figure  in  English  literature.     He 
wrote  what  some  men  consider  the  best 
biography   on    a   large    scale,    and   what 
almost  every  one  considers   the   second- 
best   biography  on  a  large   scale   in  En- 
glish.     His    "Spanish    Ballads "  are  ad- 
mitted, by  those  who  know  the  originals, 
to  have  done  them  almost  more  than  jus- 
tice ;  and  by  those  who  do  not  know  them, 
to  be  charming  in  themselves.     His  nov- 
els, if   not   masterpieces,  have   kept   the 
field  better  than  most:  I  saw  a  very  badly 
printed    and   flaringly   covered    copy    of 
"  Reginald  Dalton  "  for  sale  at  the  book- 
stall  at  Victoria    Station  the  day  before 
writing  this  article.     He  was  a  pillar  of 
the  Quarterly^  of  Blackwood,,  of  Eraser,, 
at  a   time    when   quarterly   and    monthly 
magazines  played  a  greater  part  in  litera- 
ture than  they  have  played  since  or  are 
likely   to   play  again.     He  edited  one  of 
these  periodicals  for  thirty  years.     "No- 
body," as  Mr.  Browning  has  it,  "calls  him 
a  dunce."     Yet  there  is  no  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works;  his  sober,  sound,  schol- 
arly, admirably  witty,  and,  with  some  very 
few  exceptions,  admirably  catholic  Literary 
criticism,  is  rarely  quoted  ;  and  to  add  to 
this,    there   is    a    curious    prepossession 
against  him,  which,  though  nearly  a  gen- 
eration has  passed  since  his  death,  has  by 
no    means   disappeared.      Two   or   three 
years  ago,  in  a  periodical  where  I  was  for 
the  most  part  allowed  to  say  exactly  what 
I  liked  in  matters  literary,  I  found  a  sen- 
tence   laudatory   of    Lockhart   from    the 
purely  literary  point  of  view  omitted  be- 
tween proof  and  publication.     It  so  hap- 
pened  that  the  editor  of  this  periodical 


could  not  even  have  known  Lockhart  per- 
sonally, or  have  been  offended  by  his 
management  of  the  Quarterly,,  much  less 
by  his  early  fredaines  in  Blackwood  or 
Fraser.  It  was  this  circumstance  that 
first  suggested  to  me  the  notion  of  trying 
to  supply  something  like  a  criticism  of 
this  remarkable  critic,  which  nobody  has 
yet  done,  and  which  seems  w^jrth  doing. 
For  while  the  work  of  many  of  Lockhart's 
contemporaries,  famous  at  the  time,  dis- 
tinctly loses  by  re-reading,  his  for  the 
most  part  does  not;  and  it  happens  to  dis- 
play exactly  the  characteristics  which  are 
most  wanting  in  criticism,  biographical 
and  literary,  at  the  present  day.  If  any 
one  at  the  outset  desires  a  definition,  or 
at  least  an  enumeration  of  those  charac- 
teristics, I  should  say  that  they  are  sobri- 
ety of  style  and  reserve  of  feeling,  coupled 
with  delicacy  of  intellectual  appreciation 
and  aesthetic  sympathy,  a  strong  and  firm 
creed  in  matters  political  and  literary,  not 
excluding  that  catholicity  of  judgment 
which  men  of  strong  belief  frequently 
lack,  and,  above  all,  the  faculty  of  writing 
like  a  gentleman  without  writing  like  a 
mere  gentleman.  No  one  can  charge 
Lockhart  with  dilettantism:  no  one  cer- 
tainly can  charge  him  with  feebleness  of 
intellect,  or  insufficient  equipment  of  cul- 
ture, or  lack  of  humor  and  wit. 

Lockhart's  life  was,  except  for  the  do- 
mestic misfortunes  which  marked  its 
close,  by  no  means  eventful ;  and  the  pres- 
ent writer,  if  he  had  access  to  any  special 
sources  of  information  (which  he  has  not), 
would  abstain  very  carefully  from  using 
them.  John  Gibson  Lockhart  was  born 
at  the  Manse  of  Cambusnethan  on  July 
the  14th,  1794,  went  to  school  early,  was 
matriculated  at  Glasgow  at  twelve  years 
old,  transferred  himself  by  means  of  a 
Snell  exhibition  to  Balliol  at  fifteen,  and 
took  a  first  class  in  1813.  They  said  he 
caricatured  the  examiners  :  this  was,  per- 
haps, not  the  unparalleled  audacity  which 
admiring  commentators  have  described  it 
as  being.  Very  many  very  odd  things 
have  been  done  in  the  schools.  But  if 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  his 
Oxford  life  except  what  was  even  for 
those  days  the  early  age  at  which  he 
began  it,  his  next  step  was  something  out 
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of  the  common  ;  for  he  went  to  Germany, 
was  introduced  to  Goethe,  and  spent  some 
time  there.  An  odd  coincidence  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  that  both  Lockhart  and  Quinet  practi- 
cally began  literature  by  translating  a 
German  book,  and  that  both  had  the  re- 
markably good  luck  to  find  publishers 
who  paid  them  beforehand.  There  are 
few  such  publishers  now.  Lockhart's 
book  was  Schlegel's  "  Lectures  on  His- 
tory," and  his  publisher  was  Mr.  Black- 
wood. Then  he  came  back  to  Scotland 
and  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  and  "swept  the  outer  house  with  his 
gown,"  after  the  fashion  admirably  de- 
scribed in  "  Peter's  Letters,"  and  referred 
to  long  afterwards  by  Scott  in  not  the 
least  delightful  though  one  of  the  most 
melancholy  of  his  works,  the  introduction 
to  the  "Chronicles  of  the  Canongate." 
Lockhart,  one  of  whose  distinguishing 
characteristics  throughout  life  was  shy- 
ness and  reserve,  was  no  speaker.  In- 
deed, as  he  happily  enough  remarked  in 
reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health  at  the  fare- 
well dinner  given  to  celebrate  his  removal 
to  London,  "  I  cannot  speak ;  if  I  could,  I 
should  not  have  left  you."  But  if  he 
could  not  speak  he  could  write,  and  the 
establishment  of  Blackwood's  MagaziJie, 
after  its  first  abortive  numbers,  gave  him 
scope.  "The  scorpion  which  deiighteth 
to  sting  the  faces  of  men,"  as  he  or  Wil- 
son describes  himself  in  the  "  Chaldee 
Manuscript "  (for  the  passage  is  beyond 
Hogg's  part),  certainly  justified  the  de- 
scription. As  to  this  famous  "Manu- 
script," the  late  Professor  Ferrier  un- 
doubtedly made  a  blunder  (in  the  same 
key  as  those  that  he  made  in  describing 
the  "  Noctes  "  in  company  with  which  he 
reprinted  it)  as  "in  its  way  as  good  as 
the  'Battle  of  the  Books.'"  The  "Bat- 
tle of  the  Books,"  full  of  mistakes  as  it  is, 
is  literature,  and  the  "Chaldee  Manu- 
script" is  only  capital  journalism.  But 
it  is  capital  journalism;  and  the  exuber- 
ance of  its  wit,  if  it  be  only  wit  of  the 
undergraduate  kind  (and  Lockhart  at  least 
was  still  but  an  undergraduate  in  years), 
is  refreshing  enough.  The  dreadful  man- 
ner in  which  it  fluttered  the  dovecotes  of 
Edinburgh  Whiggism  need  not  be  further 


commented  on  till  Lockhart's  next  work 
(this  time  an  almost  though  not  quite  in- 
depenident  one)  has  been  noticed.  This 
was  "Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  an 
elaborate  book,  half  lampoon,  half  mystifi- 
cation, which  appeared  in  1819.  This 
book,  which  derived  its  title  from  Scott's 
account  of  his  journey  to  Paris,  and  in  its 
plan  followed  to  some  extent  "  Humphrey 
Clinker,"  is  one  of  the  most  careful  exam- 
ples of  literary  hoaxing  to  be  found.  It 
purported  to  be  the  work  of  a  certain  Dr. 
Peter  Morris,  a  Welshman,  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  was  no 
such  person.  It  had  a  handsome  frontis- 
piece depicting  this  Peter  Morris,  and 
displaying  not,  like  the  portrait  in  South- 
ey's  "  Doctor,"  the  occiput  merely,  but 
the  full  face  and  features.  This  portrait 
was  described,  and  as  far  as  that  went  it 
seems  truly  described,  as  "an  interesting 
example  of  a  new  style  of  engraving  by 
Lizars."  Dr.  Bales,  who  probably  knows, 
says  that  there  was  no  first  edition,  but 
that  it  was  published  with  "second  edi- 
tion "  on  the  title  page.  My  copy  has  the 
same  date,  1819,  but  is  styled  the  third 
edition,  and  has  a  postscript  commenting 
on  the  to-do  the  book  made.  However 
all  this  may  be,  it  is  a  very  handsome 
book,  excellently  printed  and  containing 
capital  portraits  and  vignettes,  while  the 
matter  is  worthy  of  the  get-up.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  Outer-House,  of  Craig- 
crook  and  its  high  jinks,  of  Abbotsford, 
of  the  finding  of  "Ambrose's,"  of  the 
manufacture  of  Glasgow  punch,  and  of 
many  other  things,  are  excellent;  and 
there  is  a  charming  sketch  of  Oxford  un- 
dergraduate life,  less  exaggerated  than 
that  in  "Reginald  Dalton,"  probably  be- 
cause the  subject  was  fresher  in  the  au- 
thor's memory. 

Lockhart  modestly  speaks  of  this  book 
in  his  "  Life  of  Scott  "  as  one  that  "  none 
but  a  very  young  and  thoughtless  person 
would  have  written."  It  may  safely  be 
said  that  no  one  but  a  very  clever  person, 
whether  young  or  old,  could  have  written 
it,  though  it  is  too  long,  and  has  occa- 
sional faults  of  a  specially  youthful  kind. 
But  it  made,  coming  as  it  did  upon  the 
heels  of  the  "Chaldee  Manuscript,"  a 
terrible  commotion  in  Edinburgh.     The 
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impartial  observer  of  men  and  things  may, 
indeed,  have  noticed  in  the  records  of  the 
ages  that  a  libelled  Liberal  is  the  man  in 
ail  the  world  who  utters  the  loudest  cries. 
The  examples  of  the  Reformers,  and  of 
the  eighteenth-century  philosophes,  are 
notorious  and  hackneyed;  but  I  can  sup- 
ply (without,  I  trust,  violating  the  sanctity 
of  private  life)  a  fresh  and  pleasing  exam- 
ple. Not  very  long  ago  a  person  whom 
we  shall  call  A.  paid  a  visit  to  a  person 
whom  we  shall  call  B.  '*  How  sad,"  said 
A.,  "  are   those  personal    attacks   of   the 

on  Mr.  Gladstone  !  "     "  Personality," 

said  B.,  "is  always  disgusting;  and  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  that  the  has  fol- 
lowed the  bad  example  of  the  personal 
attacks  on  Lord  Beaconsfield."  "  Oh ! 
but,"  quoth  A.,  "  that  was  quite  a  different 
thing."  Now  B.  went  out  to  dinner  that 
night,  and  sitting  next  to  a  distinguished 
Liberal  member  of  Parliament,  told  him 
this  tale,  expecting  that  he  would  laugh. 
"Ah!  yes,"  said  he,  with  much  gravity, 
"it  is  very  different,  you  know." 

In  the  same  way  the  good  Whig  folk  of 
Edinburgh  regarded  it  as  very  different 
that  the  Edinburgh  Review  should  scoff 
at  Tories,  and  that  Blackwood  and  "  Pe- 
ter "  should  scoff  at  Whigs.  The  scor- 
pion which  delighted  to  sting  the  faces  of 
men,  probably  at  this  time  founded  a  rep- 
utation which  has  stuck  to  him  for  nearly 
seventy  years  after  Dr.  Peter  Morris  drove 
his  shandrydan  through  Scotland.  Sir 
Walter  (then  Mr.)  Scott  held  wisely  aloof 
from  the  extremely  exuberant  Toryism  of 
Blackwood,  and,  indeed,  had  had  some 
quarrels  with  its  publisher  and  virtual 
edito'r.  But  he  could  not  fail  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  man  whose  tastes  and  princi- 
ples were  so  closely  allied  to  his  own.  A 
year  after  the  appearance  of  "Peter's 
Letters,"  Lockhart  married,  on  April  29, 
1820  (a  perilous  approximation  to  the  un- 
lucky month  of  May),  Sophia  Scott,  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh's  "Little  Jacobite," 
the  most  like  her  father  of  all  his  children. 
Every  reader  of  the  "  Life  "  knows  the 
delightful  pictures,  enough  for  interest  and 
not  enough  for  vulgar  obtrusion,  given  by 
Lockhart  of  life  at  Chiefswood,  the  cot- 
tage near  Abbotsford,  which  he  and  his 
wife  inhabited  for  nearly  six  years. 


They  were  very  busy  years  for  Lock- 
hart. He  was  still  active  in  contributing 
to  Blackwood  J  he  wrote  all  his  four  nov- 
els, and  he  published  the  "Spanish  Bal- 
lads." "Valerius"  and  "Adam  Blair" 
appeared  in  1821,  "  Reginald  Dalton  ' 
and  the  "Ballads"  in  1823,  "Matthew 
Wald  "  in  1824. 

The  novels,  though  containing  much 
that  is  very  remarkable,  are  not  his  strong- 
est work  ;  indeed,  any  critic  who  speaks 
with  knowledge,  must  admit  that  Lockhart 
had  every  faculty  for  writing  novels,  ex- 
cept the  faculty  of  novel-writing.  "Vale- 
rius," a  classical  story  of  the  visit  of  a 
Roman-Briton  to  Rome,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  in  the  days  of  Tra- 
jan, is,  like  everything  of  Lockhart's, 
admirably  written,  but,  like  every  classical 
novel  without  exception  save  only  "  Hypa- 
tia "  (which  makes  its  interests  and  its 
personages  daringly  modern),  it  somehow 
rings  false  and  faint,  though  not,  perhaps, 
so  faint  or  so  false  as  most  of  its  fellows. 
"Adam  Blair,"  the  story  of  the  sudden 
succumbing  to  natural  temptation  of  a 
pious  minister  of  the  kirk,  is  unquestion- 
ably Lockhart's  masterpiece  in  this  kind. 
It  is  full  of  passion,  full  of  force,  and  the 
characters  of  Charlotte  Campbell  and 
Adam  Blair  himself  are  perfectly  con- 
ceived. But  the  storygift  is  still  wanting. 
The  reader  finds  himself  outside  :  won- 
dering why  the  people  do  these  things, 
and  whether  in  real  life  they  would  have 
done  them,  instead  of  following  the  story 
with  absorption,  and  asking  himself  no 
questions  at  all.  The  same  in  a  different 
way  is  the  case  with  Lockhart's  longest 
book,  "  Reginald  Dalton  ;"  and  this  has 
the  additional  disadvantage  that  neither 
hero  nor  heroine  are  much  more  than  lay 
figures,  while  in  "  Adam  Blair"  both  are 
flesh  and  blood.  The  Oxford  scenes  are 
amusing  but  exaggerated  —  the  obvious 
work  of  a  man  who  supplies  the  defects  of 
a  ten  years'  memory  by  deepening  the 
strokes  where  he  does  remember.  "  Mat- 
thew Wald,"  which  is  a  novel  of  madness, 
has  excellent  passages,  but  is  conven- 
tional and  wooden  as  a  whole.  Nothing 
was  more  natural  than  that  Lockhart,  with 
the  example  of  Scott  immediately  before 
him,  should  try  novel-writing ;  not  many 
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things  are  more  indicative  of  his  literary 
ability  than  that,  after  a  bare  three  years' 
practice,  he  left  a  field  which  certainly 
was  not  his. 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1825,  just  before 
the  great  collapse  of  his  affairs,  Scott  went 
to  Ireland  with  Lockhart  in  his  company. 
But  very  early  in  the  following  year,  be- 
fore the  collapse  was  decided,  Lockhart 
and  his  family  moved  to  London,  on  his 
appointment  as  editor  of  the  Quar-terly^  in 
succession  to  GifTord.  Probably  there 
never  was  a  better  appointment  of  the 
kind.  Lockhart  was  a  born  critic  :  he  had 
both  the  faculty  and  the  will  to  work  up 
the  papers  of  his  contributors  to  the 
proper  level;  he  was  firm  and  decided  in 
his  literary  and  political  views,  without 
going  to  the  extreme  Giffordian  acerbity 
in  both  ;  and  his  intelligence  and  erudi- 
tion were  very  wide.  "He  could  write," 
says  a  phrase  in  some  article  I  have  some- 
where seen  quoted,  "on  any  subject  from 
poetry  to  dry  rot ;  "  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  an  editor,  if  he  cannot  exactly  write 
on  any  subject  from  poetry  to  dry  rot, 
should  be  able  to  take  an  interest  in  any 
subject  between,  and,  if  necessary,  beyond 
those  poles.  Otherwise  he  has  the  choice 
of  two  undesirables  ;  either  he  frowns  un- 
duly on  the  dry-rot  articles,  which  proba- 
bly interest  large  sections  of  the  public 
(itself  very  subject  to  dry  rot)  or  he  lets 
the  dry-rot  contributor  inflict  his  hobby 
without  mercy  and  unedited  on  a  reluc- 
tant audience.  But  Lockhart,  though  he 
is  said  (for  his  contributions  are  not,  as 
far  as  I  know,  anywhere  exactly  indicated) 
to  have  contributed  fully  a  hundred  arti- 
cles to  the  Quarterly,  that  is  to  say  one  to 
nearly  every  number  during  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  editorship,  by  no  means 
confined  himself  to  this  work.  It  was, 
indeed,  during  its  progress  that  he  com- 
posed not  merely  the  "  Life  of  Napoleon," 
which  was  little  more  than  an  abridge- 
ment, though  a  very  clever  abridgement 
of  Scott's  work,  but  the  lives  of  Burns 
and  of  Scott  himself.  Before,  however, 
dealing  with  these,  his  "  Spanish  Ballads  " 
and  other  poetical  work  may  be  conven- 
iently disposed  of. 

Lockhart's  verse  is  in  the  same  scattered 
condition  as  his  prose  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  very  considerable  poetical 
faculty.  The  charming  piece,  "  When 
youthful  hope  is  fled,"  attributed  to  him  on 
Mrs.  Norton's  authority;  the  well-known 
"  Captain  Paton's  Lament,"  which  has 
been  republished  in  the  "Tales  from 
Blackwood;"  and  the  mono-rhymed  epi- 
taph   on    "  Bright,    Broken,    Maginn,"  in 


which  some  wiseacres  have  seen  ill  nature, 
but  which  really  is  a  masterpiece  of  hu- 
morous pathos,  are  all  in  very  different 
styles,*  and  are  all  excellent  each  in  its 
style.  But  these  things  are  mere  waifs, 
separated  from  each  other  in  widely  dif- 
ferent publications  ;  and  until  they  are  put 
together  no  general  impression  of  the 
author's  poetical  talent,  except  a  vaguely 
favorable  one,  can  be  derived  from  them. 
The  "Spanish  Ballads"  form  something 
like  a  substantive  work,  and  one  of  nearly 
as  great  merit  as  is  possible  to  poetical 
translations  of  poetry.  I  believe  opinions 
differ  as  to  their  fidelity  to  the  original. 
Here  and  there,  it  is  said,  the  author  has 
exchanged  a  vivid  and  characteristic  touch 
for  a  conventional  and  feeble  one.  Thus, 
my  friend  Mr.  Hannay  points  out  to  me 
that  in  the  original  of  "The  Lord  of  Bu- 
trago  "  the  reason  given  by  Montanez  for 
not  accompanying  the  king's  flight  is  not 
the  somewhat yizrtfe  one  that 

Castile's  proud  dames  shall  never  point  the 
finger  of  disdain, 

but  the  nobler  argument,  showing  the  best 
side  of  feudal  sentiment,  that  the  widows 
of  his  tenants  shall  never  say  that  he  fled 
and  left  their  husbands  to  fight  and  fall. 
Lockhart's  master,  Sir  Walter,  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  missed  this  touch,  and  it 
is  odd  that  Lockhart  himself  did..  But 
such  things  will  happen  to  translators. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  I  believe,  admit- 
ted (and  the  same  very  capable  authority 
in  Spanish  is  my  warranty)  that  on  the 
whole  the  originals  have  rather  gained 
than  lost;  and  certainly  no  one  can  fail  to 
enjoy  the  "Ballads"  as  they  stand  in 
English.  I  do  not  know  what  the  merit 
of  the  original  of  the  "  Wandering  Knight's 
Song  "  may  be  ;  but  the  song  itself  has 
always  seemed  to  be  a  gem  without  flaw, 
especially  the  last  stanza.  Few  men, 
again,  manage  the  long  "  fourteener  "  with 
middle  rhyme  better  than  Lockhart, 
though  he  is  less  happy  with  the  anapaest, 
and  has  not  fully  mastered  the  very  diffi- 
cult trochaic  measure  of  "  The  Death  of 
Don  Pedro."  In  the  "  Count  Arnaldos," 
wherein,  indeed,  the  subject  lends  itself 
better  to  that  cadence,  the  result  is  more 
satisfactory.  The  merits,  however,  of 
these  "  Ballads  "  are  not  technical  merely, 
or  rather,  the  technical  merits  are  well 
subordinated  to  the  production  of  the  gen- 
eral effect.  About  the  nature  of  that 
effect  much  ink  has  been  shed.  It  is  pro- 
duced equally  by  Greek  hexameters,  by 
old    French   assonanced   tirades,  by    En- 
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glish  "  eights  and  sixes,"  and  by  not  a  few 
other  measures.  But  in  itself  it  is  more 
or  less  the  same  —  the  stirring  of  the 
blood  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  or 
else  the  melting  of  the  mood  into  or  close 
to  tears.  The  ballad  effect  is  thus  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  of  all  poetical 
effects  ;  it  is  Lockhart's  merit  that  he  sel- 
dom fails  to  produce  it.  The  simplicity 
and  spontaneity  of  his  verse  may,  to  some 
people,  be  surprising  in  a  writer  so  thor- 
oughly and  intensely  literary;  but  Lock- 
hart's  character  was  as  complex  as  his 
verse  is  simple,  and  the  verse  itself  is  not 
the  least  valuable  guide  to  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  removal  to 
London  and  his  responsible  office  by  no 
means  reduced  his  general  literary  activity. 
Whether  he  continued  to  contribute  to 
Blackwood  I  am  not  sure  ;  some  phrases 
in  the  "  Noctes  "  seem  to  argue  the  con- 
trary. But  he  not  only,  as  has  been  said, 
wrote  for  the  Quarterly  assiduously,  but 
after  a  short  time  joined  the  new  ven- 
ture of  Fraser,  and  showed  in  that  rollick- 
ing periodical  that  the  sting  of  the  "scor- 
pion "  had  by  no  means  been  extracted. 
He  produced,  moreover,  in  1828,  his  "  Life 
of  Burns,"  and  in  1836-7  his  "  Life  of 
Scott."  These,  with  the  sketch  of  Theo- 
dore Hook  written  for  the  Quarterly  in 
1843,  ^"<^  separately  published  later,  make 
three  very  remarkable  examples  of  literary 
biography  on  very  different  scales,  deal- 
ing with  very  different  subjects,  and,  by 
comparison  of  their  uniform  excellence, 
showing  that  the  author  had  an  almost 
unique  genius  for  this  kind  of  composi- 
tion. The  "Life  of  Scott"  fills  seven 
capacious  volumes  ;  the  "  Life  of  Burns  " 
goes  easily  into  one  ;  the  '*  Life  of  Hook  " 
does  not  reach  a  hundred  smallish  pages. 
But  they  are  all  equally  well-proportioned 
in  themselves  and  to  their  subjects  ;  they 
all  exhibit  the  same  complete  grasp  of  the 
secret  of  biography;  and  they  all  have  the 
peculiarity  of  being  full  of  facts  without 
presenting  an  undigested  appearance. 
They  thus  stand  at  an  equal  distance  from 
biography  of  the  fashion  of  the  old  aca- 
demic eloge  of  the  last  century,  which 
makes  an  elegant  discourse  about  a  man, 
but  either  deliberately  or  by  accident 
gives  precise  information  about  hardly 
any  of  the  facts  of  the  man's  life  ;  and 
from  modern  biography,  which  tumbles 
upon  the  devoted  reader  a  cataract  of  let- 
ters, documents,  and  facts  of  all  sorts, 
uncombined  and  undigested  by  any  exer- 
cise of  narrative  or  critical  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Lockhart's  biog- 
raphies, therefore,  belong  equally  (to  bor- 


row De  Ouincey's  useful,  though,  as  far 
as  terminology  goes,  not  very  happy  dis- 
tinction) to  the  literature  of  knowledge 
and  the  literature  of  power.  They  are 
storehouses  of  information;  but  they  are, 
at  the  same  time,  works  of  art,  and  of 
very  great  art.  The  earliest  of  the  three^ 
the  "  Life  of  Burns,"  is  to  this  day  by  far 
the  best  book  on  the  subject;  indeed, 
with  its  few  errors  and  defects  of  fact  cor- 
rected and  supplemented  as  they  have 
been  by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  it  makes 
all  other  lives  quite  superfluous.  Yet  it 
was  much  more  difficult,  especially  for  a 
Scotchman,  to  write  a  good  book  about 
Burns  then  than  now;  though  I  am  told 
that,  for  a  Scotchman,  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  the  matter.  Lock- 
hart  was  familiar  with  Edinburgh  society 

—  indeed,  he  had  long  formed  a  part  of  it 

—  and  Edinburgh  society  was  still,  when 
he  wrote,  very  sore  at  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing by  turns  patronized  and  neglected 
Burns.  Lockhart  was  a  decided  Tory, 
and  Burns,  during  the  later  part  of  his  life 
at  any  rate,  had  permitted  himself  mani- 
festations of  political  opinion  which 
Whigs  themselves  admitted  to  be  impru- 
dent freaks,  and  which  even  a  good- 
natured  Tory  might  be  excused  for 
regarding  as  something  very  much  worse. 
But  the  biographer's  treatment  of  both 
these  subjects  is  perfectly  tolerant,  judi- 
cious, and  fair,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  his  whole  account  of  Burns.  Indeed, 
the  main  characteristic  of  Lockhart's  criti- 
cism, a  robust  and  quiet  sanity,  fitted  him 
admirably  for  the  task  of  biography.  He 
is  never  in  extremes,  and  he  never  avoids 
extremes  by  the  common  expedient  of 
see-sawing  between  two  sides,  two  parties, 
or  two  views  of  a  man's  character.  He 
holds  aloof  equally  from  engouement  and 
from  depreciation,  and  if,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  he  failed,  and  fails,  to  please 
fanatics  on  either  side,  he  cannot  fail  to 
please  those  who  know  what  criticism 
really  means. 

These  good  qualities  were  shown  even 
to  better  advantage  in  a  pleasanter,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  far  more  difficult  task,  the 
famous  "  Life  of  Scott."  The  extraordi- 
nary interest  of  the  subject,  and  the  fash- 
ion no  less  skilful  than  modest  in  which 
the  biographer  keeps  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, and  seems  constantly  to  be  merely 
editing  Scott's  words,  have  perhaps  ob- 
scured the  literary  value  of  the  book  with 
some  readers.  Of  the  perpetual  compar- 
ison with  Bos  well,  it  may  be  said  once  for 
all  that  it  is  a  comparison  of  matter  mere- 
ly ;  and  that  from  the  properly  literary  point 
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of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  workmanship 
and  form,  it  does  not  exist.  Perhaps  the 
most  surprising  thing  is  that,  even  in 
moments  of  personal  irritation,  any  one 
should  have  been  found  to  accuse  Lock- 
hart  of  softening  Scott's  faults.  The  other 
charge,  of  malice  to  Scott,  is  indeed  more 
extraordinary  still  in  a  certain  way;  but, 
being  merely  imbecile,  it  need  not  be  taken 
into  account.  A  delightful  extract,  recent- 
ly quoted  by  one  American  writer  from 
another,  informs  us  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Fenimore 
Cooper  (who,  stung  by  some  references 
to  him  in  the  book,  attacked  it)  adminis- 
tered "a  proper  castigation  to  the  vulgar 
minds  of  Scott  and  Lockhart."  This  is  a 
jest  so  pleasing  that  it  almost  puts  one  in 
good  temper  with  the  whole  affair.  But, 
in  fact,  Lockhart,  considering  his  relation- 
ship to  Scott,  and  considering  Scott's 
greatness,  could  hardly  have  spoken  more 
plainly  as  to  the  grave  fault  of  judgment 
which  made  a  man  of  letters  and  a  mem- 
ber of  a  learned  profession  mix  himself 
up  secretly,  and  almost  clandestinely,  with 
commercial  speculations.  On  this  point 
the  biographer  does  not  attempt  to  mince 
matters;  and  on  no  other  point  was  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  equally  candid, 
for  this,  grave  as  it  is,  is  almost  the  only 
fault  to  be  found  with  Scott's  character. 
This  candor,  however,  is  only  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  book.  The  wonderfully 
skilful  arrangement  of  so  vast  and  hetero- 
geneous a  mass  of  materials,  the  way  in 
which  the  writer's  own  work  and  his 
quoted  matter  dovetail  into  one  another, 
the  completeness  of  the  picture  given  of 
Scott's  character  and  life,  have  never 
been  equalled  in  any  similar  book.  Not 
a  few  minor  touches,  moreover,  which  are 
very  apt  to  escape  notice,  enhance  its 
merit.  Lockhart  was  a  man  of  all  men 
least  given  to  wear  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve,  yet  no  one  has  dealt  with  such 
pitiful  subjects  as  his  later  volumes  in- 
volve at  once  with  such  total  absence  of 
"gush  "  and  with  such  noble  and  pathetic 
appreciation.  For  Scott's  misfortunes 
were  by  no  means  the  only  matters  which 
touched  him  nearly  in  and  in  connection 
with  the  chronicle.  The  constant  illness 
and  sufferings  of  his  own  child  form  part 
of  it ;  his  wife  died  during  its  composition 
and  publication,  and  all  these  things  are 
mentioned  with  as  little  parade  of  stoi- 
cism as  of  sentiment.  I  do  not  think 
that,  as  an  example  of  absolute  and  per- 
fect good  taste,  the  account  of  Scott's 
death  can  be  surpassed  in  literature.  The 
same   quality   exhibits   itself   in   another 


matter.  No  biographer  can  be  less  anx- 
ious to  display  his  own  personality  than 
Lockhart ;  and  though  for  six  years  he 
was  a  constant,  and  for  much  longer  an 
occasional,  spectator  of  the  events  he  de- 
scribes, he  never  introduces  himself  ex- 
cept when'  it  is  necessary.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  Scott  himself  makes 
complimentary  references  to  him  (as  when 
he  speaks  of  his  party  "having  Lockhart 
to  say  clever  things"),  he  never  omits  the 
passage  nor  stoops  to  the  missish  jninau- 
derie,  too  common  in  such  cases,  of  trans- 
lating "spare  my  blushes"  into  some 
kind  of  annotation.  Lockhart  will  not 
talk  about  Lockhart;  but  if  others,  whom 
the  public  likes  to  hear,  talk  about  him, 
Lockhart  does  not  put  his  fan  before  his 
face. 

This  admirable  book,  however,  is  both 
well  enough  known  (if  not  so  well  known 
as  it  deserves)  and  large  enough  to  make 
it  both  unnecessary  and  impossible  to 
criticise  it  at  length  here.  The  third 
work  noticed  above,  the  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Theodore  Hook,  though  it  has  been 
reprinted  more  than  once,  and  is  still,  I 
believe,  kept  in  print  and  on  sale,  is  prob- 
ably less  familiar  to  most  readers.  It  is, 
however,  almost  as  striking  an  example, 
though  of  course  an  example  in  miniature 
only,  of  Lockhart's  aptitude  for  the  great 
and  difficult  art  of  literary  biography  as 
either  of  the  two  books  just  mentipned. 
Here  the  difficulty  was  of  a  different  kind. 
A  great  many  people  liked  Theodore 
Hook,  but  it  was  nearly  impossible  for 
anyone  to  respect  him;  yet  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  Lockhart,  a  political  sym- 
pathizer and  a«personal  friend,  to  treat 
him  harshly  in  an  obituary  notice.  There 
was  no  danger  of  his  setting  down  aught 
in  malice;  but  there  might  be  thought  to 
be  a  considerable  danger  of  over-extenua- 
tion. The  danger  was  the  greater  inas- 
much as  Lockhart  himself  had  certainly 
not  escaped,  and  had  perhaps  to  some 
extent  deserved,  one  of  Hook's  reproach- 
es. No  man  questioned  his  integrity ;  he 
was  not  a  reckless  spendthrift;  he  was 
not  given  to  excesses  in  living,  or  to  hang- 
ing about  great  houses  ;  nor  was  he  care- 
less of  moral  and  social  rules.  But  the 
scorpion  which  had  delighted  to  sting  the 
faces  of  men  might  have  had  some  awk- 
wardness in  dealing  with  the  editor  of 
John  Bull.  The  result,  however,  victori- 
ously surmounts  all  difficulties  without 
evading  one.  Nothing  that  is  the  truth 
about  Hook  is  omitted,  or  even  blinked  ; 
and  from  reading  Lockhart  alone,  any  in- 
telligent reader  might  know  the  worst  that 
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is  to  be  said  about  him.  Neither  are  any 
of  his  faults,  in  the  unfair  sense,  extenu- 
ated. His  malicious  and  vulgar  practical 
jokes;  his  carelessness  at  Mauritius  ;  the 
worse  than  carelessness  which  allowed 
him  to  shirk,  when  he  had  ample  means 
of  discharging  it  by  degrees,  a  debt  which 
he  acknowledged  that  he  justly  owed  ;  the 
folly  and  vanity  which  led  him  to  waste 
his  time,  his  wit,  and  his  money  in  playing 
the  hanger-on  at  country  houses  and  town 
dinner-tables;  his  hard  living,  and  the 
laxity  which  induced  him  not  merely  to 
form  irregular  connections,  but  prevented 
him  from  taking  the  only  step  which 
could,  in  some  measure,  repair  his  fault, 
are  all  fairly  put,  and  blamed  frankly. 
Even  in  that  more  delicate  matter  of  the 
personal  journalism,  Lockhart's  procedure 
is  as  ingenuous  as  it  is  ingenious  ;  and 
the  passage  of  the  sketch  which  deals 
with  "the  blazing  audacity  of  invective, 
the  curious  delicacy  of  persiflage,  the 
strong,  caustic  satire "  (expressions,  by 
the  way,  which  suit  Lockhart  himself  much 
better  than  Hook,  though  Lockhart  had 
not  Hook's  broad  humor),  in  fact,  admits 
that  the  application  of  these  things  was 
not  justifiable,  nor  to  be  justified.  Yet 
with  all  this,  the  impression  left  by  the 
sketch  is  distinctly  favorable  on  the 
whole,  which,  in  the  circumstances,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  a  triumph  of  advocacy 
obtained  not  at  the  expense  of  truth,  but 
by  the  art  of  the  advocate  in  making  the 
best  of  truth. 

The  facts  of  Lockhart's  life  between  his 
removal  to  London  and  his  death,  may  be 
rapidly  summarized,  the  purpose  of  this 
notice  being  rather  critical  than  biographi- 
cal. He  had  hardly  settled  in  town  when, 
as  he  himself  tells,  he  had  to  attempt, 
fruitlessly  enough,  the  task  of  mediator  in 
the  financial  disasters  of  Constable  and 
Scott;'  and  his  own  share  of  domestic 
troubles  began  early.  His  eldest  son, 
after  repeated  escapes,  died  in  1831  ; 
Scott  followed  shortly;  Miss  Anne  Scott, 
after  her  father's  death,  came  in  broken 
health  to  Lockhart's  house,  and  died  there 
only  a  year  later;  and  in  the  spring  of 
1837,  his  wife  likewise  died.  Then  For- 
tune let  him  alone  for  a  little,  to  return  in 
no  better  humor  some  years  later. 

It  is,  however,  from  the  early  "  thirties  " 
that  one  of  the  best-known  memorials  of 
Lockhart  dates  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  por- 
trait, or  rather  the  two  portraits,  in  the 
Fraser  Gallery.  In  the  general  group  of 
the  Fraserians,  he  sits  between  Fraser 
himself  and  Theodore  Hook,  with  the 
diminutive  figure  of  Crofton  Croker  half 


intercepted  beyond  him;  and  his  image 
forms  the  third  plate  in  Mr.  Bates's  re- 
publication of  the  gallery.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  most  faithful  of  the  whole  series, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  handsomest,  giving 
even  a  more  flattering  representation  than 
the  full-face  portrait  by  Pickersgill  which 
serves  as  frontispiece  to  the  modern 
editions  of  the  "  Ballads."  In  this  latter, 
the  curious  towzled  mop  of  hair,  in  which 
our  fathers  delighted,  rather  mars  the 
effect;  while  in  Maclise's  sketch  (which 
is  in  profile)  it  is  less  obtrusive.  In  this 
latter,  too,  there  is  clearly  perceivable  what 
the  Shepherd  in  the  "  Noctes  "  calls  "a 
sort  of  laugh  aboot  the  screwed-up  mouth 
of  him  that  fules  ca'd  no  canny,  for  they 
couldna  thole  the  meaning  o't."  There  is 
not  much  doubt  that  Lockhart  aided  and 
abetted  Maginn  in  much  of  the  mischief 
that  distinguished  the  early  days  of 
Fraser^  though  his  fastidious  taste  is 
never  likely  to  have  stooped  to  the  coarse- 
ness which  was  too  natural  to  Maginn.  It 
is  believed  that  to  him  is  due  the  wicked 
wrestling  of  Alaric  Watts's  second  initial 
into  "Attila,"  which  gave  the  victim  so 
much  grief,  and  he  probably  did  many 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.  But 
Lockhart  was  never  vulgar,  and  Fraser  in 
those  days  very  often  was. 

In  1843  Lockhart  received  his  first  and 
last  piece  of  political  preferment,  being 
appointed,  says  one  of  the  authorities 
before  me,  chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  says  another,  chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Such  are 
biographers  ;  but  the  matter  is  not  of  the 
slightest  importance,  though  1  do  not  my- 
self quite  see  how  it  could  have  been 
Lancaster.  A  third  and  more  trustworthy 
writer  gives  the  post  as  "  auditorship  "  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  is  pos- 
sible enough. 

In  1847,  the  death  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
last  surviving  son  brought  the  title  and 
estate  to  Lockhart's  son  Walter,  but  he 
died  in  1853.  Lockhart's  only  other  child 
had  married  Mr.  Hope  —  called,  after  his 
brother-in-law's  death,  Mr.  Hope-Scott,  of 
whom  an  elaborate  biography  has  just 
been  published.  Little  in  it  concerns 
Lockhart  but  the  admirable  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hope  on  his  conversion 
to  the  Roman  Church.  This  step,  followed 
as  it  was  by  Mrs.  Hope,  could  not  but  be, 
and  in  this  letter  is  delicately  hinted  to  be, 
no  small  grief  to  Lockhart,  who  saw 
Abbotsford  fall  under  influences  for  which 
certainly  neither  he  nor  its  founder  had 
any  respect.  His  repeated  domestic  losses, 
and   many  years   of    constant   work  and 
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excitement,  appear  to  have  told  on  him, 
and  very  shortly  after  his  son's  death,  in 
April,  1853,  he  resigned  the  editorship  of 
the  Quarterly.  He  then  visited  Italy,  a 
journey  from  which,  if  he  had  been  a 
superstitious  man,  the  ominous  precedent 
of  Scott  might  have  deterred  him.  His 
journey  did  him  no  good,  and  he  died  at 
Abbotsford  on  the  25th  of  November. 
December,  says  another  authority,  for  so 
it  is  that  history  gets  written,  even  in 
thirty  years. 

The  comparatively  brief  notices  which 
are  all  that  have  been  published  about 
Lockhart,  uniformly  mention  the  unpopu- 
larity (to  use  a  mild  word)  which  pursued 
him,  and  which,  as  I  have  remarked,  does 
not  seem  to  have  exhausted  itself  even 
yet.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  this;  and  the  neglect  to 
supply  any  collection  of  his  work,  and  any 
authoritative  account  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter, will  quite  explain  its  continuance. 
In  the  first  place,  Lockhart  was  well 
known  as  a  most  sarcastic  writer;  in  the 
second,  he  was  for  nearly  a  lifetime  editor 
of  one  of  the  chief  organs  of  party  politics 
and  literary  criticism  in  England.  He 
might  have  survived  the  "  Chaldee  Manu- 
script "  and  "  Peter's  Letters  "  and  the  lam- 
poons in  Fraser :  he  might  even  have  got 
the  better  of  the  youthful  imprudence 
which  led  him  to  fix  upon  himself  a 
description  which  was  sure  to  be  used  and 
abused  against  him  by  the  "  fules,"  if  he 
had  not  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  the 
Quarterly.  Individual  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  anonymous  indulgence  of  the  lux- 
ury of  scorn  never  gave  any  man  a  very- 
bad  character,  even  if  he  were,  as  Lock- 
hart was,  personally  shy  and  reserved, 
unable  to  make  up  for  written  sarcasm 
with  verbal  flummery,  and  in  virtue  of  an 
incapacity  for  gushing  deprived  of  the 
easiest  and,  by  public  personages,  most 
commonly  practised  means  of  proving  that 
a  man  has  "a  good  heart  after  all."  But 
when  he  complicated  his  sins  by  editing 
the  Quarterly  at  a  time  when  everybody 
attacked  everybody  else  in  exactly  the 
language  they  pleased,  the  sins  of  his 
youth  were  pretty  sure  to  be  visited  on 
him.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the 
great  army  of  the  criticised,  who  always 
consider  that  the  editor  of  the  paper 
which  dissects  them  is  really  responsible. 
The  luckless  Harriet  Martineau,  who,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  gives  in  her  autobiog- 
raphy a  lurid  picture  of  Lockhart  "going 
down  at  night  to  the  printer's  "  and  insert- 
ing dreadful  things  about  her,  and  who,  I 
believe,  took  the  feminine  plan  of  reveng- 


ing herself  in  an  obituary  article,  was  only 
one  of  a  multitude. 

Lockhart  does  not  seem  to  have  taken 
over  from  Gifford  quite  such  a  trouble- 
some crew  of  helpers  as  Macvey  Napier 
inherited  from  Jeffrey,  and  he  was  also 
free  from  the  monitions  of  his  predeces- 
sor. But  in  Croker  he  had  a  first  lieuten- 
ant who  could  not  very  well  be  checked, 
and  who  (though  he,  too,  has  had  rather 
hard  measure)  had  no  equal  in  the  art  of 
making  himself  offensive.  Besides,  those 
were  the  days  when  the  famous  "Scum 
condensed  of  Irish  bog"  lines  appeared  in 
a  great  daily  newspaper  about  O'Connell. 
Imagine  the  Titncs  addressing  Mr.  Par- 
nell  as  "Scum  condensed  of  Irish  bog,'* 
with  the  other  amenities  that  follow,  in 
this  year  of  grace  ! 

But  Lockhart  had  not  only  his  authors, 
he  had  his  contributors.  "  A'  contribu- 
tors," says  the  before  quoted  Shepherd, 
in  a  moment  of  such  preternatural  wisdom 
that  he  must  have  been  "  fou,"  "are  in  a 
manner  fierce."  They  are  —  it  is  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  animal  to  be  so. 
The  contributor  who  is  not  allowed  to 
contribute  is  fierce,  as  a  matter  of  course  ; 
but  not  less  fierce  is  the  contributor  who 
thinks  himself  too  much  edited,  and  the 
contributor  who  imperatively  insists  that 
his  article  on  Chinese  metaphysics  shall 
go  in  at  once,  and  the  contributor  who, 
being  an  excellent  hand  at  articles  on  the 
currency,  wants  to  be  aVowed  to  write  on 
dancing;  and,  in  short,  as  the  Shepherd 
says,  all  contributors.  Now  it  does  not 
appear  (for,  as  I  must  repeat,  I  have  no 
kind  of  private  information  on  the  subject) 
that  Lockhart  was  by  any  means  an  easy- 
going editor,  or  one  of  that  kind  which 
allows  a  certain  number  of  privileged 
writers  to  send  in  what  they  like.  We  are 
told  in  many  places  that  he  "greatly  im- 
proved "  his  contributors'  articles;  and  I 
should  say  that  if  there  is  one  thing  which 
drives  a  contributor  to  the  verge  of  mad- 
ness, it  is  to  have  his  articles  "  greatly 
improved."  A  hint  in  the  "Noctes"(and 
it  may  be  observed  that  though  the  refer- 
ences to  Lockhart  in  the"Noctes"  are 
not  very  numerous  they  are  valuable,  for 
Wilson's  friendship  seems  to  have  been 
m:.\:ed  with  a  small  grain  of  jealousy  which 
preserves  them  from  being  commonplace) 
suggests  that  his  friends  did  not  consider 
him  as  by  any  means  too  ready  to  accept 
their  papers.  All  this,  added  to  his  early 
character  of  scoffer  at  Whig  dignities, 
and  his  position  as  leader  en  titreoi  Tory 
journalism,  was  quite  sufficient  to  create 
a   reputation    partly   exaggerated,   partly 
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quite  false,  which  has  endured  simply  be- 
cause no  trouble  has  been  taken  to  sift 
and  prove  it. 

The  head  and  front  of  Lockhart's  offend- 
ing, in  a  purely  literary  view,  seems  to  be 
the  famous  Quarterly  article  on  Lord 
Tennyson's  volume  of  1832.  That  article 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Croker's,  but 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  it  is 
Lockhart's;  and,  indeed,  it  is  quoted  as 
his  by  Professor  Ferrier,  who,  through 
Wilson,  must  have  known  the  facts.  Now, 
I  do  not  think  I  yield  to  any  man  living 
in  admiration  of  the  Laureate,  but  I  am 
unable  to  think  much  the  worse,  or,  in- 
deed, any  the  worse,  of  Lockhart  because 
of  this  article.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
extremely  clever,  being,  perhaps,  the  very 
best  example  of  politely  cruel  criticism  in 
existence.  In  the  second,  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  criticism  is  perfectly  just.  If  Lord 
Tennyson  himself,  at  this  safe  distance  of 
time,  can  think  of  the  famous  strawberry 
story  and  its  application  without  laughing, 
he  must  be  an  extremely  sensitive  peer, 
and  nobody,  I  suppose,  would  now  defend 
the  wondrous  stanza  which  was  paralleled 
from  "The  Groves  of  Blarney."  The 
fact  is  that  criticism  of  criticism  after 
some  time  is  apt  to  be  doubly  unjust.  It 
is  wont  to  assume,  or  rather  to  imagine, 
that  the  critic  must  have  known  what  the 
author  was  going  to  do,  as  well  as  what  he 
had  actually  done;  and  it  is  wont  to  for- 
get that  the  work  criticised  as  it  presented 
itself  to  the  critic  was  very  often  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  when  it  presents 
itself  to  the  critic's  critic.  The  best  jus- 
tification of  Lockhart's  verdict  on  the  vol- 
ume of  1832  is  what  Lord  Tennyson 
himself  has  done  with  the  volume  of  1832. 
Far  more  than  half  the  passages  objected 
to  have  since  been  excised  or  altered. 
But  there  are  other  excuses.  In  the  first 
place,  IVIr.  Tennyson,  as  he  then  was, 
represented  a  further  development  of 
schools  of  poetry  against  which  the  Quar- 
terly had  always,  rightly  or  wrongly,  set 
its  face,  and  a  certain  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  paper  is,  after  all,  not  the 
worst  fault  of  a  critic.  In  the  second,  no 
^  one  can  fairly  deny  that  some  points  in 
Mr.  Tennyson's  early,  if  not  in  his  later, 
manner  must  have  been  highly  and  rightly 
disgustful  to  a  critic  who,  like  Lockhart, 
was  above  all  things  masculine  and  ab- 
horrent of  "gush."  In  the  third,  it  is, 
unfortunately,  not  given  to  all  critics  to 
admire  all  styles  alike.  Let  those  to 
whom  it  is  given  thank  God  therefor;  but 
let  them,  at  the  same  lime,  remember  that 
they  are  as  much  bound  to  accept  what- 


ever  is   good  in   all  kinds  of  critics   as 
whatever  is  good  in  all  kinds  of  poets. 

Now  Lockhart,  within  his  own  range, 
and  it  was  for  the  time  a  very  wide  one, 
was  certainly  not  a  narrow  critic,  just  as 
he  certainly  was  not  a  feeble  one.  In 
the  before  mentioned  "  Peter's  Letters  " 
(which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  one  of  his 
best,  and  particularly  one  of  his  most 
spontaneous  and  characteristic  works)  the 
denunciation  of  the  "facetious  and  rejoic- 
ing ignorance"  which  enabled  contem- 
porary critics  to  pooh-pooh  Wordsworth, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  Coleridge  is  excellent. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  1819, 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth  and  Lamb  were  by  no 
means  taken  to  the  hearts  of  Tories  on 
their  merits,  and  that  in  this  very  passage 
Blackwood \s  condemned  not  less  severely 
than  the  Edinburgh.  Another  point  in 
which  Lockhart  made  a  great  advance  was 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  (Lamb  himself 
is,  in  England,  his  only  important  fore- 
runner) to  unite  and  combine  criticism  of 
different  branches  of  art.  He  never  has 
the  disgusting  technical  jargon,  or  the  un- 
disciplined fluency,  of  the  mere  art  critic, 
any  more  than  he  has  the  gabble  of  the 
mere  connoisseur.  But  it  is  constantly 
evident  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  and  a 
feeling  for  the  art  of  line  and  color  as  well 
as  of  words.  Nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  fragments  of  criticism  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  the  Scott  book;  and  if  his 
estimate  of  Hook  as  a  novelist  seems  ex- 
aggerated, it  must  be  remembered,  as  he 
has  himself  noted,  that  Thackeray  was,  at 
the  time  he  spoke,  nothing  more  than  an 
amusing  contributor  of  remarkably  prom- 
ising trifles  to  magazines,  and  that,  from 
the  appearance  of  "  Waverley  "  to  that  of 
"  Pickwick,"  no  novelist  of  the  first  class 
had  made  an  appearance.  It  is,  more- 
over, characteristic  of  Lockhart  as  a  critic 
that  he  is,  as  has  been  noted,  always 
manly  and  robust.  He  was  never  false  to 
his  own  early  protest  against  "the  banish- 
ing from  the  mind  of  a  reverence  for  feel- 
ing, as  abstracted  from  mere  questions  of 
immediate  and  obvious  utility."  But  he 
never  allowed  that  reverence  to  get  the 
better  of  him  and  drag  him  into  the  de- 
plorable excesses  of  gush  into  which,  from 
his  day  to  ours,  criticism  has  more  and 
more  had  a  tendency  to  fall.  If  he  makes 
no  parade  of  definite  aesthetic  principles, 
it  is  clear  that  throughout  he  had  such 
principles,  and  that  they  were  principles 
of  a  very  good  kind.  He  had  a  wide 
knowledge  of  foreign  literature  without 
any     taint    of     "  xenomania,"    sufficient 
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scholarship  (despite  the  unlucky  false 
quantity  oi  j'anua,  which  he  overlooked) 
in  the  older  languages,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  love  of  English  literature. 
His  style  is,  to  me  at  any  rate,  peculiarly 
attractive.  Contrasted  with  the  more 
brightly  colored  and  fantastically  shaped 
styles,  of  which,  in  his  own  day,  De 
Quincey,  Wilson,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle 
set  the  fashion,  it  may  possibly  seem  tame 
to  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  propor- 
tion in  form  and  harmony  in  tint;  it  will 
certainly  not  seem  so  to  those  who  are 
more  fortunately  gifted.  Indeed,  com- 
pared either  with  Wilson's  welter  of  words, 
now  bombastic,  now  gushing,  now  horse- 
playful,  and  with  the  endless  and  heart- 
breaking antitheses  of  what  Brougham  ill- 
naturedly  but  truly  called  "Tom's  snip- 
snap,"  it  is  infinitely  preferable.  The 
conclusion  of  the  essay  on  Theodore 
Hook  is  not  easily  surpassable  as  an  ex- 
ample of  solid  polished  prose,  which  is 
prose,  and  does  not  attempt  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  prose  and  poetry.  The  last  page 
of  the  Tennyson  review  is  perfect  for 
quiet  humor. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  that  though  Lock- 
hart  was  an  admirable  critic  merely  as 
such,  a  poet,  or  at  least  a  song-writer,  of 
singular  ability  and  charm,  within  certain 
limits,  and  a  master  of  sharp  light  raillery 
that  never  missed  its  mark  and  never 
lumbered  on  the  way,  his  most  unique 
and  highest  merit  is  that  of  biographer. 
Carlyle,  though  treating  Lockhart  himself 
with  great  politeness,  does  not  allow  this, 
and  complains  that  Lockhart's  conception 
of  his  task  was  "  not  very  elevated."  That 
is  what  a  great  many  people  said  of  Bos- 
well,  whom  Carlyle  thought  an  almost  per- 
fect biographer.  But,  as  it  happens,  the 
critic  (which  all  critics  should,  it  is  known, 
be  shy  of  doing)  has  given  his  reasons. 
Lockhart's  plan  was  not,  it  seems  in  the 
case  of  his  "  Scott,"  very  elevated,  be- 
cause it  was  not  "  to  show  Scott  as  he  was 
by  nature,  as  the  world  acted  on  him,  as 
he  acted  on  the  world,"  and  so  forth. 
Now,  unfortunately,  this  is  exactly  what 
it  seems  to  me  that  Lockhart,  whether  he 
meant  to  do  it  or  not,  has  done  in  the  very 
book  which  Carlyle  was  criticising,  and  it 
seems  to  me,  further,  that  he  always  does 
this  in  all  his  biographical  efforts.  Some- 
times he  appears  (for  here  another  criti- 
cism of  Carlyle's  on  the  "  Burns,"  not  the 
*'  Scott,"  is  more  to  the  point)  to  quote  and 
extract  from  other  and  much  inferior 
writers  to  an  extent  rather  surprising  in 
so  excellent  a  penman,  especially  when  it 
is  remembered  that,  except  to  a  dunce, 


the  extraction  and  stringing  together  of 
quotations  is  far  more  troublesome  than 
original  writing.  But  even  then  the  ex- 
tracts are  always  luminous.  With  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  biographies  the 
total  impression  which  Carlyle  demands, 
and  very  properly  demands,  is,  in  fact,  a 
total  absence  of  impression.  The  read- 
er's mind  is  as  dark,  though  it  may  be  as 
full,  as  a  cellar  when  the  coals  have  been 
shot  into  it.  Now  this  is  never  the  case 
with  Lockhart's  biographies,  whether  they 
are  books  in  half  a  dozen  volumes,  or 
essays  in  half  a  hundred  pages.  He  sub- 
ordinates what  even  Carlyle  allowed  to  be 
his  "clear  nervous  forcible  style"  so  en- 
tirely to  the  task  of  representing  his  sub- 
ject, he  has  such  a  perfect  general  concep- 
tion of  that  subject,  that  only  a  very  dense 
reader  can  fail  to  perceive  the  present- 
ment. Whether  it-is  the  right  or  whether 
it  is  the  wrong  presentment  may,  of  course, 
be  a  matter  of  opinion,  but,  such  as  it  is, 
it  is  always  there. 

One  other  point  of  interest  about  Lock- 
hart has  to  be  mentioned.  He  was  an 
eminent  example,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
eminent,  of  a  "gentleman  of  the  press." 
He  did  a  great  many  kinds  of  literary 
work,  and  he  did  all  of  them  well ;  novel- 
writing,  perhaps  (which,  as  has  been  said, 
he  gave  up  almost  immediately),  least 
well.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt 
any  very  strong  or  peculiar  call«  to  any 
particular  class  of  original  literary  work, 
and  his  one  great  and  substantive  book 
may  be  fairly  taken  to  have  been  much 
more  decided  by  accident  and  his  relation- 
ship to  Scott  than  by  deliberate  choice. 
He  was,  in  fact,  eminently  a  journalist, 
and  it  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that 
there  were  more  journalists  like  him.  For 
from  the  two  great  reproaches  of  the  craft 
to  which  so  many  of  us  belong,  and  which 
seems  to  be  gradually  swallowing  up  all 
other  varieties  of  literary  occupation,  he 
was  conspicuously  free.  He  never  did 
work  slovenly  in  form,  and  he  never  did 
work  that  was  not  in  one  way  or  other 
consistent  with  a  decided  set  of  literary 
and  political  principles.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  unprin- 
cipled character  of  journalism,  no  doubt ; 
and  nobody  knows  better  than  those  who 
have  some  experience  of  it,  that  if,  as 
George  Warrington  says,  "too  many  of 
us  write  against  our  own  party,"  it  is  the 
fault  simply  of  those  who  do  so.  If  a 
man  has  a  faculty  of  saying  anything,  he 
can  generally  get  an  opportunity  of  saying 
what  he  likes,  and  avoid  occasions  of  sa)*- 
in2  what  he  does  not  like.     But  the  mere 
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journalist  Swiss  of  heaven  (or  the  other 
place)  is  certainly  not  unknown,  and  by 
all  accounts  he  was  in  Lockhart's  time 
rather  common.  No  one  ever  accused 
Lockhart  himself  of  being  one  of  the  class. 
A  still  more  important  fault,  undoubtedly, 
of  journalism  is  its  tendency  to  slovenly 
work,  and  here  again  Lockhart  was  con- 
spicuously guiltless.  His  actual  produc- 
tion must  have  been  very  considerable, 
though  in  the  absence  of  any  collection, 
or  even  any  index  of  his  contributions  to 
periodicals,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  how 
much  exactly  it  would  extend.  But  at  a 
rough  guess,  the  "  Scott,"  the  "  Burns," 
and  the  "  Napoleon,"  the  "  Ballads,"  the 
novels,  and  "  Peter,"  a  hundred  Quarterly 
articles,  and  an  unknown  number  in  Black- 
wood and  Fraser,  would  make  at  least 
twenty  or  five-and-twenty  volumes  of  a 
pretty  closely  printed  library  edition.  Yet 
all  this,  as  far  as  it  can  be  identiiied,  has 
the  same  careful  though  unostentatious 
distinction  of  style,  the  same  admirable 
faculty  of  sarcasm,  wherever  sarcasm  is 
required,  the  same  depth  of  feeling,  wher- 
ever feeling  is  called  for,  the  same  refusal 
to  make  a  parade  of  feeling  even  where  i<t  is 
shown.  Never  trivial,  never  vulgar,  never 
feeble,  never  stilted,  never  diffuse,  Lock- 
hart is  one  of  the  very  best  recent  speci- 
mens of  that  class  of  writers  of  all  work, 
which  since  Dryden's  time  has  continually 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  does  not  seem 
likely  to  diminish.  The  growth  may  or 
may  not  be  matter  for  regret;  probably 
none  of  the  more  capable  members  of  the 
class  itself  feels  any  particular  desire  to 
magnify  his  office.  But  if  the  office  is  to 
exist,  let  it  at  least  be  the  object  of  those 
who  hold  it  to  perform  its  duties  with  that 
hatred  of  commonplace  and  cant  and  the 
papillaris  aura,  with  as  nearly  as  may  be 
in  each  case  that  conscience  and  thor- 
oughness of  workmanship,  which  Lock- 
hart's  writings  uniformly  display. 

George  Saintsbury. 


From  Macmilian's  Magazine. 
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Que  voulez-vous?     Helas!  notre  mfere  Nature, 
Comme  toute  autre  mere,  a  ses  enfants  gates, 
Et  pour  les  malvenus  elle  est  avare  et  dure!  " 

CHAPTER    Xni. 

MOONSHINE. 

Strange  !  "    he    exclaimed. 


"  Miss 
amazed. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Barbara, 
would  never  come  !  " 


I   thought  you 


been 


"You    wanted    me!     You    have 

waiting  for  me!     If   I  had   known " 

And  while  he  spoke  the  strangest  thoughts 
and  possibilities  shaped  themselves  in  his 
brain,  and  died  away  again.  If  her  pres- 
ence called  them  up  it  also  killed  them. 
He  saw  that  she  was  frightened.  Her  lip 
quivered,  and  her  eyes  looked  larger  and 
a  little  vague.  She  was  gazing  at  hira 
through  a  bright  film  of  unshed  tears. 

"  If  I  had  known,"  he  repeated  confus- 
edly, as  he  stepped  forward.  "  What  is 
it.?" 

They  had  not  shaken  hands  in  his  first 
astonishment,  and  now  she  still  looked  up 
at  him,  and  his  hand  dropped  unheeded. 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  will  say  to  me," 
she  began.  "  I  am  so  very,  very  sorry  — 
I  felt  I  must  come  myself  and  ask  you  to 
forgive  me." 

^^  I  ioxgwt  you  I  Why,"  said  Reynold, 
his  eyes  shining,  "it  is  you  who  should 
forgive ! " 

13arbara  started,  and  the  hot  tears 
dropped,  and  slid  over  her  burning  blush- 
es. She  turned  away,  but  too  late  to  hide 
them.  "What  do  you  mean.?  "she  said. 
"  You  don't  know.  I  haven't  told  you  yet. 
What  do  you  suppose  I  have  come  for 
like  this .?     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

He  drew  back  as  if  he  were  stung. 

"Well,  what  is  it  then.?" 

She  threw  two  letters  on  the  table. 

"Letters.?  You  came  with  those?  Upon 
my  word,  Miss  Strange,  it's  very  kind — " 

He  stopped  short,  looking  from  the  let- 
ters to  her  and  back  again.  Barbara 
shrank  away,  drawing  herself  together, 
but  she  resolutely  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his 
face. 

"Why  —  why — "stammered  Harding, 
turning  as  pale  as  death,  and  then  he 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  began  to  laugh. 

The  letter  that  lay  nearest  to  him  was 
directed  "  R.  Harding,  Esq.,"  in  his  own 
handwriting. 

"  It  is  my  fault !  "  cried  Barbara.  "  Tell 
me  what  1  have  done!  It  is  something 
that  matters  very  much  !  I  knew  it — I 
felt  it  was,  the  moment  I  found  them.  I 
came  with  them  directly  —  I  was  so  afraid 
you  might  have  gone  away.  Don't  laugh  ! 
Oh  I  know  it  matters  dreadfully  !  " 

Harding  had  had  time  to  master  himself. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  said,  "it  doesn't 
matter  at  all." 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  tilt- 
ing it  carelessly,  and  looking  at  Barbara. 

"Doesn't  it.?"  said  the  girl  incredu- 
lously.    "  Doesn't  it  really  ? " 

"Not  a  bit;  why  should  it?  How  did 
it  happen  ? " 
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Since  everything  was  lost,  he  might  as 
well  hear  her  talk. 

"It  was  my  fault,"  Barbara  repeated, 
still  doubtfully.  "  I  told  you  to  put  them 
on  the  hall  table  —  it  was  the  day  we  had 
those  people  to  dinner." 

Reynold  nodded. 

"  I  had  my  apron  on,  I  was  busy.  I 
went  out  to  speak  to  the  gardener,  and  I 
thought  I  would  give  them  to  the  boy,  so 
I  put  them  in  my  apron  pocket,  yours  and 
one  of  mine,  and  1  never  thought  of  them 
again." 

He  had  balanced  his  chair  very  dexter- 
ously, and  was  still  looking  at  her. 

"  And  they  have  been  in  that  little  apron 
pocket  of  yours  ever  since!  Dear  me. 
Miss  Strange,  I  hope  yours  wasn't  an  im- 
portant letter.  I'm  sorry  for  your  corre- 
spondent." 

"  No,  mine  didn't  matter.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing, tell  me  about  yours  —  tell  me  the 
truth  !  All  the  time  I  have  been  waiting 
here  —  and  I  thought  you  never  would 
come  !  —  I  have  felt  more  and  more  sure 
that  yours  did  matter.  I  can't  tell  why, 
but  I  am  certain.  Let  me  know  the  worst, 
please.     Tell  me  what  I  have  done  !  " 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  are  so  deter- 
mined that  you  must  have  done  something 
dreadful.  I  assure  you  I'm  not  in  the 
habit  of  writing  such  terribly  important 
letters  as  you  seem  to  suppose." 

Reynold,  as  he  spoke,  had  been  think- 
ing how  strange  it  was  that  people  should 
excite  themselves  about  their  plans  for 
the  future.  What  child's  play  and  chance 
it  all  was  !  You  dreamed,  and  schemed, 
and  worked  it  all  out,  you  made  allowance 
for  everything  except  what  was  really  go- 
ing to  happen,  and  suddenly  it  was  all 
over,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  or  done.  Here,  for  instance,  was 
Mitchelhurst  Place  blown  away  like  a 
bubble !  Possibly,  somewhere,  there 
might  be  found  something  in  the  shape  of 
a  house,  a  certain  quantity  of  stone  and 
timber,  set  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
called  by  that  name,  but  had  Reynold 
been  opposite  the  gate  at  that  moment  he 
would  have  looked  at  it  with  indifference. 
His  Mitchelhurst  Place,  the  one  he  had 
thought  about  so  much,  the  one  he  meant 
to  give  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  win, 
was,  it  now  appeared,  a  house  of  cards. 
Barbara  and  he  had  been  mightily  inter- 
ested in  setting  it  up,  and  really  it  had 
been  a  very  lofty  and  presentable  edifice, 
till  Barbara  forgot  to  put  a  letter  in  the 
post,  and  so  it  all  tumbled  down  in  a  min- 
ute.    It  was  a  pity,  certainly. 

"Tell   me   the   truth,"   said  the  girl's 
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voice  again,  with  its   soft  accent  of  en- 
treaty. 

"3ut  you  won't  believe  me !  I  tell  you 
again.  Miss  Strange,  it  doesn't  matter  a 
bit.   And  again,  if  you  like  !     And  again!" 

She  looked  fixedly  at  him,  and  stretched 
out  her  hand  towards  the  letters. 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "Shall  I  post 
these  for  you  as  I  go  back  ?  " 

He  brought  down  his  tilted  chair  with 
sudden  emphasis,  and  sprang  up. 

"  No ! " 

He  had  lost  all,  but  at  least  his  pride 
was  safe.  His  mother  and  old  Mr.  Hard- 
ing need  never  learn  how  nearly  they  had 
had  their  way.  He  knew  what  deadly 
offence  he  had  given  by  the  silence  which 
would  be  taken  for  a  calculated  insult,  but 
he  would  a  thousand  times  rather  face 
their  anger  than  appeal  to  their  pity  with 
a  lame  story  of  a  letter  delayed.  Besides, 
it  was  too  late.  Old  Harding  was  a  man 
of  his  word,  the  place  was  filled  up,  the 
chance  was  gone. 

"  No  !  "  cried  Reynold. 

"There!"  the  girl  exclaimed.  "I 
knew  it !  I  saw  your  face  when  you 
looked  at  the  letters  first  —  and  now 
again!  You  do  not  choose  to  tell  me 
what  I  have  done.  Very  well,  why  don't 
you  say  so  at  once  ?  You  treat  me  as  if  I 
were  a  baby  !  " 

Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  mouth 
quivered,  she  looked  childishly  ready  to 
cry. 

"  You  do  not  choose  to  tell  me  what  I 
have  done."  No,  why  should  he  }  The 
one  thing  he  saw  clearly  was  that  the 
mischief  was  irreparable;  the  less  said 
about  it,  therefore,  the  better.  There 
was  but  one  avenue  to  fortune  and  love 
for  him,  and  it  was  closed  before  his  eyes 
by  this  night's  revelation.  Some  men 
would  have  set  to  work  at  once  to  make 
another,  but  not  Reynold  Harding.  He 
simply  accepted  the  decree  of  fate,  and 
felt  that  he  had  half  expected  it  all  the 
time.  And  after  all,  what  had  Barbara 
done?  Most  likely  he  would  have  failed, 
even  if  his  letter  had  been  duly  sent.  His 
ill  luck  would  have  dogged  him  on  his 
way  to  wealth.  Perhaps  it  was  more 
merciful,  when,  with  one  sharp  stroke,  it 
spared  him  the  long  struggle.  What 
right  had  he  to  find  fault  with  Barbara, 
the  timid  messenger  of  misfortune  ?  Was 
he  to  answer  her  brutally,  "  You  have 
ruined  me!"  and  throw  the  weight  of 
his  failure  on  the  little  throbbing  heart 
which  had  never  been  so  burdened  be- 
fore ?  The  very  idea  was  absurd.  It  was 
absurd  to  look  back,  absurd  to  murmur; 
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the  dream  of  Mitchelhurst  was  over  and 
done  with,  it  was  not  worth  a  withered 
leaf.     Let  it  lie  where  it  had  fallen. 

"  Miss  Strange,"  he  said,  •'  I  assure 
you  you  are  making  too  much  of  this  acci- 
dent. Regrets  are  wasted  on  it.  Mine 
was  a  business  letter,  it  is  true,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  have  come  to 
nothing.  I  hesitated  a  long  while  before 
I  wrote  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  was  not  a 
mistake.     Think  no  more  about  it." 

"  Will  you  write  again  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"Oh,  we  shall  see.  I'm  going  up  to 
town  to-morrow —  I  can  settle  everything 
then.  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any  oc- 
casion to  write." 

He  realized  his  utter  severance  from  all 
his  hopes  when  he  heard  himself  say  that 
he  was  going  back  to  town.  The  girl 
who  stood  questioning  him  had  kindled  a 
strange  brightness  in  his  life,  a  light 
which  revealed  her  own  ripe-lipped,  radi- 
ant face,  and  then  with  capricious  breath 
had  blown  it  out  again,  and  left  him  in 
darkness  and  alone.  He  had  lost  her, 
and  yet,  by  a  fantastic  contradiction,  she 
had  never  been  half  so  near  to  him  as  at 
that  moment.  "  You  are  deceiving  me  !  " 
she  said  sorrowfully.  "  Don't  think  I 
don't  know  it !  Oh,  if  there  were  any- 
thing I  could  do  to  make  amends  !  "  And 
in  her  pain  and  pity,  and  her  certainty 
that  in  some  unspoken  way  she  had 
wronged  him  more  than  she  could  under- 
stand, she  unconsciously  swayed  towards 
Reynold  with  her  eyes  and  lips  uplifted. 
She  wanted  to  quiet  the  aching  of  her 
regret.  She  wanted  a  channel  through 
which  her  overwrought  feelings  might 
pour  in  atoning  self-sacrifice. 

He  knew  that  she  did  not  love  him, 
though  she  herself  was  ignorant  of  her 
own  heart,  but  he  also  knew  that  he  might 
have  her  in  his  arms  if  he  chose,  acqui- 
escent, remorseful,  submissive,  with  her 
head  upon  his  breast.  That  one  moment 
was  his.  Through  the  fierce  throbbing  of 
his  pulses  he  was  oddly  conscious  of  all 
his  surroundings  —  the  little  room  which 
smelt  of  parafifin  and  of  unused  furniture, 
the  letters  lying  on  the  magenta  table- 
cloth, the  slippery  little  horsehair  sofa 
from  which  Barbara  had  risen  to  meet 
him;  everything  was  mean,  dreary,  and 
hideous.  But  he  had  only  to  make  one 
step  across  the  patchwork  rug  of  red  and 
black,  only  to  ask  her  to  share  that  hope- 
less future  of  his,  and  he  might  take  her 
to  himself  in  her  pliant  grace,  and  his  lips 
would  meet  hers  ! 

He  was  her  master,  yet  he  stood  still, 
drawing  his  breath  deeply,  and  eying  the 
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parti-colored  rug  as  if  it  were  a  yawning 
gulf  between  them.  He  would  not  cross 
it,  he  would  say  no  word  of  love  or  of  re- 
proach to  spoil  her  after  life,  but  his  soul 
was  bitter  as  gall.  At  that  moment  he 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  give  up 
everything,  but  he  could  not  be  tender. 
Was  she  in  later  days  to  remember  him 
vaguely  as  a  poor  sullen  fellow  whose 
schemes  and  talk  came  to  nothing,  who 
was  too  helpless  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world?  Was  she,  perhaps,  to  try  to  do 
something  for  him  —  to  recommend  him, 
for  instance,  to  some  friend  who  wanted 
a  tutor  for  a  dull  boy  ?  Was  she  to  give 
him  her  little  dole  of  pity  and  friendship? 
No,  by  Heaven  !  he  would  not  have  that, 
when  he  might  have  taken  herself.  Why 
should  he  suffer  in  silence,  and  not  inflict 
one  answering  touch  of  pain,  if  only  that 
he  might  feel  his  power  to  wound  ?  She 
was  trying  him  too  cruelly  with  that  inno- 
cent offer  of  atonement,  which  meant  so 
much  more  than  she  understood. 

Because  he  would  not  speak  the  "  Marry 
me,  Barbara!  "  which  was  at  his  very  lips, 
he  controlled  his  voice  and  asked  with  an 
air  of  polite  inquiry,  "  What  is  that  you  so 
kindly  wish  to  do  for  me  ?  " 

"  What?  Oh,  I  don't  know  !"  she  fal- 
tered in  confusion.  "  What  can  I  do  ?  I 
don't  know.  Only  if  there  were  anything 
—  if  there  ever  could  be " 

He  looked  at  her,  gravely  at  first,  then 
with  a  smile  that  deepened  slowly.  She 
met  his  glance  with  her  appealing  eyes, 
but  she  could  not  meet  his  smile.  Its 
derision  reached  her  like  a  stinging  lash, 
and  she  shrank  away.  "I  wi's/i  I  had 
never  come  ! "  she  said  in  a  low  tone.  All 
her  sweet,  compassionate  longing  was 
driven  back  upon  her  heart  by  his  mock- 
ing smile,  and  turned  to  something  that 
choked  her.  "  I  wish  I  hadn't !  "  she  re- 
peated in  a  stifled  voice,  and  went  towards 
the  door,  eager  to  escape. 

Reynold  perceived  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  It  was  unlikely  that 
Barbara  would  ever  come  to  him  again. 

A  sudden  roar  of  wind  in  the  chimney 
startled  them  both,  and  recalled  him  to 
some  consciousness  of  the  outer  world. 
He  took  his  hat  from  the  table,  and  held 
the  door  for  her  to  pass. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  panted,  still  with  her 
eyes  averted. 

"  I'm  coming  with  you." 

"  No,  you  are  not !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  think  I  am." 

"No!  "Barbara  repeated.  He  smiled, 
but  followed  her.  She  turned  on  the 
stairs   in  angry    helplessness   and  faced 
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him.     "But  I  would  rather  you  didn't!" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  Did  you  come  alone  ?  " 
"  Yes,  and  I  can  go  back  alone." 
"  But  Mr.  Hayes  —  what  did  he  say  ?  " 
"  He   is  out,   he   didn't    know.     Oh  !  " 
with  a  terrified  glance,  "if  he  should  be 
back  first !  " 

Harding  unlatched  the  outer  door,  and 
she  flew  out  into  the  rushing:  wind.  He 
was  at  her  side  in  a  moment.  "  Take  my 
arm,"  he  said. 

"I  won't!"  cried  the  girl  angrily. 
"  Why  don't  you  leave  me  when  I  ask 
you?" 

"  Because  you  can't  go  all  through 
Mitchelhurst  alone  this  stormy  night  — 
and  so  late,"  said  Reynold,  raising  his 
voice  to  dominate  an  especially  furious 
gust. 

Barbara  caught  at  Mrs.  Simmonds's 
railings  to  steady  herself.  "  Thank  you  !  " 
she  shouted,  "  it's  very  kind  of  you  to 
remind  me  that  I  ought  not  to  be  here  at 
this  time  of  night!"  She  felt  as  if  her 
words  were  torn  out  of  her  mouth  and 
whirled  away.  She  ended  with  something 
that  sounded  like  a  sob,  but  she  herself 
hardly  knew  what  it  was,  or  what  became 
of  it. 

"Nonsense!"  said  Reynold,  as  if  he 
were  hailing  her  from  an  almost  hopeless 
distance.  "  You  musl  let  me  see  you 
safely  to  the  gate."  The  gust  subsided  a 
little.  "  You  must  indeed,"  he  added  in  a 
more  natural  tone. 

"  Will  you  leave  me  ?  "  she  persisted. 
"  It's  all  I  ask  you  !  " 

"Very  well,"  he  answered  angrily. 
"  But  I  suppose  Mitchelhurst  street  is  as 
free  to  me  as  to  you,  and  I  don't  see  that 
you  can  want  more  than  half  of  it.  Take 
whichever  side  you  please,  and  Pll  go  the 
other." 

"Good-night,"  she  said,  ignoring  this 
declaration.  He  waited  only  to  ascertain 
her  intention,  and  then  strode  across  the 
way  to  the  further  path. 

They  walked  through  the  village  in  this 
fashion,  two  dusky  shapes,  grotesquely 
blown  and  hustled  by  the  strong  wind. 
A  capricious  blast,  catching  Barbara's 
dress,  would  send  her  scudding  helplessly 
for  a  few  yards  before  she  could  regain 
her  self-control.  The  tall  figure  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  clutching  at  his 
hat,  would  quicken  his  long  steps  to  keep 
up  with  her  involuntary  increase  of  speed. 
When  she  contrived  to  pull  herself  up  he 
slackened  his  pace,  timing  his  movements 
with  shadow-like  accuracy  and  persist- 
ence. 
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The  clouds  were  flying  in  such  quick 
succession  that  for  some  time  there  was 
no  depided  break  through  which  the  moon 
might  show  her  face.  The  heavens  were 
a  vast  moving  canopy,  glimmering  with 
diffused  light,  that  grew  to  spectral  white- 
ness now  and  again,  when  the  veil  was 
thin  over  the  hidden  orb.  Harding  blessed 
the  obscurity  which  might  save  Miss 
Strange  from  the  wondering  comments  of 
Mitchelhurst.  They  only  met  three  or 
four  men,  fighting  their  homeward  way 
against  the  wind,  and,  country  fashion, 
keeping  the  centre  of  the  road.  One  of 
these  caught  sight  of  Reynold,  and,  star- 
ing at  him,  shouted  a  jovial  "  Good-night," 
to  which  the  young  man,  glad  to  monopo- 
lize his  attention,  made  a  courteous  re- 
ply, while  the  slim  little  figure,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  way,  stole  along  in  the 
shadow  of  the  houses  unobserved.  Pres- 
ently they  passed  beyond  the  village  street 
and  turned  into  the  road  which  led  up  to 
the  Place,  where  the  high  banks  sheltered 
them  a  little,  and  they  did  not  meet  the 
wind  so  directly.  Barbara  kept  to  the 
hedgerow  on  the  left,  Reynold  skirted  that 
on  the  right,  and  though  the  narrower  way 
enforced  a  rather  closer  companionship, 
they  walked  with  an  air  of  indifference  as 
serene  as  the  stormy  night  permitted. 

When  they  reached  the  little  slope  at 
the  gate,  Harding  halted.  Barbara  had 
to  cross  the  road,  and  while  she  did  so 
he  stood  perfectly  still,  not  attempting  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  them  by  one 
step.  The  wild  noise  of  the  blast  in  the 
tree-tops  made  a  kind  of  rushing  accom- 
paniment to  the  silence.  All  at  once  the 
ragged  clouds  parted,  and  the  moon  sailed 
suddenly  into  a  blue  rift.  Everything 
became  coldly  and  brilliantly  distinct, 
even  to  the  lock  of  the  wrought  iron  gate, 
towards  which  Barbara  stretched  an  un- 
gloved hand.  As  she  touched  it  she  hesi- 
tated. 

"  Mr.  Harding,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  lull  between  two  gusts,  and 
the  fury  which  had  preceded  it  made  it 
seem  like  an  absolute  and  charmed  tran- 
quillity. Reynold  advanced  at  her  sum- 
mons with  a  slightly  exaggerated  obedi- 
ence. The  moon  was  at  his  back,  and  his 
black  shadow  seemed  to  hurry  before  him, 
to  throw  itself  at  the  girl's  feet,  and  then 
to  slip  past  her  through  the  iron  bars,  as 
if  it  would  creep  into  Mitchelhurst  Place, 
and  take  possession  by  stealth. 

"  Why  did  you  make  me  angry? "said 
Barbara  in  a  tremulous  voice.  "  Why  did 
we  come  through  the  village  in  this  idiotic 
way  ?  " 


"I  was  under  the  impression  that  you 
dedined  my  escort,"  he  repHed,  with  con- 
scious meekness. 

"You  make  me  behave  rudely  —  why 
do  you?  I  went  to  your  lodjjings  to  tell 
you  how  sorry  I  was,  and  to  ask  your  par- 
don for  my  carelessness,  and  it  seems  as 
if  I  went  for  nothing  but  to  quarrel.  Any 
one  would  think  so.  Perhaps  you  think 
so.?" 

"  No,"  said  Reynold,  smiling,  "  I  don't. 
And  it  isn't  a  very  serious  quarrel,  is  it  ? " 

"Don't  sneer  at  me  any  more,  or  you 
will  make  me  hateful!"  cried  Barbara. 
"I  can't  bear  it!  I  will  never  ask  you 
again  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  — 
never  !  You  needn't  have  shown  me  how 
you  despised  me:  you  might  have  been 
a  little  kinder  when  I  went  to  you  like 
that!" 

She  swallowed  down  a  sob. 

"Really  I'm  very  sorry  if  anything  I 
said "  he  began. 

"Oh  never  mind  now  what  you  said  or 
did  !  I  know  it,  and  that's  enough.  I 
won't  give  you  another  chance,  but  I  won't 
quarrel.  1 1  hurts  me,  it's  horrid,  it's  worse 
than  Uncle  Hayes.  Do  let  us  part  friends 
—  or  —  or  —  something  like  friends  —  not 
in  this  miserable  way!  " 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

She  took  her  hand  from  the  gate  and 
turned  towards  him. 

"  Say  you  forgive  me  then  !  For  every- 
thing!" 

"Ah  !  that  I  can't  do,"  Reynold  replied, 
finding  a  kind  of  distorted  pleasure  in 
playing  with  her  earnestness.  "  I'm  not 
sure,. yet,  that  there  is  anything  to  for- 
give." 

"  Forgive  me  on  the  chance  !  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  couldn't  presume  to  do  that  I 
It  would  be  a  chance  whether^£>«  forgave 
me  afterwards  for  my  impertinence." 

A  sudden  blast  nearly  sent  her  tottering 
into  his  arms.  She  recovered  herself, 
looked  at  him  in  speechless  indignation 
as  if  he  had  ordered  it,  pushed  open  the 
gate,  and  the  black  tracery  of  bars  swung 
back  into  its  place,  dividing  them. 

Reynold  stood  where  she  had  left  him, 
gazing  after  her.  She  went  a  little  way 
up  the  drive,  and  then  lingered,  half  turn- 
ing as  if  she  thought  some  one  had  called. 
The  ground  on  which  she  stood  was  dry 
and  white  in  the  moonshine,  and  dappled 
with  fantastic,  moving  shadows.  The 
little  old  trees  fought  against  the  wind, 
swaying  their  bare,  misshapen  arms  above 
her  head.  The  stone  balls  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance  gleamed  like  skulls  in  the 
pale    light,  guarding   the   avenue    to   the 
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sepulchral  house,  with  its  glassy  rows  of 
windows.  For  a  moment  the  picture  was 
clear  as  day,  with  Barbara  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  ;  then  a  great  wave  of 
stormy  cloud  rolled  up  and  overtopped  the 
moon,  and  in  the  dusky  confusion  she 
vanished. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SUSSEX. 

With  one  great  foot  outstretched  into 
the  Channel,  Sussex  holds  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  England  like  a  warder, 

Fixed  at  its  sea-post,  with  the  hills  for  shield. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  a  study 
of  its  configuration  is  —  how  admirably 
nature  has  formed  it  for  defence ;  and 
the  extent  to  which  its  resources  in  this 
respect  have  been  made  available  is  fore- 
most among  the  7nemorabilia  of  its  history. 
At  the  points  where  it  approaches  nearest 
to  the  Continent  it  is  guarded  by  inacces- 
sible cliffs.  The  low  coast-line  elsewhere 
is  either  fenced  by  the  barrier  of  hills 
running  at  a  short  distance  behind  it,  or 
by  tracts  of  marsh.  The  gaps  formed  by 
a  few  river  channels  in  the  hill  range  afford 
incomparable  sites  for  strongholds,  and 
the  original  condition  of  the  country  in- 
land, which  was  that  of  a  dense  forest, 
opposed  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to 
an  invader's  progress.  At  three  points 
only,  where  its  defensive  armor  is  weak 
—  the  peninsula  of  Selsey,  the  coast  be- 
tween Eastbourne  and  Hastings,  and  that 
between  Winchelsea  and  Rye  —  has  inva- 
sion ever  been  successful ;  but  the  inviting 
accessibility  of  so  long  a  seaboard  has  ex- 
posed it  to  repeated  assaults.  The  war- 
der's shield  especially  is  dinted  with 
countless  marks  of  onset.  The  encamp- 
ments, of  which  a  continuous  series  occu- 
pies the  highest  points  of  the  South 
Downs,  owe  their  existing  form  to  the 
Romans,  and  their  names  to  the  Saxons, 
as  is  shown  by  the  common  termination 
bury  {byrig,  a  fortified  place),  but  their 
origin  is  almost  undoubtedly  British.. 
From  these  heights  the  Regni  (by  which 
name  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Sussex 
were  known  to  the  Romans)  must  have 
watched  the  advance  of  the  invading 
legions  out  of  Kent,  and  have  sent  forth 
their  warriors  in  vain  efforts  to  repel  them. 
Some  of  the  barrows  with  which  the  crests 
of  the  hills  are  studded  may  contain  the 
bones  of  these  fallen  heroes. 

Their    conquest    finally   achieved,   the 
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Romans  seem  to  have  dealt  with  the 
Regni  so  judiciously  that  they  became 
attached  subjects  of  the  empire.  The  sa- 
gacity of  the  conquerors  quickly  recoo^- 
nized  that  Regnum,  the  principal  town  of 
the  tribe  (the  site  of  Chichester),  com- 
manded one  of  the  points  where  the  coast 
is  naturally  defenceless,  and  they  trans- 
formed it  into  a  Roman  city.  The  tribal 
chief,  Cogidubnus,  was  imperial  legate  in 
Britain  during  the  reign  of  Claudius.  An 
inscription  found  in  1720  (now  preserved 
at  Goodwood)  records  that  he  adorned  his 
capital  with  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune and  Minerva,  as  patrons  of  a  colle- 
gium fabrorujn^  which  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  the  guild  of  ship  carpenters 
belonging  to  the  port.  The  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  remains  of  buildings,  together 
with  the  coins  and  urns  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  testify  to  the  extent  of 
the  Roman  settlement.  There  the  great 
Stane  Street,  which  ran  to  London,  formed 
a  junction  with  another  road  that  skirted 
the  coast  from  Anderida  (Pevensey)  to 
Portus  Magnus  (Porchester).  The  same 
military  discernment  which  was  shown  in 
the  adoption  of  Regnum  dictated  the 
choice  of  Anderida  as  the  site  of  a  second 
stronghold.  Its  name  was  derived  from 
the  vast  forest  (known  to  the  Britons  as 
Coit  Andred,  the  uninhabited  wood,  and 
to  the  Saxons  as  Andred's  Wald)  upon 
the  southern  edge  of  which  it  stood.  Like 
the  fortresses  of  Kent,  it  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  "  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
Shore."  The  castle,  of  which  the  walls 
are  still  standing,  besides  shielding  an- 
other exposed  point  of  the  coast,  com- 
manded the  inland  marshes  and  the  forest 
behind.  On  a  height  in  the  parish  of 
Pulborough,  overlooking  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  Arun  and  Rother,  the  remains 
of  another  castellum  are  traceable.  Con- 
fiding in  the  security  thus  guaranteed, 
many  wealthy  Romans  (probably  of  official 
rank)  fixed  their  abodes  in  choice  situa- 
tions of  the  hills  and  seaboard.  Of  one 
villa  discovered  at  Bignor  enough  remains 
to  attest  the  judgment  and  taste  as  well 
as  the  opulence  of  its  owner.  The  high 
ground  which  he  chose  for  its  site  abutted 
on  the  Stane  Street,  at  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  Regnum,  and  lay  open  to  the 
south-west,  facing  a  group  of  hills  and 
valleys  more  picturesquely  "  folded  "  than, 
perhaps,  at  any  other  point  of  the  South 
Downs.  Here,  upon  an  area  of  some  four 
acres,  he  planned  his  house  on  a  grand 
scale,  its  chief  rooms  being  ranged  round 
an  inner  court,  having  baths  and  sudato- 
ries on  one  side.     The  mosaic  pavement 


of  the  banqueting  hall,  decorated  with 
cupids  engaged  in  gladiatorial  combat, 
with  dancing  nymphs  and  other  graceful 
designs,  is  among  our  best-preserved 
relics  of  Roman  art.  Traces  of  similar 
but  smaller  villas  have  been  found  at 
Hurstpierpoint,  Angmering,  and  else- 
where. The  large  beds  of  scoriae,  found 
in  connection  with  imperial  coins  and 
fragments  of  Samian  pottery  and  glass  in 
various  parts  of  the  county,  furnish  proof 
that  the  Romans  made  ample  use  of  the 
ironstone  wherewith  the  Weald  abounds, 
and  which  its  then  unexhausted  woods 
supplied  ready  material  for  smelting. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
forces  from  Britain,  the  atmosphere  of 
civilization  which  Sussex  had  for  a  while 
breathed  was  suddenly  dissipated,  and,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  island,  it  re- 
lapsed into  barbarism.  The  Roman  set- 
tlement there,  however,  lasted  so  long  that 
it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  a  relic 
of  it  more  enduring  than  the  memorials 
above  mentioned.  The  finely  shaped 
heads  and  stern  features  of  some  of  the 
north  Sussex  peasantry  bear  no  little  re- 
semblance to  the  antique  Roman  type. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  this  more  than 
a  mere  coincidence.  That  the  conquerors 
intermarried  with  the  native  women  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand the  retention  of  so  marked  a  type 
among  dwellers  in  a  rural  district  than  its 
persistent  transmission  to  townsmen  such 
as  the  Trasteverini,  who  are  the  best- 
known  examples  of  it. 

In  A.D.  477  the  Saxon  marauders  effect- 
ed the  incursion  which  they  had  long 
threatened.  A  horde,  commanded  by 
iElla  and  his  sons,  landed  at  Cymenes- 
ora,  identified  with  Kynor,  in  the  parish 
of  Sidlesham.  Having  made  themselves 
masters  of  Regnum,  they  spread  along  the 
coast  until  they  reached  Anderida,  which 
they  attacked  and  took,  slaying,  according 
to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  "all  that  dwelt 
therein,  nor  was  there  one  Briton  left." 
The  settlement  of  the  South  Saxons, 
whose  memory  is  perpetuated  in  the 
county  name,  was  thus  founded.  The 
families  or  clans  that  composed  the  invad- 
ing tribe  appear  to  have  attached  their 
patronymics  to  the  places  ending  in  ing^ 
which  are  numerous  near  the  coast;  eg.^ 
Angmering,  Goring,  etc.  Cissa,  one  of 
^Ella's  sons,  is  said  to  have  given  his 
name  to  the  city  of  Chichester  (Cissa's 
Ceaster)  and  to  the  fortification  of  Ciss- 
bury.  Though  a  few  Celtic  place-names 
have  been  retained,  such  as  Glynde, 
Lewes,  etc.,  the  predominance  of  Teutonic 
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roots  in  local  nomenclature  is  very  large. 
The  speech  of  the  Sussex  peasant  is  as 
genuinely  Saxon  as  that  of  his  Kentish 
neighbor.* 

The  conversion  of  the  South  Saxons  to 
Christianity  was  effected  about  the  year 
680  by  Wilfrid  of  York  and  other  priests, 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  at  Selsey. 
Having  been  welcomed  by  King  Edil- 
walch,  who  was  already  a  Christian,  the 
missionaries  prevailed  upon  a  few  of  the 
chiefs  to  receive  baptism.  According  to 
Bede,  their  acceptance  of  the  rite  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  copious  fall  of 
rain,  which  terminated  a  drought  that  had 
lasted  for  three  years  and  reduced  the  in- 
habitants to  such  straits  of  famine  that 
they  chained  themselves  together  in  bands 
and  leapt  into  the  sea.  Influenced  both 
by  this  miracle  and  by  the  superior  knowl- 
edge of  Wilfrid,  who  is  said  to  have  taught 
them  the  hitherto  unknown  art  of  fishing, 
the  people  accepted  the  faith  with  one 
accord.  Selsey  was  formed  into  an  epis- 
copal see,  and  so  remained  until  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  when  it  gave  place  to 
Chichester.  The  churches  of  Worth, 
Bosham,  and  Sompting  are  among  the 
few  examples  of  Saxon  architecture  ex- 
tant. The  first  is  said  to  afford  "  the 
only  perfect  specimen  of  an  Anglo-Saxon 
ground-plan  that  remains."  f  The  second 
is  figured  (although  conventionally)  in  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  as  that  in  which  Harold 
heard  mass  before  sailing  to  Normandy. 
The  third  has  certain  unique  architectural 
features  which  cannot  be  here  described, 
but  will  well  repay  examination.  Another 
memorable  relic  of  the  same  period  is 
Mayfield.  The  church  stands  on  the  site 
of  one  built  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  and 
in  the  dininghall  of  the  archiepiscopal 
palace  (now  converted  into  a  nunnery)  are 
shown  his  sword,  anvil,  hammer,  and  the 
very  -tongs  wherewith  he  pinched  the 
devil's  nose. 

After  merging  first  in  Wessex  and  then 
in  the  national  dominion  consolidated  by 
its  kings,  Sussex  was  erected  into  an  earl- 
dom, and  formed  part  of  the  patrimony  of 
Harold  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  Danish  invasions,  from 
which   the  east    coast  of   Ensfland    more 


*  It  is  distinguished  by  a  broad,  yawning  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  open  vowels,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
understand,  and  is  hardly  to  be  represented  in  print. 
Some  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  trying  to  follow 
the  rhyme-sequence  in  the  following  doggrel  triplet, 
which  figures  on  an  alehouse  sign  :  — 

I,  John  Charman, 

Will  beat  half  on  'em 

With  any  long-legged  man  in  Warnham. 
t  Murray's  Handbook. 


particularly  suffered  under  the  later  Saxon 
kings,  have  left  a  few  obvious  traces  in 
such  Sussex  place-names  as  Danehurst, 
Danehill,  etc.,  which  probably  mark  the 
sites  of  battles.  Seaford,  according  to 
the  plausible  conjecture  of  Mr.  Lower, 
stands  for  Seafiord,  and  may  be  the  site 
of  a  Danish  settlement.  The  same  writer 
believed  himself  able  to  detect  "the  Dan- 
ish or  Norseman  type  in  the  figures  and 
countenances  of  many  sea-going  Sussex 
men."  * 
The  great  battle 

that  crowned  the  Norman's  guile 
With  victory  at  Senlac, 

and  changed  the  destinies  of  England,  has 
conferred  a  distinction  upon  the  county 
of  which  its  sons  may  well  be  proud,  un- 
welcome as  it  must  have  been  to  their 
forefathers.  Owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
Conqueror's  having  selected  his  landing- 
place  on  its  coast,  the  resistance  which  it 
was  the  first  to  offer  to  his  advance,  and 
its  nearness  to  Normandy,  Sussex  was 
subjected  to  a  more  rigid  application  of 
military  rule  than  any  other  province. 
Following  the  old  Teutonic  practice  of 
measuring  land  by  the  rope,  the  Normans 
partitioned  it  into  six  districts,  or  rapes, 
each  having  a  frontage  to  the  sea,  a  river, 
and  a  harbor  of  communication  with  Nor- 
mandy ;  each  fortified  by  a  strong  castle 
under  a  feudal  chief  or  baron,  of  whom 
the  lesser  landholders  were  tenants.  The 
sites  of  these  castles  were  admirably 
chosen  for  domination  and  security,  as  is 
shown  by  the  ruins  of  Hastings,  Lewes, 
Arundel,  and  Bramber.  No  position  more 
naturally  impregnable  could  well  be  found 
than  that  of  Bramber.  The  jutting  head- 
land of  the  Downs  on  which  it  stands 
commands  a  gap  through  which  the  Adur 
flows  into  the  harbor  of  Shoreham,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  hills  on  all  sides  but 
one,  which  the  marshes  sufficiently  pro- 
tect. Frowning  from  this  height,  of  which 
the  base  was  trenched  into  a  deep  moat 
and  the^apex  raised  as  a  site  for  the  keep, 
the  castle  of  the  De  Braoses  must  have 
effectually  overawed  their  vassals  in  the 
valleys  and  plains.  The  lofty  fragments 
of  the  gate-tower  and  barbican,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  walls  rising  above  the  fosse, 
which  is  now  filled  with  trees,  are  among 
the  most  impressive  of  feudal  relics.  Less 
striking  in  point  of  situation,  but  more 
imposing  in  architectural  features,  are  the 
baronial  fortresses  of  the  De  Warrennes 
at  Lewes,  of  the  Montgomerys  at  Arundel, 

*  History  of  Sussex,  Introduction,  p.  vi. 
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and  the  castle  of  the  Honour  of  L'Aigle 
(or  Aquila)at  Pevensey,  which  its  builder, 
Robert  de  Moreton,  half-brother  of  the 
Conqueror,  welded  into  the  remains  of  the 
Roman  castle  of  Anderida. 

Side  by  side  with  these  symbols  of  the 
Normans'  power  arose  the  evidences  of 
their  piety.  The  Abbey  of  Battle,  founded 
by  Wi-lliani  upon  the  scene  of  his  victory, 
was  followed  by  the  erection  of  monas- 
teries and  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
county,  under  the  auspices  of  his  chief 
barons.  The  nave  of  Chichester  Cathe 
dral,  the  churches  of  Steyning,  Old  and 
New  Shoreham,  Bishopstone,  and  others 
near  the  coast,  are  fine  examples  of  this 
period.  Their  artistic  details  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  con- 
temporary churches  of  Normandy  that 
they  are  attributed  by  experts  to  the  same 
architects. 

Under  the  Plantagenet  kings  the  county 
made  rapid  progress  in  such  civilization 
as  the  feudal  system  admitted.  The 
churches  of  the  early  English  and  deco- 
rated periods  of  Gothic  are  very  numerous, 
and  have  been  handed  down  to  our  own 
day  with  less  alteration  than  has  befallen 
those  in  other  counties.  The  monaster- 
ies of  Battle,  Bayham,  Michelham,  and 
Boxgrove,  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of 
Mayfield,  the  castles  of  Bodiam  and  Hurst- 
monceux,  and  the  manor-houses  of  Crow- 
hurst  and  Brede,  are  sufficiently  preserved 
to  indicate  their  ground-plan  and  leading 
features.  Boroughs  grew  up  under  the 
shadow  of  the  castles,  and  their  inhab- 
itants obtained  charters  of  municipal 
privileges.  The  chief  harbors,  with  Hast- 
ings at  their  head,  were  constituted  mem- 
bers of  the  Cinque  ports,  a  corporation 
which  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  national 
fleet.  The  trade  in  Wealden  iron  was  so 
considerable  that  the  carts  which  carried 
ore  from  the  mines  were  subjected  to  a 
special  toll  on  entering  the  gates  of  Lewes. 
Consequent  upon  the  felling  of  the  woods 
required  for  smelting,  the  interior  of  the 
county  began  to  lose  its  forestal  character, 
and  portions  of  the  cleared  ground  be- 
came converted  into  tillage  and  pasture. 

The  little  borough  of  Lewes  above- 
mentioned,  now  the  chief  county  town, 
fills  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  thirteenth 
century  out  of  proportion  to  its  actual 
importance,  as  the  scene  of  the  battle 
between  Henry  III.  and  the  barons  under 
Simon  de  Montfort,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  royal  army,  and  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  our  representa- 
tive system.  The  crest  of  the  downs  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought  owes  to  the 


king  its  popular  name  of  Mount  Harry. 
A  plantation  of  firs,  known  as  Black  Cap, 
marks  the  summit.  At  some  little  dis- 
tance westward  a  large  cross  cut  in  the 
turf  may  still  be  traced,  which  was  prob- 
ably designed  to  invite  the  prayers  of 
passers  by  for  the  souls  of  the  slain. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  or  four  cen- 
turies during  which  England  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  warfare  with  France,  the 
Sussex  coast  was  subject  to  repeated  in- 
roads, which,  though  met  by  gallant 
resistance  that  prevented  their  extension 
inland,  occasioned  much  local  suffering 
and  irreparable  injury.  Of  these  assaults 
the  town  of  Winchelsea  bore  the  severest 
brunt,  and  retains  the  most  obvious  traces. 
The  old  town,  which  stood  on  an  insulated 
spit  of  shore,  three  miles  further  to  the 
south-east,  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
inundation,  Edward  I.  in  1288  rebuilt  it 
after  a  plan  of  his  own,  upon  a  new  site. 
Selecting  for  the  purpose  a  hill  called 
Higham,  which  now  rises  steeply  on  all 
sides  out  of  the  marshes,  but  then  abutted 
north  and  east  on  the  sea,  he  divided  the 
town  into  quarters  by  rectangular  streets, 
terminated  by  gates  on  three  sides,  and 
a  deep  fosse  for  its  western  limit.  The 
area,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
included  three  churches,  two  monasteries, 
and  municipal  buildings  of  proportionate 
dignity,  besides  storehouses  for  wine  and 
other  imports,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
carried  on  a  large  trade.  Whether  on 
account  of  its  reputed  wealth,  or  its  noto- 
riety as  the  harbor  whence  invading  ex- 
peditions usually  embarked,  Winchelsea 
seems  to  have  been  especially  obnoxious 
to  the  French,  and  its  defensive  strength 
availed  it  little.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  it  was  once  fired  and  a  second  time 
sacked.  In  the  next  reign  a  third  attack 
upon  it  was  defeated  by  the  spirited  stand 
of  the  Abbot  of  Battle,  but  three  years 
later  it  was  taken  and  partially  burnt  by 
John  de  Vienne.  It  underwent  the  same 
fate  once  more  in  1449.  These  ravages 
were  followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  sea, 
which  annihilated  its  harbor  and  com- 
merce. The  chancel  of  a  magnificent 
church,  containing  some  exquisite  deco- 
rated carving  and  ornamental  sculpture, 
is  the  chief  relic  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
The  rest  of  the  fabric  and  the  monastic 
and  municipal  buildings  have  perished. 
The  gates,  which  are  still  perfect,  define 
the  original  extent  of  the  defences,  but 
so  shrunken  is  the  present  area  that  the 
"New  gate  "  stands  a  mile  away  among 
the  fields. 

The  neighboring  town  of  Rye  more  than 
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once  suffered  from  similar  incursions,  and 
in  1377  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
Ypres  Tower  and  Landgate  are  all  that 
remain  of  its  fortifications.  Other  places 
on  the  coast  were  at  various  dates  scenes 
of  fierce  encounter  with  the  French.  A 
force  which  landed  at  Rottingdean  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  defeated  the  Prior  of 
Lewes  with  his  retainers,  and  carried  them 
off  captive.  Another  band  took  and  burnt 
Brighthelmston  (now  Brighton)  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII  I. ;  but  an  attack  upon 
Seaford  was  succes5^ully  beaten  off  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Pelham,  'vhose  tomb  in  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Lewes,  thus  punningly 
records  the  exploit :  — 

What  time  the  French  thought  to  have  sackt 

Sea-Foord 
This  Pelham  did  repel  'em  back  aboard. 

The  manufacture  of  iron,  which  was  the 
staple  trade  of  the  county  from  the  four- 
teenth century  onwards,  furnished  its 
defenders  with  weapons  ready  to  their 
hands.  Ordnance  was  cast  there  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  a  mortar, 
which  long  stood  on  Eridge  Green,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  made  in  England. 
Cannon  were  manufactured  at  Buxted  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  by  Ralph  Hogge, 
one  of  a  family  of  iron-founders,  whose 
house,  bearing  their  rebus,  the  device  of 
a  hog,  and  the  date,  1581,  is  still  shown. 
The  trade  grew  rapidly  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  one  hundred  and  forty 
hammer-mills  and  furnaces  being  at  work 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  Many  families 
of  humble  rank  were  raised  by  means  of 
it  to  wealth  and  standing.  One  of  them, 
the  Fullers,  was  frank  enough  to  avow  this 
by  taking  for  their  motto  Carbone  et  for- 
cipibus.  Nor  were  men  of  rank  and  gentle 
blood  slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  en- 
riching themselves,  even  at  the  expense 
of  marring  the  chief  beauty  of  their  an- 
cestral estates.  During  the  seventeenth 
ceutury  repeated  attempts  were  made  by 
the  legislature  to  check  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  timber  which  the  manufac- 
ture involved,  but  the  enactments  passed 
were  so  often  evaded  that  it  proceeded 
with  little  intermission.  Save  that  the 
atmosphere  may  have  been  less  darkened 
and  polluted  by  the  exhalations  of  char- 
coal than  of  coal,  the  Weald  of  Sussex 
at  this  period  must  have  closely  resembled 
the  "Black  Country"  of  the  Midlands  to- 
day. All  available  brooks  were  diverted 
into  valleys  or  meadows  in  order  to  form 
ponds  for  driving  the  hammer-mills,  and 
dams  of  earth  were  thrown  across  them 
called   "pond-bays,"   with   brickwork   at- 


tached for  letting  out  the  water.  The  din 
of  the  ponderous  hammers  used  in  smelt- 
ing resounded  on  every  side.  Specimens 
of  the  manufacture  are  common  in  the 
shape  of  ornamental  slabs,  andirons,  or 
brand-dogs,  and  chimney-backs,  often  cu- 
riously elaborate,  and  occasionally  artis- 
tic, in  workmanship.  The  most  famous 
of  its  products  was  the  great  balustrade 
round  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  was 
cast  in  the  Lamberhurst  furnace. 

The  activity  which  the  men  of  Sussex, 
from  the  noble  downwards,  devoted  to 
this  branch  of  commerce,  was  compatible 
with  much  patriotic  ardor  and  chivalric 
enterprise.  Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts 
the  county  contributed  as  goodly  a  num- 
ber of  statesmen  and  soldiers  to  the 
service  of  the  Commonwealth  as  any  in 
the  realm.  The  Pelhams,  already  named, 
the  Fiennes,  Lords  Dacre  of  the  South, 
the  Montagus,  Palmers,  Shirleys,  Gor- 
ings,  Gages,  Dobells,  Ashburnhams,  Ca- 
rylls,  and  many  more,  took  distinguished 
parts  on  one  side  or  another  in  the  stir- 
ring events  of  their  time.  Of  the  stately 
mansions  which  belonged  to  them  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  county  some  are  still 
perfect  and  others  in  ruins.  Wiston,  Par- 
ham,  Cuckfield,  Ashburnham,  Street,  and 
Petworth  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 
Wiston,  a  Tudor  building  much  modern- 
ized, deserves  pre-eminence  on  account 
of  its  association  with  the  three  brothers 
Shirley,  whose  careers  of  Eastern  adven- 
ture furnish  one  of  the  most  curious  illus- 
trations of  the  Elizabethan  revival  of  chiv- 
alry, and  were  accounted  so  remarkable, 
even  in  their  own  time,  as  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  drama  by  Day,  Rowley,  and 
Wilkins.  Concerning  Street  Place,  a 
handsome  example  of  Jacobean  architec- 
ture, once  the  seat  of  the  Dobells,  a  sin- 
gular tradition  is  current  that  during  the 
civil  war  a  horseman,  hotly  pursued,  rode 
into  the  hall  and  disappeared  within  a 
secret  recess,  which  is  only  approached 
by  the  chimney-breast,  whence  he  never 
emerged.  Ashburnham  Place,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Ashburnham,  possesses  peculiar 
interest.  It  was  built  by  John  Ashburn- 
ham, gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Charles  I.,  and  who,  as  his  attendant  on 
the  scaffold,  received  a  gift  of  the  king's 
body-clothing  and  watch,  together  with 
the  sheet  thrown  over  his  corpse,  which 
are  still  treasured  in  the  house  as  sacred 
relics.  Petworth,  the  residence  succes- 
sively of  the  Percys,  Seymours,  and 
Wyndhams,  contains  one  of  the  choicest 
picture  galleries  in  England.  Parham, 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  in  the  reign 
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of  Henry  VIII.,  is  noteworthy  not  only 
on  account  of  its  noble  proportions,  but 
as  the  depository  of  a  unique  collection  of 
Greek  iMSS.,  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and 
mediaeval  armor,  gathered  by  its  late  own- 
er, Lord  de  la  Zouch,  during  his  travels. 
Cuckfield  Place,  the  residence  of  the  Ser- 
gisons,  boasts  the  possession  of  a  fateful 
lime-tree  in  the  park,  which  is  believed  to 
shed  a  bough  as  a  premonition  of  its 
owner's  death.*  Sheffield  Place,  Fletch- 
ing,  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Sheffield,  is 
associated  with  Edward  Gibbon,  who,  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  first  earl,  spent 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life  there,  and 
is  buried  in  the  family  mausoleum.  At 
Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  a  substantial 
Georgian  mansion,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
was  born  in  1792.  He  wrote  "Queen 
Mab"  there,  and  it  continued  to  be  his 
home  until  his  expulsion  from  Oxford. 
His  birth-chamber  has  been  marked  by 
his  son  (who  now  owns  the  house)  with 
an  inscribed  tablet,  and  as  the  "shrine  of 
his  dawning  speech  and  thought"  it  at- 
tracts many  pilgrims. 

Among  associations  of  minor  interest 
may  be  noted  that  of  the  poet  Collins  with 
Chichester,  of  which  he  was  a  native. 
The  cathedral,  which  he  used  to  haunt  in 
his  fits  of  frenzy,  contains  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  Another  man  of  disordered 
genius,  William  Blake,  has  linked  his 
name  with  Felpham,  where,  during  the 
brief  period  of  his  patronage  by  Hayley 
(who  resided  at  Eastham),  a  cottage  was 
found  for  him.  Some  of  his  incoherent 
"Visions"  were  thence  dated. 

During  the  past  century  Sussex  has 
undergone  some  sweeping  changes.  The 
iron  manufacture,  after  reaching  its  height 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  flourish- 
ing half-way  through  the  next,  then  rapidly 
declined,  owing  to  the  consumption  of  the 
woods  and  to  the  discovery  of  iron  mines 
in  the  coal  districts,  which  could  be  worked 
at  a  cheaper  cost.  By  the  end  of  the  last 
century  all  the  furnaces  had  been  discon- 
tinued but  one  at  Ashburnham,  which 
lingered  on  until  1809,  when,  with  its  ex- 
tinction, the  trade  came  to  an  end.  The 
paralysis  of  commercial  activity  in  this 
quarter  was  compensated  by  the  outburst 
of  energy  in  another.  The  recognition 
which  set  in  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century  of  the  tonic  virtues  of  sea  air  and 
bathing  has  brought  about  the  aggran- 
disement of  several  little  villages  to  the 
dimensions  of  large  towns,  and  rendered 


*  This  legend  has  been  turned  to  account  in  Harri- 
son Aiusworth's  "  Rookwood." 


many  places  populous  which  had  been 
uninhabited.  It  will  suffice  to  name 
Brighton  and  Eastbourne  as  chief  exam- 
ples of  this  metamorphosis.  The  influx 
of  health  and  pleasure  seekers  to  these 
resorts  has  led  to  the  intersection  of  the 
county  by  railways,  and  set  up  a  circula- 
tion of  busy  life  which  must  indefinitely 
increase.  But  in  spite  of  this  local  vital- 
ity, the  inland  districts,  especially  the 
Weald,  have,  since  the  cessation  of  the 
ironworks,  lapsed  into  a  condition  not  far 
removed  from  the  sylvan  and  pastoral 
stillness  whence  they  originally  emerged. 
It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  agricultural 
community  can  have  been  but  little  affect- 
ed by  the  presence  of  the  industrial  and 
commercial  energy  formerly  stirring  in 
their  midst.  The  wheel-plough  still  used 
by  the  South  Down  farmers  is  a  product 
of  "old  experience,"  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  gradually  maturing  from  time 
immemorial.  However  strange  it  may 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  modern  agricultur- 
ists, it  proves  admirably  suited  for  its 
purpose.  As  described  by  a  recent  writ- 
er, it  is  a  mosaic  of  wood,  "fitted  and 
shaped  and  worked  as  it  were  together, 
well  seasoned  first,  and  built  up  like  a 
ship  by  cunning  of  hand,"  each  part  hav- 
ing a  separate  name.  It  is  contrived  to 
suit  various  depths  of  soil  on  sloping 
ground  covered  with  stones,  where  an  iron 
plough  would  be  more  easily  broken^  and 
made  to  turn  easily,  so  that  the  earth  of 
each  furrow  is  thrown  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  a  level  field  is  laid  out  for  the 
reaper.  The  conservative  tendency,  of 
which  this  is  a  favorable  example,  has, 
however,  "the  defects  of  its  qualities.'* 
There  are  rural  districts  into  which  some 
of  the  most  obvious  agricultural  improve- 
ments have  failed  to  penetrate.  Within 
a  few  miles  of  such  a  town  as  Hastings 
you  may  see  draught  oxen  employed  in 
the  fields  and  roads.  The  sickle  or  scythe 
and  the  flail  are  commonly  used  for  reap- 
ing and  threshing:  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Horsham.  In  a  village  but  four  miles 
from  that  town,  which  the  writer  visited 
in  the  summer  of  1881,  he  found  the  in- 
habitants calmly  content  to  forego  what 
one  has  come  to  look  upon  as  the  barest 
necessary  of  civilized  life,  a  post-office; 
their  letters  being  collected  by  a  youth 
who  perambulated  the  lanes  with  a  cow- 
horn.  Survivals  of  ancient  practices,  fast 
becoming  obsolete  elsewhere,  are  still  to 
be  met  with  here.  In  the  parish  church 
of  West  Grinstead  (and  probably  others) 
one  aisle  is  set  apart  for  the  men  and  an- 
other  for   the    women ;   all    householders 


and  their  wives  being  entitled  to  seats  in 
right  of  their  several  tenements,  the  names 
of  which  are  inscribed  upon  the  pews  on 
either  side.  Along  the  coast  of  Pevensey 
Bay  one  may  meet  peasants  with  flat 
pieces  of  wood  called  "  backsters,"  fast- 
ened to  the  soles  of  their  boots  to  assist 
them  in  walking  over  the  rough  shingle,  a 
rude  expedient  doubtless  handed  down 
from  a  remote  period. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  few  veri- 
table relics  of  the  Dark  Ages  lurking  in 
these  recesses.  Mr.  Warter,  the  vicar  of 
West  Tarring,  near  Worthing,  has  testi- 
fied to  the  prevalence  among  the  peasantry 
thereabouts  of  such  superstitions  as  the 
following.  Pills  made  of  spiders'  webs 
are  prescribed  by  unqualified  practition- 
ers as  a  remedy  for  ague.  Warts  are 
charmed  away  by  pronouncing  a  magic 
formula.  Evil  spirits  are  exorcised.  It 
is  believed  that  to  cure  a  child  afflicted 
with  hernia  you  must  pass  it  through  a 
split  sapling  ash  nine  times  before  sun- 
rise on  the  20th  of  March,  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  tree's  closing  up,  the  patient 
will  be  healed  ;  but  should  the  tree  dwindle, 
so  will  the  life.  Horseshoes  are  nailed 
over  doors  to  avert  witches.  On  the  oc- 
currence of  death  in  a  household  the  bees 
belonging  to  it  are  "waked,"  to  prevent 
the  same  fate  befalling  them.  "  Funeral 
biscuits  "  are  baked  expressly  for  those 
who  visit  the  house  on  the  day  of  inter- 
ment.* Among  the  peasants  of  the  South 
Downs  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  fairies, 
or,  as  they  call  them,  "  Pharisees,"  has 
not  died  out.  The  "hag-tracks,"  or  cir- 
cular growths  of  fungus,  which  abound  on 
the  hills,  are  attributed  to  their  agency. 
Mr.  Lower,  in  his  "  Contributions  to  Lit- 
erature," recounts  some  curious  narratives 
in  connection  with  this  subject. 

It  is  intelligible  that  these  old-world 
beliefs  and  customs  should  have  retained 
firm  hold  in  a  county  whose  natives  cling 
with  such  singular  tenacity  to  the  soil. 
Many  farmer  families,  says  Mr.  Lower, 
have  inhabited  the  same  district  for  two, 
three,  four,  or  even  five  centuries.  He 
gives  one  instance  of  a  high  sheriff  who 
selected  all  his  javelin-men  from  his  own 
resident  tenantry  bearing  the  name  of 
Botting.f  The  South  Down  shepherds 
have  followed  their  special  calling  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  persist- 
ence of  the  same  family  names  for  a  long 
series  of  years  will  arrest  the  attention  of 
any  observer  who  visits   the  churchyard 


*  The  Seaboard  and  the  Down,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  278-88. 
t  Contributions  to  Literature  —  The  South  Downs. 
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of   the   village  where   he  happens   to  be 
staying. 

The  charm  of  primitive  habit  which 
thus  lingers  round  the  rural  life  of  Sussex 
is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  "ancient 
peace"  and  unspoilt  beauty  of  its  charac- 
teristic scenery.  As  in  Kent,  a  rough 
division  may  be  made  of  its  geographical 
features  into  three  great  belts  of  chalk, 
clay,  and  sand,  but  they  differ  in  many 
particulars  from  the  corresponding  sec- 
tions of  the  sister  county.  The  chalk 
belt  extends  from  east  to  west,  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  seaboard,  about  fifty 
miles,  forming  the  South  Down  range, 
which  averages  from  four  to  five  miles  in 
breadth  and  five  hundred  feet  in  height, 
but  attains  occasional  elevations  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  feet.  Its  alternately 
bold  and  graceful  contours,  resembling  an 
expanse  of  rolling  waves  suddenly  solidi- 
fied, possess  a  fascination  for  some  eyes 
which  mountain  chains  of  far  greater  alti- 
tude and  more  imposing  outline  fail  to  in- 
spire. Grateful  association  may  count  for 
much  in  the  imagination  of  those  who 
connect  the  Downs  with  their  first  visit 
as  children  to  the  sea,  or  with  the  pure, 
balmy  breath  which  has  given  tliem  new 
life  after  exhausting  labor;  but  setting 
aside  all  extrinsic  considerations,  there  is 
in  the  aspect  of  these  hills  a  "tender 
grace  "  of  form  and  color  which  acts  upon 
a  susceptible  mind  at  once  like  a  spell, 
and  never  loses  its  attraction.  Whether 
their  swelling  green  slopes  stand  sharply 
defined  in  the  hot  glare  of  a  summer  noon 
or  lie  blurred  behind  a  sleepy  veil  of 
autumn  mist,  they  are  alike  beautiful. 
Within  their  dimpled  clefts  and  hollow 
"deans"  the  shadows  linger  long, and  are 
scarcely  ever  absent  from  their  deeper 
"  combes."  It  is  said  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these,  close  to  Lewes,  that  "  the 
sun  only  touches  it  for  a  short  time  even 
at  the  season  of  St.  Barnaby  bright."* 
The  slopes  are  here  and  there  sprinkled 
with  shrubs  of  juniper,  thorn,  gorse,  and 
more  rarely  box,  and  the  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows at  their  foot  are  profusely  clothed 
with  the  typical  vegetation  of  the  chalk, 
service,  wayfaring  tree,  dogwood,  clematis, 
bryony,  Canterbury  bells,  etc.  The  steep 
paths  which  wind  up  to  the  summit  retain 
their  Saxon  name  of  "borstalls."  The 
short  springy  turf  which  the  sheep  keep 
closely  nibbled  is  fragrant  with  thyme 
and  bright  with  orchis,  gentian,  sheep's 
bit,  scabious,  and  many  other  flowers. 
"  Holts  "  of  wood,  chiefly  beech   and  fir, 

*  Murray's  Handbook — Sussex,  p.  308, 
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crown  a  few  eminences  and  form  pictur- 
esque groups  at  a  distance,  but  on  nearer 
approach  present  a  ragged  and  tortured 
aspect,  owing  to  their  exposure  to  the 
fierce  sea-winds.  In  sheltered  sites,  how- 
ever, beech  woods  thrive  vigorously. 
Near  large  towns  a  considerable  acreage 
of  the  Downs  has  been  brought  under 
tillage,  but  the  bulk  is  still  devoted  to 
pasture.  At  irregular  intervals  we  meet 
with  large  flocks  of  sheep,  each  under  the 
control  of  a  single  shepherd  and  his  dog. 
Shallow  pools  for  their  use  have  of  late 
years  been  sunk  in  the  deans,  which,  be- 
sides serving  their  purpose,  are  favorite 
haunts  of  birds.  The  lover  of  aerial  com- 
pany may  find  it  here  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, from  the  lark  mounting  out  of  sight 
its  topmost  stair  of  song,  and  the  wind- 
hover hawk  poising  at  mid-distance  above 
his  quarry,  down  to  the  white-throat, 
whose  brief  song  of  a  few  intertwisted 
sibulous  notes  seems  to  proceed  from  a 
point  close  beside  the  listener,  and  the 
timid  wheat-ear,  beloved  of  epicures,  for 
whose  behoof  it  is  snared  by  T-shaped 
springs  cut  in  the  turf  into  which  it  flut- 
ters at  the  least  noise,  even  the  shadow  of 
a  passing  cloud.  Barring  an  occasional 
fox,  hare,  or  rabbit,  these  are  the  only 
living  fellow-creatures  that  one  may  con- 
fidently reckon  upon  meeting  during  a 
long  day's  ramble.  Such  relics  of  the 
past  as  lie  around,  silent  intrenchments 
and  lonely  barrows,  do  but  enhance  the 
sense  of  absolute  solitude.  Depression 
of  the  spirit,  however,  is  impossible  in  an 
atmosphere  so  fresh  and  exhilarating,  with 
a  prospect  so  wide  and  ever-shifting,  now 
forward  or  behind,  over  curving  uplands 
and  shelving  valleys,  now  downward  on 
one  side  over  an  endless  succession  of 
fields  and  woods,  villages  clustered  round 
their  churches,  and  scattered  farmsteads  ; 
on  the  other  side  through  gaps  disclosing 
glimpses  of  the  sea,  bright  or  dark  as  sun 
or  shadow  falls  on  it,  one  moment  clear  to 
the  ofiing,  at  another  flecked  with  white 
fishing-sails.  How  deceptive  are  the  dis- 
tances from  point  to  point  upon  these 
hills  the  traveller  will  soon  discover,  and 
no  "  short  cut,"  however  tempting  towards 
the  end  of  a  journey,  will  seduce  him  a 
third  time.  But  he  may  buy  experience 
too  dearly  if  he  lingers  late  upon  the  sum- 
raits  in  misty  weather.  Attempts  to  find  a 
downward  track  during  a  fog  are  well- 
nigh  hopeless,  not  to  say  dangerous,  as 
the  chalk-pits,  which  are  numerous  on  the 
landward  side,  are  usually  unfenced. 

The  cliff  scenery  of  this  formation  is 
striking   in  many  parts  of  the  coast,  but 


only  becomes  grand  at  Beachy  Head, 
whence  you  look  down  a  sheer  height  of 
five  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  to  the 
sea.  The  needle-like  pinnacle  standing  a 
little  distance  apart,  called  the  Charles 
Rock,  is  the  last  of  seven  such  fragments, 
whose  memory  survives  in  a  popular 
weather-forecast  —  "When  the  Charleses 
wear  a  cap,  the  clouds  weep."  Samphire 
grows  on  the  ledges  of  the  Head  just 
above  the  tidal  limit,  and  the  more  inac- 
cessible heights  are  tenanted  by  the  com- 
mon and  some  of  the  rarer  sea-birds,  gulls, 
guillemots,  razor-bills,  and  peregrine  fal- 
cons. Shipwrecks  have  been  frequent 
here,  and  smuggling  prospered  in  the  days 
before  free  trade.  A  two-chambered  cave 
cut  in  the  adjoining  headland  of  Belle 
Tout,  called  Parson  Darby's  Hole,  and 
said  to  be  the  handiwork  of  a  humane 
vicar  of  East  Dean  in  the  last  century, 
was  the  only  shelter  for  shipwrecked 
crews  until  1831,  when  a  lighthouse  was 
fixed  on  the  cliff  above  it,  and  coastguard 
houses  are  now  stationed  at  short  inter- 
vals. 

Narrow  belts  of  gault  clay  and  green- 
sand  run  at  the  foot  of  the  Downs,  each 
of  which  may  be  detested  by  its  peculiar 
vegetation.  The  great  sandstone  beds  of 
the  county  are  known  geologically  as  the 
Hastings  sand,  from  their  prominence  in 
that  neighborhood  ;  but  the  popular  name 
of  the  district  is  the  Forest  Ridge,>  from 
its  including  the  last  relics  of  the  vast 
Andred's  Weald.  The  ridge  proper  fol- 
lows an  irregular  line  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  beginning  at  the  frontiers  of 
Surrey  and  Kent,  and  ending  at  the  sea. 
Its  highest  point  is  Crowborough  beacon, 
eight  hundred  and  four  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Long  ridges  of  ground  covered 
with  fern  and  heath,  studded  at  intervals 
with  clumps  of  Scotch  fir,  alternate  with 
narrow  valleys,  cultivated  either  as  arable, 
meadow,  and  hop-garden,  or  threaded  by 
deep  sandy  lanes  with  rocky  banks,  over- 
hung by  twisted  tree-roots.  Few  and 
simple  as  are  the  elements  of  beauty  in 
this  landscape,  the  repeated  undulations, 
which  involve  a  constant  change  of  pros- 
pect, secure  it  from  monotony.  Many  of 
the  farmhouses  hereabouts  are  old  tim- 
bered or  stone  structures  of  considerable 
size  and  substantiality.  Perched  on  hill- 
sides, or  sheltered  in  valleys,  girt  by  their 
gardens,  orchards,  and  home  crofts,  and 
usually  flanked  by  groups  of  matured 
trees,  they  form  such  natural  features  in 
the  scenery  tliat  to  conceive  them  absent 
would  destroy  its  harmony. 

The  districts  of  Sussex  still  recognized 


in  local  parlance  as  forests,  although  some 
of  them  cannot  be  said  to  justify  that 
"large  utterance,"  are  St.  Leonard's,  near 
Horsham,  Tilgate,  near  Worth,  Ashdown, 
near  East  Grinstead,  Eridge,  near  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  Waterdown,  near  Rother- 
field.  Though  not  absolutely  contiguous, 
they  all  lie  in  the  same  geographical  plane, 
and  are  separated  by  such  slender  divisions 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  originally 
formed  portions  of  one  continuous  forest. 
Starting  eastward  from  Horsham,  you  first 
reach  St.  Leonard's  Forest,  wliich  lies 
chiefly  in  the  parish  of  Beeding,  and  is 
estimated  to  cover  from  nine  to  eleven 
thousand  acres.  Anciently  held  by  the 
baronial  family  of  De  Braose,  and  their 
successors  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  it  re- 
verted to  the  crown,  and  since  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  several  owners.  Its  mixed 
soil  of  beds  of  sand  and  clay  is  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  birch, 
pine,  and  larch.  Of  late  years  the  district 
has  been  intersected  by  roads,  and  some 
of  the  finest  avenues  of  trees  have  disap- 
peared beneath  the  axe  —  among  them 
one  of  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Mike  Mill's  Race,  in  memory 
of  an  unfortunate  man  who  laid  a  wager 
that  he  would  run  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
dropped  dead  at  the  goal.  The  scenery, 
uniformly  picturesque,  becomes  especially 
beautiful  at  Leonard's  Lee,  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Hubbard.  It  includes  a  natural  ra- 
vine, which  drains  the  high  ground  on 
either  side,  and  was  utilized  by  the  iron- 
masters, when  they  reigned  supreme  in 
this  region,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
water-power  to  drive  their  smelting  mills. 
By  skilful  treatment  these  "  hammer  "  or 
"furnace"  ponds  have  been  enlarged  into 
a  series  of  four  lakes;  the  "pond-bays" 
that  divided  them,  and  in  which  the  ma- 
sonry was  fixed  for  the  wheels  and  sluices, 
now  forming  causeways  or  bridges.  A 
grove  of  larch  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
ravine,  and  a  portion  of  the  sandy  slopes 
is  covered  with  heather  and  fern,  from 
which  rise  silver  birches,  mingled  with 
Scotch  firs,  and  in  places  a  wild  apple- 
tree,  whose  distorted  lichen-coated  trunk, 
serves  as  a  foil  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of 
its  associates.  The  woods  which  sur- 
mount and  fringe  the  slopes  are  mainly  of 
beech,  single  examples  of  which  attain 
great  size;  while  the  underwoods,  which 
spread  down  to  the  borders  of  the  lakes, 
include  Spanish  chestnuts  and  other  sap- 
lings. No  one  who  has  viewed  this  scene 
on  a  brilliant  day  in  autumn  will  readily 
forget  it.     The  presence  of  water,  for  lack 
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of  which  an  English  landscape  often 
suffers  a  depreciating  comparison  with 
that  of  other  countries,  invests  with  its 
peculiar  charm  all  the  surrounding  fea- 
tures, and  takes  from  them  new  beauties 
in  return.  The  lakes,  as  the  eye  follows 
their  succession  through  the  ravine,  form 
a  continuous  expanse  of  silver,  but  for  the 
dark  lines  of  the  causeways  across  them. 
Here  and  there  their  surfaces  are  broken 
by  a  tall  knot  of  iris  and  bulrush,  and  a 
floating  layer  of  lily  leaves,  or  catch  a  re- 
flection of  mellow  gold  from  the  overhang- 
ing chestnut  sprays.  Now  and  again  a 
fish  leaps  and  ripples  the  mirror  into  ever- 
widening  circles.  At  times  a  grey  heron 
may  sail  slowly  over  one  of  the  lakes  to 
drop  heavily  upon  the  shore  ;  or  a  flash  of 
blue  light  across  a  bridge  announces  the 
flight  of  a  kingfisher.  The  sunlight,  as  it 
falls  upon  the  heather  and  fern,  the  grasses 
and  weeds  of  the  slopes,  blends  their 
several  tints  of  ruddy  lilac,  russet  brown, 
tawny  yellow,  and  dark  green  into  a  har- 
monious radiance  resembling  that  of  jas- 
per. The  slender  birchen  shafts,  the 
rugged  limbs  of  the  pines,  and  the  smooth 
columns  of  beech  supply  ample  diversity 
of  form,  and  the  varied  foliage  of  the 
copses,  in  infinite  gradations  of  splendid 
decay,  abundant  wealth  of  color,  while  the 
framing  of  blue  sky  round  the  whole 
leaves  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the 
picture. 

Tilgate  Forest  adjoins  St.  Leonard's 
upon  the  north-east,  its  superficial  area, 
estimated  at  about  fifteen  hundred  acres, 
is  not  undeserving  attention  for  the  wild 
beauty  of  its  heaths  and  birchen  wood- 
lands, but  is  more  noteworthy  for  the 
treasures  which  lie  underground.  The 
bones  of  the  giant  reptilia  which  haunted 
the  morasses  of  the  great  Wealden  delta, 
and  remains  of  the  rich  vegetation  that 
clothed  its  shores,  have  here  been  found 
thickly  deposited,  and  form  the  subject  of 
a  well-known  monograph  by  their  discov- 
erer. Dr.  Mantell. 

Ashdown  Forest,  which  lies  next  in  the 
route,  might  echo  more  feelingly  than  any 
of  its  sisters  the  lamentation  of  CEnone  in 
Ida:  — 

They  came,  they  cut  away  my  tallest  pines, 
My  dark   tall   pines  that   plumed   the  craggy 
ledge. 

Little  more  is  now  left  of  it  than  the  tradi- 
tional name,  which  it  demands  some 
strength  of  historical  faith  to  verify  when 
confronted  with  a  place  so  conspicuously 
treeless  as  Forest  Row.  Here  and  there, 
however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Withy- 
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ham,  Harifield,  or  Brambletye,  a  knoll 
crowned  with  firs  or  a  leafy  valley  bears 
witness  to  the  sylvan  wealth  so  ruthlessly 
sacrificed  to  the  iron  age.  For  any  ap- 
proach to  a  living  picture  of  what  the 
forest  scenery  of  Sussex  once  was  you 
must  proceed  a  little  further  north-east, 
towards  the  Kentish  border.  Here  the 
forest  tracts  of  Eridge  and  Waterdown 
have  been  saved  from  the  fate  of  their 
neighbors  by  long  incorporation  in  the 
ownership  of  a  wealthy  family,  the  Nevills, 
now  represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Aber- 
gavenny. In  Eridge  Forest  undulations 
of  hill  and  dale  alternate  with  stretches  of 
table-land.  The  prevailing  soil  is  a  sand- 
stone rock,  which  on  the  hillsides  often 
juts  out  in  abrupt  masses,  owing  to  the 
attrition  by  water  of  the  softer  surround- 
ing strata.  The  fantastic  forms  assumed 
by  these  masses,  and  their  warm  iron-red 
coloring,  are  familiar  to  those  who  have 
visited  the  "  Toad  "  and  the  "  Bell  "  rocks 
of  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  and  examples  not 
less  curious,  and  much  more  gracefully 
set  in  a  framing  of  trees,  occur  in  several 
parts  of  the  forest  area.  The  soil  is  spe- 
cially adapted  for  pine  and  larch,  but  the 
beech  grows  vigorously,  and  the  silver 
birch  attains  exceptional  size.  The  most 
striking  view  is  obtained  upon  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  forest,  where  the  highroad 
from  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Rotherfield 
divides  it  from  Eridge  Park.  Two  hills 
here  enclose  a  narrow  valley,  through 
which  a  brook  runs,  and,  looking  from  the 
bridge  that  spans  it,  the  dim  woodland 
recesses  upon  one  side,  intricate  with 
leaning  trunks  and  tangled  boughs,  rough 
with  undergrowth  and  fallen  leaves,  con- 
trast with  the  clear  vistas  of  the  park  on 
the  other  side  —  its  trim  drives,  ordered 
beechen  avenues  and  broad  spaces  of 
greensward.  The  park  itself,  too,  which 
may  be  considered  as  once  part  of  the 
forest,  contains  some  wildly  beautiful 
scenery;  and  it  is  here  that  the  finest 
specimens  of  silver  birch  are  to  be  found. 
Waterdown  Forest,  at  which  we  arrive 
last  by  the  route  we  have  taken,  retained 
until  quite  recently  its  primitive  charac- 
teristic of  inviolate  solitude  ;  but  it  has 
been  invaded  by  the  new  railway  to  East- 
bourne, and  some  of  its  fairest  pictures 
have  disappeared  forever.  Many,  never- 
theless, remain  ;  and  so  long  as  the  forest 
is  in  the  hands  of  its  present  owner  there 
is  no  fear  that  the  steam-engine  will  bring 
about  that  hopeless  vulgarization  of  the 
country  which  usually  follows  in  its  track. 
Thickly  wooded  hills  and  deep  valleys 
alternate   here   with   patches   of   bare  or 


scantily  clothed  heath  and  cleared  glades. 
Of  the  hills  and  valleys  some  idea  may  be 
formed  by  a  spectator  ab  extra,  but  no  one 
can  appreciate  this  forest  as  it  deserves 
who  has  not  explored  its  penetralia. 
There  is  a  delightful  combination  of 
valley  and  glade  in  a  spot  locally  known 
by  the  uneuphonious  name  of  Sprat's 
Bottom.  Though  scarcely  a  mile  from 
the  hamlet  of  Town  Green,  it  lies  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest;  and  Thoreau  himself 
could  have  desired  no  abode  more  seques- 
tered from  the  world  and  intimate  with 
nature  than  one  of  the  two  woodcutters' 
cottages  which  stand  there.  The  quiet 
charm  of  such  a  place  can  scarcely  be 
indicated  by  description ;  and  the  pen- 
cil is  needed  to  depict  the  winding  wood 
walks  by  which  it  is  approached,  the  sud- 
den fall  of  the  ground  on  one  side  of  the 
valley  contrasting  with  the  gradual  rise 
on  the  other;  the  widening  of  the  glade 
into  light  at  its  central  point,  and  its  pas- 
sage into  shadow  as  it  narrows  between 
ridges  clothed  with  beech  and  fir,  until  it 
closes  in  a  rapid  descent  to  a  brook  ford- 
ed by  stepping-stones  and  crossed  by  a 
frail  bridge.  The  most  attractive  season 
in  which  to  visit  this  forest  is  late  spring 
or  early  summer,  when  it  is  a  very  para- 
dise of  wild  flowers.  The  spotted  and 
pyramidal  orchis  especially  develops  a 
beauty  of  form  and  color  quite  unique  in 
the  writer's  experience,  many  clusters  be- 
ing not  less  than  two  inches  in  height,  the 
petals  exquisitely  pencilled,  and  the  tints 
ranging  from  white  to  rose-red  through 
the  most  tender  gradations  of  lilac,  peach, 
and  mauve.  Nowhere,  too,  will  you  find 
whorls  of  woodbine  larger  and  more  per- 
fect than  those  which  flourish  here. 

In  connection  with  the  forests  of  the 
county  may  be  noticed  its  principal  parks, 
which,  with  two  or  three  notable  excep- 
tions that  belong  to  the  chalk  district,  lie 
for  the  most  part  on  the  sand.  The  few 
miles  of  country  between  Petworth  and 
Arundel  contain  an  almost  consecutive 
series  of  them  :  Petworth,  Burton,  Coates, 
Bignor,  Stopham,  Parham,  Wiston,  and 
Arundel.  Petworth  charms  the  eye  by 
the  graceful  outlines  of  its  slopes  and  its 
finely  massed  tree-groups.  Burton  is 
memorable  for  possessing  a  few  patri- 
archal oaks  of  vast  girth,  worthy  of  the 
reputation  which  Sussex  bore  when  she 
was  reckoned  among  the  chief  quarries  of 
the  nation  for  the  supply  of  its  "wooden 
walls."  Coates  and  Bignor  are  chiefly 
fascinating  in  their  purlieus,  where  one 
never  wearies  of  wandering  from  a  ferny 
common  bordered  by  pine  woods  into  a 
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green  driftway  or  a  beech-canopied  lane. 
The  tamer  landscape  and  marshy  situa- 
tion of  Stopham  are  redeemed  by  its  wa- 
terscape over  the  meeting  of  the  rivers 
Rother  and  Arun.  The  palm  of  beauty 
must,  however,  be  awarded  to  the  park  of 
Parhara,  in  virtue  both  of  its  position  and 
the  majestic  dimensions  of  its  timber. 
Lying  at  the  foot  of  the  South  Downs,  its 
spacious  levels  melt  insensibly  into  their 
gracious  upland  curves,  and  share  in  the 
ample  largesse  of  sunshine  and  shadow 
which  the  heavens  pour  down  upon  them. 
The  whole  park  is  richly  treeful,  and  its 
oaks  are  singularly  fine ;  but  attention  is 
chiefly  arrested  by  its  pines,  more  than 
one  of  which  might  realize  the  description 
of  Milton,— 

Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral. 

In  the  recesses  of  the  densest  grove  of 
them  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  heronries 
still  left  in  England;  and  a  solitary  ra- 
ven's nest,  said  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  county,  is  perched  in  a  neighboring 
clump.* 

Separated  by  a  few  miles  lies  the  park 
of  Wiston,  scarcely  less  striking  in  point 
of  situation  than  Parham,  although  infe- 
rior in  other  attractions.  It  is  capped  by 
Chanctonbury  Ring,  a  British-Roman  in- 
trenchment,  which  the  owners  of  the  es- 
tate about  a  century  ago  planted  with  a 
circle  of  beech  and  fir.  that  forms  a  prom- 
inent landmark  for  miles  round.  Still  fur- 
ther to  the  south-west,  last  of  this  goodly 
company,  the  ancient  park  of  Arundel, 
rising  upward  from  its  bounding  river, 
enfolds  within  its  range  an  ample  sweep 
of  down,  from  the  crest  of  which  it  sur- 
veys on  one  hand  the  wide,  green  plain  of 
the  Weald,  and  on  the  other,  far  flashing 
into  distance  until  it  meets  the  sky,  the 
jewelled  girdle  of  the  sea. 

Of  p^rks  lying  in  other  parts  of  the 
county  may  be  named  Goodwood,  best 
known  by  its  racecourse,  but  better  de- 
serving remembrance  for  its  noble  pros- 
pect and  its  cedars  of  Lebanon,  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  some  of 
them  of  vast  size;  Cowdray,  near  Mid- 
hurst,  noteworthy  for  an  avenue  of  Span- 
ish chestnuts  of  great  age,  once  an  adjunct 
to  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Montagus, 
which  is  now  an  ivy-clad  ruin  ;  and  Denne, 
near  Horsham,  famous  for  another  fine 
avenue  of  limes,  which  the  guide-books 
perversely  describe  as  beeches. 

*  The  reader  maybe  referred  to  Mr.  Knox's  "Or- 
nithological Rambles"  for  an  amusing  narrative  of  his 
visit  to  this  heronry.  Both  herons  and  ravens  have 
migrated  to  Parham  from  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
former  more  than  once. 


though 


The  scenery  of  the  Wealden  clay, 
"ess  attractive  than  that  of  the 
sand,  is  not  without  charm.  The  oaks 
which  preponderate  in  the  woodland  belts 
that  range  in  all  directions,  attain  great 
stateliness  and  symmetry.  The  vivid 
green  of  the  meadows  is  a  marked  feature 
in  fhe  landscape,  and  gleams  the  brighter 
for  the  darkness  of  the  tree-circles  which 
hem  them  in.  The  thick  and  lofty  hazel 
copses  which  line  the  lanes  and  skirt  the 
fields  form  an  excellent  covert  for  pheas- 
ants, which,  in  north  Sussex  at  least, 
seem  to  abound.  It  is  remarkable  that 
jays  abound  there  also,  a  fact  not  easy 
to  reconcile  with  the  predacious  habits 
commonly  laid  to  their  charge.  The  dis- 
trict is  traversed  by  deep,  narrow  water- 
courses, ruddily  stained  by  the  ironstone 
beds  whence  they  spring.  Before  the 
culverts,  bridges,  and  causeways  were  in- 
troduced which  now  meet  the  traveller  at 
every  turn,  the  roads  in  this  part  of  Sus- 
sex were  proverbial  for  their  intolerable 
badness.  The  highway  boards  have  long 
since  taken  away  that  reproach  from  the 
main  thoroughfares,  but  there  are  not  a 
few  byelanes  that  render  credible  the 
statement  of  Gilpin,  that  the  great  oaks 
which  used  to  be  felled  for  the  navy  yard 
at  Chatham  sometimes  occupied  two  or 
three  years  in  the  journey.  A  score  of 
oxen  was  often  required  to  draw  them, 
and  the  wain  used  for  the  purpose  was 
"expressively  called  a  tugg."  During  a 
rainy  season  relays  of  tuggs  became  nec- 
essary, each  of  which  advanced  but  a  little 
way,  the  timber  lying  in  one  place  for 
months  at  a  time,  so  that  it  was  "pretty 
well  seasoned  before  it  arrived."* 

The  levels  of  marsh,  which  lie  on  either 
side  the  rivers  of  mid-Sussex,  and  skirt 
much  of  the  eastern  and  western  seaboard, 
accord  in  general  character  with  those  of 
Kent.  As  feeding-grounds  for  cattle  they 
have  a  recognized  value,  but  scarcely  the 
celebrity  of  sucii  a  sheep  pasture  as  Rom- 
ney  Marsh.  They  are  locally  known  as 
"brooks,"  and  are  the  abode  of  many 
choice  water  plants  and  a  variety  of  sea 
birds.  The  osprey  frequents  the  coast 
about  Littlehampton  for  the  sake  of  the 
mullet  which  abound  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Arun,  and  is  there  known  as  the  "  mullet 
hawk."  A  few  exotic  species,  as  the 
hoopoe,  grossbeak,  and  Bohemian  chat- 
terer, are  not  uncommon  arrivals,  and  the 
fig  gardens  of  West  Tarring  are  visited 
every  season  while  the  fruit  is  ripe  by  a 
flock  of  tiny  birds,  which  some  observers 
believe  to  be  the  Italian  beccafico,  though, 

*  Forest  Scenery,  pp.  116,  118. 
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according  to  others,  they  are  identical 
with  the  smallest  chiff-chaff  or  willow- 
wren.* 

The  rivers  of  Sussex  are,  as  a  rule, 
sluggish,  turbid  streams,  and  their  scenery 
lacks  beauty  ;  but  exception  must  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  Arun,  the  last  few  miles  of 
whose  course,  where  it  pierces  the  Downs 
and  flows  past  the  ruins  of  Amberley 
Castle  and  under  the  shadowing  woods  of 
Arundel,  are  picturesquely  varied.  The 
otter  is  said  to  haunt  some  of  the  smaller 
rivers,  and,  their  reputation  as  trout 
streams  being  small,  may  possibly  be 
allowed  to  live.  There  is  even  a  chance 
of  its  being  protected  and  bred  as  an 
article  of  food,  now  that  the  Carthusians 
have  come  into  residence  at  the  stately 
monastery  built  for  them  at  Cowfold,  as 
it  is  the  only  "flesh"  which  their  rigid 
dietary  allows. 

The  climate  of  Sussex,  owing  to  the 
marked  inequalities  of  its  surface  and  di- 
versities of  soil  and  aspect,  cannot  be 
summarily  characterized.  It  depends  in 
great  measure  upon  the  locality  and  the 
season  chosen.  The  bracing  keenness  of 
the  air  at  Beachy  Head,  and  the  relaxing 
mildness  of  that  on  the  coast  near  Worth- 
ing, are  well  nigh  antipodal.  The  clear, 
sunny  atmosphere  which  attracts  visitors 
to  Brighton  in  November  is  too  often 
wanting  in  April,  when  the  east  wind 
blows  from  the  hills ;  and  after  enjoying 
the  warmth  of  a  sheltered  nook  of  Hast- 
ings during  the  winter  months,  you  may 
exchange  it  for  the  Arctic  zone  by  shift- 
ing your  quarters  half  a  mile  away. 
Speaking  generally,  the  climate  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  neighboring  coun- 
ties in  respect  of  healthful  qualities. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  do  not  admit 
of  any  more  particular  reference  than  has 
already  been  made  to  the  architectural 
beauties  of  Sussex.  It  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  scarcely  a  phase  of  the  fluctua- 
tions which  our  artistic  taste  has  under- 
gone has  failed  to  leave  some  trace,  either 
in  monastic  ruins,  churches,  castles,  or 
mansions.  As  to  buildings  of  less  pre- 
tension, the  twisted  chimney-stacks,  al- 
ways quaint  and  sometimes  elaborate, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  older  farm- 
steads, and  the  circular  pigeon-cotes  which 
stand  in  many  of  the  farmyards,  often  of 
considerable  antiquity,  deserve  a  passing 
notice. 

To  what  has  been  said  concerning  the 

*  An  admirable  collaction  of  the  land  and  sea  birds 
of  Sussex,  formed  by  a  naturalist  of  humble  origin 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  is  deposited  in  a  museum 
at  Bramber. 


South  Saxons  and  their  customs,  a  word 
may  be  added  upon  the  frequency  of 
small  holdings  of  land,  tenanted  by  a  class 
of  working  farmers  little  higher  in  the 
social  scale  than  agricultural  laborers. 
These  farms  seem  to  be  almost  self-con- 
tained, the  tenant  and  his  family  consum- 
ing the  produce  instead  of  depending 
upon  its  sale,  and  probably  obtaining 
whatever  else  they  need  by  barter  rather 
than  purchase.  In  such  a  cycle  of  bad 
seasons  as  has  visited  the  south  of  En- 
gland of  late,  these  men  suffer  less 
severely  than  their  neighbors,  who  occupy 
twenty  times  the  acreage  and  a  relatively 
higher  position  ;  any  privation  whicii  they 
undergo  arising  from  inferiority  of  food, 
not  diminution  of  income.  The  native 
peasantry  (so  far  as  discontinuous  -  al- 
though frequent  observations  entitle  one 
to  form  an  opinion)  are  endowed  with  not 
a  little  shrewdness,  which  a  superficial 
manner  of  rustic  simplicity  often  hides  or 
discredits.  The  pride  which  a  Sussex 
laboror  takes  in  his  capacity  for  work,  and 
his  disparagement  of  men  of  the  "  shires," 
are  amusing  traits  in  his  character.  Evi- 
dences of  the  quickened  perceptions  and 
sharpened  faculties  which  the  hereditary 
pursuit  of  contraband  trade  would  be 
likely  to  engender  are  said  to  be  still  ap- 
parent among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
board, although  the  practice  of  smuggling 
has  long  since  been  given  up. 

These  outlines  must  suffice  to  portray 
the  salient  features  of  this  attractive 
county.  There  is  one  characteristic,  in- 
deed, that  eludes  description,  and  must 
be  apprehended  by  the  imagination  of 
each  observer  for  himself,  namely,  the 
vivid  contrast  which  is  perpetually  recur- 
ring between  the  conditions  of  the  present 
and  the  memorials  of  the  past.  All  En- 
glish counties  exhibit  this  in  a  measure, 
but  in  few  if  any  is  it  so  strongly  marked 
and  frequently  repeated  as  in  Sussex. 
Nowhere  do  the  grass-grown  earthworks 
and  mouldering  fortresses  which  recall 
successive  ages  of  warfare,  the  deserted 
shrines  and  convents  which  speak  of  "a 
creed  outworn  "  and  of  energies  run  to 
waste,  lie  in  closer  contiguity  to  the  evi- 
dences of  pastoral  quiet,  agricultural 
activity,  and  social  recreation  which  illus- 
trate the  rural  life  of  modern  England. 

To-day  a  land  of  peace  !     A  flock  of  sheep 
Feeds  in  the  fosse.     The  cloister  arches  hide 

Behind  a  timbered  grange.     The  ivied  keep 

O'erlooks  a  village  whither  townsmen  flee 
For  change  of  toil  to  climb  the  steep  hill- 
side, 

Or  restful  idlesse  by  the  unresting  sea. 

Henry  G.  Hewlett. 
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HER   STORY. 

"  Clare,"  I  said,  "  I  wish  that  we  had 
brouorht  some  better  clothes,  if  it  were 
only  one  frock.  You  look  the  oddest  fig- 
ure." 

And  she  did.  She  was  lyino:  head  to 
head  with  me  on  the  thick  moss  that 
clothed  one  part  of  the  river  bank  above 
Breistolen  near  the  Sogn  Fiord.  We  were 
staying  at  Breistolen,  but  there  was  no 
moss  thereabouts,  nor  in  all  the  Sogn  dis- 
trict, I  often  thought,  so  deep  and  soft, 
and  so  dazzling  orange  and  white  and 
crimson  as  that  particular  patch.  It  lay 
quite  high  upon  the  hills,  and  there  were 
great  grey  boulders  peeping  through  the 
moss  here  and  there,  very  fit  to  break 
your  legs  if  you  were  careless.  Little 
more  than  a  mile  higher  up  was  the  water- 
shed, where  our  river,  putting  away  with 
reluctance  a  first  thought  of  going  down 
the  farther  slope  towards  Bysberg,  parted 
from  its  twin  brother  who  was  thither 
bound  with  scores  upon  scores  of  puny, 
green  backed  fishlets  ;  and  instead,  came 
down  our  side  gliding  and  swishing  and 
swirling  faster  and  faster,  and  deeper  and 
wider  every  hundred  yards  to  Breistolen, 
full  of  red-speckled  yellow  trout,  all  half 
a  pound  apiece,  and  very  good  to  eat. 

But  they  were  not  so  sweet  or  tooth- 
some to  our  girlish  tastes  as  the  tawny- 
orange  cloud-berries  which  Clare  and  I 
were  eating  as  we  lay.  So  busy  was  she 
with  the  luscious  pile  we  had  gathered 
that  I  had  to  wait  for  an  answer.  And 
then,  "  Speak  for  yourself,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
sure  you  look  like  a  short-coated  baby. 
He  is  somewhere  up  the  river,  too." 
Munch,  munch,  munch  I 

"  Who  is,  you  impertinent,  greedy  little 
chit?" 

"  Oh,  you  know,"  she  answered.  "  Don't 
you  wish  you  had  your  grev  plush  here, 
Bab?" 

I  flung  a  look  of  calm  disdain  at  her; 
but  whether  it  was  the  berry  juice  which 
stained  our  faces  that  took  from  its  effect, 
or  the  free  mountain  air  which  papa  says 
saps  the  fountains  of  despotism,  that  made 
her  callous,  at  any  rate  she  only  laughed 
scornfully  and  got  up  and  went  off  down 
the  stream  with  her  rod,  leaving  me  to 
finish  the  cloud-berries,  and  stare  lazily 
up  at  the  snow  patches  on  the  hillside  — 
which  somehow  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
grey  plush  —  and  follow  or  not  as  I  liked. 

Clare  has  a  wicked  story  of  how  I  gave 


in  to  papa,  and  came  to  start  without  any- 
thing but  those  rough  clothes.  She  says 
he  said  — and  Jack  IBuchanan  has  told  me 
that  lawyers  put  no  faith  in  anything  that 
he  says  she  says,  or  she  says  he  says, 
which  proves  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
this  —  that  if  Bab  took  none  but  her  old- 
est clothes,  and  fished  all  day  and  had  no 
one  to  run  upon  her  errands  —  he  meant 
Jack  and  the  others,  I  suppose — she 
might  possibly  grow  an  inch  in  Norway. 
Just  as  if  I  wanted  to  grow  an  inch  !  An 
inch  indeed!  I  am  five  feet  one  and  a 
half  high,  and  papa,  who  puts  me  an  inch 
shorter,  is  the  worst  measurer  in  the 
world.  As  for  Miss  Clare,  she  would 
give  all  her  inches  for  my  eyes.  So 
there ! 

After  Clare  left  it  began  to  be  dull  and 
chilly.  When  I  had  pictured  to  myself 
how  nice  it  would  be  to  dress  for  dinner 
again,  and  chosen  the  frock  I  would  wear 
upon  the  first  evening,  I  grew  tired  of  the 
snow  patches,  and  started  up  stream, 
stumbling  and  falling  into  holes,  and 
clambering  over  rocks,  and  only  careful  to 
save  my  rod  and  my  face.  It  was  no  oc- 
casion for  the  grey  plush,  but  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  reach  a  pool  which  lay,  I 
knew,  a  little  above  me,  having  filched  a 
yellow-bodied  fly  from  Clare's  hat  with  a 
view  to  that  particular  place. 

Our  river  did  the  oddest  things  here- 
abouts—  pleased  to  be  so  young,  I  sup- 
pose. It  was  not  a  great  churning  stream 
of  snow  water  foaming  and  milky,  such  as 
we  had  seen  in  some  parts,  streams  that 
affected  to  be  always  in  flood,  and  had 
the  look  of  forcing  the  rocks  asunder  and 
clearing  their  path  even  while  you  watched 
them  with  your  fingers  in  your  ears.  Our 
river  was  none  of  these:  still  it  was  swift- 
er than  English  rivers  are  wont  to  be, 
and  in  parts  deeper,  and  transparent  as 
glass.  In  one  place  it  would  sweep  over 
a  ledge  and  fall  wreathed  in  spray  into  a 
spreading  lake  of  black,  rock-bound  water. 
Then  it  would  narrow  again  until,  where 
you  could  almost  jump  across,  it  darted 
smooth  and  unbroken  down  a  polished 
shoot  with  a  swoop  like  a  swallow's.  Out 
of  this  it  would  hurry  afresh  to  brawl 
along  a  gravelly  bed,  skipping  jauntily 
over  first  one  and  then  another  ridge  of 
stones  that  had  silted  up  weir-wise  and 
made  as  if  they  would  bar  the  channel. 
Under  the  lee  of  these  there  were  lovely 
pools. 

To  be  able  to  throw  into  mine,  I  had 
to  walk  out  alonjj  the  ridge  on  which 
the  water  was  shallow,  yet  sufficiently 
deep  to  cover  my  boots.     But  I  was  well 
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rewarded.  The  forellin  —  the  Norse 
name  for  trout,  and  as  pretty  as  their 
girls'  wavy,  fair  hair  —  were  rising  so 
merrily  that  I  hooked  and  landed  one  in 
five  minutes,  the  fly  falling  from  its  mouth 
as  it  touched  the  stones.  I  hate  taking 
out  hooks.  I  used  at  one  time  to  leave 
the  fly  in  the  fish's  mouth  to  be  removed 
by  papa  at  the  weighing  house;  until 
Clare  pricked  her  tongue  at  dinner  with 
an  almost  new  red  tackle,  and  was  so 
mean  as  to  keep  it,  though  I  remembered 
then  what  I  had  done  with  it,  and  was 
certain  it  was  mine  —  which  was  nothing 
less  than  dishonest  of  her. 

I  had  just  got  back  to  my  place  and 
made  a  fine  cast,  when  there  came  —  not 
the  leap,  and  splash,  and  tug  which  an- 
nounced the  half-pounder  —  but  a  deep, 
rich  gurgle  as  the  fly  was  gently  sucked 
under,  and  then  a  quiet,  growing  strain 
upon  the  line  which  began  to  move  away 
down  the  pool  in  a  way  that  made  the 
winch  spin  again  and  filled  me  with  mys- 
terious pleasure.  I  was  not  conscious  of 
striking  or  of  anything  but  that  I  had 
hooked  a  really  good  fish,  and  I  clutched 
the  rod  with  both  hands  and  set  my  feet 
as  tightly  as  I  could  upon  the  slippery 
gravel.  The  line  moved  up  and  down, 
and  this  way  and  that,  now  steadily  and 
as  with  a  purpose,  and  then  again  with  an 
eccentric  rush  that  made  the  top  of  the 
rod  spring  and  bend  so  that  I  looked  for 
it  to  snap  each  moment.  My  hands  be- 
gan to  grow  numb,  and  the  landing-net, 
hitherto  an  ornament,  fell  out  of  my  waist- 
belt  and  went  I  knew  not  whither.  I 
suppose  I  must  have  stepped  unwittingly 
into  deeper  water,  for  I  felt  that  my  skirts 
were  afloat,  and  altogether  things  were 
going  dreadfully  against  me,  when  the 
presence  of  an  ally  close  at  hand  was 
announced  by  a  cheery  shout  from  the 
far  side  of  the  river. 

"Keep  up  your  point!  Keep  up  your 
point!  "some  one  cried  briskly.  "That 
is  better  !  " 

The  unexpected  sound  —  it  was  a  man's 
voice  —  did  something  to  keep  my  heart 
up.  But  for  answer  1  could  only  shriek, 
"I  can't!  It  will  break!"  watching  the 
top  of  my  rod  as  it  jigged  up  and  down, 
very  much  in  the  fashion  of  Clare  per- 
forming what  she  calls  a  walt;^.  She 
dances  as  badly  as  a  man. 

"No,  it  will  not,"  he  cried  back  blunt- 
ly. "  Keep  it  up,  and  let  out  a  little  line 
with  your  fingers  when  he  pulls  hardest." 

We  were  forced  to  shout  and  scream. 
The  wind  had  risen  and  was  adding  to 
the  noise   of   the  water.     Soon    I    heard 


him  wading  behind  me.  "  Where's  your 
landing-net?"  he  asked,  with  the  most 
provoking  coolness. 

"Oh,  in  the  pool!  Somewhere  about. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  I  answered 
wildly. 

What  he  said  to  this  I  could  not  catch, 
but  it  sounded  rude.  And  then  he  waded 
off  to  fetch,  as  I  guessed,  his  own  net. 
By  the  time  he  reached  me  again  I  was  in 
a  sad  plight,  feet  like  ice,  and  hands  be- 
numbed, while  the  wind,  and  rain,  and 
hail,  which  had  come  down  upon  us  with 
a  sudden  violence,  unknown,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  anywhere  else,  were  mottling  my 
face  all  sorts  of  unbecoming  colors.  But 
the  line  was  taut.  And  wet  and  cold 
went  for  nothing  five  minutes  later,  when 
the  fish  lay  upon  the  bank,  its  prismatic 
sides  slowly  turning  pale  and  dull,  and  I 
knelt  over  it  half  in  pity  and  half  in  tri- 
umph, but  wholly  forgetful  of  the  wind 
and  rain. 

"  You  did  that  very  pluckily,  little  one," 
said  the  on-looker  ;  "but  I  am  afraid  you 
will  suffer  for  it  by-and-by.  You  must  be 
chilled  through." 

Quickly  as  I  looked  up  at  him,  I  only 
met  a  good-humored  smile.  He  did  not 
mean  to  be  rude.  And  after  all,  when  I 
was  in  such  a  mess  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  could  see  what  I  was  like.  He 
was  wet  enough  himself.  The  rain  was 
streaming  from,  the  brim  of  the  soft  hat 
which  he  had  turned  down  to  shelter  his 
face,  and  trickling  from  his  chin,  and 
turning  his  shabby  Norfolk  jacket  a  dark- 
er shade.  As  for  his  hands,  they  looked 
red  and  knuckly  enough,  and  he  had  been 
wading  almost  to  his  waist.  But  he 
looked,  1  don't  know  why,  all  the  stronger 
and  manlier  and  nicer  for  these  things, 
because,  perhaps,  he  cared  for  them  not 
one  whit.  What  I  looked  like  myself  I 
dared  not  think.  My  skirts  were  as  short 
as  short  could  be,  and  they  were  soaked  : 
most  of  my  hair  was  unplaited,  my  gloves 
were  split,  and  my  sodden  boots  were  out 
of  shape.  I  was  forced,  too,  to  shiver 
and  shake  from  cold  ;  which  was  provok- 
ing, for  I  knew  it  made  me  seem  half  as 
small  again. 

"Thank  you,  I  am  a  little  cold,  Mr. 
,   Mr. ,"   I  said,  grave,  only  my 


teeth  would  chatter  so  that  he  laughed 
outright  as  he  took  me  up  with 

"  Herapath.  Amd  to  whom  have  I  the 
honor  of  speaking.?  " 

"  I  am  Miss  Guest,"  I  said  miserably. 
It  was  too  cold  to  be  frigid  to  advantage. 

"Commonly  called  Bab,  1  think,"  the 
wretch  answered.     "The  walls  of  our  hut 
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are  not  sound-proof,  you  see.  But  come, 
the  sooner  you  get  back  to  dry  clothes 
and  the  stove,  the  better,  Bab.  You  can 
cross  the  river  just  below,  and  cut  off 
half  a  mile  that  way." 

"  I  can't,"  I  said  obstinately.  Bab,  in- 
deed !     How  dared  he  ? 

*'Oh  yes,  you  can,"  with  intolerable 
good-temper.  "You  shall  take  your  rod 
and  I  the  prey.  You  cannot  be  wetter 
than  you  are  now." 

He  had  his  way,  of  course,  since  I  did 
not  foresee  that  at  the  ford  he  would  lift 
me  up  bodily  and  carry  me  over  the  deeper 
part  without  a  pretence  of  askinjj  leave, 
or  a  word  of  apology.  It  was  done  so 
quickly  that  I  had  no  time  to  remonstrate. 
Still  I  was  not  going  to  let  it  pass,  and 
when  I  had  shaken  myself  straight  again, 
I  said,  with  all  the  haughtiness  I  could 
assume,  "  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Herapath, 
that  it  would  have  been  more  —  more  — " 

"Polite  to  carry  you  over,  child.?  No, 
not  at  all.  It  will  be  wiser  and  warmer 
for  you  to  run  down  the  hill.  Come 
along ! " 

And  without  more  ado,  while  I  was  still 
choking  with  rage,  he  seized  my  hands 
and  set  off  at  a  trot,  lugging  me  through 
the  sloppy  places  much  as  I  have  seen  a 
nurse  drag  a  fractious  child  down  Consti- 
tution Hill.  It  was  not  wonderful  that  I 
soon  lost  the  little  breath  his  speech  had 
left  me,  and  was  powerless  to  complain 
when  we  reached  the  bridge,  I  could 
only  thank  heaven  that  there  was  no  sign 
of  Clare.  I  think  I  should  have  died  of 
mortification  if  she  had  seen  us  come 
down  the  hill  hand  in  hand  in  that  ridicu- 
lous fashion.  But  she  had  gone  home, 
and  at  any  rate  I  escaped  that  degrada- 
tion. 

A  wet  stool-car  and  wetter  pony  were 
dimly  visible  on  the  bridge;  to  which,  as 
we  came  up,  a  damp  urchin  creeping  from 
some  crevice  added  himself.  I  was  pushed 
in  as  if  I  had  no  will  of  my  own,  the 
gentleman  sprang  up  beside  me,  the  boy 
tucked  himself  away  somewhere  behind, 
and  the  little  teste  set  off  at  a  canter, 
so  deceived  by  the  driver's  excellent  imi- 
tation of  "Pss,"  the  Norse  for  "Tchk," 
that  in  ten  minutes  we  were  at  home. 

"  Well,  I  never !  "  Clare  said,  surveying 
me  from  a  respectful  distance,  when  at 
last  I  was  safe  in  our  room.  "  I  would 
not  be  seen  in  such  a  state  by  a  man  for 
all  the  fish  in  the  sea !  " 

And  she  looked  so  tall,  and  trim,  and 
neat,  that  it  was  the  more  provoking.  At 
the  moment  I  was  too  miserable  to  answer 
her,  and  had  to  find  comfort  in  promising 


myself,  that  when  we  were  back  in  Bolton 
Gardens  I  would  see  that  Fraulcin  kept 
Miss  Clare's  pretty  nose  to  the  grindstone 
though  it  were  ever  so  much  her  last 
term,  or  Jack  were  ever  so  fond  of  her. 
Papa  was  in  the  plot  against  me,  too. 
What  right  had  he  to  thank  Mr.  Hera- 
path for  bringing  "his  little  girl"  home 
safe?  He  can  be  pompous  enough  at 
times.  I  never  knew  a  stout  queen's 
counsel  —  and  papa  is  stout  —  who  was 
not,  any  more  than  a  thin  one  who  did 
not  contradict.  It  is  in  their  patents,  I 
think.  Mr.  Herapath  dined  with  us  that 
evening  —  if  fish  and  potatoes  and  boiled 
eggs,  and  sour  bread  and  pancakes,  and 
claret  and  coffee  can  be  called  a  dinner 
—  but  nothing  I  could  do,  though  I  made 
the  best  of  my  wretched  frock  and  was  as 
stiff  as  Clare  herself,  could  alter  his  first 
impression.  It  was  too  bad:  he  had  no 
eyes  !  He  either  could  not  or  would  not 
see  any  one  but  the  draggled  Bab  —  fif- 
teen at  most  and  a  very  tomboy  —  whom 
he  had  carried  across  the  river.  He 
styled  Clare,  who  talked  Baedeker  to  him 
in  her  primmest  and  most  precocious 
way.  Miss  Guest,  and  once  at  least  during 
the  evening  dubbed  me  plain  Bab.  I 
tried  to  freeze  him  with  a  look  then,  and 
papa  gave  him  a  taste  of  the  pompous 
manner,  saying  coldly  that  I  was  older 
than  I  seemed.  But  it  was  not  a  bit  of 
use:  I  could  see  that  he  set  it  all  down 
to  the  grand  airs  of  a  spoiled  child.  If  I 
had  put  my  hair  up,  it  might  have  opened 
his  eyes,  but  Clare  teased  me  about  it  and 
I  was  too  proud  for  that. 

When  I  asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of 
dancing,  he  said  good-naturedly,  "I  don't 
visit  very  much.  Miss  Bab.  I  am  gener- 
ally engaged  in  the  evening." 

Here  was  a  chance.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  that  no  doubt  was  the  reason 
why  I  had  never  met  him,  when  papa 
ruthlessly  cut  me  short  by  asking,  "  You 
are  not  in  the  law?" 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  in  the  Lon- 
don Fire  Brigade." 

I  think  that  we  all  upon  the  instant  saw 
him  in  a  helmet  sitting  at  the  door  of  the 
fire  station  by  St.  Martin's  Church.  Clare 
turned  crimson  and  papa  seemed  on  a 
sudden  to  call  his  patent  to  mind.  The 
moment  before  I  had  been  as  angry  as 
angry  could  be  with  our  guest,  but  I  was 
not  going  to  look  on  and  see  him  snubbed 
when  he  was  dining  with  us  and  all.  So 
I  rushed  into  the  gap  as  quickly  as  sur- 
prise would  let  me  with  "  Good  gracious, 
how  nice  !     Do  tell  me  all  about  a  fire  !  " 

It  made  matters  —  my  matters  —  worse, 
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for  I  could  have  cried  with  vexation  when 
I  read  in  his  face  next  moment  that  he 
had  looked  for  their  astonishment;  while 
the  ungrateful  fellow  set  down  my  eager 
remark  to  mere  childish  ignorance. 

"  Some  time  I  will,"  he  said  with  a  quiet 
smile  de  haut  en  bas  ;  "  but  I  do  not  often 

attend  one  in  person.     I  am  Captain 's 

private  secretary,  aide-de-camp,  and  gen- 
eral factotum." 

And  it  turned  out  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  certain  Canon  Herapath,  so  that  papa 
lost  sight  of  his  patent  box  altogether,  and 
they  set  to  discussing  Mr.  Gladstone, 
while  I  slipped  off  to  bed  feeling  as  small 
as  I  ever  did  in  my  life  and  out  of  temper 
with  everybody.  It  was  a  longtinr-e  since 
I  had  been  used  to  young  men  talking 
politics  to  papa,  when  they  could  talk  — 
politics  —  to  me. 

Possibly  I  deserved  the  week  of  vexa- 
tion which  followed;  but  it  was  almost 
more  than  I  could  bear.  He  —  Mr.  Hera- 
path, of  course — was  always  about  fish- 
ing or  lounging  outside  the  little  white 
posting-house,  taking  walks  and  meals 
with  us,  and  seeming  heartily  to  enjoy 
papa's  society.  He  came  with  us,  when 
we  drove  to  the  top  of  the  pass  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  Sulethid  peak;  and  it 
looked  so  brilliantly  clear  and  softly  beau- 
tiful as  it  seemed  to  float,  just  tinged  with 
color,  in  a  far-off  atmosphere  of  its  own 
beyond  the  dark  ranges  of  nearer  hills, 
that  I  began  to  think  at  once  of  the  draw- 
ing-room in  Bolton  Gardens  with  a  cosy 
fire  burning,  and  afternoon  tea  coming  up. 
The  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  he  saw 
them  before  I  could  turn  away  from  the 
view;  and  said  to  papa  that  he  feared  his 
little  girl  was  tired  as  well  as  cold  —  and 
so  spoiled  all  my  pleasure.  I  looked  back 
afterwards  as  papa  and  I  drove  down  :  he 
was  walking  by  Clare's  carcole  and  they 
were  laughing  heartily. 

And  that  was  the  way  always.  He  was 
such  an  elder  brother  to  me  — a  thing  I 
never  had  and  do  not  want  —  that  a  dozen 
times  a  day  I  set  my  teeth  viciously  to- 
gether and  said  to  myself  that  if  ever  we 
met  in  London  —  but  what  nonsense  that 
was,  because,  of  course,  it  mattered  noth- 
ing to  me  what  he  was  thinking,  only  he 
had  no  right  to  be  so  rudely  familiar. 
That  was  all  ;  but  it  was  quite  enough  to 
make  me  dislike  him. 

However,  a  sunny  morning  in  the  holi- 
days is  a  cheerful  thing,  and  when  I 
strolled  down  stream  with  my  rod  on  the 
day  after  our  expedition,  I  felt  I  could 
enjoy  myself  very  nearly  as  much  as  1 
had  before  his  coming  spoiled  our  party. 


I  dawdled  along,  now  trying  a  pool,  now 
clambering  up  the  hillsides  to  pick  rasp- 
berries, and  now  counting  the  magpies 
that  flew  across,  feeling  altogether  very 
placid  and  good  and  contented.  I  had 
chosen  the  lower  river  because  Mr.  Hera- 
path usually  fished  the  upper  part,  and  I 
would  not  be  ruffled  this  nice  day.  So  I 
was  the  more  vexed  to  come  suddenly 
upon  him  fishing;  and  fishing  where  he 
had  no  right  to  be.  Papa  had  spoken  to 
him  about  the  danger  of  it,  and  he  had  as 
good  as  said  he  would  not  do  it  again. 
Yet  there  he  was,  thinking,  I  dare  say, 
that  we  should  not  know.  It  was  a  spot 
where  one  bank  rose  into  quite  a  cliff, 
frowning  over  a  deep  pool  at  the  foot  of 
some  falls.  Close  to  the  cliff  the  water 
still  ran  with  the  speed  of  a  mill  race,  so 
fast  as  to  endanger  a  good  swimmer. 
But  on  the  far  side  of  this  current  there 
was  a  bit  of  slack  water  which  was  tempt- 
ing enough  to  have  set  some  one's  wits  to 
work  to  devise  means  to  fish  it,  which 
from  the  top  of  the  cliff  was  impossible. 
Just  above  the  water  was  a  ledge,  a  foot 
wide,  perhaps,  which  might  have  done 
only  it  did  not  reach  to  this  end  of  the 
cliff.  However,  that  foolhardy  person 
had  espied  this,  and  got  over  tlie  gap  by 
bridging  the  latter  with  a  bit  of  plank,  and 
then  had  drowned  himself  or  gone  away, 
in  eitiier  case  leaving  his  board  to  tempt 
others  to  do  likewise. 

And  there  was  Mr.  Herapath  fishing 
from  the  ledge.  It  made  me  giddv  to 
look  at  him.  The  rock  overhung  the 
water  so  much  that  he  could  not  stand  up- 
right ;  the  first  person  who  got  there  must 
surely  have  learned  to  curl  himself  up 
from  much  sleeping  in  Norwegian  beds, 
which  were  short  for  me.  I  thought  of 
this  oddly  enough  as  I  watched  him,  and 
laughed,  and  was  forgoing  on.  But  when 
I  had  walked  a  few  yards,  meaning  to  pass 
round  the  rear  of  the  cliff,  I  began  to 
fancy  all  sorts  of  foolish  things  would 
happen.  1  felt  sure  that  I  should  have 
no  more  peace  or  pleasure  if  I  left  him 
there.  1  hesitated.  Yes,  I  w^ould.  I 
would  go  down,  and  ask  him  to  leave  the 
place  ;  and,  of  course,  he  would  do  it. 

I  lost  no  time,  but  ran  down  the  slope 
smartly  and  carelessly.  My  way  lay  over 
loose  shale  mingled  with  large  stones, 
and  it  was  steep.  It  is  wonderful  how 
quickly  an  accident  happens  ;  how  swiftly 
a  thing  that  cannot  be  undone  is  done, 
and  we  are  left  wishing  —  oh,  so  vainly  — 
that  we  could  put  the  world,  and  all  things 
in  it,  back  by  a  few  seconds.  I  was 
checking  myself  near  the  bottom,  when  a 


big  stone  on  which  I  stepped  moved  un- 
der me.  The  shale  began  to  sh"p  in  a 
mass,  and  the  stone  to  roll.  It  was  all 
done  in  a  moment.  I  stayed  myself,  that 
was  easy  enough,  but  the  stone  took  two 
bounds,  jumped  sideways,  struck  the 
piece  of  board  which  was  only  resting 
lightly  at  either  end,  and  before  I  could 
take  it  all  in  the  little  bridge  plunged  end 
first  into  the  current,  which  swept  it  out 
of  sight  in  an  instant. 

He  threw  up  his  hands  in  affright,  for 
he  had  turned,  and  we  both  saw  it  happen. 
He  made  indeed  as  if  he  would  try  to  save 
it,  but  that  was  impossible;  and  then, 
while  I  cowered  in  dismay,  he  waved  his 
arm  to  me  in  the  direction  of  home  — 
again  and  again.  The  roar  of  the  falls 
drowned  what  he  said,  but  I  guessed  his 
meaning.  I  could  not  help  him  myself, 
but  I  could  fetch  help.  It  was  three 
miles  to  Breistolen,  rough,  rocky  ones, 
and  I  doubted  whether  he  could  keep  his 
cramped  position  with  that  noise  deafen- 
ing him,  and  the  endless  whirling  stream 
before  his  eyes,  while  I  was  going  and 
coming.  But  there  was  no  better  way  I 
could  think  of;  and  even  as  I  wavered, 
he  signalled  to  me  again  imperatively. 
For  an  instant  everything  seemed  to  go 
round  with  me,  but  it  was  not  the  time  for 
that  yet,  and  I  tried  to  collect  myself,  and 
harden  my  heart.  Up  the  bank  I  went 
steadily,  and  once  at  the  top  set  off  at  a 
run  homewards. 

I  cannot  tell  at  all  how  I  did  it ;  how  I 
passed  over  the  uneven  ground,  or 
whether  I  went  quickly  or  slowly  save  by 
the  reckoning  papa  made  afterwards.  I 
can  only  remember  one  long  hurrying 
scramble;  now  I  panted  uphill,  now  1  ran 
down,  now  I  was  on  my  face  in  a  hole, 
breathless  and  half-stunned,  and  now  I 
was  up  to  my  knees  in  water.  I  slipped 
and  dropped  down  places  I  should  at  other 
times  have  shrunk  from,  and  hurt  myself 
so  that  I  bore  the  marks  for  months.  But 
I  thought  nothing  of  these  things  :  all  my 
being  was  spent  in  hurrying  on  for  his 
life,  the  clamor  of  every  cataract  I  passed 
seeming  to  stop  my  heart's  beating  with 
very  fear.  So  I  reached  Breistolen  and 
panted  over  the  bridge  and  up  to  the  little 
white  house  lying  so  quiet  in  the  after- 
noon sunshine,  papa's  stool-car  even  then 
at  the  door  ready  to  take  him  to  some 
favorite  pool.  Somehow  I  made  him  un- 
derstand in  broken  words  that  Herapath 
was  in  danger,  drowning  already,  for  all  I 
knew,  and  then  I  seized  a  great  pole  which 
was  leaning  against  the  porch,  and  climbed 
into  the  car.     Papa  was  not  slow  either  ; 
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he  snatched  a  coil  of  rope  from  the  lug- 
gage, and  away  we  went,  a  man  and  boy 
whom  he  had  hastily  called  running  be- 
hind us.  We  had  lost  very  little  time, 
but  so  much  may  happen  in  so  little  time. 

We  were  forced  to  leave  the  car  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  that  part  of  the  river, 
and  walk  or  run  the  rest  of  the  way.  We 
all  ran,  even  papa,  as  I  had  never  known 
him  run  before.  My  heart  sank  at  the 
groan  he  let  escape  him  when  I  pointed 
out  the  spot.  We  came  to  it  one  by  one 
and  we  all  looked.  The  ledge  was  empty. 
Jem  Herapath  was  gone.  I  suppose  it 
startled  me.  At  any  rate  I  could  only 
look  at  the  water  is  a  dazed  way,  and 
cry  quietly  without  much  feeling  that  it 
was  my  doing;  while  the  men  shouting  to 
one  another  in  strange,  hushed  voices, 
searched  about  for  any  sign  of  his  fate  — 
"Jem  !  Jem  Herapath  !  "  So  he  had  writ- 
ten his  name  only  yesterday  in  the  travel- 
lers' book  at  the  posting-house,  and  1  had 
sullenly  watched  him  from  the  window, 
and  then  had  sneaked  to  the  book  and 
read  it.  That  was  yesterday,  and  now! 
Oh,  Jem,  to  hear  you  say  "Bab"  once 
more  ! 

"  Bab  !  Why,  Miss  Bab,  what  is  the 
matter?" 

Safe  and  sound !  Yes,  there  he  was 
when  I  turned,  safe,  and  strong,  and  cool, 
rod  in  hand,  and  a  quiet  smile  in  his  eyes. 
Just  as  I  had  seen  him  yesterday,  and 
thought  never  to  see  him  again  ;  and'say- 
ing  "  Bab  "  exactly  as  of  old,  so  that  some- 
thing in  my  throat — it  may  have  been 
anger  at  his  rudeness,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  was  —  prevented  my  saying  a  word 
until  all  the  others  came  round»'5us,  and  a 
babel  of  Norse  and  English,  and  some- 
thing that  was  neither,  yet  both,  set  in. 

'*  But  how  is  this  ?  "  objected  my  father 
when  he  could  be  heard,  "you  are  quite 
dry,  my  boy?  " 

"Dry!  Why  not,  sir?  For  goodness' 
sake,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"  The  matter  !  Didn't  you  fall  in,  or 
something  of  the  kind?  "  papa  asked,  be- 
wildered by  this  new  aspect  of  the  case. 

"It  does  not  look  like  it,  does  it? 
Your  daughter  gave  me  a  very  uncom- 
fortable start  by  nearly  doing  so." 

Every  one  looked  at  him  for  an  explana- 
tion. "  How  did  you  manage  to  get  from 
the  ledge?"  I  said  feebly.  Where  was 
the  mistake?     I  had  not  dreamed  it. 

"  From  the  ledge  ?  Why,  by  the  other 
end  to  be  sure,  so  that  I  had  to  walk  back 
round  the  hill.  Still  I  did  not  mind,  for  I 
was  thankful  that  it  was  the  plank  and  not 
you  that  fell  in. 
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"I — I  thought  —  you  could  not  get 
from  the  ledge,"  I  muttered.  The  possi- 
bility of  getting  off  at  the  other  end  had 
never  occurred  to  me,  and  so  I  had  made 
such  a  simpleton  of  myself.  It  was  too 
absurd,  too  ridiculous.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  they  all  screamed  with  laughter  at 
the  fool's  errand  they  had  come  upon,  and 
stamped  about  and  clung  to  one  another. 
But  when  he  laughed  too  —  and  he  did 
until  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes — there 
was  not  an  ache  or  pain  in  my  body  —  and 
I  had  cut  my  wrist  to  the  bone  against  a 
splinter  of  rock  —  that  hurt  me  one-half 
as  much.  Surely  he  might  have  seen  an- 
other side  to  it.  But  he  did  not;  and  so 
I  managed  to  hide  my  bandaged  wrist 
from  him,  and  papa  drove  me  home. 
There  I  broke  down  entirely,  and  Clare 
put  me  to  bed,  and  petted  me,  and  was 
very  good  to  me.  And  when  I  came  down 
next  day  with  an  ache  in  every  part  of 
me,  he  was  gone. 

"  He  asked  me  to  tell  you,"  said  Clare, 
not  looking  up  from  the  fly  she  was  tying 
at  the  window,  "  that  he  thought  you  were 
the  bravest  girl  he  had  ever  met." 

So  he  understood  now,  when  others  had 
explained  it  to  him.  "No,  Clare,"  I  said 
coldly,  "he  did  not  say  that  exactly;  he 
said  '  the  bravest  little  girl.'  "  For  indeed, 
lying  up-stairs  with  the  window  open  I 
had  heard  him  set  off  on  his  long  drive  to 
Laerdalsoren.  As  for  papa  he  was  half 
proud  and  half  ashamed  of  my  foolishness, 
and  wholly  at  a  loss  to  think  how  I  could 
have  made  the  mistake. 

"  You've  generally  some  common  sense, 
my  dear,"  he  said  that  day  at  dinner, 
"  and  how  in  the  world  you  could  have 
been  so  ready  to  fancy  the  man  was  in 
danger,  I  —  can  —  not —  imagine  !  " 

"Papa,"  put  in  Clare  suddenly,  "  your 
elbow  is  upsetting  the  salt." 

And  as  I  had  to  move  my  seat  just  then 
to  avoid  the  glare  of  the  stove  which  was 
falling  on  my  face,  we  never  thought  it  out. 

II. 

HIS   STORY. 

I  WAS  not  dining  out  much  at  that  time, 
partly  because  my  acquaintance  in  town 
was  limited,  and  something  too  because  I 
cared  little  for  it.  But  these  were  pleasant 
people,  the  old  gentleman  witty  and  amus- 
ing, the  children,  lively  girls,  nice  to  look 
at  and  good  to  talk  with.  The  party  had 
too  a  holiday  flavor  about  them  wholesome 
to  recall  in  Scotland  Yard :  and  as  I  had 
thought,  playtime  over,  I  should  see  no 
more    of    them,    I    was    proportionately 


pleased  to  find   that  Mr.  Guest  had  not 

forgotten  me,  and  pleased  also  —  shrewdly 
expecting  that  we  might  kill  our  fish  over 
again  —  to  regard  his  invitation  to  dinner 
at  a  quarter  to  eight  as  a  royal  command. 

But  if  I  took  it  so,  I  was  sadly  wanting 
in  the  royal  courtesy  to  match.  What 
with  one  delay  owing  to  work  that  would 
admit  of  none,  and  another  caused  by  a 
cabman  strange  to  the  ways  of  town,  it 
was  twenty-five  minutes  after  the  hour 
named,  when  I  reached  Bolton  Gardens. 
A  stately  man,  so  like  the  queen's  coun- 
sel, that  it  was  plain  upon  whom  the  latter 
modelled  himself,  ushered  me  straight 
into  the  dining-room,  where  Guest  greeted 
me  very  kindly,  and  met  my  excuses  by 
apologies  on  his  part  —  for  preferring,  I 
suppose,  the  comfort  of  eleven  people  to 
mine.  Then  he  took  me  down  the  table, 
and  said,  "  My  daughter,"  and  Miss  Guest 
shook  hands  with  me  and  pointed  to  the 
chair  at  her  left.  I  had  still,  as  I  unfolded 
my  napkin,  to  say  "  Clear,  if  you  please," 
and  then  I  was  free  to  turn  and  apologize 
to  her,  being  a  little  shy,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  a  somewhat  infrequent  diner-out. 

I  think  that  I  never  saw  so  remarkable 
a  likeness  —  to  her  younger  sister — in 
my  life.  She  might  have  been  little  Bab 
herself,  but  for  her  dress  and  some  strik- 
ing differences.  Miss  Guest  could  not 
be  more  than  eighteen,  in  form  almost  as 
fairy-like  as  the  little  one,  with  the.  same 
childlike,  innocent  look  on  her  face.  She 
had  the  big,  grey  eyes,  too,  that  were  so 
charming  in  Bab;  but  in  her  they  were 
more  soft  and  tender  and  thoughtful,  and 
a  thousand  times  more  charming.  Her 
hair  too  was  brown  and  wavy:  only,  in- 
stead of  hanging  loose  or  in  a  pig-tail  any- 
where and  anyhow  in  a  fashion  I  well  re- 
membered, it  was  coiled  in  a  coronal  on 
the  shapely  little  head,  that  was  so  Greek, 
and  in  its  gracious,  stately,  old-fashioned 
pose,  so  unlike  Bab's.  Her  dress,  of  some 
creamy,  gauzy  stuff,  revealed  the  prettiest 
white  throat  in  the  world,  and  arms  decked 
in  pearls,  and,  so  far,  no  more  recalled  my 
little  fishing-mate  than  the  sedate  self- 
possession  and  assured  dignity  of  this 
girl,  as  she  talked  to  her  other  neighbor, 
suggested  Bab  making  pancakes  and  chat- 
tering with  the  landlady's  children  in  her 
strangely  and  wonderfully  acquired  Norse. 
It  was  not  Bab  in  fact:  and  yet  it  almost 
might  have  been  :  an  etherealized,  queenly, 
womanly  Bab.  Who  presently  turned  to 
me,  — 

"  Have  you  quite  settled  down  after 
your  holiday?"  she  asked,  staying  tiie 
apologies  I  was  for  pouring  into  her  ear. 


"  I  had  until  this  evening,  but  the  sight 
of  your  father  is  like  a  breath  of  fiord  air. 
I  hope  your  sisters  are  well." 

"  My  sisters  .f*  "  she  murmured  wonder- 
ingly,  her  fork  half-way  to  her  pretty 
mouth  and  her  attitude  one  of  questioning. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  rather  puzzled.  "You 
know  they  were  with  your  father  when  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him.  Miss 
Clare  and  Bab." 

"  Eh  ?  "  dropping  her  fork  on  the  plate 
with  a  great  clatter. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Guest,  Miss  Clare  and  Miss 
Bab," 

I  really  began  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
Her  color  rose,  and  she  looked  me  in  the 
face  in  a  half-proud,  half -fearful  way  as  if 
she  resented  the  inquiry.  It  was  a  relief 
to  me,  when,  with  some  show  of  confu- 
sion, she  at  length  stammered,  "  Oh,  yes, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  of  course  they  were  ! 
How  very  foolish  of  me.  They  are  quite 
well,  thank  you,"  and  so  was  silent  again. 
But  I  understood  now.  Mr.  Guest  had 
omitted  to  mention  my  name,  and  she  had 
taken  me  for  some  one  else  of  whose  holi- 
day she  knew.  I  gathered  from  the  aspect 
of  the  table  and  the  room  that  the  Guests 
saw  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  it  was  a 
very  natural  mistake,  though  by  the  grave 
look  she  bent  upon  her  plate  it  was  clear 
that  the  young  hostess  was  taking  herself 
to  task  for  it:  not  without,  if  I  might 
judge  from  the  lurking  smile  at  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth,  a  humorous  sense  of 
the  slip,  and  perhaps  of  the  difference  be- 
tween myself  and  the  gentleman  whose 
part  I  had  been  unwittingly  supporting. 
Meanwhile  I  had  a  chance  of  looking  at 
her  unchecked;  and  thought  of  Dresden 
china,  she  was  so  frail  and  pretty. 

"  You  were  nearly  drowned,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  were  you  not?"  she 
asked,  after  an  interval  during  which  we 
had  bo^h  talked  to  others. 

"  Well,  not  precisely.  Your  sister  fan- 
cied I  was  in  danger,  and  behaved  in  the 
pluckiest  manner — so  bravely  that  I  can 
almost  feel  sorry  that  the  danger  was  not 
there  to  dignify  her  heroism." 

"  That  was  like  her,"  she  answered  in  a 
tone  just  a  little  scornful.  "You  must 
have  thought  her  a  terrible  tomboy." 

While  she  was  speaking  there  came  one 
of  those  dreadful  lulls  in  the  talk,  and 
Mr.  Guest  overhearing^  cried,  "Who  is 
that  you  are  abusing,  my  dear  .-^  Let  us 
all  share  in  the  sport.  If  it's  Clare,  I 
think  I  can  name  one  who  is  a  far  worse 
hoyden  upon  occasion." 

"It  is  no  one  of  whom  you  have  ever 
heard,  papa,"  she  answered  archly.     "  It 
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is  a  person  in  whom  Mr.  —  Mr.  Herapath  " 

—  I  had  murmured  my  name  as  she 
stumbled  —  "and  I  are  interested.  Now 
tell  me  did  you  not  think  so?"  she  mur- 
mured, graciously  leaning  the  slightest 
bit  towards  me,  and  opening  her  eyes  as 
they  looked  into  mine  in  a  way  that  to  a 
man  who  had  spent  the  day  in  a  dusty 
room  in  Great  Scotland  Yard  was  sufifi- 
ciently  intoxicating. 

"  No,"  I  said,  lowering  my  voice  in  imi- 
tation of  hers.  "No,  Miss  Guest,  I  did 
not  think  so  at  all.  I  thought  your  sister 
a  brave  little  thing,  rather  careless  as 
children  are  apt  to  be,  but  likely  to  grow 
into  a  charming  girl." 

I  wondered,  marking  how  she  bit  her 
lip  and  refrained  from  assent,  whether, 
impossible  as  it  must  seem  to  any  one 
looking  in  her  face,  there  might  not  be 
something  of  the  shrew  about  my  beauti- 
ful neighbor.  Her  tone  when  she  spoke 
of  her  sister  seemed  to  impart  no  great 
good-will. 

"So  that  is  your  opinion?"  she  said, 
after  a  pause.  "Do  you  know,"  with  a 
laughing  glance,  "  that  some  people  think 
I  am  like  her." 

"  Yes  ?  "  I  answered  gravely.  "  Well, 
I  should  be  able  to  judge,  who  have  seen 
you  both  and  yet  am  not  an  old  friend. 
And  I  think  you  are  both  like  and  unlike. 
Your  sister  has  very  beautiful  eyes  "  — 
she  lowered  hers  swiftly  —  "  and  hair  like 
yours,  but  her  manner  and  style  were  very 
different.  I  can  no  more  fancy  Bab  in 
your  place  than  I  can  picture  you.  Miss 
Guest,  as  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  — 
and  on  many  after  occasions,"  I  added, 
laughing  as  much  to  cover  my  own  hardi- 
hood as  at  the  queer  little  figure  I  had 
conjured  up. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Herapath,"  she  re- 
plied, with  coldness,  though  she  had 
blushed  darkly  to  her  ears.  "  That  I 
think  must  be  enough  of  compliments,  for 
to-night  —  as  you  are  not  an  old  friend." 
And  she  turned  away,  leaving  me  to  curse 
my  folly  in  saying  so  much,  when  our 
acquaintance  was  as  yet  in  the  bud,  and 
as  susceptible  to  over-warmth  as  to  a  tem- 
perature below  zero. 

A  moment  later  the  ladies  left  us.  The 
flush  I  had  brought  to  her  cheek  still  lin- 
gered there,  as  she  swept  past  me  with  a 
wondrous  show  of  dignity  in  one  so  young. 
Mr.  Guest  came  down  and  took  her  place, 
and  we  talked  of  the  "land  of  berries," 
and  our  adventures  there,  while  the  rest 

—  older  friends  —  listened  indulgently  or 
struck  in  from  time  to  time  with  their  own 
biggest  fish  and  deadliest  flies. 
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I  used  to  wonder  why  women  like  to 
visit  dusty  chambers  ;  why  they  get  more 
joy  —  I  am  fain  to  think  they  do  —  out  of 
a  scrambling  tea  up  three  pairs  of  stairs 
in  Pump  Court,  than  from  the  very  same 
materials — and  comfort  withal  —  in  their 
own  house.  I  imagine  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  bachelor  finds  a  singular 
charm  in  a  lady's  drawing-room,  and  there, 
if  anywhere,  sees  her  with  a  reverent 
mind.  A  charm  and  a  subservience  which 
I  felt  to  the  full  in  the  Guests'  drawing- 
room  —  a  room  rich  in  subdued  colors  and 
a  cunning  blending  of  luxury  and  comfort. 
Yet  it  depressed  me.  I  felt  alone.  Mr. 
Guest  had  passed  on  to  others  and  I  stood 
aside,  the  sense  that  I  was  not  of  these 
people  troubling  me  in  a  manner  as  new 
as  it  was  absurd;  for  I  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  rather  despising  "  society."  Miss 
Guest  was  at  the  piano,  the  centre  of  a 
circle  of  soft  light,  which  showed  up  also 
a  keen-faced,  dark-whiskered  man  leaning 
over  her  with  the  air  of  one  used  to  the 
position.  Every  one  else  was  so  fully 
engaged  that  I  may  have  looked,  as  well 
as  felt,  forlorn,  and  meeting  her  eyes 
could  have  fancied  she  was  regarding  me 
with  amusement  —  almost  triumph.  It 
must  have  been  mere  fancy,  bred  of  self- 
consciousness,  for  the  next  moment  she 
beckoned  rne  to  her,  and  said  to  her  cava- 
lier :  — 

"There,  Jack,  Mr.  Herapath  is  going 
to  talk  to  me  about  Norway  now,  so  that 
I  don't  want  you  any  longer.  Perhaps 
you  won't  mind  stepping  up  to  the  school- 
room—  Fraulein  and  Clare  are  there  — 
and  telling  Clare,  that  —  that  —  oh,  any- 
thing." 

There  is  no  piece  of  ill-breeding  so  bad 
to  my  mind  as  for  a  man  who  is  at  home 
in  a  house  to  flaunt  his  favor  in  the  face 
of  other  guests.  That  young  lawyer's 
manner  as  he  left  her,  and  the  smile  of 
perfect  intelligence  which  passed  between 
them  were  such  a  breach  of  good  manners 
as  would  have  ruffled  any  one.  Theyruf 
fled  me  —  yes,  me,  although  it  was  no  con- 
cern of  mine  what  she  called  him,  or  how 
he  conducted  himself  —  so  that  I  could  do 
nothing  but  stand  by  the  piano  and  sulk. 
One  bear  makes  another,  you  know. 

She  did  not  speak;  and  I,  content  to 
watch  the  slender  hands  stealing  over  the 
keys  would  not,  until  my  eyes  fell  upon 
her  right  wrist.  She  had  put  off  her 
bracelets  and  so  disclosed  a  scar  upon  it, 
something  about  which  —  not  its  newness 
—  so  startled  me  that  I  said  abruptly, 
"  That  is  very  strange !  Pray  tell  me 
how  you  did  it.?" 


She  looked  up,  saw  what  I  meant,  and 
stopping  hastily,  put  on  her  bracelets  ;  to 
all  appearance  so  vexed  by  my  thoughtless 
question,  and  anxious  to  hide  the  mark, 
that  I  was  quick  to  add  humbly,  "  I  asked 
because  your  sister  hurt  her  wrist  in  near- 
ly the  same  place  on  the  day  when  she 
thought  I  was  in  trouble,  and  the  coinci- 
dence struck  me." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  looking  at  me  I 
thought  with  a  certain  suspicion,  as  though 
she  were  not  sure  that  I  was  giving  the 
right  motive.  "  I  did  this  much  in  the 
same  way.  By  falling,  I  mean.  Isn't  it  a 
hateful  disfigurement.'' " 

No,  it  was  no  disfigurement.  Even  to 
her,  with  a  woman's  love  of  conquest,  it 
must  have  seemed  anything  but  a  disfig- 
urement had  she  known  what  the  quiet, 
awkward  man  at  her  side  was  thinking, 
who  stood  looking  shyly  at  it,  and  found 
no  words  to  contradict  her,  though  she 
asked  him  twice,  and  thought  him  stupid 
enough.  A  great  longing  to  kiss  that  soft, 
scarred  wrist  was  on  me  —  and  Miss 
Guest  had  added  another  to  the  number 
of  her  slaves.  I  don't  know  now  why  that 
little  scar  should  have  so  touched  me  any 
more  than  I  then  could  guess  why,  being  a 
commonplace  person,  I  should  fall  in  love 
at  first  sight,  and  feel  no  surprise  at  my 
condition,  but  only  a  half  consciousness 
(seeming  fully  to  justify  it)  that  in  some 
former  state  of  being  I  had  met  my  love, 
and  read  her  thoughts,  and  learned  her 
moods ;  and  come  to  know  the  bright, 
womanly  spirit  that  looked  from  her  frank 
eyes  as  well  as  if  she  were  an  old,  old 
friend.  And  so  vivid  was  this  sensation, 
that  once  or  twice,  then  and  afterwards, 
when  I  would  meet  her  glance,  another 
name  than  hers  trembled  on  my  tongue 
and  passed  away  before  I  could  shape  it 
into  sound. 

After  an  interval,  "  Are  you  going  to  the 
Goldmaces'  dance?" 

"No,"  I  answered  her  humbly.  "  I  go 
out  so  little." 

"  Indeed,"  with  an  odd  smile  not  too 
kindly;  "I  wish  —  no  I  don't  —  that  we 
could  say  the  same.  We  are  engaged,  I 
think" —  she  paused,  her  attention  divid- 
ed between  myself  and  Boccherini's  min- 
uet, the  low  strains  of  which  she  was 
sending  through  the  room  —  "for  every 
afternoon  —  this  week  —  except  Saturday. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Herapath — do  you  re- 
member what  was  the  name  —  Bab  told 
me  you  teased  her  with  ?  " 

"  Wee,  bonnie  Bab,"  I  answered  ab- 
sently. My  thoughts  had  gone  forward  to 
Saturday.      We  are  always  dropping  to- 
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day's  substance  for  the  shadow  of  to-mor- 
row;  like  the  dog  —  a  dog  was  it  not?  — 
in  the  fable." 

"  Oh,  yes,  wee,  bonnie  Bab,"  she  mur- 
mured sofily.  "  Poor  Bab !  "  and  suddenly 
cut  short  Boccherini's  music  and  our  chat 
by  striking  a  terrific  discord  and  laughing 
merrily  at  my  start  of  discomfiture.  Every 
one  took  it  as  a  signal  to  leave.  They  all 
seemed  to  be  going  to  meet  her  again  next 
day,  or  the  day  after  that ;  they  engaged 
her  for  dances,  and  made  up  a  party  for 
the  law  courts,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  a 
score  of  laughing  catch-words,  that  were 
beyond  my  comprehension.  They  all  did 
this,  except  myself. 

And  yet  I  went  away  with  something 
before  me  —  that  call  upon  Saturday  after- 
noon. Quite  unreasonably  I  fancied  I 
should  see  her  alone.  And  so  when  the 
day  came  and  I  stood  outside  the  opening 
door  of  the  drawing-room,  and  heard  voices 
and  laughter  within,  I  was  hurt  and  ag- 
grieved beyond  measure.  There  was 
quite  a  party,  and  a  merry  one,  assembled, 
who  were  playing  at  some  game  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  for  I  caught  sight  of  Clare 
whipping  off  an  impromptu  bandage  from 
her  eyes,  and  striving  by  her  stiffest  air  to 
give  the  lie  to  a  pair  of  flushed  cheeks. 
The  black-whiskered  man  was  there,  and 
two  men  of  his  kind,  and  a  German  gov- 
erness, and  a  very  old  lady  in  a  wheel- 
chair, who  was  called  "grandmamma," 
and  Miss  Guest  herself  looking,  in  the 
prettiest  dress  of  silvery  plush,  to  the  full 
as  bright  and  fair  and  graceful  as  I  had 
been  picturing  her  each  hour  since  we 
parted. 

She  dropped  me  a  stately  courtesy. 
"  Will  you  play  the  part  of  Miss  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs,  Mr.  Hera- 
path,  while  I  act  honest  Burchell,  and  say 
'*  Fudge  !  "  or  will  you  burn  nuts  and  play 
games  .with  neighbor  Flamborough  .''  You 
will  join  us,  won't  you  ?  Clare  does  not 
so  misbehave  every  day,  only  it  is  such  a 
wet  afternoon  and  so  cold  and  wretched, 
and  we  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
more  callers — and  tea  will  be  up  in  five 
minutes." 

She  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
more  callers!  Something  in  her  smile 
belied  the  words  and  taught  me  that  she 
had  thought  —  she  had  known  —  that 
there  would  be  one  more  caller  —  one  who 
would  burn  nuts  and  playgames  with  her, 
though  Rome  itself  were  afire,  and  Tooley 
Street  and  the  Mile  End  Road  to  boot. 

It  was  a  simple  game  enough,  and  not 
likely,  one  would  say,  to  afford  much  risk 
of  that  burning  the  fingers,  which  gave  a 


zest  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  nuts.  One 
sat  in  the  middle  blindfolded,  while  the 
rest  disguised  their  own  or  assumed  each 
other's  voices,  and  spoke  one  by  one  some 
gibe  or  quip  at  his  expense.  When  he 
succeeded  in  naming  the  speaker,  the  de- 
tected satirist  put  on  the  poke,  and  in  his 
turn  heard  things  good  —  if  he  had  a  con- 
ceit of  himself  —  for  his  soul's  health. 
Now  this  role  unhappily  soon  fell  to  me, 
and  proved  a  heavy  one,  because  I  was 
not  so  familiar  with  the  other's  voices  as 
were  the  rest;  and  Miss  Guest  —  whose 
faintest  tones  I  thought  to  have  known  — 
had  a  wondrous  knack  of  cheating  me, 
now  taking  off  Clare's  voice,  and  now  — 
after  the  door  had  been  opened  to  admit 
the  tea  —  her  father's.  So  I  failed  again 
and  again  to  earn  my  release.  But  when 
a. voice  behind  me  cried  with  well-feigned 
eagerness,  "  How  nice  !  Do  tell  me  all 
about  a  fire!  "though  no  fresh  creaking 
of  the  door  had  reached  me,  nor  warning 
been  given  of  an  addition  to  the  players, 
I  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  who  was  the 
speaker;  but  exclaimed  at  once,  "  That  is 
Bab !  Now  I  cry  you  mercy.  I  am  right 
this  time.     That  was  Bab!" 

I  looked  for  a  burst  of  applause  and 
laughter,  such  as  had  before  attended  a 
good  thrust  home,  but  none  came.  On 
the  contrary,  with  my  words  so  odd  a  si- 
lence fell  upon  the  room  that  it  was  clear 
that  something  was  wrong,  and  I  pulled 
off  my  handkerchief  in  haste,  repeating, 
"  That  was  Bab,  I  am  sure." 

But  if  it  was,  I  could  not  see  her. 
What  had  come  over  them  all?  Jack's 
face  wore  a  provoking  smile,  and  his 
friends  were  clearly  bent  upon  sniggering. 
Clare  looked  horrified,  and  grandmamma 
gently  tittilated,  while  Miss  Guest,  who 
had  risen  and  half  turned  away  towards 
the  windows,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
proud  confusion.     What  was  the  matter? 

"  I  beg  every  one's  pardon  by  anticipa- 
tion," I  said,  looking  round  in  a  bewil- 
dered way:  "but  have  I  said  anything 
wrong?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  no,"  cried  the  fellow  they 
called  Jack,  with  a  familiarity  that  was  in 
the  worst  taste  —  as  if  I  had  meant  to 
apologize  to  him!  "Most  natural  thing 
in  the  world  !  " 

"Jack,  how  dare  you?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Guest,  stamping  her  foot. 

"  Well,  it  seemed  all  right.  It  sounded 
very  natural,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh,  you  are  unbearable  !  Why  don't 
you  say  something,  Clare?" 

"Mr.  Herapath,  I  am  sure  that  you  did 
not  know  that  my  name  was  Barbara." 
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"Certainly  not,"  I  cried.  "What  a 
strange  thing !  " 

"  But  it  is,  and  that  is  why  grandmamma 
is  looking  so  shocked,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
is  wearing  threadbare  an  old  friend's  privi- 
lege of  being  rude.  I  freely  forgive  you 
if  you  will  make  allowance  for  him.  And 
you  shall  come  off  the  stool  of  repentance 
and  have  your  tea  first,  since  you  are  the 
greatest  stranger.  It  is  a  stupid  game, 
after  all !  » 

She  would  hear  no  apologies  from  me. 
And  when  I  would  have  asked  why  her 
sister  bore  the  same  name,  and  thus  ex- 
cused myself,  she  was  intent  upon  tea- 
making,  and  the  few  moments  I  could  with 
decency  add  to  my  call  gave  me  scant 
opportunity.  I  blush  to  think  how  I  eked 
them  out,  by  what  subservience  to, Clare, 
by  what  a  slavish  anxiety  to  help  even 
Jack  to  muffins  —  each  piece  I  hoped 
might  choke  him.  How  slow  I  was  to  find 
hat  and  gloves,  calling  to  mind  with  ter- 
rible vividness,  as  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  circle,  that  again  and  again  in  my  ex- 
perience, an  acquaintance  begun  by  a 
dinner  had  ended  with  the  consequent 
call.  And  so  I  should  have  gone  —  it 
might  have  been  so  here  —  but  that  the 
door-handle  was  stiff,  and  Miss  Guest 
came  to  my  aid,  as  I  fumbled  with  it.  "  We 
are  always  at  home  on  Saturdays,  if  you 
like  to  call,  Mr.  Herapath,"  she  murmured 
carelessly,  not  lifting  her  eyes  —  and  I 
found  myself  in  the  street. 

So  carelessly  she  said  it,  that  with  a 
sudden  change  of  feeling  I  vowed  I  would 
not  call.  Why  should  I  .''  Why  should  I 
worry  myself  with  the  sight  of  those  other 
fellows  parading  their  favor.''  With  the 
babble  of  that  society  chit-chat,  which  I 
had  so  often  scorned,  and  —  and  still 
scorned,  and  had  no  part  or  concern  in. 
They  were  not  people  to  suit  me,  or  do  me 
good.  I  would  not  go,  I  said,  and  repeated 
it  firmly  on  Monday  and  Tuesday;  on 
Wednesday  only  so  far  modified  it  that  I 
thought  at  some  distant  time  to  leave  a 
card  — to  avoid  discourtesy;  on  Friday 
preferred  an  earlier  date  as  wiser  and 
more  polite,  and  on  Saturday  walked 
shamefaced  down  the  street  and  knocked 
and  rang,  and  went  up-stairs  — to  taste  a 
pleasant  misery.  Yes,  and  on  the  next 
Saturday  too,  and  the  next,  and  the  next; 
and  that  one  on  which  we  all  went  to  the 
theatre,  and  that  other  one  on  which  Mr. 
Guest  kept  me  to  dinner.  Ay,  and  on 
other  days  that  were  not  Saturdays,  among 
which  two  stand  high  out  of  the  waters  of 
forgetfulness  —  high  days  indeed  —  days 
like   twin    pillars   of    Hercules,    through 


which  I  thought  to  reach,  as  did  the  sea- 
men of  old,  I  knew  not  what  treasures  of 
unknown  lands  stretching  away  under  the 
setting  sun.  First  that  one  on  which  I 
found  Barbara  Guest  alone  and  blurted 
out  that  I  had  the  audacity  to  wish  to 
make  her  my  wife  ;  and  then  heard,  before 
I  had  well  —  or  badly  —  told  my  tale,  the 
wheels  of  grandmamma's  chair  outside. 

"  Hush  !  "  the  girl  said,  her  face  turned 
from  me.  "  Hush,  Mr.  Herapath.  You 
don't  know  me,  indeed.  You  have  seen  so 
little  of  me.  Please  say  nothing  more 
about  it.  You  are  completely  under  a 
delusion." 

"It  is  no  delusion  that  I  love  you,  Bar- 
bara !  "  I  cried. 

"  It  is,  it  is,"  she  repeated,  freeing  her 
hand.  "There,  if  you  will  not  take  an 
answer  —  come — come  at  three  to-mor- 
row. But  mind,  I  promise  you  nothing  — 
I  promise  nothing,"  she  added  feverishly, 
and  fled  from  the  room,  leaving  me  to  talk 
to  grandmamma  as  best  and  escape  as 
quickly  as  I  might. 

I  longed  for  a  great  'fire  that  evening, 
and  failing  one,  tired  myself  by  tramping 
unknown  streets  of  the  East  End,  striving 
to  teach  myself  that  any  trouble  to-morrow 
might  bring  was  but  a  shadow,  a  senti- 
ment, a  thing  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  want  and  toil  of 
which  I  caught  glimpses  up  each  street 
and  lane  that  opened  to  right  and  left.  In 
the  main,  of  course  I  failed  ;  but  the  effort 
did  me  good,  sending  me  home  tired  out, 
to  sleep  as  soundly  as  if  I  were  going  to 
be  hanged  next  day,  and  not  —  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  —  to  be  put  upon  my 
trial. 

"  I  will  tell  Miss  Guest  you  are  here, 
sir,"  the  man  said.  I  looked  at  all  the 
little  things  in  the  room  which  I  had  come 
to  know  well  —  her  work-basket,  the  music 
upon  the  piano,  the  table-easel,  her  photo- 
graph, and  wondered  if  I  were  to  see  them 
no  more,  or  if  they  were  to  become  a  part 
of  my  every-day  life.  Then  I  heard  her 
come  in,  and  turned  quickly,  feeling  that 
I  should  learn  my  fate  from  her  greeting. 

"Bab!"  The  word  was  wrung  from 
me  perforce.  And  then  we  stood  and 
looked  at  one  another,  she  with  a  strange 
pride  and  defiance  in  her  eyes,  though 
her  cheek  was  dark  with  blushes,  and 
I  with  wonder  and  perplexity  in  mine. 
Wonder  and  perplexity  that  quickly  grew 
into  a  conviction,  a  certainty  that  the  girl 
standing  before  me  in  the  short-skirted 
brown  dress  with  tangled  hair  and  loose 
neck-ribbon  was  the  Bab  I  had  known  in 
Norway  ;  and  yet  that  the  eyes  —  I  could 
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not  mistake  them  now,  no  matter  what  un- 
accustomed look  they  might  wear — were 
Barbara  Guest's  ! 

"  Miss  Guest  —  Barbara,"  I  stammered, 
grappling  with  the  truth,  "  why  have  you 
played  this  trick  upon  me  ?  " 

"It  is  Miss  Guest  and  Barbara  now," 
she  cried,  with  a  mocking  courtesy.  '*  Do 
you  remember,  Mr.  Herapath,  when  it  was 
Bab?  When  you  treated  me  as  a  kind  of 
toy,  and  a  plaything,  with  which  you 
might  be  as  intimate  as  you  liked;  and 
hurt  my  feelings  — yes,  it  is  weak  to  con- 
fess it,  I  know  —  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour?" 

"  But  surely  that  is  forgiven  now  ? "  I 
said,  dazed  by  an  attack  so  sudden  and  so 
bitter.  "It  is  atonement  enough  that  1 
am  at  your  feet  now,  Barbara !  " 

"You  are  not,"  she  retorted  hotly. 
"  Don't  say  you  have  offered  love  to  me, 
who  am  the  same  with  the  child  you  teased 
at  Breistolen.  You  have  fallen  in  love 
with  my  fine  clothes,  and  my  pearls,  and 
my  maid's  work!  not  with  me.  You  have 
fancied  the  girl  you  saw  other  men  make 
much  of.  But  you  have  not  loved  the 
woman  who  might  have  prized  that  which 
Miss  Guest  has  never  learned  to  value." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?"  I  said  hoarsely. 

"Nineteen!"  she  snapped  out.  And 
then  for  a  moment  we  were  both  silent. 

"I  begin  to  understand  now,"  I  an- 
swered slowly,  as  soon  as  I  could  conquer 
something  in  my  throat.  "  Long  ago  when 
I  hardly  knew  you,  I  hurt  your  woman's 
pride ;  and  since  that  you  have  plotted  —  " 

"  No,  you  have  tricked  yourself !  " 

"And  schemed  to  bring  me  to  your 
feet  that  you  might  have  the  pleasure  of 
trampling  on  me.  Miss  Guest,  your 
triumph  is  complete,  more  complete  than 
you  are  able  to  understand.  I  loved  you 
this  morning  above  all  the  world  —  as  my 
own  life  —  as  every  hope  I  had.  See,  I 
tell  you  this  that  you  may  have  a  moment's 
keener  pleasure  when  I  am  gone." 

"Don't!  don't!  '  she  cried,  throwing 
herself  into  a  chair  and  covering  her  face. 

"  You  have  won  a  man's  heart  and  cast 
it  aside  to  gratify  an  old  pique.  You  may 
rest  content  now,  for  there  is  nothing 
wanting  to  your  vengeance.  You  have 
given  me  as  much  pain  as  a  woman,  the 
vainest  and  the  most  heartless,  can  give  a 
man.     Good-bye." 

And  with  that  I  was  leaving  her,  fight- 
ing my  own  pain  and  passion,  so  that  the 
little  hands  she  raised  as  though  they 
would  ward  off  my  words  were  nothing  to 
me.  I  felt  a  savage  delight  in  seeing  that 
I  could  hurt  her,  which  deadened  my  own 
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grief.  The  victory  was  not  all  with  her 
lying  there  sobbing.  Only  where  was  my 
hat?  Let  me  get  my  hat  and  go.  Let 
me  escape  from  this  room  wherein  every 
trifle  upon  which  my  eye  rested  awoke 
some  memory  that  was  a  pang.  Let  me 
get  away,  and  have  done  with  it  all. 

Where  was  the  hat?  I  had  brought  it 
up.  I  could  not  go  without  it.  It  must 
be  under  her  chair  by  all  that  was  un- 
lucky, for  it  was  nowhere  else.  I  could 
not  stand  and  wait,  and  so  I  had  to  go  up 
to  her,  with  cold  words  of  apology  upon 
my  lips,  and  being  close  to  her  and  seeing 
on  her  wrist,  half  hidden  by  fallen  hair, 
the  scar  she  had  brought  home  from  Nor- 
way, I  don't  know  how  it  was  that  I  fell 
on  my  knees  by  her  and  cried,  — 

"Oh,  Bab,  I  loved  you  so!  Let  us 
part  friends." 

For  a  moment,  silence.  Then  she  whis- 
pered, her  hand  in  mine,  "  Why  did  you 
not  say  Bab  to  begin  ?  I  only  told  you 
that  Miss  Guest  had  not  learned  to  value 
your  love." 

"And  Bab?"  I  murmured,  my  brain  in 
a  whirl. 

"  Learned  long  ago,  poor  girl !  " 

And  the  fair,  tear-stained  face  of  my 
tyrant  looked  into  mine  for  a  moment, 
and  then  came  quite  naturally  to  its  rest- 
ing-place. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  when  I  was  leaving, 
"you  may  have  your  hat,  sir." 

"  I  believe,"  I  replied,  "  that  you  sat 
upon  this  chair  on  purpose." 

And  Bab  blushed.     I  believe  she  did. 
Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
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"  If  you  want  to  see  a  kind  of  church 
service  you  arn't  accustomed  to  in  En- 
gland, be  guided  by  me." 

"  Willingly,"  I  said  in  reply  to  my 
friend.  "  You  know  a  traveller  is  always 
on  the  look-out  for  strange  things." 

"Then  take  the  fifth  turning  on  the  left 
—  no,  the  right  — out  of  Bay  Street,  and  a 
quarter  mile  or  so  down  —  five  blocks,  I 
think  it  is — you  will  see  a  big  church- 
house.  That's  the  nigger  place  of  wor- 
ship I  should  recommend  to  you." 

The  scene  of  this  conversation  was 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  time,  January  4th, 
namely,  the  first  Sunday  in  the^  new  year. 
My  friend  was  an  old  Southerner,  who  had 
clashed  and  rubbed  with  colored  people 
all  his   life,  so   much  so   indeed   that  he 
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could  with  difficulty  be  made  to  see  that 
there  is  much  in  a  black  person,  and  his 
or  her  conduct  in  daily  life,  which  deserves 
particular  observation  or  notice.  He  was 
not  a  lover  of  colored  persons,  and  if  you 
could  listen  to  him,  vvould  give  you  fifty 
reasons  why  neither  he  nor  any  other 
white  man,  tolerably  civilized,  should  bear 
them  the  hast  affection.  But  it  will  be 
enough  if  I  say  that  he  was  a  convert  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  a  certain  bold 
writer  —  an  American  —  in  a  small  book 
which  had  no  very  wide  circulation,  that 
the  devil  is  black,  and  that  therefore  the 
nigger  race  is  a  direct  offspring  from  the 
devil. 

"It's  their  'good  intention  day,'  with 
jumpings  and  screamings  to  follow,"  he 
said,  with  a  laugh.  "Go  and  hear  them 
by  all  means,  sir,  and  tell  us  if  ever  you 
saw  such  a  pack  of  lunatics  before.  I'm 
an  old  man,  and  therefore  under  no  obli- 
gation to  choose  soft  words  when  I  want 
to  say  out  a  hard  fact." 

And  go  I  did.  It  was  a  cold  day  even 
by  the  English  standard  of  wintry  weath- 
er, and  therefore,  in  Florida,  a  day  scarce- 
ly to  be  tolerated.  There  had  been  a 
frost  in  the  night,  and  the  sun  that  morn- 
ing was  uncommonly  late  in  sending  his 
warm  beams  through  the  white  mist  which 
lay  over  the  river,  and  intruded  itself 
over  so  much  of  the  city  as  was  built 
alongside  and  on  the  same  level  nearly  as 
the  river.  The  grand  forest  trees — live- 
oaks —  which  lined  the  chief  streets  on 
our  way  to  the  church,  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  cold  :  their  leaves  were  none 
the  less  green  for  it,  nor  had  more  than 
the  usual  daily  quantity  of  them  fallen 
amid  the  sand  of  the  roadways,  and  on  the 
uneven,  temper-trying  wooden  planks 
which  form  the  Jacksonville  sidewalks,  or 
pavements.  But  the  orange-trees,  the 
bananas,  and  such  other  vegetation  as 
existed  so  far  north  rather  on  sufferance 
than  by  nature,  showed  how  cruelly  they 
felt  the  cold.  Rich  red  oranges  lay  by 
dozens  in  the  sand,  covered,  some  of  them, 
like  innocent  wood-babes,  by  the  curled 
and  tortured  leaves  which  had  yielded  to 
the  weather  after  them.  Beautiful  to  look 
at,  whether  on  the  trees,  with  their  setting 
of  emerald  green  round  about  them,  or 
even  on  the  ground,  these  oranges  were 
verily  "dead  sea  apples"  to  the  ignorant. 
Touch  them  not,  for  there  is  nothing  so 
abhorrent  to  the  tongue  and  palate,  noth- 
ing so  diabolically  bitter,  as  a  Florida 
sour  orange.  And  all  these  in  the  road- 
way are  sour,  the  fruit  of  trees  planted  for 
the  beautification,  not  the  satisfaction,  of 


the  city.  But,  sour  or  sweet,  all  the 
orange-trees  in  Jacksonville  bore  the  cold 
but  poorly.  As  for  the  bananas,  their 
majestic  plumes  were  shivered  and  shat- 
tered as  by  lightning.  No  peacock  after 
a  drenching  shower  could  look  more  for- 
lornly draggled.  And  a  castor-oil  plant, 
which  hitherto  had  stood  in  a  corner  well 
protected  from  cold  winds,  strong,  and 
promising  full  doses  sooner  or  later,  was 
in  as  bad  a  plight  as  the  bananas;  the 
frost  had,  as  it  were,  come  down  straight 
upon  its  head,  and  bereft  it  of  all  future 
hope.  Cold  for  the  oranges  and  bananas, 
and  cold  also  for  the  colored  people,  who, 
many  of  them,  knew  such  terrors  as  ice 
and  snow  only  by  repute  —  as  most  of  us 
know  ghosts  and  goblins.  Florida  weath- 
er, that  is,  blue  skies,  warm  sun,  and 
balmy  breezes,  is  a  matter  of  course  to 
them.  A  thermometer  at  30°  is  therefore 
something  to  talk  about  indeed,  and  shiver 
over,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  no  special  demand  for  thermome- 
ters in  Jacksonville,  and  that  colored  peo- 
ple go  by  their  feelings  rather  than  the 
mercury. 

The  little  black  boy  who  came  under 
my  bedroom  window  soon  after  sunrise 
crying  the  daily  paper  (for  Jacksonville 
has  a  daily  paper,  and  one  that  may  serve 
as  a  model  for  all  American  editors),  with 
his  really  melodious  intonation,  "  all  about 
the  murder  that  was  yesterday,"  made  a 
click  with  his  tongue  after  the  announce- 
ment. The  noise  was  strange  to  me,  and 
going  to  my  window  I  saw  that  he  was 
blowing  into  his  hands  like  any  London 
Arab  or  Paris  gamin^  and  dancing  in  the 
sand. 

The  Frenchman  who  brought  us  milk 
daily  —  he  was  from  Picardy,  and  kept  his 
French  manners  and  accent  as  carefully 
as  he  could,  for  though  he  had  a  great 
idea  of  Jacksonville  as  a  place  where  a 
man  with  a  few  cows  might  make  a  living 
and  something  to  spare,  he  had  no  opin- 
ion of  the  manners  of  the  people  around 
him;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  lived  in  the 
colored  quarter  of  the  city,  poor  man  — 
even  he  came  in  with  a  cry  about  the  cold, 
a  flush  on  his  thin  cheeks,  and  a  quaint 
bit  of  a  narrative  about  the  charm  of  milk- 
ing cows  with  cold  fingers. 

As  for  our  colored  help  —  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously call  her  a  maidservant:  she 
was  the  laziest,  fattest,  most  whimsical, 
and  most  voracious  colored  lady  of  her 
class  in  Jacksonville,  and  called  her  mis- 
tress "  mamma  "  —  she  was  in  a  fever  from 
the  time  she  had  discovered  a  thin  coating 
of  ice,  like  a  layer  of  talc  all  over  one  of  her 
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buckets.  One  would  have  supposed  that 
she  had  never  before  in  her  lifetime  seen 
anything  to  surprise  her.  Her  excitement 
was  such  that  she  had  to  be  told  to  hold 
her  tono^ue,  for  she  was  getting  too  aro- 
matic and  noisy  for  the  house,  which  was 
small.  But  still,  talk  or  not,  she  retained 
her  wonder,  until,  having  in  her  ignorance 
put  the  bucket  outside  in  a  secure  place 
where  tlie  noonday  sun  had  full  play  on  it, 
she  later  in  the  day  found  her  curiosity 
completely  gone,  and  then  for  several 
hours  was  speechless  with  new  wonder. 

It  was  cold  even  for  the  man  who  went 
daily  up  and  down  the  city  roads  with  a 
cart  inscribed  "  Ice,"  doing  as  a  rule  a 
good  business.  And  cold  indeed  was  the 
reception  the  poor  fellow  must  have  met 
with  at  most  doors. 

These  indications  of  the  state  of  the 
weather  on  this  4th  of  January  in  Jackson- 
ville may  be  taken  as  explanatory  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  stove  in  the  centre  of 
the  church  we  were  visiting,  and  that  this 
stove  was  alight.  The  church  was  noth- 
ing to  praise,  architecturally.  It  was  of 
wood  throughout,  white  as  snow  (thanks 
to  whitewash)  externally,  brown  with  var- 
nish inside,  of  the  simplest  design  con- 
ceivable, it  would  seem,  and  approached 
from  a  thoroughfare  ankle-deep  in  white 
sand,  by  five  or  six  wooden  steps.  But  it 
was  very  warm  in  comparison  with  the 
north  wind  outside,  and  when  I  entered 
it,  very  full  of  colored  people,  old  and 
young  alike,  though  children  seemed  to 
predominate.  In  fact  a  children's  ser- 
vice was  then  going  on,  though  near  its 
ending. 

I  was  soon  seated  in  a  side  pew,  with  a 
bright-faced  little  colored  girl  of  nine  or 
ten  for  my  neighbor.  The  child  was  care- 
ful to  point  out,  in  her  own  book,  at  what 
part  of  the  service  v.e  then  were,  and,  for 
my  guidance  (no  doubt  supposing  I  was 
as  ignorant  as  1  was  tall)  continued  to  fol- 
low the  questions  and  answers  in  print, 
with  her  small  black  finger,  for  the  ser- 
vice was  partly  catechetical. 

Though,  as  I  have  said,  very  free  from 
decoration,  the  church  had  one  bit  of 
color  about  it  which  attracted  the  eyes. 
This  was  a  small  stained  window  in  the 
east  of  the  building,  high  up,  seemingly 
put  there  to  throw  light  upon  a  table  which 
was  exalted  by  a  double  dais  almost  to  a 
level  with  it.  By  this  table,  which  was 
not  an  altar,  either  significantly  or  in  its 
usage,  were  two  chairs,  on©  of  which  was 
occupied.  The  occupant  was  an  old  col- 
ored man,  in  the  garb  of  a  clergyman,  save 
that  he  kept  a  vividly  red  woollen  com- 


forter round  his  throat.  The  glass  of  the 
window  by  his  side  was  blue,  and  the  old 
man's  hair  was  white,  so  that  he  helped 
largely  to  form  an  oddly  appurtenanced, 
tri-colored  picture. 

The  service  was  being  conducted  by 
another  clergyman  many  years  the  old 
man's  junior.  He  stood'  at  the  base  of 
the  double  dai's  which  led  up  to  the  table, 
with  a  pulpit  and  reading-desk  half-way, 
and  spoke  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  cleverly 
inflected  on  occasion.  Two  or  three  still 
younger  men,  evidently  lay  helpers,  moved 
about  behind  and  by  the  side  of  the  in- 
structing clergyman,  doing  nothing,  it 
would  seem,  beyond  showing  their  smil- 
ing, contented  faces  to  the  congregation. 
True,  the  clergyman  himself  never  spoke 
but  a  smile  went  with  his  words  ;  some- 
times it  was  more  than  a  smile,  so  that 
his  words  came  like  the  beginning  of  a 
good,  satisfying  guffaw  ;  but  his  assistants 
seemed  determined  to  outdo  him  in  the 
one  feature  of  his  ministry  which  might 
be  presumed  to  be  also  a  feature  of  theirs. 
He  smiled  and  asked  questions;  they 
smiled  in  silence. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  as  he  put  his 
question  for  the  last  time.  He  had  con- 
tinued his  discursion  to  the  very  second, 
and  at  the  first  stroke  every  little  boy  and 
girl  seemed  to  rise  and  make  as  much  noise 
as  possible  while  moving  for  the  door. 
For  the  next  few  minutes  there  was  much 
bustle  in  the  body  of  the  church.  First 
of  all,  there  was  an  unmannerly  rush  on 
the  part  of  certain  well-grown  young  men 
and  women  (all  black,  of  course)  to  the 
seats  round  the  stove  vacated  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  a  great  deal  of  expostulation 
from  others  who  were  too  late  for  the 
much-coveted  seats.  Then  the  elders  who 
had  sat  through  the  children's  service  be- 
gan to  move  about,  pull  their  dresses  and 
headgear  straight  (if  they  were  women) 
and  choose  other  seats  nearer  the  dais. 
Moreover,  a  bell  was  set  tinkling  faintly 
somewhere  in  the  roof,  and  this  seemed 
to  draw  other  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion into  the  church  —  such  old  and  mid- 
dle-aged people  as  were  not  accustomed 
to  be  present  at  the  children's  time.  And, 
lastly,  a  table  was  pulled  through  a  door, 
and  set  in  the  place  where  the  clergyman 
had  stood  during  the  catechising.  The 
table  was  under  the  charge  of  the  smiling 
lay  helpers,  who  seemed  to  get  an  incred- 
ible amount  of  amusement  from  whatever 
office  they  were  engaged  in.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  the  table  satisfactorily, 
they  all  disappeared  through  the  door 
again,  reappearing,  however,  in  half  a  min- 
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ute  with  jugs  of  water,  and  plates.of  bread 
from  which  the  crust  had  been  cut  off. 
Smiling  merrily,  and  showing  their  white 
teeth  to  each  other  at  every  movement, 
they  deposited  the  bread  and  water  on 
the  table,  and  laughed  themselves  once 
more  out  of  sight. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  clergymen 
had  been  joined  by  a  third  gentleman  — 
a  white  man,  in  a  heavy,  all-enveloping 
Inverness  cloak.  He  was  old,  clearly  fee- 
ble, and  appeared  to  be  melancholy  —  nor 
do  I  think  he  was  of  the  ministry,  seeing 
that  he  kept  to  the  lower  dais,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  service,  although,  thanks 
to  his  cloak,  which  he  did  not  remove,  we 
could  not  see  whether  or  no  he  wore  cler- 
ical clothes.  As  a  spectator  of  the  ensu- 
ing scene  he  rarely  showed  much  emo- 
tion, beyond  shaking  his  head  in  a  mildly 
reflective  manner.  He  sat  "  all  in  a  heap," 
with  his  large  eyes  brooding  over  the 
congregation  —  a  sufficiently  striking  con- 
trast with  the  merry  officiating  clergy- 
man, whose  mouth  and  eyes  and  round 
plump  face  made  up  a  personification  of 
laughter. 

The  bell  tinkled  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  stopped.  By  this  time 
there  must  have  been  present  between 
three  and  four  hundred  colored  men  and 
women,  many  of  the  latter  very  bright 
with  shawls  and  bonnets  of  the  most 
gaudy  hues.  There  was  incessant  chat- 
tering while  the  bell  was  ringing,  but 
when-it  ceased,  they  too  were  silent.  Then 
our  merry  clergyman  descended  the  steps, 
and,  standing  by  the  table  with  the  bread 
and  water  upon  it,  began  to  say  a  few 
"serious  words."  He  called  them  seri- 
ous, but  no  one  would  have  supposed  them 
to  be  so,  to  look  at  him,  or  to  look  at  the 
faces  of  his  hearers.  Yet  serious  in  their 
import  they  were,  undoubtedly. 

It  was  the  old  lesson  and  story  which 
clergymen  have  to  teach  and  tell  while 
they  have  breath  for  speech  —  the  old 
lesson,  new  dressed.  The  first  Sunday  in 
the  new  year !  He  told  them  that  they 
were,  one  and  all,  at  a  crisis  in  their  lives ; 
they  might  have  been,  as  he  hoped  they 
had  been,  good  men  and  women  in  the 
past;  but  now  they  were  facing  the  fu- 
ture, they  were  beginning  a  new  year. 
How  could  they  best  start  afresh  ?  he 
asked  them.  How?  Why,  by  clearing 
all  the  naughty  weeds  out  of  the  garden 
of  their  souls,  to  be  sure  ;  and  the  way  to 
do  that  was  by  prayer  and  asking  forgive- 
ness of  friends  and  neighbors  for  the  in- 
juries they  had  done  them  last  year.  Some 
might  say  they  had  done  no  wrong  to  no- 


body. But  they  made  a  mistake  if  they 
said  that  —  for  they  7nust  do  wrong, 
whether  they  mean  it  or  not.  It's  human 
nature  to  do  it,  and  they  can't  help  them- 
selves. This,  then,  was  what  they  were 
met  for  this  first  Sunday  in  the  new  year. 
There  was  bread  and  there  was  water  by 
his  side  —  a  good  quantity  of  both  —  and 
he  hoped  they  would  all  be  so  hungry  and 
thirsty  for  the  forgiveness  of  each  other 
that  they  would  use  them  both  up  very 
soon  ;  for  if  they  didn't  he  should  have  to 
finish  them,  and  it  was  too  cold  to  drink 
much  cold  water,  in  his  opinion. 

This,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
was  said  by  the  clergyman,  in  a  clear, 
loud  voice.  Though  expressed  with  such 
apparent  levity,  his  discourse  was  well 
suited  for  his  hearers,  who  were  evidently 
under  no  restraint  of  decorum.  A  few 
groans,  a  few  sighs,  and  very  many  mut- 
terings,  showed  how  well  they  were  able 
to  discern  the  importance  of  the  matter 
so  badly  illustrated  by  his  facetiousness 
of  manner. 

After  the  discourse  there  was  a  reading 
from  the  Bible.  As  it  happened,  the 
word  "  fire  "  occurred  in  the  chapter  being 
read.  Having  passed  the  verse  where  it 
was  mentioned,  the  clergyman  suddenly 
paused,  and,  smiling  effusively,  said  that, 
talking  of  "fire,"  he  would  thank  the  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  by  the  stove  to  see 
that  that  fire  was  kept  up;  he  couldn't 
read  and  tend  fires  as  well,  else  he  would 
come  right  down  himself  to  put  a  log  or 
two  in.  This  said,  he  resumed  the  read- 
ing, to  the  vigorous  accompaniment  of 
fire-poking,  and  the  banging  about  of  big 
logs  in  search  of  little  ones. 

When  the  reading  was  over  the  "  bread- 
and-water  forgiveness  festival"  began. 
The  smiling  lay  helpers  stood  up,  and 
then,  approaching  the  table,  each  in  his 
turn  took  a  plate  of  broken  bread  and 
waited  for  directions.  They  were  dis- 
persed among  the  congregation,  one  by 
one  —  in  this  phase  of  the  festival  distrib- 
uting pieces  of  bread  to  those  only  who 
applied  for  it.  And  the  applicants  were 
few,  though  whether  restrained  by  a  sense 
of  their  general  conduct  during  the  past 
year,  or  by  their  modesty,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  show.  Such  as  took  the  bread  put 
it  into  their  mouths  quickly,  and  looked 
about  them  afterwards  with  something  of 
effrontery  on  their  faces. 

But  a  hymn  being  given  out,  and  the 
singing  started  with  all  the  courage  and 
discord  imaginable,  there  was  an  instan- 
taneous change  in  the  behavior  of  most 
members  of  the  congregation.  The  clergy- 
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man  kept  his  position  by  the  table,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  bread  and  water  before 
him;  but  with. the  beginning;  of  the  sing- 
ing there  was  a  general  moving  from  seats 
towards  the  table,  and  a  universal  applica- 
tion for  some  of  the  bread.  The  distrib- 
uter was  besieged  by  a  couple  of  hundred 
men  and  women,  so  that  he  had  to  call 
upon  the  lay  helpers  to  assist  him. 

Having  obtained  a  share  of  bread,  this 
was,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  by  observa- 
tion, the  subsequent  behavior  of  men  and 
women  alike  :  the  bread  was  placed  firmly 
in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  man 
or  woman  set  about  seeking  the  particular 
acquaintances  whose  forgiveness  for  the 
past  had  to  be  sought.  When  such  an 
acquaintance  was  found —  and  every  one 
seemed  to  be  on  forgiving  terms  with 
everyone  else  —  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  were  used  to  pinch  a  morsel  of  the 
bread  from  the  main  piece,  which  morsel 
was  offered  affectionately  to  the  injured 
acquaintance.  The  gift  was  then  recipro- 
cated, and  hand-shaking  between  the  dis- 
engaged right  hands  served  to  clinch  and 
end  the  ceremony.  Then  the  acquaint- 
ances parted  in  search  of  unsatisfied  claim- 
ants on  their  attention. 

It  was  an  odd  spectacle  —  merely  as  a 
spectacle  :  the  shuffling  throng  of  colored 
men  and  women  moving  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  each  individual  with  the  left  arm 
bent  at  nearly  the  same  angle,  the  old 
colored  parson  looking  on  blandly  from 
his  high  seat  by  the  blue  window,  the  old 
gentleman  in  the  Inverness  cloak  acting 
the  part  of  disinterested  spectator,  the 
energetic  lay  helpers  running  about  with 
the  plates  of  bread,  which  had  to  be  re- 
cruited again  and  again,  and  the  vigorous 
singing,  which  encouraged  while  at  the 
same  time  it  stirred  the  forgiving  and  for- 
given. 

The  hymn  was  speedily  sung  to  its  end- 
ing, and  then  but  one  verse  was  repeated 
again  and  again  :  — 

While  Heaven's  in  my  view, 
My  journey  I'll  pursue  : 
I  never  will  turn  back, 
While  Heaven's  in  my  view. 

Among  the  crowd  we  could  not  help 
noticing  a  certain  elderly  colored  woman, 
of  great  bodily  bulk,  and  with  a  face  such 
that  even  her  best  friends  could  not  be- 
lieve her  aught  but  fearfully  ugly.  More- 
over she  wore  spectacles.  This  woman 
set  an  example  of  activity  which  had  its 
effect  on  other  younger  women.  One 
would  have  supposed  that  she  was  crimi- 
nal towards  all  the  world  by  the  rapidity 


and  constancy  with  which  she  put  pellet 
after  pellet  in  the  hands  of  her  neighbors, 
swallowing  as  fast  as  she  could  what  she 
received  in  requital.  Yet  a  second  look 
at  her  was  enough  to  make  one  wonder 
how  she  could  get  the  chance  of  being  or 
having  either  friend  or  foe.  Her  terrible 
old  head  was  incessantly  on  the  wag,  for 
she  never  made  an  exchange  but  she  ac- 
companied it  with  all  the  expression  she 
could  get  her  countenance  to  show  on 
emergency. »  Nor  did  siie  spare  her  lungs. 
She  sang  and  swallowed  simultaneously, 
it  would  seem.  In  no  long  time  she  had 
sung  her  face  into  a  profuse  sweat;  and 
ere  she  sat  down  she  must  have  consumed 
an  entire  luncheon's  worth  of  the  bread  of 
forgiveness. 

There  was  a  girl  near  me  —  she  may 
have  been  eighteen  or  nineteen  —  who 
took  no  active  part  in  the  festival.  She 
was  not  a  pure  negro,  but  what  is  locally 
called  a  yellow  girl,  and,  like  many  yellow 
girls,  she  was  very  pretty.  She  sat  still 
when  the  others  went  for  a  supply  of 
bread,  yet  did  not  refuse  such  pinches  or 
pellets  as  were  offered  her,  though  of 
course  she  could  not  make  the  conven- 
tional return.  At  length  a  girl  about  her 
own  age,  though  black  as  a  gall-berry, 
came  to  the  pew,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  exchanging  forgiveness  with  her. 
She  had  the  pinch  ready  to  offer,  when 
she  discerned  that  the  other  had  none. 

"  Aint  you  got  no  bread.-*"  asked  the 
suppliant  greedily. 

A  shake  of  the  head  said  "  No." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  other,  and  with  that 
she  stored  her  "pinch"  and  went  away, 
not  without  throwing  a  look  of  dreadful 
severity  (for  all  her  forgiving  disposition) 
upon  the  poor  yellow  girl  who  had  so 
nearly  let  her  in  for  a  bad  speculation. 

Not  until  the  supply  of  bread  ceased, 
did  the  perambulatory  part  of  the  forgive- 
ness festival  come  to  an  end.  But  when 
the  lay  helpers  sat  down,  many  of  those 
in  the  aisles  did  the  same,  and  gradually 
the  crowd  thinned,  until  at  length  the 
lingerers  made  something  very  like  a  rush 
to  their  seats,  and  all  was  quiet  compara- 
tively—  comparatively  and  apparently, 
that  is.  And  I  say  apparently,  because  a 
glance  at  some  of  the  faces  round  about 
told  me  that  it  was  a  most  deceptive  calm. 
There  might  be  a  general  silence  for  a 
certain  interval  of  time,  yet  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  riot  that  was  taking 
place  within  individuals.  They  twitched, 
and  shivered,  and  mopped  their  faces, 
and  some  seemed  on  the  eve  of  a  convul- 
sion. 
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Only  one  face  could  we  see  with  no  dis- 
turbing marks  of  care  or  apprehension 
upon  it.  And  this  was  the  clergyman's 
face,  as  he  stood  before  us,  and  smiled  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  few  more  words.  This 
time  he  spoke  only  to  encourage  others 
to  speak.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear 
what  those  of  them  who  had  made  good 
resolves  for  the  new  year,  and  meant  to 
keep  them  (*'  for  it  wasn't  no  use  not  keep- 
ing them,  none  at  all  "),  felt  prompted  to 
say.  It  would  be  an  encouragement  for 
the  weaker  ones.  For  his  part,  he  should 
like  them  all  —  every  one,  without  excep- 
tion —  to  say  how  they  felt  for  the  future, 
that  is,  towards  the  future  as  alongside 
and  by  comparison  with  the  past;  but 
then  there  was  that  Time  (said  with  an 
entire  laugh  from  ear  to  ear)  —  that  old 
thief  who  we  all  had  a  bad  word  for  — 
time  wouldn't  allow  of  so  much  speaking. 
Therefore,  he  hoped  the  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen would  speak  up  so  as  to  be  heard, 
and,  still  more  important,  would  not  be 
very  violent,  nor  very  long,  over  what  they 
felt  inspired  to  say. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  had 
worked  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  :  they 
were  rocking  to  and  fro  in  their  seats, 
moaning,  and  uttering  semi-articulate 
interjections  of  distress,  with  their  eyes 
staring  fiercely  in  the  direction  of  the 
clergyman,  as  though  they  could  not  post- 
pone the  delivery  of  their  own  repentant 
sentiments  much  longer.  It  was  already 
twelve  o'clock,  and  there  may  have  been 
threescore  men  and  women  evidently 
pining  to  make  public  confession.  The 
clergyman  sat  down,  with  a  smile  of  bland 
expectancy  upon  his  face,  then  quickly 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  towards  a  tall,  lean  colored  gentle- 
man who  had  stood  up  and  coughed  as 
preliminary  to  his  speech,  suspended  prog- 
ress for  a  moment. 

"Just  one  word  before  we  begin.  I've 
spoke  to  the  little  children  about  that 
there  stove  in  the  middle  already  ;  they 
seemed  to  take  to  the  thing,  because  it 
was  warm  like,  but,  the  dear  little  sillies, 
they  didn't  nohow  seem  to  remember  as 
it  wouldn't  keep  etarnally  warm  unless  it 
was  fed  with  sticks.  And  I've  spoke  once 
to  them  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  as 
took  their  places  after  the  bell  —  can't  see 
the  faces  of  the  ladies,  but  judge  them  to 
be  young  by  the  looks  of  their  backs.  But, 
bless  me!"  (rubbing  his  hands  briskly 
together)  "  I  dunno  at  all  whether  they 
does  their  duty  —  that  is,  the  young  men, 
because  I  wouldn't  at  all  imply  as  it's  the 
place  for  tender  young  women  to  be  stoop- 


ing and  hurting  of  their  complexion  by 
the  glow  of  the  flames;  for  I'm  mighty 
cold,  and  I  guess  it's  the  condition  of  all 
these  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  up  here 
in  this  part.  Do  then,  you  young  men,  be 
good  fellows,  and  remember  the  stove  as 
well  as  your  past  sins  for  forgiveness. 
There,  I  wouldn't  have  spoke  if  I  hadn't 
believed  it  'ud  do  good  !  " 

The  young  men  upon  this  were  so  noisy 
that  for  half  a  minute  or  more  we  lost 
every  word  that  came  forth  from  the  tall 
gentleman,  who  a  second  time  stood  as  a 
cynosure  for  some  five  hundred  eyes. 
Poor  man  !  how  racked  he  was  by  nerv- 
ousness!  So  that  it  is  very  probable  he 
said  nothing  he  beforehand  intended  to 
say,  and  what  he  did  say  was  what  he  had 
no  intention  of  saying.  Yet  he  served  his 
purpose,  we  doubt  not,  of  stimulating 
others.  And  he  was  brief,  for  having 
more  than  twice  said  with  much  fervor, 
and  assisted  by  the  flourish  of  a  long,  lean 
arm,  that  he  did  hope  all  his  brothers  and 
sisters  present  would  do  what  they  could 
to  help  him  to  be  a  good  man  during  1884, 
and  he  would  help  them  as  helped  him, 
that  he  would,  he  ended  abruptly,  and  sat 
down,  applauded  by  the  smiles  and  nod- 
dings  of  the  clergyman. 

Quickly  to  be  followed  by  two  other 
gentlemen,  who  rose  simultaneously,  and 
began  to  speak  with  one  accord,  though 
on  different  lines.  But  this  was  aga'nst 
all  order;  and  so,  after  a  short  spell  of 
vocal  anarchy,  one  of  the  two  was  ruled 
by  the  clergyman  to  sit  down,  and  wait 
his  turn.  Which  he  did,  quivering  with 
reluctance  and  silent  protestation. 

As  for  the  other  gentleman,  he  seemed 
all  at  once  to  change  his  deportment.  He 
stretched  himself  —  speaking  the  while 
about  his  backslidings  and  omissions  of 
the  past  year — let  his  hands  meander 
through  what  hair  was  upon  his  head,  and 
then  made  confusion  by  pushing  past  his 
neighbors  out  into  the  aisle,  and  delib- 
erately strutting  towards  the  dais,  now 
with  his  hands  thrust  jauntily  into  his 
trousers  pockets.  Facing  the  congrega- 
tion, and  with  his  back  to  the  clergyman 
—  who  regarded  him  as  so  much  addi- 
tional incitement  to  smiles  —  he  shouted 
so  that  his  voice  echoed  ;  — 

"  I've  been  a  servant  of  the  devil,  I 
have.  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  but  what- 
ever he's  told  me  to  do  all  last  year,  I've 
done  it.  I  aint  made  no  bones  about  it. 
I  aint  sent  him  away  for  a  time,  and 
thought  as  to  whether  I  ought  or  oughtn't 
to  do  what  he  wanted,  but"  (and  he 
bawled  it  forth  horribly)  "  I've  done  it, 
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I've  done  it,  and  cheated  the  Lord  Jesus ! 
Oh  !  my  friends,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  of  you  as  have  bowels  of  compassion 
for  a  poor  erring  man,  just  you  pray  for 
me,  and  see  if  I  don't  have  something 
nice  to  say  to  you  all  this  time  next  year." 

Then  he  hung  his  head,  and  slunk  back 
to  his  seat ;  but  long  before  he  reached  it 
the  other  man  was  upon  his  legs,  and  ex- 
citedly saying  that  he  felt  "so  happy," 
because  he  had  done  his  duty  in  1883. 

"  My  friends,  I  aint  a-going  to  boast  of 
myself.  No,  I  aint  got  no  intention  of 
doing  that,  but  let  me  tell  you  as  haven't 
been  what  you  ought,  that  there  aint  no 
pleasure  on  this  'ere  old  earth  to  equal 
being  it.  I've  been  tried  in  the  fires  of 
temptation  —  right  down  singed  in  'em, 
but,  oh,  Jesus  be  praised  !  I'm  safe  and 
sound  through  'em  all  —  safe  and  sound 
through  'em  all !  " 

He  was  going  on  in  repetition,  when  a 
woman  cried  out  from  a  pew  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  — 

•'  Pray  for  me,  brothers  and  sisters,  for 
I'm  a  miserable,  miserable  woman  !" 

'*  And  so  am  I  !  "  came  shrilly  from  an- 
other feminine  voice.  But  the  owner  of 
this  voice  proceeded  to  say,  with  the 
greatest  agitation,  that  she  had  "  hopes  " 
in  the  future.  "  I'm  going  to  be  good,  I 
am.  I'm  going  to  be  washed  whiter  than 
snow,  and  all  my  sins  is  to  be  put  quite 
out  of  sight.     Oh,  glory  !  " 

"Sing!  sing!"  from  another  woman, 
who  stood  up  on  the  seat,  and  threw  her 
arms  about  wildly. 

The  example  of  these  women  was 
readily  contagious,  so  that  in  a  few  mo- 
ments voices  were  heard  from  all  parts  of 
the  church,  and  in  as  many  different  tones 
as  voices.  Some  of  the  speakers  had 
nothing  to  say  beyond  a  fervid  ejaculation 
or  two.  They  screamed  and  sat  down. 
But  others  of  them  had  a  long  confession 
and  exhortation  to  be  disburthened  of; 
and  there  was  promise  of  a  rare  scene 
and  riot  of  conflicting  energies,  unless 
some  one  interposed. 

Again,  therefore,  the  clergyman  smiled 
in  mediation,  beseeching  the  ladies  to 
speak  only  "one  at  a  time,"  and  for  the 
present  to  be  satisfied  with  hearing  Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith,  good  man,  would  seem  to 
have  made  himself  conspicuous  under  a 
misapprehension. 

"My  name  is  Smith,"  he  said,  "and 
I've  been  nineteen  years  in  the  church." 

And  then  he  sat  down  with  a  face  as 
radiant  with  self-content  as  if  he  truly  had 
had  nothing  whatever  in  his  past  life  to 
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be   sorry  for  —  as  if  the  name  of  Smith 
were  a  charm  against  all  evil. 

A  fanatic  succeeded  Mr.  Smith.  One 
jump  carried  him  on  to  the  seat,  and  a 
second  brought  him  upon  the  rest  used 
for  books.  Here  he  cleverly  kept  his  bal- 
ance, with  the  poising  help  of  his  arms, 
while  he  roared  forth  his  words.  He  was 
young  and  sallow,  with  a  shadow  under 
his  eyes  that  seemed  to  confirm  his  belief 
in  a  measure. 

"I'm  about  to  die  (yell,  yell).  I  aint 
lived  many  years  in  this  vale  of  tears,  and 
yet,  brothers  and  sisters,  I'm  soon  going 
to  leave  it.  I  knows  it  (yell);  nobody 
can't  make  me  believe  as  it  aint  so.  Oh, 
I'm  going  to  die —  I'm  going  to  die.  But 
some  of  you  may  be  going  first,  hurrah  ! 
and  what  I  wants  you  to  do,  dear  brothers 
and  sisters — fori  loves  you  all  —  is  for 
them  as  dies  first  to  take  my  best  love  to 
Jesus!     Hurrah!  hurrah!" 

And  then,  with  his  hands  folded  over 
his  head  as  though  he  were  going  to  dive, 
he  made  one  jump  to  the  floor.  His  words, 
whether  for  the  truth  in  them,  or  their 
suggestiveness,  had  a  great  effect  among 
the  women,  especially  the  younger  ones. 
Several  of  the  latter  rose  to  their  feet, 
crying  and  screaming,  — 

"  Sweet  Jesu  !  " 

"Oh,  I  wants  to  die — I  wants  to  die 
quick,  before  I'm  all  blotted  black  with 
sin!" 

"Jesus,  I'm  coming  —  I'm  tired  of  this 
old  wicked  world  !  " 

They  shouted  these  words  over  and 
over  again.  One  woman  —  she  was  al- 
most a  girl  —  cried  herself  into  what 
might  have  been  a  fit.  But  if  a  fit,  it  was 
of  a  kind  well  known  to  the  other  women, 
her  neighbors,  for  two  of  these  stood  up 
by  her  side,  and  taking,  each  of  them,  an 
arm  of  her,  they  guided  or  supported  her 
through  all  her  contortions,  with  faces 
showing  amusement  rather  than  concern. 
Even  when  she  wrenciied  herself  away 
from  them,  and  threw  herself  backwards, 
so  that  her  head  and  the  upper  part  of  her 
body  hung  over  into  the  next  pew,  they 
were  not  in  the  least  alarmed.  They 
pulled  her  back,  and  tightened  their  hold, 
while  a  third  lady  tried  to  put  order  into 
the  dress  and  hair  of  the  girl  —  and  not 
one  of  the  three  was  so  absorbed  by  her 
task  that  she  would  devote  her  eyes  and 
ears  to  it  exclusively.  Indeed,  when  the 
girl  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  show 
her  excitement  and  enthusiasm  in  a  more 
rational  way,  and  thereupon  violently 
seized  hold  of  one  of  her  late  helpers,  cry- 
ing, "Jump!  jump!"   and,  jumping  her- 
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self,  tried  to  make  the  other  jump  with 
her,  the  helper  even  allowed  herself  to  be 
lifted  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  without 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  man  who  was  at 
that  time  addressing  the  congregation. 

This  man  had  evidently  been  very  ill 
during  the  past  year.  He  looked  ill,  and 
strained  his  voice  dreadfully  so  that  he 
might  be  heard. 

"  No,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  didn't  think 
I  should  be  met  for  to  see  you  this  'ere 
new  year.  I  didn't  suppose  as  I  should 
have  lasted  all  this  time.  But  it  is  so. 
The  King  of  Glory  aint  seen  proper  to 
send  a  chariot  for  this  chile.  He's  going 
to  give  me  a  new  chance,  dear  friends  — 
so  pray  for  me,  and  I'll  pray  for  you,  dear 
sisters  and  all." 

The  next  speaker,  after  the  usual  lam- 
entation over  the  past,  made  his  vows  for 
the  future,  ending  in  a  tremendous  voice  : 
"When  the  world's  all  rolling  in  fire  and 
brimstone,  I  mean  to  be  one  in  the  chariot, 
/do." 

But  my  curiosity  was  vastly  excited 
when  I  saw  the  old  colored  lady,  already 
noticed  for  her  apparent  greed  of  forgive- 
ness, with  much  bustling,  rise,  and  spin 
round  and  round  six  or  seven  times.  She 
was  boiling  over  with  desire  for  speech. 
But  even  when  she  had  ceased  rotating, 
and  had  secured  the  undivided  attention 
of  every  one  who  was  not  too  deeply  con- 
cerned with  self,  she  could  not  speak  to 
please  herself.  First  she  spoke  too  low 
—  then,  after  a  cough,  she.  found  that  she 
was  discordantly  loud.  Happily,  another 
cough  seemed  to  enable  her  to  get  the 
pitch  which  suited  her  best.  I  was  suc- 
cessful only  sometimes  in  hearing  her 
actual  words,  but  it  was  not  very  difficult 
to  understand  the  drift  of  them  by  her 
gestures  and  head-action. 

"  I've  been  a  drefful  bad  woman,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  ...  a  shocking  'un.  There 
aint  many  complaints  as  I  aint  had  —  I 
mean  them  diseases  as  come  from  the  fa- 
ther of  lies,  that  drefful  old  devil.  But  I 
mean  to  be  all  changed  in  this  happy  new 
year  as  is  now  a-coming.  It's  a  time  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf —  I've  done  it  every 
year  —  and  pray  for  me,  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, that  I  may,  this  happy  new  year,  turn 
over  the  best  new  leaf  as  ever  I  turned. 
.  .  .  Oh,  be  joyful !  Glory  to  the  Highest, 
sisters;  glory,  brothers!  .  .  .  I'm  saved, 
saved  from  my  many  sins.  Oh,  glory  !  I 
don't  care  a  cent  for  the  devil  —  not  a  cent 
for  him,  now  !  " 

Round  and  round  she  spun  again,  and 
finally  subsided  on  to  her  seat,  having 
made  what,  in  schoolboy  terms,  we  might 


call  "a  marvellously  good  cheese."  Her 
exertions  had  been  so  great  that  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  she  never 
ceased  mopping  her  uncomely  old  coun- 
tenance, spectacles  and  all. 

Then  a  yellow  girl,  shapely  and  well- 
dressed,  with  tears  coursing  down  her 
cheeks,  cried  out  and  besought  that  she 
too  might  be  prayed  for.  This  said,  she 
moved  rapidly  from  her  seat,  and  walked 
towards  the  clergyman,  with  a  strange  set 
look  in  her  eyes.  The  worthy  man  en- 
countered her  gaze  with  his  old  smile, 
though  it  froze  somewhat  when  the  girl 
stopped  and  continued  staring  at  him  — 
face  to  his  face,  with  only  a  few  inches 
between  them  —  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation.  "Well!"  he  said, 
"what's  the  matter  with  you?"  and  by 
now  his  smile  had  lost  all  its  cordiality; 
the  spirit  of  it  had,  as  it  were,  departed. 

The  question  aroused  the  girl  from  her 
trance.  Shaking  her  head  from  side  to 
side  madly,  and  stamping  with  her  feet, 
she  cried  :  — 

"  Brothers  and  sisters,  pity  me.  Oh, 
how  I  hates  myself!  I  don't  know  why 
such  a  young  girl  as  me  was  sent  into 
this  'ere  earth,  'cept  to  be  made  miserable, 
which  don't  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  be. 
I'm  all  bad,  every  part  of  me,  and  the 
devil,  he's  got  a  finger  in  everything  I  do. 
Yet  I  hates  him,  friends,  as  much  as  I 
hates  myself.  I  hate  him  more  than  I 
can  say —  I'd  like  to  tear  his  nasty  black 
eyes  out  of  his  lying  head,  that  I  would  ! 
Nor  I  don't  think  it  a  wrong  passion  to 
go  into!  But,  dear  brothers  and  sisters, 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  to  be  made  happy 
—  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Oh,  pray  for 
me,  dear  brothers  and  all,  oh,  pray  for 
me!" 

And,  sobbing  aloud,  with  her  hands  to 
her  face,  the  poor  girl  retraced  her  steps, 
and  sat  down. 

Other  men  and  women,  of  no  particular 
interest,  followed,  most  of  them  using 
phrases  which,  when  heard  a  dozen  times 
already,  might  justly  be  denominated  con- 
ventional. Some  of  them  with  a  little 
more  discrimination,  though  no  more  con- 
science, had  apparently  been  smitten  with 
the  references  to  "  the  chariot  of  heaven," 
"the  silver  trumpet,"  etc..  made  by  pre- 
vious speakers;  and  they  skilfully  v.-orked 
these  allusions  into  the  more  commonplace 
words  of  the  multitude.  It  became  tedi- 
ous, once  the  sincerity>of  the  service  was 
put  in  doubt,  and  I  was  preparing  to  leave 
when  the  noise  of  feet  thumping  the 
ground  made  me  look  in  the  direction  of 
the  sound. 
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A  man,  his  face  shining  with  ardor,  had 
his  arms  well  round  a  young  woman,  whose 
mouth  was  stupidly  open,  as  if  she  had 
lost  her  senses  (probably  it  was  so);  and 
the  pair  of  them  were  bouncing  up  and 
down  like  automata.  At  first  they  merely 
danced  in  this  monotonous  way  —  but 
when  he  began  to  cry  out  she  was  not 
backward  in  doing  the  same. 

"  Oh,  for  a  heavenly  home  !  "  cried  the 
man,  making  the  best  of  his  voice. 

"Oh,  for  a  heavenly  home!"  echoed 
the  woman. 

Nor,  when  the  man  in  a  moment  of  pe- 
culiar energy,  jumped  his  partner  so  high 
that  she  hit  a  lamp  that  was  suspended 
overhead,  did  she  show  any  discontent. 
On  the  contrary,  indeed  ;  her  cries  be- 
came louder  than  his,  and  they  continued 
their  motion. 

They  were  a  queer  sight,  as  it  seemed 
to  us.  But  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  in  the  exercise  than  was  ap- 
parent to  our  eyes.  For  in  no  long  time 
the  one  jumping  couple  had  drawn  several 
other  young  men  and  women  after  them; 
and  the  rising  and  falling  of  heads,  with 
the  beat  of  feet  in  different  parts  of  the 
church,  together  with  the  repeated  spas- 
modic cries  of  "Glory!"  "Oh,  Jesus!" 
"  I'm  happy,  happy,  happy!  "  showed  that 
the  whim,  or  whatever  it  was,  had  got  a 
firm  footing  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  clergyman  did  not  like  the  jump- 
ing. He  waved  his  hand  deprecatingly, 
he  stopped  smiling,  and  tried  to  appeal  to 
something  like  reason.  But  he  might 
have  known  that  by  that  time  reason  had 
gone  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  all  he  could 
do  and  say,  the  jumping  fit  kept  a  hold  of 
his  congregation.  New  couples  uprose 
every  minute,  and  the  cries  and  noise 
increased  momentarily.  Even  the  old, 
white-haired  clergyman  roused  himself, 
and,  standing  with  his  outline  against  the 
blue  window,  looked  below  in  a  mild  sort 
of  astonishment.  It  seemed  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  let  the  frenzy  die 
out  when  it  pleased. 

And  so  for  ten  minutes  by  the  clock  in 
the  west  of  the  church,  uproar  reigned  in 
the  building.  Then,  almost  as  quickly  as 
it  had  arisen,  the  noise  lessened,  as  cou- 
ple after  couple  sank  heavily  upon  their 
seats,  exhausted,  with  beads  of  sweat  over 
their  faces  as  thick  as  autumn  dew  on  a 
leaf  at  daybreak.  But  before  the  last  of 
them  had  jumped  himself  tired  our  cler- 
gyman had  interposed,  and,  smiling  as 
persistently  as  ever,  had  said  that  he 
guessed  there  wouldn't  be  time  for  any 


more  to  speak.  It  was  near  half  past  one, 
and  he  had  been  in  the  church  since  ten 
—  he  was  cold,  and  wanted  his  dinner. 
Therefore,  with  a  short  prayer  as  a  bless- 
ing on  the  good  resolutions  which  had 
been  made  in  so  encouraging  a  profusion, 
he  would  end  the  service,  wishing  them 
all  the  happiness  that  was  good  for  them 
during  the  year. 

After  the  prayer  the  congregation  be- 
gan to  troop  out,  ourself  in  their  midst. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  chatter 
left  in  them,  but  nervous  lips,  restless 
eyes,  and  unsteadiness  of  tread  indicated 
the  chief  sufferers  from  over-excitement 
during  this  forgiveness  festival  and  good- 
resolution  service. 

Charles  Edwardes. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE    MARQUIS   OF   SALISBURY,    K.G. 

There  are  two  attributes  which  will  be 
conceded,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  to 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords  —  intellectual  ability  and 
illustrious  descent.  The  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury is  the  highest  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  a  hereditary  peerage  now  liv- 
ing. He  is  a  student  and  a  scholar,  his- 
tory, physical  science,  and  theology  have 
alike  engaged  his  attention.  As  a  politi- 
cian he  is  a  debater  of  great  power  and 
readiness;  as  an  orator,  he  is  fluent,  im- 
passioned, vehement.  His  faculty  of 
illustration  is  remarkable,  his  command 
of  the  English  language  is  complete.  He 
is  surpassed  by  no  one  for  the  felicity  and 
incisiveness  of  his  diction,  or  for  the  neat- 
ness and  bitterness  of  his  epigrams.  He 
would  be  a  force  of  the  first  order  in  any 
political  assembly;  in  any  society,  how- 
ever gifted  and  brilliant,  he  would  excite 
interest  and  compel  respect.  The  posi- 
tion which  belongs  to  him  by  right  of  birth 
has  only  served  as  a  pedestal  for  the  con- 
spicuous display  of  splendid  natural  en- 
dowments and  rare  educational  acquisi- 
tions. His  academic  sympathies  and 
achievements,  combined  with  a  dignified 
urbanity  of  manner,  render  him  an  ideally 
perfect  chancellor  of  Oxford  University. 
The  portion  of  a  younger  son  would  not 
allow  his  talents  to  rust,  and  he  found  that 
a  seat  in  Parliament  was  not  inconsistent 
with  the  adoption  of  literature  as  a  career. 
He  made  his  mark  at  once,  and  whether 
in  daily  or  weekly  papers  or  in  quarterly 
reviews,  his  style  was  recognized  as  that 
of  one  of  the  most  competent  and  finished 
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writers  of  the  time.  To  quickness  of  per- 
ception and  a  penetrating  insight  into 
fallacies  of  argument,  he  united  from  the 
first  an  extraordinary  power  of  work.  The 
ease,  quickness,  and  thoroughness  with 
which  he  mastered  the  official  business 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  are 
admitted  on  all  sides.  He  exhibited  the 
same  patient  industry,  and  crowneS  it  with 
the  same  brilliant  results  when,  some  years 
later,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  It  would  indeed,  one  might  think, 
be  impossible,  in  enumerating  the  quali- 
ties desirable  for  the  equipment  of  an 
English  statesman,  to  mention  any  not 
possessed  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

Yet  what  is  the  harvest  which  his  great 
parts  and  opportunities  have  yielded  him, 
and  what  is  the  place  which  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  he  must,  as  an  English  states- 
man, be  said  to  fill?  Lord  Salisbury  has 
now  been  for  more  than  three  years  the 
titular  leader  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  Upper  House,  —  the  unchallenged 
Tory  candidate  for  the  premiership.  Even 
while  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  alive  Lord 
Salisbury  was  looked  upon  as  his  destined 
successor.  No  person  appreciated  more 
highly  the  capacities  of  the  most  intracta- 
ble of  his  colleagues  than  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  when  in  1867  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
Lord  Salisbury  left  the  Derby-Disraeli 
government  on  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  exclaimed, 
"Robert  Cecil  we  must  get  back  at  any 
cost.'*  Six  years  later  "  Robert  Cecil  " 
was  recovered,  and  took  office  under  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  secretary  of  state  for  India. 
Appeal  had  been  successfully  made  to  an 
ambition  which  no  one  will  deny  was 
legitimate  and  honorable.  It  is  probable 
that  if  Lord  Salisbury  had  been  told  half 
a  decade  previously  that  he  would  yet 
again  serve  under  the  man  he  had  de- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
responsible  for  a  "political  betrayal  which 
has  no  parallel  in  our  Parliamentary  an- 
nals," he  would  have  indignantly  denied 
the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  If  it  is 
said  that  Lord  Salisbury's  invectives 
against  Mr.  Disraeli  were  struck  out  in 
the  heat  of  Parliamentary  debate,  and  did 
not  reflect  his  deliberate  judgment,  it  may 
be  well  to  refer  the  reader  to  his  more 
judicial  estimate  of  the  entire  transaction 
recorded  in  the  Qua7'terly  Review  for  Oc- 
tober, 1867.  "In  what  terms,"  he  then 
asked,  "will  the  calm  judgment  of  poster- 
ity estimate  the  measures  of  the  success- 
ful politicians  ?  If  they  wish  to  seek  for 
an  historical  parallel  they  will  have  to  go 


back  far  in  our  annals.  They  will  find 
none  for  the  period  during  which  Parlia- 
mentary government  has  existed.  Neither 
the  recklessness  of  Charles  Fox,  nor  the 
venality  of  Henry  Fox,  nor  the  cynicism 
of  Walpole  will  furnish  them  with  a  case 
in  point.  They  will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  time  when  the  last  revolution  was  pre- 
paring, to  the  days  when  Sunderland 
directed  the  council,  and  accepted  the 
favors  of  James  while  he  was  negotiating 
the  invasion  of  William."  But  noreason- 
able  person  would  think  of  condemning 
Lord  Salisbury  because  in  1873  ^^^  con- 
sented to  co-operate  with  the  statesman 
whom  six  years  earlier  he  had  vilified  as 
an  apostate.  The  associations  of  politics 
are  as  strange,  as  unforeseen,  and  as  in- 
evitable as  the  proverbial  fellowships  of 
misfortune.  It  would  be  a  monstrous 
doctrine  to  propound  that  the  most  embit- 
tered enemies  of  yesterday  may  not  be 
the  party  associates  and  accomplices  of 
to-morrow  or  to-day.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  is  understood  to  disapprove  the 
attitude  taken  by  Lord  Salisbury  towards 
the  Reform  Bill.  But  who  will  maintain 
that  upon  this  account  the  leader  of  the 
fourth  party  should  abstain  from  accept- 
ing office  in  any  government  which  Lord 
Salisbury  may  hereafter  form  ? 

Mention  has  only  now  been  made  of 
the  distrust  and  dislike  with  which  Lord 
Salisbury  once  regarded  his  late  chief  to 
show  that  it  was  not  presumably  without 
an  effort,  without  possibly  some  violation 
of  his  prejudices  or  sacrifice  of  his  con- 
victions and  scruples,  that  eleven  years 
ago  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mr. 
Disraeli.  For  such  an  effort,  for  such  a 
sacrifice,  he  must  have  expected  a  sub- 
stantial return.  Has  he  obtained  it  ?  At 
the  present  moment  does  Lord  Salisbury 
stand  better  or  worse  than  he  did  a  decade 
since  in  the  opinion  of  his  party,  of  the 
country,  and  finally  of  himself.''  Looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  not  so  much  of 
a  great  aristocrat  as  of  an  exceedingly 
able  man,  has  he  succeeded  in  turning 
that  ability  to  an  account  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  severity  of  the  self-control 
which  he  has  exercised.'*  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Parliament  which  returned  the 
Conservatives  to  power,  there  arose  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  prime 
minister  and  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  his  colleague's 
objections  to  the  measure.  There  were 
some  who  anticipated  Lord  Salisbury's 
resignation  after  he  had  been  described  by 
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his  chief  as  *'  a  great  master  of  gibes  and 
flouts  and  jeers, "and  though  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  perhaps  regretted  the  expression 
after  it  had  dropped  from  his  lips,  imme- 
diately wrote  a  letter  to  his  noble  friend, 
in  which  he  said  that  he  had  been  "at- 
tempting a  humorous  apology  of  him 
which  might  not  look  well  in  print,"  even 
the  Christian  charity  of  Lord  Salisbury 
was  not  perhaps  proof  against  a  feeling 
of  momentary  annoyance.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  Lord  Salisbury's  In- 
dian administration  or  its  results.  They 
were  set  forth  in  no  exaggerated  language 
by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  a  speech  de- 
livered in  October,  1879.  "The  whole 
of  his  Indian  administration  has  been 
marked  by  one  leading  characteristic,  a 
fixed  resolve  to  set  aside  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  those  who  have  real 
knowledge  of  India.  He  has  trampled 
down  all  the  checks,  he  has  eluded  all  the 
barriers  which  Parliament  had  designed 
to  control  a  rash  and  inexperienced  sec- 
retary of  state."  This  indictment  is  not 
a  question  of  opinion,  but  a  matter  of 
historical  record.  Lord  Northbrook  re- 
signed the  Indian  viceroyship  because 
he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  re- 
sults of  an  attempt  to  force  a  resident 
upon  Cabul.  Lord  Lytton  was  appointed 
with  a  commission  to  give  effect  to  this 
policy.  It  was  carried  out,  and  the  result 
was  massacre  and  war. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  went  to  the 
Foreign  Ofifice  in  1878,  he  impressed  alike 
his  subordinates  and  the  public  with  his 
capacity,  and  his  absorbing  passion  for 
work.  He  mastered  the  business  of  the 
department  with  a  promptitude  and  thor- 
oughness which  testified  triumphantly  to 
his  intellectual  power.  But  he  had  not 
made  any  very  considerable  advance  in 
public  opinion.  He  had  failed  at  the 
Constantinople  Conference  of  1876,  and 
though  Lord  Beaconsfield,  —  who,  by  the 
way,  had  pleasantly  remarked  that  he 
could  not  think  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
journey  to  the  assemblage  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries without  being  reminded  of  an 
impecunious  gentleman  who  to  while  the 
tiine  away  went  to  some  gratuitous  place 
of  public  amusement,  —  subsequently  said 
that  he  had  only  failed  because  success 
was  impossible,  there  existed  a  strong 
suspicion  that  General  Ignatieff  had 
proved  his  superior  in  the  tactics  of 
diplomacy,  and  that  he  had  not  been  cor- 
dially supported  by  his  government  at 
home.  Whatever  truth  'there  may  have 
been  in  the  rumors  of  the  period,  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  while  Lord  Salisbury 
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was  at  the  Turkish  capital,  there  appeared 
in  the  morning  newspaper,  which  enjoyed 
the  special  confidence  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  matters  of  foreign  policy,  an  article 
in  specially  leaded  type,  disclaiming  all 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  ministers  for 
the  steps  supposed  to  be  taken  in  the 
Gladstone  direction  of  coercing  the  Turk, 
by  the  extraordinary  representative  of 
England  on  the  Bosphorus.  An  Aus- 
trian diplomatist  who  was  then  in  London 
and  occupied  an  intermediary  position  of 
a  peculiar  kind  between  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  private  secretary  and  the  editor  of 
the  journal  in  question  might,  perhaps,  if 
he  were  disposed,  throw  some  light  upon 
this  incident.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  mutual  relations  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  this  time,, 
it  is  certain  that  they  developed  into  a. 
condition  of  reciprocal  cordiality  and  re- 
spect, fairly  satisfactory  if  somewhat  su- 
perficial, a  year  or  two  later. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  Lord  Beaconsfield  denied  that 
there  had  ever  been  any  difference  be- 
tween his  own  opinions  and  those  of  any 
of  his  colleagues,  meaning  Lord  Derby 
and  Lord  Carnarvon.  Lord  Salisbury 
endorsed  this  view  by  attributing  the 
rumors  of  ministerial  dissensions  to  "our 
old  friends  the  newspapers."  Yet  at  the 
very  moment  when  these  statements  were 
made,  Lord  Salisbury  knew  as  well  as 
Lord  Beaconsfield  that  Lord  Carnarvon's 
pacific  address  to  the  South  African  mer- 
chants on  the  second  of  the  month  had 
been  severely  rebuked  by  his  chief  him- 
self, that  the  colonial  secretary's  resigna- 
tion was  in  the  prime  minister's  hand,  and 
that  the  Cabinet's  resolution  to  send  the 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  had  been  sum- 
marily cancelled  in  order  that  the  split  in 
the  government  might  not  be  known  to  the 
world.  Lord  Salisbury's  most  historical 
and  solemn  asseverations  on  foreign 
policy,  during  the  eventful  six  months 
which  immediately  followed,  proved  to  be 
on  a  par,  so  far  as  credibility  was  con- 
cerned, with  this  remarkable  protestation. 
The  agreement  with  Count  Schouvaloff, 
prematurely  disclosed  by  the  Globe  news- 
paper, was  described  by  him,  after  he  had 
succeeded  Lord  Derby  as  foreign  minis- 
ter, as  "  wholly  unauthentic,  and  as  not 
deserving  the  confidence  of  your  lord- 
ships' House."  Lord  Grey  at  once  ex- 
tracted from  this  general  assertion  a 
special  and  explicit  assurance  that  the 
retrocession  of  Bessarabia  was  not  con- 
templated. In  that  sense  it  was  inter- 
preted by  the  whole  country  and  by  Eu- 
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rope.  Tlien  came  the  Berlin  Congress. 
Lord  Salisbury  was  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
associate  at  tiiis  assemblage  of  European 
plenipotentiaries  ;  but  though  on  their  re- 
turn to  England,  Lord  Beaconsfield  in- 
sisted that  it  was  his  foreign  secretary  who 
had  ever  pulled  the  laboring  oar,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  Lord  Salisbury  who  had  chiefly 
profited  by  the  proceeding.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1879  a  meeting  took  place  be- 
tween Lord  Salisbury  and  M.  Wadding- 
ton,  then  the  foreign  minister  of  France, 
on  the  subject  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  This 
interview  was  declared  by  the  ministerial 
press  to  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  French  and  Italian  newspapers,  how- 
ever, were  not  so  credulous.  What,  they 
asked,  were  Lord  Salisbury's  promises 
and  protestations  really  worth  .''  and  was 
he  not  ready  to  promise,  and,  if  needs  be, 
to  threaten  everything  or  nothing?  He 
was  compared  to  the  spendthrift  who,  so 
long  as  the  bill  is  signed  and  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  loan  forthcoming,  cares 
not  what  is  the  total  for  which  he  has  made 
himself  legally  liable.  He  had,  we  were 
reminded,  menaced  in  his  famous  circular 
—  the  most  imposing  document  with 
which  a  foreign  minister  had  ever  sig- 
nalized his  accession  to  power  —  "Russia 
with  all  the  terrors  of  war."  He  had 
given  the  sultan  his  word  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Turkey  should  be  supreme  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula;  he  had  assured  Italy 
that  she  should  have  her  due  share  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  khedive. 
He  had  solemnly  promised  his  own  coun- 
trymen that  the  authority  of  England  in 
Egypt  should  remain  absolute  and  unim- 
paired. Did  not  every  one,  so  the  Conti- 
nental journals  asked,  know  what  was  the 
sequel  of  this  and  of  many  other  solemn 
undertakings  to  the  same  effect?  The 
Italian  Fanfulla  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  cast  upon 
Lord  Salisbury  his  evil  eye,  and  that  the 
English  foreign  minister  had  become  in 
consequence  a  new  creature.  This  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  trace  the  successive 
stages  of  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  admin- 
istration till  the  crash  came  in  1880. 
Many  months  before  the  constituencies 
pronounced  against  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment. Lord  Salisbury's  influence  and 
credit  as  a  statesman  had  sustained  a 
serious  shock.  So  completely  was  this 
the  case,  that  his  audacious  declaration 
that  the  cause  of  the  Zulu  war  was  the 
Zulu  invasion  of  Natal  attracted  little  at- 
tention. Lord  Salisbury  had  stooped  to 
conquer,  and  as  yet  victory  seemed  as 
remote   as  ever.      He    had   silenced   the 


angry  pleadings  of  his  political  con- 
science against  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He 
had  'adopted  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  his 
master,  and  he  had  lost  caste  with  his 
countrymen.  Here,  they  argued,  was  an 
English  noble  of  high  degree  who  had 
once  set  an  imposing  example  of  political 
disinterestedness  and  chivalry,  and  who, 
both  in  his  writings  and  speeches,  never 
wearied  of  insisting  upon  the  obligation 
imposed  on  English  statesmen  of  regulat- 
ing their  conduct  by  the  highest  laws  of 
political  ethics.  The  capital,  which  was 
not  less  essential  to  his  public  success 
than  his  splendid  intellectual  gifts  or  his 
great  position,  was  his  magnanimity  and 
his  integrity.  But  an  impartial  review  of 
his  proceedings  between  the  years  1878 
and  1880  rendered  it  impossible  for  his 
countrymen  to  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that,  if  he  had  not  be- 
smirched his  escutcheon,  he  had  suffered 
his  most  characteristic  attributes  to  be 
eclipsed.  The  head  of  the  house  of 
Cecil,  the  unbending  Tory  champion  who 
was  never  weary  of  dilating  on  the  grand 
Elizabethan  tradition  of  patriotism  and 
honor,  had,  it  was  felt,  placed  himself  in 
a  false  position.  He  had  denounced 
Lord  Beaconsfield  as  an  adventurer,  and 
yet  he  had  not  only  allied  himself  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  he  had  adhered  to 
him  in  spite  of  calumnies  and  rebuffs,  and 
he  had  shown  a  striking  aptitude  >for  the 
reproduction  of  his  arts.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  certain  that  it  was  Lord  Beaconsfield 
rather  than  Lord  Salisbury  who  had  de- 
rived the  greater  benefit  from  the  Beacons- 
field Salisbury  alliance  ;  and  that  what  was 
to  be  expected  and  what  was  pardonable  in 
the  case  of  the  former  was  to  be  deplored 
and  resented  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

But  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  passed 
away  a  new  order  of  things  arrived,  and 
Lord  Salisbury  entered  upon  a  fresh  stage 
of  his  career.  He  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  retrieve  all  his  past  mistakes. 
If  he  had  exposed  his  reputation  to  a 
strain  he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it, 
and  his  country  now  hoped  and  even  ex- 
pected that  he  would  prove  himself  a 
great  party  leader.  Unless  it  is  con- 
tended —  and,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
the  reasons  for  such  a  supposition  are,  to 
say  the  least,  purely  conjectural  — that  by 
vindicating  his  authority  in  rejecting  the 
Reform  Bill  he  has  atoned  for  all  his  past 
errors  and  failures,  can  it  be  said  that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  realized  the  anticipa- 
tions which  he  -excited  when,  on  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  death,  he  succeeded  to  the 
place  which  he  had  so  long  coveted,  and 
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to  fill  which  he  had  undergone  and  conde- 
scended to  so  much  ?  On  the  very  night 
during  the  session  of  1881  on  which  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  was  read  a  second  time 
by  a  majority  of  two  to  one,  Lord  Salis- 
bury held  the  measure  up  to  the  scorn  of 
an  audience  he  addressed  in  the  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  Hall,  and  asserted  that  no 
such  thing  as  an  Irish  land  question  ex 
isted.  This  was  within  five  weeks  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  death ;  Lord  Salis- 
bury's authority  over  his  party  was  shown 
upon  that  eventful  evening  by  the  absten- 
tion of  seventy  Conservatives  from  the 
division,  and  by  the  desertion  of  nearly  a 
score  to  the  ministerial  side.  Any  blun- 
der that  Lord  Salisbury  may  have  left 
uncommitted  was  committed  by  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  who  had  previously  con- 
ferred on  the  momentous  question  with 
his  colleague  in  the  peers.  The  result 
was  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  acting  as 
Lord  Salisbury's  lieutenant,  not  only  did 
the  wrong  thing,  but  did  it  in  the  worst 
and  most  infelicitous  manner  conceivable. 
First,  he  said  Lord  Elcho's  amendment 
did  not  represent  the  views  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  but  that  Lord  John  Man- 
ners's  did.  Secondly,  he  assured  the 
House  that  he  was  above  all  things  anx- 
ious that  the  bill  should  be  fairly  consid- 
ered. By  way  of  giving  consistent  and 
rational  effect  to  these  propositions,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  endeavored  to  secure, 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading,  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  which  he  declared  he 
wished  to  consider,  by  calling  upon  his 
supporters  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
which  he  expressly  said  he  did  not  ap- 
prove. Subsequently  to  this  Lord  Salis- 
bury endeavored  to  compass  the  defeat  of 
the  Land  Act  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
result  is  historical,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session  of  his  leadership,  the  succes- 
sor of  Lord  Beaconsfield  found  his  au- 
thority over  Parliament  and  over  his  party 
sensibly  diminished.  The  story  of  1881 
was  told  in  more  emphatic  language  a 
twelvemonth  later.  Lord  Salisbury  re- 
solved to  take  up  a  firm  attitude  on  the 
Arrears  Bill.  That  was  a  matter  on  which 
he  would  be  a  party  to  no  surrender.  Nor 
as  a  matter  of  fact  did  he  surrender.  He 
convened  his  followers  in  Arlington  Street 
and  they  declined  to  follow.  He  admon- 
ished them  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
they  refused  to  obey.  The  Arrears  Bill 
was  carried,  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Land  Bill,  with  Lord  Salisbury's  passive 
consent,  but  in  the  teeth  of  his  vehement 
resistance.  This  powerful  and  accom- 
plished  nobleman,   the    most    acute   and 


vigorous  debater,  and  certainly  the  most 
dexterous  rhetorician  among  the  heredi- 
tary legislators  of  the  realm,  acknowledged 
his  impotence  as  a  party  chief,  and  by 
doing  so  acquiesced  in  his  own  efface- 
ment.  The  session  of  1883  was  scarcely 
less  disastrous.  He  abstained  from  mak- 
ing any  capital  out  of  the  abortive  Child- 
ers-Lesseps  convention  on  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal. He  only  allowed  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote to  cover,  by  an  ill-timed  motion,  the 
ministerial  retreat  from  an  untenable  po- 
sition. But  that  was  not  his  chief  dis- 
comfiture. The  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill  provoked  his  most  relentless  opposi- 
tion. He  rallied  his  supporters  against  it 
and  declared  it  should  never  become  law. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  held  a  different 
view.  So  also  did  the  Conservative  ma- 
jority in  the  Upper  House.  Lord  Salis- 
bury had  no  alternative  but  to  capitulate 
unconditionally,  and  thus  to  submit  to  a 
fresh  diminution  of  his  prestige.  The 
session  of  1884  has  been  marked  by  a 
different  order  of  events,  and  in  inducing 
the  peers  to  reject  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord 
Salisbury  has  achieved  a  momentary  tri- 
umph. But  the  end  is  not  yet.  It  is  on 
the  face  of  it  a  Pyrrhic  victory  which  he 
has  won.  The  Conservatives  are  not 
unanimous  in  the  rejection  of  the  meas- 
ure. Lord  Salisbury  has  not  united  his 
party  round  him.  He  has  simply  divided 
it  with  the  immediate  result  of  succeed- 
ing in  inducing  a  majority  of  that  party 
to  declare  against  the  bill.  The  accept- 
ance by  the  peers  of  Lord  Wemyss's 
resolution  would  have  precipitated  Lord 
Salisbury's  humiliation.  It  has  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  their  refusal  of  it  will  avert 
his  abasement  or  simply  postpone  it.  In 
the  latter  event  Lord  Salisbury  is  scarcely 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  he  has  adopted.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  he  had  acquainted 
the  House  of  Lords  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
offer  to  enter  into  a  solemn  compact  with 
the  sovereign  that  a  Redistribution  Bill 
should  be  passed  before  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  took  effect  he  would  not 
have  obtained  his  ill-starred  majority  on 
the  8th  of  July.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities  of  political  life,  and  it  is  not 
absolutely  inconceivable  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury may  be  able  even  yet  to  force  a  dis- 
solution on  the  issue  of  Egypt  as  well  as 
of  reform  which  will  result  in  giving  the 
Conservatives  a  majority.  But  it  is  only 
upon  that  assumption  that  he  will  be  able 
to  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  work 
he  has  done  during  the  present  month. 
So   much   for  the   ability  which,   as   a 
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political  leader,  the  most  capable  and 
brilliant  of  Tory  peers  has  displayed.  If 
he  is  looked  at  less  as  a  statesman  than 
as  a  patrician  of  high  deo^ree,  will  he  ap- 
pear in  a  more  favorable  lio:ht?  The 
reply  shall  be  given  not  in  the  vague  lan- 
guage of  opinion  which  may  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  in  the  enumeration  of  facts 
which  are  beyond  dispute.  Lord  Salis- 
bury's courtesy  and  politeness  in  private 
life,  his  generosity,  his  amiability  and  his 
mastery  of  the  grand  manner,  are  well  i 
known  to  all  who  have  the  honor  of  his 
acquaintance.  But  the  political  critic  is 
concerned  with  the  demeanor  not  of  the 
English  nobleman  and  gentleman  in  the 
refined  sphere  of  social  existence,  but  of 
the  English  statesman,  as  he  is  known  to 
the  public  by  his  language  and  action. 
No  one  has  allowed  himself  so  aggressive 
a  license  of  words,  no  one  has  sealed 
with  the  stamp  of  his  personal  author- 
ity so  lamentable  a  variety  of  vituperative 
phrase,  as  the  head  of  the  historic  house 
of  Cecil.  The  animus  and  abusiveness 
of  his  attacks  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  when 
he  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  live 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  witnessed  them. 
Just  twenty  years  are  passed  since  he 
compared  the  present  prime  minister  to  a 
low  attorney,  and  when  the  feeling  of  the 
House  was  evidently  in  favor  of  an  apol- 
ogy, rejoined  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
apologize  —  to  the  attorney.  Brutality  is 
a  strong  word  to  use.  Yet  when  his  on- 
slaught upon  Lord  Derby,  a  connection, 
and  formerly  during  many  years  a  col- 
league of  his  own  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
five  years  ago,  is  remembered,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  adequate  synonym.  Upon 
this  occasion  he  compared  his  predecessor 
at  the  Foreign  Office  to  Titus  Oates,  and 
the  peculiar  offensiveness  implied  in  the 
allusion  was  not  lost  upon  his  audience. 
Noblesse  oblige,  and  most  competent  critics 
of  contemporary  manners  will  be  disposed 
to  say  that  no  man,  however  lofty  his  sta- 
tion, has  a  right  to  allow  himself  this  lati- 
tude of  tongue  when  duelling  no  longer 
exists  as  an  institution.  In  the  same  way 
it  may  well  seem  inconceivable  that  a  man 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  breeding  and  refine- 
ment should,  in  the  debate  on  the  Reform 
Bill,  have  remarked  that  things  in  Egypt 
were  "going  on  charmingly."  The  ex- 
pressions employed  by  Lord  Salisbury  in 
the  debate  on  Lord  Wemyss's  motion  are 
open  to  the  same  criticism.  Mendacity 
and  misrepresentation  are  the  mildest 
terms  in  which  the  Tory  leader  stigma- 
tizes those  who  presume  to  differ  from 
him.      He    refuses    the    Reform  Bill  be- 


cause enfranchisement  is  not  accom- 
panied by  redistribution,  and  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  offers  to  adopt  a  course  which 
will  furnish  a  morally  certain  guarantee 
that  till  redistribution  has  been  carried 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  shall  not 
take  effect,  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  same 
breath  charges  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  with  insincerity,  and  practi- 
cally claims  to  redistribute  seats  on  his 
own  terms.  At  the  same  time,  he,  in 
effect,  tells  the  people  that  they  are  not 
seriously  bent  upon  having  a  Reform 
Bill,  they  have  not  yet  committed  any 
breaches  of  the  public  peace.  Agitation 
which  is  orderly  appears  to  be  no  agita- 
tion at  all.  The  British  workman  —  such 
seems  the  practical  sum  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's scornful  argument,  —  is  always 
violent  when  he  is  in  earnest.  He  is  so 
in  private,  must  he  not  therefore  be  so  in 
public.'*  If  his  dinner  is  not  ready  when 
he  comes  home,  he  threatens  his  wife  and 
his  crockery  or  he  smashes  both.  In  the 
same  way  Lord  Salisbury  holds  that  the 
canaille  for  whom  he  has  so  haughty  a 
contempt  is  indifferent  to  reform  now  be- 
cause it  pulls  down  no  railings  and  sends 
no  brickbats  flying  through  plate  glass 
windows. 

Such  are  the  temper  and  tone  assumed 
by  the  Tory  chief  in  his  capacity  of  cham- 
pion of  his  order.  It  is  a  lamentable  prec- 
edent that  he  thus  places  on  record,  and 
one  that  is  too  easily  followed.  How 
comes  it  that  a  peer  who  is  so  studiously 
courteous  in  his  private  demeanor,  who, 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  his 
Dorchester  estate,  —  which  is  more  re- 
mote from  him  and  does  not  therefore 
come  within  his  personal  purview,  —  is  so 
excellent  a  landlord  as  the  condition  of 
his  Hatfield  property  shows  him  to  be, 
can  thus  trample  upon  the  tenderest  sen- 
timents and  deepest  convictions  of  those 
who  presume  to  dissent  from  his  political 
opinions,  or  whom  nature  has  made  his 
inferiors  in  the  social  scale.-*  Professor 
E.  A.  Freeman,  writing  to  the  Daily 
News  in  May,  1879,  ^^  protest  against  the 
slander  which  ministerial  mendacity  had 
crystallized  round  the  phrase  he  had 
formerly  uttered,  "Perish  India!"  re- 
marked, "  The  rank  of  the  persons  who 
stoop  to  spread  the  falsehood  abroad 
shows  how  thorough  is  the  education 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  given  his 
party.  I  know  nothing  of  Lord  Cairns, 
or  whether  he  was  at  any  time  likely  to 
be  truthful  or  not,  but  I  should  certainly 
have  believed  the  word  of  Lord  Salisbury 
or  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  any  mat- 
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ter  until  they  liad  orone  to  school  with  the  !  tical  interest  in  the  researches  of  physical 
Jew."  Mr.  Freeman's  expressions  are  1  science,  and  while  he  has  achieved  great 
doubtless  unwarrantably  strong,  and  cer- !  successes  in  a  certain  order  of  literature, 


tainly  in  the  case  of  Lord  Salisbury  he 
has  exaggerated  the  influence  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  He  would  have  been  nearer 
the  truth  if  he  had  said  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury afforded  in  his  own  person  and  in 
his  own  terminology  another  instance  of 
that  historic  fatalism  on  which  Mr.  Free- 
man has  instructed  us.  The  baneful  tra- 
dition of  this  mental  and  phraseological 
temper  has  descended  to  the  Tory  leader 
from  that  noblesse  with  which  his  house 
was  collaterally  allied,  and  whose  spirit, 
alien  as  was  the  race  of  its  original  expo- 
nents, he  has  inherited.  Those  who 
would  wish  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  peers  under  the  ancient 
rdgime  in  France  addressed  their  inferiors 
and  thought  of  them  can  do  so  by  consult- 
ing the  dramas  of  Moliere  and  the  novels 
of  Dumas.  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  nearest 
approach  which  the  conditions  of  life  in 
democratic  England  during  the  last  de- 
cade of  the  nineteenth  century  allow  to 
those  grand  signors,  who  by  their  vices, 
their  excesses,  the  callousness  with  which 
they  regarded  tlie  suffering  of  those  be- 
neath them  and  the  cynical  brutality  with 
which  they  spoke  of  them,  rendered  the 
French  Revolution  possible.  In  one  re- 
spect out  of  many  Lord  Salisbury  indeed 
furnishes  a  noticeable  contrast  to  those 
whose  political  descendant  he  is.  He  is 
without  their  vices,  and  absolutely  un- 
tainted by  their  profligacy.     It  would  be 


he  illustrates  his  practical  taste  for  experi- 
mental chemistry  in  the  laboratory  at 
Hatfield.  Nor  has  he  entirely  escaped 
the  commercial  contamination  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live.  However  withering  his 
contempt  for  the  counsels  of  prudence 
which  are  acceptable  to  a  nation  of  shop- 
keepers, he  has  not  shunned  all  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  mart.  There  was  a  time 
when  he  smiled  upon  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  enterprises  of  aerated  bread 
associations  and  international  land  com- 
panies, and  it  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
he  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company.  It  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing  that  Lord  Salisbury 
can  find,  when  he  wishes  to  convey  a 
sense  of  the  degradation  of  politics  and 
the  decline  of  party  government,  nothing 
stronger  than  a  simile  drawn  from  com- 
merce. "  Take,"  he  says  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  (October,  1867,  p.  546),  "the  un- 
selfishness of  politicians  away,  and  parties 
become  nothing  but  joint-stock  compa- 
nies for  the  attainment  and  preservation 
of  place."  As  regards  party  govern- 
ment indeed  it  may  be  said  with  some 
confidence  that  Lord  Salisbury  despairs 
of  its  perpetuation  on  its  present  lines. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846  dealt  it  its  first 
blow.  The  late  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  sounded  the  note  of  its  doom  in 
1867.  "The  charge,"  wrote  Lord  Salis- 
bury   in    the     same    article,    "recorded 


an    impertinence   to   say  that  the  life  of    against  him  (Lord  Derby)  by  recent  events 


Lord  Salisbury  is  as  spotless  as  his  social 
bearing  is  noble,  his  loyality  to  his  friends 
unswerving,  and  his  sense  of  private  duty 
exalted.  He  is  here  only  criticised  as  a 
public  man,  and  in  that  capacity  he  must 
be  said  to  have  reproduced  in  his  idiosyn- 
crasies pf  language  and  thought  the  most 
characteristic  of  those  faults  which  alien- 
ated the  French  people  from  the  French 
aristocracy.  As  while  they  denounced 
the  mob  they  were  unconsciously  playing 
into  its  hands,  so  when  Lord  Salisbury 
accuses  his  political  opponents  of  obstruc- 
tion he  ignores  the  fact  that  he  is  himself 
the  greatest  practiser  of  obstruction 
known. 

But  the  parallel  may  be  pressed,  inde- 
pendently of  the  moral  distinction  that 
has  been  already  indicated,  too  closely. 
Lord  Salisbury's  nature,  profoundly  as  it 
is  attracted  by  and  intrinsically  as  it  sym- 
pathizes with,  the  feudal  pretensions  and 
glories  of  mediaevalism,  is  traversed  by  a 
distinctly  modern  vein.     He  takes  a  prac- 


is  far  graver  than  that  of  any  change  of 
opinion  however  rapid.  It  is  that  he 
obtained  the  votes  which  placed  him  in 
office  on  the  faith  of  opinions  which  to 
keep  office  he  immediately  repudiated.  It 
is  that  according  to  his  own  recent  avow- 
als he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  desert 
these  opinions  even  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  being  raised  to  power  as  their 
champion."  And  again,  "We  must  face 
it  as  one  of  the  probabilities  of  the  future 
that  one  at  least  of  our  great  parties  will 
work  at  all  events  for  some  time  upon 
Lord  Derby's  principle.  They  may  for 
convenience'  sake  retain  old  names,  but 
they  will  carry  no  banner,  and  will  be 
attached  to  no  special  cause."  * 

*  There  is  one  passage  of  such  rare  literary  point 
and  excellence  in  the  Quarterly  Review  article  already 
quoted  from,  — perhaps  the  very  ablest  piece  of  politi- 
cal writing  published  in  any  periodical  for  the  last 
tvyenty-five  years,  —  that  no  excuse  need  be  made  for 
giving  it  here,  especially  since,  with  a  few  changes,  it 
is  an  anticipatory  criticism  of  much  relevance  on  the 
enthusiasm  which  Lord  Salisbury  affects  to-day  for  the 
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The  occurrences  of  seventeen  years  ago 
confirmed  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  political 
pessimism  which  was  not  ungenial  to  his 
temperament,  and  which  the  associations 
and  events  of  his  private  life  had  done 
much  to  encourage.  He  was  nurtured 
from  his  childhood  in  an  atmosphere  of 
severity.  Many  of  his  early  experiences 
were  singularly  painful.  He  was  at  once 
conscious  of  great  talents  and  of  little 
home  sympathy.  It  is  a  significant  tribute 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  intrinsic  kindness  in 
all  private  relations  that  he  has  rigidly 
shunned  the  precedent  with  which  he 
made  a  painful  acquaintance  in  his  own 
youth,  and  as  father  and  relative  has  won 
warm  affection  and  deep  respect.  When, 
however,  he  himself  entered  upon  the 
business  of  life  circumstances  had  pro- 
duced in  his  nature  a  certain  deposit  of 
bitterness.  It  is  this  vein  of  sentiment 
which  gradually  imparted  to  his  political 
ideas  a  certain  pessimistic  tinge.  In  that 
direction  he  was  constitutionally  predis- 
posed, and  fortune  favored  and  accentu- 
ated the  bias.  What  happened  in  1867 
must  have  convinced  Lord  Salisbury  that 
as  a  party  politician  he  either  lived  too 
late  or  had  been  born  too  soon,  that  the 
political  times  were  out  of  joint,  and  that, 
though  he  could  not  hope  to  put  them 
right,  he  might  by  his  withering  declama- 
tions and  sarcastic  homilies  bring  a  sense 
of  their  iniquity  home  to  his  contempora- 
ries. What,  he  may  well  have  asked  him- 
self, was  the  history  of  Conservatism  from 
the  days  of  Wellington  to  those  of  Peel, 

completion  of  the  scheme  of  household  franchise. 
"  In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  even  after  the  com- 
pound householder  had  been  slain,  Mr.  Disraeli  boldly 
denied  that  he  was  introducing  a  household  suffrage 
bill.  He  declared  that  not  only  had  the  Conservative 
leaders  not  opposed  household  suffrage  in  the  previous 
j'ear,  but  they  had  come  to  a  decision  in  favor  of  it, 
even  so  far  back  as  1859.  No  one  else  has  been  suffi- 
ciently master  of  his  countenance  to  repeat  this  won- 
derful defence.  .  .  .  The  discovery  is  too  new  and  too 
opportune  to  have  had_  much  weight  with  the  public. 
It  would  only  challenge  a  moment's  attention  from 
those  who  had  either  never  watched  or  had'wholly  for- 
gotten the  events  of  1866.  Roman  Catholics  tell  us 
that  recent  developments  of  their  faith,  which  to  an 
ordinary  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  seem  very  novel 
indeed,  were  in  reality  held  by  the  ancient  fathers,  and 
that  the  entire  absence  of  any  mention  of  such  things 
from  their  writings,  and  indeed  the  occurrence  of  many 
observations  of  a  totally  different  complexion,  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  fathers  held  these  beliefs  uncon- 
sciously and  implicitly  Conservative  belief  in  house- 
hold suffrage  previous  to  last  Easter,  must  have  been 
very  similar  in  character  to  the  Patristic  belief  in  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  not  very  difficult,  either 
in  one  case  or  the  other,  to  show  how  wholly  uncon- 
scious this  belief  must  have  been.  The  speeches  of 
Lord  Derby,  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  of  Lord  Stanley,  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  of  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns, 
even  during  the  last  two  years,  will  furnish,  to  any  one 
who  cares  to  refer  to  them,  abundant  materials  for  a 
catena  of  Conservative  authorities  against  a  large  re- 
duction of  the  franchise." 


I  from  the  days  of  Peel  to  those  of  Derby 
and  Disraeli,  but  a  constant  surrender  of 
principles  ?  Conservatism  in  fact,  he 
must  have  seen,  could  only  exist  on  a 
basis  of  capitulation.  This  is  not  an  acci- 
dent, but  of  the  essence  of  the  Con- 
servative faith  as  illustrated  in  practice. 
Conservatism,  to  justify  itself  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  should  embody  the  principle  of 
authority,  the  rights  of  the  few,  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  few  as  op- 
posed to  the  cupidity  and  clamor  of  the 
many.  Most  of  us  have  known  in  private 
existence  the  head  of  a  household  who 
periodically  brings  the  life  of  the  domestic 
hearth  to  a  deadlock.  From  time  to  time 
he  is  possessed  with  a  notion  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  assert  his  prerogative  of  power. 
Nothing  can  be  done,  all  the  affairs  of  the 
household  are  brought  into  inextricable 
confusion  because  its  intractable  member 
holds  out  upon  some  point  of  discipline. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  be  reminded  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  public  action  of  this  private 
experience.  Authority  as  conceived  by 
him,  and  therefore  Conservatism,  which 
is  the  embodiment  of  authority,  is  exem- 
plified in  such  a  fashion  as  to  reduce 
politics  to  an  impossibility.  Can  any  one 
who  surveys  the  history  of  the  last  fifty 
years  doubt  that  Conservatism  is  unequal 
to  any  other  function  than  to  act  as  a 
check  upon  precipitate  movement,  —  in 
other  words,  as  a  drag  upon  the  wheel  of 
progress.  Conservatism  has  no  other 
business  to  discharge  than  to  arrange 
judicious  compromises  with  its  opponents. 
The  place  which  it  fills  in  the  general 
economy  of  English  politics  is  exactly 
analogous  to  that  filled  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  our  legislative,  administrative, 
and  executive  system.  Its  object  is,  like 
that  of  the  second  chamber,  to  revise  and 
amend,  and,  when  possible,  to  procrasti- 
nate, but  never  to  let  the  struggle  go  too 
far,  and  always  to  yield  in  the  end.  Now 
Lord  Salisbury  is  no  more  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  view  of  Conservatism  than  he  is 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Yet  it  is  certainly 
the  only  view  which  agrees  with  experi- 
ence ;  to  adopt  any  other  is  to  ignore 
facts  and  to  tilt  at  actualities.  When 
Lord  Salisbury  denounces  Conservatism 
because  of  its  readiness  to  compromise, 
and  when  he  impresses  on  the  Lords  the 
paramount  duty  of  out-and-out  resistance, 
he  may  be  holding  up  a  standard  of  heroic 
and  ideal  excellence,  but  the  attempt,  if 
persisted  in,  to  attain  to  it  will  end  in 
disaster.  It  may  be  a  counsel  of  perfec- 
tion, but  it  is  also  a  gospel  of  despair. 
However  animated  the  tones  in  which  it 
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is  proclaimed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  they  are 
full  of  menace  to  the  institutions  which 
he  is  pledged  to  uphold.  In  politics  he 
can  see  no  middle  term  between  surren- 
der and  anarchy,  between  popular  gov- 
ernment and  revolution.  In  precisely 
the  same  way  the  true  sons  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  love  to  speak  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  of  the  modern  spirit  itself  and  of 
the  revolution.  As  a  refuge  from  revolu- 
tion they  take  shelter  in  the  infallibility 
of  a  Church.  That  Church,  some  of  them 
may  have  their  misgivings,  is  not  possi- 
bly, after  all,  built  upon  a  rock  ;  but  it  is 
an  alternative  preferable  at  least  to  the 
hideous  Walpurgis  revel  of  impiety  and 
confusion  which  rages  around  them. 
Something  of  this  sort  of  temper  may  be 
discovered  in  Lord  Salisbury.  He  may 
not  believe  in  the  eternity  of  the  founda- 
tions on  which  the  House  of  Lords  or 
Toryism  or  party  government  exists,  but 
better  adherence  to  a  doomed  Toryism 
and  the  rights  of  a  moribund  chamber, 
than  desertion  from  principles  at  the 
threatening  mandate  of  a  mob.  Burke 
knew  not  how  to  draw  an  indictment 
against  a  nation.  It  is  the  form  in  which 
Lord  Salisbury's  political  precepts  and 
appeals  naturally  shape  themselves.  The 
latest  article  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  Review  in  October,  1883,  en- 
titled, "  Disintegration,"  was  a  lament, 
protracted  through  forty  pages,  over  the 
degeneracy  of  the  English  people,  and  a 
solemn  declaration,  in  a  series  of  porten- 
tously elaborate,  combinations  of  phrase, 
of  his  contempt,  distrust,  and  hatred  of 
the  English  masses. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  chief  character- 
istic of  such  a  statesman  as  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  of  the  position  he  occupies 
should  be  loneliness.  He  is  completely 
detached  from  the  majority  of  his  own 
party.  ,  His  spirit  is  above  them,  his  in- 
tellectual processes  are  performed  inde- 
pendently of  them.  In  this  respect  he 
resembles  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but  there  is 
no  similarity  in  the  sort  of  detachment 
illustrated  in  either  case.  It  was  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  lot  to  be  constantly  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  men  whom  he 
despised  and  of  ideas  which  he  ridiculed. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  most  of 
his  speeches  are  such  inordinately  dull 
reading,  and  why  no  shrewd  admirer  of 
him  would  have  ventured  to  republish 
even  a  selection  of  them.  But  Lord  Bea- 
consfield turned  with  alacrity  to  practical 
account  the  politicians  at  whom  he 
laughed  and  the  principles  and  prejudices 
which    he   derided.     Lord   Salisbury  has 


not  more  in  common  with  those  around 
him  than  had  Lord  Beaconsfield,  but,  un- 
like Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  has  profound 
beliefs.  He  believes  in  constitutional 
theories  carried  to  their  logical  end  which 
can  never  be  their  practicable  goal.  Con- 
sequently he  believes  in  resisting  the  mob 
and  its  demands  to  the  death,  and  in  hold- 
ing the  citadel  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
these  notions  there  are  none  of  his  col- 
leagues on  the  front  bench  who  sympa- 
thize with  him  ;  not  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lord  Cairns,  who  are  men  of 
business,  and  who  find  themselves  at  one 
with  Lord  Salisbury  now  for  accidental 
rather  than  permanent  reasons  —  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  because  as  the  farm- 
ers' friend  he  is  obliged  to  oppose  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural  la- 
borer, Lord  Cairns,  because  as  an  Irish 
Orangeman  he  cannot  favor  the  extension 
of  household  suffrage  to  Ireland;  not 
Lord  Carnarvon,  whose  politics  resolve 
themselves  into  a  picturesque  aggregate 
of  high  principle  and  amiable  sentiments. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  therefore  absolutely 
alone.  Nor  can  it  be  wished  by  those 
who  like  or  admire  the  man,  his  gifts,  and 
his  attitude,  that  he  should  abandon  his 
position  of  isolated  grandeur.  He  has 
done  so  before,  and  he  may  do  it  again; 
but  if  the  future  can  be  predicted  from 
the  past  the  experience  is  not  likely  to  be 
edifying  to  the  public  or  creditable  or  dig- 
nified to  Lord  Salisbury  himself.  When 
in  the  reign  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  he  in- 
dulged his  passion  of  personal  ambition 
the  result  was  a  clear  loss  of  political 
character — a  deplorable  diminution  of 
the  respect  in  which  his  name  was  held 
by  the  English  people.  Upon  no  single 
occasion  since  then  has  Lord  Salisbury 
taken  a  part  in  practical  politics  without 
some  detriment  to  himself.  Either,  as  in 
his  latest  passages  of  arms  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  has  been 
convicted  of  some  misrepresentation,  or 
inaccuracy,  or  suppression,  which  chal- 
lenges the  epithet  disingenuous,  or  if,  as 
on  the  present  occasion,  for  the  first  and, 
as  may  be  said,  for  the  last  time,  his  ad- 
vice has  been  followed,  he  has  led  others 
into  a  position  of  embarrassment  and 
peril.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  indeed  any 
political  chief  of  common  shrewdness  and 
foresight,  would  have  availed  himself  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  overture  on  the  subject 
of  redistribution,  have  at  once  transmuted 
the  words  of  the  prime  minister  into  the 
gold  of  party  capital,  and  have  bidden  the 
Lords  recognize  in  them  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  course  they  had  at  his 
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advice  adopted.  Not  so  Lord  Salisbury. 
In  being  thus  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
temperate  and  the  prudent  he  is  the  friend 
of  his  opponents  and  the  enemy  of  his 
order  and  himself.  Such  a  man  is  out  of 
place  in  the  party  strugo;les  of  Parliament. 
He  may  be,  as  in  this  case  he  is,  a  great 
nobleman,  a  scholar,  a  writer  of  extraordi- 
nary ability  and  endowments,  learned  in 
the  lore  of  theologians  and  in  the  results 
of  scientific  researchers,  a  generous  land- 
lord, an  exemplary  head  of  a  household, 
and  a  fine  gentleman,  but  he  is  not,  and 
he  cannot  be,  a  real  statesman  ;  and  the 
wish  of  his  most  discreet  friends  must  be 
that  he  should  withdraw  from  a  career 
which,  as  the  past  has  shown,  may  com- 
promise his  character,  but  can  yield  no 
harvest  of  success. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE     "FORTNIGHTLY"     ON    LORD 
SALISBURY. 

The  current  number  of  \.\\^  Fortnightly 
Review  opens  with  a  brilliant  article  on 
Lord  Salisbury.  Judging  from  internal 
evidence,  we  should  say  that  the  writer 
dislikes  the  marquis,  and  for  that  reason 
tries  to  be  studiously  fair.  He  appears  to 
criticise,  on  the  whole,  from  the  Liberal, 
rather  than  from  the  Conservative,  point 
of  view.  But  that  is  probably  a  blind,  for 
there  are  indications  in  the  article  which 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  writer  of  it  is,  or 
has  been,  in  the  confidence  of  the  esoteric 
circle  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  friends.  We 
all  remember  the  offensive  speech  in 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  characterized 
Lord  Salisbury  as  "  a  great  master  of 
flouts  and  gibes  and  jeers."  And  the 
offensiveness  was  all  the  more  marked, 
because  it  was  delivered  in  response  to  a 
demand  from  Sir  W.  Harcourt  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  (as  he  then  was)  should  "curb 
the  rash  and  rancorous  tongue  of  his 
noble  colleague  in  another  place."  We 
now  learn  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli "immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
noble  friend,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
been  'attempting  a  humorous  apology  for 
him  which  might  not  look  well  in  print.'  " 
The  letter  must  have  been  private.  How 
came  the  writer  of  the  article  to  have  seen 
it?  He  must  have  got  his  information 
from  some  person  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
confidence;  for  his  tone  is  too  hostile  to 
Lord  Salisbury  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
his  being  in  the  marquis's  secrets.  The 
incident  is,  at  all  events,  a  curious  one. 


On  the  evening  on  which  the  attack  was 
made  it  was  rumored  in  the  clubs  that 
Lord 'Salisbury  had  resigned.  Did  Mr. 
Disraeli's  explanatory  letter  avert  the 
catastrophe?  The  supposition  at  the 
time  was  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  took  this 
method  of  provoking  an  inconvenient  col- 
league into  resignation.  It  is  not  improb- 
able. Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  all  his 
astuteness,  went  always  astray  when  he 
tried  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  He 
understood  the  House  of  Commons 
exceedingly  well  and  the  country  exceed- 
ingly ill.  He  had  watched  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  success  in  manipulating  the  Prot- 
estantism of  the  constituencies  —  though, 
in  matter  of  fact,  the  success  was  much 
slighter  than  Lord  Beaconsfield  imagined  ; 
and  he  sought  accordingly,  on  two  occa- 
sions, to  enlist  Protestantism  under  his 
own  banner,  and  failed  disastrously.  The 
first  occasion  was  in  1868-9,  when  he  de- 
nounced Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  leader  of 
a  conspiracy  of  "  Romanists  and  Ritual- 
ists "  who  were  plotting  against  both 
Church  and  throne.  The  second  was 
when  he  took  up  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill  with  the  simulated  fervor 
of  an  Orange  fanatic,  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  it  would  prove  a  winning 
card  at  the  next  dissolution.  But  Lord 
Salisbury  had  made  a  damaging  speech 
against  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  country  that  the  Cabinet  was 
seriously  in  favor  of  a  bill  which  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  ablest  man  in  the 
Cabinet  after  Mr.  Disraeli  Iiimself.  On 
the  other  hand.  Lord  Salisbury  was  not  a 
man  to  be  muzzled  on  a  question  on  which 
he  felt  keenly.  What  more  likely  than 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  Sir  W.  Harcourt  gave 
him,  in  order  to  oust  a  colleague  whom  he 
had  probably  not  yet  forgiven  for  the 
scathing  articles  in  the  Quarterly  and  the 
scornful  philippics  in  Parliament?  If 
that  was  his  intention,  it  was  doubtless 
frustrated  by  the  advice  of  prudent  col- 
leagues, who  could  tell  him  that  the  forced 
resignation  of  Lord  Salisbury  would  lose 
the  government  many  more  votes  than 
his  support  of  the  Public  Worship  Regu- 
lation Bill  would  gain  for  it. 

Another  incident  related  in  the  Fort- 
nigiitly  article  was  likewise  only  partially 
known  before.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  two  journals  in  the  London  press, 
which  were  the  special  organs  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  policy  during  his  last 
administration,  were   the   Morning  Post 
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and  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Those  two  jour- 
nals persistently  attacked  Lord  Salisbury 
while  he  was  at  Constantinople  with 
scarcely  less  bitterness  than  they  attacked 
Mr.  Gladstone.  One  fine  inornin_2;  Lon- 
don society  was  startled  by  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Morning  Post  of  a  short  and 
evidently  inspired  article,  in  double- 
leaded  type,  accusing  Lord  Salisbury  of 
having  transgressed  his  instructions,  and 
hinting  not  obscurely  that  he  was  about 
to  be  recalled.  We  now  learn  from  the 
writer  in  the  P'ortnigJitly  Review  that  the 
article  in  question  owed  its  inspiration  to 
"  an  Austrian  diplomatist,  who  was  then 
in  London,  and  occupied  an  intermediary 
position  of  a  peculiar  kind  between  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  private  secretary  and  the 
editor  of"  the  Morning  Post.  It  is  a 
curious  revelation  ;  but  the  interest  of 
these  excerpts  from  the  secret  history  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  last  administration  is 
that  they  seem  to  prove  that  the  Fort- 
nightly article,  while  flying  dubious  col- 
ors, really  hails  from  a  Tory  port.  Does 
it  indicate  the  incipient  formation  of  a 
cave  in  the  Tory  camp.''  Or  is  it  an  at- 
tempt to  create  a  vacancy  for  the  ambi- 
tious leader  of  the  fourth  party  ?  What- 
ever be  the  special  motive,  however,  the 
purpose  of  the  article  is  plainly  avowed  in 
the  following  passage  :  — 

In  being  thus  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  tem- 
perate and  the  prudent,  he  is  the  friend  of  his 
opponents  and  the  enemy  of  his  order  and  him- 
self. Such  a  man  is  out  of  place  in  the  party 
struggles  of  Parliament.  He  may  be,  as  in 
this  case  he  is,  a  great  nobleman,  a  scholar,  a 
writer  of  extraordinary  ability  and  endowments, 
learned  in  the  lore  of  theologians  and  in  the 
results  of  scientific  researches,  a  generous  land- 
lord, an  exemplary  head  of  a  household,  and  a 
fine  gentleman  ;  but  he  is  not,  and  he  cannot 
be,  a  real  statesman  ;  and  the  wish  of  his  most 
discreet  friends  must  be  that  he  should  with- 
draw from  a  career  which,  as  the  past  has 
shown,  may  compromise  his  character,  but  can 
yield  no  harvest  of  success. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  if  Lord 
Salisbury  were  to  consult  his  own  feel- 
ings, he  might  not  be  indisposed  to  follow 
this  candid  advice.  We  greatly  doubt 
whether  he  is  the  keenly  ambitious  man 
whom  his  critic  represents  him  to  be.  It 
is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  he  would  find 
greater  enjoyment  among  his  books  and 
in  his  laboratory  at  Hatfield  than  in  the 
rivalries  and  turmoil  of  political  life.  On 
one  point  at  least  his  critic,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  is  in  error.  He  does 
not  blame  Lord  Salisbury  for  taking  office 
under  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1874.  Still,  he  does 
think  that  on  that  occasion  Lord  Salisbury 


"stooped  to  conquer  ;  "  that  he  took  oflRce 
under  the  prompting  of  "an  ambition" 
which,  however,  the  critic  thinks  "was 
legitimate  and  honorable."  We  believe 
the  truth  to  be  that  Lord  Salisbury  was 
very  reluctant  to  take  office  in  1S74,  and 
that  his  reluctance  was  o.vercome  by  the 
pressure  of  friends  and  the  strongly  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  a  distinguished  politi- 
cal opponent  to  the  effect  that  while  honor 
permitted,  duty  counselled  him  to  join 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Cabinet.  The  critic  is 
nearer  the  mark  when  he  attributes  to 
the  innate  pessimism  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
nature  his  attitude  on  the  question  of  Re- 
form. Lord  Salisbury's  natural  disposition 
is  to  concentrate  his  gaze  so  closely  on  the 
dark  side  of  political  problems,  that  he 
seldom  sees  the  bright  side.  He  believes 
at  this  moment  — and  the  majority  of  his 
party  in  both  houses  share  that  errone- 
ous belief  —  that  to  pass  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Franchise  Bill  would  mean  the  effacement 
of  the  Tory  party  for  a  generation  —  per- 
haps forever.  His  inveterate  pessimism 
excludes  from  his  belief  the  possibility  of 
a  Liberal  government  proposing  any  re- 
distribution scheme  which  would  be  oth- 
erwise than  disastrous  to  his  party.  Prob- 
ably the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  not  in  itself  greatly  distress  him. 
No  man  in  the  kingdom  has  such  a  griev- 
ance against  the  House  of  Lords  as  he 
has,  or  feels  his  grievance  more  keenly. 
But  for  the  hereditary  privilege  which 
gives  him  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  would 
be  the  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Chamber 
which  really  governs  the  country.  Con- 
scious of  great  power,  he  chafes  under  the 
galling  yoke  of  political  impotence  to 
which  his  peerage  dooms  him.  This,  we 
have  no  doubt,  partly  accounts  for  the 
tone  of  bitterness  which  pervades  so  many 
of  his  speeches.  The  testimony  of  those 
who  know  him  is  that  there  is  no  bitter- 
ness in  the  man  himself;  that  he  is,  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
men.  But,  none  the  less,  he  is  in  public 
the  rashest,  as  well  as  the  hottest,  foe  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  certainly  true,  as  the 
Fortnightly  reviewer  intimates,  that  he 
can  never  play  the  part  either  of  a  true 
Conservative  chief,  for  which  he  is  far  too 
prejudiced  and  too  rash,  or  of  a  Tory 
Democrat,  for  which  his  pessimism  utterly 
disqualifies  him.  Probably  few  men  are 
more  kindly  disposed  towards  the  people 
individually,  and  in  the  concrete,  or  would 
treat  them  with  greater  confidence,  than 
Lord  Salisbury.  Yet  whenever  he  views 
them  in  the  mass,  they  seem  to  fill  him 
with  distrust  and  alarm. 
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HEINE  S    MOUNTAIN    IDYLLS. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
HEINE'S   MOUNTAIN   IDYLLS. 

I. 
THE  MOUNTAIN   HOME. 

On  the  mountain  stands  the  shieling, 
Where  the  goed  old  miner  dwells ; 

Green  firs  rustle,  and  the  moonbeams 
Gild  the  mountain  heights  and  fells. 

In  the  shieling  stands  an  armchair, 

Carven  quaint  and  cunningly  j 
Happy  he  who  rests  within  it, 

And  that  happy  guest  am  I, 

On  the  footstool  sits  the  lassie. 

Leans  upon  my  lap  her  head ; 
Eyes  of  blue,  twin  stars  in  heaven, 

Mouth  as  any  rosebud  red. 

And  the  blue  eyes  gaze  upon  me, 
Limpid,  large  as  midnight  skies  ; 

And  the  lily  finger  archly 
On  the  opening  rosebud  lies. 

"  No,  the  mother  cannot  see  us  — 

At  her  wheel  she  spins  away ; 
Father  hears  not  —  he  is  singing 

To  the  zitter  that  old  lay." 

So  the  little  maiden  whispers. 
Softly,  that  none  else  may  hear, 

Whispers  her  profoundest  secrets 
Unmistrusting  in  my  ear, 

"  Now  that  auntie's  dead,  we  cannot 

Go  again  to  Goslar,  where 
People  flock  to  see  the  shooting : 

'Tis  as  merry  as  a  fair. 

"  And  up  here  it's  lonely,  lonely, 
On  the  mountain  bleak  and  drear ; 

For  the  snow  lies  deep  in  winter ; 
We  are  buried  half  the  year, 

"  And,  you  know,  I'm  such  a  coward, 

Frightened  like  a  very  child 
At  the  wicked  mountain  spirits. 

Goblins  who  by  night  run  wild." 

Suddenly  the  sweet  voice  ceases  ; 

Startled  with  a  strange  surprise 
At  her  own  words  straight  the  maiden 

Covers  with  both  hands  her  eyes. 

Louder  outdoors  moans  the  fir-tree, 
And  the  wheel  goes  whirring  round ; 

Snatches  of  the  song  come  wafted 
With  the  zitter's  fitful  sound. 

Fear  not,  pretty  one,  nor  tremble 

At  the  evil  spirits'  might ; 
Angels,  dearest  child,  are  keeping 

Watch  around  thee  day  and  night. 


IL 

CONFESSrO  FIDEI. 

Outside,  the  green-fingered  fir-tree 
Taps  against  the  window-pane  ; 

And  the  moon,  that  pale  eaves-dropper, 
Slyly  peeps  in  on  us  twain  ; 

On  us  wide  awake,  still  chatting : 

Through  the  half-closed  bedroom  door 

(Mother,  father,  both  are  sleeping) 
Comes  a  distant  mufiled  snore. 

"  No,  you  never  will  persuade  me 
That  your  daily  prayers  you  say; 

No,  your  lips  are  ever  quivering. 
Not  like  lips  of  men  who  pray  ; 

"That  satiric  wicked  quiver 
Strikes  me  with  a  sudden  chill, 

Though  one  eye-glance,  true  and  tender, 
All  my  doubts  and  fears  can  still. 

"  Yours,  I'm  sure,  is  not  the  right  creed 

All  good  men  believe,  almost ; 
Tell  me  true,  do  you  believe  in 

Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ? " 

"Ah,  my  child,  when  yet  a  small  boy 

At  my  mother's  knee  I  stood, 
I  believed  in  God  the  Father 

High  in  Heaven,  great  and  good  : 

"  Who  this  glorious  earth  created, 

And  us  men,  a  glorious  race  ; 
Earth  and  sun  and  moon  and  planets. 

Pre-ordained  for  each  his  place. 

"Then,  my  child,  as  I  grew  older, 
Grew  in  years  and  wisdom  won. 

Reason  taught  me  wider  knowledge ; 
I  believe  too  in  the  Son. 

"In  the  Son  who,  love  revealing. 
Lived  for  us  and  loved  and  died. 

By  the  world,  as  the  world's  way  is. 
In  requital  crucified. 

"  Now  I've  read  much,  much  have  travelled, 

Riper  insight  now  can  boast, 
And  my  heart  swells,  with  my  whole  heart 

I  believe  in  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Marvels  great  he  wrought  of  old  time. 

Greater  will  he  work  again  ; 
He  hath  burst  th'  oppressor's  stronghold. 

He  hath  broke  the  prisoner's  chain. 

"Old-world  wounds  the  Spirit  healeth 

And  renews  the  ancient  right; 
All  mankind  by  birth  are  equal, 

All  are  noble  in  his  sight. 

"  He  dispels  the  mists  and  cobwebs. 
Grinning  phantoms  of  the  brain. 

Which  by  day  and  night  molest  us. 
Mar  our  joy  and  mock  our  pain. 
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"Thousand  knights  well -harnessed  serve  him, 

Day  and  night  fulfil  his  hest ; 
He  hath  armed  their  hands  for  battle, 

And  with  courage  filled  their  breast. 

"  P'lash  their  trusty  swords  like  lightning, 

Stream  afar  their  banners  bold  ! 
Ah,  my  child,  'twould  please  you  rarely 

Such  brave  champions  to  behold. 

*'  Well  then  look  on  me  — and  kiss  me  — 

Look  straight  at  me,  for  I  boast 
I  too,  child,  am  of  the  knighthood, 

Knighthood  of  the  Holy  Ghost !  " 


III. 

A   MOUNTAIN   TRANSFORMATION, 

Out  of  doors  the  moon  is  sinking 
Slow  behind  the  green  fir-tree. 

And  the  lamp  within  our  chamber 
Glimmers  faint  and  fitfully. 

But  the  starry  pair  of  blue  eyes 
Brighter  beam  amid  the  shade, 

Redder  glows  the  purple  rosebud. 
And  she  speaks,  my  pretty  maid : 

**  Wee  folk,  little  elfish  thievers, 
Filch  our  bacon  and  our  bread ; 

Safe  at  night  within  the  cupboard, 
Next  day  all  away  is  sped. 

"  Wee  folk,  dainty  elfin  gluttons, 
Skim  our  milk  on  cream  to  sup, 

Then  they  leave  the  bowl  uncovered, 
And  the  rest  the  cat  laps  up. 

•'  And  the  cat's  a  witch  !  she  slinks  off 
Through  the  storm  at  midnight  hour, 

To  the  witches'  mountain  yonder. 
To  the  haunted  castle  tower. 

"  There  was  once  a  lordly  castle. 

Gay  with  gleaming  shield  and  lance ; 

Lord  and  lady,  squire  and  damsel. 
Circled  in  the  torchlight  dance. 

"  But  there  came  a  false  enchantress, 

Laid  on  all  her  wicked  spell ; 
Now  amid  the  tumbled  ruins 

Only  owls  and  owlets  dw«ll. 

♦*  But  my  aunt  (Heaven  rest  her  !)  told  me 

If  by  night,  at  the  right  hour, 
One  should  speak  the  right  word,  standing 

On  the  right  spot  by  the  tower, 

"Straight  again  the  lordly  castle 
From  the  ruined  heap  would  spring. 

Lord  and  lady,  man  and  maiden, 
Thread  once  more  the  torchlit  ring. 

"  And  to  him  who  spoke  the  right  word 
Keep  and  castle  would  belong. 

Drum  and  trumpet  greet  his  lordship. 
Welcomed  home  with  shout  and  song." 


Thus  the  fairy  legends  blossom 

From  the  rose's  opening  bud. 
Blue  eyes  with  their  starry  magic 

All  my  ravishe'd  senses  flood. 

With  her  flaxen  locks  the  maiden 
Binds  my  fingers,  holds  them  fast, 

Calls  them  pretty  names,  and  laughing 
Kisses,  and  is  still  at  last. 

All  within  the  stilly  chamber 

A  familiar  aspect  wears. 
Sure  I  oft  before  had  seen  them, 

Press  and  cupboard,  table,  chairs. 

Like  a  friend  the  old  clock  gossips, 

In  my  ear  the  zitter  seems 
Of  its  own  accord  to  tinkle. 

And  I  sit  as  one  who  dreams. 

'Tis  the  right  hour,  'tis  the  right  spot ! 

Would  you  marvel  greatly,  dear. 
If  I  now  the  right  word  uttered, 

At  this  instant,  standing  here  ? 

If  I  speak  that  word,  the  midnight 
With  the  throes  of  dayspring  quakes; 

Stream  and  forest  echo  louder. 
And  the  haunted  mountain  wakes. 

Zitter's  twang  and  elfin  carols 
From  the  mountain  fissures  ring, 

And  the  forest  burgeons,  maddened 
With  untimely  birth  of  spring  ; 

Burgeons  into  magic  blossoms 
Fan-like  foliage,  flowers  bright ; 

Breathes  in  myriad  scents  its  passion. 
Quickened  by  the  season's  might. 

Roses  like  red  flames  upstarting 
Shoot  from  out  the  wild  turmoil. 

Lilies  rear  their  crystal  pillars 

Heavenward  from  th'  enchanted  soil. 

Large  as  suns  the  stars  in  heaven 
Downward  beam  with  gaze  intense, 

And  the  lily's  broad  cup  gathers 
All  their  tender  influence. 

Meanwhile  we  ourselves,  my  darling. 

Feel  a  rarer,  subtler  change; 
Gold  and  silk  around  us  shimmer, 

Gleaming  torches  round  us  range. 

You're  a  princess,  and  the  shieling 

Is  a  lordly  castle,  see  ! 
Lord  and  lady,  squire  and  damsel, 

Dance  before  us  merrily. 

And  'tis  I,  'tis  I  have  won  thee ; 

Thou  and  castle  all  belong 
To  my  lordship  ;  drum  and  trumpet 

Hail  me,  greet  me  shout  and  song  ! 

F.  Storr, 
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From  The  Spectator. 
A   MISCONCEPTION  OF   HISTORY. 

Is  there  any  truth  in  the  very  general 
belief  that  durinor  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  beginningof  the  French 
Revolution  in  1789,  now  ninety-five  years, 
or  almost  a  century  ago,  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  world  of  human  life  has  gone 
on  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  former 
ages  ?  We  think,  on  the  whole,  that  this 
is  an  error  —  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
march  of  events  does  not  vary  much  from 
age  to  age,  and  that  what  is  peculiar  to 
the  present  age  is  not  the  fact  of  rapid 
change,  but  the  consciousness  of  it.  Lord 
Macaulay  says  (we  quote  from  memory): 
"  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  and  the  degradation  of  the 
criminal;  what  is  new  is  the  benevolence 
that  concerns  itself  with  them  ;  "'and  we 
believe  it  is  equally  true  that  what  is  new 
in  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  the  fact  of 
change  and  progress  in  political  society, 
but  the  social  self-consciousness  which 
takes  note  of  them.  We  say  social  self- 
consciousness;  we  hope  there  is  less 
self  consciousness  of  the  morbid,  intro- 
spective kind  now  than  in  the  days  of  the 
"  Confessions  "  of  Rousseau  and  the 
"  Sorrows  of  Werther ;  "  but  certainly  so- 
ciety is  in  our  time  conscious  of  itself,  its 
own  wants,  diseases,  and  sins,  in  a  degree 
in  which  it  never  was  before. 

No  doubt  there  is  an  obvious  sense  in 
which  the  prevalent  belief  is  quite  true. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, political  events  have  been  gener- 
ally on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  This 
is  obviously  true  of  the  wars  that  ended 
with  the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and  it  is  no 
less  true  of  the  great  events  of  our  own 
time — the  Italian  Revolution,  the  recon- 
solidation  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the 
great  war  in  America  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  slavery;  while  the  British 
empire  in  India  deserves  to  be  called  the 
greatest  marvel  of  political,  or  rather  ad- 
ministrative, construction  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  this  increase  of  the 
scale  of  events,  the  past  century  resem- 
bles that  period  of  history  which,  begin- 
ning with  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars, 
included  the  conquest  of  Greece,  Asia, 
and  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  and  ended  with 
the  transformation  of  the  Roman  republic 
into  the  empire.  That  era,  like  the  past 
century,  was  one  of  great  and  rapid 
change,  and  the  rapidity  of  change  was 
accompanied  by  a  great  increase  in  the 
magnitude  of  the  events  ;  but  it  was  in 
no  true  sense  an  era  of  progress  ;  it  was 


an  era  of  retrogression  in  freedom  and  in 
all  that  constitutes  civilization. 

There  is,  however,  another  sense  in 
which  the  prevalent  opinion  is  quite  true 
as  to  the  increased  rapidity  of  human 
progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  the  industrial  arts  were  in  a  state  of 
such  rapid  progress  ;  there  never  was  a 
time  when  cities  were  built,  when  territo- 
ries were  colonized,  and  when  wealth  was 
amassed  so  rapidly;  and  the  imagination 
is  impressed  by  the  changes  which  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  mere  external  ma- 
chinery of  civilization  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  agencies  as  the  post-office, 
the  railway,  and  the  telegraph.  But  how 
deep  does  all  this  go  ?  It  lies  on  the  sur- 
face;  and  characters  which  are  super- 
ficial, and  therefore  conspicuous,  though 
they  may  be  important,  are  seldom  of  the 
first  importance.  If  one  woman  is  dressed 
in  white  and  another  in  black,  these  are 
the  most  conspicuous  facts  about  them, 
and  they  may  possibly  be  important  facts, 
but  they  cannot  possibly  be  the  most  im- 
portant ;  and  the  facts  that  we  receive  our 
messages  by  electricity,  that  we  travel  in 
carriages  drawn  by  steam-engines  instead 
of  horses,  that  we  light  our  towns  with 
gas  instead  of  oil,  that  our  clothes  are 
spun  and  woven  by  machinery  instead  of 
human  hands,  —  all  these  may  conceiv- 
ably make  little  change  in  human  life  and 
society,  and  none  whatever  in  human 
character.  And  the  colonization  of  a 
continent  may  be  a  matter  of  but  little 
real  importance,  if  the  colonies  do  nothing 
more  than  reproduce  the  society  of  the  old 
country,  and  add  nothing  to  the  stock  of 
human  experience,  thought,  and  knowl- 
edge. 

The  achievements  of  modern  times  in 
pure  science  are  a  far  higher  distinction 
than  their  achievements  in  the  useful  arts. 
Science,  with  its  effects  in  transforming 
our  conceptions  of  the  world  of  nature,  is 
an  influence  moulding  men's  thoughts, 
and  consequently  goes  deeper  than  any 
change  in  the  mere  external  framework  of 
their  lives.  But  in  science  there  is  very 
little  which  is  specially  characteristic  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Modern  science 
does  not  begin  from  the  great  chemists  of 
a  hundred  years  ago,  Lavoisier,  Caven- 
dish, and  Watt,  but  from  the  great  astron- 
omers of  nearly  two  centuries  earlier, 
Kepler  and  Galileo;  and  the  most  won- 
derful of  all  the  triumphs  of  science  over 
external  obstacles  is  neither  the  steam- 
engine  nor  the  telegraph.  The  most 
wonderful  of  them  all  is  its  success   in 
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overcominof  the  natural  inertia  of  men's 
minds,  and  making  them  believe,  con- 
trary to  the  apparent  evidence  of  their 
senses,  that  the  earth  is  moving  and  the 
sun  standing  still.  The  general  accep- 
tance of  the  results  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence by  the  educated  portion  of  European 
mankind  cannot  be  dated  later  than  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  con- 
sequently a  hundred  years  before  the  age 
of  industrial  improvement  began  with  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  compare  a  completed  change  with 
one  which  is  still  in  progress  ;  but  the 
general  acceptance  of  astronomical  truth, 
with  its  paradoxes  of  the  earth's  motion 
and  the  smallness  of  the  earth  in  compar- 
ison with  the  entire  universe,  appears  to 
us  a  far  profounder  intellectual  change 
than  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  ever  can  be  ;  and  yet  the  latter 
is  generally,  and  truly,  regarded  as  the 
great  contribution  of  the  present  century 
to  scientific  thought. 

The  ques.ion  whether  the  changes  of 
the  past  century  have  really  been  greater 
than  those  of  former  periods  of  equal 
length,  can  be  stated,  though  it  cannot  be 
answered,  with  numerical  precision.  The 
present  year  is  separated  by  exactly  thirty 
years  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
war.  The  reign  of  Victoria  is  separated 
by  three  hundred  years  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  ;  the  year  1584  was  only  three 
or  four  years  after  the  middle  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Have  not  England,  and  the 
world,  changed  fully  ten  times  more  dur- 
ing the  three  hundred  years  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  than  during  the  thirty  years  which 
separate  us  from  the  Crimean  war?  Dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  years,  the  world  has, 
no  doubt,  seen  vast  changes  —  the  con- 
solidation of  Italy,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  papacy;  the 
consolidation  of  Germany;  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  America,  and  its  doom  over 
all  the  civilized  world;  and  the  transfer 
of  power  in  England  to  the  democracy. 
It  would  be  misleading  were  we  to  call 
these  changes  superficial ;  but  they  were 
only  the  result,  and,  as  it  were,  the  regis- 
tration, of  far  profounder  changes,  which 
in  the  previous  ages  have  been  effected 
gradually  and  silently  in  men's  opinions, 
ideas,  and  characters.  If  we  look  back 
through  thirty  years,  we  shall  see  that 
circumstances  have  indeed  changed,  but 
men  are  the  same  ;  society  is,  in  England 
at  least,  somewhat  more  democratic,  more 
rationalistic,  and  less  fearful  of  change; 
but  the   change  in  a  generation  appears 


slight,  and  in  a  year  imperceptible.  But 
look  back  through  three  hundred  years, 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  what  a 
change  we  see!  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  all  the  characteristically  modern 
ideas  were  then  unknown.  That  privi- 
lege is  indefensible;  that  serfage  and 
slavery  are  wrong  ;  that  no  institution  has 
any  right  to  exist  unless  it  ministers  to 
the  general  welfare;  that  it  is  a  folly  and 
a  crime  to  treat  religious  heresy  as  a  civil 
offence;  that  ecclesiastical  conformity  and 
unity  are  in  no  degree  necessary  to  polit- 
ical order  and  good  government;  these, 
which  are  with  us  the  merest  common- 
places, accepted  as  self-evident  by  all. 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike,  would 
have  appeared  political  paradoxes  and  re- 
ligious heresies  to  Elizabeth  and  her  sub- 
jects. The  general  acceptance  of  these 
truths,  and  the  total  change  in  the  politi- 
cal ideal  which  they  imply,  constitute  an 
intellectual  revolution  of  at  least  ten  times 
greater  magnitude  and  importance  than 
any  change  that  has  occurred  during  the 
thirty  years  which  separate  the  beginning 
of  the  Crimean  war  from  the  present  year. 
This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  change 
which  has  come  on  the  European  intellect 
during  the  three  hundred  years  which 
separate  the  present  time  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  While  political  life  has 
been  secularized,  scientific  thought  has 
been  rationalized.  If  we  would  under- 
stand the  vastness  of  this  change,  let 
us  remember  that  James  I.  was  a  great 
authority  on  demonology  and  witchcraft. 
The  total  discrediting  of  this  class  of  be- 
liefs, both  for  its  decisiveness  and  the 
importance  of  its  result  in  setting  Europe 
free  from  the  cruel  and  debasing  super- 
stitions connected  with  witchcraft,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  victory  ever 
gained  by  intellect  over  ignorance.  These 
changes  —  the  introduction  of  secular 
principles  in  the  political  order,  and  of 
rational  principles  and  common  sense  in 
the  scientific  order  —  had  been  effected 
before  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution;  we  may  say,  with  a  fair  ap- 
proach to  accuracy,  that  it  took  place 
between  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth. 
In  the  Long  Parliament,  at  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  made  a 
grievance  that  Arminian  clergymen  had 
been  appointed  to  the  best  benefices. 
Fancy  the  amazement  and  amusement  with 
which  Parliament  in  our  time  would  listen 
to  such  a  complaint!  And  a  hundred 
years  after  the  Long  Parliament,  its  re- 
ception would  probably  have  been  nearly 
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the  same  that  it  would  be  now.  To  men- 
tion another  instance  of  the  change  :  But- 
ler's "Analogy  of  Religion"  is  a  work  of 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
and  though  its  style  seems  to  us  old-fash- 
ioned, its  tone  of  thought  is  altogether 
modern,  —  as  modern  as  any  work  could 
be  that  was  written  before  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  was  heard  of.  These  changes 
were  followed  by  another  which  belongs 
rather  to  the  moral  than  to  the  intellec- 
tual order.  We  mean  the  abolition  of 
torture  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  of  atrocious  punishments.  A  century 
and  a  half  ago  these  were  universal  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  ;  their  abolition  was 
the  great  moral  victory  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  deserves  to  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  legislative  improvement 
which  the  history  of  the  world  has  to  re- 
cord. 

All  the  changes  which  we  have  enumer- 
ated were  effected  mainly  in  the  period 
between  the  subsidence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  and  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  two  centuries 
which  preceded  this  latter  epoch  were 
quite  as  fruitful  in  the  profoundest  changes 
—  clianges  affecting  thought,  ideas,  and 
character  —  as  the  period  of  ninety-five 
years  which  has  elapsed  since. 

The  general  belief  to  the  contrary  is 
partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  conspic- 
uousness  of  recent  changes,  especially  the 
introduction  of  the  railway  and  the  tele- 
graph. But  there  is  another  reason,  sim- 
ple enough  though  by  no  means  obvious. 
We  do  not  naturally  think  of  historical 
time  in  the  same  terms  as  of  contempo- 
rary time.  Thirty  years  are  but  part  of  a 
lifetime  ;  men  who  are  not  yet  old  remem- 
ber the  Crimean  war  as  they  remember 
yesterday.  Three  hundred  years,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  length  of  time  that  seems  to 
baffle  the  imagination;  and  to  look  back 
through  that  period  from  the  England  of 
Victoria  to'the  England  of  Elizabeth,  of 
Shakespeare,  and  of  the  Reformation,  is 
like  looking  into  a  different  world.  Yet, 
as  to  the  length  of  time,  this  is  an  illu- 
sion ;  the  greater  period  is  not  incompar- 
ably greater  than  the  less.  In  shorter 
periods  we  perceive  this.  When  child- 
hood is  past,  a  year  ago  often  seems  yes- 
terday;  and  when  youth  is  past,  ten  years 
ago  often  seems  yesterday;  but  the  short- 
ness of  life  forbids  us  to  make  any  ap- 
proach to  regarding  a  hundred  years  in 
the  same  way.  It  needs  an  etfort  of 
thought  to  perceive  the  real  proportion 
between  the  periods  over  which  our  mem- 


ory extends,  and  those, which  have  be- 
come historical  ;  just  as  it  needs  an  effort 
of  imagination  to  realize  the  truth  that  the 
men  and  the  nations  of  the  past  were  in 
all  essential  respects  like  ourselves.  Tom 
Tulliver,  that  perfect  impersonation  of 
unimaginativeness,  plodded  over  his  Latin 
grammar  without  the  faintest  idea  that 
men  ever  chatted  and  quarrelled  and  made 
bargains  in  Latin. 

If,  then,  we  consider  how  short  the  his- 
torical periods  really  are,  we  shall  see 
that  the  world  has  not  been  changing 
more  rapidly  in  the  time  over  which  our 
own  recollection  extends  than  for  ages 
before.  The  world  has  changed  at  least 
ten  times  as  much  during  the  three  hun- 
dred years  which  separate  us  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  during  the  thirty 
years  which  separate  us  from  the  Crimean 
war.  As  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  o{  the 
14th  June  last  remarked,  in  noticing  an 
antiquarian  book:  "It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  only  three  and  a  half  centuries,  equal 
to  five  consecutive  lives  of  threescore 
years  and  ten,  separate  us  from  the  24th 
of  Henry  VIII.,  miracle-plays  and  monks, 
witchcraft  and  diablerie.  When  we  grow 
impatient  with  the  slowness  of  the  world's 
progress,  we  should  remember  that  though 
the  days  may  seem  long  the  ages  are 
short." 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  WAXING  AND  WANING  OF  GLACIERS. 

We  once  heard  a  Zermatt  guide  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  glaciers  have  a 
bedeutende  Natur  of  their  own  ;  that  they 
wax  and  wane  in  some  mysterious  manner, 
independent  of  the  seasons,  and  past  find- 
ing out.  He  observed,  in  support  of  this 
theory,  that  if,  as  was  generally  believed, 
the  waning  which  has  been  going  on  many 
years  arose  from  the  mildness  of  some 
recent  winters,  the  heavy  snowfall  of  the 
previous  winter  would  have  checked  the 
shrinking  of  the  glaciers  about  Zermatt; 
and  it  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
guide  was  wrong,  of  course,  but  not  alto- 
gether, and  less  so  than  a  good  many  peo- 
ple who  have  too  hastily  inferred  from  the 
late  waning  of  glaciers  all  over  Switzer- 
land that  they  would  continue  to  wane, 
and  before  many  years  disappear  utterly. 
There  are  times  when  glaciers  wax,  and 
times  when  they  wane;  but  these  alterna- 
tions recur  with  a  certain  regularity,  and 
unless  the  climate  of  Europe  should  un- 
dergo   some    considerable     modification, 
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there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  hun- 
dred years  hence  Swiss  glaciers  will  either 
be  much  bigger  or  much  less  than  they 
were  a  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  true  a 
Geneva  savant  has  calculated  that  a  re- 
duction of  the  mean  temperature  by  four 
degrees  centigrade  would  reproduce  the 
condition  of  the  last  geologic  period,  bring 
down  the  Rhone  and  Mont  Blanc  glaciers 
once  more  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  and  fill  the  country  between  the 
Pennine  Alps  and  the  Jura  with  ice  and 
snow;  but  as  present  climatic  influences 
have  prevailed  a  few  thousand  years,  we 
may  perhaps  safely  assume  that  they  will 
prevail  a  while  longer. 

M.  J.  Venetz,  an  engineer  of  Canton 
Vaud,  was  the  first  to  point  out,  in  a  work 
published  at  Zurich  in  1833,  that  glaciers 
are  nearly  always  either  waxing  or  wan- 
ing; and  his  conclusions  have  been  con- 
firmed by  several  subsequent  observers, 
notably  by  Professor  Forel,  of  Morges, 
whose  investigations  extend  over  a  con- 
siderable period.  The  exact  observation 
of  glacial  phenomena,  like  science  itself, 
is  quite  modern  ;  but  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  for  ages  past  glaciers  have 
increased  and  diminished  with  periodic 
regularity.  It  is  on  record  that,  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
lower  Grindelwald  glacier  invaded  pas- 
tures and  swept  away  trees  in  the  beauti- 
ful valley  between  the  Jungfrau  and  the 
Faulhorn.  The  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  Monte  Rosa  were  also,  during  the 
same  period,  pushing  forward  ;  for  several 
peaks,  easily  crossed  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, had  become  impracticable  in  the 
eighteenth.  There  exists,  moreover,  a 
map  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  Grimsel, 
drawn  in  1740  by  a  doctor  of  Lucerne; 
and  when  Agassiz,  in  1845,  compared  this 
map  with  the  glaciers  of  the  Aar,  he  found 
that  they  had  advanced  a  full  kilometre  — 
that  is  to  say,  their  lower  extremities  were 
that  much  further  down  the  valley.  Less 
than  forty  years  ago  the  great  Aletsch 
glacier,  which  of  late  has  so  wofuUy  waned, 
was  waxing  in  portentous  fashion.  It  up- 
rooted trees  and  threw  down  houses  which 
had  stood  for  generations.  The  times 
when  glaciers  gain  ground  live  long  in  the 
memories  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Alps. 
For  tradition  and  history  tell  of  waxing 
glaciers  which  push  before  them  masses 
of  snow  so  vast  as  to  overwhelm  villages, 
destroy  human  lives,  and  sweep  away 
flocks  and  herds.  People  are  still  living 
in  Switzerland  who  retain  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  terrible  time,  some  sixty-five 
years    ago,   when    the 


swelling 


glaciers 


thrust  before  them  such  heaps  of  snow 
and  rubbish  that  meadows  were  devas- 
tated, woods  cut  down,  dwellings  buried 
and  their  inmates  smothered,  and  goat- 
herds starved  to  death  in  their  huts.  An- 
other like  period  was  that  between  1608 
and  161 1.  In  Canton  Glarus  alone  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  forest  and  meadow  land 
were  wasted  by  glacier  and  avalanche.  In 
August,  1585,  the  sudden  forward  move- 
ment of  a  glacier  destroyed  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle in  the  Val  di  Tuorz  (Graubiinden), 
burying  them  so  deeply  that  their  bodies'^ 
were  never  seen  again.  On  December 
27th,  1819,  the  village  of  Randa,  in  the 
Valais,  was  destroyed  by  a  Gletcher-lawine 
(glacier  avalanche).  Almost  every  build- 
ing the  village  contained  was  either  over- 
whelmed and  crushed  or  lifted  bodily  up- 
ward and  thrown  on  one  side.  Millstones 
went  spinning  through  the  air  like  can- 
non-balls ;  baulks  of  timber  were  shot  into 
a  wood  a  mile  above  the  village  ;  the  dead 
bodies  of  kine  were  found  hundreds  of 
yards  from  their  pastures  ;  and  the  church- 
spire  was  sent  flying  into  a  distant  mead- 
ow, like  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 

In  1855  began  that  long  retrograde 
movement  which  seems  only  now  io  be 
approaching  its  term.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  the  two  great  Chamounix  glaciers 
appeared  to  be  in  fair  way  for  reaching 
the  chalets  that  stand  near  the  terminal 
moraine ;  and  then  they  stopped,  and 
have  gone  back  ever  since.  The  shrink- 
ing, though  neither  "simultaneous  nor 
equal,  has  been  general  and  remarkable, 
and  produced  a  decided  and  not  altogether 
desirable  change  in  the  aspect  of  many 
Alpine  valleys.  The  beautiful  little  Ro- 
senlaue  glacier,  which  twenty  years  ago 
gleamed  among  the  dark  pine  woods  and 
green  pastures  of  the  Reichenbach  Valley, 
has  utterly  disappeared,  leaving  behind 
it  an  unsightly  moraine  of  rocky  frag- 
ments. 

In  1857,  the  Rhone  glacier  reached  as  far 
as  the  bridge  near  the  Gletch  Hotel  ;  now 
it  is  close  upon  a  mile  away,  and  wanes 
year  by  year.  The  Swiss  Alpine  Club, 
among  its  other  good  works,  causes  to  be 
built  every  summer  in  front  of  the  glacier 
a  little  mound  of  stones,  painted  black. 
These  mark  the  glacier's  backward  prog- 
ress, and  show  that  from  1874  to  1883  it 
shrunk  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty-five  to 
seventy  metres  a  year.  But  the  retro- 
grade movement  of  the  previous  ten  years 
was  much  greater,  and  we  may  even  now 
be  on  the  eve  of  a  movement  in  advance. 
Venetz  attributed  the  alternations  which 
he  was  the  first  to  raak€  known,  if  not  to 
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discover,  to  variations  in  temperature ; 
and  albeit  the  climate  of  Europe  has  not 
changed  in  historic  times,  and  the  world's 
rainfall  is  always  the  same,  there  are  dry 
years  and  wet  years,  and  it  was  thoujiht 
that  after  a  rainy  winter  glaciers  waxed, 
and  that  after  a  droug;hty  one  they  waned. 
But,  as  Professor  P'orel  has  lately  shown, 
this  theory  does  not  accord  with  facts. 
The  Grindelwald  Pfart'buch  contains  a 
record  of  the  movements  of  the  glacier  for 
three  centuries,  and  this  record  clearly 
proves  that  grlaciers  advance  and  retreat 
over  periods  which  are  measured  by  de- 
cades. A  glacier  wanes  or  waxes  contin- 
uously for  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  forty  years  ; 
for  equally  long  periods  it  may  remain 
stationary,  but  it  never  goes  forward  one 
year  and  back  the  next.  Thus,  between 
1540  and  1575  the  lower  Grindelwald 
glacier  receded  ;  from  1575  to  1602  it  ad- 
vanced;  from  1602  to  1620  it  remained 
stationary;  1703  marked  a  maximum  of 
advance,  1720  a  maximum  of  retreat;  the 
next  twenty-three  years  was  a  period  of 
growth,  the  following  forty  years  of  back- 
wardation. From  1776  to  1778  the  move- 
ment was  reversed.  In  1819  another 
period  of  progression  set  in,  the  same  in 
1840;  and  the  present  cycle  of  waning 
began  in  1855. 

It  is  evident  that  during  all  these 
periods  there  must  have  been  every  sort 
of  season  ;  and  the  Zermatt  guide  was 
quite  right  when  he  said  that  a  winter  of 
heavy  snowfall  had  no  seeming  effect  in 
increasing  the  volume  of  glaciers.  The 
cause  of  their  periodic  oscillations  must 
be  closely  connected  with  the  speed  of 
their  flow;  for  glaciers,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  have  a  streamlike  movement,  and 
the  speed  varies  with  the  accumulations 
of  snow  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain. If  the  winter  snowfall  be  under  the 
average,  then  is  the  speed  of  the  ice- 
stream  lessened;  and  the  upper  and  lower 
parts,  which  are  more  exposed  to  the  sum- 
mer sun,  melt  more  rapidly.  From  this 
results  a  thinning  of  the  glacier  and  a 
wearing  away  of  its  extremity,  and  the 
diminution  in  its  size  and  weight  tend 
actually  to  check  the  rapidity  of  its  flow. 
The  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  of 
volume  upon  speed,  and  speed  on  volume, 
once  begun,  may,  and  do,  go  on  for  years, 
and  the  waste,  however  slight  at  first,  be- 
comes in  the  end  very  considerable.  The 
glacier,  so  to  speak,  thaws  before  reaching 


its  destination.  The  reverse  operation 
takes  place  whenever  the  flow  is  acceler- 
ated by  an  increased  accumulation  of 
snow  on  the  iieves^  because  in  that  case 
the  glacier  gets  further  down  before  it  can 
be  thawed.  The  latter  process  would  be 
greatly  helped  by  a  series  of  wet  and  sun- 
less summers,  for  rain  in  the  valleys 
means  snow  on  the  mountains  ;  and  the 
less  the  sun  shines  the  less  the  ice  thaws. 
But  even  when  white  winters  are  suc- 
ceeded by  wet  summers  their  effects  on  the 
swelling  of  glaciers  is  far  from  being  im- 
mediately visible.  Professor  Forel  is  of 
opinion  that  the  general  shrinkage  which 
began  in  1856  was  the  consequence  of  the 
six  droughty  years  between  1832  and  1838. 
Small  glaciers  are,  of  course,  much  sooner 
affected  than  large  ones,  and  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  size  and  situation  that  no 
two  advance  or  retreat  at  the  same  rate  ; 
it  may  even  happen  that  of  two  neighbor- 
ing glaciers,  one  may  be  waxing,  and  the 
otiier  waning.     If  other  things  were  equal, 

—  and  as  touching  glaciers  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  they  should  be  equal, 

—  a  slight  difference  of  exposure  would 
cause  the  extremity  of  one  to  waste  much 
faster  than  the  extremity  of  the  other. 
But,  speaking  broadly,  the  movements  are 
of  the  same  character  all  over  the  Alps, 
and  now,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
the  waning  which  has  been  going  on  for 
nearly  a  generation,  seems  to  be  -effec- 
tually checked,  and  the  coming  decade  may 
witness  an  advance  all  along  the  line. 
According  to  Professor  Forbes,  the  cycle 
of  waxing  has  already  set  in.  The  Alont 
Blanc  glacier,  which  had  been  drawing 
back  since  1846,  is  now  creeping  forward, 
as  are  also  the  Bossons,  Tour,  Breuve, 
Argenti^res,  and  Trient  glaciers.  This 
fact,  first  noticed  last  year,  is  confirmed 
by  observations  made  during  the  present 
summer;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  be- 
fore its  close  we  shall  have  similar  news 
from  other  Alpine  districts.  Hotel-keep- 
ers and  guides,  and  all  who  had  begun  to 
fear  that  Switzerland  was  in  danger  of 
being  shorn  of  its  greatest  attraction,  may 
console  themselves.  Unless  the  climate 
of  this  hemisphere  should  suddenly  be- 
come either  torrid  or  hyperborean,  the 
territory  of  the  Confederation  will  continue 
to  be  the  playground  of  Europe  long  after 
their  children  and  their  children's  children 
have  ceased  to  be. 
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TO-MORROW,    ETC. 


TO-MORROW. 

**  You'll  come  to-morrow  then  ; "  light  words 

lightly  said. 
Gaily  she  waved  her  little  hand,  gaily  he  bared 

his  head. 

"You'll  come  to-morrow  then,"  and  the  man 

on  his  errand  went, 
With  a  tender  prayer  on  heart  and  lip,  yet  on 

his  work  intent. 

The  woman  a  moment  lingered ;  would  he  turn 

for  a  parting  look  ? 
Then  with  half  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh,  her 

household  burthen  took. 

"You'll  come  to-morrow  then,"  and  when  the 

morrow  broke. 
Pale  lips  in  the  crowded  city,  of  the  "railway 

accident"  spoke  ; 

A  strong  man  in  a  stranger's  home,  in  death's 
dread  quiet  lay. 

And  a  woman  sobbed  a  full  heart  out  in  a  cot- 
tage a  mile  away. 

So  lightly  our  thoughts  leap  onward,  so  lightly 

we  hope  and  plan, 
While  fate  waits  grimly  by  and  smiles,  to  watch 

her  plaything  —  man  — 

Discounting  the  dim  strange  future,  while  his 

blind  eyes  cannot  see, 
What  a  single  flying  hour  brings ;  where  the 

next  step  may  be. 

And  love  floats  laughing  onward,  and  at  his 

side  glides  sorrow. 
While   men  and  women  between  them  walk, 

and  say,  "  We'll  meet  to-morrow  ! " 

All  The  Year  Round. 


HAREBELLS. 


A  STRETCH  of  common  land,  abloom 
With  golden  gorse  and  yellow  broom 

And  bright  with  bracken  sprays, 
Just  touched  through  all  their  summer  green 
With  autumn  gold.     A  placid  scene  — 

Fair  spot  for  restful  days. 

A  grey  old  church  of  time-touched  stone, 
With  porch  and  turret  ivy-grown. 

And  chancel-window  red. 
Lifts  lonely  here  its  ancient  walls. 
And  where  the  holy  shadow  falls, 

Sleep  sound  the  quiet  dead. 

I  sit  me  down  among  the  graves. 
The  gentle  west  wind  softly  waves, 

And  little  ripples  pass 
Across  the  greensward  at  my  feet. 
And  stir  the  countless  blossoms  sweet 

That  deck  the  graves'  green  grass. 


How  gay  they  show,  these  narrow  homes 
Of  silent  rest !     The  wild  bee  roams 

From  flowerful  mound  to  mound  ; 
A  tfirostle's  carol  in  the  tree, 
Full,  heart  and  voice,  of  summer  glee, 

Scarce  breaks  the  calm  profound. 

How  love  hath  decked  the  blessed  spot ! 
Here  pansy  and  forget-me-not 

Make  borders  round  a  rose  ; 
Here,  through  a  lily's  parian  cup 
On  slender  column  lifted  up. 

The  golden  sunshine  shows. 

But  in  a  corner  all  alone, 

I  see  a  grave  without  a  stone, 

Without  a  planted  -flower  ; 
How  long,  how  long  since  love  knelt  there, 
In  sore  bereavement's  first  despair, 

In  woe's  first  aching  hour .-' 

No  mark  of  love's  regret  is  seen. 
Yet  is  the  lonely  grave-plot  green, 

And  clothed  from  head  to  foot 
With  bonny  harebells,  wild  and  blue. 
Of  wind-like  lightness,  heaven's  own  hue. 

That  here  have  taken  root. 

They  toss  their  heads  with  sunny  grace. 
Above  that  nameless  resting-place. 

And  flutter  in  the  breeze  ; 
No  blossom  carven  from  the  slone. 
No  white  exotic  newly  blown. 

Shows  comelier  than  these. 

I  stretch  my  hand  to  pluck  a  bell, 
I  murmur  :  "  Nature  doeth  well ; 

She  chooseth  this  lone  spot, 
Where  no  love-tokening  flower  is  seen. 
And  spreads  her  harebells  blue  and  green, 

O'er  graves  by  man  forgot  " 

All  The  Year  Round. 


IN    SEPTEMBER. 

This  windy  bright  September  afternoon. 

My  heart  is  wide  awake,  yet  full  of  dreams. 

The  air,  alive  with  hushed  confusion,  teems 
With  scent  of  grainfields,  and  a  mystic  rune, 
Foreboding  of  the  fall  of  summer  soon. 

Keeps   swelling  and  subsiding ;    till   there 
seems 

O'er  all    the   world   of    valleys,   hills,   and 
streams. 
Only  the  wind's  inexplicable  tune. 

My  heart  is  full  of  dreams,  yet  wide  awake. 
I  lie  and  watch  the  topmost  tossing  boughs 
.Of  tall  elms,  pale  against  the  vaulted  blue  ; 
But  even  now  some  vellowing  branches  shake. 
Some   hue   of  death   the   living  green   en- 
dows : 
If  beauty  flies,  fain  would  I  vanish  too  ! 
Longman's  Magazine.  C.    D.    ROBERTS. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
LEO   XIII.* 

I. 

GiOACCHiNO  Pecci,  son  of  Count  Lo- 
dovico  Pecci  and  of  Anna  Prosper!,  was 
born  on  March  10,  1810.  He  entered  the 
Church  at  eighteen,  became  a  priest  at 
twenty-seven  and  a  prelate  at  twenty-eight, 
and  was  at  once  appointed  to  Benevento, 
and  then  to  Perugia;  in  1843  he  was 
nominated  Archbishop  of  Damietta,  and 
went  into  Belgium  as  nuncio;  in  1846  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Perugia,  in  1853  car- 
dinal, in  1877  camerlingo  of  the  Church, 
and  on  February  20,  1878,  after  a  conclave 
of  only  thirty-six  hours,  pope.  He  pre- 
sents in  his  own  person  a  complete  and 
splendid  example  of  what  an  Italian  priest 
may  become  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. A  member  by  birth  of  the  lesser 
provincial  nobility,  a  man  of  good  natural 
capacity  and  of  high  culture,  an  admi- 
rable Latin  and  a  good  Italian  writer, 
devout  in  spirit  and  rigidly  orthodox  in 
opinion,  a  sincere  and  entire  believer  in 
the  past  and  future  of  the  Church  and  in 
the  importance  of  its  influence  on  society 
even  in  the  present  day,  accustomed  to 
command,  familiar  with  the  habits  and 
methods,  as  well  as  with  the  international 
relations  of  the  court  of  Rome,  advanc- 
ing year  by  year  in  experience,  in  dignity, 
in  authority  —  such  was  Cardinal  Pecci 
when  the  final  election  of  the  conclave 
made  him  pope.  Now  let  us  inquire  what 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  papacy 
such  a  pope  has  in  six  years  been  able  to 
effect. 

II. 

A  SOMEWHAT  curious  impression  is 
left  on  the  mind  by  a  general  survey  of 
his  pontifical  acts  and  utterances.  The 
Church  which  he  directs  seems  to  him  by 
turns  to  be  pursuing  one  unbroken  march 
of  victory  and  expansion,  and  to  be  so 
storm-shattered  and  foe-beset  as  to  have 

*  LeonisXIII.  Carmina.  Collegit  atque  italice  in- 
terpretatus  est  Jeremias  Brunei] ius.  Udine,  Tipogra- 
fia  del  Patronato,  1S83-4  — Scelta  di  atti  episcopali  del 
Cardinaie  Gioacchino  Pecci.  Roma,  Tip.  dei  fratelli 
Monaldi,  1879.  —  Leonis  XIII.  Acta.  Romas,  ex  typo- 
graphia  Vaticana,  1881.  —  Discorsi  del  Sommo  Ponteflce 
Leone  XIII.  ai  fedeli  di  Roma  e  dell'  Orbe.  Vol.  I., 
1878-82.     Roma,  Tip.  Ghione,  1882. 


little  time  yet  to  live.  His  first  act  is 
that  of  March  4,  1878,  in  which,  complet- 
ing the  work  begun  by  Pius  IX.,  he 
reconstitutes  the  episcopal  hierarchy  in 
Scotland.  In  the  preamble,  no  less  than 
in  the  act  itself,  the  papacy  shows  its  old 
consciousness  of  universal  and  paramount 
authority. 

From  the  supreme  summit  of  the  Aposto- 
late  [thus  runs  the  preamble]  to  which,  by  no 
aid  of  our  own  merits,  but  by  the  Divine  good- 
ness so  ordering  it,  we  are  now  lately  elevated, 
the  Roman  pontiffs,  our  predecessors,  did  not 
cease  to  cast  their  eyes,  as  from  the  peak  of  a 
high  mountain,  over  every  part  of  the  field  of 
Lord  ;  that  whatsoever  in  the  lapse  of  years 
might  most  conduce  to  the  maintenance,  the 
order,  and  the  consolidation  of  all  the  churches 
they  might  not  fail  to  discern  ;  and  hence,  in 
so  far  at  least  as  it  was  given  them  from  on 
high,  they  were  chiefly  solicitous  both  every- 
where among  the  nations  to  create  new  episco- 
pal sees,  and  also  to  restore  to  new  life  those 
which  by  the  attacks  of  time  had  been  im- 
paired.* 

To  the  restoration  of  the  Scotch  sees, 
in  particular,  he  finds  himself  encouraged 
by  three  considerations  :  first,  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  that  country,  and  the  daily 
increasing  number  of  believers  and  of 
laborers  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  of 
churches,  missions,  religious  houses,  and 
other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  to- 
gether with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
temporal  support;  secondly,  the  liberty 
allowed  to  Catholics  by  the  illustrious 
British  government;  and  thirdly,  the 
urgent  representations  made  to  him  by 
the  apostolic  vicars,  and  by  very  many 
persons,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  the  laity, 
eminent  both  by  their  birth  and  vir- 
tues.f 

In  the  same  fulness  of  papal  power, 
and   with    a    solicitude    which    seems    to 

*  "  Ex  supremo  apostolatus  apice,  ad  queni,  nullo 
meritorum  nostrorum  suffragio,  sed  divina  sic  dispo- 
nente  Bonitate,  nuper  evecti  sumus,  Romaui  Pontifices 
Praedecessores  nostri  universas  Dominici  agri  partes, 
quasi  de  mentis  vertice,  nunquam  destiterunt,  ut  quid 
Ecclesiarum  omnium  conditioni,  decori,  et  firmaniento 
labentibus  annis  magis  conveniret,  dignoscerent ;  ac 
proinde,  quantum  quidem  Ipsis  ab  alto  datum  fuit, 
quemadmodum  novas  ubique  gentium  erigere  episco- 
pales  sedes,  ita  eas  quje  temporun^niuria  perierant,  ad 
novam  vitam  revocare  solliciti  in  primis  fuerant." 

t  "  Permulti,  sive  ex  clericis,  sive  ex  laicis,  generis 
nobilitate  ac  virtutum  laude  spectati  viri." 
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spring  from  a  real  and  deep  religious 
interest  in  the  countries  to  which  he  ad- 
dresses himself,  he  creates,  on  May  28, 
1878,  the  diocese  of  Chicoutimi  in  Canada ; 
on  June  21  the  apostolic  vicariate  of 
Kansuh  in  China;  on  July  31  he  converts 
the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Montevideo 
into  a  bishopric;  on  September  13  he 
cuts  off  a  tract  of  territory  from  the  see 
of  Constantineh  and  annexes  it  to  that  of 
Algiers  ;  on  December  20  he  divides  the 
diocese  of  Beverley  to  make  a  new  diocese 
of  Leeds,  and  in  September  of  the  next 
year  makes  the  Church  of  St.  Anne  its 
cathedral;  on  January  20,  1880,  he  raises 
the  vicariate  of  Cracow  into  an  episcopate, 
and  gives  it  a  new  territorial  definition; 
on  May  25  he  halves  the  diocese  of  Yuca- 
tan in  Mexico  and  forms  that  of  Tabasco  ; 
on  July  29  he  divides  in  the  same  way  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota, 
in  New  Granada,  and  forms  the  diocese 
of  Tunja ;  on  July  5,  1881,  he  constitutes 
an  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina;  on  September  30  he  re- 
duces the  number  of  the  Portuguese 
bishoprics  and  remodels  their  territorial 
distribution. 

These  acts  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
were  carried  out,  either — as  in  England 
—  without  any  communication  with  the 
government,  or  else  —  as  in  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  in  Algeria,  and  in 
Portugal  —  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
government,  indeed,  but  not  in  any  way 
by  means  of  its  sanction  or  authority. 
The  redistribution  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Algiers  was  undertaken,  he  says,  at  the 
request  of  the  then  president  of  the 
French  republic.  Marshal  MacMahon ; 
the  creation  of  the  hierarchy  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  was  of  the  pope's  own 
initiative,  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor  — 
nothing  more;  the  reduction  of  the  Por- 
tuguese bishoprics  was  requested  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  after  discussion  by  a 
common  council  of  bishops  and  ministers, 
the  pope  consenting  not  very  willingly, 
but  none  the  less  it  was  carried  out  by  his 
sole  authority,  and  no  one  disputed  his 
exclusive  right  of  action  in  the  matter. 
Finally,  on  thej25th  of  November,  188 1, 
the  republic  of  Uruguay  asked  for  a 
diminution  and  alteration  of  the  feasts  of 


the    Church,  and   the  pope  accepted  the 
petition  and  decreed  the  change. 


III. 

In  former  times  civil  governments  con- 
tested the  right  of  the  Church  to  create 
sees  and  institute  feasts  by  its  own  sole 
authority  ;  or,  if  they  allowed  the  exercise 
of  such  powers,  they  put  forward  in  every 
possible  way  their  claim  to  be  consulted 
and  to  have  their  wishes  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  pope  therefore  is  now  using, 
and  using  without  opposition,  a  fuller  au- 
thority than  formerly ;  and  he  is  doing 
this  not  only  in  the  relations  of  the  Church 
with  the  State,  but  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Church  itself.  In  constituting  the 
Scotch  hierarchy,  he  commands  the 
bishops  {volumus  ac  jubemus)  to  keep  the 
congregation  De  Propaganda  Fide  in- 
formed by  constant  reports  of  the  state  of 
their  respective  sees  and  of  the  flocks 
committed  to  their  care  ;  and  he  abolishes 
all  the  ancient  privileges  and  customs  of 
that  Church.  The  dissensions  between 
the  bishops  and  the  religious  orders  in 
Ens:land  in  1881  are  silenced,  and  the 
points  in  dispute  decided,  by  his  supreme 
authority,  and  for  this  he  receives  the 
humble  thanks  of  Archbishop  Manning. 
If  the  English  bishops  wish  to  found  a 
Catholic  institution,  in  which  studious 
youth,  after  completing  the  college  course, 
may  carry  on  its  further  education,  they 
ask  and  receive  the  pope's  approbation  of 
the  scheme.  The  bishops  of  the  Chaldaic 
rite  elect  as  patriarch  of  Babylon  —  or 
rather  they  pray  the  pope  to  elect  for 
them  —  Peter  Elias  Abolionan,  Bishop  of 
Jezireh,  and  the  pope  gratifies  them.  The 
Archbishops  of  Nicosia  and  Adana  and 
the  Bishop  of  Erzeroum  apply  to  him  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  their  rights  from 
the  Ottoman  government,  and — "from 
the  justice  of  the  sultan,"  as  he  says  — 
he  does  obtain  it.  He  puts  an  end  to  the 
schism  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
Chaldean  Catholics  of  Mesopotamia;  with 
the  aid  of  the  English  and  the  French 
ambassadors  at  the  Porte  he  settles  in 
favor  of  the  Mansilian  Catholics  of  the 
Syriac  rite  the  controversy  between  them 
and  the  Jacobite  heretics  ;  he  extinguishes 
the    Armenian    schism    altogether,    and 
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those  vA'ho  had  promoted  it  return  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Church.  The  apostolic 
vicar  among:  the  Gallas  tribes  in  Africa 
writes  to  him  immediately  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Holy  See,  and  he  writes  back 
confirming  his  powers  and  fanning  his 
zeal.  The  Christians  of  Shoa  appeal  to 
him,  and  he  not  only  confirms  them  in  the 
faith  and  charges  them  to  conform  their 
lives  thereto,  but  writes  to  the  king  of 
that  African  region,  exhorting  him  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith.  Never,  there- 
fore, has  the  pontifical  authority  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Church  itself  been 
greater  or  more  active  than  it  is  to-day. 

IV. 
Nor  does  it  confine  itself  to  dealing 
with  purely  ecclesiastical  affairs.  On 
January  3,  1881,  Leo  XIII.  writes  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  about  the  discon- 
tents in  Ireland.  It  has  been  the  habit, 
he  says,  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  when  Ire- 
land became  too  passionate  in  the  defence 
of  her  rights,  to  allay  her  ardor  by  admo- 
nition and  exhortation  —  which  perhaps 
is  not  altogether  true.  He  reminds  him 
that  already,  so  far  back  as  June  i,  1880, 
he  had  given  strict  injunctions  to  the 
Irish  bishops  generally;  and  that,  later 
on,  he  had  assured  the  Irish  bishops  who 
came  to  Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
Apostles  that  he  wished  all  possible  good 
to  their  countrymen,  but  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  disturb  the  public  peace.*  And 
expressing  as  usual  his  high  esteem  for 
the  English  character,  he  adds,  in  his 
usual  magnificent  Latin  :  — 

Such  a  manner  of  thinking  and  acting  ac- 
cords most  perfectly  with  the  precepts  and 
institutions  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  nor  do 
we  doubt  that  it  will  also  be  advantageous  to 
the  interests  of  Ireland.  For  indeed  we  rely 
on  the  justice  of  the  men  who  hold  the  supreme 
power;  in  whom,  assuredly,  it  is  common  to 
find  great  practical  experience  combined  with 
political  wisdom.  It  may  far  more  safely  and 
easily  be  brought  about  that  Ireland  may  ob- 
tain the  things  which  she  seeks  if  she  avails 
herself  of  those  methods  only  which  the  laws 
permit,  and  avoids  all  causes  of  offence.t 

*  "Testati  qnidem  suinus  nos  Hibernorum  causa 
omnia  cupere ;  verumtamen  illud  etiam  adjunximus, 
perturbare  ordinem  non  licere." 

t  "Talis    n   sentiendo  agendoque   modus  institutis 


These  counsels  he  repeats  on  August 
I,  1882,  in  another  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  to  the 
other  Irish  bishops,  in  which  he  praises 
them  for  the  resolutions  passed  at  their 
Synod  in  Dublin,  and  emphatically  re- 
asserting his  confidence  in  the  English 
government,  admonishes  the  clergy  to 
conform  in  all  things  to  the  decisions  of 
the  synod,  amongst  which  he  approves 
and  supports  by  fresh  arguments  that  one 
especially  which  refers  to  leagues  and 
conspiracies.  "Expediency,"  he  says, 
"  is  to  be  guided  by  justice;  and  it  is  to 
be  seriously  considered  that  it  is  a  shame- 
ful thing  to  act  unjustly  in  however  just  a 
cause.  Now  justice,  as  it  is  far  from  all 
violence,  so  is  it  especially  averse  to  clan- 
destine societies,  which,  under  a  show  of 
vindicating  the  right,  end  for  the  most 
part  in  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  pub- 
lic affairs."* 

He  therefore  prays  the  Irish  people, 
"for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  name,  and 
of  their  country,  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  societies,  which  can  avail  noth- 
ing in  furtherance  of  their  legitimate  de- 
mands, and  which  often  lead  into  crime 
those  who  have  been  carried  away  by 
their  seductions."  He  returns  to  the 
subject  on  January  i,  1883,  in  a  letter  to 
the  same  archbishop,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  appears  to  be — after  expressing 
approval  of  a  pastoral  of  the  archbishop's 
—  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of 
the  minor  clergy,  who  were  mixing  them- 
selves up  with  political  agitations  ;  for  he 

praeceptisque  Ecclesiae  Catholicae  maxima  congruit ; 
neque  dubitamus,  quin  ipsis  Hiberniae  rationibus  sit 
profuturus.  Et  enim  aequitati  confidimus  virorum,  qui 
summam  imperii  tenent:  in  quibus  certe  magnus  esse 
solet  rerum  usus  cum  civili  prudentia  coniunctus. 
Multo  tutius  ac  facilius  fieri  poterit  ut  ea,  quae  vult, 
Hibernia  consequatur,  si  modo  via  quam  leges  sinunt, 
utatur,  causasque  offensionis  evitet."  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  May  8,  quoted  above,  he  adds.,  after  alluding 
to  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England :  "  Cujus  quidem  rei  laus  non  exigua  tribuenda 
est  Britannicas  gentis  ingenio,  quod  prout  constans  et 
invictum  est  contra  vim  adversam,  ita  veritatis  et  ra- 
tionis  voce  facile  flectitur,  ut  proinde  vera  de  ipsis  dixe- 
rit  Tertullianus,  Brittanoruvt  inaccessa  Romatiis 
loca,  Chrisio  S2tbiectaV 

*  "Verumtamen  honestate  dirigenda  utilitas  est ;  ac 
serio  considerandum,  caussam  quantumvis  iustam  turpe 
esse  tueri  non  iuste.  Abest  vero  iustitia  cum  ab  omni 
vi,  tum  maxima  a  societatibus  clandestinis  quse  per 
speciem  vindicandi  juris  illuc  ferme  evadunt,  ut  rerum 
publicarum  permoveant  statum." 
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charges  the  bishops  to  give  leave  to  take 
part  in  public  meetings  "in  which  affairs 
of  State  are  hotly  disputed  "  only  to  those 
ecclesiastics  "  in  whose  wisdom  they  have 
the  greatest  confidence,  and  who,  from 
their  age  and  practical  experience,  excel 
in  prudence,  counsel,  and  authority,  who 
may  therefore,  better  than  any  others, 
lead  the  excited  multitude  to  what  is  just 
and  right,  may  combat  the  fallacious  argu- 
ments of  the  unscrupulous,  defend  the 
principles  of  duty,  and  make  themselves 
the  best  champions  of  the  better  cause."  * 

Finally,  in  May,  1883,  Cardinal  Sime- 
oni,  the  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  —  writing,  no  doubt,  by  order 
of  the  pope — informs  the  Irish  bishops 
that  the  Parnell  Testimonial  Fund  cannot 
in  any  way  be  approved  by  the  Congrega- 
tion, since,  "whatever  may  be  thought  of 
Parnell  and  his  opinions,  it  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that  many  of  his  followers  adopt  a 
course  of  action  wholly  different  from 
that  which  the  pope  in  his  letters  had  ad- 
vised and  declared  to  be  alone  legitimate  ; 
and  since,  moreover,  the  money  is  ob- 
tained by  threats,  and  for  a  bad  end." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  English  gov- 
ernment begged  the  pope  to  make  these 
declarations,  thinking  that  they  would  be 
of  use  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Perhaps  so;  and  it  certainly 
would  have  been  a  reasonable  wish.  But 
the  pope's  own  instincts  would  have  in- 
clined him  to  make  them,  without  any 
such  influence. 

V. 

•  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  natural 
temper  is  of  the  most  tolerant.  In  the 
very  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  on  De- 
cember 24,  1878,  he  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  expressing  his  ardent 
desire  that  all  disputes  might  be  adjusted, 
and  that  the  great  German  nation  might 
—  saving  the  rights  of  the  Church  — reap 
all  the  benefits  of  a  durable  peace  ;  and 
on  February  24,  1880,  he  himself  made 
the  first  step  towards  an  understanding 
with  the  Prussian  government  by  inform- 
ing the  same  prelate  that  he  would  allow 
the  names  of  the  priests  appointed  by  the 
bishops  to  the  cure  of  souls  to  be  notified 
to  the  government  before  canonical  insti- 
tution. This  is  a  somewhat  different  tem- 
per from  that  of  Pius  IX.,  who  in   1877, 

t  "In  quorum  potissimum  sapientia  confiditis,  et  in 
quibus  maturior  astas  ac  usus  rerum  effecit  ut  pruden- 
tia,  concilio,  et  auctoritate  prasstent,  ideoque  possint 
prs  ceteris  concitatse  multitudini  ad  recta  et  honesta 
duces  esse,  fallacibus  improborum  judiciis  occurrere, 
officii  rationes  tueri,  ac  defeusores  esse  optimi  optima- 
rum  partiura." 


had  called  the  emperor  of  Germany  an- 
other Attila.  In  1880,  when  a  new  storm 
broke  out  in  France  against  the  religious 
orders,  Leo  XIII.  welcomed  the  proposal 
of  the  French  government,  which  prom- 
ised to  arrest  the  dissolution  of  the  or- 
ders if  their  members  would  make  a 
declaration  professing  themselves  adverse 
to  mixing  in  any  political  movement,  and 
affirming  that  they  had  never  belonged  to 
any  party  —  a  declaration  which,  after  all, 
was  not  sufficient.  We  may  notice  also, 
in  this  connection,  his  writing  on  August 
3,  1881,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin, 
Cardinal  Deschamps,  to  soothe  the  dis- 
sensions among  the  Belgian  Catholics, 
which  had  sprung  from  the  extreme  opin- 
ions and  pretensions  of  some  of  them. 
"  The  various  controversies,"  he  said,  "  on 
public  m«itters  which  excite  men's  minds 
in  Belgium  do  not  conduce  to  harmony  ;  " 
and  he  goes  on  to  observe  that,  though 
no  one  could  be  more  desirous  than  him- 
self that  the  whole  of  human  society 
should  be  conformed  to  the  Christian 
model*  and  filled  with  the  power  of 
Christ,  yet  "all  Catholic  persons  who  wish 
to  labor  successfully  for  the  public  good 
must  keep  before  their  eyes,  and  steadily 
pursue,  that  well-considered  mode  of 
action  which  in  such  matters  the  Church 
is  accustomed  to  employ ;  which,  while 
defending  with  inviolable  firmness  the 
integrity  of  the  divine  doctrines  and  the 
principles  of  equity,  ....  yet  takes  just 
account  of  circumstances  and  times  and 
places  ;  and  often,  as  will  happen  in  hu- 
man affairs,  it  is  obliged  for  a  time  to  tol- 
erate certain  ills  which  could  hardly,  if  at 
all,  be  removed  without  opening  a  way  to 
still  graver  evils  and  perturbations."  And 
he  adds,  "  Moreover,  in  discussing  con- 
troverted points,  they  must  be  careful  not 
to  transgress  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
charity  and  justice,  nor  yet  lightly  to 
accuse  or  bring  into  suspicion  men  who 
in  other  respects  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  and  especially  those  who 
in  the  Church  stand  high  in  dignity  and 
power."  f  He  also  alludes  to  the  violence 
of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Catholic  press, 
and  wishes  it  to  be  restrained. 

VI. 

One  of  the  main  objects  hitherto  pur- 
sued by  the  pope  has  been  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  among  the  clergy ; 

*  "  Humana  societas  christiano  more  componatur." 
t  "Neve   temere   insimulentur  vel    in  suspicion ern 
adducantur  viri  ceteroquin  Ecclesixj  docirinis  addict!, 
maxime  autem  qui  in  tcclesia  dignitate  et  potestate 
pracellunt." 
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and  perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  judg- 
ing of  his  character  is  to  observe  the 
means  chosen  by  him  for  this  purpose. 
In  one  of  those  encychcals  in  which  it 
pleases  him  to  deal  broadly  with  a  subject 
of  great  social  interest  —  the  encyclical 
of  August  4,  1879 — '""^  discourses  at 
some  length  of  Christian  philosophy,  and 
of  the  benetits  which  society  may  look  for 
from  a  sound  philosophical  system;  and 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the  doctors  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  whom  we  call  the 
schoolmen,  undertook  and  carried  through 
a  work  of  vast  dimensions  —  that  of  gath- 
ering in  the  rich  and  plentiful  harvest  of 
doctrine  diffused  throughout  the  ample 
volumes  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and 
laying  it  up,  as  it  were,  in  one  place  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  posterity."* 
But  this  work  appears  to  him  to  have 
been  best  accomplished  by  Thomas 
Aquinas.  This  man,  he  says,  with  his 
keen,  receptive  mind,  his  ready  and  tena- 
cious memory,  his  unswerving  love  of 
truth,  his  absolute  integrity  of  life,  and 
his  extraordinary  resources  of  knowledge, 
human  and  divine,  *'like  the  sun,  warmed 
the  whole  world  with  the  heat  of  his  vir- 
tues, and  filled  it  with  the  radiance  of  his 
doctrine."  f  He  believes,  therefore,  that 
the  study  of  St.  Thomas  will  furnish  the 
Catholic  clergy  with  the  best  —  nay,  with 
invincible  —  weapons  wherewith  to  over- 
come all  assaults  on  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine ;  and  hence  he  recommends  and 
requires  that  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
clergy  it  should  be  restored  and  revived. 
And  by  the  study  of  St.  Thomas  he 
means  the  study  of  St.  Thomas's  own  writ- 
ings, or  of  the  writings  of  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  have  not  in  any  point  departed 
from  his  teaching,  and  who  have  not,  im- 
agining themselves  to  be  greater  than  he, 
mixed  up  their  own  ideas  with  his, J 

Towards  this  object  —  that  of  making 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  supreme  in  the 
schools  —  the  pope  has  not  ceased  to 
labor.  On  October  15  of  the  same  year 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  prefect  of  the 
schools,  Cardinal  Antonino  de  Luca,  in 
which,  after  congratulating  himself  on  the 
reception  everywhere  given  to  his  en- 
cyclical on  the  subject  of  Christian  phil- 

*  *'  Segetes  doctrinae  fecundas  et  uberes,  amplissirnis 
Sanctorum  Patrum  voluminibus  diffusas,  dili^enter 
congerere,  congestasque  uno  velut  loco  condere,  in 
posterorum  usum  et  commoditatem." 

t  ''  Orbem  terrarum  calore  virtutum  £ovit,  et  doc- 
trinae splendore  complevit." 

+  *'  Ne  autein  supposita  pro  vera,  neu  corrupta  pro 
sincera  bibatur,  providete  ut  sapientia  Thomje  ex  ipsis 
ejus  fontibus  hauriatur,  aut  saltern  ex  iis  rivis,  quos  ab 
ipsofonte  deductos,  adhuc  integros  et  illimes  decurrere 
certa  et  concors  doctorum  hominum  sententia  est." 


osophy,  and  the  general  agreement  with 
it,  he  relates  what  he  has  already  done  in 
several  ecclesiastical  colleges  in  Rome  to 
enforce  the  teaching  of  philosophy  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Angelical  Doctor;  orders  that  an  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Thomas  shall  be  established  in 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  and 
propagating  his  doctrine ;  and  says  he 
has  determined  that  a  new  edition  of  St. 
Thomas's  works  shall  be  brought  out,  with 
careful  and  complete  annotations.  He 
gives  the  order  for  this  edition  in  a  motu- 
proprio  o(  ]a.nua.ry  18,  1880,  assigning  for 
the  purpose  three  hundred  thousand  lire 
from  the  papal  exchequer,  and  providing 
that  the  remainder  of  the  cost  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, which  shall  repay  itself  by  the  sale 
of  the  edition,  and  apply  the  surplus  pro- 
ceeds to  the  publication  of  the  best  works 
relating  to  St.  Thomas. 

The  pope's  letters  to  the  bishops  who 
have  best  seconded  him  in  this  design 
have,  during  all  these  years,  been  many 
and  ardent.  He  writes,  on  March  13,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Augusta;  on  April  3,  to  the 
Bishops  of  Ventimiglia,  Savona,  and  Al- 
benga;  on  September  11,  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Camerino  ;  on  November  30,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Genoa;  on  December 
25,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin;  on 
January  15,  1881,  to  the  Bishop  of  Pavia  ; 
on  February  5,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Fermo  ;  on  Marcli  18,  to  the  Bishop  of 
Crema;  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  to 
the  patriarch  of  Venice;  on  April  14,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Cosenza;  on  May  16, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Clermont ;  on  July  1 1,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Budweiss,  in  Bohemia,  and 
on  the  14th  to  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg, 
the  Archbishop  of  Prague  ;  on  August  3, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin  again  ;  and 
so  on.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
these  have  been  the  only  ones.  Every 
thought  of  the  pontifical  heart  dilates  and 
broadens  to  embrace  the  world.  He  is 
the  only  power  in  existence  whose  inhe- 
rent and  essential  obligation  it  is  to  go  on 
incessantly  acquiring  and  extending  over 
all  civilized  and  even  all  barbarous  na- 
tions an  intellectual  and  moral  ascen- 
dancy. 

Meanwhile,  on  August  4,  1880,  the  pope 
had  proclaimed  Thomas  Aquinas  the 
celestial  patron  of  the  schools  ;  and  on 
November  4  he  issued  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  the  academy  instituted  in  his 
name  and  inaugurated  in  the  following 
May. 

The  institution  is  conceived  in  no  nar- 
row spirit.     He  wishes  it  to  be  useful  not 
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only  in  those  matters  which  especially 
pertain  to  it,  but  "to  foster  and  promote 
the  kno\vledo;e  of  all  those  things  which 
men  are  accustomed  to  study,  .  .  .  since, 
if  ever  in  any  time,  certainly  in  this,  ne- 
cessity itself  obliges  us  to  make  use  of 
the  severest  discipline  in  the  investigation 
and  discovery  of  truth,  and  thoroughly  to 
eradicate  from  the  minds  of  men  the 
errors  which  have  there  found  place." 
He  hopes  that,  "  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
elders,  sedulously  cultivated,  some  effec- 
tual force  of  better  things  may  opportunely 
flow  into  the  manners  of  men  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  State."*  Wherefore, 
he  desires  all  academicians  to  consider 
diligently  what  is  the  present  attitude  of 
men's  minds  towards  the  different  doc- 
trines—  what  new  things  are  springing 
up,  what  truths  are  now  especially  as- 
sailed, for  what  purposes,  and  by  what 
means  ;  and  he  lays  great  stress  on  their 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  what 
is  being  published  in  other  countries. 
Finally,  he  orders  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings,  in  which  are  to  be  inserted 
theological  and  philosophical  notes, 
"weighty,  and  befitting  the  wisdom  of 
Rome."  f  For  which  purpose,  and  for 
all  the  other  requirements  of  the  acad- 
emy, he  assigns  a  certain  sum  by  way  of 
endowment. 

VII. 

It  is  clear,  from  his  founding  this  in- 
stitution, and  from  his  anxiety  for  the 
improvement  of  clerical  education,  that 
Leo  XI IL  acts  in  a  spirit  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  times,  has  a  greater  re- 
spect for  learning,  and  expects  better 
things  from  it,  than  some  of  his  recent 
predecessors.  First  as  bishop,  and  now 
as  pope,  he  appears  to  base  his  strongest 
hope  of  a  revival  of  Catholicism  on  the 
belief  in  its  social  usefulness,  past  and 
future,  which  the  clergy,  by  their  moral 
and  intellectual  influence,  must  infuse 
into  the  laity.  In  his  opinion,  whatever 
good  there  is  in  modern  society,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  is  due  to  Catholicism, 
and  it  is  Catholicism  that  must  provide 
the  remedy  for  its  actual  ills  and  dangers. 
This  is  not,  indeed,  a  new  idea  for  a  pope ; 
but  there  are  two  things  about  Leo  XI IL 
which  are  not  quite  so  customary  —  one, 
the  faith  he  has  in  expressing  and  enforc- 
ing his  views  ;  and  the  other,  the  breadth 


*  "Atque  illud  fore  speramus,  ut  ex  sapient  ia  vete- 
rum  studiose  culta  vis  quasdam  optimarum  efficiens 
opportune  influat  in  mores  hominum,  in  instituta  civi- 
tatis." 

t  "  Graves  illos  quidem,  et  romanasapientia  dignos." 


of  argument  and  magnificence  of  language 
with  which  he  does  is.  Abundant  evi- 
dence qf  this  is  to  be  found  in  some  of 
his  solemn  addresses  to  the  Catholic 
world  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
pontificate.  The  first  of  these  is  the  en- 
cyclical "Quod  apostolici  muneris'.'  of 
December  28,  1878.  In  this  he  faces  the 
most  terrible  problem  of  our  times  — So- 
cialism. He  traces  its  origin,  its  diffu- 
sion, its  force,  to  the  revolt  against  the 
Catholic  faith  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the 
object  of  which,  he  says,  was  theoretically 
this  —  by  discarding  all  revelation  and 
overthrowing  all  supernatural  authority, 
to  give  free  course  to  the  researches  — 
or  rather  the  bewilderments  —  of  unaided 
reason  ;  and  practically  this  also,  —  by 
consigning  to  oblivion  the  rewards  and 
penalties  of  an  eternal  future,  to  confine 
the  eager  desire  of  happiness  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  present  life.  He 
strips  Socialism  of  every  show  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  Socialists,  he  says,  never 
cease  reasserting  the  equality  of  all  men 
amongst  themselves,  and  hence  they 
maintain  that  no  reverence  is  due  to 
majesty,  nor  obedience  to  the  laws  —  ex- 
cept only  such  as  are  dictated  by  them  at 
their  own  good  pleasure.  But  according 
to  the  gospel,  the  equality  of  men,  on  the 
contrary,  consists  in  this  —  that,  partak- 
ing all  of  the  same  nature,  they  are  all 
called  to  the  same  supreme  dignity  as 
sons  of  God,  and  together,  since  they  are 
predestined  to  one  and  the  same  end, 
must  be  judged  in  conformity  with  the 
self-same  law,  to  recei-re  punishment  or 
reward  according  to  their  deserts  ;  but  the 
inequality  of  rights  and  powers  emanates 
from  the  same  author  of  nature,  "  of 
whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named  "  (Eph.  iii.  15).  The  aban- 
donment of  this  doctrine  —  which  is  the 
Catholic  doctrine  —  by  some  modern 
States  is  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  factions  by  which  they  are  assailed ; 
and  the  means  of  suppressing  such  fac- 
tions is  to  return  to  the  recognition  of 
this  principle.  Wherefore  the  pope  ex- 
horts princes  and  peoples  no  longer  to 
despise  the  aid  afforded  them  by  the 
Church. 

Of  the  encyclical  "  ^.terni  Patris,"  in 
which  he  expounds  and  defends  the  social 
utility  of  Christian  philosophy,  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  quoted, 
and  I  certainly  must  not  omit,  the  en- 
cyclical "Diuturnum"  of  June  29,  1881, 
on  civil  government.  In  this  he  begins 
by  declaring  that  the  war  so  long  waged 
against  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church 
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has  resulted  in  the  utmost  danger  to  soci- 
ety, and  especially  to  all  political  authority. 
He  alludes  to  the  assassination  of  the 
czar,  and  the  threats  of  the  most  aban- 
doned men  aojainst  the  other  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  He  believes  we  should  not 
have  come  to  this  but  for  the  doctrines 
lately  invented  as  to  the  origin  of  public 
authority,  and  the  contempt  poured  upon 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
confutes  the  errors  of  those  who  pretend 
that  all  power  springs  from  the  people, 
and  proves,  by  the  testimony  of  Holy 
Scripture  and  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
that  the  right  of  government  {jtis  impe- 
randi)  must  derive  from  God  as  its  natu- 
ral and  necessary  source.  He  shows  how 
much  both  of  dignity  and  of  security  this 
doctrine  lends  to  the  civil  power,  and 
argues  that  the  severity  of  laws  is  unavail- 
ing without  the  protection  of  religion. 
He  therefore  urges  all  princes  and  others 
who  have  the  direction  of  public  affairs 
not  to  repulse  and  despise  this  protection 
which  has  already  been  repeatedly  offered 
by  him,  that  so  they  may  be  in  a  position 
to  profit  by  that  abundance  of  bounties 
which  the  Church  provides;  and  he  bids 
them  remember  that  things  were  quiet 
and  prosperous  enough  so  long  as  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  remained 
in  cordial  agreement.  He  ends  by  ear- 
nestly commending  it  to  the  bishops  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  avert  the 
dangers  and  misfortunes  which  threaten 
human  society. 

The  encyclical  "  Arcanum "  of  Feb- 
ruary i8,  1880,  while  its  purpose  is  some- 
what more  restricted,  has  the  same  di- 
dactic character.  In  it  he  expounds  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  marriage,  and  com- 
bats the  errors  of  those  who  would  divest 
the  marriage  of  Christians  of  all  its  sanc- 
tity, and  withdraw  it  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church.  And  here  again  he  ex- 
horts all  princes  to  maintain  the  ecclesias- 
tical marriage  laws,  and  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  help  of  the  Church  against 
those  evils  which  are  overwhelming  civil 
society ;  and  he  charges  the  bishops  to 
take  heed  that  the  faithful  be  not  seduced 
into  severing  from  these  laws. 

In  such  encyclicals,  addressed  to  the 
whole  world,  the  pope  assumes  the  atti- 
tude of  a  universal  teacher  of  the  nations, 
rather  than  that  of  the  head  of  a  religion 
who,  in  the  name  of  that  religion,  com- 
mands those  who  profess  it. 

VIII. 

The  same  order  of  mind  which  he 
shows  in  discussins:  the  immediate  social 


applicability  —  not  to  say  indispensability 
—  of  Catholicism  appears  under  another 
form  in  the  care  he  takes  to  defend  the 
Catholicism  of  the  past  from  the  charges 
urged  against  it,  and  to  vindicate  its  share 
in  some  of  the  happier  events  of  European 
history.  Thus,  in  his  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  Sicily,  in  April, 
1882,  he  explains  the  principles  of  law 
and  policy  on  which  the  popes  acted  «in 
calling  Charles  of  Anjou  to  the  throne  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  argues  that,  in  spite 
of  the  accusations  made  against  them  in 
newspapers  and  elsewhere  at  the  time  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  anniversary,  they 
were  not  to  blame  either  for  their  conduct 
respecting  Sicily,  or  for  the  massacre 
which  ensued  and  which  freed  the  island 
from  the  Angevin  dominion  only  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  Aragonese.  In  making  this 
defence,  he  admits  an  historical  criterion 
not  often  accepted  by  a  pope.  "  It  would 
be  a  great  mistake,"  he  says,  "  if,  in  judg- 
ing of  things  which  happened  six  cen- 
turies ago,  we  were  never  to  turn  our 
thoughts  away  from  our  own  times  and 
manners.  Rather  we  must  look  at  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  those  days,  and 
bear  in  mind  especially  the  law  of  nations 
as  it  was  then." 

In  the  same  way  the  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  deliverance  of  Vienna, 
on  September  12,  1883,  gave  occasion  to  a 
letter  addressed  on  August  30  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Vienna,  pointing  out  the 
important  part  played  by  the  papacy  in 
that  great  event,  to  which  it  is  undoubt- 
edly due  that  Christianity  was  not  crushed 
by  Mohammedanism  in  central  Europe, 
and  that  the  Moslem  power  was  not  only 
arrested  in  its  advance,  but  was  driven 
back  and  began  to  decline.  He  attributes 
to  Pope  Innocent  XI.  the  alliance  con- 
cluded between  the  emperor  Leopold  and 
John  Sobieski,  and  describes  him  as 
having  also  in  great  part  furnished  the 
necessaries  of  war,  encouraged  the  timid, 
obtained  by  his  prayers  the  divine  as- 
sistance, and  finally  not  only  secured  but 
augmented  the  fruits  of  the  victory. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  from  his  own  historical 
studies  that  the  wish  has  sprung  up  to 
see  researches  of  the  same  kind  pursued 
by  others.  It  seems  to  h-im  that  history, 
better  understood,  might  help  to  revive 
the  credit  of  the  papacy,  and  to  dispel  the 
prejudices  raised  against  it  by  some  writ- 
ers both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  This 
idea  is  the  motive  of  his  letter  of  August 
18,  1883,  to  the  cardinals  De  Luca,  Pitra, 
and  Hergenrother,  In  this  letter  he  pro- 
poses  to  turn  the  course  of  written  his- 
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tory,  which  at  present,  he  says,  looks  like 
"a  conspiracy  of  men  against  the  truth." 
He  quotes,  as  proof  of  this  conspiracy, 
the  calumnies  to  which  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers anniversary  at  Palermo,  and  the  Ar- 
nold of  Brescia  anniversary  at  Brescia 
had  jyiven  occasion  ;  and  says  it  is  a  main 
object  with  these  men  "to  render  the 
Church  suspected  and  the  pontiffs  odious  ; 
whereas,  if  the  truth  were  known  and 
uttered,  it  would  be  seen  that  Europe  is 
indebted  to  them  for  many  benefits." 
Therefore,  in  order  that  history  may  be 
brought  back  to  its  true  purpose,  and 
freed  from  party  spirit  —  in  order  that,  as 
he  expresses  himself,  in  the  words  of  a 
Latin  author,  "there  may  be  nothing  false 
which  it  dares  to  say  nor  true  which  it 
dares  not,  nor  any  suspicion  either  of 
favor  or  animosity"* — he  announces 
that  he  has  already  (in  the  motu-proprio 
of  the  9th  of  September,  1878)  ordered 
that  the  papal  archives  should  be  utilized 
as  far  as  possible  to  promote  religion  and 
good  discipline,  and  now  he  adds  that  the 
treasures  of  the  Vatican  library  —  such  of 
them  as  may  be  useful  for  the  compiling 
of  historical  works  —  shall  be  placed  at 
the  service  of  any  who  may  wish  to  un- 
dertake such  tasks. t  Nevertheless  he 
does  not  leave  them  quite  without  guid- 
ance in  their  work.  He  wishes  the  three 
cardinals  to  take  to  them  learned  men, 
practised  in  history  and  in  the  art  of 
writing,  to  each  of  whom  they  should 
assign,  according  to  his  peculiar  ability,  a 
subject  to  treat  of.  He  has  no  doubt 
that,  by  the  authority  of  their  office  and 
the  reputation  of  their  merits,  they  will  be 
able  successfully  to  do  this  ;  and  he  re- 
serves it  to  himself  to  determine  what 
rules  the  students  are  to  observe. 

IX. 

So  far,  I  have  been  describing  the  ideal 
pontiff  —  the  pontiff  moving  in  a  world  of 
principles  and  ideas,  and  exercising  over 
a  devoted  clergy  and  laity  an  ample,  peace- 
ful, secure,  and  uncontested  authority. 
But  now  I  must  regard  him  from  quite 
another  side,  amidst  the  clash  of  facts 
and  things,  amidst  the  war  of  tendencies 
opposed  to  his  and  to  those  of  the  Church 
in  the  life  of  secular  society.  Several 
times  already,  in  the  writings  I  have 
quoted,  it  has  been  seen  that  to  the  pope 
himself  this  conflict  appears  a  serious  and 

*  "  Primam  esse  historiae  legem,  ne  quid  falsi  dicere 
audeat ;  deinde  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat:  ne  qua  sus- 
picio  gratias  sit  in  scribendo,  ne  qua  simultatis." 

t  "  Decernimus,  ut  adornandis  operibus  historicis, 
quas  diximus,  opportuna  ex  Bibliotheca  nostra  Vaticana 
pateat  supellex." 


even  a  threatening  one.  As  long  ago  as 
his  first  allocution  to  the  cardinals,  he 
spoke  'of  the  great  affliction  caused  him 
by  the  hard  conditions  which  now  every- 
where press,  not  only  on  society  gener- 
ally, but  even  on  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  especially  on  the  Holy  See,  which, 
despoiled  by  violence  of  its  temporal  do- 
minion, has  now  been  brought  to  this, 
that  it  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  full,  free, 
and  undictated  exercise  of  its  powers. 

It  is  clear  from  these  words  that,  from 
the  very  first  days  of  his  pontificate,  the 
views  expressed  by  Leo  XIII.  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  temporal  power  for  secur- 
ing the  independent  exercise  of  the  su- 
preme spiritual  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  also  as  to  the  means  by  which  she 
had  been  deprived  of  it,  were  identical 
with  those  of  Pius  IX.;  and  if  his  lan- 
guage is,  to  begin  with,  somewhat  less 
hot  and  harsh,  we  shall  find  it,  little  by 
little,  become  quite  as  much  so.  Now 
this  conviction  is  the  pivot  of  the  pope's 
whole  policy  with  regard  to  Italy;  and  so 
long  as  it  is  so,  that  policy  cannot  but 
remain  obstinately  hostile.  In  explaining 
the  relations  of  Leo  XIII.  with  the  differ- 
ent States  of  Europe,  it  is  with  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  that  I  might  naturally  begin. 
But  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  last.  For, 
by  studying  first  of  all  his  policy  with 
regard  to  those  other  States  with  which 
the  Church  was,  or  has  since  come  to  be, 
in  disagreement,  we  shall  readily  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  liis  object  has  been 
to  reconcile  the  Church  with  them,  in 
order  that,  remaining  at  strife  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  only,  he  might  obtain 
their  countenance  and  aid  in  settling  the 
controversy  in  the  manner  most  useful 
and  acceptable  to  the  papacy.  And  it 
will  at  the  same  time  become  clear  why 
and  how  it  is  that  this  policy  has  not 
succeeded. 

X. 

When  Leo  XIII.  ascended  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter,  Prince  Bismarck  had  already 
begun  to  foresee  that  it  might  perhaps  be 
desirable  to  make  some  change  in  the 
policy  which  for  five  years  he  had  been 
pursuing  in  respect  of  the  German  Catho- 
lics. It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  inclina- 
tion, which  was  originally  due  to  the 
difficulties  attending  his  internal  policy, 
was  aided  by  the  attitude  which  Leo  XIII. 
assumed  from  the  first  towards  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  No  sooner  was  he  elected 
pope,  than  he  announced  the  fact  to  the 
emperor  (February  20,  1878)  in  words 
worthy  of  Benedict  XIV.     He  appealed 
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to  the  emperor's  mas^nanimity  to  restore 
peace  and  repose  of  conscience  to  so 
large  a  body  of  his  subjects;  remindino; 
these,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  religion 
itself  commanded  them  to  reverence  and 
obey  their  prince;  and  praying  God  to 
unite  the  monarch  to  himself  in  the  bonds 
of  perfect  Christian  charity.  The  em- 
peror replied  on  March  24,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  countersigned  the  reply;  but 
he  only  insisted  on  the  obedience  due 
from  Catholics  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
and  congratulated  himself  on  the  pope's 
recognition  and  inculcation  of  this  duty. 
There  was  some  ambiguity  in  this;  and 
the  pope  endeavored  to  dispel  it  in  a  reply 
of  his,  dated  April  11,  which  has  not  been 
published,  but  the  sense  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  answer  made  on  June 
10  by  the  crown  prince,  who  was  then 
acting  for  the  emperor  during  his  illness. 
The  pope  must  have  hazarded  the  obser- 
vation that  some  alterations  must  never- 
theless be  made  in  the  laws,  unless  the 
obedience  of  Catholics  was  to  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  abnegation  of  their  own  con- 
sciences ;  for  the  prince  replies  that,  as 
to  the  desire  expressed  by  his  Holiness  to 
change  the  laws  and  constitution  of  Prus- 
sia in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  no  monarch 
of  Prussia  could  ever  have  consented  to 
it,  "since  the  independence  of  the  mon- 
archy, the  keeping  of  which  is  now  for 
the  moment  committed  to  me,  as  the  heir 
of  my  ancestors,  and  as  a  duty  to  my 
country,  must  suffer  loss  if  the  freedom 
of  its  legislation  were  subjected  to  any 
power  external  to  itself."  Then,  setting 
aside  any  attempt  at  an  understanding  on 
the  question  of  principle,  the  prince  offers 
to  treat  the  immediate  difficulty  in  a  pa- 
cific and  conciliatory  spirit.  There  is 
here,  as  yet,  no  clear  and  sound  basis  laid 
down  for  negotiations  ;  but  there  is  that 
softening  of  temper  between  the  two  dis- 
putants which  is  the  best  preparation  for 
a  favorable  change  in  their  relations. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  time  for  an  effective 
change  in  them  had  really  come  when,  on 
July  27  of  the  same  year,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  Nuncio  Masella  had  ar- 
rived at  Kissingen  two  days  after  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  that  they  had  been  confer- 
ring together.  But  this  exchange  of  views 
appears  to  have  come  to  nothing,  except- 
ing that  Prince  Bismarck  went  away  with 
the  impression  that  Cardinal  Franchi,  the 
secretary  of  state,  was  disposed  to  make 
important  concessions,  and  that  the  court 
of  Rome  would  have  considered  renewal 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  to  be  of  a  para- 


mount importance.  Cardinal  Franchi, 
however,  died  soon  after;  and  it  was  felt 
that  in  him  the  pope  had  lost  his  best 
adviser,  and  that  no  other  man  of  so  large 
a  spirit,  and  of  such  reliable  experience, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals. Certainly  Cardinal  Lorenzo  Nina, 
who  succeeded  him  in  office,  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  him;  and  though  the 
pope,  in  giving  him  his  instructions  and 
explaining  his  own  ideas  in  a  letter  of 
August  27,  commended  to  him  in  noble 
words,  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
Church,  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
the  noble  German  nation,  the  work  does 
not  seem  to  have  progressed  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  secretary  of  state. 

But  now  a  fresh  and  favoring  wind  set 
in  from  another  quarter.  The  German 
elections  of  July  30  had  sent  up  to  the 
Chamber  in  much  larger  numbers  than 
before  the  representatives  of  Catholic 
views.  The  financial  proposals  of  Prince 
Bismarck  were  alienating  from  him  the 
National  Liberal  party,  on  whom  he  had 
hitherto  depended,  so  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  support  elsewhere.  It  was 
impossible  to  carry  his  point  without  the 
aid  of  a  majority,  of  which  the  Conserva- 
tives of  the  Centre  formed  the  backbone. 
In  July,  1879,  Herr  Falk,  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  worship,  who  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  Cultiirkajnpf,  was 
dismissed,  and  Herr  Puttkammer  ap- 
pointed in  his  place — Prince  Bismarck 
announcing  that  he  was  to  spin  the  same 
thread,  only  a  little  finer;  but  before  long 
it  was  found  that  it  would  be  time  to  spin 
another  thread  altogether. 

Still,  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  an  un- 
derstanding was  great.  In  the  autumn, 
Cardinal  Jacobini  had  an  interview  with 
Prince  Bismarck  at  Gastein,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ineffectual.  It  was 
Leo  himself  who,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
in  his  letter  of  February  24,  1880,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  said  the  first  plain 
word  ;  he  had  conceded  that  the  names  of 
the  priests  called  by  the  bishops  to  the 
cure  of  souls  should  be  notified  to  the 
government.*  Yet,  even  with  this,  the 
negotiations  which  from  March  to  May  of 
the  year  1880  were  going  on  at  Vienna 
between  the  Prince  of  Reuss  and  Cardi- 
nal Jacobini  came  to  nothing.  We  hardly 
know  why,  for  the  Prussian  government 
has    said    very    little,    and    the    court    of 

*  "  Nos  hujus  concordiae  maturandse  causa  passuros 
ut  Borussico  Gubernio  ante  c^nonicam  institutionem 
nomina  exhibeantur  sacerdotum  illorum  quos  ordinarii 
diocesium  ad  gerendam  animorum  curam  in  partem 
suas  sollicitudinis  vocant." 
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Rome  has  not  opened  its  lips.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  the  prince  most  looked 
for  from  an  agreement  with  the  pope  was, 
that  the  Centre  or  Catholic  party  in  the 
Chamber  should  second  and  support  him 
in  everything;  and  on  this  point  the  pope 
neither  would,  nor  indeed  could,  make 
any  promises.  Prince  Bismarck,  however, 
was  persuaded  he  could  ;  and  if  he  could 
not,  wiiat,  asked  Prince  Hohenlohe  in  his 
name,  in  a  letter  of  May  5,  was  the  good 
of  an  agreement  with  the  pope  ? 

Yet,  even  apart  from  any  such  agree- 
ment, the  Prussian  legislature  was  con- 
strained to  advance  by  itself  along  the 
path  on  which  the  exigencies  of  its  own 
internal  policy  had  induced  it  to  enter. 
Of  this  the  two  laws  of  July  14,  1880,  and 
May  20,  1882,  gave  ample  proof,  the  gov- 
ernment asking  and  obtaining  the  power 
to  use  some  leniency  in  the  application  of 
the  severe  laws  of  1873  and  1874.  Early 
in  1882  the  proposals  of  Herr  Windthorst, 
the  leader  of  the  Centre  in  the  Prussian 
Chamber,  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
May  II,  1873,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  should  he  permitted,  and  the 
law  for  the  sequestration  of  revenues 
{Sperrgesetz)  repealed,  had  indeed  been 
thrown  out;  but  by  the  law  passed  in 
May  the  government  obtained  leave  to 
remit  the  penalties  attaching  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  documents  by  priests  not 
qualified  by  law.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  its  own  necessi- 
ties, and  of  the  change  in  public  opinion, 
that  the  government  had  been  led  to 
pacify  the  Catholics,  and  to  meet,  to  some 
extent,  the  wishes  of  the  pope.  Another 
proposal  of  Herr  Windthorst  had  in  fact 
been  triumphantly  carried  in  the  Imperial 
Chamber  in  January  of  the  same  year  ;  the 
Chamber  deciding  that  the  ferocious  laws 
of  May  4,  1874,  by  which  priests  who  had 
infringed  the  decrees  issued  against  them 
were  condemned  to  banishment  or  impris- 
onment, ought  to  be  abrogated. 

In  the  Prussian  Parliament,  on  the  14th 
of  that  same  January,  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
after  expressing  his  great  encouragement 
and  satisfaction  that  the  law  of  July  14, 
1880,  had  made  it  possible  to  restore  a 
regular  order  of  things  in  many  parishes 
and  dioceses,  had  added  :  "  The  friendly 
relations  in  which  we  find  ourselves  with 
the  present  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
place  us  in  a  position  to  take  into  account 
the  requirements  of  public  affairs,  and  to 
re-establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
court  of  Rome."  These  relations  had 
been  interrupted  ever  since    1872,  when 


Pius  IX.  had  refused  to  accept  Cardinal 
Hohenlohe  as  ambassador. 

The'new  ambassador,  Herr  Schlozer,  a 
man  of  great  tact  and  ability,  arrived  in 
Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

This  time,  also,  the  declaration  made 
by  the  emperor,  that  he  congratulated 
himself  and  the  country  on  the  renewal 
of  relations  with  Rome,  gave  occasion  for 
another  letter  from  the  pope,  dated  De- 
cember 3,  1882.  He  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  the  ever  surer  advance  towards 
a  peace  between  the  empire  and  the 
Church,  which  was  his  most  ardent  desire. 
To  which  the  emperor  replied,  asking  this 
only  of  the  pope  —  the  notification  of 
eeclesiastical  appointments  to  the  govern- 
ment. And  the  pope,  in  return,  on  Jan- 
uary 30,  1883,  delivered  himself  in  these 
words :  — 

Your  Majesty, — 

The  letter  which  your  Imperial  and  Royal 
Majesty  transmitted  to  us  in  December  last  by 
the  hands  of  Herr  Schlozer,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Prussia 
to  the  Holy  See,  confirmed  in  us  the  long- 
cherished  hope  of  seeing  the  religious  ques- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  solved  by  a 
complete  accord.  The  august  speech  of  your 
Majesty  showing  a  readiness  to  put  your  hand 
to  a  revision  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lation, enables  us  to  discern  at  no  great  dis- 
tance the  conclusion  of  this  agreement.  For 
such  favorable  dispositions  we  assure  your 
Majesty  of  our  gratitude  and  satisfaction. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  we  have  caused  a  note 
to  be  written  by  our  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
State  to  Herr  Schlozer,  which  we  believe  to 
have  been  already  brought  under  the  consid- 
eration of  your  Majesty's  Government.  In  it 
we  have  desired  that  renewed  assurances  should 
be  given  of  our  firm  determination,  already 
several  times  expressed,  to  allow  the  notifica- 
tion by  the  bishops  of  the  titular  clergy  who 
are  to  be  nominated  to  parochial  benefices. 
And  in  order  to  meet  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
views  and  wishes  of  your  Majesty,  we  have 
also  professed  our  willingness  not  to  await  the 
complete  revision  of  the  existing  laws  lr)efore 
providing  the  required  notification  in  the  case 
of  the  parishes  now  vacant. 

We  have  at  the  same  time  requested  a  modi- 
fication of  the  laws  which  at  present  restrict 
the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  and 
functions  vand  the  instruction  and  education  of 
the  clergy,  since  we  believe  such  modifications 
indispensable  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  bishops 
should  have  the  power  to  instruct  the  ministers 
of  religion,  and  to  form  them  under  their  own 
eye  and  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  and 
spirit  of  the  said  Church.  Less  than  this  the 
State  itself  could  not  ask  for  its  own  func- 
tionaries. 

Equally  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church 
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is  a  reasonable  liberty  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  functions  for  the 
good  of  souls.  It  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
new  titularies  to  be  nominated  to  the  parishes, 
if  they  were  afterwards  to  find  themselves  pre- 
vented from  acting  in  conformity  with  the  ob- 
ligations imposed  upon  them  by  the  pastoral 
office. 

An  agreement  being  once  established  on 
these  points,  it  will  be  easy,  by  the  aid  of 
mutual  good-will,  to  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  other  conditions  necessary  to  a  true 
and  durable  peace,  which  is  the  final  aim  of 
our  common  wishes. 

Meanwhile  we  pray  your  Majesty  to  accept 
the   assurance   of   our  unceasing  and  fervent 
aspirations  for  the  full  prosperity  of  your  Maj- 
esty and  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  family. 
From  the  Vatican,  January  30,  1883. 
Leo  pp.  XIIL 

To  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesty, 
William  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
King  of  Prussia. 

The  Prussian  government  took  yet  a 
further  step  in  the  direction  thus  indi- 
cated by  the  pope  ;  but  they  preferred  to 
do  so  by  an  independent  act  of  their  own 
legislature,  and  not  by  means  of  a  con- 
cordat with  Rome.  A  bill  was  introduced 
on  June  5,  1883,  and  passed,  in  July,  with 
modifications  which  gave  it  a  still  more 
liberal  character.  By  this  law  the  spir- 
itual authorities  were  released  from  the 
necessity  of  designating  the  candidate  for 
a  spiritual  office,  and  the  State  at  the 
same  time  surrendered  its  right  of  refusal 
in  all  cases  of  institution  to  a  cure  of 
souls  where  the  titulary  could  be  recalled 
at  pleasure  {ad nitiiim)^  or  in  the  case  of 
coadjutors  and  supplies;  the  powers  of 
the  royal  tribunal  for  ecclesiastical  affairs 
w^ere  curtailed  ;  and  some  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  former  legislation  on 
the  exercise  of  purely  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions were  removed. 

But, it  probably  did  not  please  the  court 
of  Rome  that  the  Prussian  government 
should  have  proceeded  by  way  of  legisla- 
tion, and  not  by  way  of  concordat.  At 
any  rate,  be  the  reasons  what  they  may  — 
and  what  they  are  is  not  so  very  clear  — 
this  law  of  1883  has  not  been  regarded  by 
the  papal  court  as  putting  an  end  to  the 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prussian 
government  does  not  seem  disposed  to  go 
any  further,  and  steadily  resists  the  rising 
demands  of  the  Centre,  who  wish  to  em- 
body in  the  Prussian  Constitution  the 
articles  which  assured  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  to  other  Christian  Churches, 
perfect  independence  of  life  and  organiza- 
tion, and  the  repeal  of  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  Culturkampf  which  has 


now  struck  its  last  stroke.  Leo  XIII., 
therefore,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing that  firm  peace  vvith  Germany 
which  was  the  basis  of  his  intended 
policy;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  less  easy  for 
him  to  secure  it  now  than  it  was  two  or 
three  years  ago.  For,  two  or  three  years 
ago.  Prince  Bismarck  was  not  quite  at 
ease  either  as  to  the  foreign  or  the  inter- 
nal policy  of  Italy;  while  at  the  present 
moment  he  is  absolutely  content  with  the 
former,  which  he  has  brought  completely 
under  his  yoke,  and  from  the  latter  he 
has  nothing  just  now  to  fear.  German 
diplomacy  has  many  times  oscillated  be- 
tween the  papacy  and  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  approaching  the  one  as  it  receded 
from  the  other,  and  leaning  to  this  side  or 
that  according  to  the  needs  and  opportu- 
nities of  the  moment,  and  according  to 
the  impression  intended  to  be  produced 
on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other. 

XI. 

But  if  Germany,  even  before  the  eleva- 
tion of  Leo  XI 1 1.,  had  entered  on  a  course 
which  might,  sooner  or  later,  have  led  to 
some  sort  of  peace  or  truce  with  Rome, 
France  had  started  off  in  quite  an  oppo- 
site direction.  The  kind  oicoup  ifdtat  by 
which  Marshal  MacMahon  had,  on  May 
16,  1877,  dismissed  the  Jules  Simon  min- 
istry, and  called  the  Due  de  Broglie  to 
form  a  new  one,  had  been  reversed  by  the 
elections  of  October  14  and  28.  On  No- 
vember 13,  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  had 
compelled  the  Conservative  Cabinet  to 
resign.  The  "ministry  of  affairs"  which 
succeeded  it  on  the  23rd  scarcely  held  out 
a  month;  and,  much  against  his  will,  the 
marshal  had  at  last  to  accept  a  ministry 
composed  of  deputies  and  senators  of  the 
Left,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Dufaure. 
His  policy  had  had  a  precisely  opposite 
effect  to  what  he  had  intended;  it  had 
only  increased  the  violence  of  the  move- 
ment it  was  intended  to  restrain.  This 
movement,  which  he  had  hoped  to  check, 
and  which  he  now  found  stronger  than 
himself,  sprang  from  the  determination  to 
maintain  the  republic,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  combat  the  influence  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  which  was  believed  to  be  alto- 
gether hostile  to  it.  In  fact,  thfe  vote  of 
May  4,  which  had  led  to  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Jules  Simon  and  the  events  which  fol- 
lowed, had  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  in  the  Chamber  that  the  govern- 
ment must  prepare  to  use  all  the  powers 
of  the  law  against  the  intrigues  of  the 
Clericals,  who  were  imperilling  the  peace 
of  the  country  at  home  and  abroad.    Jules 
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Simon,  in  the  debate  which  preceded  the 
vote,  had  spoken  of  the  pope's  *'  captivity  " 
in  the  Vaticar\  as  an  exaggeration  and  a 
falsehood,  and  it  was  this  expression  in 
particular  wliich  had  stirred  up  the  anger 
of  the  marshal,  and  of  the  Conservatives 
and  Clericals  who  were  misleading  him. 
They  little  guessed  how  much  worse 
things  were  in  store  for  them  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  Jules  Simon. 

Meanwhile  the  Dufaure  ministry  could 
not  maintain  itself  without  going  further 
with  the  current  than  the  marshal  either 
could  or  would  go.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  XI IL  (1878),  it  held 
on  as  best  it  might.  But  the  elections  to 
the  Senate  on  January  5,  1879,  were  even 
more  favorable  to  the  Republicans  than 
they  themselves  had  hoped,  and  this 
turned  the  scale.  On  the  30th  of  the 
same  month  the  marshal  resigned,  rather 
than  assent  to  the  decrees  relating  to  the 
army  commands,  which  M.  Dufaure,  in 
order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  majority, 
presentedto  him.  He  was  succeeded  the 
same  day  by  M.  Jules  Grdvy,  who  dis- 
missed M.  Dufaure,  and  chose  his  first 
ministry  from  the  Left  Centre,  with  M. 
Waddington  as  president,  and  M.  Jules 
Ferry  as  minister  of  public  institutions. 
With  M.  Ferry  the  war  against  clerical 
influence  really  began.  So  early  as  iMay 
3,  he  proposed  a  law  depriving  the  Catholic 
universities  of  the  most  important  privi- 
leges granted  them  by  the  law  of  July  12, 
1875,  by  which  they  were  created  ;  and  on 
May  20  he  brought  in  another,  which,  by 
determining  the  certificates  of  compe- 
tency required  from  elementary  teachers, 
suppressed  the  right  of  the  bishops  to 
issue  letters  of  obedience,  conferring  the 
faculty  of  teaching  on  the  religious  orders. 
Retaining  his  place  in  M.  Freycinet's 
Cabinet,  which  succeeded  that  of  M.  Wad- 
dington on  December  29,  M.  Ferry  found 
it  necessary  to  provide  some  new  gratifi- 
cation for  the  anti-clerical  spirit ;  for  the 
Freycinet  ministry  was  a  farther  conces- 
sion, a  farther  retreat  before  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Republican  party,  who  were 
growing  more  and  more  masterful  and 
importunate  ;  and,  in  France  especially, 
the  more  progressive  you  are,  or  profess 
to  be,  the  more  you  show  the  force  of 
your  convictions  by  wreaking  them  on  the 
priests  and  the  monks.  On  the  other 
hand,  French  ministers,  in  order  to  stem 
the  tide  of  opposition,  find  it  convenient 
first  of  all  to  throw  overboard  the  priests 
and  the  monks,  hoping  thus  to  avoid 
severer  shocks.  Accordingly,  on  March 
29,    1880,   began  the  issuing  of    decrees 


against  the  non-authorized  orders,  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 

Leo  XIIL,  in  a  letter  of  October  22  of 
the  same  year  to  Cardinal  Guibert,  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  gives  an  account  of  what 
he  had  done  to  avert  the  storm.  He 
praises  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
archbishop  and  the  other  French  prelates 
to  the  decrees  of  the  government,  and 
states  that  he  has  already,  through  his 
nuncio,  repeatedly  remonstrated  against 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jesuits  —  "men 
whose  charity,  learning,  and  peculiar  care 
for  the  education  of  the  young  the  Apos- 
tolic See  has  long  known  and  justly  es- 
teemed." Remonstrance  being  useless, 
he  had  permitted  the  members  of  the 
confraternities  to  make  the  declaration  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken  ;  but  the 
permission  had  availed  nothing,  and  the 
government  had  persisted  in  its  design. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  execution  of  these 
decrees,  which  was  not  effected  without 
opposition  and  violence,  had  led  to  the  fall' 
of  the  Freycinet  ministry  in  September; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  a  new  min- 
istry was  formed,  of  which  M.  Ferry 
himself  became  chief,  retaining  the  port- 
folio of  public  instruction  ;  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decrees  against  the  other 
unauthorized  orders  was  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  pope  admitted  that  he 
expected  worse  things  still.  "  Mean- 
while," he  concludes,  "though  the  war 
rages  furiously,  and  fiercer  struggles  are 
before  us,  it  is  our  office  to  defend  every- 
where, with  an  invincible  steadfastness  of 
constancy,  the  institutions  of  the  Church, 
and  to  maintain  with  a  lofty  and  intrepid 
spirit  the  rights  committed  to  our  trust." 

The  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  war 
went  on,  and  grew  fiercer  as  it  went.  In 
France  no  one  thinks  of  giving  up  a  strug- 
gle till  its  very  extravagances  have  at  last 
produced  a  reaction.  But  what  good 
offices  in  particular  the  pope  has  rendered 
to  moderate  or  compose  these  animosities 
is  not  precisely  known.  In  June  of  this 
year  he  wrote  at  great  length  to  President 
Grdvy,  who  replied  very  briefly,  prefer- 
ring, apparently,  to  keep  out  of  a  dispute 
which  it  belonged  to  his  responsible  min- 
isters to  deal  with  and  decide.  In  an 
encyclical  to  the  French  bishops  on  the 
8th  of  that  month,  the  pope  refers  to  this 
letter,  in  which  he  had  deplored  "all 
those  occurrences  in  France  which  tend 
to  prejudice  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  to 
impair  the  rights  of  the  Church."  Still,, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  the  encyclical 
itself  that  he  sees  no  way  to  avert  this 
injury   or  to  recover   these  rights.     The 
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encyclical  contents  itself  with  general  ex- 
pressions and  exhortations,  He  is  anx- 
ious that  the  accord  between  Church  and 
State  in  France  should  continue  at  least 
de  jure.  His  tone  is  extremely  temper- 
ate, and  he  counsels  prudence.  "  It  was 
a  wise  decision,"  he  says,  '*  to  make  that 
agreement,  and  it  was  the  work  of  a  man 
who  well  knew  how  best  to, provide  for 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Wherefore, 
even  were  other  reasons  wanting,  this 
motive  alone,  which  then  (in  the  time  of 
the  first  consul  Napoleon)  impelled  us 
to  make  terms  of  peace,  should  now  impel 
us  to  maintain  them.  For  the  public 
mind  being  everywhere  inflamed  with  the 
desire  of  new  things,  in  so  uncertain  a 
prospect  of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  rash 
and  perilous  thing  to  sow  new  seeds  of 
discord  between  the  two  powers,  and  to 
interpose  obstacles  which  must  hinder  or 
retard  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Church." 

It  certainly  would ;  but  these  seeds  of 
discord  which  the  pope  refrains  from 
scattering  are  being  scattered  by  others  in 
his  stead  ;  and  while  the  pope  feels  him- 
self compelled  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
others  are  rushing  to  the  onset.  His 
words  have  an  accent  of  timidity  and  em- 
barrassment. He  fears  and  shuns  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  ;  and  the 
evidence  that  the  old  paths  are  closing  up 
is  not  enough  to  urge  him  to  strike  boldly 
out  into  a  new  one. 

XII. 

Yet  this  encyclical  also  shows  that 
there  is  just  now  a  truce  between  the 
French  government  and  the  papal  court. 
And  no  wonder.  So  long  as  the  country 
continues  to  be  governed  by  a  group  of 
reasonable  men,  they  will  always  know 
how  to  value  the  support  which  the  clergy 
can  giye  them  at  home,  and  also  the  help 
which  their  policy  may  obtain  from 
Catholicism  in  those  African  and  Asiatic 
regions  in  which,  while  forbidden  to  act 
in  Europe,  France  is  trying  to  extend  her 
influence  and  dominion.  The  Republi- 
cans who  are  now  in  power,  and  who 
during  these  last  years  have  committed  so 
many  sins  against  the  Roman  Church, 
now  find  themselves  menaced  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  If,  to  ingra- 
tiate themselves  with  the  one  party,  they 
have  dissolved  communities,  deprived 
parish  priests,  taken  away  the  catechism 
from  the  schools,  and  so  forth,  they  now 
feel  it  necessary  to  soothe  the  anger  of 
the  other  side,  so  that,  if  they  cannot  be 
friends   and  allies,  they  may  at  least  be 


not  quite  such  bitter  enemies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clergy  have  no  great  faith 
in  the  more  moderate  Liberalism  of  the 
Orleanists  and  Bonapartists ;  they  re- 
member old  wounds  received  in  the 
house  of  these  friends  ;  and  if  they  could 
find  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  republic, 
they  would  resign  themselves,  in  the  hope 
of  better  times  and  sounder  conversions. 
And  thus,  while  M.  Ferry,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, seems  willing  to  stand  still  or 
even  draw  back,  the  pope  is  furthering 
these  favorable  dispositions  by  the  studied 
moderation  of  his  words  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  his  claims. 

In  Belgium,  on  the  contrary,  the  rela- 
tions broken  fn  1880  have  never  been 
resumed.*  Belgium  is  at  present  under 
just  such  a  government  as  the  Orleans 
government  would  be  in  France  —  a  gov- 
ernment of  moderate  Liberals:  and  this 
is  precisely  the  party  which  the  Church 
believes  to  be  most  steadily  hostile  to  her, 
and  with  which  she  is  least  ready  to  come 
to  an  understanding.  Every  one  remem- 
bers how,  when  the  ministry  introduced 
in  the  Belgian  Chamber  the  Law  of  July 
I  on  Elementary  Instruction  —  a  law  by 
which,  as  the  pope  observed  in  his  allocu- 
tion of  August  20,  great  offence  was  done 
to  the  doctrine  and  rights  of  the  Church 
—  the  Belgian  bishops  offered  a  strenuous 
opposition,  while  the  pope  appealed  to  the 
king.  Whereupon,  complains  the  pope, 
the  Belgian  ministry  requested  him  to 
censure  the  bishops  for  their  conduct, 
"and  to  blame  them  for  that  for  which 
they  were  rather  to  be  commended."  The 
pope  refused,  though  he  counselled  the 
bishops  to  use  moderation  ;  and  the  min- 
istry at  once  dismissed  his  nuncio. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  this  state  of  things 
will  be  altered  except  by  a  change  of 
parties  in  the  Belgian  government ;  and 
this  does  not  at  present  appear  very  im- 
probable. 

XIII. 

It  is  in  Russia  that  the  moderation  of 
the  pope  seems  likely  to  bear  the  most 
lasting  fruit.  On  the  twenty  fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  czar's  accession  to  the 
throne  (April  12,  1880),  the  pope  wrote  to 
him,  expressing  his  good  wishes  for  his 
prosperity,  which  he  trusted  God  would 
fulfil,  reminding  him  of  the  hardships  to 
which  Catholics  were  subjected  in  his 
dominions,  and   praying  God    to   inspire 

*  This  article,  it  will  be  seen,  was  written  before  the 
recent  elections  in  Belgium,  and  the  copsequent  pro- 
posal to  renew  diplomatic  intercourse  between  Belgium 
and  the  Vatican.  —  Ed. 
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him  with  better  counsels,  and  unite  him 
to  himself  in  perfect  charity;  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  point  out  that  "  the  Catholic 
religion,  in  virtue  of  its  very  office,  had 
always  endeavored  to  promote  the  spirit 
of  peace,  and  to  make  itself  the  guardian 
of  the  tranquillity  of  kingdoms  and  peo- 
ples." When  the  czar,  so  far  from  pros- 
pering, was  barbarously  murdered,  the 
pope,  in  his  encyclical  on  civil  govern- 
ment, raised  a  cry  of  horror.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  this  persistent  friendli- 
ness of  attitude  that,  without  any  formal 
re-establishment  of  peace  between  the 
empire  and  the  papacy,  their  mutual  rela- 
tions have  become  much  less  strained; 
and  the  pope  has  been  able  to  appoint 
several  bishops,  and  to  obtain  a  consider- 
able mitigation  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  that  schismatic  em- 
pire, and  more  particularly  in  Poland. 

XIV. 

From  this  review  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  papacy,  it  appears  on  the 
whole  that  while  Leo  XIII.  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  improve  them,  has  shown 
in  his  treatment  of  them  a  wary  and  pru- 
dent spirit,  and  has  brought  them  into  a 
somewhat  calmer  and  more  pacific  train, 
yet,  from  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the 
questions  to  be  solved,  from  the  nature  of 
the  influences  most  powerful  with  the 
various  governments,  and  from  the  ad- 
verse current  of  modern  ideas,  the  result 
has  hardly  corresponded  with  his  hopes 
and  endeavors.  But  of  all  the  external 
relations  of  the  Church,  by  far  the  most 
important  at  present  are  its  relations  with 
Rome  itself,  and  with  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  and  these  now  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

There  are  several  aspects  in  which  the 
pope's  conduct  with  regard  to  Italy  may 
be  viewed,  and  of  these  the  first  and  chief 
is  this  :  What  conception  does  he  form  to 
himself  of  the  position  in  which  the  Papacy 
has  been  placed  by  the  loss  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  and  by  the  transformation  of 
its  capital  into  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy?  Now  I  have  already  shown 
that  on  this  point  the  pope's  views  do  not 
diverge  in  the  very  least  from  those  of  his 
predecessor.  He  has  never  ceased  to 
repeat  what  he  said  in  his  first  allocution, 
that  the  spiritual  government  of  the 
Church  cannot  act  freely  without  the  co- 
existence of  a  State  of  which  it  must  be 
the  head.  Whether  this  State  was  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  before,  or  how  and 
within  what  limits  it  was  to  be  reconsti- 
tuted, he  has  never  explained ;  nor  yet  has 


he  ever  admitted  that  it  was  desirable  or 
desired  that  it  should  be  forcibly  restored 
by  foreign  arms.  He  appears  to  have  be- 
lieved that  such  a  result  ought  to  be  and 
could  be  brought  about  by  a  simple  change 
in  public  opinion,  and  he  has  used  all  his 
moral  influence  to  produce  this  change. 
He  even  thinks  that  a  better  acquaintance 
with  history  would  be  of  use,  in  leading 
Europe,  and  especially  Italy,  to  form  a 
more  favorable  judgment  of  the  temporal 
government  of  the  Papacy  than  has  hither- 
to been  formed  ;  and  that  the  recognition 
of  the  benefits  received  from  it  in  the  past 
would  stimulate  a  desire  to  resuscitate  it 
from  its  ashes  to  live  for  many  centuries. 
To  some  minds  these  expectations  may 
seem  so  illusory  that  they  may  hesitate  to 
accept  them  as  even  sincere.  I,  for  my 
part,  believe  them  to  be  as  sincere  as  they 
are  illusory.  They  are  natural  to  a  mind 
like  that  of  Leo  XI 1 1. 

Yet,  while  the  pope  has  never  swerved 
from  that  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the 
temporal  power  which  has  placed  him  in 
an  attitude  of  permanent  hostility  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  singular  gentleness  which  at  first 
marked  his  expressions  has  faded  out  of 
them,  and  they  have  become  gradually 
sharper  and  more  irritated.  The  reason 
of  this  change  of  tone  is  sad  enough. 

On  the  night  of  July  13,  1881,  the  body 
of  Pius  IX.  was  to  be  transferred,  in 
obedience  to  orders  left  by  him,  from  the 
Vatican  basilica  to  that  of  San  Lorenzo, 
where  it  was  to  be  buried.  The  removal 
was  effected  in  the  night,  without  pomp, 
and  by  arrangement  with  the  Italian 
police.  The  Italian  police  failed  in  their 
duty.  Less  from  ill-will,  no  doubt,  than 
for  want  of  the  necessary  precautions, 
they  allowed  a  mob  of  the  enemies  of  the 
late  pope  and  of  the  Church,  and  indeed 
of  religion  itself  —  amongst  whom  was  one 
deputy  —  to  follow  the  bier,  outraging  his 
memory  by  all  sorts  of  clamors,  and  even 
threatening  to  throw  his  body  into  the 
Tiber.  Further  than  this  the  disorder 
happily  did  not  go  ;  but  this  was  enough 
to  justify  Leo  XIII.  in  appealing  to  all 
the  Cabinets  of  Europe  ;  and  in  an  allocu- 
tion of  August  4  of  that  year  he  drew  from 
it  new  argument  for  deploring  the  position 
of  the  papacy. 

This  grievous  and  atrocious  outrage  [he 
says]  has  brought  the  deepest  sorrow  and  dis- 
tress upon  our  soul.  And  since  our  office 
constitutes  us  the  avenger  of  every  offence 
attempted  against  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
Pontificate  and  the  venerable  memory  of  our 
Predecessors,  we  solemnly  protest  before  you, 
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Venerable  Brethren,  against  these  deplorable 
excesses,  and  we  loudly  complain  of  this  wrong, 
of  which  the  whole  blame  falls  on  those  who 
failed  to  defend  either  the  claims  of  religion 
or  the  liberties  of  citizens  from  the  rage  of  the 
ungodly.  From  thisjalone  the  Catholic  world 
may  judge  what  security  remains  for  us  in 
Rome.  It  was  already  openly  known  that  we 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  painful  and  diffi- 
cult to  us,  and  in  many  ways  intolerable,  but 
the  recent  event  of  which  we  speak  has  made 
it  yet  more  plain  and  evident,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  demonstrated,  that  if  the  present 
state  of  things  is  bitter  to  us,  still  more  bitter 
must  be  the  fear  of  the  future.  For  if  the  re- 
moval of  the  ashes  of  Pius  IX  gave  occasion 
to  the  most  disgraceful  disorders,  and  to  a 
serious  tumult,  who  can  guarantee  that  the 
audacity  of  the  wicked  would  not  break  out 
into  the  same  excesses  if  they  should  see  us 
passing  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  our  dignity?  more  especially  if 
they  believed  themselves  to  have  just  grounds 
of  offence,  because  we,  constrained  by  our 
duty,  had  been  led  either  to  condemn  unjust 
laws  decreed  here  in  Rome,  or  to  reprobate 
the,  wickedness  of  some  other  public  act .'' 
Hence  it  is  more  than  ever  manifest  that  under 
present  circumstances  we  cannot  remain  in 
Rome  unless  as  prisoners  in  the  Vatican.  Nay, 
more  ;  whoever  gives  Ws  mind  to  certain  indi- 
cations which  appear  here  and  there,  and  con- 
siders withal  how  openly  the  opposing  factions 
have  conspired  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Catholic  name,  may  well  assure  himself  that 
more  pernicious  projects  are  being  matured, 
to  the  injury  of  Christ's  religion,  of  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  and  of  the  ancestral  faith  of 
the  Roman  people. 

Leo  XIII.,  therefore,  will  remain,  as  he 
has  hitherto  remained,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Vatican,  which  is  the  visible  protest  sud- 
denly resolved  upon  by  Pius  IX.  after  the 
entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Rome. 
And,  indeed,  a  pope  who  does  not  deter- 
mine to  renounce  this  attitude  within  the 
first  week  of  his  pontificate  will  never 
renounce  it  at  all,  such  are  the  influences, 
both  Italian  and  foreign,  which  close 
round  him  as  time  goes  on.  iMoreover, 
it  is  very  doubtful  what  sort  of  reception 
the  pope  would  now  meet  with  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  The  excessive  devotion 
of  some  would  be  be  sure  to  excite  the 
irritation  of  others,  and  the  two  parties 
would  come  certainly  to  insults,  and  prob- 
ably to  blows.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  the  Italian  government  is  not  sorry 
that  the  pope  does  not  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  Rome 
itself  the  majority  of  the  old  citizens  are 
adverse  to  the  pope.  On  the  contrary, 
the  municipal  elections,  in  which  the  pa- 
pal  court    does    not    forbid,    but    rather 
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advises  and  encourages  them  to  take  part, 
show  that  the  majority  are  unmistakably 
favorable  to  him,  and  the  religious  prin- 
ciple he  represents.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  be  going  too  far  to  conclude  that 
they  would  be  equally  contented  if  the 
present  order  of  things  were  altered;  it 
lias  already  created  too  many  interests 
which  are  bound  up  with  it.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  one  of  the  pope's  first  cares  is  to 
maintain  this  good-will  towards  himself  in 
Rome;  and  he  believes  that  the  only  way 
really  to  deprive  him  of  it  would  be  to 
alienate  the  Romans  from  the  Catholic 
faith.  Hence,  as  early  as  June  26,  1878, 
he  wrote  to  Cardinal  Lavalletta,  vicar- 
general  of  Rome,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  plots  which  were  being  laid  on  every 
side  against  that  faith. 

Here,  in  the  city  of  Rome  [he  said]  is  an 
unbridled  press,  and  journals  issued  for  the 
very  purpose  of  combating  the  faith  with 
sophistries  and  mockeries,  impugning  the 
sacred  interests  of  the  Church,  and  damaging 
her  authority;  here  Protestant  chapels,  raised 
by  the  gold  of  Bible  societies,  spring  up,  as.if 
to  insult  us,  in  the  most  populous  places  ;  here 
schools,  asylums,  and  refuges  stand  open  to 
inconsiderate  youth,  apparently  with  the  phil- 
anthropic purpose  of  caring  for  their  mental 
culture  and  material  wants,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  bringing  up  a  generation  hostile  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  And,  as  if  all  this  were 
not  enough,  those  who  by  the  duty  of  their 
office  were  bound  to  promote  the  true  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome,  have  lately  decreed 
the  banishment  of  the  Catholic  Catechism 
from  the  municipal  schools. 

These  words  are  enough  to  show  what 
grief  the  actual  condition  of  Rome  and 
the  liberty  of  worship  and  instruction  per- 
mitted by  the  Italian  government  are 
causing  in  the  heart  of  the  pontiff.  He 
sets  forth  at  length  the  gravity  of  these 
evils  in  his  opinion,  and  how  impossible 
it  is,  "  in  the  midst  of  this  people,  per- 
verted by  the  most  signal  treachery,  for 
the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  head  of 
the  faithful,  to  obtain  the  reverence  due 
to  his  supreme  authority,  to  fill  with  dig- 
nity his  august  seat,  and  to  attend  in  peace 
and  honor  to  the  duties  of  the  pontifical 
ministry."  Nor  does  he  confine  himself 
to  complaints.  He  charges  the  cardinal 
vicar  to  exert  himself  that  not  only  the 
parish  priests  may  redouble  their  Zealand 
diligence  in  the  teaching  of  the  catechism, 
but  that  new  and  effectual  means  may 
be  found  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  fault 
of  others.  He  calls  on  the  clergy  to 
rouse  themselves  ;  on  the  Catholic  asso- 
ciations to  come  to  their  aid  ;  on  the  laity 
to   help,   "under  the  superintendence  of 
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one  or  more  priests,"  in  teaching  the 
catechism ;  he  wishes  the  schools  and 
oratories  reinforced;  and  for  all  these 
purposes  he  promises  to  furnish  funds, 
"since  it  has  not  escaped  him  that  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  design  the  aid  of  material 
resources  will  be  required." 

To  these  subjects  he  has  since  repeat- 
edly recurred,  and  especially  to  that  of 
the  schools.  On  March  25,  1879,  '""^  nomi- 
nated a  commission  of  prelates  and  nobles 
to  take  the  direction  and  superintendence 
of  all  the  Catholic  schools  dependent  on 
the  pope,  "as  well  the  elementary  as 
those  in  which  primary  instruction  is  im- 
parted, without,  however,  making  any 
changes  in  the  persons  or  institutions  by 
which  they  are  at  present  governed;  and 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  common  centre  from 
which,  so  far  as  existing  circumstances 
admit,  all  may  receive  unity  and  in- 
crease." 

These  efforts  of  the  pope,  to  which  no 
obstruction  has  been  offered  by  the  Ital- 
ian legislature,  have  not  been  without 
effect.  The  schools  founded  or  aided  by 
his  means  have  drawn  away  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  scholars  from  the  secular 
schools  created  by  the  communal  law  ;  and 
these  communal  schools,  in  order  not  to 
be  quite  deserted,  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  parents  that  their  chil- 
dren shall  receive  a  sound  and  thorough 
religious  education.  As  to  the  spread  of 
the  opinions  of  the  various  Protestant 
sects  which  have  been  building  churches 
in  Rome,  it  never  was  likely  to  be  very 
rapid  or  extensive,  and  it  now  appears  to 
be  less  so  than  ever. 

"  While  the  pope  has  been  setting  him- 
self with  such  earnestness  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  number  of  his  sympa- 
thizers in  Rome,  he  has  endeavored  to 
revive  Catholic  opinion  in  other  parts  of 
Italy  by  means  of  Catholic  Associations, 
which  are  continually  being  formed  and 
which  have  received  his  warmest  encour- 
agement. The  pilgrimages  of  the  faithful 
to  Rome  have  been  another  means  of 
•confirming  the  loyalty  of  those  who  still 
adhere  to  him,  and  of  inviting  that  of 
others.  They  have  also  served  to  make 
it  plain  to  Europe  that  the  power  of  the 
papacy  is  not  quite  extinct  in  Italy.  Pil- 
grimages have  even  been  made  from 
other  European  countries  ;  and  they  will 
probably  continue  to  be  made,  since  Cath- 
olic agitators  seem  to  lay  great  stress  on 
them.  The  Italian  government  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  —  and  done  it 
successfully  —  to  provide  against  any 
breach  of  order;  and  no  pilgrim  can  com- 


plain of  having  been  ill  received  or  iU 
treated  on  account  of  his  opinions,  either 
in  Rome  or  in  any  other  Italian  city. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  these  pilgrimages,  in- 
stead of  producing  the  impression  ex- 
pected by  the  pope  and  his  court,  may 
rather  tend  to  convince  the  pilgrims  that 
the  Italian  government  in  Rome  is  not 
quite  such  a  monster  of  wickedness  as  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  countries  had 
led  them  to  suppose  ;  and  that  the  pope, 
whether  he  ever  goes  out  of  the  Vatican 
or  not,  is  somewhat  less-  oppressed  and 
unhappythan  they  had  imagined. 

Yet  Leo  XIII.  has  remained  as  stub- 
born as  Pius  IX.  in  forbidding  Catholics 
—  at  least  such  Catholics  as  trouble  them- 
selves about  his  advice  or  permission  —  to 
take  part  in  public  life  in  Italy,  either  in 
Parliament,  or  in  Parliamentary  elections. 
They  may  belong  to  the  administrative 
councils  of  communes  and  provinces  ;  but 
there  must  be  no  participation  in  acts 
which  might  compromise  them  with  the 
usurpation.  "  Neither  electors  nor 
elected  "  is  still  the  maxim  of  the  clerical 
party.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  judge 
how  far,  and  by  how  many,  this  rule  is 
really  followed  ;  because  in  Italy  the  num- 
ber of  electors  who  do  not  vote  amounts 
in  some  places  to  half,  and  in  others  to  a 
third,  of  those  on  the  register;  and  no 
one  is  in  a  position  to  say  how  many  of 
those  who  abstain  do  so  in  obedien<:e  to 
the  pope's  prohibition.  Enough,  that  the 
effect  of  the  papal  policy  has  been  to 
prevent  the  force  of  clerical  opinion  from 
making  itself  felt  in  the  deliberations  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  Cabinet;  so  that 
where  it  might  operate,  either  alone  or 
with  others,  to  make  the  views  and  inter- 
ests of  Catholicism  prevail  or  influence 
in  the  Legislature  or  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  policy  and  administration,  it  does 
not  act  at  all;  and  the  probability  is  that 
a  wider  and  wider  gulf  will  thus  open  be- 
tween the  guiding  principles  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  pope,  like  his  prede- 
cessor, shows  less  hostility  to  the  king 
than  to  the  kingdom.  Especially  at  the 
beginning,  he  showed  that  he  was  willing 
enough  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  Italy.  Pius  IX.  had 
placed  the  Quirinal  under  an  interdict, 
and  the  king  and  queen,  to  their  great 
inconvenience  —  and  more  particularly  to 
hers  —  were  consequently  obliged  to  go 
elsewhere  to  hear  mass.  Leo  XIII. 
removed  the  interdict.  Just  lately,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  government  having  ex- 
pressed a  wish  —  not   a  very  reasonable 
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one  —  to  place  the  tomb  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel II.  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Pantheon,  the 
pope  objected,  alleging  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement was  not  admissible  in  a 
church  ;  and  the  government  was  obliged 
to  submit,  and  to  content  itself  with  plac- 
ing the  tomb  in  a  side  chapel  indicated 
by  the  pope.  It  may  perhaps  seem 
strange  that  two  such  hostile  powers 
should  treat  each  other,  in  particular 
cases,  with  so  much  consideration  ;  but 
the  spirit  of  compromise  is  a  native  at- 
tribute of  the  Italian. 

The  present  pope,  while  protesting 
against  the  law  of  guarantees  as  one 
which,  in  his  opinion,  affords  a  very  in- 
sufBcient  guarantee,  if  any  at  all,  for  the 
independent  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
authority,  has  shown  just  this  spirit  of 
compromise,  reconciling  himself  with 
facts  in  a  way  his  predecessor  never  at- 
tempted to  do.  One  example  of  this 
practical  acquiescence  is  to  be  found  in 
the  jjwtu-proprio  of  May  25,  1882,  by 
which  he  instituted  the  Vatican  tribunals 
—  tribunals  competent  to  decide  all  con- 
troversies which  might  arise  either  be- 
tween the  pontifical  administration  and 
those  who  had  dealings  with  it,  or  within 
the  administration  itself,  as  to  the  rights 
of  those  who  composed  it.  The  Italian 
tribunals,  in  an  appeal  against  the  papal 
administration  brought  before  them  by 
one  of  its  employes,  made  the  mistake  of 
refusing  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  juris- 
diction created  by  the  pope  ;  but  while 
they  declined  to  recognize  his  jurisdic- 
tion, they  were  not  unaware  of  the  danger 
of  proving  the  validity  of  their  own  by 
pronouncing  a  sentence  which  would  have 
to  be  put  in  force  against  that  administra- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  according  to  a 
just  interpretation  of  the  law  of  guaran- 
tees, the  pope  has  not  exceeded  his  pow- 
ers, and  he  has  taken  the  only  means 
which  were  left  him  of  setting  his  own 
administration  in  order.  But  if  the  Italian 
government  itself  has  not,  on  the  whole, 
been  wanting  in  tact  and  prudence,  the 
tribunals,  by  their  nature,  have  ;  and  of 
this  the  Court  of  Cassation  in  Rome  has 
supplied  the  latest  instance  by  declaring 
the  revenues  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  subject  to  conversion  into 
public  funds.  Here  also  the  government 
has  made  a  mistake,  provoking  a  sentence 
which  cannot  seem  just  to  the  Catholic 
sentiment  of  Europe,  and  which  would 
subject  to  the  narrow  purposes  of  an 
Italian  legislature  a  revenue  derived  from 
world-wide  sources  and  destined  to  world- 
wide ends. 


XV. 


And  now,  at  last,  we  may  perhaps  ven- 
ture to  sum  up,  and  express  art  opinion 
on  these  six  years  of  pontifical  govern- 
ment. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Leo 
XIII.  should  abandon  any  Catholic  doc- 
trine or  practice.  If  his  mind  is  lofty 
enough  to  expatiate  in  the  thought  of  the 
deeper  and  more  intimate  relations  which 
exist  between  the  Church  and  society,  his 
spirit  is  so  humbly  pious  as  to  stoop  to 
prescribe  the  exact  ritual  with  which  the 
feasts  and  office  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  Mary  are  to  be  every- 
where celebrated,  to  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  the  proclamation  of  St.  Cyril  and 
St.  Methodius  as  saints  of  the  universal 
Church,  to  announce  a  jubilee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  staving  off  the  ills  by  which  the 
Church  is  threatened  or  oppressed,  to  re- 
call to  life  and  dignity  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  to  celebrate  even  more 
canonizations  than  his  predecessor  —  can- 
onizations, moreover,  of  persons  whose 
lives  do  not  rise  above  a  strictly  ascetic 
ideal,  and  who  appear,  when  judged  by 
any  but  the  most  purely  sacerdotal  stand- 
ard, to  have  been  of  no  practical  use  what- 
ever to  society,  nor  even  of  any  very  wide 
or  powerful  moral  influence.  In  the  same 
way,  he  has  not  departed,  in  his  relations 
with  the  various  States,  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  the  Church 
hitherto;  he  aims  at  securing  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  her  authority,  and  the  retention 
of  institutions  such  as  the  religious  con- 
fraternities, which  he  considers  necessary 
to  her  vigor  and  expansion.  In  renewing 
or  ameliorating  her  foreign  relations,  he 
follows  the  old  methods  of  the  Roman 
Church,  adapting  his  conduct  and  temper- 
ing his  principles  to  the  conditions  of  each 
State  in  particular.  And,  perhaps,  in  the 
matter  of  compromise  with  France,  with 
Germany,  or  with  Belgium,  he  would  go 
farther  than  he  has  done  if  he  were  alto- 
gether free  to  act  on  his  own  initiative. 
But  his  own  temper  is  more  moderate 
than  that  of  those  who  surround  him,  and 
very  much  more  moderate  than  that  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of  the  coun- 
tries in  question.  In  the  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1880,  to  the  French  clergy,  he  is 
evidently  defending  himself  from  the 
charge  of  having  conceded  too  much  in 
permitting  the  members  of  the  religious 
confraternities  to  make  the  declaration 
already  quoted  as  to  their  abstinence  from 
political  partisanship;  his  admonitions  to 
the   Irish   and    Belgian  clergy  show  the 
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same  spirit;  and  he  addresses  similar  ad- 
monitions to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Spain,* 
He  seems  sincerely  desirous  to  free  the 
cause  of 'religion  from  entanglement  with 
this  or  that  particular  policy.  In  no  coun- 
try does  he  appear  to  have  aided  or  abetted 
the  formation  of  a  party  calling  itself  Cath- 
olic, which  should  take  its  place  among 
the  other  political  parties,  and,  by  means 
of  various  combinations,  defend  the  inter- 
ests of  the  religion  whose  name  it  bears. 
He  regards  such  a  mode  of  defence  as 
dangerous,  and  trusts  rather  to  the  safer 
and  more  effectual  aid  which  may  come 
from  a  general  and  profound  revolution  in 
the  opinions  of  peoples  and  governments. 
But  even  here  he  has  found,  and  finds, 
great  practical  difficulties.  These  Cath- 
olic parties  exist  everywhere,  and  they 
everywhere  claim  to  support  the  papacy, 
in  order  to  be  supported  by  it.  To  refuse 
to  profit  by  their  aid,  and  not  to  approve, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  of  their  preten- 
sions, would  be  to  deprive  the  papacy  of 
steadfast  friends,  firmly  bound  to  it  by 
their  own  interests,  or  at  any  rate  to  cool 
their  devotion;  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
such  a  course  would  serve  to  gain  any 
new  ones.  Now  these  parties  are  by  no 
means  purely  religious  :  they  carry  along 
with  them  a  good  deal  of  worldly  dross, 
of  ambitions,  and  even  corruptions,  of 
every  sort.  A  faith  which  seeks  to  wait 
only  upon  God  must  find  itself  ill  at  ease 
in  their  company,  and  yet  it  cannot  sepa- 
rate itself  from  them. 

In  fine,  this  erudite  pope,  with  his  seri- 
ous disposition,  his  scholarly  tastes,  and 
his  literary  nurture,  has  not  yet  found  a 
language  in  which  to  make  himself  accept- 
able to  the  greatest  and  most  active  part 
of  his  generation,  or  thoughts  which  agree 
to  its  feelings.  The  exhibitions  of  his 
learning  are  often  magnificent,  as  is  the 
style  in  which  he  clothes  it.  But  as  the 
saying  of  it  is  elaborated  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, so  the  thing  said  seems  itself  to 
rise  and  walk  in  grave-clothes  through  a 
graveyard.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  papacy  may  not  discover  some  new 
way  of  adapting  itself  to  a  generation  truly 
alive,  busy,  productive,  confident  in  the 
future  ;  but  the  way  has  certainly  not  been 
found  for  it  by  Leo  XIII.  His  very  ad- 
miration for  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  his 
proposal  to  make  his  works  the  principal 

*  Thus,  in  his  letter  to  the  Spanish  bishops  (De- 
cember, 1882),  he  wrote:  "  Fugienda  i!lorum  opinio 
praepostera,  qui  religionem  cum  aliqua  parte  civili  per- 
miscent  ac  velut  in  unum  confundunt  acque  adeo,  ut 
cos  qui  sint  ex  altera  parte  prope  descivisse  a  cathoiico 
nomuie  decernant." 


Study  of  the  clerical  schools,  must  drive 
from  these  schools  any  new  intellectual 
movement,  such  as  that,  for  instance, 
which  was  represented  —  with  no  lack  of 
devotion  to  the  Church  —  by  Antonio 
Rosarini  and  his  followers.*  It  is  said 
that  in  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  the 
abate  Gioacchino,  the  motto  which  repre- 
sented the  present  pope  was  "Lumen  de 
Coelo,"  while  that  of  his  predecessor  was 
"  Crux  de  Cruce."  Without  undervalu- 
ing Leo  XIII.  it  must  still  be  admitted 
that  the  former  seems  now  less  true  than 
the  latter. 

And  besides  the  adverse  current  of 
modern  thought  in  every  department  of 
science  and  literature,  the  political  condi- 
tions of  the  time  are  all  against  him.  In 
the  policy  of  the  various  governments  the 
Liberals  have  a  great  and  often  a  prevail- 
ing influence.  They  have  not  everywhere 
the  same  conception  of  the  State,  of  its 
rights,  its  powers,  its  functions;  but  of 
all  these  different  conceptions  not  one 
coincides  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  influence  of  the  Church,  so  far  from 
being  desired,  is  dreaded  by  them  ;  the 
aid  she  offers  seems  to  them  dangerous 
to  accept.  And,  granting  that  the  evils 
which  the  pope  complains  of  in  modern 
society  are  real,  yet,  since  Catholicism 
has  not  prevented  their  existence,  how 
are  we  to  believe  it  able,  as  it  professes 
itself,  to  effect  their  cure? 

Surrounded  by  so  many  difficulties,  the 
pope,  so  far,  has  not  made  much  way. 
With  Italy  his  policy  is  at  a  dead-lock. 
In  France  he  has  to  content  himself  with 
its  barely  not  breaking  down  altogether; 
in  Germany  there  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
more  prospect  of  a  favorable  conclusion 

—  that  is,  if  he  modifies  his  claims.  But 
the  papal  key  will  not  turn  in  the  lock. 
No  single  impediment  is  altogether  and 
everywhere    removed.     To  say  the  truth 

—  and  there  is  no  irreverence  in  the  com- 
parison—  I  sometimes  think  of  the  pope 
as  the  composer  of  some  marvellous  piece 
of  music,  full  of  hidden  harmonies,  the 
performance  of  which  he  is  conducting 
himself.  The  movement  of  his  arms  is 
imposing  and  full  of  expression  ;  it  goes 
with  the  music  perfectly ;  no  performer 
need  blunder,  or  does  blunder,  in  his 
part ;  so  great  is  the  respect  which  they 
feel  for  him.  But  alas  !  wind  and  stringed 
instruments  have  all  of  them  one  defect 

—  they  give  no  sound.  If  you  watch  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra  you  expect  to  hear 


♦  See  his  letter  of  January  22,  1S82,  to  the  Bishops 
of  Turin,  Milan,  and  Vercelli. 
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divine  music,  and  you  even  seem  to  hear 
it;  but  in  fact  you  hear  nothing  at  all. 
And  so  long  as  the  instruments  are  un- 
changed —  if  the  dumbness  be  in  them  — 
or  the  charmed  air  which  refuses  to  con- 
vey their  vibrations  is  not  disenchanted, 
nothing  can  come  of  all  these  stately 
movements  but  the  labor  of  making  them, 
nor  or  of  this  noble  composition  except 
the  effort  of  having  composed  it,  and  of 
rehearsing  it  in  vain  from  day  to  day. 

R.   BONGHI. 


From  The  Argosy. 
MONSIEUR  MICHAUD'S   FIANCEE. 

BY   ESME   STUART. 
I. 

Monsieur  Michaud  lived  in  Paris. 
Not  the  Paris  known  to  rich  English  and 
Americans  who  drive  up  the  Champs 
Elys^es  and  ride  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
dine  at  a  famous  restaurant  and  take  their 
caf^  noir  at  the  Palais  Royal.  Quite  an- 
other kind  of  Paris,  which  foreigners 
know  nothing  of,  and  where  the  real  heart 
of  middle-class  life  palpitates  and  strug- 
gles, trying  to  work  itself  into  a  state  of 
calm  prosperity,  through  byways  never 
suspected  by  strangers  who  do  not  cross 
the  Seine  to  plunge  into  a  narrow  street 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Rue  du  Bac. 

Only  in  Paris  would  there  be  men  like 
Monsieur  Michaud  to  be  found.  He  was 
a  bachelor,  verging  towards  the  far  side 
of  middle  age,  very  ugly,  and  living  alone 
in  a  small  apartment  in  a  tall,  narrow 
house,  with  a  spiral  staircase.  Madame 
Joliet,  who  lived  just  one  stage  above 
M.  Michaud,  came  and  attended  to  his 
manage,  and  smiled  as  a  woman  will  smile 
at  bachelor  eccentricities,  chatting  to  him 
meanwhile,  poor  soul,  about  the  hardship 
of  life  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  enough 
money  for  herself  and  Georgette.  Mon- 
sieur Michaud  always  listened  good-na- 
turedly, paid  regularly  for  her  labor,  and 
was  delighted  when  the  door  shut  behind 
madame  again,  and  he  murmured  con- 
tentedly, — 

"  Ah,  ciel !  quelles  sont  bavardes,  ces 
femmes.  Not  that  her  Georgette  is  like 
her  in  that,  or  I  should  hear  her.  No, 
Georgette  is  not  like  the  other  woman's 
daughter  below.  What  a  chattering  mag- 
pie, a  brainless  piece  of  goods  she  is  !  " 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  M.  Michaud 
did  not  possess  the  characteristic  French 
politeness.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  very 
polite,  and  to  her  face  the  "  woman  be- 


low "   was  madame ;   but  when   alone  he 
consoled  himself  with  unadorned  truth. 

Georgette  worked  at  something;  all  the 
demoiselles  in  this  house  did,  except  the 
one  who  occupied  the  rez  de  chaussde, 
and  she  turned  up  her  nose  at  tiie  others 
as  they  daily  descended  the  corkscrew 
staircase  and  hurried  away  to  various 
shops,  or  places  where  francs  were  to  be 
made  by  very  patient  toil. 

Georgette  was  one  of  these ;  and  every 
morning  her  light  step  could  be  heard  just 
touching  each  stair  with  the  gentlest  foot- 
fall, and  yet  with  a  certain  decision  of  char- 
acter. But  her  face  had  something  more 
than  character  in  it;  it  was  a  thin  face, 
with  large,  penetrating  grey  eyes,  which 
now  and  then  seemed  to  sparkle ;  but  only 
on  occasions  when  she  felt  great  joy  or 
sorrow.  A  low,  broad  forehead,  delicate 
Roman  nose,  and  a  mouth  with  so  much 
and  such  varying  expression,  that  descrip- 
tion is  impossible.  Looking  at  Georgette, 
one  instinctively  coiled  up  her  hair  over  a 
cushion,  powdered  it,  gave  her  a  fichu 
k  la  Marie  Antoinette,  and  fancied  her 
going  to  the  scaffold  with  raised  head  and 
half  pathetic,  half  scornful  expression. 
This  was  purely  imaginative,  nothing  so 
tragical  ever  befell  Georgette,  her  hair 
was  just  brushed  off  her  delicate  temples, 
and  instead  of  the  scaffold  she  merely 
went  daily  to  Madame  Bertine.  This 
lady  made  headdresses,  and  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  a  guillotine. 

Sometimes,  however,  tlie  illusion  might 
have  been  almost  perfected,  for  Georgette 
occasionally  said  half  aloud,  as  she  neared 
the  Bertine  establishment,  and  thought  of 
those  she  must  associate  with  all  day, 
"  Mais,  quel  supplice  !  "  Georgette  was 
very  young  for  such  an  exclamation,  but 
she  felt  she  was  made  for  better  things, 
and  that  if  she  had  only  been  somebody 
else,  somewhere  else,  she  would  not  have 
been  found  day  after  day  at  Madame  Ber- 
tine's.  This  discontented  feeling  had  be- 
gun years  before :  when  Georgette  was 
about  twelve  years  old,  her  mother  had 
taken  her  to  a  free  representation  at  the 
Franqais,  and  there  she  had  seen  a  little 
piece,  entitled,  "On  ne  badine  pas  avec 
i'amour."  The  girl  had  sobbed  so  loud 
that  some  one  had  angrily  said  "  Hush  !  " 
'•  Maman,  I  could  do  that  ;  I  could  act 
like  that,  because  I  could  feel  it  all  real," 
she  said  when  they  came  out.  "It  was 
real,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  But  no,  little  silly  one,  it  was  only  la 
com^die." 

Nevertheless  it  was  real  to  Georgette, 
and  from  that  day  she  knew  she  could  act 
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if  her  mother  would  let  her.  But  Madame 
Joliet  had  no  artistic  ideas;  Georgette 
should  earn  her  livelihood  with  her  needle 
in  a  respectable  manner,  and  not  go  among 
a  set  of  actresses  whose  characters  were, 
according  to  madame,  always  doubtful. 
Was  it  likely  that  an  honest  and  respecta- 
ble widow  should  listen  to  her  only  child's 
longing  for  the  stage? 

That  was  all  the  history  of  Georgette's 
life,  and  young  as  she  was,  and  with  that 
wonderful  face,  she  just  sighed,  "Quel 
supplice ! "  when  she  stepped  over  the 
threshold  at  Madame  Bertine's. 

One  winter's  evening  Monsieur  Mi- 
chaud  had  settled  himself  very  comfortably 
in  his  armchair,  near  his  white-tiled  stove  ; 
the  Figaro  lay  on  his  knees,  but  he  him- 
self was  just  then  meditating  on  his  past 
history.  Most  of  his  friends  had  forgot- 
ten him,  and  they  had  never  guessed  that 
Gustave  Michaud  had  had  a  history  at 
all.  After  all,  it  was  a  common  one  —  a 
bad-tempered  father  who  had  driven  his 
wife  into  a  madhouse,  and  had  thwarted 
his  only  son's  inclination  to  marry  a 
pretty,  gentle  girl  for  love.  She  never 
guessed  that  money,  or  rather  the  want  of 
it,  had  made  her  Madame  Acard  instead 
of  Madame  Michaud,  or  that  cruel  fate 
had  killed  M.  Michaud  pdre  on  her  wed- 
ding day,  making  his  son  a  man  with 
enough  money  to  live  on,  but  with  no 
interest  in  life.  He  gave  up  his  profes- 
sion, ■  society,  and  friends;  and  settled 
down  in  that  out-of-the-way  street,  culti- 
vating a  hard  exterior,  but  unable  to  get 
rid  of  that  one  warm  place  in  his  heart 
which  love  for  Julie  had  kindled.  Now 
he  had  reached  a  stage  in  life  when  he 
could  think  of  Julie  without  bitterness. 

Suddenly  a  light,  hasty  ring  at  his  tink- 
ling little  door-bell  made  him  start  as  if 
he  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  doing 
something  he  was  ashamed  of.  Crossing 
two  small  rooms  to  reach  his  door,  he 
opened  it,  and  held  his  lamp  so  that  the 
light  fell  upon  the  intruder. 

It  was  Georgette  ;  her  face  strangely 
altered,  her  hands  clasped  nervously  to- 
gether, her  grey  eyes  kindled  with  sup- 
pressed feeling. 

"Mile.  Georgette!  What  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  " 

"  Oh,  M.  Michaud,  we  have  no  friend 
but  you !  Will  you  come  and  see  my 
mother?  I  think  she  is  dying,  and  she 
moans  out  your  name." 

M.  Michaud  was  not  over-pleased  to 
hear  this ;  still  he  followed  Georgette 
without  more  ado.  The  doctor  had  been 
sent  for,  and  was  certainly  the  only  man 
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necessary  for  this  occasion,  thought  M. 
Michaud  to  himself,  as  he  stood  by  ma- 
dame'.s  bedside.  She  had  only  just 
strength  to  motion  her  daughter  away  ; 
and  but  one  wish  to  mention  to  M.  Mi- 
chaud before  going  to  another  existence, 
where  there  would  be  no  anxiety  how  to 
keep  herself  and  Georgette  in  respectable 
poverty.  But  then — and  here  was  her 
difficulty —  Georgette  would  have  to  keep 
up  the  struggle  alone. 

"  Monsieur,  will  you  be  kind  to  Geor- 
gette, for  the  love  of  your  mother?  She 
is  my  only  child;  and  she  must  not  be  as 
are  many  other  friendless  girls  in  Paris  — 
rather  may  God  take  her,  too.  You  un- 
derstand, M.  Michaud?" 

M.  Michaud  found  himself  suddenly  in 
a  very  strange  position;  it  was  the  last 
thing  he  had  thought  of  to  have  the  care 
of  a  young  girl  thrust  on  him;  though 
certainly  even  the  little  he  knew  of  her 
made  him  aware  that  Georgette  was  not 
quite  like  other  girls. 

"  But — "  he  began  hesitatingly. 

*'  But,  monsieur,  you  are  so  kind  —  you 
have  a  good  heart.  Think  if  Georgette 
were  your  child,  left  alone  in  Paris  !  She 
is  a  good  child,  only  not  quite  liking  com- 
mon work,  and  that  may  lead  her  astray." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  before  madame 
died  M.  Michaud  had  accepted  the  charge. 
He  would  be  good  to  Georgette,  and  keep 
an  eye  on  her:  but  he  did  not  then  r>ealize 
what  this  meant !  When  he  had  arranged 
that  Georgette  should  lodge  with  the  ma- 
dame below,  and  that  what  she  could  not 
pay  he  would  be  answerable  for,  he  fan- 
cied he  had  fulfilled  his  promise.  He 
found  out  his  mistake. 

In  the  first  place  Georgette's  face  would 
come  between  him  and  his  Figaro  when 
he  sat  by  his  stove.  Not  that  she  at 
all  reminded  him  of  his  long-lost,  meek- 
eyed  Julie  ;  but  yet  those  grey,  earnest 
eyes  haunted  him  strangely.  Sometimes 
he  was  impelled  to  go  and  ask  after  Mile. 
Georgette;  and  when  she  expressed  her 
thanks  in  her  earnest  way,  he  felt  he  had 
reallv  done  nothing  to  deserve  them. 

There  was  no  great  harm  in  this;  and 
M.  Michaud  was  quite  happy  to  let  things 
go  on  in  this  manner;  he  had  money,  and 
he  did  not  miss  the  little  he  spent  on 
Georgette.  However,  one  day,  when 
spring  was  beginning  to  make  Paris  look 
beautiful,  suggesting  new  life  and  new 
hopes,  M.  Michaud  had  a  surprise.  It 
was  not  an  agreeable  one.  He  often  took 
his  constitutional  walk  across  the  Tuile- 
ries,  because  it  was  a  pleasant  place,  and 
it  was  not  his  fault  that  it  was  also  Geor- 
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gette's  shortest  way  home.  This  spring 
afternoon,  as  he  sat  down  on  a  seat  watch- 
ing the  girls  skipping  and  the  boys  racing, 
he  kept  his  eye  also  on  the  steps  down 
which  Georgette  must  come ;  but  when 
he  did  see  her,  he  almost  started,  for 
there  was  something  strange  in  her  ex- 
pression. 

"Bon  jour.  Mile.  Georgette;  did  not 
you  see  me?"  he  called  out,  whilst  his 
ugly,  grotesque  face  beamed  upon  the  girl 
so  pleasantly  that  she  did  not  notice  its 
want  of  beauty. 

"No,  monsieur,"  she  answered;  "but 
I  was  tliinking  of  you.  I  was  wondering 
how  I  should  manage  to  see  you.  May  I 
sit  down  and  talk  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  tell  me  what  you  like,  Geor- 
Your  mother " 

"  Don't  mention  her.  Look  here,  M. 
Michaud,  I  can't  help  it;  I  have  tried  so 
hard  to  like  it  —  the  hats  and  bonnets  — 
but  I  can't.  I  must  leave  them,  because 
I  can  do  something  better  ;  it  is  in  me  ;  I 
am  sure  it  is.  Do  you  understand,  M. 
Michaud?" 

No,  M.  Michaud  did  not  understand. 
Was  the  child  a  little  off  her  head  ?  "  No, 
indeed,  Mile.  Georgette;  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.  Are  you  complaining  of 
Madame  Bertine's  bonnets?  She  is,  I 
believe,  as  honest  as  other  women  of  her 
occupation." 

"Bah!"  said  Georgette  impatiently. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  M.  Michaud,  but  I 
know  you  cannot  understand  ;  only  do  try 
to  believe  that  it  isn't  fancy.  I  must  go 
on  the  stage  ;  I  must  act ;  I  feel  it  is  all 
here,"  touching  her  forehead.  "It  is 
stronger  than  I." 

M.  Michaud  gave  a  low  whistle.  How 
was  he  to  look  after  Georgette  on  the 
stage? —  he  had  long  ago  given  up  going 
to  theatres.  One  was  stifled  within  them 
and  caught  cold  coming  out.  Besides  — 
an  actress  ! 

"  Would  your  mother  like  this.  Mile. 
Georgette?"  The  girl  turned  away  her 
face  and  was  silent ;  then  she  seized  M. 
Michaud's  hand. 

"  My  mother  was  good,  very  good,  but 
she  could  not  understand  ;(/ial  feeling. 
She  was  angry  when  I  mentioned  it,  but 
she  knows  everything  now;  she  knows  I 
have  tried  to  get  over  it  and  I  can't.  You 
are  my  only  friend  ;  help  me." 

It  so  happened  that  in  old  days  M. 
Michaud  had  known  a  clever  actor  who, 
having  made  a  name  and  a  fortune,  was 
now  director  of  a  theatre  :  for  the  sake  of 
past  friendship,  he  might  perhaps  try 
Georgette.     But  then  —  after  that  ? 


"  It's  a  bad  life.  Georgette,"  he  said 
sternly  and  paternally.  "  I  don't  feel  that 
I  ought  to  help  you  with  this  strange  idea. 
Won't  you  think  better  of  it  ?  Try  dresses, 
my  child,  if  bonnets  are  dull ;  try  anything 
rather  than  the  theatre."  Then,  shyly, 
the  bachelor  added,  "The  life  is  not  fitted 
for  such  as  you.  Georgette." 

"It  has  temptations,  I  know,"  said 
Georgette  simply,  "but  so  has  any  life 
here  in  Paris,  and  my  mother  brought  me 
up  to  take  care  of  myself.  Ah  !  she  was 
good,  and  if  I  could  crush  the  wish  I 
would." 

Georgette  got  round  M.  Michaud  of 
course,  and  when  he  let  out  that  he  knew 
M.  Roche,  it  was  all  over  with  him.  The 
girl  calmed  down  when  he  promised  to 
hunt  out  the  director,  and  putting  her 
small  hand  into  his,  spoke  earnestly, — 

"  How  shall  I  ever  repay  your  kind- 
ness ? " 

"Tut,  tut,"  he  answered.  "But  tell 
me,  Georgette,  what  was  your  father  like  ; 
do  you  remember  him?"  He  was  think- 
ing that  she  could  not  have  inherited  her 
face  and  her  character  from  commonplace, 
honest  Madame  Joliet. 

"  My  father  —  oh  no ;  he  was  a  painter. 
He  died  of  failure.  Yes,  I  believe  failure 
in  everything  killed  him." 

II. 

"  Ma  foi,  Michaud  !  No  offence  meant, 
but  really  I  fancied  you  were  buried  years 
ago!  It's  like  seeing  my  grandfather 
walk  out  of  his  grave.  As  to  the  girl  you 
speak  of,  we  have  a  dozen  every  week  of 
such  prodigies;  they  crop  up  like  mush- 
rooms. I  know  their  tale  by  heart  now; 
they  feel  a  vocation  for  the  stage  —  have 
been  complimented  by  everybody,  etc.  I 
used  to  believe  them  when  I  first  began, 
but  now  my  answer  is,  I  am  sure  you 
would  be  prima  donna,  mademoiselle,  but 
we  are  full." 

"  I  am  really  delighted  to  hear  you  say 
this,"  said  M.  Michaud.  "  It's  a  bad  life 
for  a  young  girl  like  Mile.  Georgette;  no 
friends,  you  know,  and  nothing  but  this 
fancy." 

"Fancy  —  that's  it,  nothing  more;  but 
look  here,  Michaud — our  old  friendship. 
Take  this  little  play,  and  when  your  genius 
has  learnt  the  principal  part  bring  her  to 
me.  There's  a  rehearsal  of  it  in  a  week  ; 
the  actress  of  this  part  will  be  away,  and 
your  girl  shall  fill  up  the  gap.  There  — 
now  about  yourself." 

They  plunged  into  old  stories,  but  M. 
Michaud  was  not  communicative  about 
himself.     He  went  away  carrying   Geor- 
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gette's  book  as  if  he  were  loaded  with 
an  evil  talisman  that  would  work  only 
harm. 

"  How  am  I  to  keep  an  eye  on  her  if 
she  goes  there  ?  "  he  thought  sadly.  "  Why 
did  fate  throw  her  in  my  path .''  Sapres- 
ti!" 

That  night  Georgette,  who  possessed  a 
small  room  of  her  own,  might  have  been 
heard  pacing  up  and  down  like  a  caged 
animal.  She  learnt  that  little  paper  book 
through,  rehearsing  it  till  her  brain  felt 
giddy  and  every  pulse  beat  furiously. 
What  did  it  matter?  By  morning  she 
knew  it  perfectly,  and  she  went  ofiE  to 
Madame  Bertine,  and  worked  away  hap- 
pily, even  though  her  eyes  and  head  ached. 
Would  the  week  never  pass  —  when  she 
could  tell  madame  that  she  would  make 
no  more  bonnets?  But  if  she  failed? 
Why  then  it  would  be  bonnets  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.     Quel  supplice  ! 

The  day  came.  Georgette  was  ready 
long  before  M.  Michaud  appeared  to  ac- 
company her.  She  walked  more  like 
Marie  Antoinette  going  to  execution  than 
ever,  and  felt  like  her,  too.  The  dream 
of  her  life  hung  on  this  trial. 

But  Georgette  had  never  imagined  what 
the  reality  of  this  ordeal  would  be  like. 
The  dark  theatre,  not  built  to  admit  pure 
daylight,  the  great  desolate  house,  and 
those  rows  and  rows  of  empty  seats  — 
terrible  in  their  emptiness,  making  one 
feel  tliat  a  myriad  of  invisible  beings  were 
seated  there  listening,  jeering,  and  criti- 
cising, ready  at  the  first  trip  to  hiss  you 
off  the  stage.  Then  the  gloomy  stage 
itself,  and  the  real  flesh-and-blood  actors 
barely  visible  !  But  now  was  heard  the 
prompter's  voice,  from  his  mole-like  hole, 
rapping  the  boards  with  his  wand. 

"Allons!" 

Suddenly  to  Georgette  it  was  no  longer 
dark,  the  ghosts  became  clothed  in  ordi- 
nary attire,  the  actors,  shadowy  though 
they  might  be,  were  not  actors  but  living 
lords  and  ladies.  And  she  was  not  Geor- 
gette Joliet,  but  another  woman  with  a 
simple,  sad,  pathetic  history;  a  history 
which  would,  if  people  understood  it,  make 
them  cry  from  sympathy,  and  the  stage 
was  the  world,  the  world  in  which  the 
heroine  had  to  live  and  to  suffer. 

Georgette  walked  into  the  director's 
private  room  after  the  play  as  if  she  were 
in  a  dream.  She  did  not  notice  M.  Mi- 
chaud seated  in  a  corner,  she  only  saw 
M.  Roche  whom  she  had  not  beheld  be- 
fore, having  been  ignorant  of  his  presence 
in  one  of  the  boxes.  He  came  forward 
and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 


"Not  bad,  my  child:  never  done  any 
thing  of  this  kind  before  !  Nobody  would 
hear  you,  you  know,  beyond  the  first  four 
rows,  and  you  were  all  over  the  stage  — 
but  still,  practice  and  hard  work  may  cure 
that.  Would  you  like  to  join  us?  Very 
little  to  earn  at  first,  for  we  shall  have  all 
the  trouble  of  training  you.  Think  the 
question  well  over." 

"  I  have  thought,"  said  Georgette  qui- 
etly; "ever  since  I  was  a  girl." 

"Never  mind  about  the  pay,"  put  in 
M.  Michaud.     "  If  she  can  get  on  ?  " 

"That  depends  on  herself."  The  di- 
rector was  guarded.  Georgette  bad  gone 
to  fetch  her  hat. 

"  Do  you  recommend  her  to  give  it  up? 
It  won't  do,  will  it?" 

"But  it  will,"  answered  M.  Roche: 
"and  really,  Michaud,  I  think  this  time 
it's  not  only  an  idea." 

"  I  wish  it  were,"  sighed  the  good  man. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  walked  home  with 
Georgette,  they  turned  into  madame's 
establishment,  and  Georgette  took  leave 
of  her  forever.  Happy  Georgette!  In 
future  she  would  have  to  work  hard,  but 
not  in  a  crowded  room;  not  in  making 
coverings  for  the  heads  of  ladies. 

"  I  owe  it  all  to  you,"  she  said  once 
again,  looking  at  M.  Michaud  with  grate- 
ful eyes. 

"Hush,  child!"  but  to  himself  he 
said:  "How  on  earth  am  I  to  keep  an 
eye  on  her?"  Over  and  over  again  he 
said  it,  imagining  first  one  way  and  then 
another,  but  only  one  way  persistently 
occurred  to  him  and  this  one  made  him 
miserable.  It  was  so  stupendous  a  ques- 
tion ;  it  might  frustrate  the  very  thing  he 
wished  to  bring  about;  it  might  even 
make  Georgette  wretched. 

Meanwhile  he  daily  went  to  and  from 
the  theatre  with  Georgette,  who  soon 
found  out  that  the  stage  means  more 
hardship  than  she  had  conceived  ;  weary 
hours  of  rehearsal,  during  which  she 
might  have  one  sentence  only  to  say, 
sometimes  but  a  word.  Still  M.  Roche 
was  satisfied  ;  he  was  training  her  in  his 
own  way,  and  he  found  this  girl,  who  had 
genius,  more  docile  than  half  his  young 
ladies. 

One  day  a  chance  word,  a  little  dart 
sent  from  an  unfriendly  bow,  suddenly  set- 
tled M.  Michaud's  tumultuous  thoughts. 
Much  meditation  had  solved  the  ques- 
tion, and  one  fine  evening  in  June  he 
waited  for  Georgette  in  the  gardens  on 
his  favorite  seat,  just  below  an  orange-tree 
in  its  great  ungainly  green  tub.  Georgette 
was  altered  even  in  these  few  months,  she 
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walked  down  the  stone  stairs  with  a  firm 
step,  head  more  erect  and  a  more  grace- 
ful bearing  altogether.  All  the  discon- 
tent was  gone  from  her  face,  for  to-day 
M.  Roche  had  praised  her  and  was  going 
to  give  her  more  than  a  sentence  to  say 
before  the  public. 

"Mile.  Georgette!  You  did  not  see 
me,  eh  ?  You  must  have  very  pleasant 
thoughts."  She  smiled,  and  sat  down  by 
him  and  held  out  her  hand  with  one  of  her 
modest,  graceful  movements. 

"Whenever  I  am  not  thinking  of  my 
part,  I  think  of  how  good  you  have  been 
to  me." 

"That's  nothing,  Georgette.  I  prom- 
ised your  mother  to  keep  an  eye  on  you  ; 
but — may  I  say  a  few  words  .''  She  did 
not  foresee  events,  she  never  imagined 
this  other  life  for  you,  my  child.  A  life 
full  of  work  and  grand  things,  I  know,  but 
still  a  life  of  danger  for  one  so  gifted  as 
you  are  —  yes,  Georgette,  I  must  say  it  — 
and  so  beautiful.  But  Mile.  Georgette, 
you  do  not  know  the  world." 

Georgette  hung  her  head  ;  a  rosy  hue 
spread  over  her  face. 

"  I  think  of  nothing  but  my  work,  M. 
Michaud." 

"  Of  course.  But  listen,  mon  enfant, 
and  tell  me,  will  you  promise  to  be  my 
fiancde,  and  then  all  the  world  would 
know  it,  and  I  could  keep  an  eye  on  you. 
I  am  not  so  young  as  1  should  be.  Geor- 
gette, and  I  am  not  handsome ;  but 
still " 

Georgette  was  crimson  now.  Her 
hands  trembled,  but  her  words  were  quiet 
enough. 

"  1  never  thought  of  such  a  thing,  mon- 
sieur, I  dream  only  of  my  work.  And  I 
am  a  penniless  orphan,  not  good  enough 
for  you,  for  I  know,  in  spite  of  your  hid- 
ing it,  you  are  not  such  as  I  am:  only  I 
owe  you  everything,  and  can  refuse  you 
nothing." 

"Don't  say  anything  about  my  kind- 
ness, but  tell  me  of  your  own  free  will 
that  at  some  future  time  —  for  I  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  your  work  —  you 
will  be  my  wife." 

"  Yes,"  said  Georgette. 

"  Then  we  shall  feel  bound  to  each 
other  till  one  of  us  asks  to  be  released  — 
and  the  request  is  granted." 

"  I  could  not  be  so  ungrateful,  mon- 
sieur—  1  promise." 

"We  are  quite  agreed  then?"  M.  Mi- 
chaud just  raised  Georgette's  hand  to 
his  lips  and  kissed  it;  that  was  the  only 
sign  of  the  compact,  and  after  a  short 
silence  they  both  walked  home  together. 


Georgette  looked  round  at  the  gardens 
and  the  signs  of  young  life  and  happiness 
which  they  inspired,  and  heaved  a  little 
sigh.  She  did  not  regret  her  compact, 
she  was  even  proud  to  be  M.  Michaud's 
fiancde,  for  she  loved  him;  still,  in  her 
girlish  day-dreams  her  lover  had  not  been 
at  all  like  him,  but  young  and  handsome; 
indeed,  just  like  the  hero  in  "  On  ne 
badine  pas  avec  I'amour."  Well,  her  day 
of  romance  had  come  and  the  lover  was  a 
middle-aged  and  decidedly  plain  man,  but 
his  heart  was  good  and  true,  and  as  to 
his  kindness  —  had  not  she  said  often  she 
could  never  repay  him — and  now  that 
she  had  found  a  way,  how  happy,  very 
happy  she  ought  to  be  ! 

Monsieur  Michaud  spoke  of  his  engage- 
ment. He  told  madame  below,  he  told 
everybody,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  the 
smile  that  now  and  then  was  barely  hid- 
den. Georgette,  too,  made  no  secret  of 
her  new  happiness,  and  when  some  of  the 
theatre  people  began  laughing  at  her  she 
flared  up  and  said,  — 

"  You  could  not  find  in  all  Paris  a  man 
with  a  better  heart,"  and  the  answer  from 
a  malicious  brunette  was,  — 

"  Je  ne  dis  pas,  chdrie,  but  anyhow  you 
need  not  go  further  than  the  next  street 
to  find  one  handsomer  !  " 

III. 

Time  passed  swiftly  on  with  Georgette. 
She  almost  forgot  the  episode  in  the 
Tuileries,  except  that  M.  Michaud  usually 
came  to  fetch  her,  and  sometimes  had  a 
talk  with  M.  Roche  about  her,  always 
hearing  great  things  of  his  fiancee.  As 
for  M.  Michaud  himself,  he  began  to  get 
accustomed  to  the  alterations  in  his  daily 
life,  and  as  changes  had  come  upon  him 
he  expressed  no  great  surprise  when 
something  else  occurred  to  disturb  the 
former  even  course  of  his  existence.  This 
was  the  advent  of  a  young  cousin. 

Blaise  Michaud  had  made  a  moderate 
fortune  as  a  doctor  in  America,  after  which 
he  came  home  to  his  beloved  Paris,  bought 
a  practice,  and  then  hunted  up  the  rela- 
tions whom  absence  had  not  made  him 
forget.  He  was  delighted  when  at  last  he 
found  Cousin  Gustave,  but  surprised  when 
the  latter  introduced  his  fiancde.  To  him- 
self he  said,  "  How  beautiful  she  is,  and 
how  fortunate  my  cousin  is  !  "  then  he 
whistled  softly,  which  with  him  meant  a 
great  deal,  and  went  that  evening  to  see 
Georgette  act:  that  evening  and  many 
others  too.  There  was  no  harm  in  looking 
at  his  cousin's  beautiful  fiancde!  Besides 
it  was   company  for  Gustave,  who  night 
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after  night  went  to  the  theatre  to  escort 
Georgette  home,  instead  of  being  com- 
fortably in  bed.  What  an  interest  they 
both  took  in  the  pieces  played !  how 
quickly  they  picked  up  what  people  said 
about  Georgette,  though  it  was  only  by 
degrees  that  her  name  began  to  be  men- 
tioned by  the  public;  not  till  a  second 
winter  had  come  round.  It  was  then 
Georgette  was  to  take  the  principal  part 
in  a  play.  M.  Roche  was  more  nervous 
about  it  than  Georgette  herself.  If  she 
took  the  fancy  of  the  public  now  she  would 
have  made  her  fortune,  if  she  failed  she 
must  go  on  again  for  years,  perhaps  just 
a  mere  nobody,  although  she  and  the  di- 
rector both  felt  she  was  somebody. 

M.  Michaud  talked  tohis  fiancde  agreat 
deal  about  her  coming  trial.  He  was  go- 
ing to  see  it  of  course,  and  tried  to  encour- 
age her,  for  Georgette  had  been  very 
silent  lately  ;  sometimes  she  did  not  speak 
a  word  to  him  all  the  way  home,  at  others 
she  talked  excitedly,  very  unlike  her  old 
self.  And  yet  through  it  all  she  was  the 
same  true,  simple,  high-minded  Georgette. 

That  eventful  evening  came  at  last. 
There  was  quite  a  stir  in  the  corkscrew 
staircase  to  see  Mile.  Georgette  go  off  in 
a  carriage,  accompanied  by  M.  Michaud. 
Georgette  spoke  as  she  was  nearing  the 
theatre. 

"  After  tonight  perhaps  you  will  not  be 
proud  of  me." 

*'  Tut,  tut,"  said  M.  Michaud.  "  What 
the  world  thinks  of  you.  Georgette,  makes 
no  difference  to  me.  You  are  yourself." 
She  half  opened  her  lips  to  say  some- 
thing, but  at  that  moment  the  carriage 
drew  up,  and  Blaise  Michaud  was  there 
waiting  to  hand  her  out  and  present  her 
with  a  big  bouquet.  "  Pour  encourager 
Mile.  Georgette,"  he  said.  Surely  there 
was  no  harm  in  that;  it  was  only  a  com- 
pliment to  his  cousin's  fiancee. 

That  evening  she  surpassed  herself. 
She  was  a' success  ;  she  was  recalled  ;  she 
was  showered  with  bouquets ;  her  future 
v/as  assured.  M.  Michaud,  junior,  was  the 
only  one  who  did  not  clap  and  applaud. 

"Eh  bien,  toi,  mon  cousin,"  said  M. 
Michaud,  "don't  you  admire  Georgette? 
Doesn't  she  please  thee.'*" 

"  Mile.  Georgette  is  everything  that  is 
perfect;  but  nevertheless,  cousin,  do  you 
mean  your  future  wife  to  be  always  on  the 
stage?  Mine  should  not  be!"  M.  Mi- 
chaud looked  furtively  at  the  younger 
man,  and  made  his  own  reflections. 

"There's  time  yet,  and  Georgette  is 
happy." 

"  She  doesn't  look  it,"  growled  Blaise. 


"  She  is  given  up  to  the  work  at  pres- 
ent, and  has  no  time  to  think  of  love." 

But  Blaise  was  not  convinced.  "  A 
woman  has  always  time  to  think  of  love," 
he  said  sulkily. 

"Georgette  is  not  like  the  rest  of  her 
sex.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Blaise,  she  is 
a  pearl  among  women,  she  is  so  true,  so 
good,  so  altogether  unlike  most  women, 
that  you  couldn't  find  such  another  if  you 
looked  all  through  Paris." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  try,"  was  the  savage 
answer. 

"  But  then  she's  poor,  and  an  orphan, 
no  one  to  look  after  her  interests  but  my- 
self, you  understand,  mon  cher?" 

"  You  make  it  quite  plain  to  me,  Cousin 
Gustave.     Bon  soir." 

M.  Michaud  was  not  at  all  angry  with 
Blaise  for  his  ill-temper.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  put  him  in  high  good  humor. 
He  was  so  tired  that  night  that  he  over- 
slept himself,  and  found  in  the  morning 
that  Georgette  had  gone  off  to  a  rehearsal 
without  waiting  for  him.  So  he  deter- 
mined to  go  and  meet  her  in  the  Tuileries, 
and  see  how  she  looked  after  her  triumph. 

It  was  a  cold  winter's  day;  now  and 
then  the  sun  burst  out  brightly  in  the  gar- 
dens, trying  to  cheat  the  children  who 
were  playing  about  into  the  belief  that  it 
was  not  winter,  and  then  going  suddenly 
behind  a  cloud  to  see  them  look  anxiously 
with  their  bright  eyes  for  his  coming  out 
again.  A  regular  game  of  hide-and-seek 
they  had,  the  children  and  the  sun  ! 

It  was  in  one  of  these  intervals  of  retire- 
ment when  a  melancholy  gloom  spread 
quickly  over  the  gardens,  and  through  the 
leafless  chestnuts,  and  round  the  statues, 
and  across  the  deserted  chairs  in  cafds, 
that  Georgette  ran  hastily  down  the  stone 
steps  and  saw  M.  Michaud  waiting  for  her. 
She  looked  terribly  disturbed  and  not  at 
all  like  a  success,  her  head,  instead  of  be- 
ing erect  was  bent  low,  slow  tears  made 
their  way  through  her  heavy  eyelids  and 
fell  on  the  fur  of  her  winter  jacket;  she 
made  straight  for  the  seat,  however,  and 
never  paused  till  she  reached  M.  Mi- 
chaud's  side. 

"  Well,  mon  enfant,  what  says  M. 
Roche  ?  " 

"  M.  Roche  says  that  I  shall  do  now, 
he  will  give  me  a  good  salary,  and  — 
ah  I  M.  Michaud,  I  owe  it  all  to  you  ;  but 
—  yes,  I  am  a  wretch,  an  ungrateful,  cold- 
hearted  wretch,  still  I  have  tried,  I  have 
fought  against  it  and  now  I  am  come  to 
ask  you  to  release  me  from  my  promise. 
You  don't  know  what  it  costs  me  to  say 
this,  more   tears   than   you  can  imagine, 
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more  hours  of  misery  than  I  ever  knew 
in  my  life  before;  but — I  love  another. 
Look,  M.  Michaud,  despise  me,  but  give 
me  back  my  word." 

M.  Michaud  was  almost  struck  dumb. 
He  looked  at  Georgette  for  one  instant 
and  knew  it  was  real,  knew  that  whatever 
she  was,  Georgette  was  true,  she  didloxQ 
another." 

"  Georgette,  is  it " 

"No,  no;  you  don't  know  him;  he 
came  to  the  theatre,  he  would  come.  I 
told  him  of  you,  of  your  goodness,  what 
you  had  done  for  me,  and  —  please  give 
me  back  my  word." 

"  Tell  me  his  name.  Georgette." 

"  Henri  Delibes." 

M.  Michaud  started.  "  What  business 
has  he  to  go  behind  the  scenes.  Geor- 
gette, do  you  know  he  is  a  count.''" 

"  Yes.  What  does  that  matter? 
were  a  beggar  he  would  be  the 
kind " 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  marry  you  ?  " 

Georgette  drew  herself  up  proudly. 
"  Of  course  he  will ;  but,  M.  Michaud,  do 
not  imagine  it  is  his  rank  I  care  for." 

"  No,  Georgette,  I  know  you  do  not ; 
but,  my  child,  life  is  not  like  the  stage." 
M.  Michaud's  voice  was  trembling;  he 
was  so  grieved  for  Georgette ;  grieved 
that  he  had  failed  after  all  to  take  care  of 
her  and  protect  her ;  and  now  it  had  come 
to  this! 

"  You  are  so  good,"  continued  Geor- 
gette hurriedly.  "  My  best  friend,  I 
know  I  am  asking  what  I  never  ought  to 
ask,  and  yet " 

"  Georgette,  when  I  asked  you  on  this 
very  seat  to  give  me  your  promise,  I  be- 
lieved you  would  be  true  to  it.  I  said  to 
myself.  Georgette  is  not  like  other  girls, 
she  will  say  yes,  and  mean  it ;  she  will  not 
think  herself  free  till  I  release  her." 

"  And  you  thought  rightly,  monsieur. 
I  have  done  nothing  underhand,  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of.  You  said  we  should 
ask  to  be  released,  and  I  still  feel  bound 
by  my  word  and  yours." 

"And  I,  Georgette,"  said  M.  Michaud, 
taking  off  his  hat  for  a  moment,  as  if  he 
were  performing  a  religious  duty,  "and  I, 
Georgette,  before  Heaven,  I  will  not  re- 
lease you." 

That  was  all  they  said.  Georgette 
slowly  rose  from  her  seat,  motioned  to 
M.  Michaud  not  to  follow,  and  walked 
home  alone. 

M.  Michaud  might  have  sat  a  long  time 
on  the  seat,  plunged  in  deep  thought, 
only,  curiously  enough,  his  cousin  came 
by    almost     immediately,     and    catching 


sight  of  him,  laughingly  warned  him  that 
he  was  courting  death  in  the  shape  of  a 
bronchite. 

"  Take  a  turn  with  me,  mon  cousin," 
continued  Blaise.  "I  want  to  speak  to 
you.  I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  going  to 
leave  Paris  soon." 

"  I  thought  you  were  getting  on  in  your 
profession  1  " 

"  So  I  am,  but  there's  something  better 
than  money  or  fame  —  peace  of  mind; 
mine  will  be  gone  if  I  stay  longer,  and  to 
say  the  truth  — don't  call  me  impertinent 
—  it's  about  Mile.  Georgette.  Do  not 
look  so  astonished,  Gustave,  I  haven't  a 
thought  I  would  wish  to  hide,  only,  of 
course,  she  is  young  and  beautiful,  and 
you  —  well,  you  have  won  her,  and  you 
are  my  cousin." 

M.  Michaud's  face  was  a  "study  at  this 
moment ;  and  the  mouth  that  had  been 
drawn  and  full  of  pain  relaxed.  A  smile 
almost  parted  his  lips,  an  expression  of 
kindliness  broke  over  his  face,  making  its 
plainness  invisible. 

"  Blaise,  give  me  your  hand.  You  are 
a  noble  fellow!  You  would  throw  up 
your  appointment  rather  than  win  her 
from  me." 

"Yes,  I  would.  Not  that  it  is  easy; 
and  of  course  you  know  you  did  throw  me 
in  her  way." 

"You  haven't  told  her  this?" 

"  What  do  you  take  me  for?  " 

"  Forgive  me  !  Only,  Blaise,  she  loves 
another,  not  me  nor  you,  but  a  man  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  scoundrel.  Be  generous  yet 
further,  Blaise  ;  help  me  to  find  this  out; 
to  unmask  him,  and  Georgette  will  —  I 
know  her  —  she  will  herself  recoil  from 
him  as  a  dove  would  from  a  snake." 

Never  before  had  Blaise  Michaud  had 
such  a  struggle  with  himself.  He  had  so 
far  acted  right  nobly;  but  how  could  he 
go  further,  and  help  to  snatch  Georgette 
from  one  she  loved  in  order  that  his  elderly 
cousin  should  keep  her  for  himself  ?  And 
yet  surely  this  cousin  was  fond  of  Geor- 
gette and  good. 

As  to  Georgette,  would  she  not  be  hap- 
pier with  the  worthy  Michaud  than  with  a 
villain  ?  \i  she  could  be  saved  from  such 
a  fate  would  any  sacrifice  be  too  great, 
even  if  she  never  knew  to  whom  she 
owed  her  happiness  ?  And  Blaise  ac- 
cepted the  offer. 

"  Look  here,  Gustave,  between  us,  as 
you  say,  we  can  find  out  this  man,  show 
her  what  her  fate  would  be,  and  if  it  is  as 
you  think " 

"  Then  I  hope  Georgette  may  still  be 
M.    Michaud's    fiancde,"  said   the   elder 
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man  wringing  his  cousin's  hand,  "Blaise, 
mon  ami,  I  am  glad  you  hunted  me  out 
when  you  came  to  Paris."  Blaise  mur- 
mured an  inaudible  answer,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not,  "So  am  /."  Rather  he 
desired  heartily  that  he  had  never  cast 
his  eyes  on  Gustave  Michaud  and  Geor- 
gette, his  fiancee. 

The  world  seemed  suddenly  convulsed 
for  Georgette  when  she  left  M.  Michaud's 
side;  but  she  knew  she  must  try  and  set 
her  ideas  straight  before  the  evening, 
when  she  should  see  Henri  Delibes,  to 
give  him  her  final  answer.  Georgette  had 
promised  that,  and  though  she  had  cried 
bitterly  over  the  thought  of  asking  for  a 
release,  yet  never  for  a  moment  had  she 
believed  M.  Michaud  would  say  710.  Now 
as  she  hurried  along  towards  home  she 
called  him  wicked,  selfish,  cruel;  and 
then  again  she  looked  back  on  his  unva- 
rying kindness,  his  patience,  his  goodness 
to  her,  and  she  was  tortured  by  her  ingrat- 
itude. 

If  she  had  been  like  many  girls.  Geor- 
gette would  have  made  very  light  of  her 
promise ;  but  she  was  true,  and  meant  to 
be  true,  to  her  word.  "  Only  it  will  kill 
me,"  she  murmured  in  her  exaggeration  of 
feeling. 

The  public  expects  its  entertainment 
punctually  to  the  hour,  however  unhappy 
the  actors  may  be ;  so  Georgette  drove  off 
to  the  theatre  as  usual,  not  waiting  for 
M.  Michaud's  escort.  There  was  a  small 
room  behind  the  stage  where  idlers  met 
their  friends,  and  which  was  opened  to 
those  who  claimed  acquaintance  with  the 
director ;  it  was  nearly  always  empty  be- 
fore the  play  and  full  between  the  acts. 
Georgette  hurried  there  now,  wishing  to 
have  the  pain  over,  and  knowing  he  would 
be  waiting  for  her  answer. 

"  I  will  be  true  to  M.  Michaud  and  to 
my  mother,"  she  murmured  as  she  pushed 
open  the  door;  and,  straightening  herself 
to  her  full  height,  she  stood  face  to  face 
with  Henri  Delibes.  It  was  quite  true 
what  M.  Michaud  had  said.  Georgette 
was  young,  and  did  not  fully  understand 
that  life  was  not  like  the  stage.  To  her, 
Henri  Delibes  had  appeared  like  a  very 
hero  of  nobility  and  uprightness  ;  and  in 
this  belief  she  had  given  him  her  heart. 
It  is  so  easy  to  love  at  Georgette's  age; 
so  easy  to  believe  good  of  every  one  ;  so 
impossible  to  forgive  evil ;  in  this  very 
youth  was  her  danger  and  her  safeguard. 
Even  now,  though  she  loved  this  man  so 
much,  she  never  showed  it,  because  she 
was  so  afraid  of  letting  him  see  it,  and  so 
afraid  of  doing  wrong. 


"  Mile.  Georgette,  I  have  come  to  get 
your  answer,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  with 
admiration  :  but  his  tone  was  so  quiet,  so 
respectful,  that  Georgette  loved  him  all 
the  more  for  it.  She  clasped  her  hands 
very  tightly  together,  and  the  strange 
sparkle  came  into  her  eyes,  as  she  an- 
swered as  quietly  as  he  had  asked,  and 
very  simply. 

"  M.  Michaud  will  not  release  me." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  "  said 
the  count,  in  the  same  low  voice.  Every 
movement  was  graceful,  studied,  thor- 
oughbred. 

"  Yes,  that  is  all,"  said  Georgette,  try- 
ing to  steady  her  voice,  and  slowly  raising 
her  head  \  la  Marie  Antoinette.  A  low 
laugh  escaped  the  count;  it  expressed 
delicate  scorn  of  Georgette,  and  involun- 
tarily her  cheek  flushed. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  intend 
to  be  bound  by  the  word  of  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  your  father,  and  wicked 
enough  to  spoil  your  life  for  his  selfish 
pleasure  .'*     Do  you  mean  to  say " 

"No,  no;  nothing  more,"  broke  in 
Georgette;  "for  the  love  of  heaven  do 
not  ask  me  more."  She  moved  towards 
the  door. 

"  What  nonsense  !  "  said  the  count,  rais- 
ing his  voice.  "  Georgette  "  —  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  called  her  so  —  "look 
here  ;  tell  me  you  hate  me  and  never  wish 
to  see  me  again,  but  do  not  tell  me  the 
mere  word  of  that  man  holds  you  back." 

There  are  people  who  say  that  a  woman 
cannot  fight  against  her  heart,  that  the 
conflict  becomes  too  great  for  her,  that 
she  must  fall  before  the  unequal  contest ; 
but,  happily,  truth  points  to  women  who 
can  and  have  done  this,  and  Georgette 
was  one  of  these.  She  said  to  herself 
that  life  would,  from  henceforth,  be  a  bur- 
den and  a  misery;  but  she  never  once 
said,  "  I  cannot  help  myself." 

"  If  you  are  afraid  of  him,"  continued  the 
man  before  her,  "  if  you  fear  the  reproaches 
he  may  heap  upon  you,  or  anything  else, 
let  me  save  you  from  him.  Georgette,  this 
very  evening " 

"Pardon,  Monsieur  le  Comte."  Geor- 
gette blushed  crimson  as  she  heard  these 
words,  for  the  voice  belonged  to  Blaise 
Michaud,  who  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
come  from  another  world,  and  to  bring 
with  him  a  new  atmosphere  of  truth,  of 
strength,  and  of  all  that  was  good,  as  he 
gently  pushed  open  the  door  and  made  a 
third  at  the  interview.  There  was  quite 
a  transformation  in  the  count's  face. 
Georgette  had  never  before  seen  the  look 
that  came  into  his  eyes.     It  was  a  sudden, 
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sweeping  expression  of  hatred  and  anger, 
so  that  unconsciously  she  moved  a  few 
steps  from  him. 

"  Mademoiselle  is  engaged,"  said  the 
count  haughtily,  intimating  that  outside 
the  door  was  the  best  place  for  Blaise. 
This  latter  looked  not  the  least  discon- 
certed at  the  scornful  face  of  the  man  be- 
fore him  ;  he  was  just  the  same  as  usual, 
simply  Blaise  Michaud,  with  nothing 
tragic  or  melodramatic  about  him. 

"  iMlle.  Georgette  and  I  are  old  friends," 
he  answered,  "  and  I  thought  that,  as 
this  was  a  public  room,  she  would  like 
to  have  a  friend  at  her  side  in  case  a  man 
of  M.  le  Comte's  well-known  character 
should  annoy  her;  in  fact,  in  case  she 
did  not  know  what  I  can  now  tell  her, 
that  M.  le  Comte  has  a  wife — in  Au- 
vergne." 

Georgette  looked  up  fiercely,  ready  to 
defend  the  man  she  loved,  ready  to  tell 
M.  Blaise  that  he  was  strangely  mis- 
taken. She  even  moved  forward  as  if  to 
protect  him;  but  at  that  moment  she 
read  the  truth  in  his  livid  and  angry  face. 

At  this  moment  the  dressing-bell  rang. 
Georgette  had  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  she 
must  go,  she  must  act. 

"Is  this  true?"  she  quickly  asked  of 
the  count.  She  would  not  go  without 
hearing  him  say  it.  Blaise  was  holding 
the  door  for  her,  but  she  waited  for  the 
answer.  It  came.  A  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, a  smile,  the  same  she  had  learnt  to 
love,  an  assumed  indifference. 

"Let  it  be.  Au  revoir  —  not  adieu, 
Mile.  Georgette." 

Then  Georgette  knew  everything,  and 
she  walked  out  of  the  room  in  silent  dig- 
nity, whilst  M.  Blaise  shut  the  door  for 
her,  and  accompanied  her  as  far  as  her 
dressing-room.  Never  had  she  looked 
more  truly  grand  than  at  this  moment  of  su- 
preme, self-control,  as  she  dismissed  him 
with,  "  Merci,  M.  Blaise,"  and  then  she  was 
alone.  She  did  not  wish  to  bemoan  her- 
self. She  did  not  faint;  on  the  contrary 
she  was  very  quiet;  she  dressed  with  the 
same  care  as  usual,  only  just  before  she 
went  on  the  stage  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
cold  forehead,  and  murmured :  "  Quel 
supplice  !  " 

Mile.  Georgette  played  better  that  even- 
ing than  she  had  ever  done  before.  Per- 
haps she  had  wanted  just  that  touch  of 
real  humanity  which  sorrow,  and  not  joy, 
can  give;  perhaps  also  she  was  thanking 
God  that  even  through  this  fiery  ordeal  he 
had  kept  her  safe,  for  Georgette  could  no 
more  love  evil  than  she  could  break  her 


word,  and  the  one  ray  of  comfort  she  now 
had  in  this  anguish  was  that  she  had  con- 
quered self,  before  knowledge  had  made 
it  easy. 

After  the  play  she  found  M.  Michaud 
waiting  for  her,  just  as  usual;  she  even 
remembered  afterwards  that  M.  Blaise 
got  on  the  box,  as  if  to  take  care  of  her. 
Now  she  lay  back  weary  and  very  quietly. 
She  put  her  hand  into  M.  Michaud's,  and 
said,  like  a  penitent  child, — 

"Will  you  forgive  me.?  and  I  don't 
want  now  to  be  released." 

M.  Michaud  had  been  with  Blaise  in  the 
pit,  and  between  the  acts  he  had  had  a 
long  conversation  with  his  cousin,  so  that 
he  understood  Georgette,  and  wanted  no 
explanation. 

"Forgive  you.  Georgette  ?  Perhaps  / 
ought  to  be  forgiven  for  saying  ?io  yester- 
day. I  have  thought  better  of  it,  mon 
enfant,  and  now  I  give  you  back  your 
word  —  you  are  free,  Georgette." 

Georgette  heaved  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 
She  was  glad  to  be  free  because  she  said 
she  meant  to  be  free  always  now,  for  she 
felt  such  a  deep  gratitude  to  M.  Michaud 
she  did  not  wish  to  give  him  half  a  heart. 

"You  sent  M.  Blaise,"  she  answered. 
She  should  never  forget  how  he  had  come 
to  her  in  her  need. 

"  No,  no.  Ce  pauvre  Blaise  went  of 
his  own  accord.  In  fact.  Georgette, 
though  I  ought  not  to  praise  my  own 
cousin,  yet  I  must  say  there  is  not  a  bet- 
ter fellow  in  Paris  ;  I  am  sure  there  is 
not.  He  was  going  to  leave  our  town  for 
good,  but  to-night  I  persuaded  him  he  had 
better  stay.  We  cannot  spare  him,  can 
we.  Georgette .?  " 

And  Georgette  said  no.  She  felt  that 
all  her  life  long  she  would  wish  to  say, 
"Merci,  M.  Blaise." 

That  night  was  the  last  that  saw  Mile. 
Georgette  on  the  stage  ;  and,  indignant 
that  one  whom  it  had  applauded  should 
suddenly  disappear,  the  public  took  pains 
to  discover  the  reason.  What  had  she 
done?  why  had  she  left  off  acting?  The 
truth  was  so  very  uninteresting  that  the 
public  smiled,  and  said  it  was  only  an 
excuse,  when  told  that  Mile.  Georgette 
was  ill,  even  dying. 

However  it  was  true.  Georgette  had 
low  fever.  A  strange  doctor,  called  in  to 
consult  with  M.  Blaise,  said  it  was  the 
result  of  overwork  ;  as  did  the  chattering 
madame,  who  suddenly  turned  into  a 
ministering  angel  on  seeing  Georgette 
suffering,  and  always  declared  the  poor 
child  would  have  died  but  for  the  care 
and  the  constant  attendance  of  that  clever 
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doctor,  M.  Blaise  Michaud.  It  was  a 
very  long  illness,  and  only  by  slow  de- 
grees did  Georgette  begin  to  feel  any 
wish  to  get  well ;  but  after  a  time  she  did 
look  forward  to  M.  Blaise's  visits,  and 
wondered  whether  there  was  such  another 
man  in  all  Paris.  Then  spring  came  on 
and  brought  sunshine  and  new  life,  so 
that  Georgette  at  last  could  sit  by  the 
open  window  in  madame's  salon  and  en- 
joy long  chats  and  long  silences  with  M. 
Michaud  as  her  companion. 

What  a  fete  day  it  was  when  Mile. 
Georgette  was  pronounced  quite  well 
again  !  M.  Michaud  gave  a  grand  dinner 
in  madame's  room,  and  sent  out  a  good 
many  invitations  to  several  kind  hearts 
living  at  various  points  up  and  down  the 
corkscrew,  who  had  brought  flowers  and 
dainties  to  Georgette  in  her  illness.  No 
need  to  say  that  M.  Blaise  was  invited,  or 
that  he  overheard  Georgette  remarking 
to  his  cousin,  — 

"  I  must  go  back  to  work  now,  M.  Mi- 
chaud. I  must  have  used  up  all  my  sav- 
ings with  this  illness.  I  should  never 
have  got  well  but  for  you  —  and  M. 
Blaise." 

"  It  was  all  Blaise,  mon  enfant,"  he  an- 
swered in  the  fatherly  way  he  had  adopted 
since  he  had  set  Georgette  free.  "  I  be- 
lieve he  looks  upon  you  as  a  famous  cure. 
N'est-ce  pas,  mon  cousin  ?  " 

Blaise  was  very  bashful,  and  would  take 
no  credit  to  himself;  only  when  it  came 
to  the  health-drinking  period  and  the 
glasses  were  all  ready  to  be  clinked 
against  each  other,  M.  Blaise  gave  out,  — 

"A  la  santd  de  Mademoiselle  Geor- 
gette I  "  Then  under  cover  of  the  general 
noise  he  whispered,  *'  Mademoiselle  Geor- 
gette, do  you  want  very  much  to  go  back 
to  the  theatre  ?  " 

*'  I  must  go,"  said  Georgette  simply, 
though  curiously  enough  the  wish  to  act 
had  left  her  since  that  last  night  she  had 
appeared.  It  was  not  that  she  could  not 
do  it  as  well  as  before,  but  all  the  golden 
light  that  had  surrounded  it  had  vanished. 

"  But  suppose,  Mademoiselle  Geor- 
gette, you  gave  it  up,  and  let  me  do  the 
bread-winning?"  M.  Blaise's  voice  was 
almost  trembling  from  anxiety  and  feeling, 
whilst  his  cousin,  on  the  contrary,  was 
cracking  jokes  and  making  a  furious  noise 
with  the  glasses. 

Blaise's  tone  was  so  intensely  earnest, 
so  true,  that  Georgette  knew  all  at  once 
that  he  loved  her,  and  that  she  returned 
the  love.  She  understood  that  on  his 
side  at  least  this  was  the  real  thing,  and 
that  what  she  had  taken  for  love  before 


had  been  but  a  counterfeit  of  it.  Her 
silence  frightened  Blaise.  He  nodded 
towards  his  cousin. 

"  Do  you  know.  Mademoiselle  Geor- 
gette, that  he  wishes  it  too  ?  He  told  me 
to  try  and  win  you,  otherwise  I  should  not 
be  here.  I  don't  think  there  is  another 
man  like  him  in  all  the  world." 

"  Except  yourself,"  said  Georgette.  "  I 
owe  you  both  everything."  She  was 
thinking  that  her  life  might  have  been 
so  different  but  for  them,  and  then  she 
added,  "  And  I  do  care  for  you,  M.  Blaise." 

At  this  moment  there  was  one  of  those 
sudden  pauses  in  the  conversation  which 
occur  at  every  dinner-table.  Whereupon 
M.  Blaise  was  seized  with  a  frantic  wish 
to  do  something,  and  rising  up,  glass  in 
hand,  he  called  out,  — 

"Let  us  drink  the  health  of  Monsieur 
Michaud's  fiancde."  This  was  such  an 
old  joke  that  only  M.  Michaud  laughed 
and  winked  at  Georgette  and  at  Blaise, 
then  returned  thanks  with  great  gravity. 

What  a  happy  evening  that  w^as  !  No 
one  was  angry,  except  the  public  and  M. 
Roche;  they  both  felt  terribly  cheated  by 
that  simple-minded  genius,  Mademoiselle 
Georgette,  who  ended  by  marrying  just 
an  ordinary  doctor  instead  of  rising  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder  of  fame.  Everybody 
knows,  however,  that  the  feelings  of  the 
public  are  never  stirred  for  more  than 
nine  days  by  one  event ;  and  Georgette's 
happiness  could  go  on  till  death  parted 
her  from  Blaise  Michaud  and  from  his 
cousin,  who  lives  with  them,  and  who  in 
making  Georgette's  happiness  has  found 
his  own. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
BEAUMARCHAIS. 

The  author  of  two  comedies  which 
have  been  for  a  century  among  the  most 
popular  in  the  whole  range  of  French 
dramatic  literature  was  the  son  of  a  strug- 
gling Paris  watchmaker,  named  Caron. 
His  business  was  a  small  and  never  a  very 
successful  one,  but  the  watchmaker  him- 
self was  a  person  of  considerable  scientific 
attainments,  of  refined  manners,  and  of 
cultivated  taste.  His  family  consisted  of 
five  daughters  and  one  son,  Pierre  Augus- 
tin,  who  was  born  on  January  24,  1732. 
The  boy's  education  was  principally  con- 
ducted at  home,  though  for  a  short  time 
he  attended  a  school  at  Alfort,  where  he 
appears  to  have  shown  no  marked  pro- 
ficiency.    Of    his  character  and  pursuits 
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during  these  early  years  we  get  some 
glimpses  in  the  letters  of  his  sisters. 
Here  he  is  described  as  overflowing  with 
fun,  frolic,  and  high  animal  spirits  ;  the 
life  of  the  household  ;  always  in  mischief; 
no  sooner  out  of  one  scrape  than  into  an- 
other ;  passionately  fond  of  music,  but  the 
reverse  of  industrious  at  his  scholastic 
studies.  Of  course  an  only  boy  of  this 
disposition  was  an  object  of  perfect  adora- 
tion to  a  fond  mother  and  five  sisters,  by 
whom,  accordingly,  he  was  petted  and 
worshipped  and  spoiled.  But  fortunately 
his  father  was  not  equally  inclined  to  in- 
dulgence, and  kept  the  curb  on  him  pretty 
tightly.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began 
to  learn  the  art  of  watchmaking,  wherein 
he  seems  to  have  soon  attained  consider- 
able skill.  This,  however,  must  have 
been  the  result  rather  of  natural  quick- 
ness and  ingenuity  than  of  steady  applica- 
tion, for  his  love  of  gaiety  and  amusement 
was  by  no  means  extinguished  by  the 
cares  of  business.  At  length,  after  having 
administered  countless  ineffectual  warn- 
ings and  reproofs  to  his  son  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  dissipation  and  neglect  of  busi- 
ness, M.  Caron  had  recourse  to  the  strong 
measure  of  turning  the  young  scapegrace 
out  of  doors;  taking  care,  however,  to 
arrange  for  his  reception  into  the  house  of 
an  old  family  friend,  through  whose  medi- 
ation a  treaty  of  peace  was,  after  a  short 
time,  patched  up.  The  articles  were  of 
the  most  stringent  character,  and  were 
formally  signed  by  the  high  contracting 
parties.  The  son  engaged  not  to  make, 
sell,  or  repair  anything  whatever  except 
on  his  father's  account;  to  get  up  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  summer  and  at  seven  in  the 
winter,  and  to  work  till  supper  time  ;  to  go 
to  no  more  supper  parties ;  and  when,  by 
special  permission,  allowed  to  dine  with 
his  friends  on  Sundays,  always  to  be  in 
by  nine  o'clock  ;  and,  finally,  to  give  up 
his  music,  except  the  flute  and  violin, 
which  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  play  after 
supper.  On  the  other  hand,  his  father 
engaged  to  allow  him  his  board  and  eigh- 
teen francs  a  month,  and  to  credit  him 
with  a  quarter  of  any  business  which  he 
might  bring  in.  After  this  matters  went 
on  more  smoothly.  Pierre  Augustin  ap- 
plied himself  more  steadily  to  business, 
with  the  result  that,  before  reaching  his 
twentieth  year,  he  had  invented  a  new 
kind  of  escapement  for  watches,  which 
was  a  considerable  improvement  on  any 
of  those  previously  in  use.  In  his  delight 
at  his  success  and  with  the  generous  con- 
fidence of  youth  he  showed  his  invention 
to  a  M.  Lepaute,  a  brother  watchmaker, 


who  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Mer- 
cure,  explaining  the  new  principle  and 
claiming  it  as  his  own.  All  the  vehement 
pugnacity  of  Caron's  disposition  was 
aroused  by  this  dishonest  conduct  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  trusted.  He  imme- 
diately replied  to  Lepaute's  letter  in  the 
Mercure,  and  requested  the  public  to  sus- 
pend its  judgment  until  a  decision  had 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, to  whose  arbitration  he  had  referred 
the  matter.  In  1754  the  Academy,  after 
mature  consideration  of  the  evidence  by 
which  the  rival  claims  were  supported, 
emphatically  confirmed  Caron's  title  to 
the  invention.  This  affair  brought  him 
into  some  prominence  in  his  profession, 
and  he  received  orders  for  watches  on  his 
new  principle  from  the  king,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  many  of  the  highest  per- 
sonages about  the  court. 

One  of  his  customers  was  a  certain 
Madame  Franquet,  wife  of  one  of  the 
contrdleiirs  clercs  d"* office  de  la  maison 
dii  rot,  or  clerks  of  the  royal  pantry.  This 
lady,  who  was  young  and  married  to  a 
husband  considerably  older  than  herself, 
took  a  great  fancy  to  the  handsome  young 
watchmaker.  She  introduced  him  to  her 
husband,  with  whom,  as  Caron  was  long- 
ing to  relinquish  the  watchmaking  busi- 
ness and  push  his  fortunes,  and  M.  Fran- 
quet was  just  as  anxious  for  rest  and 
freedom  from  his  official  duties,  an  ar- 
rangement was  come  to,  whereby,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  an  annuity 
to  his  predecessor,  Caron  succeeded  to 
the  clerkship.  M.  Franquet  did  not  sur- 
vive his  retirement  many  months,  and  on 
his  death  Caron  married  the  widow.  His 
happiness  was  not,  however,  of  long  dura- 
tion, for  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  mar- 
riage the  lady  died  of  typhus  fever.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  not  only  to  his  affec- 
tions but  to  his  worldly  fortunes,  as  all 
that  he  was  able  to  retain  of  his  wife's 
property  was  the  empty  title  of  Beau- 
marchais,  which,  in  the  year  1757,  he  had 
assumed  from  a  small  fief  belonging  to 
her.  All  the  actual  property  reverted  to 
her  relations,  and  Caron  was  left  depen- 
dent solely  on  the  meagre  income  of  his 
court  appointment. 

Among  the  customers  whom  Caron,  or, 
as  we  must  now  call  him,  Beaumarchais, 
had  supplied  with  watches  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Louis  XV.,  Mesdames  Victoire, 
Adelaide,  Sophie,  and  Louise.  The  prin- 
cesses were  much  taken  with  his  manners 
and  appearance,  and,  on  learning  that  he 
was  skilled  in  the  management  of  the 
harp,  desired  to   take  lessons  from  him. 
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Here  was  indeed  an  opportunity  to  push 
his  fortune  at  court.  He  entered  heartily 
into  the  scheme,  and  used  all.  his  endeav- 
ors to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  royal 
pupils.  Carefully  repudiating  the  position 
of  a  mere  paid  music-master,  he  would  re- 
ceive no  remuneration  for  his  services, 
and  often  incurred  considerable  expense 
in  purchasing  instruments  and  musie  for 
which  he  was  not  very  promptly  repaid. 
He  soon  became  the  chief  director  and 
performer  at  the  weekly  concerts  given  by 
the  princesses,  which  were  attended  by  the 
king,  the  queen,  the  dauphin,  and  a  few  fa- 
vored courtiers.  He  was  thus  brought  into 
close  contact  with  all  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  soon  came  to  be  regarded 
by  them  as  a  privileged  individual  ;  so 
much  so  that  on  one  occasion  the  king, 
wishing  to  hear  him  play  the  harp,  obliged 
him  to  sit  down  in  the  royal  chair;  and 
that  the  dauphin,  whose  frank,  blunt  dis- 
position Beaumarchais  respected  and  ap- 
preciated, used  to  say,  "  He  is  the  only 
person  who  speaks  the  truth  to  me." 
Such  a  high  degree  of  favor  shown  to 
one  who  had  so  recently  occupied  a  very 
humble  position  naturally  excited  much 
ill-feeling  and  brought  down  on  Beaumar- 
chais all  sorts  of  insults  from  the  jealous 
courtiers.  He  was  perpetually  being  an- 
noyed by  covert  sneers  at  his  lowly  origin 
and  connection  with  trade,  and  on  one 
occasion,  as  he  was  leaving  the  royal 
apartments,  a  nobleman  insultingly  asked 
him  to  repair  a  watch  that  had  stopped. 
Beaumarchais  politely  replied  that  it  was 
a  long  time  since  he  had  given  up  all  work 
of  that  kind,  and  that  he  had  consequently 
lost  his  skill.  When,  however,  the  other 
continued  to  press  the  matter,  he  took  the 
watch,  which  was  a  very  valuable  one,  and 
opening  it  as  if  to  examine  the  works,  let 
it  fall.  Turning  to  the  disconcerted  no- 
bleman he  said,  "I  warned  you,  sir,  that 
I  am  now  very  unskilful,"  and,  with  a 
bow,  walked  off.  He  at  length  found  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  strong 
measures  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fre- 
quent insults  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
and  he  challenged  one  of  his  tormentors. 
The  duel  took  place  at  Meudon,  without 
seconds,  and  Beaumarchais  wounded  his 
opponent  mortally.  This  might  have  been 
a  very  serious  matter,  for  victor  as  well  as 
for  vanquished,  but  for  the  generosity  of 
the  dying  man,  who,  during  the  few  days 
he  survived,  firmly  refused  to  disclose  the 
name  of  his  antagonist. 

After  having  made  himself  useful  to  the 
princesses  for  some  years  without  reward, 
Beaumarchais  at   last  found  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  turning  his  court  favor  to  profita- 
ble account.  Paris  du  Verney,  one  of  the 
four  l^rothers  who,  sprung  from  a  very 
humble  origin,  played  such  a  prominent 
part  in  the  financial  affairs  of  France 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  had  determined  to  immor- 
talize his  name  by  connecting  it  with  a 
national  institution  for  the  education  of 
officers  for  the  French  army.  He  had 
interested  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  the 
scheme,  and  had  obtained  the  king's  sanc- 
tion for  the  erection  of  the  building  which 
at  present  adorns  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
In  1760,  however,  the  credit  at  court  both 
of  the  mistress  and  the  financier  was  at  a 
low  ebb ;  the  buildings  were  still  uncom- 
pleted; and,  though  the  establishment 
contained  a  few  students,  it  was  in  a  lan- 
guishing and  unsatisfactory  condition.  In 
order  to  add  prestige  and  attract  pupils  to 
the  college  Du  Verney  had  for  some  time 
been  using  every  means  in  his  power  to 
induce  the  king  to  visit  it  in  state,  but  he 
had  never  as  yet  been  able  to  attain  this 
favor.  It  now  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  compass  his  end 
through  the  medium  of  the  princesses' 
young  protege.  He  sounded  Beaumar- 
chais on  the  subject,  who  was  only  too 
delighted  to  be  of  use  to  a  man  who  had 
such  facilities  for  returning  a  kindness. 
The  princesses  made  no  difficulty  about 
granting  the  only  favor  which  Beaumar- 
chais had  yet  asked  of  them,  and  readily 
consented  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  college. 
This  they  did,  and  so  favorably  did  they 
report  on  what  they  saw  that  soon  after 
Louis  XV.  followed  their  example.  Du 
Verney  was  not  ungrateful.  He  set  about 
making  the  fortune  of  Beaumarchais,  as 
many  years  before  he  had  made  the  for- 
tune of  Voltaire.  He  gave  him  a  share  in 
several  lucrative  contracts  and  other  com- 
mercial speculations.  He  lent  him  money 
and  assisted  him  with  advice.  The  son 
of  the  watchmaker  was  rising  fast  in  the 
world,  and  now  began  to  think  of  adding 
to  his  name  the  magic  monosyllable  which 
is  the  hall-mark  of  French  nobility.  With 
this  object  he  purchased  the  place  of 
king's  secretary,  which  carried  with  it 
the  right  of  prefixing  to  his  name  the 
much-coveted  de.  ,  He  then  entered  into 
treaty  for  a  more  important  place  —  one 
of  the  rangerships  of  the  rivers  and  for- 
ests ;  but  here  he  met  with  a  violent  op- 
position from  the  other  rangers,  who 
objected  to  his  admission  on  the  ground 
of  his  humble  origin.  This  opposition 
was  successful,  although  in  his  plea  for 
himself    Beaumarchais    showed   that,   of 
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these  haughty  nobles  who  were  so  afraid 
of  being  contaminated  by  association  with 
the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  one  was  the  son 
of  a  hairdresser,  another  of  a  wool-winder, 
another  of  a  button-maker,  and  another  of 
a  Jew  dealer  in  second-hand  jewelry.  Be- 
sides thus  exposing  the  absurdity  of  such 
an  objection  to  his  appointment  coming 
from  such  opponents,  he  gave  a  flat  con- 
tradiction to  the  statement  that  he  was  not 
noble.  "  I  am  a  noble,"  he  said,  with  a 
consummate  impudence  worthy  of  Figaro 
himself;  "I  can  prove  it,  for  I  have  the 
receipt!"  However,  to  compensate  for 
this  disappointment  he  purchased,  in  1763, 
the  important  place  of  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Captainry  of  the  Warren  of  the 
Louvre,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
1785.  His  duties  in  this  ofHce  consisted 
in  presiding  over  the  tribunal  specially 
appointed  to  deal  with  offences  against 
the  game  laws  throughout  a  space  of  some 
fifteen  leagues  around  Paris  over  which 
the  king  enjoyed  the  sole  sporting 
rights. 

In  1764  Beaumarchais  made  a  journey 
to  Madrid,  where  he  stayed  over  a  year. 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
avenge  an  affront  which  had  been  offered 
to  one  of  his  sisters,  who  during  a  resi- 
dence in  the  Spanish  capital  had  become 
engaged  to  a  young  Spaniard  named  Jo- 
seph Clavijo.  This  gentleman,  after  the 
engagement  had  lasted  some  time,  sudden- 
ly repudiated  it.  But  the  lady's  friends 
were  not  people  to  see  her  wronged  with 
impunity.  Her  brother  instantly  set  out 
for  Madrid,  and  after  forcing  the  fickle 
lover  to  sue  for  a  renewal  of  the  engage- 
ment, contrived  to  have  him  turned  out 
of  a  place  which  he  held  under  the  gov- 
ernment and  expelled  from  the  court. 
Mile.  Caron,  probably  disgusted  with  the 
ways  of  Spanish  suitors,  married  one  of 
her  own  countrymen. 

This  little  domestic  affair  being  satis- 
factorily settled,  Beaumarchais  turned  his 
attention  to  other  matters.  He  was  now 
fairly  launched  in  a  career  of  gigantic 
mercantile  speculation,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  turn  his  Spanish  visit  to  account. 
Du  Verney  furnished  him  with  a  sum  of 
two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  several  of  the 
most  influential  personages  in  the  coun- 
try. His  plans  were  on  the  grandest 
scale,  including  such  projects  as  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  concession  of  the  sole  right 
of  trading  with  Louisiana  and  of  supplying 
the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes;  a 
scheme  for  the  colonization  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  ;  and  a  contract  for  furnishing  the 
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Spanish  army  with  provisions.  However, 
all  these  magnificent  conceptions  proved 
veritable  chdteajix  eii  Espagne,  as  none 
of  them  came  to  maturity,  though  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  last  were,  at  one  time, 
very  nearly  being  successful.  In  the  in- 
tervals of  business  Beaumarchais  plunged 
into  all  the  gaieties  of  the  Spanish  capi- 
tal. He  obtained  entrance  into  the  best 
society,  and  soon  became  the  most  popular 
man  in  Madrid.  He  took  part  in  concerts 
and  amateur  theatricals,  wrote  words  to 
the  national  seguidillas,  and  possessed  an 
inexhaustible  flow  of  sparkling  and  witty 
conversation.  After  more  than  a  year's 
stay  in  Spain  he  returned  to  Paris,  leaving 
behind  him  a  reputation  for  brilliant  tal- 
ents and  amiable  social  qualities. 

We  now  come  to  another  phase  in  this 
busy  life.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  Beau- 
marchais as  the  schoolboy,  the  appren- 
tice, the  courtier,  the  speculator,  and  the 
man  of  fashion.  We  are  now  to  witness 
his  entrance  upon  that  literary  career  by 
his  success  in  which  his  name  has  been^ 
preserved  to  posterity.  In  1767  he  brought 
out  "  Eugdnie,"  a  drama  whereof  the 
scene  is  laid  in  England  and  the  plot 
hinges  upon  a  sham  marriage.  It  is  a  very 
mediocre  performance,  and  contains  little 
of  the  sparkling  wit  which  distinguishes 
its  author's  later  works.  However,  it  had 
for  a  time  a  fair  share  of  success,  and  was 
even  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  an  En- 
glish play  —  "The  School  for  Rakes"  — 
in  which  Garrick  sustained  the  leading 
part. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  ven- 
ture Beaumarchais  followed  it  up  in  1770 
with  "  Les  deux  Amis,"  a  play  of  a  similar 
character,  but  which  did  not  meet  with 
the  good  fortune  of  its  predecessor,  and 
was  effectually  and  deservedly  damned. 
Nevertheless,  if  not  witty  in  itself,  the 
piece  was  certainly  the  cause  of  wit  in 
others,  for  it  provoked  quite  a  storm  of 
bons  mots,  epigrams,  and  satirical  verses- 
Some  wag,  who  probably  bore  a  grudge 
against  Beaumarchais,  wrote  on  the  bill  an- 
nouncing the  representation  of  "  Les  deux 
Amis,"  "  Par  un  auteur  qui  n'en  a  aucun," 
and  during  the  performance  of  the  play, 
whose  plot  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
the  difficulties  of  a  merchant  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  one  of  the  "gods  "shouted 
out,  "  II  s'agit  ici  d'une  banqueroute  ;  j'y 
suis  pour  mes  vingt  sous,"  that  being  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  theatre.  The 
following  verses,  too,  had  a  considerable 
circulation,  and  could  hardly  have  afforded 
pleasant  reading  to  the  unfortunate  au- 
thor :  — 
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J'ai  vu  de  Beaumarchais  le  drame  ridicule, 
Et  vais,  en  un  mot  vous  dire  ce  que  c'est : 
C'est  un  change  ou  I'argent  circule, 
Sans  produire  aucun  interet. 

In  the  interval  between  these  two  literary 
ventures  Beaumarchais  married  a  second 
time.  Again  he  chose  a  widow,  a  certain 
Madame  I'Eveque,  who  brought  him  a 
large  fortune.  But  his  married  life  in  this, 
as  in  the  former  case,  was  destined  to  be 
of  but  brief  duration.  His  wife  died  in 
childbed  within  three  years  of  the  mar- 
riage. She  left  a  son,  who  soon  followed 
her  to  the  grave.  As  a  large  portion  of 
her  fortune  consisted  in  an  annuity,  the 
widower  lost  the  benefit  of  it;  but  this 
was  not  of  so  much  consequence  to  him  at 
the  time,  as  he  was  making  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  sale  of  timber  from  the 
forest  of  Chinon,  which,  in  partnership 
with  Du  Verney,  he  had  purchased  from 
the  State.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  suc- 
cessful speculation  the  year  1770  was  an 
unfortunate  one  for  Beaumarchais;  as  in 
January  he  brought  out  his  unsccessful 
play,  in  November  he  lost  his  wife,  and  in 
July  Du  Verney  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  The  old  financier  left  the  whole 
of  his  fortune  of  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  francs  to  his  grand-nephew,  the 
Count  de  la  Blache,  between  whom  and 
Beaumarchais  there  had  long  been  a  bitter 
enmity.  In  April,  1770,  a  settlement  of 
affairs  had  taken  place  between  Du  Ver- 
ney and  Beaumarchais,  and  a  formal 
document,  signed  by  both  parties,  had 
been  drawn  up,  regulating  the  transac- 
tions between  them.  By  this  agreement 
Beaumarchais  returned  bills  to  the  amount 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs 
to  Du  Verney,  who,  on  his  part,  with- 
drew from  the  partnership  in  the  forest  of 
Chinon,  acknowledged  that  he  was  in- 
debted to  his  partner  in  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  francs,  and  engaged  to  lend  him 
seventy  five  thousand  francs  for  eight 
years  without  interest.  At  Du  Verney's 
death  the  two  last  items  were  still  unset- 
tled, and  his  heir  at  once  determined  to 
contest  the  matter.  A  long  series  of 
legal  proceedings  ensued,  which  lasted 
with  varying  results  during  eight  years. 
Finally,  in  1773,  after  gaining  his  case  in 
the  first  instance  and  afterwards  losing:  it 
on  appeal,  Beaumarchais  obtained  a  de- 
cision in  his  favor  on  all  the  points  of  his 
claim. 

During  the  course  of  this  long  litiga- 
tion, however,  the  warfare  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  courts  of  law.  The 
advocate  of  the  Count  de  la  Blache  be- 
spattered the   defendant    with    the    most 


vehement  abuse,  insinuating  that  he  had 
forged  the  agreement  with  Du  Verney 
and  had  swindled  the  old  man  in  every 
way;  and  these  accusations  were  indus- 
triously spread  abroad  in  every  direction 
by  pamphleteers  and  other  writers  whom 
the  count  employed,  and  who  added  vari- 
ous pleasant  little  fictions  drawn  from 
their  own  fertile  imaginations.  Of  these 
stories  the  one  most  frequently  and  most 
confidently  asserted  and  reasserted  was  to 
the  effect  that  Beaumarchais  had  poisoned 
both  his  wives. 

During  the  progress  of  the  second  of 
his  lawsuits  with  the  Count  de  la  Blache, 
Beaumarchais  had  the  bad  fortune  to  be 
sent  to  For-1'Eveque  as  a  punishment  for 
a  fracas  in  which  he  was  involved  with 
the  Due  de  Chaulnes  on  account  of  an 
actress  who,  after  living  under  the  duke's 
protection,  had  betrayed  a  preference  for 
his  rival.  Beaumarchais's  confinement 
lasted  two  months  and  a  half,  but  he  was 
allowed  to  go  out  during  the  daytime  in 
the  charge  of  a  police  agent  to  conduct  his 
lawsuit.  This,  however,  the  first  of  the 
appeals  in  the  La  Blache  case,  was  de- 
cided against  Beaumarchais  in  April,  1773. 
The  matter  had  been  remitted  to  a  coun- 
cillor of  the  Parliament  named  Goezman, 
and,  on  his  report,  the  decision  of  the 
court  below  was  overruled  and  judgment 
given  in  favor  of  the  count  for  fifty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  livres  with  inter- 
est for  five  years  and  costs.  This  was  a 
crushing  blow;  for,  besides  the  actual 
loss  in  money  which  he  suffered,  Beau- 
marchais was  indirectly  branded  with  the 
ignominy  of  having  tampered  with,  if  not 
absolutely  forged,  the  agreement  with  Du 
Verney.  The  count  seized  his  goods; 
and,  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  he  now  be- 
came involved  in  another  and  still  more 
serious  lawsuit  which  originated  from  the 
following  circumstances.  The  councillor 
Goezman,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
report  to  the  Parliament  on  the  action  be- 
tween Beaumarchais  and  the  Count  de  la 
Blache,  was  an  elderly  man  married  to  a 
young  wife.  The  lady  had  somewhat  ex- 
travagant tastes,  but  unfortunately  her 
husband's  income  was  not  a  larj^e  one.  In 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  accepting  presents  from  the 
suitors  who  wished  to  procure  favorable 
reports  on  their  cases  from  the  husband. 
Beaumarchais  had  endeavored  to  pro- 
pitiate the  judge  through  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  presented  one  hundred  louisand 
a  watch  set  with  diamonds.  It  was  agreed 
that  these  presents  were  to  be  returned 
should  an  unfavorable  judgment  be  pro- 
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nounced.  Madame  Goezman  afterwards 
demanded  an  additional  fifteen  louis  for 
her  husband's  secretary ;  and  this  sum 
also  was  given  her,  without,  however,  in 
this  case  any  stipulation  as  to  its  return. 

If  the  defendant's  terms  were  liberal, 
the  plaintiff's,  to  judge  by  the  result,  must 
have  been  lavish.  The  councillor's  report 
and  consequently  the  judgment  were,  as 
already  stated,  unfavorable  to  Beaumar- 
chais,  and  Madame  Goezman  at  once  re- 
turned the  one  hundred  louis  and  the 
watch.  This  done,  she  probably  consid- 
ered that  she  had  played  her  part  in  the 
little  drama  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  morality  and  honorable 
dealing.  As  to  restoring  the  other  fifteen 
louis,  she  would  probably  have  asked  with 
Shylock,  "  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the 
bond?"  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
other  party  to  the  transaction  was  in  that 
position  in  which  as  a  rule  a  man  does 
not  recognize  that  "the  pleasure  is  as 
great  of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat."  He 
was  irritated  at  the  loss  of  his  suit,  and, 
suspecting  that  he  had  been  duped,  he  had 
what  Madame  Goezman  doubtless  con- 
sidered the  impertinent  curiosity  to  in- 
quire of  the  secretary  as  to  what  had 
become  of  the  fifteen  louis.  The  result 
of  his  inquiries  proved  how  well  grounded 
was  his  suspicion  that  the  money  had 
never  reached  its  destination  in  the  pocket 
of  the  secretary  but  had  remained  in  that 
of  the  lady.  He  instantly  demanded  its 
return.  Madame  Goezman  was  naturally 
much  disgusted  at  the  bad  taste  shown  in 
such  a  demand,  and  not  only  denied  the 
receipt  of  the  fifteen  louis,  but,  on  the 
strength  of  havins:  returned  the  other 
presents,  complained  to  her  husband  that 
Beaumarchais  had  offered  her  a  bribe, 
which  she  had  indignantly  refused.  Goez- 
man brought  before  the  Parliament  a 
criminal  action  against  Beaumarchais  for 
libelling  a  councillor's  wife.  The  pro- 
ceedings took  place  with  closed  doors, 
before  a  tribunal  of  which  the  plaintiff 
was  himself  a  member,  and  which  was 
strongly  biassed  against  the  defendant. 

In  order  to  understand  the  extraordi- 
nary amount  of  interest  which  this  trial 
excited,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  certain  facts  connected  with  the  Par- 
liament of  which  Goezman  was  a  member. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  a  violent  struggle  for  power 
had  been  going  on  between  the  crown  and 
the  Parliaments.  The  incidents  were  al- 
most invariably  the  same  in  each  fresh 
dispute.  The  crown  issued  an  ordinance  ; 
the  Parliament  refused  to  register  it;  the 


members  were  summoned  to  a  ///  de  jus- 
tice presided  over  by  the  king  in  per- 
son, and  were  ordered  to  register  ;  they 
protested  and  suspended  their  judicial 
functions,  thereby  throwing  the  whole 
country  into  confusion.  If  they  continued 
obstinate  they  were  exiled.  Finally  some 
concessions  were  made  on  both  sides,  and 
the  members  were  reinstated.  At  last,  in 
1770,  the  chancellor  Maupeou  took  the 
extreme  course  of  confiscating  the  offices, 
all  of  which  had  been  obtained  by  pur- 
chase and  were  supposed  to  be  held  for 
life,  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  of  constructing  a  new  Parlia- 
ment out  of  different  materials.  Public 
sympathy  was  on  the  side  of  the  old  Par- 
liament in  the  struggle,  and  in  substantiat- 
ing a  charge  of  bribery  against  a  member 
of  the  new  one,  Beaumarchais  was  re- 
garded as  a  man  who  was  maintaining  a 
gallant  fight  against  a  corrupt  and  unpop- 
ular institution.  The  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted with  closed  doors,  but  the  real 
battle  took  place  outside  ;  for,  knowing 
that  the  tribunal  before  which  his  case 
was  on  trial  was  unfavorable  to  him, 
Beaumarchais  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
public.  He  therefore  published  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  tlie  memorial  in  which 
he  had  set  forth  for  the  consideration  of 
the  court  the  facts  connected  with  the 
case.  This  document  instantly  attracted 
attention,  not  merely  from  the  interest  of 
the  matter  itself,  but  from  the  sparkle  and 
brilliancy  of  the  style  in  which  it  was 
written.  A  host  of  eager  combatants  at 
once  took  up  the  gage  of  battle  thus 
thrown  down.  Pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  memorial  —  all 
teeming  with  the  most  virulent  abuse  of 
Beaumarchais  —  raking  up  and  misrepre- 
senting the  incidents  of  his  private  life, 
and  accusing  him  of  having  poisoned  his 
wives,  cheated  Du  Verney,  and  "belied  a 
lady."  Nothing  daunted,  he  defended 
himself  gallantly  against  his  numerous  as- 
sailants with  all  the  most  deadly  weapons 
in  the  controversial  armory,  from  delicate 
irony  to  slashing  sarcasm.  In  the  four 
other  memorials  which  he  issued  at  inter- 
vals, Goezman  and  all  his  aiders  and 
abettors  were  covered  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  All  Paris  read  and  laughed. 
Like  Byron,  Beaumarchais  woke  to  find 
himself  famous.  In  April,  1773,  his  for- 
tunes had  been  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb. 
He  was  known  only  as  a  man  of  pleasing 
manners  in  society,  as  a  speculator,  or  as 
the  writer  of  a  couple  of  very  poor  plays  ; 
he  had  just  lost  a  lawsuit,  by  which  he 
was  completely  ruined  in  his  fortune  and 
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seriously  compromised  in  his  honor  ;  he 
was  in  prison  on  account  of  a  not  very 
creditable  squabble  about  an  actress.  By 
the  end  of  the  same  year  he  was  the  most 
popular  man  in  France. 

The  sentence  of  the  Parliament  was 
pronounced  on  February  6,  1774.  The 
penalty  in  the  case  of  Beaumarchais  was 
that  of  bld)ne^  or  civil  degradation,  which 
debarred  him  from  all  the  ordinary  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship.  On  Madame 
Goezman  a  similar  punishment  was  in- 
flicted, and  she  was  ordered  to  restore  the 
fifteen  louis,  which  were  to  be  distributed 
to  the  poor.  Goezman  himself  had  to  re- 
sign his  office.  In  order  to  complete  the 
sentence  it  should  have  been  pronounced 
on  Beaumarchais  in  open  court,  where  he 
should  have  been  declared  "infamous" 
by  the  president.  But  this  was  an  ex- 
treme to  which  his  popularity  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Parliament  to  proceed, 
and  it  was  not  enforced.  On  the  morning 
following  the  judgment  all  Paris  called  on 
him.  Instead  of  a  humiliation  the  result 
of  the  trial  was  a  brilliant  triumph. 

Nevertheless  he  was  left  in  a  very  un- 
comfortable position,  and  felt  it  a  serious 
necessity  to  get  the  sentence  annulled. 
Luckily,  just  at  this  juncture,  fortune 
threw  in  his  way  the  means  of  making  him- 
self useful  to  the  king,  who  promised  in 
return  to  afford  him  protection  and  to  ex- 
tend the  time  during  which  he  could  brins: 
an  appeal.  The  matter  happened  in  this 
wise.  A  person  named  Thdveneau  de 
Morande  was  carrying  on  in  London  a 
profitable  trade  in  libels  on  prominent 
persons  in  France;  his  plan  being  to  ex- 
tort blackmail  from  his  victims  for  the 
suppression  of  the  calumnies  which  he 
threatened  to  publish.  His  last  effort  in 
this  peculiar  branch  of  literature  had  taken 
the  form  of  a  series  of  highly  spiced  anec- 
dotes concerning  Madame  du  Barri,  under 
the  title  of  "  Memoires  secretes  d'une 
femme  publique."  Three  thousand  copies 
of  this  interesting  work  had  been  printed, 
and  both  Louis  XV.  and  the  lady  were 
particularly  anxious  that  the  publication 
should  be  suppressed.  The  king  sug- 
gested that  Beaumarchais  should  go  over 
to  London,  and  negotiate  with  Morande 
on  the  subject.  His  mission  was  success- 
ful, but  his  run  of  bad  luck  was  not  yet 
exhausted,  as,  when  he  returned  to  France 
expecting  to  reap  his  reward,  he  found  the 
king  dying.  However,  the  trade  in  libels 
was  a  flourishing  one,  and  his  services 
were  soon  again  called  into  requisition. 
This  time  it  was  a  Jew,  named  Angelucci, 
who  had  printed  two  large  editions  of  a 


libel  on  the  new  queen,  Marie  Antoinette, 
one  in  London  and  another  in  Amster- 
dam. Beaumarchais  soon  came  to  terms 
with  him,  and  after  destroying  the  En- 
glish, proceeded  to  Holland  to  destroy  the 
Dutch  edition.  When  this  was  done, 
however,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  the 
wily  Israelite  had  kept  back  one  copy, 
and  with  it,  and  the  money  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Beaumarchais,  had  set  out 
for  Nuremberg,  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  out  a  new  edition  there.  In  hot 
haste  and  with  threats  of  direst  vengeance 
Beaumarchais  followed  in  pursuit.  He 
came  up  with  Angelucci  in  a  forest  a 
short  distance  from  Nuremberg,  seized 
him  and  secured  tiie  precious  volume,  but 
when  returning  to  his  postchaise,  he  was 
himself  attacked  by  two  robbers,  who  de- 
manded his  money,  and  on  meeting  with 
a  refusal,  set  upon  him  with  their  knives. 
Beaumarchais  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
but  was  wounded  and  would  have  been 
killed  had  not  his  enemies  taken  to  flight 
on  the  approach  of  the  servants  and  pos- 
tillion. He  now  proceeded  to  Vienna 
with  the  object  of  procuring  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  Angelucci,  and  contrived  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  empress, 
Maria  Theresa,  but  his  story  was  thought 
so  improbable  that  he  was  detained  until 
information  as  to  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ments was  received  from  France.  On  his 
release  he  was  offered  a  thousand  ducats 
as  compensation  for  the  inconvenience  he 
had  suffered,  but  he  contemptuously  re- 
jected the  offer  and  set  off  for  France  in 
a  state  of  great  indignation. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  Beau- 
marchais's  efforts  in  the  character  of  a 
secret  agent,  for  we  soon  find  him  en- 
cased in  a  still  more  strange  affair.  The 
negotiation  which  he  now  undertook  was 
with  no  less  a  personage  than  the  cele- 
brated Chevalier  d'Eon.  This  extraordi- 
nary individual  had  commenced  his  career 
as  an  advocate ;  had  then  exchanged  the 
gown  for  the  sword,  and  served  in  the 
army  with  considerable  distinction:  and 
finally,  turning  his  attention  to  diplomacy, 
had,  after  being  employed  in  missions  to 
Russia  and  Austria,  come  to  London  in 
1761  as  secretary  of  embassy,  from  which 
post  he  had  been  promoted  to  that  of 
minister  plenipotentiary.  His  services 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  cross  of  St. 
Louis.  So  far  his  career  had  been  dis- 
tinguished, but  by  no  means  remarkable. 
Now,  however,  an  extraordinary  rumor 
had  spread  throughout  London  society  to 
the  effect  that  D'Eon  was  a  woman.  The 
excitement  which  the  report  naturally  pro- 
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duced  was  kept  alive  by  the  persistence 
with  which  he  himself  declined  to  impart 
any  information,  and  the  studied  mystery 
with  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject. 
D'Eon  evidently  rejoiced  in  and  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  maintain  the  noto- 
riety he  had  acquired,  and  large  sums 
were  betted  on  the  question  of  his  sex. 
During  his  residence  in  London  he  had 
lived  very  extravagantly  and  contracted 
debts  to  a  large  amount,  and  he  was  now 
trying  to  extort  money  from  the  French 
government  by  threatening  to  dispose  of 
certain  important  political  papers  in  his 
possession.  Beaumarchais  undertook  the 
negotiations  on  tiie  part  of  the  court,  and 
managed  to  bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. D'Eon  was  contented  with  a 
much  smaller  sum  than  he  had  at  first 
demanded  for  the  delivery  of  the  docu- 
ments, and  agreed  to  assume  the  dress  of 
what  was  believed  to  be  his  real  sex.  He 
accordingly  wore  petticoats  during  the 
remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life,  al- 
though an  examination  of  his  body  after 
his  death  in  1810  showed  that  he  was 
actually  a  man. 

By  this  last  service  Beaumarchais  had 
well  earned  the  reward  for  which  he  had 
worked  so  energetically.  The  Maupeou 
Parliament  had  been  dissolved  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  reign,  and  the  old 
Parliament  restored,  from  which,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  he  obtained  a  reversal  of 
his  sentence  and  the  restoration  of  his 
civil  rights. 

In  the  year  1772,  Beaumarchais  had 
composed  both  the  words  and  the  music 
of  a  comic  opera  —  "  Le  Barbier  de  Se- 
ville"—  which  was  refused  by  the  Com^- 
die  Italienne.  He  then  entirely  remod- 
elled his  work,  transformed  it  into  a 
comedy,  and  offered  it  to  the  Theatre 
Frangais.  Several  unfortunate  accidents, 
however,  delayed  the  production  of  the 
play  for  some  years.  All  the  preparations 
for  its  representation  were  complete  in 
February,  1773,  when  Beaumarchais  was 
sent  to  For-l'Eveque  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  with  the  Due  de  Chaulnes, 
At  another  time  it  had  to  be  deferred 
owing  to  the  Goezman  lawsuit,  and  on  a 
third  occasion,  shortly  before  the  day  fixed 
for  the  first  performance,  an  order  was 
received  prohibiting  the  play,  as  a  report 
had  been  spread  that  it  was  full  of  politi- 
cal allusion.  However,  on  February  23, 
^77Si  ^'^^  piece  was  produced  and  — 
hissed !  No  one  had  a  word  of  praise  for 
it.  The  disappointment  was  excessive, 
as,  from  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Memorials,"    so    much    had    been   ex- 


pected. But  it  was  always  in  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances  that  the 
marvellous  elasticity  and  energy  of  Beau- 
marchais's  character  were  peculiarly  con- 
spicuous. The  piece  was  damned  on  Fri- 
day night,  and  all  Paris  was  talking  of  the 
author's  miserable  failure.  On  the  Sun- 
day it  was  played  a  second  time  and 
elicited  rapturous  applause.  In  the  yn- 
terval  it  had  been  entirely  remodelled; 
scenes  transposed  ;  compressed  from  five 
acts  into  four;  and  the  whole  of  the  dia- 
logue revised  and  improved.  From  that 
day  to  this  there  has  never  again  been  a 
question  as  to  its  popularity  on  the  stage. 

Beaumarchais  was  certainly  not  an  ill- 
natured  man,  but  by  some  unfortunate 
fatality  his  whole  life  was  a  series  of  quar- 
rels ;  and  even  the  brilliant  success  of  his 
comedy  led  to  a  war  with  the  actors  of 
the  Theatre  Frangaise.  By  the  rules  of 
the  company  the  remuneration  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  pieces  played  by  them  was 
fixed  at  one-ninth  of  the  net  receipts  ;  but 
if  on  any  one  night  the  receipts  fell  below 
a  certain  sum,  the  play  became  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  company,  and  the  au- 
thor lost  all  further  right  and  title  to  it. 
This  system  was  palpably  unfair,  and 
Beaumarchais  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  it.  He  united  the  isolated  and  gen- 
erally antagonistic  dramatic  authors  in  a 
society  for  the  protection  of  their  rights, 
and  carried  on  for  many  years  a  spirited 
warfare  with  the  Theatre  Frangaise.  His 
efforts  were  at  length  crowned  with  vic- 
tory, and  he  lived  to  see  the  obnoxious 
privileges  of  the  company  abolished. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  with 
quarrels  and  lawsuits,  secret  missions 
and  plays,  Beaumarchais's  hands  were  now 
pretty  full  and  even  his  superabundant 
energy  taxed  to  the  utmost,  but  it  was  not 
so;  for  in  June,  1776,  he  embarked  in  an 
enterprise  of  gigantic  commercial  propor- 
tions and  considerable  political  impor- 
tance. During  his  various  visits  to  Lon- 
don he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
quarrel  between  England  and  her  North 
American  colonies,  and,  when  it  assumed 
serious  proportions,  he  began  to  urge 
upon  the  French  king  and  his  ministers 
the  advisability  of  assisting  the  Ameri- 
cans with  money  or  warlike  materials. 
The  relations  between  England  and 
France  were  at  this  time  by  no  means 
cordial,  and  the  French  ministers  at  length 
determined  to  adopt  Beaumarchais's  ad- 
vice. As  they  had  no  wish,  however,  to 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  England, 
they  hit  upon  a  plan  of  sending  their  as- 
sistance to  the  Americans  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  as  not  to  compromise  themselves. 
In  the  course  of  the  years  1776  and  1777 
the  French  government  supplied  Beau- 
marchais  with  two  millions  and  the  Span- 
ish government  with  one  million  of  francs  ; 
wherewith  he  founded  the  mercantile 
house  of  Roderigue,  Hortalez  and  Co., 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  Ameri- 
cans with  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  the 
other  articles  of  which  they  were  at  the 
time  in  extreme  need.  He  was  to  receive 
in  exchange  American  products  —  princi- 
pally tobacco.  He  was  to  be  allowed  to 
purchase  his  stores  from  the  French 
arsenals,  but  this  was  to  be  done  secretly, 
and  every  precaution  was  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  arousing  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
the  English  ambassador  as  to  the  firm 
being  anything  more  than  an  ordinary 
trading  company.  The  first  consignment 
consisted  of  two  hundred  cannons,  twen- 
ty-five thousand  guns,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  powder,  and  clothing  and 
tents  for  twenty-five  thousand  men.  There 
were  also  between  forty  and  fifty  engineer 
and  artillery  officers,  whom  Beaumarchais 
had  enlisted  for  the  American  service. 
The  expedition  sailed  early  in  1777,  and, 
escaping  the  English  cruisers,  arrived 
safely  at  its  destination,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  Americans.  Many  other  ships  fol- 
lowed, and  in  a  short  time  the  Americans 
were  indebted  to  the  house  of  Roderigue, 
Hortalez  and  Co.  for  a  very  large  amount. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of 
returning  American  produce  in  exchange 
for  the  consignment  of  arms  received  as 
originally  agreed  upon,  tlie  colonists  sent 
the  ship  back  empty;  for  they  persisted 
in  regarding  the  firm,  not  as  a  genuine 
trading  company,  but  merely  as  an  agent 
for  distributing  the  gifts  of  the  French 
government.  All  Beaumarchais's  remon- 
strances were  in  vain.  After  a  long  time 
one  or  two  small  remittances  were  sent, 
but  these  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  indebtedness,  and  the 
credit  of  the  firm  was  only  supported  by 
the  profit  on  transactions  with  more  hon- 
est customers,  and  by  grants  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  French  treasury. 
Throughout  all  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  Beaumarchais  continued  to  urge  his 
claims  on  the  American  government,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1835,  long  after 
his  death,  that  the  account  was  finally  set- 
tled by  the  payment  to  his  heirs  of  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  francs, 
which  was  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
actual  amount  of  the  debt. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  multifarious  la- 
bors  Beaumarchais   had  found    time    to 


write  another  comedy.  The  vein  which 
he  had  worked  with  such  success  in  *'  Le 
Barbier  de  Seville  "  was  not  yet  exhausted. 
"  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  "  was  offered  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Theatre  Frangais  in 
1781,  and,  unlike  continuations  in  general, 
was  even  more  rapturously  applauded 
than  its  predecessor.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle 
that  the  necessary  permission  for  its 
representation  was  obtained.  The  piece 
was  studded  with  the  boldest  political 
allusions,  and  scattered  ridicule  broad- 
cast over  ail  existing  institutions.  The 
Church,  the  magistracy,  and  even  the 
crown  itself  were  made  the  subjects  of  un- 
sparing raillery.  It  was  not  likely  that  a 
play  of  this  kind  would  be  readily  sanc- 
tioned in  a  country  where  a  strict  censor- 
ship of  the  press  existed,  and  where  the 
most  persistent  opponent  was  the  king 
himself.  Madame  Campan,  in  her  "Me- 
moirs," lets  us  into  the  secret  of  this  oppo- 
sition. "One  evening,"  she  says,  "I 
received  a  note  from  the  queen,  telling  me 
to  be  with  her  at  three  o'clock,  and  not  to 
come  without  having  dined,  as  she  would 
keep  me  a  long  time.  When  I  arrived  I 
found  her  Majesty  with  the  king  in  her 
inner  cabinet;  a  seat  and  a  little  table 
were  already  placed  before  them,  and  on 
the  table  was  an  enormous  manuscript. 
The  king  said  to  me:  'It  is  Beaumar- 
chais's comedy  which  you  are  to  read  to 
us.  I  have  already  looked  through  it,  but 
I  want  the  queen  to  know  the  work.  You 
will  not  speak  to  any  one  of  this  reading.' 
I  began  ;  the  king  often  interrupted  me 
with  exclamations,  always  just,  either  of 
praise  or  blame.  Most  frequently  he  cried 
out:  '  It's  bad  taste.  The  man  is  contin- 
ually bringing  on  the  scene  the  Italian 
concetti.^  At  the  monologue  of  Figaro, 
wherein  he  attacks  the  different  parties  in 
the  administration,  but  especially  at  the 
tirade  on  the  prisons,  the  king  sprang  up 
and  said :  '  That's  detestable  !  that  shall 
never  be  played.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  destroy  the  Bastile,  to  do  away  with  the 
dangerous  inconsistency  of  the  piece:  the 
man  mocks  at  everything  that  ought  to  be 
respected  in  a  government.'  'Then  it 
will  not  be  played  ?  '  said  the  queen.  '  No, 
certainly,'  replied  Louis  XVI.,  'you  may 
be  sure  of  that.'" 

Such  was  the  king's  fixed  resolve,  and 
as  he  was,  at  all  events  in  theory,  an  auto- 
crat, it  would  seem  to  present  an  insuper- 
able obstacle.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, was  brought  to  bear  a  pressure  which 
in  the  end  proved  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
by  the  will  of  one  man,  however  obstinate, 
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or  however  powerful.  Beaumarchais  pos- 
sessed unexampled  skill  informing  public 
opinion,  and  employing  it  as  a  lever  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 
For  nearly  three  years  he  labored  indefat- 
igably  to  arouse  in  all  the  ranks  of  so- 
ciety an  ardent  curiosity  to  see  his  new 
work  brought  on  to  the  stage.  He  gave 
numberless  readings  at  the  houses  of  the 
most  influential  persons,  "  so  that,"  says 
Madame  Campan,  "  every  day  one  heard 
people  say,  '  I  was  present,'  or  '  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  Beau- 
marchais's  piece.' "  He  used  all  the 
influence  which  he  had  acquired  from  the 
success  of  his  writings,  from  his  wealth, 
from  his  extensive  connections,  and  from 
the  delicacy  of  the  missions  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  court, 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  his  path. 
The  king  and  queen  were  besieged  with 
solicitations  from  all  sides.  Several 
times  he  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding. 
In  June,  1782,  the  piece  was  actually  an- 
nounced for  representation,  tickets  were 
distributed,  the  theatre  was  half  filled  with 
an  eager  crowd,  and  it  was  only  at  the 
last  moment  that  an  order  was  received 
under  the  king's  hand  forbidding  the  per- 
formance. In  September,  17S3,  the  play 
was  privately  acted  by  permission  before 
the  Count  d'Artois  and  a  brilliant  audi- 
ence at  the  country  house  of  the  Count  de 
Vaudreuil;  and  at  last,  in  the  March  fol- 
lowing, the  resistance  of  the  king  was 
broken  down,  and  the  first  public  repre- 
sentation took  place  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
gais.  The  crush  was  terrific,  and  several 
persons  were  suffocated  at  the  doors  of 
the  theatre. 

The  high  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  the  play  were  not  disappointed. 
It  was  a  brilliant  success  at  the  time,  and 
has  retained  its  popularity  down  to  the 
presjent  day  ;  though,  curiously  enough, 
both  this  and  Beaumarchais's  previous 
comedy  —  "  Le  Barbier  de  Seville"  — 
have  been  restored  to  the  operatic  form 
in  which  they  were  originally  intended  to 
appear,  Mozart  and  Rossini  having  sup- 
plied music  of  a  very  different  class  from 
any  that  the  author's  own  skill  could  ever 
have  produced. 

This  was  the  culminating  point  in 
Beaumarchais's  career.  His  unwearied 
industry  and  perseverance  had  won  for 
him  no  small  share  of  fortune's  favors. 
All  Paris  crowded  to  the  theatre  to  listen 
to  his  comedy,  and  to  overwhelm  the 
author  with  applause.  His  society  was 
eagerly  courted,  he  was  happy  in  his  do- 
mestic relations,  his  wealth  was  great  and 


apparently  rested  on  an  assured  founda- 
tion. He  was  largely  blessed  with  for- 
tune, friends,  and  fame.  But  from  this 
time  his  undertakings  were  not  so  uni- 
formly crowned  with  success  as  hereto- 
fore, and  during  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  he  gradually  but  surely  declined 
in  happiness  and  prosperity.  Perhaps 
with  advancing  years  there  was  some  little 
loss  of  energy ;  though,  even  to  the  last, 
any  falling  off  in  this  respect  was  hardly 
perceptible,  and  he  was  as  ready  as  ever 
to  engage  in  any  new  enterprise,  or  to 
rush  into  the  midst  of  a  fight  whether  the 
matter  in  dispute  concerned  him  or  not. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  fortune  had  deter- 
mined to  bestow  no  more  of  her  gifts 
upon  him.  He  produced  two  more  plays, 
both  of  which  were  comparative  failures 
and  have  sunk  into  well-deserved  obliv- 
ion ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  a  false 
charge  of  having  uttered  words  disrespect- 
ful to  the  king;  he  was  engaged  in  a 
lawsuit  in  which  another  person  played 
the  popular  part  which  he  himself  had 
enacted  in  connection  with  the  Goezman 
case;  and  he  launched  into  an  unfortu- 
nate speculation  to  supply  the  Revolution- 
ary government  of  France  with  guns, 
which  involved  him  in  innumerable  diflS- 
culties  and  dangers.  He  was  imprisoned, 
exiled,  deprived  of  his  property,  and  re- 
duced to  extreme  distress ;  but  he  never 
lost  his  courage  or  his  natural  gaiety,  nor 
ever  ceased  to  maintain  a  gallant  struggle 
against  "the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune."  Singularly  in  contrast 
with  the  restless  activity  of  this  busy  life 
was  the  calm  of  its  closing  scene.  There 
was  no  long  and  weary  combat  with  dis- 
ease or  decay.  Peacefully  and  unexpect- 
edly Beaumarchais  passed  away  in  the 
night,  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on 
the  morning  of  the  iSth  of  May,  1799. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
THE   PROPHET   OF   WALNUT-TREE   YARD. 

'*  Did  vou  ever  hear  tell  of  Lodowick  Muggleton  ?  " 

"Not  I." 

"That  is  strange.  Know  then  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  our  poor  society,  and  after  him  we  are  fre- 
quently, though  opprobriously,  termed  Muggletonians, 
for  we  are  Christians.  Here  is  his  book  ;  I  will  sell  it 
cheap."  —  Lavengro. 

Scrupulous  veracity  was  hardly  a 
characteristic  of  the  late  George  Borrow. 
A  man  of  great  memory,  he  was  also  a 
man  of  fertile  imagination,  and  where  the 
two  are  found  in  excess,  side  by  side  in 
the  same  intellect,  they  are  apt  to  twine 
round  one  another,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
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product  is  something  which  the  matter-of- 
fact  man  abhors.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
Borrow  did  meet  a  Muggletonian  at  Bris- 
tol—  I  think  it  was  there  —  some  sixty 
years  ago  ;  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  he 
knew  very  little  indeed  about  the  Muggle- 
tonians,  and  that  he  could  have  hardly 
opened  the  book  which  he  implies  that  he 
purchased,  and  which  I  am  almost  certain 
he  never  read.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  he  very  much  antedated  the  incident 
which  he  narrates,  for  I  myself  knew  an 
old  secondhand  bookseller  in  a  back  street 
at  Bristol  who  was  a  Muggletonian,  with 
whom  I  made  acquaintance  when  a  lad. 
He  was  a  slow-speaking,  wary,  suspicious, 
and  dirty  old  man,  and  as  I  had  not  suffi- 
cient funds  to  be  a  good  customer,  I  dare 
say  he  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
be  communicative,  but  he  told  me  one 
day  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  "  Spiritual  Epistles," 
which  were  reprinted  in  quarto  years  be- 
fore I  was  born  ;  though,  as  he  confessed, 
his  name  does  not  appear  on  the  list  of 
names  printed  at  the  end  of  the  preface, 
which  list,  he  assured  me,  was  very  in- 
complete, as  he  from  his  own  knowledge 
could  certify.  This  old  man  would  have 
been  very  old  indeed  if  he  had  been  old 
when  Borrow  was  a  youth ;  and  yet,  as  I 
say,  I  suspect  he  was  the  very  man  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  extract  I 
have  given  above.  He  was  the  only  Mug- 
gletonian I  ever  knew,  but  he  certainly 
was  not  the  last  of  his  sect,  and  I  should 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  it  is  a 
flourishing  sect  still,  and  that  it  still  has  its 
assemblies,  its  votaries,  its  literature,  and 
its  propaganda.  It  is  true  that  the  name 
Muggleiojiians  does  not  appear  in  that 
astonishing  list  of  religious  denominations 
which  the  registrar-general  was  enabled 
to  compile  for  the  year  1883;  but  that 
proves  little,  inasmuch  as  the  closer  a 
religious  corporation  is,  the  more  exclu- 
sive, the  less  does  it  care  to  register  the 
name  of  the  building  in  which  it  may 
choose  to  assemble  for  worship;  and  I 
observe  that  the  Southcotians  are  no 
longer  to  be  found  upon  that  list,  though 
I  happen  to  know  that  they  are  not  ex- 
tinct yet,  nor  has  their  faith  in  their 
prophetess  and  her  mission  quite  died  out 
from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

This  is  certain,  that  as  late  as  1820  an 
edition  of  the  "  Spiritual  Epistles,"  which 
must  have  cost  at  that  time  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  to  print,  was  subscribed 
for,  and  that  nine  years  afterwards  ap- 
peared "  Divine  Songs  of  the  Muggleto- 
nians  "  —  they  were  not  ashamed  of  the 


name  —  printed  also  by  subscription,  fill- 
ing six  hundred  and  twenty-one  pages, 
and  showing  pretty  clearly  that  there  had 
of  late  been  a  strange  revival  of  the  sect : 
an  outburst  of  a  new  fervor  having  some- 
how been  awakened,  and  an  irrepressible 
passion  for  writing  "  Songs  "  having  dis- 
played itself,  which  had  not  been  without 
its  effect  in  resuscitating  dormant  enthu- 
siasm. The  vagaries  of  the  human  mind 
in  what,  for  want  of  any  better  designa- 
tion, we  call  "religious  belief"  have  al- 
ways had  for  me  a  peculiar  fascination,  as 
they  have  for  others.  Epiphanius,  whose 
name  is  and  used  to  be  a  terror  to  her 
Royal  Highness  in  days  gone  by  when  I 
insisted  upon  reading  to  her  about  the 
peculiar  people  who  made  it  a  matter  of 
faith  to  eat  bread  and  cheese  at  the  Eu- 
charist—  Epiphanius  is  to  me  positively 
entertaining,  and  Pagitt's  "  Heresiogra- 
phy"  is  none  the  less  instructive  because 
it  is  a  vulgar,  catch-penny  little  book,  made 
up,  like  Peter  Pindar's  razors,  to  sell.  To 
me  it  seems  that  to  dismiss  even  the  wild- 
est and  foolishest  opinion  which  makes 
way  as  if  it  were  a  mere  absurdity  that 
does  not  deserve  notice,  is  to  show  a  cer- 
tain flippancy  and  superficiality.  After 
all,  do  we  not  all  pass  through  certain 
stages  of  intellectual  growth,  and  are  not 
the  convictions  of  our  youth  held  very 
differently  from  those  which  we  find  our- 
selves swayed  by  in  our  later  years  ?  .  The 
beliefs  which  the  multitude  take  up  with 
are  such  as  the  untrained  and  the  half- 
trained  are  always  captivated  by,  whether 
individually  or  in  the  mass.  There  are 
limits  to  our  powers  of  assimilation  ac- 
cording as  our  development  has  been 
arrested  or  is  still  going  on,  and  he  who 
hopes  to  understand  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  or  to  make  any  intelligent  forecast 
of  what  is  coming,  can  never  afford  to  neg- 
lect the  study  of  morbid  appetites  or  mor- 
bid anatomy  in  the  domain  of  mind. 

There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  among 
all  fanatics  ;  and  this  is  characteristic  of 
them  all,  that  they  are  profusely  commu- 
nicative and  absolutely  honest.  Prophets 
have  no  secrets,  no  reserve,  no  doubts, 
they  are  always  true  men.  John  Reeve 
and  Lodowick  Muggleton  are  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  We  can  follow 
their  movements  pretty  closely  for  some 
years.  The  book  of  "  The  Acts  of  the 
Witnesses  of  the  Spirit "  furnishes  us 
with  quite  as  much  as  we  want  to  know 
about  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  gro- 
tesque pair  and  their  early  extravagances  ; 
and  Muggleton's  letters  cover  a  period  of 
forty  years,  during  all  which  time  he  was 
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goin^  in  and  out  among  the  artisans  and 
small  traders  of  the  city,  obstinately  as- 
serting himself  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, and  leaving  behind  him  in  his  eccen- 
tric chronicle  such  a  minute  and  faithful 
picture  of  London  life  among  the  middle 
—  the  lower  middle  —  class  during  the 
last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  reader 
must  be  prepared  for  the  most  startling 
freaks  of  language,  for  very  vulgar  profan- 
ity, the  more  amazing  because  so  mani- 
festly unintended.  When  people  break 
away  from  all  the  traditions  of  the  past 
and  surrender  themselves  to  absolute 
anarchy  in  morals  and  religion,  the  old 
terminology  ceases  to  be  employed  in  the 
old  way,  ceases  indeed  to  have  any  mean- 
ing. The  prophet  or  the  philosopher  who 
sets  himself  to  invent  a  new  theory  of  the 
universe  or  a  new  creed  for  his  followers 
to  embrace,  can  hardly  avoid  shocking  and 
horrifying  those  who  are  content  to  use 
words  as  their  forefathers  did,  and  attach 
to  these  words  the  same  sort  of  sacred- 
ness  that  the  Hebrews  did  to  the  divine 
name.  There  is  no  need  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  this  side  of  the  Muggletonian 
writing.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is 
the  story  of  the  prophet's  life,  which  has 
been  told  with  the  utmost  frankness  and 
simplicity  ;  a  more  unvarnished  tale  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find,  or  one  which 
bears  more  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  its 
every  line. 

"The  Acts  of  the  Witnesses  of  the 
Spirit  "  is  a  posthumous  work  written  by 
Muggleton  when  he  was  very  old,  and  left 
behind  him  in  manuscript  with  directions 
that  it  should  be  published  after  his  death. 
It  was  a  quarto  volume  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pages,  and  is  a  book  of  some 
rarity.  It  was  published  in  1699,  with  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  all  true  Christian 
people  apparently  written  by  Thomas 
Tomkinson,  one  of  the  chosen  seed.  After 
preparing  us  for  what  is  coming  by  dwell- 
ing upon  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New,  Muggleton 
plunges  into  his  subject  by  giving  us  a 
brief  account  of  his  own  and  his  brother 
prophet's  parentage  and  early  biography. 
Let  the  reader  understand  that  here  be- 
ginneth  the  third  chapter  of  the  "  Acts  of 
the  Witnesses"  at  the  third  verse:  — 

"3.  As  for  John  Reeve,  he  was  born  in 
Wiltshire ;  his  father  was  clerk  to  a 
deputy  of  Ireland,  a  gentleman  as  we  call 
them,  by  his  place,  but  fell  to  decay. 

"4.  So  he  put  John  Reeve  apprentice 
here  at  London  to  a  tailor  by  trade.  He 
was  out  of   his   apprenticeship   before    I 


came  acquainted  with  him;  he  was  of  an 
honest,  just  nature,  and  harmless. 

"  5.  But  a  man  of  no  great  natural  wit 
or  wisdom  ;  no  subtlety  or  policy  was  in 
him,  nor  no  great  store  of  religion  ;  he  had 
lost  what  was  traditional ;  only  of  an  inno- 
cent life. 

"7.  And  I,  Lodowick  Muggleton,  was 
born  in  Bishop-gate  Street,  near  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire's  house,  at  the  corner  house 
called  Walnut-tree  Yard. 

"8.  My  father's  name  was  John  Mug- 
gleton ;  he  was  a  smith  by  trade  —  that  is, 
a  farrier  or  horse  doctor ;  he  was  in  great 
respect  with  the  postmaster  in  King 
James's  time;  he  had  three  children  by 
my  mother,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  I 
was  the  youngest  and  my  mother  loved 
me." 

His  mother  died,  his  father  married 
again,  whereupon  the  boy  was  sent  into 
the  country  —  boarded  out  as  we  say  — 
and  kept  there  till  his  sixteenth  year, 
when  he  was  brought  back  to  London  and 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  —  one  John  Quick 
—  "  a  quiet,  peaceable  man,  not  cruel  to 
servants,  which  liked  me  very  well." 
Muggleton  took  to  his  trade  and  pleased 
his  master.  The  journeymen  were  a  loose 
lot,  "bad  husbands  and  given  to  drunken- 
ness, but  my  nature  was  inclined  to  be 
sober."  Hitherto  the  young  man  had  re- 
ceived no  religious  training  ;  when  he  had 
served  his  time,  however,  "hearing  in 
those  days  great  talk  among  the  vulgar 
people  and  especially  amongst  youth,  boys, 
and  young  maids,  of  a  people  called  Puri- 
tans ...  I  liked  their  discourse  upon 
the  Scriptures,  and  pleaded  for  a  holy- 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  day,  which  my 
master  did  not  do,  nor  I  his  servant." 

This  must  have  been  about  the  year 
1630 — for  Muggleton  was  born  in  June, 
1610  — when  the  Sabbatarian  controversy 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  approaching  fever  heat,  and 
when  Charles  the  First  had  resolved  to 
try  and  govern  without  a  Parliament,  and 
when  Archbishop  Abbot  was  in  disgrace, 
and  Laud  had  begun  to  exercise  his  pre- 
dominant influence.  Muggleton  was  but 
little  impressed  by  "the  people  called 
Puritans,"  and  he  went  on  his  old  way. 
When  he  had  nearly  served  his  time,  he 
began  to  look  about  him.  The  tailor's 
trade  did  not  seem  likely  to  lead  to  much, 
unless  it  were  combined  with  something 
else,  and  a  brilliant  opening  offered  itself, 
as  he  was  at  work  for  a  pawnbroker  in 
Hounsditch.  "  The  broker's  wife  had  one 
daughter  alive.  The  mother,  being  well 
persuaded  of  my  good  natural  temper,  and 
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of  my  good  husbandry,  and  that  I  had  no 
poor  kindred  come  after  me  to  be  any 
charge  or  burthen  to  her  daughter,  .  .  . 
proposed  to  me  that  she  would  give  me  a 
hundred  pounds  with  her  to  set  up.  .  .  . 
So  the  maid  and  I  were  made  sure  by 
promise,  and  I  was  resolved  to  have  the 
maid  to  wife  and  to  keep  a  broker's  shop, 
and  lend  money  on  pawns,  and  grow  rich 
as  others  did."  Muggleton  had  not  yet 
been  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  the  marriage  was  arranged  to  take 
place  after  he  should  have  done  so.  In 
the  mean  time  he  found  himself  working 
side  by  side  with  William  Reeve,  Prophet 
John  Reeve's  brother,  at  this  time  a  "  very 
zealous  Puritan,"  with  whom  he  talked  of 
his  prospects.  *'  I  loved  the  maid,  and 
desired  to  be  rich,"  he  tells  us  ;  but  these 
Puritan  people  were  horrified  at  his  de- 
liberately intending  to  live  the  life  of  a 
usurer,  and  they  "threatened  great  judg- 
ments, and  danger  of  damnation  here- 
after." 

It  is  clear  that  the  frightful  eschatology 
of  the  time  was  exercising  a  far  greater 
power  upon  the  imagination  of  the  masses 
than  anything  else.  People  were  dwelling 
upon  all  that  was  terrible  and  gloomy  in 
the  picture  of  a  future  life;  the  one 
thought  with  the  visionaries  was  this, 
Save  yourselves  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
♦'  I  was  extremely  fearful  of  eternal  dam- 
nation," says  Muggleton,  "thinking  my 
soul  might  go  into  hell  fire  without  a  body, 
as  all  people  did  at  that  time." 

There  was  evidently  a  struggle  between 
conviction  and  inclination,  and  it  ended 
as  we  should  have  expected  —  the  mar- 
riage was  broken  off.  Then  followed 
some  years  of  vehement  religious  conflict : 
"Neither  did  I  hear  any  preach  in  these 
days  but  the  Puritan  ministers,  whose 
hair  was  cut  short.  For  if  a  man  with 
long  hair  had  gone  into  the  pulpit  to 
preach,  I  would  have  gone  out  of  the 
Church  again,  though  he  might  preach 
better  than  the  other."  All  through  this 
time  visions  of  hell  and  torment,  and 
devils  and  damnation  troubled  him  ;  now 
and  then  there  were  "elevations  in  my 
mind,  but  these  were  few  and  far  between  ; 
a  while  after  all  was  lost  again."  He 
soon  consoled  himself  for  his  matrimo- 
nial disappointment;  he  married  and  had 
three  daughters,  then  his  first  wife  died. 
He  throve  in  his  calling,  "only  the  spirit 
of  fear  of  hell  was  still  upon  me,  but  not 
so  extreme  as  it  was  before."  He  took  a 
second  wife,  and  the  civil  war  began. 

"And  generally  the  Puritans  were  all 
for  the  Parliament,  and  most  of  my  society 


and  acquaintance  did  fall  away  and  de- 
clined in  love  one  towards  another.  Soma 
of  them  turned  to  Presbytery,  and  some 
turned  Independents;  others  fell  to  be 
Ranters,  and  some  fell  to  be  mere  Athe- 
ists. So  that  our  Puritan  people  were  so 
divided  and  scattered  in  our  religion,  that 
I  was  altogether  at  a  loss;  for  all  the  zeal 
we  formerly  had  was  quite  worn  out.  For 
I  had  seen  the  utmost  perfection  and  sat- 
isfaction that  could  be  found  in  that  way, 
except  I  would  do  it  for  \o2iWQS,  bul  loaves 
was  never  my  aim^ 

The  civil  war  ran  its  course,  but  Mug- 
gleton cared  nothing  for  the  general  course 
of  events.  What  were  kings  and  bishops 
and  Lords  and  Commons  to  him?  he  was 
living  in  quite  another  world.  As  for 
Laud  and  Strafford,  and  Pym  and  Hamp- 
den, he  does  not  even  once  name  them. 
He  makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  though  he 
was  living  within  half  a  mile  of  Whitehall 
when  the  king's  head  fell  on  the  block. 
Prophets  of  the  Muggleton  type  are  so 
busied  about  their  own  souls  and  their 
own  spiritual  condition,  that  the  battles, 
murders,  and  sudden  deaths  of  other  men, 
great  or  small,  give  them  no  concern 
whatever. 

A  couple  of  years  or  so  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  "  it  came  to  pass  I  heard 
of  several  prophets  and  prophetesses  that 
were  about  the  streets.  .  .  .  Also  I  heard 
of  two  other  men  that  were  counted 
greater  than  prophets  —  to  wit,  John 
Tannye  and  John  Robins.  John  Tannye, 
he  declared  himself  to  be  the  Lord's  high 
priest,  therefore  he  circumcised  himself 
according  to  the  law.  Also  he  declared 
that  he  was  to  gather  the  Jews  out  of  all 
nations,  .  .  .  with  many  other  strange 
and  wonderful  things.  And  as  for  John 
Robins,  he  declared  himself  to  be  God 
Almighty.  Also  he  said  that  he  had 
raised  from  the  dead  several  of  the  proph- 
ets, as  Jeremiah  and  others.  Also  I  saw 
several  others  of  the  prophets  that  was 
said  to  be  raised  hy  \i\xx\,  for  I  have  had 
nitie  or  ten  of  thei7t  at  my  house  at  a  time^ 
of  those  that  were  said  to  be  raised  from, 
the  dead!''' 

Is  madness  contagious?  Or  is  it  that, 
while  the  sane  can  exercise  but  a  very 
limited  power  over  the  insane,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  influence  which  the  insane 
can  gain  over  one  another?  Living  in  a 
world  of  their  own,  where  delusions  pass 
for  palpable  facts,  where  the  logical  faculty 
accepts  the  wildest  visions  as  of  equal 
significance  with  actual  realities,  these 
dreamers   have   a  calculus  of  their  own 
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which  includes  the  symbols  in  use  among 
the  sane,  but  comprehends  besides  a  no- 
tation which  these  latter  attach  no  mean- 
ing to,  reject,  and  deride. 

"Would  you  be  so  kind  as  tell  me,  sir, 
what's  a  ohm?"  said  the  worthy  Mr. 
Stiggins  to  me  the  other  day.  "It's  a 
modern  term  used  in  electricity,  which  I 
am  too  ignorant  to  explain  to  you."  He 
looked  full  at  me  for  more  than  five  sec- 
onds without  a  word,  then  he  said,  "  I'm 
thinking  that  this  man  was  a  fool  to  talk 
about  ohms  when  not  even  you  knew  what 
a  ohm  means.  And  he  came  from  Cam- 
bridge College  too,  and  he's  got  a  wote  ! 
I  reckon  when  a  man  can't  talk  the  same 
as  other  folks  he'd  ought  to  be  shut  up." 
Indignant  Stiggins!  But  are  we  not  all 
intolerant  ? 

John  Robins  had  acquired  an  almost  un- 
limited ascendency  over  his  crazy  proph- 
ets, and  speedily  acquired  the  like  ascen- 
dency over  Muggleton.  What  specially 
fascinated  him  was  that  all  John  Robins's 
prophets  "  had  power  from  him  to  damn 
any  that  did  oppose  or  speak  evil  of  him. 
So  his  prophets  gave  sentence  of  damna- 
tion upon  many,  to  my  knowledge,  for 
speaking  evil  of  him,  they  not  knowing 
him  whether  he  was  true  or  false."  Mug- 
gleton was  profoundly  impressed,  but 
according  to  his  own  account  he  was  a 
silent  observer,  and  waited.  One  of  the 
prophets  often  came  to  his  house  and  was 
welcome  ;  he  "  spake  as  an  angel  of  God, 
and  I  never  let  him  go  without  eating  and 
drinking,"  for  Muggleton  was  a  man  of 
large  appetite  and  demanded  large  sup- 
plies of  food,  nor  did  he  stint  himself  of 
meat  and  drink  or  withhold  creature  com- 
forts from  those  he  loved. 

Just  at  this  time  Muggleton  "  fell  into  a 
melancholy."  He  had  arrived  at  the  pro- 
phetic age  ;  he  had  completed  his  fortieth 
year.  "Then  did  two  motives  arise  in 
me  and  speak  in  me  as  two  lively  voices, 
as  if  two  spirits  had  been  speaking  in  me, 
one  answering  the  other  as  if  they  were 
not  my  own  spirit."  So  that  our  noble 
laureate  was  anticipated  by  two  centuries, 
unless  indeed  "two  lively  voices  "  make 
themselves  heard  at  times  to  most  men 
who  have  ears  to  hear  them.  Maggie- 
ton's  voices  were  not  very  high-toned 
voices  ;  they  were  voices  that  spake  of 
heaven  and  hell,  nothing  more.  Love 
and  duty  never  seem  to  have  formed  the 
subject  of  his  meditations.  "  For  I  did 
not  so  much  mind  to  be  saved,  as  I  did  to 
escape  being  damn'd.  For  I  thought,  if 
I  could  but  lie  still  in  the  earth  forever,  it 


would  be  as  well  with  me  as  it  would  be 
if  I  were  in  eternal  happiness  .  .  .  for  I 
did  not  care  whether  I  was  happy  so  I 
might  not  be  miserable.  I  cared  not  for 
heaven  so  I  might  not  go  to  hell.  These 
things  pressed  hard  upon  my  soul,  even 
to  the  wounding  of  it." 

The  battle  within  him  went  on  fiercely 
for  some  time,  and  it  ended  as  we  should 
have  expected.  "  I  was  so  well  satisfied 
in  my  mind  as  to  my  eternal  happiness, 
that  I  was  resolved  now  to  be  quiet  and 
to  get  as  good  a  living  as  I  could  in  this 
world  and  live  as  comfortably  as  I  could 
here,  thinking  that  this  revelation  should 
have  been  beneficial  to  nobody  but  my- 
self." The  "motional  voices,"  and  vis- 
ions, and  questionings,  continued  from 
April,  1651,  to  January,  1652;  and  it  was 
during  this  time  that  the  intimacy  between 
Muggleton  and  Reeve  became  more 
closely  cemented,  for  "John  Reeve  was 
so  taken  with  my  language  that  his  de- 
sires were  extreme  earnest  that  he  might 
have  the  same  revelati-on  as  I  had.  His 
desires  were  so  great  that  he  was  trouble- 
some unto  me,  for  if  I  went  into  one 
room,  into  another,  he  would  follow  me  to 
talk  to  me."  His  persistence  was  re- 
warded, and  just  when  Muggleton's  vis- 
ions ceased,  "  in  the  month  of  January 
1652,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  John 
Reeve  came  to  me  very  joyful  and  said. 
Cousin  Lodowick,  now  said  he,  I  know 
what  revelation  of  Scripture  is,  as  well  as 
thee."  Reeve's  relations  increased  and 
never  ceased  for  two  weeks.  First  vis- 
ions, ""then  by  voice  of  words  to  the  hear- 
ing of  the  ear  three  mornings  together  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  days  of  February, 
1652,  and  the  year  of  John  Reeve's  life 
forty-two,  and  the  year  of  my  life  forty- 
one." 

Two  men  in  this  curious  ecstatic  condi- 
dition  obviously  could  not  stop  at  this 
point.  It  was  a  critical  moment  —  would 
they  enter  into  rivalry  or  spiritual  part- 
nership? If  the  latter,  then  who  was  to 
be  the  leader,  who  would  make  the  first 
move?     It  was  soon  settled. 

"The  first  evening  God  spake  to  John 
Reeve,  he  came  to  my  house  and  said, 
Cousin  Lodowick,  God  hath  given  thee 
unto  me  forever,  and  the  tears  ran  down 
both  sides  his  cheeks  amain.  So  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter,  for  he  looked 
like  one  that  had  been  risen  out  of  the 
grave,  he  being  a  fresh-colored  man  the 
day  before,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks  apace."  John  Reeve  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  deliver  his  commission  with 
authority;  it  was    coming,   but   not   yet. 
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Meanwhile  he  turned  to  Muggleton's 
children  and  pronounced  them  iDlessed, 
"but  especially  thy  daughter  Sarah,  she 
shall  be  the  teacher  of  all  the  women  in 
London."  Sarah  was  hiding  on  the  stairs 
and  was  not  a.  little  afraid  ;  she  was  a  girl 
of  fourteen,  but  she  accepted  her  mission 
there  and  then. 

She  proved  to  be  a  valuable  helper, 
"and  several  persons  came  afterwards  to 
my  house  more  to  discourse  with  her  than 
us,  and  they  marvelled  that  one  so  young 
should  have  such  knowledge  and  wisdom." 
Next  day  John  Reeve  came  again,  and 
Muggleton  was  pronounced  to  be  the 
mouth  oi  the  new  revelation,  "as  Aaron 
was  given  to  be  Moses'  mouth." 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  de- 
pose the  other  two  prophets,  Robins  and 
Tannye,  and  to  hoist  them  on  their  own 
petard.  It  had  to  be  seen  who  could  damn 
hardest.  For  one  moment  even  Muggle- 
ton's  stout  heart  failed,  he  would  take 
another  with  him  to  be  present  at  the 
great  trial  of  strength.  He  called  upon  a 
certain  Thomas  Turner  to  accompany 
him,  "else  you  must  be  cursed  to  all  eter- 
nity. But  his  wife  was  exceeding  wroth 
and  fearful,  and  she  said,  if  John  Reeve 
came  again  to  her  husband  that  she  would 
run  a  spit  in  his  guts,  so  John  Reeve 
cursed  her  to  eternity."  Whereupon 
Turner,  appalled  by  the  sentence,  com- 
plied with  the  order  and  went.  The  three 
presented  themselves  before  the  other 
madman,  and  John  Reeve  uttered  his  tes- 
timony, denouncing  him  as  a  false  prophet 
and  gave  him  a  month  to  repent  of  his 
misdeeds.  When  the  month  had  elapsed 
Reeve  wrote  the  sentence  of  eternal  dam- 
nation upon  him  "and  left  it  at  his  lodg- 
ing, and  after  a  while  he  and  his  great 
matters  perished  in  the  sea.  For  he 
made  a  little  boat  to  carry  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  going  to  Holland  to  call  the 
Jews  there,  he  and  one  Captain  James  was 
cast  away  and  drowned,  so  all  his  powers 
came  to  nothing." 

The  day  after  the  interview  with 
Tannye,  the  prophets  proceeded  to  deal 
with  John  Robins.  He  had  been  thrown 
into  Bridewell  by  Cromwell,  and  there  he 
lay,  his  worshippers  still  resorting  to  him, 
for  any  one  with  money  could  visit  a  pris- 
oner in  gaol  as  often  as  he  pleased.  VVhen 
the  prophets  appeared  at  the  gate  empty- 
handed,  the  keeper  as  a  matter  of  course 
refused  them  admittance.  Then  said 
John  Reeve  to  the  keeper,  "Thou  shall 
never  be  at  peace."  By-and-by  they  were 
shown  where  Robins's  cell  was ;  they 
summoned    him    to    the    window,  and  a 


strange  interview  took  place,  which  is 
minutely  described.  It  ended  by  Reeve 
delivering  his  charge  and  pronouncing 
his  sentence.  Many  had  been  the  crimes 
of  John  Robins.  He  had  ruined  and  de- 
ceived men  in  a  multitude  of  ways  ; 
among  others  "thou  givest  them  leave  to 
abstain  by  degrees  from  all  kinds  of  food, 
thou  didst  feed  them  with  windy  things, 
as  apples  and  other  fruit  that  was  windy, 
and  they  drank  nothing  but  water;  there- 
fore look  what. measure  tho-u  hast  meas- 
ured to  others  we  will  measure  again  to 
thee." 

John  Robins  was  utterly  mastered;  "he 
pulled  his  hands  off  the  grates  and  laid 
them  together  and  said,  It  is  finished  ;  the 
Lord's  will  be  done."  In  two  months  he 
had  written  a  letter  of  recantation,  was 
released  from  durance,  and  is  heard  of  no 
more. 

"  Thus  the  reader  may  see  that  these 
two  powers  were  brought  down  in  these 
two  days'  messages  from  the  Lord." 

The  world  was  all  before  them  now. 
It  remained  that  the  new  prophets  should 
have  some  distinctive  dogma,  and  that  the 
printing-press  should  be  called  in  as  an 
accessory  to  spread  their  fame.  Again 
John  Reeve  took  the  lead,  and  in  1652  he 
wrote  an  account  of  his  divine  commission 
and  published  his  first  work,  "A  Tran- 
scendant  Spiritual  Treatise,"  which  told 
of  his  last  revelation  of  the  message  to 
Tannye  and  Robins. 

While  the  book  was  passing  through 
the  press  the  prophets  lived  by  their 
trade,  and  made  no  attempt  to  preach  be- 
fore any  assembly.  They  talked  inces- 
santly, and  they  cursed  liberally.  At  last 
the  children  in  the  streets  began  to  follow 
Reeve  and  pelt  him,  crying  after  him, 
"There  goes  the  prophet  that  damns  peo- 
ple !  "  Muggleton,  meanwhile,  was  always 
ready  to  meet  an  inquirer,  and  to  eat  and 
drink  with  him.  "On  one  occasion  an 
old  acquaintance  would  needs  have  me 
drink  with  him,  that  he  might  have  some 
talk  with  me,  and  there  followed  a  neigh- 
bor of  his,  a  gentleman,  as  we  call  them; 
his  name  was  Penson,  and  he  sat  down  in 
our  company."  Soon  Penson  began  to 
deride  and  abuse  the  prophet;  whereupon 
Muggleton  calmly  "did  pronounce  this 
Penson  cursed  to  eternity."  Penson  did 
not  like  being  damned  under  the  circum- 
stances. "  Then  he  rose  up,  and  with 
both  his  fists  smote  upon  my  head.  .  .  . 
But  it  came  to  pass  that  this  Penson  was 
sick  immediately  after,  and  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  he  died,  much  troubled  in 
his   mind,  and  tormented  insomuch  that 
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his  friends  and  relations  sought  to  appre- 
hend me  for  a  witch,  he  being  a  rich  man, 
but  they  couldn't  tell  how  to  state  the 
matter,  so  they  let  it  fall." 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  John  Reeve  was 
from  the  first  disposed  to  go  beyond  his 
brother  prophet;  and  shortly  after  the 
incident  of  Penson's  death  Reeve  made  a 
grand  coup,  which  produced  a  profound 
impression.  Muggleton  had  damned  a 
gentletnan.  Reeve  tried  his  power  upon 
the  same  class,  and  succeeded  in  actually 
converting  two  of  them,  who  were  influen- 
tial men  among  the  Ranters.  The  Rant- 
ers were  startled  and  puzzled.  "And  it 
came  to  pass  that  one  of  these  Ranters 
kept  a  victualling  house,  and  sold  drink  in 
the  Minories,  and  they  would  spend  their 
money  there.  So  John  Reeve  and  myself 
came  there,  and  many  of  them  despised 
our  declaration.  So  John  Reeve  gave 
sentence  of  eternal  damnation  upon  many 
of  them,  and  one  of  them,  being  more 
offended  than  all  the  rest,  was  moved  with 
such  wrath  and  fury  that  five  or  six  men 
could  hardly  keep  him  off,  his  fury  was 
so  hot.  Then  John  Reeve  said  unto  the 
people  standing  by,  'Friends,'  said  he,  '  I 
pray  you  stand  still  on  both  sides  of  the 
room,  and  let  there  be  a  space  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  I  will  lay  down  my  head  upon  the 
ground  and  let  this  furious  man  tread 
upon  my  head  and  do  what  he  will  unto 
me.  .  .  .'  So  John  Reeve  pulled  off  his 
hat  and  laid  his  face  flat  to  the  ground, 
and  the  people  stood  still.  So  the  man 
came  running  with  great  fury,  and  when 
he  came  near  him,  lifting  up  his  foot  to 
tread  on  his  neck,  the  man  started  back 
again  and  said,  '  No,  I  scorn  to  tread  upon 
a  man  that  lieth  down  to  me.'  And  the 
people  all  marvelled  at  this  thing." 

Though  Muggleton  does  not  make  much 
of  this  incident,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  important  one  in  the  early  history  of 
the  sect,  for  from  this  moment  the  num- 
bers of  Muggletonians  began  to  increase, 
and  they  began  to  absorb  a  small  army  of 
wandering  monomaniacs  who  were  roam- 
ing about  London  and  talking  about  reli- 
gion, and  visions,  and  revelations,  and 
attaching  themselves  first  to  one  body 
and  then  to  another,  according  as  they 
could  get  admission  to  the  meeting-houses 
and  be  allowed  to  preach  and  harangue. 
Astrologers,  too,  came  and  conferred  with 
the  prophets,  and  drunken  scoffers  laid 
bets  that  they  would  get  the  prophet's 
blessing;  and  on  one  occasion  a  company 
of  "Atheistical  Ranters  "  made  a  plot  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  Muggleton,  and  damn 
him  and  Reeve,     Three  of  "  the  most  des- 


peratest  "  agreed  to  do  it,  "  So  the  time 
appointed  came,  and  there  was  prepared 
a  good  dinner  of  pork,  and  the  three  came 
ready  prepared  to  curse  us."  Paft  of  tlie 
agreement  was  that  the  dinner  should 
follow  upon  the  cursing.  But  whether  it 
was  that  the  rogues  could  do  nothing 
until  they  were  fortified  with  drink,  or  that 
a  sudden  spasm  of  conscientiousness  came 
upon  them,  or  that  they  were  like  super- 
stitious people  who  with  blanched  lips 
loudly  protest  that  they  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts,  but  decline  on  principle  to  walk 
through  a  churchyard  after  dark,  these 
three  fellows  all  ran  away  from  their  en- 
gagements at  the  eleventh  hour.  "  So 
they  departed  without  their  dinner  of 
pork." 

The  prophets  were  becoming  notorious. 
The  Ranters  and  John  Robins  had  been 
vanquished;  their  first  book  was  pub- 
lished and  was  selling;  they  were  ad- 
vertising themselves  widely,  and  being 
advertised  by  friends  and  foes  ;  but  as  yet 
they  had  not  been  persecuted,  and  as  yet 
they  had  not  put  very  prominently  for- 
ward any  distinctive  or  special  theology. 
They  claimed  to  be  prophets,  but  their 
mission,  —  What  was  it?  What  were 
they  charged  to  proclaim  ? 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the 
works  of  Jacob  Boehm  had  begun  to  exer- 
cise a  very  great  influence  upon  the  vis- 
ionaries in  England.  The  '•''  Me^-curius 
Teiitonicits''''  \sd.?,  first  published  in  an  En- 
glish translation  in  1649,  and  the  '■'■  Signa- 
tura  Rerutn  "  had  appeared  in  1651.  Mug- 
gleton had  certainly  read  these  books,  and 
as  certainly  turned  them  to  account.  The 
jargon  of  the  German  mystic  was  exactly 
what  he  wanted  in  his  present  state  of 
mind,  and  there  was  that  in  the  new  phi- 
losophy which  commended  itself  vastly  to 
him.  Not  that  he,  as  an  inspired  prophet, 
could  for  one  moment  admit  that  he  had 
received  any  light  from  man  or  was  under 
any  obligation  to  anything  but  the  divine 
illumination  enlightening  him  directly  and 
immediately;  but  the  obligation  was  there 
all  the  same,  and  to  Jacob  Boehm's  influ- 
ence we  must  attribute  the  evolution  of 
the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  Muggle- 
tonians, which  just  about  this  lime  comes 
into  obtrusive  prominence. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1653  that  the  prophets  made  their  first 
important  convert.  Up  to  this  time  they 
had  been  heard  of  only  in  the  back  streets 
of  London.  But  now  a  New  England 
merchant  named  Leader,  who  had  made  a 
fortune  in  America,  and  had  come  back 
in  disgust  at  the  intolerance  and  persecu- 
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tion  that  prevailed  among  the  colonists, 
made  advances  to  Muggleton.  Leader 
was  in  a  despondent  state  of  mind,  and 
on  the  look-out  for  a  religion  with  some 
novelty  in  it.  He  too  had,  it  seems,  been 
a  student  of  Jacob  Boehm,  and  the  "  Si'j^- 
natw'a  Renun  "  had  opened  out  a  new 
line  of  speculation  to  him.  "His  first 
question  was  concerning  God  —  wliether 
God,  that  created  all  things,  could  admit 
of  being  any  form  of  himself.'^  " 

Prophets  are  never  at  a  nonplus,  and 
never  surprised  by  a  question  ;  the  more 
transcendental  the  problem,  the  more  need 
for  the  prophetic  gift  to  solve  it.  In  fact, 
the  prophet  comes  in  to  help  when  all  hu- 
man cunning  is  at  fault. 

Accordingly  Mr.  Leader's  question  led 
to  a  discussion  which  is  all  set  down  at 
full  for  those  who  choose  to  read  it,  and 
as  the  result  of  that  discussion  comes  out 
into  clearness  the  astounding  declaration 
which  henceforth  appears  as  the  main 
article  of  the  Muggletonian  theology. 

•'  God  hath  a  body  of  his  own,  as  man 
hath  a  body  of  his  own ;  only  God's  body 
is  spiritual  and  heavenly,  clear  as  christial, 
brighter  than  the  sun,  swifter  than  thought, 
yet  a  body." 

Hitherto  the  prophets  had  been  groping 
after  a  formula  which  might  be  their 
strength,  but  they  had  not  been  able  to 
put  it  into  shape.  Jacob  Boehm's  mysti- 
cism, passing  through  the  alembic  of  such 
a  mind  as  Leader's,  and  subjected  to  that 
occult  atmosphere  which  Muggleton  lived 
in,  came  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  new  the- 
ology, transcendental,  unintelligible,  but 
therefore  celestial  and  sublime.  The 
prophets  from  this  moment  made  a  new 
departure. 

Meanwhile,  the  unhesitating  and  author- 
itative damning  of  opponents  exercised  a 
strange  fascination  over  the  multitude. 
Reeve  and  Muggleton  lived  among  the 
blackguards  at  their  first  start,  and  they 
damned  the  blackguards  pretty  freely.  In 
numberless  instances  the  blackguards 
were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  damned 
before  xMuggleton's  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. They  were  fellows  given  over 
to  drink  and  debauchery,  sots  who  had 
not  much  life  in  them,  scoundrels  who 
were  in  hiding,  skulking  in  the  vilest 
holes  of  the  city,  whom  the  plague  or 
famine  would  be  likely  to  rid  the  world  of 
any  day.  They  died  frequently  enough 
after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  it 
is  quite  conceivable  that  the  sentence  may 
have  hastened  the  end  of  many  a  poor 
wretch  who  had  nothing  to  live  for.  Nay, 
in  more  cases  than  one  a  timid  man,  when 


the  sentence  was  passed,  was  so  terrified 
that  he  took  to  his  bed  there  and  then, 
and-never  rose  from  it,  or  became  insane, 
neglected  his  business,  and  so  was  ruined  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  the  damned  was  al- 
ways increasing,  the  chances  of  strange 
accidents  and  misfortunes  would  go  on 
increasing  also.  People  heard  of  these, 
and  of  these  only. 

What  the  prophets  themselves  did,  it 
was  only  natural  that  their  followers 
would  try  to  do  also;  indeed,  it  is  won- 
derful that  the  damning  prerogative  was 
not  invaded  much  oftener  than  it  was.  It 
was  very  rarely  intruded  upon,  however. 
Once,  indeed,  a  misguided  and  too  ven- 
turous believer  named  Cooper  took  upon 
him  to  usurp  authority,  and  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  damnation  upon  a  small 
batch  of  fifteen  scoffers  who  had  jeered  at 
him  and  the  prophet's  mission.  The  prec- 
edent was  a  dangerous  one,  there  was  no 
telling  what  it  would  lead  to  if  such  ran- 
dom and  promiscuous  damning  was  to  go 
on.  Next  day  Cooper  fell  grievously  sick, 
and  conscience  smote  him  ;  he  could  not 
be  at  peace  till  he  had  confessed  his  fault 
and  been  forgiven.  He  was  forgiven  ac- 
cordingly, but  he  was  admonished  to  lay 
to  heart  the  warning,  and  to  presume  no 
more.  "  Not  but  that  I  do  believe,"  says 
Muggleton,  "they  will  all  be  damned  "  — 
all  the  whole  fifteen  ! 

The  movement  was  becoming  a  nui- 
sance by  this  time,  and  Reeve  got  a  hint, 
and  no  obscure  one,  that  a  warrant  would 
be  issued  against  him,  "either  from  Gen- 
eral Cromwell,  or  the  Council  of  State,  or 
from  the  Parliament."  So  far  from  being 
deterred  by  the  prospect  —  was  there  ever 
a  prophet  who  was  frightened  into  silence  ? 
—  he  declared  that  if  Cromwell  or  the 
Parliament  should  despise  him  and  his 
mission,  "I  would  pronounce  them 
damned  as  I  do  you  !  "  Though  no  war- 
rant came  from  the  Council  or  Cromwell  — 
a  matter  much  to  be  regretted  —  yet  a 
warrant  was  taken  out  by  five  of  the  op- 
ponents, and  the  prophets  were  brought 
before  the  lord  mayor.  As  usual,  a  de- 
tailed account  is  given  of  the  proceedings, 
which  are  valuable  as  illustrating  the 
method  pursued  in  those  days  in  the  ex- 
amination of  an  accused  person,  and  the 
procedure  of  the  court  —  so  very  different 
from  our  modern  practice.  The  prophets 
were  committed  for  trial;  they  refused  to 
give  bail,  and  were  thrown  into  Newgate. 
It  was  the  15th  of  September,  1653,  one 
of  the  great  festivals  among  the  believers. 
The  hideous  picture  of  prison  life  in 
Newgate   deserves   to   be   read   even  by 
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those  who  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  horrors  of  our  prisons  at  this  time. 
The  prophets  were  well  supplied  with 
money,  and  so  were  spared  some  of  the 
worst  sufferings  of  the  place  ;  but  it  was 
bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  one 
night  the  two  narrowly  escaped  being 
hanged  in  their  own  room,  and  were  only 
saved  by  five  condemned  men,  who  came 
to  the  rescue.  Muggleton  says  the  high- 
waymen and  the  boys  were  most  set 
against  him;  one  of  the  highwaymen, 
whenever  he  saw  him  in  the  Hall,  "would 
come  and  drive  at  me,  and  say,  •  You 
rogue,  you  damn'd  folks.'  And  so  it  was 
with  the  boys  that  were  prisoners;  they 
would  snatch  off  my  hat,  and  pawn  it  for 
half-a-dozen  of  drink.  So  the  boys  did, 
and  I  gave  them  sixpence  every  time  they 
did  it,  to  please  them."  Highly  gratifying 
to  the  boys  ! 

While  the  two  were  in  Newgate  John 
Reeve  wrote  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor 
and  another  to  the  recorder,  mildly  damn- 
ing them  both.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mug- 
gleton, the  recorder  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed and  alarmed  by  the  sentence. 
When  the  day  of  trial  came,  Reeve  bade 
the  lord  mayor  hold  his  peace  and  be 
silent,  as  became  a  damned  man  in  the 
presence  of  the  prophets,  and  we  are  told 
the  mayor  obeyed  and  said  nothing  more. 
The  two  were  condemned,  nevertheless, 
and  thrown  into  Bridewell  for  seven 
months.  Under  the  horrors  of  that  dread- 
ful imprisonment  Reeve's  constitution 
broke  down.  He  was  never  the  same 
man  again.  He  languished  on,  indeed, 
for  four  years  more,  but  he  was  a  dying 


though  Carlyle  has  gone  far  to  spoil  the 
story  by  slurring  it  over. 

It  was  a  great  event  to  the  Quakers  to 
have  their  leader  in  London.  He  had 
only  once  before  been  in  the  metropolis 
—  that  was  nine  years  ago  — and  then  he 
had  been  "fearful,"  had  done  nothing, 
was  tongue-tied,  and  had  gladly  escaped 
to  itinerate  among  the  steeple-houses  in 
the  north.  This  time  he  had  gained  ac- 
ceptance with  the  Protector.  No  man 
would  meddle  with  him  from  henceforth 
or  let  them  look  to  it!  The  Quakers 
were,  of  course,  elated  ;  they  were  going 
to  carry  all  before  them :  they  met  to 
organize  a  grand  campaign  for  proselyt- 
izing all  England.  The  two  connnission- 
ated  prophets  were  by  no  means  dismayed, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  be  outdone  by 
the  Quakers;  they  invited  them  to  a  dis- 
putation—  a  trial  of  the  spirits,  in  fact. 
It  came  off,  accordingly,  in  Eastcheap, 
and  George  Fox  was  there,  and  with  him 
two  or  three  of  his  "ministers  whom  the 
Lord  raised  up."  It  is  not  a  little  signifi- 
cant that  Fox  makes  no  mention  of  this 
meeting  in  his  journal — significant  be- 
cause he  never  omits  to  speak  of  his  suc- 
cesses, and  never  tells  us  anything  of  his 
failures.  Nay,  he  studiously  omits  all 
mention  of  Muggleton's  name  throughout 
the  journal,  and  in  his  books  against  him 
indulges  in  really  violent  language.  Mug- 
gleton, on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  this 
discussion  at  Eastcheap  as  if  it  had  been 
a  serious  check  to  the  Quakers,  and  from 
this  time  to  his  death  he  never  ceased  to 
assail  them  with  a  resolute  aggressiveness 
which    indicates  no  sort  of  misofivin":  in 


man,  and  he  spent  his  time  in  writing  j  his  power  to  deal  with  his  antagonists, 
books,  his  followers  kindly  ministering  to  The  discussion,  however,  ended  in  Fox 
him  in  his  broken  health  and  feebleness.  |  and  his  supporters  —  five  in  all  —  receiv- 
The  end  came  to  him  while  visiting  some  j  ins:  the  sentence  of  damnation  from  the 


converts  at  Maidstone  —  good  women,  of 
course.  "The  one  was  Mrs.  Frances,  the 
eldest;  the  second,  Mrs.  Roberts;  the 
third,  Mrs.  Boner.  This  Mrs.  Frances 
closed  up  his  eyes,  for  he  said  unto  her, 
'Frances,  close  up  mine  eyes,  lest  my 
enemies  say  I  died  a  staring  prophet.'" 

While  Reeve  and  Muggleton  were  lying 
in  Newgate,  another  mystic  —  are  we  to 
call  him  a  prophet  too.? — was  lying  in 
Carlisle  gaol.  George  Fox,  the  Quaker, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Wilfrid  Law- 
son,  then  high  sheriff  for  the  county,  who 
had  not  spared  him.     Just  about  the  time 


two  prophets,  and  from  this  moment  there 
was  internecine  war  between  the  Quakers 
and  the  Muggletonians ;  each  denouncing 
the  other  fiercely,  and  issuing  books 
against  each  other  by  the  score  —  works 
which  have  happily  been  long  ago  forgot- 
ten, to  the  great  advantage  of  mankind. 
If,  however,  any  one,  curious  in  such  lore, 
is  desirous  of  finding  out  what  cursing 
and  swearing,  regarded  as  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  may  achieve  when  skilfully  managed 
by  adepts,  let  him  by  all  means  turn  to 
the  pamphlets  of  Pennington,  of  Richard 
Farnsworth,    and   others   of   the    Quaker 


that  the  London  prophets  were  discharged,  body,  when  delivering  their  souls  against 
Fox  arrived  in  London  under  the  custody  j  Muggleton,  and  the  counterblasts  of 
of  Captain  Drury,  and  had  that  memorable  !  Muggleton,  Claxton,  and  others  in  reply. 


interview  with  Cromwell  which  readers  of 
Fox's   journal   are   not  likely   to   forget, 


One   of   the   choicest   diatribes  of   these 
esprits  forts^  as  we  may  well  call   them, 
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was  hurled   at   the   prophet   by   William 
Penn. 

Muggleton  had  some  very  zealous  con- 
verts at  Cork  —  for  there  were  believers 
everywhere  by  this  time  —  and  as  they 
were  people  of  substance  and  much  in 
favor,  they  were  makinoj  some  way.  Of 
course  they  came  into  collision  with  the 
Quakers,  and  not  without  success.  Penn 
had  early  fallen  under  the  influence  of 
Richard  Farnsworth,  whom  Muggleton 
had  damned  in  1654,  and  Penn's  father 
had  sent  him  over  to  manage  his  Irish 
estates,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  new 
notions  out  of  the  young  man's  head. 
The  experiment  failed,  and  young  Penn, 
now  only  twenty-four  years  old,  had  re- 
turned to  England  in  1668  as  staunch  a 
Quaker  as  ever.  There  was  a  leading 
man  among  the  Quakers,  Josiah  Cole  by 
name,  whom  Muggleton  had  solemnly 
damned  ;  he  was  in  failing  health,  and  he 
died  a  few  days  after  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.  The  Muggletonians  were 
jubilant,  and  some  of  the  Quakers  were 
disturbed  and  alarmed.  Penn's  heart  was 
moved  within  him,  and  with  all  the  fervid 
indignation  of  youth  he  stepped  forward 
to  draw  the  sword  of  the  Lord.  He 
printed  a  letter  to  Muggleton  which 
should  reassure  the  waverers.  It  thun- 
dered out  defiance.  "  Boast  not,"  he  says, 
"thou  enemy  of  God,  thou  son  of  per- 
dition and  confederate  with  the  unclean 
croaking  spirits  reserved  under  chains  to 
eternal  darkness.  ...  I  boldly  challenge 
thee  with  thy  six-foot  God  and  all  the  host 
of  Luciferian  spirits,  with  all  your  com 
missions,  curses,  and  sentences,  to  touch 
and  hurt  me.  And  this  know,  O  Muggle- 
ton :  on  you  I  trample,  and  to  the  bottom- 
less pit  are  you  sentenced,  from  whence 
you  came,  and  where  the  endless  worm 
shall  gnaw  and  torture  your  imaginary 
soul." 

Muggleton  replied  with  his  usual  cool- 
ness, and  pronounced  his  sentence  upon 
the  young  enthusiast.  Neither  was  a  man 
easily  to  be  put  down  ;  but  whereas  the 
prophet's  followers  were  wholly  unmoved 
by  all  the  attacks  upon  them,  the  Quakers 
found  the  Muggletonians  extremely  trou- 
blesome, and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  large  numbers  of  the 
Quakers  were  won  over  to  join  the  oppo- 
site camp.  Nay,  it  looks  as  if  Muggleton 
had  really  some  strange  power  over  the 
weaker  vessels  among  the  Quakers,  and 
had  actually  frightened  some  of  them. 
Writing  in  1670,  he  says  :  "  You  are  not 
like  the  people  you  were  sixteen  years 
ago ;   there  were   few  Quakers  then,  but 


they  had  witchcraft  fits,  but  now  of  late  I 
do  not  hear  of  any  Quaker  that  hath  any 
fits,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  buz  and  hum 
before  the  fit  comes.  But  if  you.  Fox, 
doth  know  of  any  of  you  Quakers  that  have 
any  of  those  witchcraft  fits  as  formerly, 
bring  them  to  me,  and  I  shall  cast  out  that 
devil  which  causeth  those  fits."  The  Quak- 
ers could  hardly  have  been  as  angry  as  they 
were,  nor  their  books  have  been  so  many 
and  their  writers  so  voluble  during  twenty 
years  and  longer,  if  Muggleton  had  not 
been  a  disputant  to  be  dreaded,  and  a 
prophet  with  the  faculty  of  drawing  others 
after  him. 

In  the  whole  course  of  his  career,  which 
extended  over  nearly  half  a  century,  Mug- 
gleton never  found  any  difficulty  in  main- 
taining his  authority  over  his  followers. 
There  were  indeed  two  attempts  at  mutiny, 
but  they  were  promptly  suppressed,  and 
they  collapsed  before  they  had  made  any 
head.  The  first  was  in  1660,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  John  Reeve.  Lawrence 
Claxton,  a  "great  writer"  among  the 
Muggletonians,  had  during  Reeve's  long 
illness  come  very  much  to  the  fore  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Quakers,  and  his  success 
had  a  little  turned  his  head.  In  one  pas- 
sage of  his  writings  he  had  taken  rank  as 
Reeve's  equal  and  representative,  and  had 
put  himself  on  a  level  with  "the  commis- 
sionated."  It  was  an  awful  act  of  impiety. 
"For,"  says  Muggleton,  "as  John  Reeve 
was  like  unto  Elijah,  so  am  I  as  Elisha, 
and  his  place  was  but  as  Gehazi,  and 
could  stand  no  longer  than  my  will  and 
pleasure  was."  Claxton  had  been  for- 
mally blessed,  therefore  he  could  never 
be  damned,  but  excommunicated  he  could 
be  and  was.  He  at  once  dropped  out  and 
we  hear  of  him  no  more. 

The  second  revolt  was  much  more  se- 
rious. "There  were  four  conspirators  in 
the  rebellion  .  .  .  for  which  I  damned 
two  of  them,  and  the  other  two  I  did  ex- 
communicate." This  time  the  fomenter 
of  discord  was  a  busy  Scotchman.  Mug- 
gleton calls  him  Walter  Bohenan,  which 
appears  to  be  only  a  phojietic  representa- 
tion of  Waller  Buchanan.  That  so  saga- 
cious a  seer  as  Muggleton  should  have 
been  betrayed  into  associating  himself  in- 
timately with  a  canny  Scott  is  truly  won- 
derful, and  illustrates  the  eternal  verity 
that  we  are  all  of  us  weak  at  times,  even 
the  prophets.  Bohenan^s  self-assertion 
led  him  on  to  dizzy  heights  of  towering 
presumption,  until  at  last  "  he  acted  the 
highest  act  of  rebellion  that  ever  was 
acted."  It  was  all  in  vain;  he  was  cut 
off  forever  —  perished   from  the  congre- 
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gation,  utterly  damned,  and  thereupon 
disappears,  swallowed  up  of  darkness  and 
silence. 

Muggleton  lived  twenty-six  years  after 
this  last  revolt,  exercising  unquestioned 
authority  ;  an  autocratic  prophet  to  whom 
something  like  worship  was  offered  even 
to  the  last.  He  was  far  advanced  in  his 
eighty-ninth  year  when  he  died.  He  was 
far  on  towards  seventy  when  he  was 
brought  before  Jeffreys,  then  recorder  of 
London,  and  other  justices,  on  a  charge 
of  blasphemy.  Jeffreys  was  as  yet  a  novice 
in  those  arts  of  which  he  became  the  ac- 
knowledged master  a  few  years  after,  but 
already  he  quite  equalled  his  future  self 
in  his  savage  brutality  to  the  poor  mono- 
maniac. "  He  was  a  man,"  says  Muggle- 
ton,  "  whose  voice  was  very  loud;  but  he 
is  one  of  the  worst  devils  in  nature."  The 
jury  hesitated  to  bring  in  their  verdict, 
knowing  well  enough  what  would  follow, 
but  Jeffreys's  look  and  manner  cowed 
them.  The  prophet  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  500/.,  to  stand  in  the  pillory 
three  times  for  two  hours  without  the 
usual  protection  to  his  head,  which  those 
condemned  to  such  a  barbarous  punish- 
ment were  allowed.  He  was  to  have  his 
books  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  to  remain  in  Newgate  till  his  fine  was 
paid.  Only  a  man  of  an  iron  constitution 
could  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  with 
his  life.  Muggleton  bore  it  all ;  remained 
in  Newgate  for  a  yea^,  compounded  for 
his  fine  in  the  sum  of  100/.,  which  his 
friends  advanced,  and  was  a  free  man  on 
the  19th  of  July,  1677,  a  day  which  the 
Muggletonians  observed  as  the  prophet's 
Hegira. 

As  early  as  1666  he  had  many  followers 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  that  year  the 
"  Transcendant  Spiritual  Treatise"  was 
translated  into  German  by  a  convert  who 
came  over  to  London  to  confer  with  the 
sage.  Except  on  very  rare  occasions  he 
never  left  London,  nor  indeed  the  parish 
in  which  he  was  born.  He  pursued  the 
trade  of  a  tailor  till  late  in  life,  but  his 
books  had  sold  largely,  and  he  managed 
to  get  together  a  competence,  and  was  at 
one  time  worried  by  his  neighbors  and 
fined  for  refusing  to  serve  in  some  parish 
offices.  There  was  a  fund  of  sagacity 
about  the  man  which  appears  frequently 
in  his  later  letters,  but  an  utter  absence 
of  all  sentiment  and  all  sympathy.  He 
had  no  nerves  —  hard,  stern,  and  curi- 
ously insensible  to  physical  pain.  He 
was  absolutely  fearless,  with  a  constitu- 
tion that  could  defy  any  hardship  and 
bear  any  strain  upon  it. 
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When  we  come  to  the  teaching  of  Mug- 
gleton, we  find  ourselves  in  a  tangled 
maze  of  nonsense  far  too  inconsequential 
to  allow  of  any  intelligible  account  being 
given  of  it.  Jacob  Boehra's  mistiest 
dreams  are  clearness  itself  compared  with 
the  English  prophet's  utterances.  Others 
might  talk  of  the  divine  cause  or  the  di- 
vine power  or  the  divine  person,  "fum- 
bling exceedingly  "  and  falling  back  in  an 
intellectual  swoon  upon  the  stony  bosom 
of  the  unknowable.  Muggleton  grimly 
told  you  that  there  was  a  personal  Trinity 
in  the  universe  —  God,  man,  and  devil  — 
and  each  had  his  body.  \l  you  pressed 
him  for  further  particulars  he  poured  forth 
words  that  might  mean  anything,  a  metal- 
lic jargon  which  you  were  ordered  to 
receive  and  ponder.  Such  as  it  was, 
however,  you  had  to  accept  or  reject  it  at 
your  peril.  Why  should  an  inspired 
prophet  argue.'* 

Something  must  be  set  down  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself, 
and  to  the  dreadfully  chaotic  condition 
which  the  moral  sentiments  and  religious 
beliefs  of  the  multitude  had  been  reduced 
to  during  the  wild  anarchy  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  There  were  two  men  in 
England  who  were  quite  certain  —  George 
Fox  was  one,  Muggleton  was  the  other. 
Everybody  else  vvas  doubting,  hesitating, 
groping  for  the  light,  moaning  at  the  dark- 
ness. These  two  men  knew;  other  peo- 
ple were  seeking  to  know.  George  Fox 
went  forth  to  win  the  world  over  from 
darkness  to  light.  Muggleton  stayed  at 
home,  he  was  the  light.  They  that  wanted 
it  must  come  to  him  to  find  it.  All  through 
England  there  was  clamor  and  hubbub  of 
many  voices,  men  going  to  and  fro,  always 
on  the  move,  trying  experiments  of  all 
kinds.  Here  was  one  man,  "a  still 
strong  man  in  a  blatant  land,"  who  was 
calm,  steadfast,  unmovable,  and  always  at 
home.  He  did  not  want  you.  whoever 
you  were  ;  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  to 
you  and  your  concerns.  Preach .''  No  ! 
he  never  preached,  he  never  cared  to 
speak  till  he  was  spoken  to.  If  you  went 
to  him  as  an  oracle,  then  he  spake  as  a 
God. 

Moreover,  when  the  Restoration  came 
and  the  high  pressure  that  had  been  kept 
up  in  some  states  of  society  was  suddenly 
taken  off,  there  was  a  frantic  rage  for 
pleasure,  which  included  the  wildest  de- 
bauchery and  the  most  idiotic  attempt  at 
amusement.  Then,  too,  the  haste  to  be 
rich  agitated  the  minds  of  all  classes. 
Westward  ho  !  was  the  cry  not  only  of 
Pilgrim   Fathers  but  of  reckless  adven- 
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turers  of  all  kinds.  From  across  the  sea 
came  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringin<j  gold, 
and  silver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks, and  a  thousand  tales  of  El  Dorado. 
Londoners  were  mad  "  with  the  lust  of 
gain  in  the  spirit  of  Cain."  Muggleton 
the  prophet,  with  that  long  black  hair  of 
his  and  the  sly  grey  eye  and  the  resolute 
lips,  waited  unmoved.  Pleasure?  If  he 
wondered  at  anything  it  was  to  know 
what  meaning  there  could  be  in  the  word. 
Riches  ?  What  purpose  could  they 
serve?  To  him  it  seemed  that  the  Deca- 
logue contained  one  wholly  superfluous 
enactment:  why  should  men  covet? 
There  would  have  been  some  reason  in 
limiting  the  number  of  the  command- 
ments to  nine;  nine  is  the  product  of 
three  times  three.  Think  of  that !  This 
man  in  that-  wicked  age  must  have  ap- 
peared to  many  a  standing  miracle,  if  only 
for  this  reason,  that  he  was  the  one  man 
in  London  who  was  content,  passing  his 
days  in  a  stubborn  rapture,  as  little  in- 
clined for  play  or  laughter  as  the  sphinx 
in  the  desert,  which  the  sand  storms  can 
beat  against  but  never  stir. 

So  far  from  Muggleton's  influence  and 
authority  growing  less  as  he  grew  older,  it 
went  on  steadily  increasing ;  there  was  a 
mystery  and  an  awe  that  gathered  round 
him,  and  latterly  he  was  regarded  rather 
as  an  inspired  oracle  than  as  a  seer.  The 
voice  of  prophecy  ceased  ;  he  had  left  his 
words  on  record  for  all  future  ages,  but 
from  day  to  day  his  advice  was  asked,  and 
people  soon  found  it  was  worth  listening 
to.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  his  let- 
ters dealt  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
men.  People  wrote  to  inquire  about  their 
matrimonial  affairs,  their  quarrels,  their 
business  difficulties,  whether  they  must 
conform  to  this  or  that  enactment  of  the 
State,  how  they  might  outwit  the  perse- 
cutors and  skulk  behind  the  law.  Mug- 
gleton  replies  with  surprising  shrewdness 
and  good  sense,  and  now  and  then  exhib- 
its a  familiarity  with  the  quibs  and  quirks 
of  the  law  that  he  can  only  have  acquired 
by  the  necessity  which  suffering  had  laid 
upon  him.  His  language  is  always 
rugged,  for  he  had  received  little  or  no 
education  ;  he  is  very  unsafe  in  his  gram- 
mar, but  he  has  a  plain,  homely  vocabu- 
lary, forcible  and  copious,  which,  like 
most  mystics,  he  was  compelled  to  enrich 
on  occasion,  and  which  he  does  not  scru- 
ple to  enrich  in  his  own  way.  His  style 
certainly  improves  as  he  gets  older,  and 
in  these  letters  one  meets  now  and  then 
with  passages  that  are  almost  melodious, 
the  sentences  following  one  another  in  a 


kind  of  plaintive  rhythm,  and  sounding  as 
you  read  them  aloud  like  a  Gregorian 
chant.  He  died  of  natural  decay,  the 
machine  worn  out.  His  last  words  were, 
"  Now  hath  God  sent  death  unto  me." 
They  laid  him  on  his  bed,  and  he  slept 
and  woke  not.  Nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  the  faithful  followed  him  to  his 
grave.  It  is  clear  that  the  sect  had  not 
lost  ground  as  time  moved  on. 

Not  the  least  feature  in  this  curious 
chapter  of  religious  history  is  that  the 
Muggletonians  should  have  survived  as  a 
sect  to  our  own  days.  As  late  as  1846  an 
elaborate  index  to  the  Muggletonian 
writings  was  issued,  and  the  "  Divine 
Songs  of  the  Muggletonians,"  written  ex- 
clusively by  believers,  show  that  there  has 
been  a  strange  continuity  of  composition 
among  them,  and  that,  too,  such  composi- 
tion as  ordinary  mortals  have  never  known 
the  like  of.  Yet  Muggleton  never  broke 
forth  into  verse.  Joanna  Southcott  could 
not  keep  down  her  impulse  to  pour  forth 
her  soul  in  metre  ;  Muggleton  is  never 
excited  :  the  emotional  had  no  charm  for 
him.  So,  too,  he  never  cared  for  music, 
he  makes  no  allusion  to  it.  Nay,  he 
speaks  slightingly  of  worship,  of  prayer 
and  praise,  especially  of  congregational 
worship.  It  was  allowable  in  little  men, 
a  concession  to  the  weak  which  the  strong 
in  the  faith  might  be  expected  to  dispense 
with  sooner  or  later.  For  himself,  iso- 
lated and  self-contained,  he  could  do  with- 
out the  aids  to  faith  which  the  multitude 
ask  for  and  find  support  in.  He  held 
himself  aloof;  he  had  no  sympathy  to 
offer,  he  asked  for  none;  nay,  he  did  not 
even  need  his  followers,  he  could  do  with- 
out them.  The  question  for  them  was, 
could  they  do  without  him?  For  more 
than  two  centuries  they  have  kept  on 
vehemently  answering  no  I 

Of  late  years  a  class  of  specialists  has 
risen  up  among  us  who  have  treated  us  to 
quite  a  new  philosophy  —  to  wit,  the  phil- 
osophy of  religion.  To  these  thinkers  I 
leave  the  construction  of  theories  on  Mug- 
gleton's place  in  the  history  of  religion  or 
philosophy;  to  them,  too,  I  leave  the 
question  of  what  was  the  secret  of  his 
success  and  power.  Much  more  interest- 
ing to  me  is  the  problem  how  the  sect  has 
gone  on  retaining  its  vitality.  Perhaps 
the  great  secret  of  that  permanence  has 
been  that  Muggleton  did  not  give  his  fol- 
lowers too  much  to  believe  or  too  much  to 
do.  He  disdained  details,  he  was  never 
precise  and  meddlesome.  If  the  Muggle- 
tonians wished  to  pray,  let  them  ;  to  sing, 
there  was  no  objection  ;  to  meet  together 
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in  their  conventicles,  it  was  a  harmless 
diversion.  But  they  must  manage  these 
things  themselves,  and  provide  for  diffi- 
culties as  they  arose.  It  was  no  part  of 
the  prophet's  office  to  make  by-laws  which 
might  require  to  be  altered  any  day. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  sect  was  left 
at  Muggleton's  death  absolutely  unfet- 
tered by  any  petty  restraints  upon  its  free- 
dom of  development.  The  believers  must 
manage  their  own  affairs.  There  is  one 
God  and  Muggleton  is  his  prophet  —  that 
was  really  the  sum  and  substance  of  their 
creed.  That  followed  on  a  small  scale 
which  is  observable  on  a  large  scale 
among  the  Moslems :  the  prophet's  fol- 
lowers found  themselves  more  and  more 
thrown  back  upon  their  prophet  till  he 
became  almost  an  object  of  adoration. 
The  creed  of  Islam  without  Mahomet 
would  be  to  millions  almost  inconceiva- 
ble ;  the  Muggletonian  God  without  Mug- 
gleton would  not  be  known. 

Augustus  Jessopp. 


From  The  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 
FRIEDE:    A  VILLAGE  STORY. 

The  village  lay,  gasping,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  blazing  August  sunshine;  the  sky 
was  bright  blue,  with  never  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  over  the  distant  hills  ;  the  dust  was 
an  inch  thick  on  the  chansse'e;  it  was  splen- 
did harvest  weather.  Friede  boasted  a 
church  (with  a  high-pitched  roof  and  a 
massive  tower),  several  shops,  a  pump, 
and  one  house  of  some  pretensions,  where 
dwelt  Herr  Ernst  Fintelmann,  a  landed 
proprietor  of  consideration  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  owner  of  six  cows  and 
as  many  oxen  and  horses  as  he  needed 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  fields.  The 
houses  in  Friede  were  all  built  after  the 
same  fashion  :  wooden  frames  with  beams 
across  and  slanting-ways  were  filled  up 
with  brick  or  rubbish,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  owner,  or  the  length  and 
depth  of  his  purse  ;  they  had  high  roofs 
and  small  windows,  and  in  most  cases  a 
courtyard  at  the  back,  where  the  cocks 
and  hens  roamed  at  their  will,  where  the 
crops  were  stored,  and  the  pigs  lived  dur- 
ing that  short  period  of  their  existence, 
when  they  were  not  asleep  in  the  street 
or  being  driven  to  find  the^r  dinners  in 
the  open  country. 

To-day  the  village  was  nearly  deserted, 
the  thrifty,  hard-working  peasants  had 
been  up  since  daybreak,  working  on  their 
tiny  plots  of   land,  which   lay   stretched 


along  the  chaiisseeiox  more  than  a  mile  — 
a  strip  of  barley,  a  strip  of  tobacco,  a 
mere  slice  of  a  potato  field,  making  the 
landscape  look  like  a  piece  of  magnified 
patchwork  spread  out  in  the  sunshine. 
The  women  with  their  baskets  strapped 
to  their  backs  were  as  busy  or  busier  than 
the  men;  they  smoked  no  pipes,  and  took 
less  time  to  eat  their  dinners,  and  in  the 
short  intervals  of  rest  that  they  allowed 
themselves,  the  bright  knitting-needles 
were. brought  out,  and  the  blue  stocking 
grew  an  inch  or  so  in  length. 

The  chaussie  was  planted  with  fruit 
trees,  and  the  apples  and  pears  hung  in 
clusters  on  the  branches  :  all  round  the 
valley  rose  the  stately  hills,  clothed  with 
thick  forests. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon.  Frau 
Gotthelf  stood  at  the  door  of  her  house 
and  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
light.  The  shouting  of  children  and  the 
cackling  of  geese  had  brought  her  away 
from  the  washtub,  to  enjoy  a  few  mo- 
ments' leisure  and  to  look  out  for  her 
little  daughter  Anna.  A  cloud  of  dust 
was  being  blown  along  the  street,  and 
running,  waddling,  screaming,  and  chat- 
tering, the  geese  advanced  in  an  imposing 
army,  while  a  few  more  venturesome 
spirits  spread  their  broad  wings  and  flew, 
high  over  the  heads  of  their  companions, 
to  the  further  end  of  the  town.  Frau 
Gotthelf's  was  a  corner  house,  and  here 
the  geese  divided,  some  of  them  filing  off 
to  the  right,  while  the  others  sought  their 
homes  in  the  wider  street.  That  each 
bird  knew  its  own  doorstep  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  for  the  children  in  charge  of 
the  flock  were  far  behind,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  interest  himself  concerning  the 
safety  of  his  neighbor's  property. 

At  length,  before  the  noise  and  the  dust 
had  fairly  subsided,  two  majestic  geese 
separated  themselves  from  the  others, 
and  with  long-stretched  necks,  strutted 
slowly  past  Frau  Gotthelf  into  the  back 
premises.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  a 
flaxen-haired  child  came  running  up  to 
the  house. 

"  Aennchen  !  "  cried  the  mother,  "  come, 
thy  coffee  awaits  thee  ;  but  —  "  casting  a 
look  down  the  street  and  another  on  the 
rosy  face  of  her  child,  "only  two  ?  What 
hast  thou  done  with  the  fat  grey  goose? 
Just  Heaven!  To  think  of  returning 
without  the  grey  goose  that  is  to  buy  us 
firing  for  the  winter  !  " 

"  She  will  come  in  good  time,  mother," 
said  the  child;  "she  walked  so  slowly.  I 
left  her  out  beyond  the  old  apple-tree.  It 
is  so  hot  I  " 
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"  Hot !  "  repeated  the  angry  mother, 
hardening  her  heart  to  Anna's  coaxing 
tones.  "  What  an  idea  !  a  great  maiden 
of  seven  years  to  stand  and  talk  of  the 
heat,  when  she  has  left  the  best  goose  in 
Friede  to  wander  into  the  wide  world 
alone!  Go  back  and  bring  her  home  be- 
fore you  touch  your  supper.  Quick!" 
She  shut  the  door  with  a  bang,  and  little 
Anna  must  perforce  retrace  her  steps 
through  the  village  and  along  the  dusty 
road.  She  was  a  happy-tempered,  healthy 
child,  who  had  a  character  for  being  brave 
and  headstrong  beyond  her  years,  the 
very  first  to  lead  the  other  children  into 
mischief  whenever  it  was  possible.  She 
trotted  along,  holding  her  stick  tight  in 
her  hand,  listening  for  the  voice  of  the 
grey  goose,  and  anxious  for  the  sight  of 
her  broad  back. 

In  vain  Anna  called  and  shouted.  The 
road  ran  straight  as  a  dart  towards  the 
next  town,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
grey  goose,  on  which  the  mother  set  such 
store.  After  a  few  seconds'  reflection, 
she  turned  off  along  a  footpath,  that  led 
across  the  fields  to  the  forest.  "  I  shall 
find  her  here,"  she  said  to  herself  and  ran 
faster  and  faster. 

Truly  it  was  very  hot,  the  bare  fields 
offered  no  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun ;  and  it  was  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  Anna  entered  a  cutting, 
where  the  trees  grew  close  on  the  bank, 
and  threw  a  delightful  shadow  on  the 
ground.  The  hill  was  very  steep,  the 
path  was  a  long  one,  but  the  peasant  child 
knew  no  fear,  she  loved  the  wood  and  the 
great  beech-trees,  and  the  mosses  and 
ferns  that  met  her  eyes  on  either  side. 
By  this  time  she  had  entirely  forgotten 
her  errand,  and  she  stopped  to  pick  the 
fiowers  and  to  look  at  a  long-tailed  squir- 
rel that  darted  across  the  path.  It  was 
getting  late  as  she  reached  the  clearing  at 
the  top  of  the  hill;  below  her  was  the  vil- 
lage with  the  smoke  curling  up  into  the 
clear  sky  ;  it  looked  so  close,  as  if  you 
could  throw  a  stone  into  the  wide  street, 
she  could  see  the  carts  and  the  neighbors 
coming  home  from  the  fields.  Anna  was 
tired  now.  She  flung  herself  on  the 
ground  and  leaned  against  a  ruined  wall; 
often  and  often  she  had  been  up  here  at 
the  Grafenstein;  the  ruined  walls  and  the 
forest  round  them  belonged  to  Herr  Fin- 
telmann  —  so  Peter  Wessels  had  often 
told  her,  and  Peter  ought  to  know,  for  he 
was  Herr  Fintelmann's  nephew,  and  some- 
times was  asked  to  drink  coffee  with  him 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  Peter  had  told 
marvellous    stories   of  the    Grafenstein ; 


once  there  had  been  a  great  castle  close 
by,  and  a  wicked  Graf  had  lived  there, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  his  beautiful  wife 
and  ill-treated  his  children,  and  when  he 
had  driven  them  away  from  him,  he  came 
and  lived  alone  on  the  hill,  and  saved  the 
money  that  his  sons  should  have  had,  and 
packed  it  in  iron  boxes  and  buried  it. 
Then  he  died,  and  nobody  knew  where 
the  money  was  hidden,  though  a  great 
many  people  had  come  to  look  for  it;  and 
the  story  went  on  to  say,  that  it  could 
only  be  found  at  sunset,  by  some  one  who 
had  suffered  many  things,  and  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  friends.  Certainly  this 
part  of  the  legend  was  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  little  Anna,  who  had  suffered 
nothing  in  her  short  life  except  a  good 
scolding  now  and  then,  when  she  tried 
her  mother's  patience  beyond  its  limits; 
and  then  the  dear  mother  always  made  up 
for  it  afterwards  by  a  little  extra  petting. 
Anna  felt  sure  that  on  her  return  there 
would  be  a  nice  warm  supper  ready  for  her, 
and  she  was  —  yes,  she  was  very  hungry. 
A  bright  beam  of  light  shone  on  the  stone 
wall.  What  a  pity  that  there  should  be 
so  much  gold  stowed  away  underground  ; 
if  Aennchen  could  only  find  some  now,  or 
even  a  few  groschen,  how  delightful  it 
would  be  to  go  home  and  say:  "  Miitter- 
chen,  look  what  I  have  found  for  thee  up 
on  the  hill !  "  She  dropped  her  flowers 
and  her  stick.  There  was  a  narrow.crack 
in  the  wall  opposite,  she  would  go  and  see 
what  was  on  the  other  side  of  it.  The 
little  maiden  pushed  her  way  bravely 
through  the  grass  and  underwood,  that 
grew  thick  round  the  wall.  A  bramble 
flew  back  in  her  face,  almost  blinding  her 
for  the  moment,  then  she  felt  the  ground 
give  way  beneath  her  feet ;  she  struggled 
and  clung  to  the  bushes,  but  the  effort 
was  worse  than  useless.  She  had  stum- 
bled unknowingly  upon  a  long-disused 
lime-kiln.  The  loose  earth  (rendered  dry 
by  the  intense  heat) crumbled  away  under 
her  weight,  and  she  slid  down  some  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  to  find  herself  unhurt,  in- 
deed, but  alone  in  the  cold  and  darkness, 
with  just  a  gleam  of  daylight  overhead. 

Peter  Wessels  had  been  sent  with  a 
letter  to  a  farm  beyond  the  hill ;  his  direct 
way  home  was  past  the  Grafenstein. 
Peter,  too,  had  had  his  dreams  about  the 
chests  of  gold,  though  he  was  a  tall  boy 
who  would  Ije  ten  years  old  next  new 
year;  once  he  had  consulted  his  uncle  on 
the  subject,  and  his  uncle  had  laughed 
and  said,  "As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the 
whole  treasure  of  the  Grafenstein  is  wel- 
come to  you."     But  that  was  more  than  a 
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year  ago,  and  he  knew  no-w,  that  it  was 
only  his  uncle's  nonsense,  and  that  the 
story  of  the  Grafenstein  was  not  true  — 
not  a  word  of  it.  He  did  not  believe  that 
there   had  ever  been  a  Graf,  or  that  he 

had A  cry,  which  seemed  to  come 

from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  caused  him 
to  stand  stock  still  and  listen.  The  whole 
splendor  of  the  landscape,  glowing  with 
the  colors  of  sunset,  was  at  his  feet,  but 
he  heeded  it  not;  it  required  all  the  cour- 
age of  his  nearly  ten  years  to  prevent  him 
from  flingingr  down  his  basket  and  run- 
ning  home  at  full  speed,  but  he  stood  his 
ground. 

"Miitterchen !  Come,  help!"  cried  a 
piteous  voice. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  shouted  Peter. 

"  Anna  Gotthelf.  I  will  never  leave  the 
grey  goose  again.  I  cannot  get  out  of  the 
dark  !  " 

Then  Peter  knew  what  he  had  to  do; 
he  plunged  through  the  bushes  and  speed- 
ily stood  by  the  side  of  the  hole  into 
which  his  little  schoolfellow,  Anna,  had 
fallen  in  her  search  for  gold.  Peter  was 
strong  and  handy;  it  did  not  take  him 
long  to  find  his  way  to  a  projecting  stone, 
half-way  down  the  wall,  and  from  here  he 
could  seize  Anna's  hand  and  drag  her 
safely  to  the  top. 

^'Ach^  Peterchen  !  "  she  sobbed,  look- 
ing at  her  stained  and  torn  dress,  "what 
will  the  mother  say  to  me  .-^  and  I  only 
wanted  to  find  the  gold  ! " 

"  Stupid  nonsense  !  "  said  Peter  ;  "  that 
is  a  fairy  tale.  Sensible  girls  do  not  be- 
lieve such  stories."  Then,  as  she  put  her 
hand  confidingly  into  his,  he  began  to  feel 
ashamed  of  his  roughness.  "  Shall  we 
walk  home  together,  Aennchen?"  he 
asked.  "  Thou  art  tired,  and  I  will  help 
thee  a  bit." 

That  evening  the  children  got  the  best 
supper  they  had  had  for  many  a  long  day  ; 
Frau  Gotthelf  could  not  do  enough  to 
show  her  joy  at  Anna's  safe  return  and 
her  gratitude  to  Peter.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  torn  frock.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  grey  goose  had  come  home  by 
herself  long  ago,  and  was  resting  com- 
fortably after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  when 
Anna  left  the  chaussee  to  look  for  her. 

Herr  Fintelmann  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  miser;  he  lived  a  very  quiet  life 
in  the  sleepy  village,  and  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  on  his  work-people.  The  only 
relaxation  he  ever  allowed  himself  was 
an  occasional  game  of  dominoes  with  the 
parson,  when  in  the  long  winter  evenings 


they  smoked  their  pipes  in  company,  or 
talked  politics  over  a  glass  of  thin  beer. 

It  therefore  caused  some  sensation  in 
the  place  when  it  began  to  be  rumored 
that  Ernst  Fintelmann  had  bought  new 
curtains  for  his  sitting-room;  that  he  had 
spoken  to  Ludwig  Dorn,  the  carpenter, 
about  repairing  the  shutters  that  had  hung 
loose  on  their  hinges  for  years ;  that  he 
had  been  seen  at  a  shop  in  Rosenheim 
asking  the  price  of  a  bran-new  set  of  ta- 
bles and  chairs.  Without  doubt,  said  the 
village  gossips,  without  doubt,  the  Herr 
Fintelmann  had  thoughts  to  bring  home  a 
wife:  such  a  fine  man,  and  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  perhaps  the  apothecary's 
Ida  had  found  favor  in  his  sight.  For 
once  they  were  right  in  their  surmise,  but 
wrong,  entirely  wrong,  as  to  the  name  of 
the  bride-elect. 

Frau  Gotthelf  had  been  Herr  Fintel- 
mann's  neighbor  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
ever  since  her  husband  had  died  and  left 
her  with  little  worldly  wealth,  but  with  a 
fair  share  of  brains,  to  bring  up  their  only 
child  as  best  she  could.  And  affairs  had 
prospered  with  her  on  the  whole ;  her 
little  strip  of  land  bore  as  good  crops  as 
any  in  the  parish,  she  had  won  the  reputa- 
tion of  making  the  best  butter  in  Friede, 
and  of  cooking  the  best  dinners.  When 
this  fact  became  known,  she  soon  gained 
a  circle  of  patrons,  who  sent  for  her  far 
and  wide  to  help  in  the  kitchen  when  any 
out-of-the-way  dainty  was  required.  Fore- 
most on  the  list  stood  Ernst  Fintelmann, 
and  after  a  time,  it  was  an  understood 
thing  that  Frau  Gotthelf  should  come 
every  Sunday  to  prepare  his  midday  meal 
—  and  where  Frau  Gotthelf  came,  of 
course  Anna  came  too.  Thus,  the  two 
families  had  glided  into  friendship,  and  it 
was  now  a  good  three  months  since  the 
idea  had  struck  Ernst  Fintelmann,  that 
Anna  Gotthelf  was  the  hardest-working 
girl  in  the  village,  and  that  he  would  do 
well  to  make  her  his  wife.  As  yet,  Anna 
had  received  no  formal  declaration  of  his 
suit  —  indeed  it  was  difficult  to  find  her 
in  a  mood  in  which  to  approach  so  serious 
a  subject  with  due  solemnity.  To-night 
as  he  passed  her,  chatting  with  a  group  of 
young  people  gathered  round  the  pump,  a 
nod  and  a  smile  was  the  only  greeting 
that  he  had  obtained  in  answer  to  his 
sweeping  bow. 

Anna  was  tall  and  upright  as  a  young 
fir-tree;  her  hair,  growing  low  above  her 
straight  eyebrows,  was  parted  on  either 
side  of  her  forehead  and  plaited  tightly  to 
her    head.      Her    grey    eyes   were   very 
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bright.  She  was  a  maiden  whom  no  man 
need  be  ashamed  to  love,  and  win  (if  he 
could)  for  his  wife. 

"Six  of  our  people  go  this  week  to 
C ,  to  serve  their  time  in  the  regi- 
ment," observed  Ida,  who  stood  next  to 
Anna;  "have  you  heard  that  Peter  Wes- 
sels  goes  also  ?" 

No,  Anna  had  not  heard  ;  would  he  not 
be  missed  at  home  ? 

"As  well  this  year  as  next,"  said  the 
girl,  shrugging  her  shoulders;  "Peter  is 
quick,  he  will  work  well,  and  get  off  with 
twelve  months'  service.     You  shall  see." 

"Not  like  the  idle  Ludwig,"  said  Anna 
in  her  clear  voice,  as  a  couple  of  young 
men  joined  the  maidens.  A  laugh  went 
round  at  the  expense  of  Ludwig  Dorn, 
known  to  be  the  slowest  and  most  indo- 
lent workman  in  Friede,  despite  his  broad 
shoulders  and  great  height.  Ludwig,  if 
he  was  slow,  had  his  feelings  and  could 
not  take  a  joke;  he  scowled  at  Anna,  and 
went  his  way  muttering.  His  companion, 
too,  a  younger  and  slighter  man,  looked 
somewhat  downcast  and  unhappy,  as  he 
approached  Anna  and  wished  her  good 
evening. 

"  Good  evening,  Peter,"  replied  the  girl, 
as  she  filled  her  pitcher  with  an  air  of 
studied  indifference. 

"I  will  help  you,"  said  Peter,  putting 
her  on  one  side,  "  and  carry  the  water 
home  for  you." 

"  As  you  will,"  was  the  answer,  and 
they  walked  off  together. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  evening,"  said  Peter, 
when  he  had  deposited  the  pitcher  on 
Frau  Gotthelf's  doorstep,  "  will  you  go 
with  me  as  far  as  the  old  apple-tree?  It 
will  be  our  last  walk  for  a  long  time." 

Anna  paused  and  looked  at  him  doubt- 
fully ;  just  then  a  gruff  voice  fell  on  her 
ear,  through  the  open  door. 

"  Your  uncle  comes  very  often  to  see 
my  mother,"  she  said  with  a  sudden  smile 
that  showed  her  white  teeth  and  lighted 
up  her  young  face  into  beauty;  "his 
stories,  and  talk  of  his  riches,  weary  me. 
I  would  rather  walk  with  you,  Peter,  than 
go  in." 

Fain  to  be  content  with  this  unsatis- 
factory acceptance  of  his  invitation,  Peter 
strode  for  some  minutes  in  silence  by  her 
side;  then,  he  burst  out  indignantly, — 

"Anna!" 

"  Peterchen  !  " 

She  was  laughing  at  him,  he  knew,  but 
he  didn't  care,  he  was  determined  to  go 
on  now. 

"  Anna  !  Why  are  you  so  cruel  to  Lud- 
wig Dorn  ?     It  is  not  right ;  besides  you 


make  an  enemy  of  him  for  life.  He  bears 
malice,  he  almost  hates  you  !  " 

"  So?  And  a  few  short  weeks  back,  he 
almost  loved  me,  or  would  have  me  be- 
lieve he  did." 

Anna  was  getting  angry  too,  and  her 
face  was  red  and  hot. 

"  I  have  not  heard  that  —  I  did  not 
know,"  stammered  Peter;  "but  certainly, 
Anna,  you  gave  him  no  encouragement  ?  " 

"You  seem  to  be  very  positive  about 
my  words  and  actions,"  replied  Anna 
pertly,  looking  away  from  him  across  the 
dark  hills;  "  supposing  that  I  have  done 
so  ?  " 

"  He  is  not  worthy,"  sighed  Peter.  "  I 
am  forced  to  say  of  my  friend,  that  he 
would  make  no  woman  happy  as  his  wife. 
Better  I  could  have  borne  to  hear  that  old 
Carl  Wolff's  tale  is  true,  and  that  you  are 
betrothed  to  my  uncle  Ernst." 

They  were  walking  quickly,  and  the  vil- 
lage was  left  far  behind.  There  was  no 
sound  except  the  lowing  of  the  oxen,  who 
were  making  their  way  home  after  the 
day's  toil. 

"  Aennchen,"  said  Peter,  after  waiting 
in  vain  for  an  answer,  "you  were  kinder 
to  me  when  you  were  a  little  child.  This 
is  my  last  week  in  Friede — I  may  be 
sent  away  any  time  ;  why  must  we  always 
quarrel  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  pity  I  do  not  please  you.  Per- 
haps we  had  better  go  back,  my  mother 
will  wait  for  me." 

"And  my  uncle,"  exclaimed  Peter  sav- 
agely. 

"  If  you  will  have  it  so,  good  !  " 

"  I  will  not  have  it  so  !  " 

"  But  you  said " 

"  y^^  wohl/^^  cried  the  young  man 
driven  almost  beside  himself,  "do  not  be 
so  hard  on  me,  Aennchen  !  Have  you  not 
known  for  years  that  I  love  you,  that  I 
loved  you  when  you  were  a  little  girl,  and 
that  I  love  you  to-day  a  hundred  times 
better  than  any  Ludwig  Dorn  or  Ernst 
Fintelmann  ?  " 

Turning  sharply  towards  her,  he  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  Herz- 
chen  !  "  he  whispered  quite  softly,  "give 
me  thy  hand,  and  after  a  year  I  will  come 
again  for  an  answer." 

"Canst  thou  trust  me,  Peter?"  she 
asked,  and  her  voice  was  full  of  tender- 
ness. 

"  I  will  trust  thee,  come  good  or  bad 
fortune ;  I  will  trust  thee  to  my  dying 
day  ! " 

The  village  was  quiet  at  last,  and  the 
harvest  moon  was  shining  on  the  row  of 
quaint  houses,  that  threw  a  hard   black 
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shadow  along  the  street.  Anna  had  gone 
to  the  door  to  put  up  the  shutter  and 
make  all  safe  for  the  night.  It  was  late, 
and  the  watchman  was  blowing  his  whis- 
tle and  calling  "The  clock  has  struck 
ten,"  at  the  farther  end  of  the  street,  for 
he  always  began  with  the  parson.  As 
Anna  paused  to  listen,  Peter  came  hurry- 
ing up  the  steps. 

"  Aennchen,  I  have  come  to  bid  thee 
farewell.  I  have  orders  to  depart  imme- 
diately. Look,  I  have  brought  a  keepsake 
for  thee  ;  it  is  a  groschen  with  a  hole  in  it, 
and  I  have  made  an  A  on  one  side,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  mistake." 

•'  I  will  put  a  ribbon  through  it,  and  if  I 
tire  of  it  —  or  of  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
sparkle  of  mischief,  "I  will  send  it  back 
without  a  word  !  " 

'■''Kind,  what  are  you  doing?"  cried  the 
mother  from  the  kitchen,  and  Peter  was 
forced  to  take  his  leave. 

Things  were  altered  since  the  morning, 
and  he  could  afford  to  laugh  at  Anna's 
threat ;  had  she  not  kissed  his  keepsake 
before  she  shut  the  door  t  He  would  prove 
himself  the  most  efficient  Recrut  in  the 
regiment,  he  would  pass  a  first-class  ex- 
amination, and  return  in  a  year,  and  work 
so  hard  at  the  smithy,  that  before  long 
there  would  be  a  home  ready  for  his  wife, 
and  she  should  want  for  nothing.  Deep 
in  meditation,  he  never  noticed  a  man 
slouching  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses.  It 
was  Ludwig  Dorn,  who  had  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  little  farewell  scene. 

The  next  morning  Peter  Wessels  left 
with  the  other  young  men,  and  the  horses 
of  Friede  had  to  get  shod  as  best  they 
might,  for  it  was  three  miles'  distance  to 
Rosenheim,  and  Carl  Wolff,  the  old  smith, 
was  not  so  active,  by  any  means,  as  he 
used  to  be. 

It  was  Christmas,  a  bitterly  cold  wind 
was  driving  down  the  valley,  and  the  good 
folks'of  friede  were  prophesying  a  long 
and  hard  winter.  Great  preparations  were 
going  on  at  Herr  Fintelmann's ;  Frau 
Gotthelf  had  been  engaged  for  the  last 
three  days  baking  cakes  and  white  bread. 
The  servant  girl  was  nearly  driven  dis- 
tracted by  the  amount  of  cleaning  and 
polishing  and  rubbing  that  must  be  got 
through  by  the  first  feast  day. 

Herr  Fintelmann  stood  about  giving 
directions,  scolding  the  servant  and  hin- 
dering Frau  Gotthelf;  he  was  in  a  state 
of  some  agitation,  and  considerable  aston- 
ishment at  his  own  liberality.  He  was 
going  to  give  a  ball !  The  Saal^  which 
had  never  been  used  since  his  father's 
funeral,   was   thrown   open,  and   Ludwig 
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the  walls  by  way  of  a  tasteful  and  suitable 
decoration.  In  the  kitchen,  where  Frau 
Gotthelf  was  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 
cakes  and  tarts,  Anna  and  two  or  three 
other  girls  were  weaving  garlands  of  ivy 
and  fir  branches. 

"  Fraulein  Anna,"  said  Herr  Fintel- 
mann, rubbing  his  fat  hands  and  address- 
ing her  with  marked  politeness,  "you  sur- 
pass yourself  in  weaving  wreaths  ;  let  me 
beg  of  you  and  of  your  worthy  mother  to 
be  punctual  this  evening.  I  should  like 
the  dancing  to  begin  punctually  at  six 
o'clock." 

Herr  Fintelmann  had  expressed  his 
wish  on  this  subject  some  half-a-dozen 
times  already,  but  Anna  received  his 
speech  with  a  good-natured  laugh,  as  she 
held  the  long  wreath  at  arm's  length,  and 
threw  back  her  head  to  see  the  effect  of 
her  handiwork.  "As  you  will,  Herr  Fin- 
telmann," she  said,  "and  I  hope  that  you 
have  kept  one  dance  at  least  for  me  .?  " 

Frau  Gotthelf  dropped  her  spoon  into 
the  basin,  so  horrified  was  she  at  her 
child's  audacity,  thus  to  address  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house!  Times  were  changed 
indeed,  since  she  was  young. 

However,  Herr  Fintelmann  was  not  of- 
fended, on  the  contrary,  he  took  the  great- 
est pains  to  explain  to  the  pretty  wreath- 
maker,  that  his  dancing  days  were  over  — 
sorry  as  he  was  to  disappoint  her  —  but 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  could  pro- 
vide her  with  partners,  he  would  do  his 
best.  Anna  tossed  her  head  ;  why  for  a 
week  past  she  had  been  teased  by  would- 
be  partners  !  Ludwig  had  begged  so  hard 
for  a  dance  that  she  had  promised  him 
two  at  least.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the 
other  girls  did,  i'/itf  meant  to  enjoy  herself 
to  her  heart's  content. 

The  ball  was  in  full  swing,  the  musi- 
cians were  playing  admirably,  and  the 
room  was  full  of  whirling  couples.  Every 
man  there  was  performing  his  very  best 
step,  every  maiden  was  steadfastly  bent 
upon  getting,  if  possible,  her  fair  share  of 
the  amusement  that  she  loved.  The 
wooden  floor  creaked  with  the  vehemence 
of  the  dancers,  each  couple  tried  to  sur- 
pass the  next  in  energy  and  powers  of 
endurance.  They  all  kept  good  time  ;  and 
if  the  waltz  step  most  fashionable  at 
Friede  was  not  that  of  a  Parisian  salon^ 
the  young  people  were,  nevertheless,  thor- 
oughly happy. 

It  was  almost  supper-time;  Ludwig 
Dorn  (generally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
dancer)  had  succeeded  in  getting  his  sec- 
ond waltz.     Daintily  tripping  in  time  to 
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the  music,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes 
sparkling  with  excitement,  Anna  flew 
round  and  round  the  room  in  her  part- 
ner's strong  arms.  When  he  desired,  it 
would  seem,  the  idle  Ludwig  could  be  as 
lively  as  any  other  young  man  ;  he  could 
talk  too,  and  say  pretty  things  in  the 
pauses  of  the  dance,  which  Anna  was  by 
no  means  unwilling  to  hear.  Herr  Fintel- 
mann  was  watching  her,  she  knew,  and, 
as  Peter  was  not  here,  she  would  find  her 
pleasure  as  she  best  might.  Having  come 
to  this  conclusion,  she  left  her  partner's 
side  with  a  little  shriek  of  joy.  Herr  F'intel- 
mann  was  standing  at  the  door,  talking  to 
a  new-comer ;  Anna  knew  him  before  he 
turned  his  face  towards  her.  It  was 
Peter.  He  looked  sunburnt  and  well 
(handsome  too,  she  thought,  in  his  fine 
uniform),  but  a  cloud  of  vexation  and  dis- 
pleasure was  on  his  forehead.  She  saw 
how  he  pushed  his  uncle  on  one  side,  and 
strode  across  the  room  between  the  danc- 
ers, hardly  stopping  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions and  greetings  that  were  showered 
upon  him  on  the  way. 

"Good  evening,  lieber  Peter,  how  is  it 
that  you  are  here.^*"  asked  Anna,  smiling 
her  welcome, 

"  I  have  leave  for  two  days,  and  I  have 
travelled  all  the  afternoon  to  spend  the 
feast  days  in  P>iede." 

"That  was  good  and  kind;  have  you 
just  arrived  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  in  this  house  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  said  grimly. 
"You  appear  to  amuse  yourself  well"  — 
in  my  absence,  he  would  have  said,  but 
her  pained  glance  stopped  him. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  vexed,  Peter. 
Get  a  partner.  There  is  Ida  sitting 
down ! " 

^^BcTjuahre,  I  dance  only  with  my 
bride  !  "  said  Peter  beneath  his  breath, 
but  Anna  heard  him.  A  flush  of  annoy- 
ance rose  to  her  cheek ;  much  as  she 
liked  him,  she  was  in  no  way  bound,  and 
his  temper  was  sometimes  unbearable. 
At  that  moment,  Ludwig  interfered  with 
a  nod  to  Peter,  in  which  triumph  and  ill- 
will  were  curiously  blended.  He  put  his 
arm  round  Anna's  waist ;  "  Another 
turn  !  "  he  said. 

"Anna!"  cried  Peter  indignantly, 
"  you  will  dance  with  me." 

Had  he  but  condescended  to  plead ! 
She  was  longing  to  make  it  up  with  him 
and  send  Ludwig  away,  but  to  be  spoken 
to  like  a  child  —  her  high  spirit  could  not 
brook  such  treatment  !  Without  another 
word  she  turned  her  back  on  Peter  and 
flung  herself  into  the  enchantment  of  the 
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dance.  Having  once  decided  upon  her 
line  of  conduct,  she  was  determined  to  go 
on  with  it;  let  him  make  the  first  step 
towards  reconciliation  !  By-and-by,  the 
guests  began  to  flock  into  the  kitchen, 
where  supper  was  spread,  and  Anna,  to 
her  own  surprise,  was  selected  by  Herr 
Fintelmann,  to  take  a  seat  near  him  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  unlucky  squabble  she  would  have 
refused  such  an  honor,  but  now  she  was 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  Peter 
that  in  the  eyes  of  his  uncle,  at  least,  she 
was  a  person  of  importance.  The  supper 
was  excellent,  her  host  showed  her  every 
civility  in  his  power,  but  Anna  longed  for 
the  moment  when  she  might  get  up  and 
go  away.  At  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
Peter  was  joking  and  drinking  with  Lud- 
wig and  some  older  men  ;  the  fun  seemed 
to  be  waxing  furious,  she  heard  Peter's 
laugh  and  the  clink  of  glasses.  At  last 
the  musicians  rose,  followed  by  the 
younger  people,  and  retiring  into  the 
Saal,  struck  up  a  polka. 

"You  promised  to  dance  this  with  me, 
Fraulein  Anna,"  said  Wilhelm  Dorn,  a 
cousin  of  Ludwig's,  who  thought  a  great 
deal  of  his  powers  of  persuasion. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  Anna,  hesitating. 
She  knew  that  Peter  was  close  behind. 

"Stuff  and  rubbish,"  exclaimed  Lud- 
wig, with  an  oath,  making  his  way  past 
his  cousin;  "she  shall  be  my  partner." 
His  face  was  crimson,  and  he  had  been 
drinking  freely. 

"  /have  something  to  say  to  that,"  said 
Peter,  and  with  a  dexterous  push  he  flung 
his  comrade  aside.  "Listen,  Anna,"  he 
whispered,  as  a  crowd  began  to  gather 
round  them,  "it  is  thy  last  chance,  shall 
we  not  dance  this  polka  together  .-^  " 

"  What  is  this  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
asked  the  host,  getting  up  from  his  seat. 
"  Fraulein  Anna,  are  the  lads  too  noisy 
for  you }  Come,  I  must  break  my  rule, 
and  lead  you  out  myself." 

Peter  turned  passionately  on  his  uncle, 
his  lips  white  with  rage.  "  Thou  hast  no 
right  to  rob  me  of  my  partner.  I  will  not 
allow  it!" 

"  Domierwetter  /  "  roared  the  old  man, 
"  will  the  boy  be  master  in  my  house  "i 
Allow  me,  Fraulein  Anna." 

She  slipped  her  arm  into  his,  and  never 
so  much  as  deigning  a  look  at  Peter,  went 
back  into  the  Saal,  where  Herr  Fintel- 
mann (well  pleased,  in  spite  of  some  short- 
ness of  breath)  danced  the  polka  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  for  the  first  time  for 
thirty  years. 

The  ball  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour. 
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but  Peter  Wessels  left  the  house  directly 
after  the  village  beauty's  open  rejection  of 
his  suit.  He  was  nearly  mad  with  jeal- 
ousy and  anger;  all  that  day  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  previous  week,  he  had 
been  laying  his  plans  for  taking  her  by 
surprise.  The  people  of  Friede  were  not 
great  letter-writers  ;  the  news  of  the  in- 
tended ball  had  not  reached  him  at  his 
barracks;  he  had  expected  to  find  Anna 
sitting  at  home  with  her  mother,  or  may- 
be she  had  been  asked  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  a  neighbor.  He  had  pictured  to 
himself  her  start  of  pleasure  as  he  en- 
tered, how  she  would  run  to  meet  him  with 
tender  and  loving  words.  The  disap- 
pointment was  too  great  to  be  borne  with 
patience  —  and  Peter  was  not  by  any 
means  a  patient  man.  As  he  flung  him- 
self in  hot  anger  across  the  street,  he  felt 
a  tap  on  his  shoulder.  Turning,  with  a 
smothered  imprecation,  he  found  himself 
face  to  face  wiih  the  cousins  Ludwig  and 
Wilhelm. 

"  We  are  loath  to  have  offended  thee, 
old  comrade,"  began  Ludwig,  taking  no 
notice  of  Peter's  rudeness;  "come  with 
us.  Shall  we  go  to  the  Griinen  Eiche 
and  smoke  a  pipe  together?  Young 
Wilhelm  bears  no  malice.  Thy  uncle  is 
an  unmannerly  churl ;  and  as  for  the  wom- 
en, wise  men  know  better  than  to  heed 
their  quips  and  cranks." 

Peter  accepted  the  invitation  somewhat 
ungraciously,  but  still  he  went  with  the 
young  men,  and  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  host  of  the  Griinen  Eiche. 
The  room  into  which  they  were  shown 
was  bare  and  comfortless  enough,  with  its 
whitewashed  walls  and  sanded  floor,  but  it 
was  warm  after  the  cold  street,  and  Peter 
was  in  no  mood  to  go  home  to  the -old 
blacksmith's  and  be  questioned  as  to  the 
doings  of  the  evening.  So  he  stayed,  and 
Ludwig  ordered  Schnapps  and  pipes  ;  and 
after  a  time  the  party  grew  noisy,  and 
their  mirth  waxed  so  boisterous  that  the 
host  (a  nervous  old  man)  sent  his  son  in 
search  of  the  police;  he  could  not  afford 
to  risk  the  good  name  of  his  house  by 
encouraging  a  Recrut  in  breaking  the 
law. 

Peter  drank  deep.  He  was  not  going  to 
be  outdone  by  Ludwig  Dorn,  who  had  sat 
below  him  at  school  when  they  were  boys 
together.  Wilhelm,  too,  was  quarrelsome 
and  lost  his  temper  when  Peter  contra- 
dicted him,  while  Ludwig  sat  by,  pretend- 
ing to  mitigate  the  dispute,  but  in  reality 
fanning  the  flames.  At  last  Wilhelm, 
waving  the  bottle  on  high,  called  inso- 
lently upon  the  party  to  drink  the  health 
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of  old  Fintelmann  and  his  future  wife. 
Then  Peter's  long-stifled  wrath  burst 
bounds  ;  he  flung  the  contents  of  his  wine- 
glass full  in  the  boy's  face,  threw  Ludwig 
00  the  ground  for  attempting  to  interfere, 
and  found  himself  the  next  moment  strug- 
gling in  the  grasp  of  two  policemen, 
whom  the  host  had  summoned  to  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrelling  of  his  guests. 

Peter  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the 
lock-up ;  a  Recrut  on  leave  for  two  days, 
he  had  been  guilty  of  drunkenness  and 
brawling,  and  of  assaulting  an  officer  of 
the  law. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
the  church  bells  were  ringing,  the  village 
was  all  alive  and  bustling  with  men  and 
women  in  their  holiday  clothes,  carefully 
patched  coats,  and  gay-colored  shawls. 
Curious  glances  were  cast  on  the  Gott- 
helfs,  as  they  walked  up  the  principal 
street  in  company  with  the  ever-officious 
Herr  Fintelmann.  He  had  met  them  on 
their  way  back  from  church,  and  was 
anxious  to  know  that  Fraulein  had  not 
fatigued  herself  at  the  ball. 

Anna  laughed  at  the  notion  of  fatigue 
after  a  few  hours' dancing.  It  was  noth- 
ing, she  would  like  to  dance  again  to- 
night ;  Herr  Fintelmann  was  very  kind  to 
trouble  himself  about  her,  but  she  never 
felt  better.  Presently  she  fell  back  to 
wish  the  apothecary's  Ida  good  morning. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Peter's  mishap  .f*  '* 
asked  Ida,  never  waiting  to  exchange  a 
greeting. 

"Indeed,  no!"  answered  Anna  with 
dignity. 

"So?  I  believed  you  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  him  ;  he  will  get  a  year's  impris- 
onment, Carl  Wolff  thinks,  or  perhaps  be 
shut  up  for  life.  The  poor  lad  !  But  he 
would  struggle  and  fight ;  Ludwig  said  he 
could  not  hinder  him.  Look,  there  they 
come  !  " 

Anna  looked.  A  file  of  soldiers  and 
two  policemen  were  escorting  the  pris- 
oner; he  walked  between  them  hand- 
cuffed, his  face  was  set  and  hard,  he 
looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  that  stony 
expression,  whether  he  was  ashamed  or 
defiant,  or  simply  indifferent. 

With  a  cry  of  pity  and  distress  Anna 
broke  away  from  Ida,  and  ran  into  the 
middle  of  the  street. 

"Peter!  "she  cried,  "  Peter  !  speak  to 
me." 

There  was  a  little  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  policemen  ;  one  of  them  had  known 
the  lad  from  childhood,  and  was  sorry 
for   his  misfortune.     He  would   have  al- 
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lowed  him  to  pause  for  a  few  seconds  and 
say  good-bye ;  but  Peter  gave  no  sign  of 
having  beard  the  maiden's  entreaty,  nor 
did  he  turn  his  glance  in  her  direction. 

"  Peter,"  she  said  once  more,  and  by 
this  time  she  was  joined  by  her  mother 
and  the  astonished  Herr  Fintelmann, 
♦'  forgive  me  !  " 

No  answer ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  look. 

•'  Come  away  at  once,  child,"  said  Frau 
Gotthelf,  seizing  her  by  the  arm.  Anna 
obeyed  dumbly.  The  sunshine  had  died 
out  of  her  young  life.  So  dire  a  punish- 
ment for  a  few  short  hours'  trifling,  was 
more  than  she  could  bear;  she  could  not 
believe  her  own  senses.  He  had  prom- 
ised to  trust  her.  One  word  — if  he  had 
said  but  one  word,  it  would  have  been 
enough  !  " 

"  Forward  !  "  cried  the  sergeant. 

The  little  scene  had  hardly  taken  three 
minutes  to  enact.  "  Forward  !  "  and  the 
prisoner  continued  his  march  to  the  sta- 
tion in  stolid  imperturbation. 

Frau  Gotthelf  hurried  her  daughter  into 
the  house,  overwhelming  her  with  mingled 
caresses  and  reproaches.  ""  Ach !  that 
she  had  lived  to  see  this  day  —  she  who 
had  striven  so  long  and  hard  to  hold  her 
head  up  with  the  best !  Had  she  survived 
so  many  cares  to  see  her  daughter  make 
herself  the  talk  of  the  country  with  her 
wild  acts  ?  Thou  just  Heaven  !  that  her 
girl  had  stopped  to  speak  to  a  prisoner,  a 
young  man  who  had  thrown  away  excel- 
lent prospects  and  brought  trouble  on  his 
relations — a  young  man  with  an  uncle 
whom  the  whole  village  respected.  Yes, 
yes,  it  was  hke  Peter  Wessels  to  get  him- 
self into  mischief,  he  was  always  hot-tem- 
pered and  foolhardy,  but  it  was  steadiness 
that  one  wanted  in  a  husband,  and  a  com- 
fortable home  also  was  not  to  be  despised, 
as  she  knew  who  had  come  to  an  age  to 
feel  the  want  of  it !" 

"  Mother  !  "  cried  Anna,  who  had  sat 
motionless,  listening  to  this  outburst,  "I 
will  work  night  and  day  rather  than  you 
should  want !  " 

"  That  perhaps,"  answered  Frau  Gott- 
helf with  tearful  tenderness,  "would  not, 
might  not  be  needful:  one  only  had  to 
hold  out  a  little  encouragement."  Here 
she  paused,  and  pretended  to  occupy  her- 
self with  the  dinner.  She  knew  of  old 
that  it  was  unwise  to  press  Anna  over 
much.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  story  of 
the  scuffle  at  the  inn  was  known  in  every 
cottage  for  miles  round  the  village.  The 
good  character  that  Peter  Wessels  had 
hitherto  borne  stood  in  his  favor,  but 
military  law  was  strict,  he  had  been  sen- 
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fenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and 
there  was  now  not  the  remotest  chance  of 
his  passing  his  examination  and  returning 
to  his  work  in  the  autumn.  The  evil 
news  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  village  ; 
nearly  every  one  had  something  to  say 
about  Peter's  mad  freak,  either  that  they 
had  expected  it  all  along,  or  that  this 
came  of  his  being  so  hasty,  and  putting 
himself  on  a  level  with  his  uncle.  There 
were  others,  however,  who  bemoaned  his 
hard  fate,  and  told  stories  of  his  many 
good-natured  acts  ;  amongst  this  class 
was  Carl  Wolff,  who  could  not  speak  of 
his  favorite  apprentice  without  tears. 
Ludwig  Dorn  became  all  at  once  popular, 
as  an  eye-witness  of  his  comrade's  ex- 
traordinary behavior.  He  was  a  sufferer 
too,  for  had  he  not  been  felled  to  the 
ground  for  trying  to  throw  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters  ? 

Herr  Fintelmann  alone  was  strangely 
reserved  on  the  subject  of  his  nephew's 
disgrace,  but  the  mystery  was  soon  to  be 
solved.  One  cold  afternoon,  when  the 
streets  were  white  with  snow,  he  knocked 
at  Frau  Gotthelf's  door,  and  was  received 
by  her  with  rapture.  The  little  room 
with  its  scanty  furniture  was  warm  and 
cosy.  He  took  the  seat  that  was  offered 
him,  and  looked  round,  not  ill-pleased  at 
the  simple  meal  that  was  spread  upon 
the  table.  Anna  was  knitting,  the  nee- 
dles flew  fast  in  her  skilful  fingers  5  how 
handsome  she  was  in  her  dark  dress  with 
a  handkerchief  pinned  about  her  throat, 
what  hair  the  girl  had,  and  what  a  pair  of 
eyes,  if  she  would  but  have  looked  off  her 
work  a  little  oftener!  However,  Herr 
Fintelmann  prided  himself  upon  being 
straightforward,  he  had  come  on  business, 
and"  not  even  Anna's  charms  should  deter 
him  from  saying  what  he  had  come  to 
say. 

He  had  been  turning  it  over  in  his 
mind,  he  began,  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
was  resolved  to  bring  a  wife  home,  to 
share  his  riches  and  his  comforts.  Ru- 
mors had  reached  him  that  Anna  Gotthelf 
had  been  betrothed  to  his  nephew  Peter, 
in  all  probability  it  was  not  true.  Rumor 
was  often  another  word  for  lies  —  here 
Frau  Gotthelf  fidgeted  and  looked  embar- 
rassed, but  the  steady  clinking  of  her 
daughter's  needles  never  ceased  —  if  there 
had  at  any  time  been  some  truth  in  the 
report,  naturally  no  sensible  maiden  would 
think  of  such  an  ill-advised  match  now; 
Peter  had  disobeyed  the  law  wantonly, 
and  insulted  his  relations,  by  his  own  free 
will  he  had  forfeited  all  right  to  a  share 
in    his    (Ernst    Fintelmann's)    property. 
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Herr  Fintelmann  paused,  put  a  hand  on 
each  knee,  looked  across  to  Anna,  and 
continued  his  speech. 

*' Fraulein  Anna,  I  am  your  true  friend, 
and  have  ever  been." 

"  y^  wohlf''  exclaimed  Frau  Gotthelf, 
claspinor  her  hands  in  ecstasy,  but  the 
elderly  lover  frowned  her  into  silence  and 
went  on,  — 

"  My  wife  will  have  a  good  roof  over 
her  head,  good  clothes  to  wear,  good  food 
to  eat,  and  a  good  husband;  likewise  her 
mother  —  I  mean,  at  least,"  becoming 
suddenly  confused,  "  that  I  am  not  the 
man  to  separate  mother  and  daughter. 
Give  me  your  consent,  Fraulein  Anna, 
and  I  will  speak  to  the  parson  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  My  child,  my  dear  daughter  ! "  sobbed 
Frau  Gotthelf.  Anna  rose  from  her  chair 
and  walked  across  the  room.  There  was 
a  bright  color  on  her  face,  and  such  a 
strange  light  in  her  eyes,  that  (much  as  he 
admired  her)  it  occurred  to  Ernst  Fintel- 
mann, not  for  the  first  time,  that  it  might 
have  been  as  well  if  he  had  sought  the 
apothecary's  Ida  in  marriage,  or  some 
other  maiden,  who  was  a  trifie  less  stately 
in  manner.  And  yet,  what  a  triumph  to 
win  Anna  for  his  wife — the  best  knitter, 
the  best  worker  for  miles  round  —  when 
half  the  young  men  in  Friede  were  madly 
in  love  with  her! 

*'  Herr  Fintelmann,"  said  Anna,  and  to 
his  astonishment  she  spoke  quite  quietly, 
neither  cried,  nor  threw  herself  into  his 
arms  (which  he  had  half  hoped  she  would 
do),  "  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to 
my  mother  and  to  me.  Do  not  hurry  me; 
give  me  time,  give  me  a  month's  time  to 
think  of  it,  and  then  you  shall  have  your 
answer." 

Ludwig  Dorn  was  walking  leisurely 
along  the  chaussee,  whtn  he  heard  a  step 
on  the  crisp  snow,  and  felt  a  hand  on  his 
arm. 

"  I  have  watched  and  waited  for  you," 
panted  Anna. 

"So?"  he  asked,  looking  with  mingled 
hate  and  admiration  on  her  face. 

"You  are  good,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"  I  have  misjudged  you.  You  would  have 
helped  him  —  Peter  —  on  that  terrible 
evening.  Tell  me,  will  you  help  me  ?  I 
have  no  other  to  ask." 

"Yes,"  said  Ludwig,  his  heart  beating 
fast  at  the  thought  that  his  revenge  might 
be  even  more  complete  than  he  had  im- 
agined. Had  she  not  mocked  and  insulted 
him?     Let  her  suffer  for  her  folly. 

She  took  a  letter  from  her  pocket. 

"  1  do  not  know  if  he  may  receive  let* 


ters,  or  where  to  write  to  him.  I  have 
put  no  address." 

"  I  will  arrange  it  for  you.  I  have  an 
acquaintance  who  has  much  influence." 

"  Beg  him  to  use  it  for  me,"  pleaded 
Anna.  "  Will  he  be  allowed  to  answer 
my  letter?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Ludwig,  "after  some 
days,  if  my  acquaintance  wills  and  I  ask." 
(He  was  resolved  to  humble  her  to  the 
uttermost.) 

"  Pray  ask  this  for  me,"  she  said,  "  and 
you  will  prove  yourself  my  friend,  as  you 
are  his.     I  am  so  ignorant." 

A  compliment  rose  to  his  lips,  but  she 
forced  the  letter  into  his  hand,  and  was 
gone  before  he  could  speak. 

The  letter  was  very  short  —  only  a  few 
lines  —  praying  her  dear  Peter,  for  love 
of  Heaven,  to  let  her  know,  before  a 
month  was  up,  if  he  still  thought  her 
worthy  to  be  his  bride. 

It  was  blotted  and  ill  written,  but  Lud- 
wig read  it  every  word  before  he  tore  it 
into  a  hundred  pieces,  and  scattered  them 
on  the  snow-covered  ground. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
A  LADY'S   LIFE   IN   MANITOBA. 

A  GREAT  many  different  people  have 
been  writing  and  speaking  about  Mani- 
toba. Delegate  farmers  have  waxed  elo- 
quent over  its  resources.  Newspaper  cor- 
respondents have  described  its  develop- 
ment. Land-agents  have  painted  glowing 
pictures  of  its  progressive  possibilities  in 
more  or  less  veracious  pamphlets.  For 
the  last  few  years  it  has  become  the  goal 
of  a  large  and  still  increasing  band  in  that 
wonderful  western  exodus,  which  is  going 
on  so  close  under  our  eyes  that  we  hardly 
recognize  the  greatest  national  movement 
of  the  century.  And  now  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  Englishmen  are  set- 
ting their  faces  towards  the  Canadian 
north-west,  I  think  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters may  care  to  read  a  plain,  unvarnished 
tale  of  the  conditions  of  a  settler's  life 
there,  from  one  who  is  neither  special 
correspondent,  nor  land-agent,  nor  vagrant 
politician,  but  who  has  looked  at  things 
with  a  woman's  eyes,  and  from  a  woman's 
standpoint,  during  the  year  she  has  spent 
on  the  prairie  as  a  settler's  wife. 

My  home  is  a  log-house,  consisting  of 
three  rooms.  We  are  about  sixty  miles 
from  Winnipeg,  and  eighteen  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station.  In  winter, 
however  —  i.c^  for  six  months  of  the  year 
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—  the  snow  closes  our  shorter  road,  and 
we  can  only  travel  along  a  trail,  which  is 
kept  open  by  more  constant  traffic;  this 
makes  the  journey  to  the  station  six  miles 
longer,  or  twenty-four  miles  in  all.  The 
nearest  store  is  fifteen  miles  away,  but  it 
seldom  contains  what  I  want,  and  the 
next  nearest  store  is  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion. Our  nearest  town  is  Portage  La 
Prairie,  but  it  lies  farther  west,  and  for 
practical  purposes  Winnipeg  is  where  we 
have  to  go  to  buy  an  axe  or  to  see  a  doc- 
tor. There  is  no  Protestant  church  within 
thirty-five  miles  of  our  house — but  we 
occasionally  visit  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion station  about  fifteen  miles  away,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Manitoba.  I  found  this 
settlement  a  curiously  interesting  place. 
The  local  patois  is  a  mixture — one-third 
French,  and  two-thirds  Cree.  Round  the 
little  wooden  church  are  clustered  the 
log-huts  of  half-bred  Indian  hunters  and 
fishermen.  They  are  being  slowly  tamed 
and  civilized  by  the  patient  labor  and  sac- 
rifice of  three  or  four  mission  priests,  who 
spend  their  lives  among  the  hardships  of 
this  desolate  spot.  A  few  traders  were 
almost  the  only  white  men  they  saw  until 
last  year,  when  some  Galway  fishermen 
arrived,  sent  out  under  Mr.  Tuke's  emi- 
gration scheme.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  priests  have  gained  a  great  hold  on 
the  Indians  in  this  our  nearest  village; 
and  when  I  have  been  driving  there,  and 
heard  the  mission  bell  ringing  for  vespers 
across  the  prairie,  no  ecclesiastical  differ- 
ence could  hinder  my  respect  for  this  out- 
post of  faith  set  in  the  wilderness. 

But  fifteen  miles  is  too  far  to  go  often  ; 
indeed,  my  next-door  neighbor,  four  miles 
away,  is  not  near  enough  to  encourage 
morning  calls.  And  for  nearly  four  months 
last  winter  I  was  not  well  enough  to  go 
out,  and  consequently  did  not  see  a 
woman.  This  was  not  such  a  loss  as  it 
appears.  The  population  round  us  chiefly 
consists  of  half-breeds  and  Indians,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  English  settlers.  They 
are  most  hospitable,  but  extremely  rough, 
dirty,  and  uncivilized.  Our  post-office  is 
four  miles  away,  and  we  can  send  off  and 
also  fetch  letters  once  a  week.  Let  me 
describe  the  interior  of  this  post-office, 
one  day  last  winter  when  I  had  occasion 
to  call  there.  The  postmaster  is  a  very 
rough  Canadian  ;  his  wife  is  a  half-breed,  a 
tall,  handsome  woman.  When  we  drove 
up  she  was  out  of  doors  in  the  snow,  chop- 
ping firewood.  Her  lord  and  master  was 
sitting  in  his  only  down-stairs  room,  with 
his  feet  on  the  stove  and  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth.     In   the   same  room,  which   was 


bare  of  carpet  or  curtain,  and  contained 
the  family  bed,  were  three  little  children, 
a  boy,  aged  seven,  swearing  lustily,  a  girl, 
about  five,  sucking  her  fingers,  who  began 
to  liowl  as  soon  as  I  spoke,  and  a  baby  of 
two  years,  seated  in  a  frying-pan  on  the 
floor,  engaged  in  carefully  wrapping  up 
its  bare  feet  in  a  dish-cloth.  Their  mother 
followed  us  into  the  house,  and  promptly 
seizing  the  handle  of  the  pan,  proceeded 
to  eject  the  baby,  and  to  wipe  out  the  pan 
with  the  afore-mentioned  cloth.  Next  she 
broke  about  a  dozen  eggs  into  the  pan, 
fried  them,  and  having  made  tea  and  pro- 
duced her  solitary  teaspoon,  she  invited 
my  husband  and  myself  to  partake,  or,  as 
she  phrased  it,  to  "sit  in  "  with  the  fam- 
ily. It  is  needless  to  add  that,  after  what 
I  had  just  witnessed,  I  declined  the  hos- 
pitality as  graciously  as  I  knew  how.  This 
is  my  nearest  female  neighbor. 

Another  interesting  house  is  the  home 
of  the  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  prov- 
ince, who  is  a  settler  near  us.  He  is  a 
Scotchman,  and  can  quote  Alison's  "  His- 
tory of  Europe."  His  household  com- 
prises himself  and  his  wife  — a  half-breed 
woman  —  a  married  daughter,  her  hus- 
band and  their  two  children,  two  other 
grown-up  daughters,  a  son  of  fifteen,  an- 
other of  ten,  and  two  young  men  lodgers. 
The  house  is  a  log  cabin,  and  consists 
simply  of  one  fair-sized  room.  It  is 
scarcely  a  cause  for  surprise  that  the 
whole  of  this  family  suffered  from  scarlet 
fever  last  spring.  The  only  wonder  is 
that  they  all  recovered. 

In  such  a  thinly  settled  country  it  is 
naturally  very  difficult  to  get  any  sort  of 
female  help.  Even  in  Winnipeg  servants 
are  hard  to  find,  and  when  found  are  of 
such  temper  and  quality,  that  I  consider 
the  lady  most  fortunate  who  can  do  with- 
out one.  A  friend  of  mine  there  paid 
thirty-six  pounds  a  year  to  a  very  inferior 
servant,  whose  husband  (an  artisan)  was 
besides  allowed  to  live  with  her  in  the 
house.  And  I  have  known  this  man 
smoke  a  cigar  in  the  hall  with  his  hat  on. 
When  his  wife  left  at  two  days'  notice,  he 
explained  that  he  was  sorry  to  inconven- 
ience my  friend,  as  she  suited  his  wife 
very  well,  but  that  she  (his  wife)  was 
"leaving  to  better  herself."  From  thirty 
to  forty  pounds  is  an  ordinary  salary  for 
a  domestic  servant  in  Winnipeg.  An 
hotel  cook  expects  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  more  still  if  the  hotel  be 
large.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
hopeless  to  think  of  a  servant  on  the 
prairie,  so  I  do  the  work  myself,  with  oc- 
casional masculine  aid.     I  have  to  make 
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even  the  bread  and  the  butter,  and  pre- 
pare everything  that  is  eaten.  If  I  drive 
twelve  miles  with  linen,  and  again  the 
same  distance  to  fetch  it  home,  I  can, 
by  dint  of  great  persuasion  and  pretty 
speeches,  occasionally  induce  a  half-breed 
woman  to  wash  it.  She  charges  me  four 
shillings  a  dozen,  and  sends  it  back  clean, 
certainly,  but  neither  ironed  nor  even 
folded.  So  I  generally  manage,  by  the 
help  of  patience  and  a  washing-machine, 
to  do  everything  for  myself.  We  have  to 
use  the  most  curious  makeshifts  in  this 
out-of-the-way  land.  My  bread-trencher 
is  a  thin  section  sawn  from  the  middle  of 
a  tree,  with  the  bark  left  on  round  the 
edge,  and  the  top  smoothed  with  sand- 
paper. My  washstand  is  formed  of  an 
empty  barrel,  with  boards  laid  over  the 
top,  and  covered  with  cretonne. 

Of  course,  on  the  prairie  we  are  our 
own  landlords,  and  live  rent-free  on  our 
own  homestead.  Taxes  don't  amount  to 
much,  and  food  is  no  great  expense,  as 
game  of  all  sorts  abounds.  Fish,  too,  is 
easy  to  get,  as  we  are  not  far  from  Lake 
Manitoba,  and  in  winter  we  can  buy  frozen 
fish  from  the  Indians  at  a  trifling  cost. 
Prairie  chicken,  wild  duck,  partridge, 
snipe,  and  plover  are  very  plentiful,  and 
may  be  had  for  the  shooting.  When  I 
say  that  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  fenced 
farm  between  us  and  the  north  pole,  it  is 
plain  that  poaching  is  an  unknown  crime. 
We  can  also  trap  and  snare  hares  and 
rabbits,  and  shoot  jumping  deer  occa- 
sionally. I  have  tried  what  was  once  a 
favorite  old  English  dish  —  roast  bittern 
—  and  find  it  beyond  praise.  Animals  of 
most  sorts  are  in  the  neighborhood.  We 
can  sit  at  night  by  the  fire  and  hear  a 
pack  of  prairie  wolves  go  by  in  full  cry 
across  the  snow.  Timber  wolves  are 
scarcer;  black  bears  are  scarcer  still, 
thougb  more  than  one  has  been  tracked 
and  shot  within  a  mile  of  our  house.  I 
have  myself  seen  where  Master  Bruin 
had  scooped  out  the  ant-hills  for  his  din- 
ner the  day  before. 

Then  we  get  far  too  many  skunks,  be- 
sides foxes,  badgers,  and  ermine  —  which 
make  sad  work  in  one's  pantry  —  with 
other  members  of  the  rat  and  squirrel 
tribe  too  numerous  to  mention.  Forty 
miles  north  and  north-west  of  us,  you 
may  find  moose  and  elk,  and  farther  still, 
buffalo.  We  have  some  very  large  birds 
of  prey.  An  eagle-hawk,  shot  last  sum- 
mer on  the  section  next  ours,  measured 
five  feet  nine  inches  across  the  wings. 
Another  hawk  measured  five  feet  eleven 
inches,  and  some  of  the  owls  are  nearly  as 
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large.  In  winter  jays  trouble  us  a  good 
deal;  they  come  just  outside  the  house  to 
peck  up  every  stray  crumb  of  food,  and 
make  a  most  disagreeable  chatter.  I 
have  only  seen  three  snakes  on  the  prairie 

—  they  were  of  the  kind  called  garter- 
snakes,  with  beautifully  bright  skins. 
Insects  of  various  kinds  infest  the  ground 
in  summer,  many  like  our  English  insects, 
but  some  strangers  to  me. 

All  the  country  between  us  and  Win- 
nipeg is  flat  and  not  at  all  picturesque, 
though  by  going  as  far  west  as  Brandon, 
you  come  to  "rolling  "  prairie.  In  early 
summer  the  ground  is  carpeted  with  the 
loveliest  wild  flowers.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  land  which  is  nicely  timbered. 
It  not  only  gives  us  a  pleasanter  prospect 
than  the  dreadful  monotony  of  a  treeless 
flat,  but  it  also  entirely  supplies  us  with 
firing.  This  is  a  great  consideration  in  a 
country  where  wood  is  often  expensive  to 
buy,  though  the  climate  makes  it  a  prime 
necessity  of  life. 

And  this  brings  me  to  speak  about  my 
experience  of  the  climate  of  Manitoba. 
The  variations  of  temperature  are  very 
great.  I  have  seen  the  thermometer 
stand  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
degrees  inside  a  tent  in  summer,  and  at 
fifty-eight  degrees  below  zero,  or  ninety 
degrees  below  freezing  point,  outside  the 
house  in  winter.  Though  such  figures  are 
hardly  touched  once  a  year,  yet  they  serve 
to  indicate  an  extraordinary  range  of  tem- 
perature. Such  Arctic  cold  would  be 
unendurable  if  the  air  were  not  so  wonder- 
fully dry  and  clear  —  and  often  very  still 

—  that  it  does  not  seem  half  as  cold  as  it 
really  is.  I  may  mention  one  curious  in- 
stance of  this:  though  I  always  suffered 
terribly  from  chilblains  in  the  old  coun- 
try, I  have  never  felt  the  least  symptom 
of  one  in  Manitoba.  Then  the  changes 
of  weather  are  not  generally  very  sudden  ; 
the  heat  and  cold  are  fairly  regular,  and  in 
mid-seasons  the  thermometer  does  not 
fluctuate  much.  Still,  it  is  not  easy  for 
English  lady  readers  to  imagine  the  con- 
ditions of  living  in  such  a  climate. 

Perhaps  a  few  homely  details  may  best 
serve  to  illustrate  what  winter  in  Manitoba 
means.  The  snow  outside  our  house  was 
from  six  to  ten  feet  deep,  from  November 
to  April.  Travelling  on  wheels  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  and  we  always 
used  a  sleigh.  The  snow  gets  caked  and 
frozen  hard  and  smooth  along  the  trails, 
and  even  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
horse  sinks,  and  you  upset,  still  a  clean 
snowdrift  is  better  than  mud  to  fall  on. 
I  tried  to  wear  boots  last  November,  and 
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one  of  my  feet  froze.  Moccasins,  made 
by  Indians  of  moose  skin,  are  used  instead 
of  shoes  to  cover  the  feet,  which  are  first 
cased  in  several  pairs  of  stockings.  For 
travelling  on  foot  snow-shoes  are  best. 
These,  too,  are  of  Indian  make.  They 
are  generally  flat  frames  of  thin  wood  — 
from  two  to  six  feet  long  —  pointed  in 
front  and  rear,  and  filled  up  with  inter- 
laced deer-sinew.  The  moccasined  foot 
of  the  wearer  is  tied  on  in  the  middle  of 
the  snow-shoe,  and  after  a  little  practice 
it  is  easy,  so  equipped,  to  walk  five  miles 
an  hour  across  the  snow.  There  is  a 
snow-shoeing  club  in  Winnipeg,  where 
the  art  is  taught  and  practised.  Mitts 
supersede  gloves  during  the  winter,  as  if 
the  fingers  are  separated  they  generally 
freeze. 

We  were  forced  to  melt  snow  for  all  the 
water  we  used  last  winter.  The  cold  was 
so  intense,  that  when  melted  snow  water 
was  poured  from  the  boiler  into  a  pail,  and 
taken  at  once  across  to  the  stable,  the  ice 
on  it  frequently  had  to  be  broken  with  a 
stick  before  the  cattle  could  drink;  it 
froze  so  hard  whilst  being  carried  a  dis- 
tance of  some  sixty  yards  in  the  open  air. 
My  husband  would  sometimes  come  in 
from  a  short  visit  to  the  stockyard  with 
his  nose  frozen ;  indeed,  it  is  rather  a 
common  sight  to  see  people  partly  frozen. 
The  part  affected  turns  as  white  as  mar- 
ble, and  loses  all  feeling.  Unless  you  see 
yourself  in  a  glass,  or  are  told  of  it,  you 
are  not  conscious  of  being  frozen.  In 
this  plight  it  is  best  not  to  go  near  a  fire, 
as  sudden  thawing  is  very  painful.  Peo- 
ple generally  try  friction,  rubbing  them- 
selves with  snow,  or  better  still,  with 
paraffin  oil.  Occasionally,  when  one  is 
frozen  and  far  from  help,  the  part  frozen, 
if  an  extremity,  will  snap  off.  Last  year 
a  man  living  about  thirty  miles  from  us 
was  told  that  his  ear  was  frozen  ;  he  put  up 
his  hand  to  feel,  and  the  ear  dropped  off 
in  his  hand.  Limbs  sometimes  have  to 
be  amputated  from  severe  frostbites.  My 
kitten's  ears  froze  and  broke  off  last  win- 
ter, and  a  neighbor's  pony  lost  its  ears  in 
the  same  way. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  first  found  the 
mustard  freeze  in  my  mustard-pot,  which 
stood  a  foot  from  the  kitchen  stovepipe, 
and  two  feet  above  the  stove,  where  there 
was  a  blazing  fire  all  day  and  every  day 
through  the  winter.  Yet  the  mustard 
froze  between  every  meal.  Bread  froze  if 
left  for  half  an  hour  in  a  room  without  a 
fire.  I  once  left  a  pitcher  full  of  milk  in 
the  kitchen  all  night,  and  next  morning  on 
trying  to  move  it  the  pitcher  fell  to  pieces, 


and  left  the  milk  standing  solid  in  its 
place.  We  could  buy  frozen  milk  by  the 
pound,  frozen  so  intensely,  that  when  I  put 
a  lump  of  it  in  a  tin  into  the  oven,  or  on 
the  top  of  the  stove,  the  first  part  that 
melted  would  burn  to  the  tin  before  the 
rest  of  it  had  thawed.  I  managed  to  melt 
it  by  first  chopping  the  ice-milk  into  very 
small  pieces.  Clothes  which  had  been 
washed  froze  before  I  could  hang  them  on 
the  line  to  dry.  I  used  to  leave  them  out 
two  or  three  nights  for  the  snow  and 
frost  to  bleach,  and  they  always  needed 
thawing  and  drying  again  when  they  were 
brought  indoors.  Even  after  being 
damped  and  folded  they  would  freeze 
together;  and  when  I  have  been  ironing 
the  top  of  a  pocket  handkerchief,  the 
lower  part  would  freeze  on  to  the  table, 
which  was  close  by  a  roaring  wood  fire. 
Ironing  under  these  conditions  is  rather 
slow  work. 

Such  stories  must  sound  almost  incredi- 
ble except  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
witnessed  the  facts,  though,  of  course, 
only  in  the  most  severe  weather.  A 
bearded  Englishman,  who  stayed  with  us 
last  winter,  was  often  forced,  when  he 
came  indoors,  to  thaw  the  icicles  from 
his  moustache,  which  froze  to  his  beard, 
and  hindered  him  from  talking  to  us.  A 
pail  of  water  left  in  the  kitchen  all  night, 
would  freeze  solid  to  the  bottom  before 
morning.  This  happened  every  time  one 
was  left,  for  two  months.  It  is  disap- 
pointing to  lovers  of  skating  that  the  out- 
door ice  is  completely  spoilt  by  snow, 
which  begins  to  fall  as  soon  as  the  hard 
frost  sets  in.  Though  I  lived  within  easy 
reach  of  Lake  Manitoba,  which  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  was 
frozen  hard  for  six  months  last  season,  I 
never  once  had  my  skates  on.  There  are 
several  covered  rinks  in  Winnipeg,  which 
are  flooded,  and  so  renewed  every  night. 

In  such  a  climate  every  one  who  can 
afford  it  is  dressed  in  fur.  Seal,  beaver, 
and  otter  skins  are  most  fashionable. 
Ordinary  people  are  content  with  bear, 
raccoon,  or  buffalo.  The  Winnipeg  police- 
men all  dress  in  buffalo  coats  down  to 
their  heels  in  winter,  and  almost  every 
house  contains  at  least  one  buffalo  robe 
or  rug.  These  cost  from  two  to  five 
pounds  each,  and  are  used  for  camp-bed- 
ding and  driving-wraps.  The  keenest 
wind  cannot  pierce  them. 

Winter  is,  of  course,  not  equally  severe 
throughout.  Part  of  my  description  ap- 
plies only  to  its  colder  half.  But  to  a 
woman  the  most  trying  part  of  a  winter  in 
Manitoba   is   not   its   severity  —  for  you 
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live  in  a  warm  house  —  but  its  length. 
Snow  lay  on  the  ground  last  season  for 
six  months  and  a  half,  and  the  great  lakes 
were  frozen  for  the  same  period.  This 
sounds  almost  unbearably  tedious  to  En- 
glish ears ;  and  one's  eyes  grow  very 
weary  of  the  bare,  blank  whiteness,  and 
long  for  something  green  to  look  at;  yet 
the  bright,  clean,  still  frosts,  with  brilliant 
sunshine,  glorious  skies,  and  moonlit, 
aurora-colored  nights,  have  great  compen- 
sations of  their  own.  A  blizzard  {i.e.,  a 
strong,  keen,  bone-piercing  storm  of  wind 
with  more  or  less  snow)  keeps  every  one 
indoors  until  its  rather  rare  visit  is  over. 
But  in  spite  of  every  inconvenience,  out- 
doors and  indoors,  of  the  winter-time,  I 
say  deliberately  that  I  would  rather  pass 
three  winters  on  the  prairie  in  Manitoba 
than  one  summer. 

During  the  three  summer  months  the 
scorching  heat  and  occasional  parching 
winds  might  be  borne,  were  it  not  for  the 
terrible  plague  of  mosquitoes  which  in- 
fests the  whole  province  —  bad  in  towns, 
but  unspeakable  on  the  prairie.  I  have 
sometimes  been  driving  in  the  cool  of  a 
summer's  evening  —  and  the  evenings  and 
nights  of  the  hottest  days  are  always  deli- 
ciously  cool  —  when  I  could  not  see  my 
pony's  head  through  the  dense  cloud  of 
mosquitoes  which  at  sundown  emerge 
from  the  shade  where  they  take  refuge 
all  day,  and  almost  darken  the  air.  They 
are  rather  smaller  editions  of  our  common 
gnat,  but  the  irritation  produced  by  their 
stings  is  sometimes  past  endurance.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes 
speaks  of  mosquitoes  on  the  Danujpe, 
"  whose  size  and  viciousness  are  only  to 
be  found  equalled  in  Manitoba."  The 
implied  tribute  to  our  north-western  in- 
sect is  thoroughly  deserved. 

I  have  tried  most  of  the  recommended 
remedies  without  finding  anything  even 
to  alleviate  the  misery  caused  by  these 
pests.  A  mixture  of  castor-oil  and  tar 
smeared  over  the  body  is  said  to  be  the 
only  sure  preventive.  This  remedy  seems 
as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  I  have  not 
tested  it  yet,  but  the  consciousness  of  a 
hundred  separate  stings  on  one  hand,  and 
of  a  face  swollen  to  double  its  usual  size, 
is  enough  to  make  one  glad  to  try  any 
prescription  whatsoever. 

The  first  frost  kills  all  the  mosquitoes, 
sand-flies,  etc.,  wholesale,  and  brings  in 
six  weeks  Indian  summer  —  the  loveliest 
weather  imaginable,  fit  for  the  valley  of 
Avignon  or  the  lotus-eaters'  paradise  — 
when  one's  chief  desire  is  to  live  con- 
stantly out-of-doors.  Heavy  rains  fall  in 
September,    but    when   the    grass   dries 
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again,  and  before  the  snow  covers  it, 
prairie  fires  light  the  country  round.  If  a 
man  throws  down  the  match  which  has 
lit  his  pipe,  he  may  start  a  blaze  which  will 
run  along  the  ground  for  miles.  From 
our  home  I  have  counted  seven  different 
fires  round  the  horizon  at  once.  The  first 
snow  stops  them  all  for  six  months  till  the 
spring  thaw.  Then,  when  the  dead  grass 
of  the  last  autumn  has  dried  in  the  sun, 
they  are  as  numerous  as  ever.  Great  care 
is  needed  to  keep  safe  the  houses,  which 
are  all  built  of  wood,  and  thatched  with 
reed  or  shingles,  and  in  that  dry  atmo- 
sphere very  easily  catch  fire.  The  best 
precaution  is  to  choose  a  still,  dry  day, 
and  yourself  to  burn  slowly  and  carefully 
a  broad  belt  of  dry  grass  all  round  your 
homestead  ;  this  leaves  nothing  for  suc- 
ceeding fires  to  catch,  and  they  cannot 
cross  it. 

I  have  drawn  a  one-sided  picture. 
Other  and  cleverer  persons  have  told  the 
rest  of  the  tale.  I  need  not  try  to  de- 
scribe over  again  the  boundless  spaces  of 
prairie  soil,  the  rich  fertility  of  the  Red 
River  Valley,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  a 
new  England  in  the  great  North-West. 
I  have  tried  to  set  down  a  few  of  the  con- 
ditions of  living  in  this  land  of  the  future. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  able  to  notice  some 
things  which  only  a  woman's  eye  has  the 
power  of  seeing.  Certainly  I  am  afraid 
this  paper  makes  too  much  of  the  isola- 
tion, the  hardship,  the  climatic  difficulties 
of  living  on  the  prairie.  The  isolation, 
and  hardship,  and  climate  are  not  exag- 
gerated, but  it  is  not  easy  to  express  in 
words  the  very  great  counterpoise  which 
helps  to  make  these  things  bearable. 
There  is  a  freshness,  a  spontaneity,  a 
freedom,  an  absence  of  convention  and 
constraint,  which  seem  to  breathe  in  the 
bright,  clear  air  of  Manitoba.  The  tem- 
per and  spirit  of  the  place  is  so  free,  so 
cheery,  so  energetic,  that  it  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  disagreeables.  It  maybe  rough, 
but  it  is  certainly  wholesome,  and  coming 
to  it  from  modern  English  city  life  is  like 
turning  to  the  Percy  Ballads  after  vain 
attempts  to  comprehend  the  sonnets  of 
Mr.  Rossetti. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  testifying  of 
the  Canadians  that  they  are  as  kind- 
hearted  and  hospitable  a  people  as  I  ever 
wish  to  meet.  The  way  in  which  they 
welcome  English  settlers,  by  their  efforts 
to  make  them  feel  at  home,  is  very  pleas- 
ing, if  not  always  quite  successful.  I 
have  received  more  kindness  from  stran- 
gers in  Canada  than  in  any  of  the  other 
countries  where  I  have  had  opportunity 
of  judging  of  hospitality. 
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How  Bandana  Handkerchiefs  are 
Made.  —  All  bandana  handkerchiefs,  which 
used  to  be  imported  from  India  in  considerable 
quantities  in  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  and  were  an 
essential  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  man  of 
fashion,  were  long  a  puzzle  to  the  printers  and 
dyers  of  Great  13ritain.  They  were  of  silk, 
and  bore  white  spots  on  a  uniformly  dyed  red 
ground.  The  spots  were  produced  by  tying 
up  the  cloth  at  those  parts  so  tightly,  that 
when  the  handkerchief  was  dipped  into  the  dye 
the  latter  could  not  penetrate  the  protected 
parts.  When  the  cloth  was  dyed,  and  the  tyings 
loosed,  the  white  spots  revealed  themselves. 
Many  attempts  were  made  in  Great  Britain  to 
imitate  this  product  of  Indian  industry,  but 
with  little  success  until  about  i8ii,  when  M. 
Koechlin  invented  the  "discharge  process"  of 
figuring  dyed  cloth.  This  beautiful  discovery 
was  at  once  adopted  by  Messrs.  Monteith  & 
Co.,  of  Glasgow,  and  so  successfully  worked 
as  to  produce  goods  exceeding  in  beauty  the 
famous  bandanas  of  India.  Several  other 
Glasgow  firms  turned  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  bandanas,  and  the  city  and  its 
neighborhood  has  since  enjoyed  almost  a  mo- 
nopoly of  this  branch  of  manufacture.  The 
cloth  intended  for  bandanas  is  dyed  of  a  uni- 
form color  —  most  commonly  red  or  blue  — 
and  a  dozen  pieces  are  laid  one  over  another 
and  wound  upon  a  roller.  This  roller  is  placed 
on  bearings  behind  a  press  of  peculiar  con- 
struction. The  press  consists  of  a  bed-plate 
mounted  on  hydraulic  gear  and  an  upper  plate 
or  "  platen."  The  printing,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  is  done  by  means  of  two  stout  plates  of  lead 
fixed  to  the  upper  and  lower  plates  of  the  press 
respectively.  If  the  design  is  to  consist  of, 
say,  white  spots  in  the  colored  ground,  the  ex- 
posed surfaces  of  the  lead  plates  have  cut  into 
them  a  series  of  depressions  corresponding  to 
to  the  size  and  number  of  the  spots  desired. 
These  have  to  be  accurately  placed,  so  that 
when  the  two  plates  are  brought  together  the 
depressions  of  the  one  shall  fall  exactly  over 
those  in  the  other.  All  being  ready,  the  press- 
man takes  hold  of  the  end  of  the  twelve-fold 
web  of  cloth  and  lays  it  on  the  lower  plate. 
The  plates  are  then  brought  together  with  a 
pressure  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons.  It  will 
be  noted  that  now  the  whole  body  of  the  cloth 
is  tightly  pinched  except  those  parts  which 
come  between  the  depressions  in  the  plates. 
Communicating  with  each  of  these  depres- 
sions are  openings  through  the  upper  plate, 
and  channels  leading  thereto.  When  the  pres- 
sure is  fully  on,  a  tap  is  opened  and  a  stream 
of  bleaching  liquid  flows  along  the  channels  in 
the  upper  plate  and  finds  its  way  by  the  aper- 


ture to  the  cloth,  through  which  it  passes  and 
makes  its  exit  by  openings  in  the  depressions 
in  the  lower  plate.  To  quicken  the  action  of 
the  litjuid  and  cause  it  to  penetrate  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  cloth  thoroughly,  a  force- 
pump  is  employed.  As  the  liquid  passes 
through  the  cloth  it  dissolves  the  connection 
between  the  mordant  and  the  coloring  matter, 
and  carries  off  the  latter,  leaving  the  parts  it 
has  come  into  contact  with  purely  white.  A 
press  attended  by  one  man  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing seven  hundred  handkerchiefs  per  day. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  forms  that 
may  be  given  to  the  cleared  spaces,  and  many 
beautiful  effects  are  produced  by  printing 
various  colors  into  these.  The  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  this  process  of  producing  bandanas 
was  (it  need  scarcely  be  said)  to  reduce  their 
cost  enormously,  and  consequently  bring  them 
into  greatly  extended  use.  The  Draper. 


A  Quaint  Epitaph.  —  This  epitaph  is  to 
be  found  in  Edwinstowe  Churchyard,  on  the 
edge  of  Sherwood  Forest.  Time  has  permitted 
the  venerable  stone  to  sink  too  low  to  leave 
the  last  words  visible  :  — 

Attend 

This  awful  Monitor  to  Man's  Security. 

Richard  Neil, 

Who  after  having  brav'd 

The  boisterous  Billows  of  the  Biscan  Shore, 

The  gaping  Terrors  of  the  rude  Atlantic, 

And  fulminating  Wrath  of  haughty  France 

In  Fights  victorious, 

At  39,  in  Vital  Plenitude, 

And  the  meridian  of  well-earned  friendship, 

By  some  disastrous,  unforseen  Event, 

Yielded  his  Social  Life 

To  the  minutia  of  his  Element, 

In  Thoresby  Lake. 

As  did  the  Partner  of  his  fleeting  Breath, 

John  Birdsall, 

Of  youthful  28  ;  but  just  immersed 

In  Joys  hymenial, 

Anxious  to  meet  his  lov'd,  expecting  Bride, 

Was  too  arrested  by  the  liquid  Wave. 

Alike  deserving  and  alike  beloved. 

Fell  two  lamented  youths 
Together,  in  one  unpropitious  Night, 
The  29  of  Jan.,  1800; 
And  this  earth 
Them  shall  retain  .  .  . 

Spectator. 
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THE    SCAPEGOAT,    ETC. 


THE  SCAPEGOAT. 

She  lived   in   the   hovel   alone,  the  beautiful 

child. 
Alas,  that  it  should  have  been  so  ! 
But  her  father  died  of  the  drink,  and  the  sons 

went  wild, 
And  where  was  the  girl  to  go  ? 

Her  brothers  left  her  alone  in  the  lonely  hut. 

Ah  !  it  was  dreary  at  night 

When   the   wind  whistled   right   through  the 

door  that  never  would  shut. 
And  sent  her  sobbing  with  fright. 

She  never   had   slept   alone ;  for   the   stifling 

room 
Held  her,  brothers,  father  —  all. 
Ah  !  better  their  violence,  better  their  threats, 

than  the  gloom 
That  now  hung  close  as  a  pall ! 

When  the  hard  day's  washing  was  done,  it  was 
sweeter  to  stand 

Hearkening  praises  and  vows. 

To  feel  her  cold  fingers  kept  warm  in  a  shel- 
tering hand. 

Than  crouch  in  the  desolate  house. 

Ah  me  !  she  was  only  a  child  ;  and  yet  so  aware 

Of  the  shame  that  follows  on  sin. 

A  poor,  lost,  terrified  child  !  she  stept  in  the 

snare, 
Knowing  the  toils  she  was  in. 

Yet,  now,  v^hen  I  watch  her  pass  with  a  heavy 

reel, 
Shouting  her  villainous  song. 
Is  it  only  pity  or  shame,  do  you  think,  that  I 

feel 
For  the  infinite  sorrow  and  wrong? 

With  a  sick,  strange  wonder  I  ask,  Who  shall 

answer  the  sin. 
Thou,  lover,  brothers  of  thine  ? 
Or  he  who  left  standing  thy  hovel  to  perish  in  ? 
Or  I,  who  gave  no  sign  ? 

A.  Mary  F.  Robinson. 


THE   PHILOSOPHER'S   ATOM. 

When  ask  we,  "  What  is  it  ?  and  whence  did 

it  come  ?  " 
No  answer  is  given ;  our  science  is  dumb. 
Yet,    bold   in    their   dogma,  nor   bolder   than 

blind, 
Some  crown  it  creator  of  matter  and  mind. 
These  sages  assure  us  the  Atom's  the  cause 
And  ruler  supreme  of  all  natural  laws. 
The  thinker  may  think  that  he  thinks,  but  it's 

plaiuv 
'Tis  merely  the  Atom  exciting  his  brain. 
Transmitting  ideas  through  tissue  and  nerve, 
As  if  it  were  working  some  purpose  to  serve. 
Yet,  facing  us  always,  this  marvel  we've  got : 
The  Thinker  is  conscious^  the  Atom  is  not. 


The  puppet  examines  itself  and  admires  ; 
The  wire-puller   knows   not   the  trick  of   the 

^  wires. 
This  paradox  funny  unquestioned  must  go  ; 
For   science    asserts    it,    and   "science    viust 

know." 
And  therefore  forsake  we  the  Ruler  whose  eye 
The  secretest  action  or  purpose  can  spy. 
And  worship  the  Atom,  who  cares  not  a  jot 
What  virtues  we  practise  or  wickedness  plot. 
We  may  trample  the  decalogue  under  our  heel, 
We  may  murder,  or  libel,  or  covet,  or  steal. 
Yet  sleep  with  a  conscience  as  calm  and  com- 
posed 
As   though   the   most   virtuous  work  we   had 

closed. 
'Twould  be  folly  to  feel  any  sorrow  or  shame. 
Since   our   dear   little   Atom   bears   ever   the 

blame. 
'Tis  the  Atom  that  steals ;  'tis  the  Atom  that 

slays ; 
'Tis  the  Atom  that  slanders,  and  dupes,  and 

betrays  ; 
'Tis  the  Atom^  in  short,  that  must  answer  for 

all. 
While  we,  driven  helpless,  do  nothing  at  all. 
Oh,   wonderful    doctrine !      How  soothing 
and  sweet 
To  the  would-be  assassin,  seducer,  or  cheat. 
Who  conscience  and  scruples  far  flinging  away. 
Determines  the  Atom  alone  to  obey. 
But  what  about  him  who,  though  poor  and  dis- 
tressed, 
'Mid  troubles  and  trials  is  striving  his  best, 
In  steadfast  reliance  on  aid  from  above. 
Himself  to  forget  and  his  neighbor  to  love  } 
To  him  our  philosophers  surely  might  leave 
The  one  single  comfort  he  here  can  receive  : 
Through  his  darkness  and  gloom  pierces  one 

sunny  ray : 
Is  it  human,  the  heart  that  would  take  this 


away  \ 
Spectator. 


Hugh  MacColl. 


ON  THE  BRIDGE. 

All  the  storm  has  rolled  away, 

Only  now  a  cloud  or  two 
Drifts  in  ragged  disarray 

Over  the  deep  darkened  blue  ; 
And  the  risen  golden  moon 

Shakes  the  shadow  of  the  trees 

Round  the  river's  stillnesses 
And  the  birdsong  of  the  June. 

Under  me  the  current  glides. 
Brown  and  deep  and  dimly  lit, 

Soundless  save  against  the  sides 
Of  the  arch  that  narrows  it ; 

And  the  only  sound  that  grieves 
Is  a  noise  that  never  stops. 
Footsteps  of  the  falling  drops 

Down  the  ladders  of  the  leaves. 

Academy. 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
GOETHE. 


Goethe  seems  to  be  rising  once  more 
above  the  horizon.  He  is  the  younojest 
of  the  world's  great  authors  ;  the  latest 
who  has  laid  a  claim,  that  seems  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  allowed,  to  a  place  above 
the  rank  of  merely  national  authors.  The 
books  that  belong  to  the  whole  world 
alike  are  few,  and  even  of  these  some 
have  owed  their  universal  acceptance  to 
an  accident.  Fewer  still  are  the  authors 
who  have  so  written  that  their  personal 
character,  their  way  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing, becomes  a  matter  of  perpetual  inter- 
est, not  only  in  their  own  country  and 
age,  but  in  every  country  where  men 
study  and  in  every  age.  Goethe  appears 
to  belong  to  this  very  small  group.  H  he 
is  not  yet  formally  canonized,  he  has  long 
been  a  Bienheureux.  If  little  more  than 
half  a  century  has  passed  since  his  death, 
the  first  part  of  "  Faust"  has  been  before 
the  world  three  quarters  of  a  century ; 
and  of  his  first  brilliant  appearance  in  au- 
thorship the  centenary  is  several  years 
behind  us.  When  we  consider  not  only 
the  period  through  which  his  fascination 
has  lasted,  but  also  the  reactions  it  has 
surmounted  and  the  vitality  it  exhibits, 
we  may  see  our  way  to  conclude  that  his 
fame  is  now  as  secure  as  any  literary 
fame  can  be,  and  that  it  will  only  yield  to 
some  deep-working  revolution  of  thought 
—  which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  rash  to 
pronounce  impossible  —  some  twilight  of 
the  gods,  in  which  not  only  Goethe  but 
also  Sh/akespeare  and  Dante  should  fall 
from  heaven. 

If  great  authors  are  to  be  compared  to 
stars,  we  may  say  of  them  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  immortality  they  do 
not  take  their  place  as  fixed  stars,  but 
disappear  and  reappear  with  periodicity 
like  comets  or  like  planets.  Goethe  has 
indeed  passed  out  of  this  stage  in  his  own 
country,  where  the  reaction  which  Borne 
and  Heine  represented  was  never  very 
serious,  and  where  the  latest  cry  is  that 
the  tide  of  admiration  cannot  be  resisted  ; 
and  that  it  is  as  vain  now  to  exclaim  im- 
patiently "  Goethe  und  kein  Ende  !  "  as 
it   was   for    Goethe    himself    to    exclaim 


•'Shakespeare  und  kein  Ende!"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  But  his  Euro- 
pean fame  is  less  settled  than  his  national 
fame,  and  so  the  reappearance  of  Goethe 
before  our  public  at  the  present  time  is  a 
sign  worth  noting.  It  marks  a  new  stage 
in  his  posthumous  career.  His  English 
prophet,  Carlyle,  is  gone ;  the  generation 
that  listened  to  Carlyle  and  studied 
Goethe  under  his  advice  is  passing  away. 
"Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  palms 
are  won."  And  now  we  ask  again,  "  Was 
it  all  true  that  Carlyle  told  us?  Need  we 
still  study  this  foreign  Goethe.?"  It 
might  be  some  relief  to  be  told  that  the 
fashion  is  past  and  need  not  be  revived. 
For  it  is  not  much  in  our  habits  to  study 
foreign  literature.  There  is  actually  only 
one  foreign  poet  who  has  influenced  us  at 
all  profoundly  or  lastingly,  that  is  Dante. 
Are  we  bound  to  concede  this  very  ex- 
ceptional honor  to  Goethe  also.'* 

Some  obvious  considerations  might 
tempt  us  to  hold  ourselves  excused.  Car- 
lyle used  to  hold  up  Goethe  as  a  light  in 
religion  and  philosophy ;  a  guardian  who 
marched  before  us  as  a  pillar  of  fire  to 
show  the  way  out  of  the  scepticism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  into  faith  and  serenity. 
But  is  not  this  a  view  difficult  to  admit  or 
to  understand  now  that  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  its  Voltaires  and  Fredericks 
and  French  revolutions,  has  receded  so 
far  into  the  distance  ;  now  that  so  many 
new  forms  of  scepticism  have  appeared, 
and  so  many  new  ways  of  dealing  with 
scepticism  have  been  suggested.?  And  if 
the  nimbus  of  prophecy  has  faded  from 
about  his  head,  if  we  look  at  him  again 
without  prepossessions,  as  Scott  or  Cole- 
ridge looked  at  him  in  his  own  lifetime, 
and  see  in  him  only  a  distinguished  lite- 
erary  man,  the  author  of  certain  plays, 
novels,  songs  and  epigrams,  of  certain 
fragments  of  autobiography,  criticism,  and 
description,  does  any  ground  remain  for 
paying  him  a  homage  different,  not  merely 
in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  that  which  we 
render  to  other  great  literary  men  who 
have  adorned  the  nineteenth  century  — to 
such  men,  for  instance,  as  Scott  or  Cole- 
ridge themselves,  or  as  Byron,  or  as  Victor 
Hugo?  Assuredly  there  is  no  danger 
that  the  author  of  "  Faust  "  will  not  take 
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rank  with  the  highest  of  these  men.  But 
do  his  works  justify  us  in  raising  him  far 
beyond  that  rank,  into  the  small  first  class 
of  the  select  spirits  of  all  time?  Why 
rank  him,  for  instance,  with  Shakespeare  ? 
It  may  be  fair,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
■"  Faust  "  would  deserve  rank,  and  even 
high  rank,  among  the  Shakespearian 
dramas;  but  then  "  Faust "  stands  alone 
among  Goethe's  works.  What  other  com- 
positions of  the  first  class  can  he  produce  ? 
Is  it  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"?  That, 
no  doubt,  is  very  pretty  and  perfect. 
"  Iphigenie  "  is  very  noble,  "  Tasso  "  very 
refined,  "  Gotz  "  very  spirited,  but  "  Eg- 
mont "  is  somewhat  disappointing,  and 
almost  all  the  other  plays  are  unimpor- 
tant, when  they  are  not,  like  "  Stella," 
absurd.  The  pathos  of  "  Werther "  is 
obsolete  ;  and  is  not  "  Wilhelm  Meister  " 
dull  in  a  good  many  parts,  nay,  perhaps 
everywhere  except  where  it  is  redeemed 
by  the  exquisite  invention  of  Mignon,  or 
by  the  vivacity  of  the  disreputable  Philine  ? 
Do  not  even  Germans  sometimes  acknowl- 
edge that  they  cannot  read  the  "  Elective 
Affinities"?  And  who  can  make  any- 
thing of  the  second  part  of  "  Faust,"  or 
the  second  part  of  "Meister"?  When 
we  praise  Shakespeare,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  make  so  many  abatements.  Among 
his  plays  very  few  can  be  called  failures, 
and  a  dozen  at  least  are  undoubted  mas- 
terpieces. But  can  Goethe  hold  his  own 
even  against  Scott  in  abundance  of  imagi- 
nation ?  To  produce  his  few  master- 
pieces how  much  effort  was  bestowed  ? 
What  a  task  of  self-culture  did  he  impose 
upon  himself?  How  many  large  designs 
did  he  conceive  and  abandon  ?  What  has 
become  of  his  "  Caesar,"  of  his  "  Mo- 
hammed," of  his  "  Prometheus,"  of  his 
"  Ahasuerus,"  of  his  great  religious  epic, 
•'  Die  Geheimnisse,"  of  his  national  epic 
on  "  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,"  of  his 
epic  on  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  of  his  great  tri- 
logy of  plays  illustrative  of  the  French 
Revolution?  Of  the  trilogy  we  have  a 
single  play,  "  Die  Natiirliche  Tochter,"  of 
some  of  the  other  works  more  or  less 
considerable  fragments,  of  some  not  a 
trace  remains.  Meanwhile  Scott,  taking 
life  easily  and  making  no  parade  of  effort, 
pours  out  his  poems,  ballads,  romances, 


and  novels  wthout  stint,  finishes  whatever 
he  begins,  scarcely  ever  fails  to  satisfy 
both' himself  and  the  whole  world;  and 
though  he  had  a  life  shprter  by  twenty 
years,  has  left  behind  him  a  far  greater 
mass  of  literature  which  is  still  amusing. 

Against  such  objections  as  these  what 
is  Goethe's  case?  First  then,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  Goethe,  though  he  produced 
a  great  deal,  was  not  one  of  those  artists 
whose  career  is  one  easy  and  continuous 
triumph.  The  truth  is  that  his  circum- 
stances did  not  admit  of  this.  Artists 
are  like  generals,  of  whom  some  find  an 
army  ready-made,  and  therefore  win  a 
succession  of  victories,  while  others  are 
reduced  to  prove  their  genius  by  the  skil- 
ful use  of  insufficient  means.  An  artist  is 
no  more  to  be  estimated  by  counting  his 
successful  works,  than  a  general  simply 
by  counting  his  victories.  But  was  not 
Goethe  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  art- 
ists ?  Had  he  not  long  life,  easy  circum- 
stances, and  most  generous  patronage? 
Nay,  in  one  respect  he  was  among  the 
much-tried  artists  who  correspond  to  such 
generals  as  W^ashington  or  William  III., 
generals  to  whom  victory  is  difficult,  be- 
cause they  have  to  make  the  armies  they 
fight  with. 

It  is  often  affirmed  that  a  great  poet  is 
the  outgrowth  and  flower  of  a  great  age, 
and  this  is  true  of  a  certain  class  of  great 
poets.  They  live  in  the  midst  of  great 
men,  and  within  the  rumor  of  great  deeds  ; 
they  use  a  language  which  has  been  grad- 
ually moulded  to  poetic  purposes  by  poets 
who  have  been  their  precursors  and  whose 
fame  they  absorb.  Appearing  at  the  right 
moment,  they  reap  the  harvest  which  has 
been  sown  by  others.  Subjects  are  wait- 
ing for  them,  style  and  manner  have  been 
prepared,  and  a  public  full  of  sympathy 
and  congeniality  welcomes  them.  Such 
poets  are  not  like  William  III.  or  Wash- 
ington, but  rather  like  Frederick,  who 
inherited  an  unrivalled  army  created  by 
his  father,  or  like  Napoleon,  who  wielded 
all  the  prodigious  military  force  created 
and  trained  by  the  Revolution.  Both 
Shakespeare  and  Scott  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  this  class.  The  first  is  the 
normal  product  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
which  has  filled  his  imagination  with  its 
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great  deeds  and  the  great  changes  it  has 
wrought.  Scott  too  had,  in  the  first 
place,  the  advantage  of  models,  in  whose 
steps  it  was  safe  to  follow,  since  Shake- 
speare himself  and  the  great  novelists 
had  created  the  style  and  smoothed  the 
path  for  him,  and  since  in  two  centuries 
of  a  flourishing  English  literature  there 
had  grown  up  a  common  understanding 
between  the  authors  and  the  public.  But, 
moreover,  the  teeming  imagination  which 
furnished  out  Scott's  poems  and  ro- 
mances was  also  in  a  certain  sense  the 
result  of  fortunate  circumstances.  It  was 
not  the  mere  accident  of  a  gifted  nature, 
but  the  result  of  local  and  family  asso- 
ciations. In  the  brain  of  the  Borderer  the 
wild  life  of  his  ancestors  survived  as  a 
perennial  spring  of  ballad  poetry  and 
romance.  That  brain  was  like  a  haunted 
house  upon  which  the  strange  deeds  of  a 
past  generation  have  left  their  mark.  He 
said  himself  that  he  had  "  a  head  through 
which  a  regiment  of  horse  had  been  exer- 
cising ever  since  he  was  five  years  old." 
All  the  turmoil  of  the  blood  which  is  put 
to  rest  by  the  security  of  a  settled  civil- 
ization, and  which  had  lingered  longer  on 
the  Border  than  in  any  other  region  so 
near  the  capital  seats  of  civilization — all 
the  intense  passions,  prejudices,  and  su- 
perstitions which  make  the  stock  of  the 
romancer  and  ballad-writer —  belonged  to 
Scott,  not  simply  because  he  was  a  gen- 
ius, but  mainly  because  he  was  a  Borderer, 
because  he  was  a  Scott. 

Such  a  case  as  that  of  Scott,  which  is 
corroborated  by  the  later  instances  of 
Hawthorne  and  Rossetti,  teaches  us  that 
we  ought  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  po- 
etic imagination.  We  often  speak  of  the 
poet  as  if  he  drew  his  inspiration  neces- 
sarily from  nature,  as  if  he  had  only  the 
sources  that  are  open  to  all,  but  a  pecul- 
iar talent  of  using  them,  a  power  of  seeing 
in  nature  more  than  others  see.  These 
examples  show  us  another  kind  of  poetic 
imagination,  which  may  be  equally  power- 
ful and  which  strikes  us  also  as  genuine, 
but  which  does  not  work  upon  nature.  It 
presents  images  which  the  poet  himself 
does  not  think  of  as  real  or  even  as  sym- 
bolic of  reality,  which  he  does  not  regard 
seriously,  and  yet  it  presents  these  images 


again  and  again,  presents  them  most  viv- 
idly, and  seems  unable  to  present  any 
others.  Often  we  can  trace  that  in  these 
cases  poetry  is  a  survival  of  conviction, 
belief  in  the  second  generation,  hereditary 
sentiment.  Some  of  those  who  watched 
Rossetti  at  his  work  thought  they  discov- 
ered that  he  did  not  regard  his  own  imaz- 
inations  seriously;  and,  indeed,  what 
other  opinion  can  one  form  of  the  "  Song 
of  the  Beryl,"  or  the  "  Ballad  of  Little 
Brother  "  ?  Similarly,  Mr.  James  remarks 
of  Hawthorne  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  infer  from  the  constant  recur- 
rence in  his  romances  of  the  ideas  of  sin, 
retribution,  and  the  stricken  conscience, 
that  Hawthorne  himself  was  under  the 
influence  of  such  sombre  ideas,  the  truth 
being  that  he  was  an  easy-going,  con- 
tented, and  comfortable  man.  But  Haw- 
thorne's Puritanic  ancestors  took  these 
ideas  seriously,  and  Rossetti's  Italian  an- 
cestors in  like  manner  furnished  the 
beliefs  which  in  their  secondary  form 
suggested  Rossetti's  pictures  and  poems. 
Of  all  artists  it  is  Scott  who  is  richest  in 
this  kind  of  inherited  sentiment.  The 
shrewd,  good-natured,  somewhat  worldly- 
Scotch  lawyer  lives  in  a  world  of  gran- 
diose thoughts,  opinions,  sentiments,  con- 
victions, out  of  which  he  composes  at  his 
ease  a  whole  literature  ;  and  yet  if  you  ask 
him  what  he  thinks  of  these  thoughts, 
opinions,  sentiments,  and  convictions,  he 
can  only  smile  and  evade  the  question. 
"Superstition,"  he  says  candidly,  "is 
very  picturesque,  and  I  make  it  at  times 
stand  me  in  good  stead,  but  I  never  allow 
it  to  interfere  with  interest  or  conven- 
ience." They  were  serious  enough  to  his 
ancestors,  these  ideas  of  clannish  devo- 
tion, of  chivalry,  of  witchcraft,  and  demon- 
ology  ;  but  to  him  they  have  come  simply 
by  inheritance.  All  he  knows  is  that 
when  he  unlocks  the  ample  chambers  of 
his  imagination  he  finds  them  there,  that 
they  work  up  into  capital  stories,  if  hardly 
fit  for  practical  use,  that  in  short  they  are 
the  old  furniture  of  the  house  in  which 
nature  has  placed  him. 

The  poets  who  have  a  great  fund  of 
such  inherited  sentiment  are  the  fortunate 
poets,  who  create  easily  and  abundantly. 
A  poet  is  more  fortunate  still  when  the 
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fund  of  sentiment  he  inherits  is  not  obso- 
lete to  his  reason,  and  when  it  is  richly 
supplemented  by  strong  and  fresh  sensa- 
tions furnished  by  his  own  age.  If  to 
all  this  he  add  from  his  own  genius  an 
original  power  of  insight  into  nature  and 
the  universe  —  then  we  have  the  Shake- 
speare, who  though,  as  Goethe  says  of 
him,  the  life  of  whole  centuries  tlirobbed 
in  his  soul,  yet  is  at  the  same  lime  himself, 
since  he  is  inspired  by  his  own  age  as 
much  as  by  the  past  and  looks  forward 
with  eagerness  to  the  future,  and  since  he 
gives  out  from  his  original  vitality  as 
much  as  he  receives  whether  from  his 
ancestors  or  from  his  contemporaries. 

Now  Goethe  does  not  belong  to  this 
fortunate  class.  He  did  not  come  into 
a  great  poetic  inheritance.  When  we  in- 
quire whence  came  his  imaginative  wealth, 
we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that,  in  the 
main,  he  must  have  collected  it  himself. 
So  far  from  being  the  growth  and  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  age,  or  the  result  in 
literature  of  the  silent  nobleness  of  many 
generations  of  his  countrymen,  this  great 
artist  grew  out  of  a  people  which  had  been 
sunk  for  a  hundred  years  in  an  imagina- 
tive impotence  as  well  as  in  a  national 
and  political  nullity.  The  citizen  of  a  de- 
clining Imperial  town,  in  a  country  where, 
as  he  himself  complains,  the  citizen  class 
universally  wanted  personal  dignity,  in  an 
age  when  Germany  had  fallen  behind 
France  and  England,  was  destitute  of  lit- 
erature, and  had  suffered  its  very  language 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  among  the  upper 
classes  into  disuse,  he  found  no  poetical 
atmosphere  about  him,  but  had  to  struggle 
with  a  reign  of  prosaic  mediocrity  that 
reduced  him  to  despair.  The  stagnation 
was  no  mere  temporary  evil.  An  En- 
glishman who  finds,  as  Gray  did,  that  he 
has  fallen  on  a  prosaic  age,  can  shut  him- 
self up  with  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and 
forget  the  poverty  that  surrounds  him  in 
"the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  Heaven." 
But  in  Germany  the  poverty  was  of  old 
standing;  Goethe  saw  no  great  poetic 
luminaries  a  century  or  two  behind  him. 
For  iMilton  he  had  only  Hoffmanswaldau, 
for  Shakespeare  only  Gryphius  andOpitz. 
He  rejects  such  models,  and  throughout 
his  career  we  find  him  leaning  on  no  Ger- 
man predecessors  but  Hans  Sachs,  whose 
merit  he  rediscovered,  and  the  old  Middle 
German  poet  of  Reineke  Voss.  And  as 
Germany  furnished  him  with  no  models, 
so  she  afforded  few  subjects.  The  Mid- 
dle Ages  were  then  little  explored  and 
little  relished.  With  one  vigorous  effort 
Goethe  rescues  from  oblivion  the  heroic 


name  of  Gotz  von  Berlichin^en.  But  he 
can  do  no  more.  He  makes  an  attempt 
to  reviye  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  his 
patron's  house,  Bernhard  of  Saxe-Weimar, 
but,  as  we  might  expect,  his  imagination 
recoils  in  horror  from  "the  miserable 
Iliad,"  so  he  calls  it,  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  And  what  could  the  later  period 
of  Germany  offer  to  him.''  That  which 
makes  history  poetical  —  namely,  nation- 
ality—  was  wanting  there.  Only  in  his 
own  boyhood,  when  Fritz  beat  the  French 
at  Rosbach,  did  German  history  strike 
out  a  momentary  spark  of  the  fire  which 
warms  the  poet. 

The  strange  course  which  German  af- 
fairs had  taken  for  many  centuries,  and 
which  had  led  to  the  ruinous  disaster  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  produced  pitiable 
effects  upon  the  manners  and  ways  of 
thinking  of  the  people.  There  was  a 
sort  of  dwarfishness  —  he  himself  calls  it 
childishness  —  in  the  generation  before 
Goethe,  and  in  his  own  generation  there 
was  a  painful  consciousness  that  almost 
all  that  constitutes  manhood,  that  self-re- 
spect, independence,  patriotism  had  been 
lost  and  needed  to  be  rediscovered.  They 
felt  the  loss  most  distinctly  when  they 
tried  to  write,  for  then  they  perceived  that 
the  true  and  right  style  in  literature  would 
not  come  to  them.  They  could  but  help- 
lessly imitate  French  models,  and  their 
imitations  wanted  the  drawing-room  ele- 
gance which  made  the  chief  charm  of 
those  models.  When  they  tried  to  throw 
off  the  French  yoke,  and  to  speak  with 
German  frankness  and  simplicity,  they 
found  that  instead  of  vigor  they  achieved 
only  violence,  and  that  their  pathos  turned 
into  a  miserable  whine.  It  is  this  unfor- 
tunate style  that  our  fathers  ridiculed  in 
the  "  Anti-Jacobin  "  (where  Goethe  him- 
self is  ridiculed),  and  that  still  displeases 
us  when  we  read  "  Werther."  To  throw 
it  off  was  all  the  more  difficult,  because  of 
the  want  of  native  models  of  a  better 
style.  When  we  grew  tired  of  Pope's 
couplets,  we  had  only  to  revive  an  earlier 
taste;  but  Goethe  and  his  contemporaries 
were  forced  to  go  to  other  countries  for 
models.  They  began  by  calling  in  Shake- 
speare; then  they  devoted  themselves  to 
the  imitation  of  the  ancients;  then  came 
the  turn  of  Calderon,  Hafiz,  and  the  Sa- 
kontala.  German  literature  became  rich 
beyond  all  other  literatures  in  translations 
and  adaptations;  but  these,  however  pre- 
cious, seemed  always  foreign  and  far- 
fetched acquisitions.  We  see  the  insur- 
mountable diliEiculty  that  Goethe  had  to 
contend  with,  the  want  of  the  proper  soil 
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for  poetry  to  orrow  in,  and  of  the  proper 
atmosphere  to  nourish  it,  when  we  remark 
that  after  all  that  he  and  others  could  do, 
German  literature  seems  still,  in  compari- 
son  with  other  trreat  literatures,  some- 
what pale,  somewhat  academic,  and  want- 
ing in  character. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  Goethe  to  rival  Shakespeare  in 
achievinoj,  with  triumphant  ease,  master- 
piece after  masterpiece.  He  had  to  begin 
by  making  his  way  out  of  the  slough  to 
firm  land.  His  first  works  could  not  but 
be  faulty,  as,  in  fact,  they  are  overstrained, 
mawkish,  at  times  ridiculous.  When  this 
stage  was  passed,  he  would  run  the  risk 
of  seeming  too  little  spontaneous,  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  foreign  mod- 
els. And  throughout  he  would  be  under  the 
necessity  ofputting  forth  great  effort,  of 
schooling  himself  with  the  most  assiduous 
vigilance ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
he  would  sometimes  fail,  and  that  he 
would  make  many  plans  which  he  would 
afterwards  find  himself  unable  to  execute. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  this  struggle  with 
difficulties  he  might  achieve  certain  great 
results  which  are  not  achieved  by  the  hap- 
pier genius.  Peter  the  Great  was  not  a 
very  successful  general;  he  was  terribly 
beaten  by  Charles  XII.  at  Narva,  terribly 
beaten  by  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth  ;  never- 
theless, he  created  modern  Russia.  Some- 
thing similar  may  be  said  of  Goethe. 
"  Werther "  is  morbid,  the  "  Gross- 
Cophta"  is  tiresome;  but  modern  Ger- 
man literature  is  itself  in  a  great  degree 
the  production  of  Goethe.  There  is  much 
felicity  in  the  compliment  which  Byron 
paid  him  when  he  dedicated  "  Sardanapa- 
lus  "  to  "the  illustrious  Goethe,  who  has 
created  the  literature  of  his  country  and 
illustrated  that  of  Europe."  This  may 
seem  an  exaggerated  expression ;  there 
are  indeed  few  even  of  the  greatest  writers 
of  whom  it  can  be  justly  said  that  they 
created  the  literature  of  their  country. 
Yet  a  very  recent  critic  speaks  almost  as 
strongly  when  he  writes  of  the  publication 
of  the  first  collected  edition  of  Goethe's 
works,  which  began  in  1788  (when  the 
poet  was  not  forty  years  of  age),  and  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  five  vol- 
umes of  new  writings. 

It  is  a  mere  historic  fact  that  since  its  ap- 
pearance by  far  the  greatest  part  of  what  till 
then  had  been  considered,  and  at  that  time  was  ■ 
still  considered,  genuine  poetry,  has  continu- 
ally fallen  more  and  more  into  oblivion,  and 
what  poetry  appeared  afterwards,  written  by 
others,  stood  so  evidently  under  the  influence 
of  this  new  sunrise  of  beauty,  that  even  the 


most  powerful  and  original  of  the  new  poets, 
even  Schiller,  could  not  convey  the  full  im- 
pression of  his  greatness  and  individuality  till 
he  had  made  a  loving  study  of  Goethe's  poetry 
and  genius,  and  so  recognized  his  own  differ- 
ence from  Goethe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 
deep  agreement  with  him,* 

But  this,  after  all,  concerns  Germans 
rather  tlian  ourselves.  For  us  the  ques- 
tion is.  What  do  his  works  contain?  and 
not,  What  effect  did  they  produce  in 
Germany  when  they  first  appeared  .'' 

Let  us  try  then  to  describe  the  kind  and 
degree  of  the  merit,  which  by  every  nation 
alike,  and  not  by. the  Germans  only,  has 
been  recognized  in  Goethe,  and  has  been 
acknowledged  to  be  such  that  it  can  never 
be  forgotten.  It  would  be  possible  to 
meet  the  lazy  and  superficial  objection 
which  I  have  been  combating  by  an  argu- 
ment of  the  same  superficial  kind.  By 
simply  reckoning  up  Goethe's  literary 
achievements,  and  comparing  them,  as  an 
examiner  might  do,  with  those  of  other  lit- 
erary men,  it  may  be  shown  that  he  is  enti- 
tled, as  it  were,  by  marks  to  a  place  very 
near  the  top  of  the  literary  list.  Besides  the 
five  or  six  consummate  works,  which  by 
universal  consent  are  above  criticism,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  his  songs  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  Heine  at  least,  no  bad 
judge  of  songs  and  no  over-indulgent 
critic  of  Goethe,  thought  so.  Further,  he 
may  be  called  the  greatest  of  all  literary 
critics.  And  lastly,  though  he  did  not 
write  formal  essays,  yet  in  the  qualities  of 
the  essayist,  in  subtle  and  abundant  ob- 
servation of  human  life,  in  the  number 
and  value  of  his  wise  remarks  and  preg- 
nant sentences,  he  is  by  far  the  greatest 
writer  since  Montaigne  and  Bacon.  Even 
if  v/e  look  no  deeper,  it  is  matter  for  as- 
tonishment that  the  most  tender  of  lyrists, 
and  one  of  the  most  inventive  and  sublime 
of  dramatists,  should  be  found  discussing 
in  "  Wilhelm  Meister"  the  duties  of  land- 
owners, and  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  theatre,  with  a  hard  common 
sense  worthy  of  Johnson.  In  truth, 
however  much  men  may  differ  about  the 
merits  of  particular  writings  of  Goethe, 
yet  his  literary  greatness  in  general  is  so 
striking  and  so  undeniable,  that  his  fame 
is  not  in  any  way  bound  up  with  that  of 
German  literature.  Those  who  do  not 
relish  the  German  genius  in  general,  who 
find  it  wanting  in  clearness  or  manliness, 
must  and  do  make  an  exception  in  Goe- 
the's favor. 

But   to  get  a  clear  view   of   Goethe's 

*  A.  Scholl,  "Goethe,"  p.  124. 
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genius  we  must  not  compare  him  with 
others,  nor  show  that  he  is  equal  to  this 
author  in  this,  and  superior  to  that  author 
in  that,  nor  must  we  try  him  by  the  com- 
mon standard,  and  consider  how  often  by 
that  standard  he  succeeds  and  how  often 
he  fails.  Rather  we  must  understand  how 
he  differs  from  other  writers,  what  an  ex- 
ceptional personality  he  has,  and  accord- 
ingly what  an  unusual  standard  he  sets  up 
for  himself,  and  elects  to  be  tried  by.  If 
the  variety  of  his  works  is  remarkable, 
their  unity  is  more  remarkable  still;  it  is 
unique.  And  if  his  power  strikes  us,  if 
at  times  he  is  thrilling  or  overwhelming, 
his  reserve,  his  reticence,  his  abstinence 
are  still  rarer  than  his  power,  and  the 
level  fiats  which  at  first  disappoint  us  in 
his  works  are  found  to  have  an  interest  of 
their  own. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  hereditary  senti- 
ment which  makes  so  large  a  part  of 
poetry,  nay,  which  almost  exclusively 
composes  the  poetry  of  many  poets.  A 
vast  proportion  of  the  poetry  that  is  in  the 
world  is  not  serious.  It  expresses  not 
what  the  writer  really  thinks  and  feels, 
but  what  haunts  his  brain,  the  fancies  that 
come  to  him  unbidden,  and  these  are  usu- 
ally an  echo  of  former  beliefs.  The  seri- 
ous thoughts  of  one  age  walk^  as  it  were, 
as  the  poetry  of  the  ages  that  follow. 
Quite  different  and  much  less  in  quantity 
is  the  poetry  that  arises  from  a  fresh  orig- 
inal contemplation  of  nature,  the  poetry 
which,  though  perhaps  symbolical  in  form, 
the  author  is  prepared  to  stand  by  as 
substantially  true.  There  is  not  much  in 
any  age  of  such  poetry,  and  it  is  seldom 
well  received.  For  the  public  is  much 
more  under  the  dominion  of  hereditary 
sentiment  than  even  the  poets;  the  public 
desires  to  find  in  poetry  the  old  common- 
places, and  resents  being  cheated  of  them. 
But  it  is  incomparably  more  valuable,  and 
in  fact  is  the  vital  element  which  alone 
keeps  poetry  alive.  Wordsworth  supplied 
it  to  England  in  Goethe's  age.  Now 
hereditary  poetic  sentiment,  I  have  re- 
marked, was  wanting  in  Goethe's  age  and 
country.  He  was  driven  to  be  original, 
and  being  thus  driven  he  became  the 
avowed  enemy  of  the  conventional  style, 
"  the  mortal  enemy,"  as  he  loves  to  say, 
"of  all  empty  verbiage."  He  takes  po- 
etry very  seriously  indeed.  It  is  not 
enough  for  him  that  a  poem  is  eloquent  or 
high-sounding,  or  that  it  is  popular;  not 
enough  even  that  it  acts  on  the  feelings, 
that  it  draws  tears  or  excites  enthusiasm. 
■*'  Touch  the   heart !  "  he  exclaims,  *'  any 


bungler  can  do  that!"  According  to 
him  poetry  must  be  true^  and  he  presses 
this  principle  with  such  rigor,  that  he 
seems  to  withdraw  the  art  from  popular 
judgment  altogether.  In  short,  all  the 
work  of  reformation  that  was  done  in 
England  by  Wordsworth'was  done  at  the 
same  time  for  Germany  by  Goethe.  It 
was  done  not  indeed  more  faithfully  and 
in  the  face  of  less  opposition;  but  it  was 
done  with  far  wider  intelligence,  and  with 
far  profounder  results.  But  that  it  should 
have  been  done  at  all,  adds  another  great 
title  to  those  high  and  various  pretensions 
which  Goethe  puts  forward.  The  Shake- 
speare was  at  the  same  time  the  Words- 
worth. The  great  creator  who  imagined 
Faust  and  Gretchen,  who  certainly  could 
not  say  with  Wordsworth,  "To  freeze  the 
blood  I  have  no  ready  arts,"  is  neverthe- 
less as  vigorous  a  reformer,  and  holds 
mere  popularity  in  as  sovereign  contempt, 
as  Wordsworth  himself. 

Wordsworth  went  without  popularity, 
and  it  may  strike  us  as  natural  that  such 
a  serious  view  of  poetry  should  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  multitude.  To  the 
multitude,  indeed,  it  seems  pedantic  and 
almost  self-contradictory;  for  is  not  po- 
etry a  pleasure,  a  natural  recreation  of  the 
spirit,  and  what  can  be  more  perverse  than 
to  sophisticate  it  with  reasoning?  Was 
Goethe  then  unpopular  also?  The  his- 
tory of  Goethe's  reputation,  and  of-  his 
popularity  in  Germany,  is  long  and  inter- 
esting. I  shall  return  to  it.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  to  be  said  that  certainly  he  suffered 
no  such  neglect  as  Wordsworth.  Some 
of  his  works  were  vastly  popular.  He  be- 
gan with  the  greatest  popular  triumph 
that  has  been  witnessed  in  German  liter- 
ary history.  The  reception  of  "  Gotz  " 
and  of  "  Werther,"  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  and  the 
first  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold  "  in  En- 
gland; and  as  Goethe  was  the  author  of 
both  works,  his  fame  after  their  appear- 
ance was  like  that  of  Scott  and  that  of 
Byron  taken  together.  About  1775  he 
was  by  far  the  most  popular  poet,  not 
only  living,  but  that  had  lived,  in  Ger- 
many. Had  Goethe  been  only  a  Scott,  or 
only  a  Byron,  or  only  a  Scott  and  Byron 
in  one,  he  would  have  taken  his  fortune  at 
the  fiood,  and  poured  out  during  the  next 
twenty  years  a  series  of  chivalrous  ro- 
mances, and  another  series  of  domestic 
tales  of  love  and  suicide.  Certainly  at 
that  time  it  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected that  he  would  appear  as  a  vigorous 
reformer  of  taste.     Again,  in  the  middle 
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of  his  career,  his  "Hermann  und  Do- 
rothea "was  enthusiastically  received,  and 
of  course  the  first  part  of  "  Faust,"  which, 
in  its  complete  form,  did  not  come  before 
the  world  till  Goethe  was  fifty-nine  years 
of  age,  had  an  unbounded  popularity. 
But  in  the  long  intervals  between  these 
great  triumphs  he  often  passed  into  the 
background,  was  often  almost  forgotten, 
or  was  believed  to  have  been  spoiled  for 
literature  by  the  distractions  of  court  life. 
Even  when  his  fame  was  solidly  estab- 
lished it  became  the  custom  to  say,  and 
Coleridge  repeated  it  in  England  in  the 
only  passage  in  which  Coleridge*  ever 
spoke  of  Goethe,  that  his  writings  did  not, 
and  never  would,  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
German  people  as  did  those  of  Schiller, 
and  that  there  was  a  certain  coldness 
about  them.  Other  critics  outside  Ger- 
many have  charged  him  not  only  with 
coldness,  but  even  with  dulness ;  M. 
Schdrer,  for  example. 

On  this  q.uestion  of  dulness  we  must 
distinguish.  Goethe  had  a  long  old  age. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  consider  that  the 
*'  Westostlicher  Divan,"  which  appeared 
in  1819,  marks  the  close  of  his  really  vig- 
orous authorship.  But  he  lived  and  la- 
bored for  twelve  years  after  this  date. 
In  the  productions  of  those  twelve  years, 
no  doubt  much  is  languid,  and  we  can 
only  say  in  apology  that  the  writer  is 
old,  and,  especially  when  we  speak  of 
the  second  part  of  "  Faust,"  that  ad- 
miration and  flattery  have  caused  him 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  his  writ- 
ings. But  if  we  find  dulness  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  vigorous  period,  it  must  be 
due  to  another  cause.  Dulness,  when  we 
attribute  it  to  a  writer,  is  after  all  a  rela- 
tive term  ;  it  expresses  only  a  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  mind  of  the 
writer  and  that  of  the  reader.  The  writer 
finds  something  interesting,  and  therefore 
enlarges  upon  it,  but  the  reader  does  not 
find  it  interesting.  To  tJiat  reader  there- 
fore//z^/ writer  is  dull;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  reader  seems  dull  to  the 
writer.  On  which  side  the  dulness  ac- 
tually resides  depends  upon  the  question, 
whether  the  matter  which  actually  does 
not  interest  the  reader  ought  to  interest 
him.  When  Wordsworth's  readers  pish 
and  psha  at  his  stories  of  humble  life,  and 
protest  that  they  take  no  interest  in  them, 
Wordsworth  answers,  But  you  ought  to 
take  an  interest!  It  is  not  quite  nor  al- 
ways, but  it  is  partly  and  at  times,  the 
same  with  Goethe.  What  you  call  dul- 
ness he  calls  seriousness.  Wilhelm's  in- 
terminable description  of  the  puppet-show 


in  the  first  book  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister" 
puts  Marianne  to  sleep  ;  that  is,  the  writer 
knows  well  that  he  is  writing  what  plain 
people  will  find  dull,  but  to  himself,  since 
he  is  seriously  inquiring  into  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  drama,  these  things  are  inter- 
esting and  seem  to  deserve  close  atten- 
tion. 

Of  all  imaginative  writers  Goethe  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  serious  ;  not  the  most 
solemn,  nor  the  most  passionate,  nor  the 
most  earnest,  but  the  most  serious.  ,  He 
is  absolutely  bent  upon  grasping  and  ex- 
pressing the  truth  ;  he  has  no  pleasure  in 
any  imaginations,  however  splendid  or 
impressive,  which  he  cannot  feel  to  be 
true ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  feels 
that  he  is  dealing  with  truth  he  seems  to 
care  little,  and  sometimes  to  forget  alto- 
gether, that  it  is  not  interesting.  This  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  man  who  took 
almost  as  much  interest  in  science  as  in 
poetry,  and  could  perform  with  infinite 
assiduity  the  tasks  of  a  practical  adminis- 
trator. When  we  consider  indeed  the 
methodical  and  practical  seriousness  of 
his  character,  what  surprises  us  is  not  so 
much  that  his  writings  should  here  and 
there  be  heavy,  as  that  he  should  have 
continued  through  a  long  life  to  be  a  poet, 
and  a  highly  imaginative  and  brilliant 
poet.  What  was  rather  to  be  predicted 
of  such  a  nature  was,  that  after  a  poetic 
youth  he  would  find  the  serious  business 
of  his  life  either  in  science  or  in  adminis- 
tration. 

Literature  is  perhaps  at  best  a  compro- 
mise between  truth  and  fancy,  between 
seriousness  and  trifling.  It  cannot  do 
without  something  of  popularity,  and  yet 
the  writer  who  thinks  much  of  popularity 
is  unfaithful  to  his  mission;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  who  leans  too  heavily  upon  litera- 
ture breaks  through  it  into  science  or  into 
practical  business.  Goethe  was  often  in 
danger  of  seeing  his  art  thus  give  way 
under  him  ;  when  he  says  that  but  for 
Schiller's  sympathy  he  does  not  know 
what  would  have  become  of  him,  he  seems 
to  mean  that  he  was  on  the  point,  at  the 
moment  when  Schiller  came  to  the  rescue, 
of  abandoning  poetry  for  science.  He  is 
always  so  near  to  reality,  and  examines  it 
with  such  penetrating  eyes,  that  it  is  a 
problem  how  he  can  remain  a  poet ;  for  is 
poetry  possible  without  something  of  illu- 
sion .f*  Yet  he  remains  a  poet  to  the  last. 
Business  could  not  make  him  dull,  nor 
science  sceptical ;  even  when  old  age  was 
added  to  both,  he  might  lose  something  of 
his  force,  but  his  imagination  remained 
warm  and  glowing.     The  second  part  of 
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"  Faust  "  may  show  signs  of  decay,  but 
assuredly  it  is  not  prosaic.  On  the  point 
of  disappearance,  this  great  orb  of  poetry 
is  surrounded  by  a  fantastic  pomp  of  form 
and  color.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
he  ever  become  a  mere  cold  realist.  If 
he  accumulates  details  it  is  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  Defoe,  or  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  producing  illusion  —  for  the  generaliz- 
ing tendency,  so  far  from  being  weak,  is 
almost  excessive  in  him  ;  but  because,  like 
the  inductive  philosopher,  he  is  eager  for 
facts,  and  desires  to  have  the  broadest 
basis  for  his  conclusions. 

This  taste  for  facts  is  not  only  to  be 
perceived  in  the  minuteness  of  particular 
descriptions,  but  in  the  whole  character 
of  his  plays,  novels,  and  poems,  and  it  ex- 
plains how  they  may  often  seem  dull,  and 
sometimes  may  really  be  so.  Seriousness 
and  dulness  may  easily  in  literature  be 
mistaken  for  each  other.  What  is  unin- 
teresting as  fiction  may  be  highly  inter- 
esting when  it  is  regarded  as  fact ;  and 
in  Goethe's  works  much  more  is  fact  and 
much  less  is  mere  fiction  than  the  reader 
is  apt  to  assume.  His  most  famous  work, 
"  Faust,"  is  not  that  which  is  most  char- 
acteristic of  his  genius.  He  there  revels 
in  quaint  and  audacious  invention,  quite 
contrary  to  the  habit,  contrary  even  to  the 
cherished  principles,  of  his  mature  life. 
The  truth  is  that  "  Faust,"  though  it  was 
finished  and  published  late,  is  in  its  con- 
ception a  youthful  work.  He  was  long 
disposed  to  regard  the  commencement  he 
had  early  made  as  among  the  crudities 
which  in  his  second  period  he  had  out- 
grown. For  many  years  it  lay  untouched, 
and  when,  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  turned  once  more 
to  "these  northern  phantoms,"  as  he  calls 
them,  it  is  with  misgiving  and  repugnance. 
But  a  tide  of  mediaevalism  set  in,  by 
which,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  was  carried 
away,  and  the  first  part  of  "  Faust,"  pub- 
lished in  1808,  was  Goethe's  concession 
to  the  romanticist  fashion  — a  sort  of  op- 
portunist abandonment  of  his  mature  con- 
victions and  return  to  an  earlier  style 
which  he  had  deliberately  renounced. 
Many  misconceptions  of  Goethe  have  re- 
sulted from  the  habit  of  estimating  him  by 
this  exceptional  work.  In  his  other  works 
it  is  a  general  rule  that  they  are  founded 
in  a  remarkable  degree  upon  fact.  "  Gotz  " 
is  a  dramatized  memoir,  so  is  "  Clavigo." 
**  Werther  "  was  constructed  by  combin- 
ing what  had  passed  between  Goethe  and 
Lotte  Buff  with  the  circumstances  of 
Jerusalem's  suicide.  "  Tasso  "  is  a  pic- 
lure  of  court  life  at  Weimar;  and  in  the 


relations  of  Tasso  to  the  princess,  we  see 
a  reflection  of  those  of  Goethe  to  Frau 
von  Stein.  In"Wilhelm  Meister,"  it  is 
known  that  the  "Confessions  of  a  Beauti- 
ful Soul  "  are  substantially  the  memoirs 
of  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg,  to  which 
Goethe  has  made  some  additions.  Much 
of  this  novel  also  is  autobiographical. 
In  the  first  book  there  are  many  pages 
which  might  almost  as  well  have  appeared 
in  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit."  The  very 
name  of  the  hero  is  explained  when  we 
find  Goethe  in  his  early  period,  and  when 
his  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  was  at  its 
height^  harping  upon  William  as  the  name 
of  his  guardian  genius.  When  we  find 
his  songs,  in  like  manner,  suggested  in 
almost  every  case  by  some  real  incident 
and  some  real  feeling,  we  begin  to  per- 
ceive that  Goethe  regards  poetry  and  lit- 
erature generally  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  brings  it  into  a  much  closer 
connection  than  other  writers  with  actual 
life  and  experience.  We  perceive  the 
full  force  of  his  own  statement,  that  all 
his  works  taken  together  made  up  a  great 
confession.  With  this  clue  in  their  hands, 
the  commentators  have  traced  the  origin 
of  a  vast  number  of  incidents  and  charac- 
ters which  otherwise  would  have  been 
held,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  been 
invented  by  Goethe.  Thus  in  the  little 
play,  "  Die  Geschwister,"  we  meet  again 
with  the  Frau  von  Stein.  The  story  of 
"  Stella"  has  been  traced  to  the  circle  of 
Jacobi.  In"Wilhelm  Meister,"  number- 
less identifications  have  been  made.  The 
prince  in  whose  honor  the  players  perform 
the  masque  of  "  Peace,"  is  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  the  pedantic  count  is  Count  Wer- 
ther, the  countess  is  the  sister  of  Minister 
Stein,  and  so  on  without  end.  Such 
identifications  are  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, but  they  throw  light  upon  the 
working  of  Goethe's  imagination.  They 
show  us  in  what  a  singular  degree  real 
life  furnished  him  not  only  with  material, 
but  with  inspiration.  He  has  himself  told 
us  that  his  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
experiences  which  pressed  upon  him,  was 
to  put  them  in  a  book.  Many  poets  set  a 
wide  gulf  between  the  real  world  and  the 
world  of  their  imaginations;  most,  per- 
haps, receive  from  life  one  or  two  strong 
and  fresh  impressions,  which  they  after- 
wards mix  with  a  large  amount  of  tra- 
ditional commonplace;  few  but  regard 
reality  as  an  influence  more  or  less  ad- 
verse, more  or  less  disenchanting.  To 
Goethe,  reality  is  the  sole  source  of 
poetry;  in  his  works  so  much  poetry,  so 
much  experience. 
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Only  a  very  great  genius  can  venture  to 
be  thus  matter-of-fact,  and  the  greatest 
genius  will  not  always  handle  such  a 
method  successfully.  He  who  habitually 
turns  his  own  life  into  poetry,  who  lays 
before  the  public  whatever  has  chanced  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  himself,  will 
at  times  —  especially  when,  like  Goethe, 
he  is  not  writing  for  a  livelihood  —  write 
what  cannot  possibly  be  interesting  to 
others ;  and  Goethe  has  written  many 
pages  tiresomely  precise,  which  no  one,  if 
they  had  been  written  by  an  ordinary 
writer,  would  care  to  read,  and  many  more 
which,  if  not  wholly  unimportant,  seem  at 
least  not  important  enough.  More  usu- 
ally he  is  not  in  reality  dull ;  but  he  is,  in 
his  prose  writings  at  least,  what  those  who 
read  lightly  and  for  mere  amusement  call 
dull.  Such  readers  can  make  little,  for  in- 
stance, of  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  a  novel 
with  few  incidents  and  only  one  or  two 
strongly  marked  characters  ("a  menage- 
rie of  tame  cattle,"  Niebuhr  called  it), 
but  full  of  discussion,  strangely  labored 
and  minute,  on  matters  more  or  less  practi- 
cal. It  is  as  uninteresting  to  most  plain 
people  as  Wordsworth's  "  Prelude,"  and 
much  more  prosaic.  Goethe  has  not  in 
this  instance  made  a  mistake;  he  has  only 
given  the  rein  to  his  realistic  and  serious 
genius.  But  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
not  serious,  and  if  they  enjoy  realism,  it 
is  not  realism  of  this  kind.  He  aims  at  no 
illusion,  and  his  minute  descriptions  are 
seldom  humorous.  He  appears  as  a  phil- 
osophic realist,  studying  life  that  he  may 
become  wise,  and  describing  it  that  he 
may  make  his  readers  wise.  Alas,  for 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  them  I 

If  he  had  not  once  or  twice,  especially 
in  "  Faust,"  had  the  good  luck  to  light 
upon  a  fable  interesting  to  all  the  world, 
and  so  once  or  twice  charmed,  like  Shake- 
speare, the  many  and  the  few  at  once, 
Goethe  would  have  remained,  at  least  out- 
side Germany,  a  writer  little  known  and 
only  prized  by  a  curious  reader  here  and 
there.  As  it  is,  his  universal  fame  brings 
into  notice  pieces  which  have  no  superfi- 
cial attractions,  and  makes  men  study 
closely  other  pieces  which  they  would 
have  passed  over  lightly.  Once  admitted 
as  a  classic,  he  reaps  all  the  benefit  of 
his  seriousness.  For  his  works  bear  ex- 
amination if  only  they  can  attract  it. 
Those  who  read  them  at  all  will  read  them 
over  and  over.  Here  is  literature  which 
nourishes;  here  are  books  which  may  be- 
come bosom  friends.  Here  are  high 
views  put  forward  modestly,  grand  and 
large  ideas  which  will  not  disappoint  those 


who  try  to  reduce  them  to  practice;  pre- 
cepts which  are  not  merely  earnest,  but, 
what  is  so  much  rarer,  serious. 

He  makes  his  Tasso  say  of  Clorinda, 
Armida,  Tancred,  and  the  rest,  what 
sounds  strangely  when  applied  to  them, 
"  I  know  they  are  immortal,  for  they  ^r.?." 
(Teh  weiss  es,  sie  sind  ewig,  denn  sie  sind.) 
Of  Goethe's  own  characters  this  might 
very  fairly  be  said,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
saying.  He,  one  of  the  great  poetic  cre- 
ators, hardly  believes  in  what  is  called  the 
creative  imagination  at  all.  According  to 
him,  if  a  character  is  to  be  such  as  will 
bear  examination,  it  must  not  be  invented, 
but  transferred  from  real  life.  The  very 
play  from  which  the  maxim  is  taken  illus- 
trates it.  Tasso  at  Ferrara  is  in  reality 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  not  indeed  Goethe  as 
he  was,  for  he  had  precisely  the  balance 
of  character  which  Tasso  wants,  but  as  he 
was  tempted  to  be,  as  he  feared  in  the 
first  years  of  his  court  life  to  become. 
How  consistently  in  all  his  works  he 
acted  on  the  same  maxim  his  commenta- 
tors have  shown,  and  those  who  assume  to 
be  his  critics  should  be  careful  to  remem- 
ber. Perhaps  Goethe  does  not  impress 
us  quite  as  Shakespeare  does,  whose  plays 
are  so  full  of  latent  thought,  who  reveals 
so  much  on  close  examination  which  is 
wholly  unsuspected  by  the  ordinary  reader, 
that  an  experienced  student  of  him  gives 
up  fault-finding  in  despair.  Goethe,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  quite  capable  of 
making  mistakes;  still  there  is  such  a 
fund  of  reality  and  of  actual  fact  in  his 
so-called  fiction  that  criticism  of  it  may 
easily  be  rash.  Thus  Coleridge,  in  the 
curious  passage  which  is  his  sole  mani- 
festo on  the  subject  of  the  greatest  writer 
of  his  age,  finds  fault  with  the  character 
of  Faust,  which  he  calls  dull  and  mean- 
ingless. It  is  indeed  not  quite  easy  to 
understand  Faust,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand  Hamlet.  But  Coleridge  him- 
self more  earnestly  than  any  one  forbids 
us  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  obscurity 
of  Hamlet's  character  on  Shakespeare. 
And  there  is  at  least  a  probability  that 
Faust's  character  too  will  bear  examina- 
tion, because  Faust  is  no  mere  imaginary 
being,  but  is  in  fact  Goethe  himself.  If 
inconsistency  has  crept  in,  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a  questionable  practice  which 
Goethe  had  of  keeping  his  designs  so 
long  by  him  that  his  hand  altered  during 
the  progress  of  the  execution. 

Goethe  then  is  not  in  the  same  class  as 
Scott,  first,  because  he  wants  the  rich 
fund  of  traditional  sentiment  which  came 
to  Scott  by  right  of  birth  ;  secondly,  be- 
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cause  he  has  a  much  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  what  may  be  called  new  poetry  — 
that  is,  poetry  derived  at  first  hand  from 
nature,  which  is  as  a  spring  chillingly 
cold,  yet  so  pure  and  refreshing  !  He  is 
not  like  Scott,  but  rather  like  Wordsworth 
and  Shakespeare  compounded  together. 
But  before  our  conception  of  him  can  be 
complete,  we  must  recognize  another 
great  quality  that  he  possesses. 

Goethe  is  a  perfect  Solomon  for  prov- 
erbs ;  they  pour  from  him  in  floods.  He 
has  such  an  abundance  of  them  to  com- 
municate, that  he  is  often  at  a  loss  where 
to  find  room  for  them,  and  puts  them 
recklessly  into  the  mouths  of  personages 
who  cannot  reasonably  be  credited  with 
such  a  rare  talent  for  generalization  —  the 
practical  Therese,  the  tender  and  unhappy 
Ottilie.  The  knack  of  coining  pregnant 
sentences  is  so  remarkable  in  him,  that 
when  we  see  it  so  strangely  combined 
with  a  lyrical  talent  and  a  love  of  natural 
science,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of 
the  ancient  description  of  Solomon,  which 
says  that  he  "  spake  of  trees,  from  the 
cedar  which  is  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
which  springeth  out  of  the  wall  ;  also  he 
spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five."  He  is 
a  sage  as  truly  as  he  is  a  poet,  and  never, 
unless  in  Shakespeare,  has  such  another 
combination  of  the  generalizing  with  the 
imaginative  faculty  been  witnessed.  But 
when  we  examine  his  wisdom,  we  find 
that  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere  instinc- 
tive habit  of  observation  combined  with 
an  unrivalled  power  of  expression.  His 
sentences  are  not  mere  detached  frag- 
ments, or  momentary  flashes,  of  insight. 
They  are  the  coherent  aphorisms  of  a 
sort  of  system  of  philosophy.  He  is  not 
merely  a  sage,  he  is  even  a  philosopher. 
His  wisdom,  though  it  is  not  presented  in 
scholastic  form,  has  unity  about  it,  and  is 
calculated  to  influence,  nay,  has  deeply 
influenced,  philosophic  students.  We 
have  had,  in  recent  times,  several  literary 
men,  who,  without  being  philosophers  in 
the  academic  sense,  yet  claim  to  have 
something  to  say  and  to  contribute  some- 
thing original  to  philosophic  discussion. 
And  the  most  specialized  philosophers 
may  well  listen  with  respect,  as  Mill  lis- 
tens to  Wordsworth,  to  men  of  exceptional 
sensibility,  who  see  the  universe  in  alight 
peculiar  to  themselves,  even  when  such 
men  are  without  learning,  and  cannot 
command  the  proper  philosophic  expres- 
sion for  their  thoughts.  Goethe  looks  at 
the  discussions  of  the  school  from  the 
outside,   and    regards    them   rather   with 


derision  than  respect,  as  the  readers  of 
"Faust"  do  not  need  to  be  reminded. 
He  continued  through  life  to  regard  the 
new  systems  which  sprang  up  around  him 
with  something  of  the  same  sceptical  in- 
difference which  he  had  shown  in  youth 
to  the  Collegium  Logicum.  Of  all  the 
great  philosophers,  perhaps,  only  Spinoza 
produced  much  impression  on  him.  Yet 
he  is  a  philosopher  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  literary  man,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  deeper  impression  than  any  lit- 
erary man  upon  thinkers  and  students. 
Though  in  the  modern  sense  we  hesitate 
to  call  him  a  philosopher,  yet  in  the  old 
sense,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
name,  few  of  the  recognized  philosophers 
have  nearly  so  good  a  title  to  it  as  he. 
For  to  him  philosophy  is  not  merely  a 
study,  but  a  life;  it  is  not  summed  up  in 
thinking  and  classifying  and  constructing 
systems,  but  extends  to  all  departments 
of  activity.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  the  philosopher  who  has  devoted 
himself  with  more  methodical  seriousness 
than  Goethe  to  the  problem  of  leading, 
and  then  of  teaching,  the  best  and  most 
desirable  kind  of  life.  He  conceives  the 
problem  in  its  largest  .possible  extent. 
From  prudential  maxims  in  the  style  of 
Johnson,  he  rises  to  more  general  precepts 
on  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  pouring  out  a 
fund  of  wisdom  peculiarly  his  own  on  the 
mistakes  men  make  about  their  own  apti- 
tudes ;  then  he  dwells  more  particularly 
on  the  life  of  the  artist,  a  subject  till  then 
scarcely  noticed  by  moralists,  but  treated 
by  Goethe  with  the  greatest  comprehen- 
siveness ;  then  he  rises  to  morality  and 
religion.  On  all  subjects  alike  he  is  se- 
rious; on  all  subjects  perfectly  unfettered. 
He  has  the  advantage  of  a  vast  experi- 
rience,  for  he  has  practised  every  art, 
tasted  every  literature,  informed  himself 
about  every  science,  turning  away  only 
from  quite  abstract  studies,  mathematics, 
logic,  and  metaphysics ;  and  beside  all 
that  can  be  acquired  from  study,  society, 
and  travel,  he  has  managed  a  theatre  and 
governed  a  small  State.  He  has  the  cool- 
ness and  shrewdness  of  the  most  practical 
men  ;  but  he  has  none  of  the  narrowness, 
none  of  the  hardness,  to  which  practical 
men  are  liable.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
full  of  tender  sympathy,  and  he  has  also 
infinite  good-humor. 

Had  Goethe  appeared  as  a  thinker  and 
philosopher  only,  he  would  have  been 
similar  to  Bacon.  Can  we  say  that  he 
would  have  been  at  all  inferior.?  His  ob- 
servation extends  over  wider  provinces  of 
life;    he   is   more   honest,   more    kindly. 
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His  faculty  of  style  is  at  least  equally 
great.  There  Is  a  certain  similarity  too 
in  the  scientific  pretensions  of  the  two 
men.  Both  professed  to  be  discoverers, 
and  the  claims  of  both  have  been  denied; 
but  what  seems  clear  is  that  both  had  a 
prophetic  sense  of  the  tendency  of  sci- 
ence, a  profound  and  just  instinct  of  new 
scientific  developments  at  hand. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  what  may  be 
questionable  in  Goethe's  speculations.  I 
do  not  raise  the  question  whether  his  in- 
fluence may  not  have  been  in  some  re- 
spects harmful.  The  question  in  this 
article  is  simply  of  the  extent  or  magnitude 
of  his  influence. 

What  an  imposing  total  do  we  arrive  at 
if  we  add  together  all  the  qualities  that 
have  been  enumerated  !  The  creator  of 
the  literature  of  his  country,  the  author  of 
the  freshest  lyrics,  and  of  one  of  the  grand- 
est dramas,  the  high-minded  literary  re- 
former, disdainful  of  popularity,  who  kept 
his  works  free  from  rhetorical  falseness, 
the  unrivalled  critic  and  observer  ;  this 
man  is  also  the  teacher,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  example,  of  a  great  system  of 
practical  philosophy. 

Scarcely  any  man  has  been  to  any  na- 
tion all  that  Goethe  has  been  to  Germany. 
When  we  think  what  he  did,  we  are  irre- 
sistibly led  to  inquire  what  he  was.  He, 
himself,  in  "Dichtung  und  Wahrheit," 
showed  that  the  key  to  his  writings  is  to 
be  found  in  his  biography.  His  country- 
men have  taken  the  hint  with  German 
docility,  and  followed  it  up  with  German 
industry.  It  has  been  said  that  the  life  of 
Louis  XIV.  might  almost  be  written  from 
day  to  day,  and  we  begin  to  know  Goethe's 
life  with  the  same  minuteness.  The  rev- 
elation certainly  heightens  our  sense  of 
his  greatness.  If  we  look  merely  at  the 
fulness  of  his  life,  at  the  quantity  of  ac- 
tion,-sensation,  and  thought  comprised  in 
it,  if  we  try  merely  to  reckon  up  how  much 
viTork  he  did,  we  are  lost  in  amazement, 
and  admire  more  than  ever  the  rare  qual- 
ity, the  freshness  and  exquisiteness  of  so 
much  of  that  work.  Our  conception  of 
Goethe  is  completed  when  we  add  to  all 
the  numerous  and  various  excellencies 
shown  in  his  writings,  that  in  the  man 
himself  as  he  lived  and  moved,  there  was 
a  spring  of  vitality  so  fresh  ("a  heart  as 
strong  as  a  mountain  river"),  that  the 
mere  story  of  his  life  without  any  help 
from  strange  adventures,  the  mere  narra- 
tive of  his  undertakings,  travels,  plans, 
conversations,  loves,  and  friendships,  is 
fascinating. 

J.  R.  Seeley. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 
A   FUGITIVE   IN   BROAD   DAY. 

The  fugitive  was  not  Sir  William,  he 
stayed  on  at  Whitehills  as  if  he  meant  to 
stay  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had 
given  up  his  scheme  of  emigration,  and 
after  his  short  scandalous  outbreak  and 
his  wife's  death,  settled  down  as  he  had 
done  on  his  arrival  in  the  neighborhood. 
But  though  he  had  made  no  inroads  to 
speak  of  on  his  fortune  during  his  brief 
prodigal  madness,  he  took  no  steps  to  reor- 
ganize or  replenish  the  ranks  of  his  house- 
hold, which  had  fallen  into  still  further 
disorder,  and  been  diminished  to  the  last 
degree  in  the  prospect  of  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Thwaite's  leaving  the  country.  In 
fact  Sir  William's  establishment  now  con- 
sisted of  an  old  woman,  with  a  girl  to  help 
her,  and  Bill  Rogers.  With  this  the 
master  of  the  house  appeared  satisfied, 
leading  as  he  did  the  life  of  a  recluse. 

This  went  on  for  nearly  two  years.  Mr. 
Mills  came  down  on  business  occasion- 
ally, and  tried  to  prove  his  client's  refor- 
mation and  his  own  trust  in  its  perma- 
nency, by  seeking  to  draw  out  Sir  William 
afresh,  and  by  endeavoring  to  interest  him 
in  county  matters,  and  in  his  duties  as  a 
landlord.  So  far  as  that  went  Sir  William 
was  amenable  to  influence.  While  he 
read  more  than  ever,  he  strove  harder  to 
lay  himself  open  to  every  source  of  intel- 
ligent observation  and  occupation  around 
him,  and  to  comply  with  all  the  obligations 
that  could  reasonably  be  required  of  him. 
He  began  to  rebuild  the  half-finished 
houses,  he  dabbled  in  the  allotment  sys- 
tem, he  showed  interest  in  the  decisions 
of  the  justices.  He  met  his  neighbors 
again  on  public  occasions,  and  displayed 
to  them  something  of  the  dearly  bought 
obliviousness  and  blunt  superiority  to 
manners  and  fashions  generally,  which 
were  partly  the  results  of  passing  a  sec- 
ond time  through  the  fires  of  remorse  and 
unappeasable  regret. 

But  Sir  William's  complacence  ended 
there,  though  the  most  of  his  neighbors 
would  have  been  well  enough  pleased  to 
have  granted  him  further  grace,  even 
venturing  to  re-admit  him  to  the  sanctuary 
of  their  homes.  These  magnates  were 
coming  round  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir 
William   had   sown  his  wild  oats  in  one 
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crop  ;  that  it  was  all  the  result  of  his  mis- 
erable marriage  ;  but  now  that  he  had  got 
a  deliverance  from  his  low-born  wife,  he 
was  living  once  more  as  quietly  and  so- 
berly as  a  judge.  He  had  escaped  with 
the  skin  of  his  teeth  from  all  his  perils, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  good  Chris- 
tian and  good  neighbor,  after  a  sufficient 
interval  had  passed  to  test  his  reforma- 
tion, to  welcome  back  the  prodigal,  and 
encourage  him  in  the  way  he  should  go. 

But  Sir  William  declined  every  social 
overture,  not  so  much  rudely  as  with  a 
calm  persistence  that  foiled  and  wore  out 
the  most  persevering  endeavors.  He  did 
not  even  make  the  exceptions  he  had 
allowed  himself  three  years  before.  Lady 
Thwaite,  Sir  John's  widow,  had  returned 
from  Rome  long  ago ;  but  though  Sir 
William's  carriages  and  the  produce  of 
his  hothouses  were  once  more  at  her  dis- 
posal, no  little  notes,  clever  manoeuvres, 
or  frank  advances  would  induce  him  either 
'to  go  to  her  at  Netherton,  or  to  authorize 
her  interference  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  Whitehills. 

The  cool  overtures  which  old  Lady  Fer- 
mor  made  to  Sir  William  to  renew  his 
intercourse  with  Lambford  fared  still 
worse.  There  was  a  rumor  that  he  not 
only  declined  all  her  invitations,  but 
passed  her  carriage  with  a  bow,  though  its 
mistress  hailed  him  in  a  voice  which  might 
have  been  heard  a  mile  off.  What  better 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  plain 
man  with  whom  she  had  played  like  a 
wicked,  hoary-headed  enchantress,  whom 
she  had  beguiled  with  lures  which  her 
granddaughter  disowned  ? 

Sir  William  was  never  seen  within  the 
rectory,  though  he  had  resumed  his  atten- 
dance at  church,  had  gone  to  vestry  meet- 
ings, and  was  ready  with  help  for  the  par- 
ish poor  when  it  was  called  for. 

H  Sir  William  enjoyed  the  respite  from 
neighborly  visiting,  there  was  another 
person,  the  last  he  would  have  exposed  to 
suffer  on  his  account,  who  was  punished 
for  his  remissness.  Old  Lady  Fermor, 
who  had  formerly  simply  neglected  Iris, 
and  who  had  shown  some  capacity  of  tol- 
eration where  what  the  girl's  grandmother 
classed  as  fanaticism  and  obstinacy  of 
temper  were  concerned,  now  set  upon  her 
granddaughter  day  after  day,  taunted  her 
with  barbarous  taunts,  vouchsafed  the 
agreeable  information  that  Iris's  father 
had  ended  by  despising  and  detesting  her 
mother,  and  added  to  it  the  comfortable 
sequel  that  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Compton  had 
cared  nothing  for  her  child,  and  had 
thrown  it  a  dead  weight  upon  her  mother. 
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Lady  Fermor  reverted  shamelessly  to  the 
shameful  passages  in  her  own  life,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  pure  ears  that  tingled  with 
horror  and  affront.  She  dwelt  on  hered- 
itary taints  and  hereditary  spotted  repu- 
tations until  Iris  grew  sick  with  loathing 
at  the  infamy  in  which  she  felt  hopelessly 
entangled,  in  spite  of  her  utter  revolt 
against  its  foulness  and  baseness.  She 
cried  day  and  night  to  the  God  of  right- 
eousness, who  has  declared  it  is  not  his 
will  that  because  the  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes  the  children's  teeth  shall  be 
set  on  edge.  "  Lord,  thou  wilt  hold  me 
up.  Thou  wilt  sooner  send  the  Angel  of 
Death  to  set  me  free,"  prayed  the  poor 
girl. 

Lady  Fermor's  last,  deliberate,  well- 
nigh  insane  sin  against  the  granddaugh- 
ter thus  in  her  power  was  that  she  threw 
Iris  in  the  way  of  Major  Pollock,  who 
continued  after  Lord  Fermor's  death  the 
one  constant  male  habitue  of  the  house. 
All  her  life  long  Iris  had  experienced  an 
extreme  repugnance  and  positive  dread  of 
this  man.  He  was  a  disgrace  to  the  town 
of  Knotley,  which  yet  tolerated  the  black- 
leg because  of  the  prestige  of  his  original 
rank,  his  supposed  knowledgeof  the  great 
world  (on  the  evil  side),  and  his  connec- 
tion with  such  a  house  as  Lambford. 
There  was  hardly  a  redeeming  trait  to  be 
discovered  among  his  leers  and  sneers, 
his  cheatery,  effrontery,  and  profanity. 
Iris's  recoil  was  the  instinctive  shrinking 
of  good  from  unmixed  evil  over  which  it 
has  no  power.  Yet  it  was  for  this  man, 
old  enough  to  be  Iris's  father,  brutalized 
by  a  lengthened  career  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery, impoverished  by  such  riot  as 
was  within  his  reach,  that  Lady  Fermor 
now  affected  to  destine  her  grandchild  ! 

The  mistress  of  Lambford,  as  it  seemed, 
half  in  cruel  jest,  half  in  more  cruel  ear- 
nest, in  the  frenzy  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  her,  ceased  to  encourage  any 
other  visitor  at  the  house.  She  refused 
to  let  Iris  go  to  Lady  Thwaite  at  Neth- 
erton, or  to  the  Actons  at  the  rectory, 
compelling  her  to  sit  and  talk  with  the 
worst  of  companions,  and  to  make  her- 
self conspicuous  by  walking,  riding,  and 
driving  with  this  reprobate,  till  the  girl 
was  half  mad  with  fright  and  disgust. 

There  are  exhausted  states  of  the  bod- 
ily constitution  which  medical  men  assert 
are  favorable  to  the  sowing  of  the  seeds 
of  disease.  In  the  same  way  there  are 
depressed  conditions  of  the  mind  after  it 
has  been  subjected  to  prolonged  trial, 
when  it  loses  its  capacity  to  balance  prob- 
abilities,  and    readily    falls   a   victim   to 
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panics.  People  who  remembered  Iris's 
mother  durinoj  her  last  visit  to  Lambford 
began  to  remark  that  her  daughter  was 
acquiring  the  same  harassed,  hunted 
look,  which,  if  it  settled  down  on  her 
face,  would  go  far  to  spoil  its  sweet,  bright 
beauty.  Why,  she  was  not  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  yet  she  was  fast  losing  color 
and  flesh,  and  would  be  faded  and  pinched 
before  she  had  attained  the  fulness  of 
womanhood.  Lucy  Acton  was  vexed  by 
the  change,  but  she  could  do  nothing, 
even  if  her  hands  had  not  been  very  full 
with  a  contumacious  curate,  a  twist  in  the 
smooth  running  of  her  Dorcas  Society, 
and  a  proposal  for  pauper  boarding  out 
where  her  pauper  children  were  con- 
cerned. 

Lady  Fermor  only  noticed  the  altera- 
tion in  her  granddaughter's  looks  to  make 
use  of  it  in  her  gibes.  "Well,  Iris,  you 
were  a  poor  enough  affair  at  the  best,  but 
I  think  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  you 
would  keep  what  little  looks  you  had  till 
you  were  turned  five-and-twenty.  I  was  as 
young  as  ever  at  five-and-forty.  But  I  see 
I  must  look  sharp  and  dispose  of  you 
while  I  can,  before  you  go  off  entirely, 
since  I  wish  no  old  maids  left  on  my 
hands,  even  though  I  could  live  to  provide 
for  them  —  which  I  won't,  girl;  there  are 
more  to  profit  by  my  savings,  on  which 
you  have  got  your  eye,  no  doubt,  than  you. 
I  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  Dugdales 
and  Powells,  but  they  are  my  grandchil- 
dren too,  all  the  same.  My  lord  left  what 
he  could  at  my  discretion,  and  I  can  tell 
you  he  cared  more  for  my  blood  than  his 
own.  He  would  have  preferred  a  dog  of 
mine  to  a  child  of  his  first  wife's  —  if  she 
had  borne  him  one.  It  did  not  matter 
greatly  to  him  that  his  blood  flowed  in 
your  veins.  He  took  my  view  of  you  as  a 
troublesome,  perverse  minx  of  a  girl.  If 
there  had  been  a  likely  lad  among  the 
Dugdales  and  Powells,  I  should  have  sent 
all  you  brats  of  girls  to  the  right-about, 
but  my  ill-fortune  has  followed  me  through 
two  generations,  with  troops  of  useless 
girls  as  my  sole  descendants.  However, 
if  you  think  I  am  going  to  make  an  eldest 
grandson  of  you,  then  you  are  mightily 
mistaken.  It  is  no  matter  that  I  don't 
believe  I  should  know  a  Dugdale  or  a 
Powell  girl  if  I  saw  her.  I  suppose  they 
all  take  after  their  maternal  grandfather, 
and  are  a  flat-footed,  round-nosed,  blink- 
ing-eyed set." 

"  I  have  never  seen  them,"  said  Iris 
faintly. 

"  I  dare  say  not,"  exclaimed  her  grand- 
mother scornfully.     "Do  you  think  they 


count  you  a  relation  of  theirs  ?  They  may 
condone  what  they  are  pleased  to  con- 
sider my  offences,  because  I  can  do  some- 
thing for  them  if  I  choose;  but  what  on 
earth  should  induce  them  to  forget  that 
you  are  the  wild  Lord  Fermor's  grand- 
daughter, while  they  are  the  grandchil- 
dren of  that  wronged  saint  Bennet  of 
Hyndcoomb.?  " 

"Grandmamma,"  said  Iris,  with  a  gasp, 
"  I  have  never  sought  to  stand  in  my 
cousins'  way.  If  there  is  any  wrong  to 
be  redressed  then  for  mercy's  sake  let  it 
be  done,  and  don't  mind  me." 

"  And,  pray,  what  do  you  intend  should 
become  of  you  .'*  "  retorted  Lady  Fermor, 
in  place  of  being  softened,  more  contemp- 
tuous than  ever.  "  I  dare  say  you  are 
mean  enough — good  girls  are  generally 
sneaky  —  to  think  of  becoming  a  pen- 
sioner on  Tom  Mildmay,  the  new  lord, 
whose  aunt  I  superseded.  Child,  it  is  not 
in  nature.  He  barely  tolerates  you,  and 
his  wife  hates  you  like  poison." 

"  I  shall  not  be  a  pensioner  on  any- 
body," said  Iris,  with  grave  determination 
and  more  spirit. 

"  And  what  position  do  you  hold  to  me, 
may  I  ask.?"  demanded  her  grandmother, 
with  mock  deference.  "  I  have  plenty  of 
holes  to  put  my  money  in  without  them 
ever  becoming  filled  up.  It  is  not  a  pure 
pleasure  for  me  to  provide  for  a  girl,  and 
endure  her  namby-pamby,  priggish  com- 
pany after  she  has  disobeyed  and  offended 
me,  and  spoilt  a  finer  fellow  than  she  was 
worthy  of,  according  to  the  dictates  of  her 
conscience  and  religion,  of  course.  No, 
no,  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  that  I  should 
hand  you  over  to  old  Pollock.  He  may 
be  better  able  to  manage  you  than  a  poor 
doting  woman  over  fourscore  years  can 
aspire  to  do,"  with  a  sudden  assumption 
of  extreme  age  and  weakness. 

Still  the  probabilities,  if  Iris  Compton 
had  only  been  able  to  take  them  into  con- 
sideration, were  all  against  Lady  Fermor's 
going  farther  than  to  threaten  her  grand- 
daughter with  this  last  horrible  injury.  It 
was  a  free  country,  in  which  no  woman 
could  be  compelled  to  marry  any  man, 
good  or  bad,  against  her  will.  Public 
opinion  would  cry  out  against  Lady  Fer- 
mor, and  although  she  had  defied  it  in  her 
prime,  in  the  strength  of  her  will  and  pas- 
sion, she  was  not  likely  to  set  it  at  nought 
for  so  small  a  gain  as  the  punishment  and 
degradation  of  a  refractory  descendant. 
Lady  Fermor  had  always  kept  her  eyes 
open  with  regard  to  worldly  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  Major  Pollock  had 
none  of  the  first  to  recommend  him,  and 
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the  chance  was,  as  the  old  lady  well  knew, 
that  if  she  were  so  reckless,  and  if  she 
possessed  the  power  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
graceful, unsuitable  marriage  between  him 
and  Iris,  she  would  find  him  the  most  im- 
pudent and  inveterate  parasite  a  tie  of  re- 
lationship ever  permitted  to  fasten  on  the 
head  of  a  house. 

But  Iris  was  no  longer  able  to  reason 
on  the  dangers  which  she  wildly  exagger- 
ated. Her  home  was  becoming  intolera- 
ble to  her.  It  needed  but  one  more  indig- 
nity and  forestalling  of  future  misery  to 
drive  her  to  extreme  measures. 

Lady  Fermor  had  gone  for  her  after- 
noon drive  to  Knotley  when  rain  came  on. 
Sh2  made  her  coachman  stop  at  Major 
Pollock's  door.  She  said  she  feared  the 
wet,  and  was  too  stiff  to  alight.  She 
would  sit  there  and  have  a  cup  of  tea 
handed  to  her  by  the  gentleman  of  the 
house,  who  had  come  out  to  attend  his 
patroness.  But  her  grandmother  ordered 
Iris  to  alight,  and  go  in  with  Major  Pol- 
lock, and  sit  down  with  him  at  his  table. 

Iris  could  not  escape  compliance,  unless 
she  was  prepared  to  engage  in  a  discredit- 
able contention  in  the  public  street.  She 
was  forced  to  cross  the  threshold  which 
no  respectable  woman  in  any  class  was  in 
the  habit  of  passing.  She  did  not  tarry 
above  a  few  minutes.  Even  Major  Pol- 
lock seemed  put  out,  and  did  not  urge  her 
to  sit  down  ;  but  when  she  came  back, 
pale  and  trembling,  her  grandmother  had 
another  order  to  give  her.  Iris  was  to 
take  the  carriage  umbrella  and  go  on  and 
do  what  shopping  Lady  Fermor  wished  to 
have  done,  while  she  drove  slowly  after 
her  granddaughter  —  till  Iris  could  re- 
enter the  carriage.  Would  Major  Pollock 
be  so  good  as  to  accompany  Miss  Comp- 
ton,  hold  the  umbrella  above  her  head, 
and  lend  her  his  arm,  as  she  had  not  been 
strong  lately,  and  was  not  looking  well? 

In  vain  Iris  protested  she  could  hold 
the  umbrella  and  walk  by  herself  perfectly 
well.  She  was  compelled  to  parade  the 
streets  —  empty  because  of  the  rain,  but 
commanded  by  a  double  row  of  windows 
—  and  enter  shop  after  shop  with  her 
escort. 

He  was  not  the  man  to  f-ail  long  in  pre- 
suming on  his  opportunities,  though  he 
was  likely  to  make  a  more  correct  estimate 
of  the  situation,  and  to  calculate,  without 
grossly  blundering,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Lady  Fermor's  old  standing  favor  for 
him,  and  dislike  to  her  granddaughter. 
*'  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Compton,  this  is 
nice  and  cosy  to  have  you  tucked  like  an 
unruly   chick   under  my  arm,  and   to  be 
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sent  to  go  messages  with  you  turtle-dove 
fashion.  We  must  be  better  friends. 
Come,  I  prophesied  we  should,  when  you 
paid  me  a  compliment  at  your  ball  an  age 
ago.  I  don't  think  you've  paid  me  an- 
other till  to-day,  but  better  late  than  never, 
when  the  old  lady  is  so  joUily  set  on  our 
friendship.  There  is  no  saying  where  it 
may  end.  Why  don't  we  make  common 
cause  ?  and  I'll  fight  your  battles  with  my 
old  termagant.  Better  broken  ships  than 
none,  young  lady.  I  am  not  the  only  re- 
formed scamp  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
there  is  a  distinction  which  my  lady  is 
able  to  appreciate.  While  a  certain  gen- 
tleman is  safe  to  go  on  sulking  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  I'm  at  your  feet  whenever 
you  condescend  to  hold  out  your  hand  to 
me.  And  though  you're  young  and  fair, 
and  an  angel,  and  all  that  sort  of  bosh, 
and  Lord  and  Lady  Fermor's  granddaugh- 
ter, which  is  more  to  the  purpose,  and  en- 
titles you  to  some  line,  by  Jove  !  you  owe 
me  compensation  for  past  airs,  Miss 
Compton." 

When  Iris  got  into  the  carriage  and  it 
drove  off,  leaving  Major  Pollock  behind, 
she  heard  Lady  Fermor  chuckle,  "  I  have 
given  the  Knotley  gossips  something  to 
talk  about.  The  women  in  our  family 
never  missed  affording  ground  for  talk. 
The  public  owes  us  a  vote  of  thanks  on 
that  account,  and  if  I  have  taken  down  a 
little  of  your  squeamishness  and  Ijigh- 
mindedness.  Miss  Compton,  you  ought  to 
be  obliged  to  me  also." 

Iris  was  silent.  She  entered  no  protest, 
she  heard  no  further  word.  She  was 
pressing  her  hands  to  her  forehead  and 
taking  a  desperate  resolution.  **  I  am  of 
age,  I  am  my  own  mistress  with  any  little 
gain  that  implies.  It  cannot  be  right  to 
live  on  with  grandmamma  and  tempt  her 
to  behave  to  me  as  she  has  done,  to  com- 
pass, if  that  were  possible,  her  shocking 
suggestion.  I  cannot  die  when  I  wish. 
I  cannot  go  to  the  Actons,  I  should  only 
compromise  the  rector  and  Lucy,  entangle 
them  in  a  family  quarrel,  and  if  they  were 
to  take  my  part,  form  a  bad  precedent  for 
all  the  family  quarrels  in  the  parish. 
Lucy  does  not  know,  and  how  could  I  ever 
pollute  her  mind  as  mine  has  been  pol- 
luted.'* Will  it  ever  be  clean,  fearless, 
and  God-trusting  again  ?  Lucy  would  ad- 
vise me  to  stay  on  with  grandmamma  and 
be  good,  and  seek  to  do  her  good.  Ah  ! 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  be  good  and  do  good 
as  Lucy  imagines.  She  would  laugh  at 
the  mention  of  Major  Pollock  as  a  child's 
bogie.  She  would  charge  me  to  be  pa- 
tient where  patience  is  of  no   avail.     I 
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cannot  speak  to  Ada,  Lady  Thwaite,  she 
would  dislike  getting  into  an  awkward 
predicament,  interfering  between  rela- 
tions, helping  to  make  mischief — as  if 
there  were  any  left  to  be  made  —  between 
a  grandmother  and  a  granddaughter  whom 
the  grandmother  has  brought  up;  and 
Lady  Thwaite  would  be  right,  according 
to  the  sound  of  the  thing.  Grandmamma 
is  so  very  old  that  nobody  would  believe 
what  power  she  retains  as  she  sits  there. 
It  seems  doubly  heartless  to  turn  upon 
her  and  abandon  her  to  hired  servants. 
If  the  other  Lady  Thwaite,  poor  Honor, 
had  lived  and  remained  at  Whitehills,  she 
would  have  dared  to  come  over  to  Lamb- 
ford  and  beard  grandmamma,  fetch  me 
away  before  her  face  and  lavish  upon  me 
all  the  poor  shelter  she  could  provide.  I 
must  go  away  from  them  all,  I  must  earn 
my  own  bread.  Surely  I  can  do  it  if  thou- 
sands of  women  earn  theirs.  But  I  shall 
tell  grandmamma  first.  I  don't  know  if 
she  will  seek  to  prevent  me,  except  to 
maintain  her  rule;  but  if  she  should  shut 
me  up,  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  fleeing  like  a  culprit  in  secret  and 
in  the  dark." 

Secrecy  and  darkness  were  utterly  for- 
eign to  Iris's  nature.  They  were  among 
the  bugbears  which  she  would  abhor  and 
shun  to  her  dying  day.  Therefore  she 
arranged  for  her  departure  from  Lamb- 
ford,  not  so  much  in  an  orderly  and  me- 
thodical manner,  but  on  principles  of  her 
own  which  took  even  her  graceless  old 
enemy  by  surprise,  much  more  so  than  if 
the  unhappy  girl  had  absconded  under 
cloud  of  night. 

She  spent  a  wakeful  night  for  the  most 
part,  packing  such  clothes,  books,  and  tri- 
fling possessions  as  she  felt  entitled  to 
take  with  her.  But  she  scrupulously  and 
tenderly  respected  her  grandmother's 
times  for  sleep  and  breakfast.  "Grand- 
mamma must  be  refreshed  and  at  her 
best,"  the  rebel  said.  "  She  may  feel  my 
going  in  a  way,  she  may  be  stirred  up  to 
oppose  me.  I  must  take  care  to  do  her 
no  harm."  Therefore  it  was  at  high  noon 
that  Iris,  in  her  linen  morning  gown  and 
straw  hat,  with  her  dust-cloak  over  her 
arm,  knocked  and  sought  permission  to 
speak  with  Lady  P'ermor. 

The  room  according  to  its  wont  was 
bare  of  all  beautiful  and  youthful  associa- 
tions, though  supplied  with  every  luxury. 
Lady  Fermor  sat  muffled  up  in  the  glare 
of  the  mingled  sunlight  and  firelight, 
which  on  another  would  have  fallen  fierce- 
ly, but  in  her  only  aroused  a  grateful  tor- 
pid warmth,  while  it  lit  up    with  ghastly 
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illumination  her  shrivelled  parchment 
skin,  pronounced  brows  and  false  teeth 
and  hair.  She  was  revolving  old  memo- 
ries and  twirling  her  thumbs,  and  at  first 
only  bestowed  a  supercilious  glance  on 
her  granddaughter. 

Lady  Fermor  was  roused  to  attention 
by  the  thrill  in  Iris's  voice  when  she  said, 
with  all  the  calmness  she  could  command, 
"  I  am  going  away,  grandmamma.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  live  together  any 
longer.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  not 
been  more  of  a  comfort  and  pleasure  to 
you  ;  but  since  it  is  not  so,  and  our  differ- 
ences are  becoming  worse  every  day,  it  is 
better  for  me  to  quit  Lambford." 

"  And  this  is  all  the  thanks  I  get  for 
having  brought  you  up,  Iris  Compton,  this 
is  all  your  gratitude  ?  "  said  Lady  Fermor, 
leaning  back  in  her  easy-chair  and  cross- 
ing her  hands  in  her  lap. 

Iris  might  have  inquired  what  she  had 
received  to  be  grateful  for  which  .her 
grandmother  could  have  decently  kept 
back.  But  she  was  of  another  mind.  "  I 
am  not  ungrateful,  I  know  you  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  me,"  she  said' 
humbly,  "  and  my  heart  is  sore  that  it 
should  end  like  this," 

"  I  don't  want  any  of  your  whining  and 
cant,"  said  Lady  Fermor  fiercely.  "  I 
wash  my  hands  of  you  from  this  day.  I 
don't  care  what  becomes  of  you,  and  you 
may  go  where  you  will  for  me.  You' 
know,  and  I  know,  it  won't  be  an  honest 
road  long,  least  of  all  after  such  vile  in- 
gratitude. I  have  only  one  stipulation  to 
make,  since  it  is  your  modest  little  game 
to  set  out  on  your  travels  in  broad  day 
and  call  as  much  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings as  possible;  you  shan't  leave  Lamb- 
ford  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar,  or  a  mock 
nurse  in  an  hospital,  or  a  sister  in  a  nun- 
nery, or  whatever  other  silly  example  you 
may  choose  to  follow,  and  so  bring  further 
disgrace  upon  me.  You'll  be  so  good  as 
to  leave  this  house  dressed  like  a  lady, 
and  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  making 
use  of  the  carriage  to  the  train.  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  to  journey  by  rail  and  not 
on  foot  like  an  ordinary  vagabond  .''  " 

Iris  went  back  to  her  room,  and  with 
fingers  that  would  hardly  do  her  will, 
changed  her  dress  for  the  last  elaborate 
costume  in  dove-colored  cashmere  and 
silk,  which  her  grandmother  had  ordered 
for  her. 

As  Iris  was  doing  Lady  Termor's  bid- 
ding, Soames  made  a  solemn  muffled  ap- 
peal for  admittance.  She  brought  on  a 
salver  an  open  cheque  for  fifty  pounds 
and  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written : 
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"  This  is  the  last  you  shall  have  from  me. 
Make  the  best  or  the  worst  you  can  of  it. 
Don't  disturb  me  by  further  leavetakin2:s, 
I  have  had  enough  of  them,  and  I  don't 
choose  they  should  spoil  my  luncheon." 

Iris  took  up  the  cheque  and  put  it  down 
again.  It  was  her  grandfather's  money, 
and  yet  she  felt  as  if  it  burnt  her  fingers. 
She  looked  wistfully  in  Soames's  face. 

"  I  have  to  go  back  to  my  lady  instantly 
in  case  what  has  happened  should  be  too 
much  for  her,"  said  the  woman  in  a  strictly 
official  tone,  taking  her  stand  on  being  on 
duly.  "  Good-bye,  miss.  If  I  may  be  so 
bold,  I  wish  you  an  'appy  journey." 

On  the  whole  Soames  was  relieved  by 
Iris's  going  away,  but  she  did  not  wish  to 
know  more  of  the  step,  since  the  knowl- 
edge might  get  her  into  a  scrape.  Her 
greedy  eyes  grudged  the  granddaughter 
of  the  house  the  large  cheque,  but  the 
maid  must  not  imperil  the  annuity  for 
which  she  had  already  paid  dearly. 

The  suspicion  that  Miss  Compton  might 
be  going  away  for  good,  remained  con- 
fined to  the  cold  and  cautious  breast  of 
Soames.  The  other  servants  were  bafHed 
and  put  on  a  false  scent  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  dress,  the  carriage,  and  the 
hour  under  which  Iris  set  out.  The  old 
cook,  the  footman,  whose  life  Iris  had 
saved,  Jenny  Rogers,  who  was  her  young 
mistress's  special  favorite,  all  supposed, 
and  kindly  welcomed  the  supposition,  that 
some  sudden  visiting  expedition  had  been 
fixed  on  by  Lady  Fermor  for  her  grand- 
daughter. "  She  will  be  all  the  better  for 
it,  poor  dear  young  lady,"  they  settled 
cordially  among  themselves.  "  She  leads 
a  deal  harder  life  than  any  of  us,  that  she 
do,  and  she  has  not  been  looking  well  of 
late,  but  a  change  will  set  her  up."  Thus 
it  happened  that  Iris,  the  friendliest  of 
human  beings,  departed  from  the  place 
which  had  been  her  home  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  young  life,  without  a  tear 
shed  for  her  sake,  without  a  caress,  or  a 
blessing,  or  a  godspeed,  beyond  Soames's 
ceremonious  measured  good  wishes. 

Though  it  had  been  her  own  doing  that 
she  should  go  like  this,  she  was  impressed 
by  the  desolation  of  the  step  she  was  tak- 
ing, while  it  lacked  the  engrossing  excite- 
ment of  a  clandestine  adventure  shrouded 
in  gloom  that  might  be  dispersed  at  any 
moment  with  the  escapade  discovered  and 
arrested. 

Iris  had  not  taken  advantage  of  age,  or 
betrayed  a  trust,  or  transmitted  a  legacy 
of  bewilderment,  doubt,  or  even  terror  to 
the  dwellers  at  Lambford.  But  did  no- 
body  care  what    became   of   her.'*     Was 


there  not  one  to  ask  where  she  was  going 

—  a  lonely  girl  into  the  wide  world  .'*  It 
was  unreasonable  in  her  to  put  such  ques- 
tions, when  actually  nobody  save  her 
grandmother  and  Soames  had  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  Poor 
Lucy  would  be  grieved  and  perhaps  hurt 
beyond  propitiation,  because  the  advice 
which  she  gave  so  glibly  had  not  been 
sought.  The  rector  and  Mrs.  Acton,  too, 
might  blame  Iris,  and  resent  her  lack  of 
confidence  in  them.  Yet  it  had  been  a 
hard  struggle  for  her  to  be  silent  under 
the  desire  of  saving  them  a  hopeless  con- 
test with  Lady  Fermor,  above  all  when  it 
would  seem  like  a  clerical  and  parental 
obligation  laid  on  them  to  enforce  the  old 
lady's  authority,  though  their  hearts  should 
be  with  Iris  in  her  distress.  As  for  King 
Lud  he  had  been  gone  on  a  long  cruise, 
and  though  his  ship  was  again  in  harbor 
he  had  not  yet  returned  to  the  rectory. 

It  was  a  grey,  cloudy  day,  with  soft, 
subdued  light  and  shade,  and  the  birds 
singing  as  they  do  in  such  a  premature, 
long-drawn-out  gloaming,  when  Iris  in  her 
solitary  state  drove  along  the  wide,  grass- 
bordered  roads,  through  the  pastures  and 
downs  and  occasional  corn-fields.  She 
had  selected  —  with  a  sense  of  strange- 
ness in  having  the  privilege  of  selection 

—  Cavesham  instead  of  Knotley  for  her 
station,  because  of  a  violent  apprehension 
which  still  harassed  her,  and  caused  her 
to  shrink  with  a  nervous  horror  from  the 
most  distant  chance  of  encountering  Ma- 
jor Pollock,  though  she  had  no  just  cause 
to  fear  the  encounter.  He  could  not  stop 
her  flight.  It  would  not  even  matter 
though  he  should  convey  to  her  grand- 
mother the  information  that  he  had  seen 
her  departure. 

While  Iris  avoided  Major  Pollock,  she 
could  not  altogether  shake  off  a  delusion, 
though  she  knew  it  to  be  a  delusion.  She 
fancied  that  the  people  whom  she  passed 
were  looking  at  her;  that  they  were  sur- 
prised to  see  her  alone,  and  wondering 
why  she  came  to  Cavesham,  instead  of 
the  usual  station  for  the  Lambford  house- 
hold;  that  they  were  suspecting  a  family 
quarrel,  and  watching  with  idle  yet  op- 
pressive curiosity  her  every  movement. 

She  had  no  doubt  what  she  would  do 
to  begin  with,  for  her  mind,  naturally 
courageous,  quick  and  fertile  in  resource, 
had  decided  promptly  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  her  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  must  act  for  herself  and  go  away 
from  Lambford. 

Iris  was  unacquainted  with  her  cousins, 
the  Dugdales  and  Powells,  and  her  grand- 
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mother  had  told  her,  what  was  too  proba- 
ble, that  they  would  not  acknowledge  her 
as  a  relation.  She  knew  her  other  cousin, 
the  present  Lord  Fermor ;  she  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  been  politely  passive 
in  his  bearinor  towards  her,  but  unless  in 
the  last  necessity  she  would  not  appeal  to 
him,  though  she  believed  that  in  spite  of 
some  faults  and  his  wife's  influence,  he 
was  on  the  whole  an  upright,  tolerably 
humane  man.  She  could  not  commit  the 
last  wrong  against  her  grandmother  which 
would  be  implied  in  Iris's  addressing  her- 
self to  Lady  Fermor's  natural  enemy  and 
claiming  his  protection.  Lady  Fermor, 
whatever  she  had  done,  remained  Iris's 
mother's  mother,  her  nearest  relative,  the 
guardian  of  her  childhood  and  youth,  as 
the  old  woman  had  so  often  reminded  the 
girl  lately  with  cruel  reproaches.  Noth- 
ing could  do  away  with  that  obligation, 
which  entered  like  iron  into  Iris's  soul,  so 
that  under  the  sharp  smarting  of  the 
wound  there  was  little  probability  of  her 
forgetting  a  duty  which,  according  to  her 
notions,  was  still  paramount. 

Iris  was  shut  up  to  one  course.  Her 
old  friend,  Miss  Burrage,  had  a  sister  in 
London  who  kept  a  boarding-house  in 
which  the  girl  and  her  governess  had  once 
lived  for  a  few  days.  Iris  would  go  to 
Fitzroy  Square,  to  Mrs.  Haigh,  who  knew 
all  about  Iris  Compton,  and  would  surely 
receive  her  without  difBculty.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Haigh  would  help  Iris  to  look  about 
and  find  some  way  of  working  for  her  liv- 
ing, since  fifty  pounds  and  the  small  sum 
left  of  her  last  quarter's  allowance  would 
not  last  forever.  It  did  not  strike  Iris 
that  there  would  be  anything  degrading 
in  entering  the  great  army  of  workers, 
though  she  had  the  sense  to  anticipate 
that  there  might  be  much  that  was  not 
agreeable,  but  trying  and  full  of  drudgery. 
She  ev«n  failed  to  see  that  Lady  Fermor 
wae  certain  to  regard  the  project  with  the 
utmost  hostility.  On  the  contrary,  the 
wanderer  sought  to  pacify  her  tender  con- 
science, and  the  aching  longi'tg  of  her 
affectionate  heart,  by  telling  herself  that 
she  might  soon  write  to  Lucy  Acton,  when 
the  rector,  if  he  saw  fit,  could  inform  Lady 
Fermor  that  Iris  was  well,  and  able  to 
maintain  herself. 

But  Iris,  in  her  ignorance,  thought  less 
of  these  questions  than  of  the  strangeness 
of  her  solitude  and  independence  as  she 
left  the  carriage  and  entered  the  station, 
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took  out  her  ticket  for  London,  and  paced 
up  and  down  the  most  secluded  end  of  the 
platform.  Did  the  man  in  the  ticket  office 
recognize  her,  and  regard  it  as  odd  that 
she  should  be  travelling  alone,  which  she 
had  never  done  before  .'*  Was  the  station 
master  keeping  his  eye  upon  her,  or  did 
he  direct  the  porter  to  do  \i?  She  saw 
one  of  her  fellow-travellers,  a  harmless- 
looking  middle -class  woman,  surrep- 
titiously reading  the  address  on  Iris's 
portmanteau.  It  might  be  to  gratify  idle 
curiosity,  at  the  same  time  the  action  was 
suspicious.  Yet  why  should  she  mind, 
even  though  what  she  dreaded,  next  to 
being  followed  by  Major  Pollock,  came  to 
pass,  and  some  of  her  personal  acquaint- 
ances. Lady  Thwaite,  or  one  of  the  Hol- 
lises,  or  even  an  officer  from  Birkett,  were 
to  appear  through  the  archway  ? 

But  was  Iris  really  going  away  from 
Lambford,  from  Eastham,  from  country 
sights  and  sounds,  and  all  she  had  ever 
known  and  loved  ?  She  stooped,  as  she 
pondered  over  what  seemed  still  impossi- 
ble, and  gathered  a  daisy  that  grew  on  the 
railway  bank.  Was  she  bound  for  the 
great  city,  with  its  swarming  population, 
in  which  she  would  be  the  merest  unit? 
Or  was  it  no  more  than  a  vexed,  confused 
dream,  from  which  she  should  awaken 
presently? 

Iris's  perturbed  half-incredulous  reflec- 
tions were  brought  to  an  end  by  the  arrival 
of  the  train.  Amidst  the  little  stir  of 
arriving  and  departing  passengers,  she 
stepped  into  an  empty  carriage  and  seated 
herself,  but  rose  the  next  moment  and 
stood  in  the  doorway,  impelled  by  the 
recollection  that  since  there  was  no  one 
to  look  after  the  luggage  she  ought  to  at- 
tend to  it.  Nothing  had  been  left  on  the 
platform,  the  train  was  moving,  and  she 
drew  back  just  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  familiar  face,  the  owner  of  which  was 
coming  leisurely  into  the  station.  The 
face  was  the  homely  but  trustworthy  vis- 
age of  Jenny  Rogers's  brother  Bill,  Sir 
William  Thwaite's  manservant. 

Then  the  engine  steamed  off,  carrying 
the  travellers  fast  into  the  unknown,  and 
the  marvel  of  the  expedition,  the  adven- 
ture of  it,  began  to  seize  hold  of  the  brave 
spirit,  to  fascinate  and  excite  it,  at  the 
same  time  a  great  trust  in  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless,  and  the  Brother  of  all  his 
desolate  brothers  and  sisters,  rose  in  her 
soul  and  stilled  its  tribulation. 
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From  The  Scottish  Review. 


UNPUBLISHED  NOTICES  OF  JAMES  SHARP, 
ARCHBISHOP   OF   ST.   ANDREWS. 

In  the  list  of  Scottish  divines  who  are 
the  subjects  of  the  charminoj  monographs 
which  compose  the  third  series  of  the  St. 
Giles  Lectures,  we  notice  a  very  natural, 
but  a  very  striking,  omission.  That  in  a 
work  which  is  designed  to  record  the 
virtues  and  the  heroism  of  the  Scottish 
Church  a  slace  should  be  denied  to  James 
Sharp  by  the  side  of  Knox  and  Melville, 
Leighton  and  Ewing  and  the  Robertsons, 
cannot  astonish  us.  In  each  and  all  of 
the  men  whose  labors  are  there  gratefully 
summarized,  whether  fighter,  saint,  or 
statesman,  there  was  indeed  some  visible 
ray  of  the  divine.  We  question  whether 
the  apostate  Covenanter,  the  hireling  prel- 
ate, the  false  friend,  the  persecutor  who 
oppressed,  and  the  schemer  who  planned 
for  none  but  selfish  ends,  the  baffled  and 
despised  dupe  of  men  older  in  practice, 
abler  in  condition,  than  himself,  would,  in 
the  extremities  of  his  self  deception,  have 
claimed  this  as  one  of  his  attributes. 

But  although,  in  the  company  of  such 
men,  James  Sharp  was  "  God  l^less  us,  a 
thing  of  naught,"  his  career  was  neverthe- 
less one  without  a  due  consideration  of 
which  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church 
is  very  incomplete.  For,  in  an  especial 
degree,  he  represented  the  effects  upon 
men  of  base  or  uncertain  tempers  of  the 
Sturm  und Drang  Tptrxod  which  preceded 
the  Restoration.  The  tremendous  tyranny 
of  the  Covenant,  its  struggles  and  its  tri- 
umphs, its  censorship,  hard,  ignorant,  and 
unfiinchingasthatof  the  Holy  Office  itself, 
its  audacious  seizure  of  every  department 
of  political  and  family  life,  its  bigotry  ever 
narrowing  as  the  political  storm  which 
called  forth  its  enthusiasm  gradually 
passed  away,  formed,  no  doubt,  heroes 
and  martyrs.  But,  inasmuch  as  it  ren- 
dered life  well-nigh  intolerable  to  any  who 
revolted  from  its  despotism,  and  com- 
pelled ambitious  and  unscrupulous  men 
to  practise  a  feigned  subjection  for  twenty 
years,  it  was  sure,  when  opportunity  of- 
fered, to  feel  their  revenge.  Of  the  de- 
sire for  that  revenge  James  Sharp  was  not 
the  spokesman,  but  the  instrument. 

Hitherto  the  investigation  into  the  char- 
acter of  Sharp  has  been  confined  to  his 
dealings  at  the  re-establishment  of  Epis- 
copacy. An  able  article  in  No.  92  of  the 
North  British  Review,  1848,  states  the 
critical  question  as  to  that  point  thus  : 
"  Did  he  act  a  false  part  throughout,  en- 
acting, in  the  language  of  Wodrow,  '  the 


overthrow  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  with 
the  highfliers  in  England,'  while  maintain- 
ing a  friendly  correspondence  with  those 
who  trusted  him,  and  representing  himself 
as  active  in  the  pursuance  of  the  objects 
they  had  at  heart?"  The  writer  of  that 
article  had  had  the  opportunity  of  investi- 
gating copies  of  a  number  of  letters  from 
Sharp  to  Patrick  Drummond,  a  Presby- 
terian minister  in  London,  who  was  in 
Lauderdale's  confidence,  which  are  con- 
tained among  the  Lauderdale  papers  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  and  his  verdict  is 
as  follows  :  "  He  labored,  as  it  appears  to 
us  honestly,  for  its  establishment  at  the 
Restoration,  so  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  its  being  established.  He  only 
abandoned  the  cause  when  it  was  hope- 
less." This  article,  however,  bears  upon 
its  face  such  evidence  of  special  plead- 
ing,* and  is  framed  upon  so  circumscribed 
an  examination  of  the  original  sources, 
that  even  had  we  no  other  information  to 
guide  us,  we  should  hesitate  to  accept  the 
verdict  without  great  reserve.  Our  own 
opinion,  founded  upon  an  independent 
examination  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  of 
others  equally  important  of  the  same  date, 
and  of  after  years,  is  clear.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Sharp  ever  consciously  said 
to  himself,  "I  will  betray  this  Church;" 
nor,  we  think,  did  he  ever  say  that  he 
would  not.  He  appears,  in  an  age  of 
stern  and  intolerant  conviction,  to  have 
been  free  of  a  strong  and  binding  pref- 
erence  for   any   special   form  of  Church 

♦  With  regard  to  this  article,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  writer  had  failed  to  examine  letters  written  at  the 
same  period  by  persons  other  than  Sharp  himself,  and 
that  he  was  therefore  unable  to  take  account  of  many 
things  of  a  most  suspicious  nature.  Moreover,  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  read  only  copies,  he  missed  numer- 
ous points  of  importance  in  the  letters  themselves ; 
while  not  only  many  passages  of  great  weight,  but, 
notably,  one  whole  letter,  are  passed  over  in  silence, 
which,  if  it  had  been  intentional,  would  have  been  con- 
venient. But  in  support  of  our  charge  of  "special 
pleading"  we  are  compelled  to  observe  that  an  attempt 
is  made  to  influence  the  reader's  irind  by  considerations 
wholly  puerile  and  irrelevant  to  the  discussion  The 
"popular  Presbyterian  view"  is  contemptuously  re- 
jected as  "not  correct," — upon  what?  Upon  histori- 
cal investigation  ?  No  ;  upon  no  better  evidence  than 
"  a  glance  at  his  portrait."  The  portrait  of  Graham  of 
Claverhouse  is  not,  we  might  point  out,  that  of  a  man 
capable  of  his  undoubted  acts  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  ; 
nor  from  the  face  of  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  could 
we  prophesy  the  remorseless  wickedness  with  which  he 
hounded  on  Englishmen  maddened  with  causeless  ter- 
ror to  the  murder 'of  the  Catholics.  But  we  are  told, 
too,  that  Sharp  once  in  his  hot  youth  boxed  the  ears  of 
a  man  who  gave  him  the  lie ;  and  the  inference  is 
directly  drawn  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  deceitful 
and  treacherous  man.  When,  on  one  occasion,  Pepys 
saw  his  wife  insulted,  he  records  that  he  gave  the  ag- 
gressor "a  cuff  over  the  chops."  Surely,  then,  Pepys 
was  a  courageous  man.  Fortunately,  and  as  if  to  warn 
us  against  such  remarkable  deductions  as  that  concern- 
ing Sharp,  Pepys  adds,  '^  atid,  seeing  he  did  not  op- 
pose vie,  I  gave  him  another."  We  may  add  that 
Pepys  was  a  self-confessed  liar  and  would-be  thief. 
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government,  except  so  far  as  it  brought 
himself  to  the  front.  He  was  coldly  and 
consistently  selfish.  He  was  a  bigot  to 
nothing  but  his  own  interests,  and  these 
he  endeavored  with  perfect  consistency 
and  zeal,  but  with  poor  success,  to  serve 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  At  the  outset  he 
sees  that  the  idea  of  England  accepting 
the  obligations  of  the  Covenant  is  obso- 
lete and  absurd,  and  he  throws  it  over  at 
once.  As  time  goes  on  he  becomes  con- 
vinced that  the  pretensions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Scotland  to  interfere 
in  civilibiis  must  be  given  up;  then,  that 
even  /;/  ecclesiasticis  it  will  with  difficulty 
hold  its  own  ;  then,  as  the  intentions  of 
the  court  become  plainer,  he  finds  that  he 
never  had,  and  has  not  now,  any  objection 
to  a  well-qualified  presidency;  and  so  on. 
He  does  not  give  the  direction  to  the  cur- 
rent, nor  does  he  care  much  how  it  may 
turn  ;  but  he  travels  by  its  side,  ready  to 
snatch  from  it  any  good  fortune  it  may 
carry  to  his  hand.  At  length  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Episcopacy  is  to  come  in  all  its 
simplicity  ;  and  his  mind  is  made  up  at 
once,  that  by  no  honorable  act  or  word  of 
his  will  he  embarrass  the  enemies  of  the 
Kirk,  or  jeopardize  the  chances  which  a 
complete  and  timely  apostacy  may  proba- 
bly secure. 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  however,  we 
are  content  to  take  an  open  verdict,  to 
regard  the  more  serious  charge  as,  for 
the  time  being,  "not  proven,"  and  to  see 
what  light  Sharp's  later  career  will  throw 
back  upon  his  action  at  this  time.  This, 
we  feel,  will  be  more  useful  and  more  in- 
teresting than  once  more  to  go  over  the 
well  trodden  ground,  in  support  of  the 
opinion  we  have  just  offered.  The  pris- 
oner may  go  free  for  want  of  evidence. 
But  should  it  appear  that  in  after  years 
his  career  is  one  of  consistent  chicanery, 
that,  to  secure  the  price  of  his  apostacy, 
he  yields  alternately  to  the  threats  and 
the  cajolery  of  abler  and  stronger  men, 
and  consents  to  become  the  facile  instru- 
ment of  their  designs  and  the  object  of 
their  unmitigated  contempt,  it  cannot  be 
but  that  all  former  suspicions  against  him 
will  be  vastly  strengthened.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  in  the  following  paper,  to 
quote  as  many  of  the  notices  which  occur 
regarding  Sharp  in  the  private  and  unpub- 
lished correspondence  between  Lauder- 
dale, Bellenden,  Rothes,  Moray,  Tweed- 
dale,  and  others,  as  our  space  will  allow, 
preserving  only  the  merest  thread  of  his- 
torical sequence.  Our  object,  for  the 
present,  is  simply  to  show  how  Sharp 
behaved    under    varying    circumstances, 


and  what  was  thought  of  him  by  some  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 

We  will  quote  but  one  incident  to  show 
the  thoroughness  with  which  he  entered 
upon  his  new  career.  On  December  13, 
1660,*  he  vehemently  asserted  that  he 
was  "  a  Scotsman,  a  presbyter,"  that 
"whatever  lot  I  may  meet  with,  I  scorne 
to  prostitute  my  conscience  and  honesty 
to  base  unbecoming  allurements;"  and 
to  the  end  of  April,  1661,  he  held  the 
same  language.  On  the  forenoon  of  April 
20,  i662,t  he  preached  his  first  sermon, 
since  his  consecration,  at  St.  Andrews, 
"and  a  velvet  cushion  on  the  pulpit  before 
him,  his  text  i  Cor.  2,  2.  "For  I  am  de- 
termined to  know  nothing  amonge  you, 
save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.'  " 
This  is  noticeable  as  the  only  instance 
that  we  know  of  where  Sharp  shows  any 
sense  of  humor.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  sermon  of  the  sometime 
minister  of  Craill  "did  not  run  much  on 
the  words,  but  on  a  discourse  of  vindicat- 
ing himselfe,  and  of  pressing  episcopacie 
and  the  utilitie  of  it,  shewing,  since  it  was 
wanting,  ther  hath  beine  nothing  bot 
trowbels  and  disturbancies  both  in  Church 
and  State." 

The  first  notice  of  Sharp  that  occurs  in 
the  Lauderdale  papers,  subsequent  to  his 
appointment  to  the  primacy,  is  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  16624  The  billeting  plot,  the 
clumsy  and  futile  method  by  which  Mid- 
dleton,  the  high  commissioner  (who  did 
not  suspect  Sharp's  intimate  connection 
with  Lauderdale),  hoped  to  oust  the  latter 
from  his  post  of  vantage  as  secretary,  was 
at  its  crisis.  All  iMiddleton's  friends  were 
expected  to  write  on  their  billets  the 
names  of  twelve  persons  of  Lauderdale's 
party,  previously  decided  upon,  whom 
they  wished  to  be  incapacitated  from  pub- 
lic ofifice.  Sharp,  of  course,  trimmed. 
"Sheldon  (Sharp's  pseudonym)  and  some 
others,"  §  writes  William  Sharp,  the  arch- 
bishop's brother,  and  Lauderdale's  private 
agent,  "  gave  in  blank  billets;  he  doubts 
not  of  Mr.  Reid's  (Lauderdale)  favor  in 
construeing  aright  his  not  wreating.  He 
has  difificultie  enough  to  fend  off  at  pres- 
ent." Four  later  days  he  was  one  of  the 
scrutineers  deputed  by  the  commissioner 
to  open  the  bag  into  which  the  billets 
were  cast.  The  others,  as  was  presuma- 
bly the  case  with  Sharp,  were  devoted 
adherents    of    Middleton,  and    all    were 


*  Add.  MSS.,  23,  114,  f.  94,  British  Museum, 
t  Lament's  Diary. 
X  Add.  MSS.  23,  117,  f.  79. 

§  23,  117,  {.  80.     "Sheldon"  was  the  pseudonym  for 
Sharp. 
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sworn  to  secrecy.  Nevertheless,  on  that 
day  William  Sharp  was  able  to  tell  Lau- 
derdale the  names  of  the  persons  who 
were  *' excepted,"  with  the  exact  figures. 
How  had  he  learned  these  details  ?  Did 
James  Sharp  betray  his  trust  ?  It  is  more 
than  probable,  and  yet  this  too  is  "not 
proven."  It  is  true  that  in  this  same 
letter  there  is  absolute  proof  that  the 
archbishop  knew  what  his  brother  was 
writing,  and  that  he  was  sending  Lauder- 
dale all  the  information  he  could  collect. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  four  years  after- 
wards Dumfries  openly  charged  him  with 
the  betrayal.*  William  Sharp's  phrase, 
however,  that  he  "  came  by  it  strangelie," 
seems  unlike  this;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Bellenden,  who  hated  him 
immensely,  reminds  Lauderdale,  in  the 
letter  which  mentions  Dumfries's  charge, 
that  that  charge  is  untrue.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  possible  that  Sharp  sent  the  in- 
formation without  Bellenden's  knowl- 
edge. 

To  keep  the  thread  of  the  narrative 
fairly  continuous  during  the  next  two 
years,  which  as  regards  Sharp  are  but 
sparsely  illustrated  in  the  Lauderdale 
MSS.,  we  have  to  borrow  from  what  Bur- 
net asserts  as  coming  under  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Sharp,  it  appears,  went 
up  to  London  to  explain  the  billeting 
affair  ht  Middletoti's  interest.\  Finding 
Lauderdale,  however,  very  strong,  he  at 
once  changed  sides.  He  had,  it  appears, 
written  to  the  king  in  Middleton's  favor, 
but,  when  challenged  with  this  by  Lau- 
derdale, he  denied  it  flatly  until  Lauder- 
dale produced  the  letter.  In  the  early 
summer  of  1663,  Lauderdale,  now  master 
of  the  situation,  went  to  Scotland  to  un- 
ravel the  billeting  plot,  and  to  complete 
his  triumph  over  Middleton's  faction. 
From  the  silence  respecting  Sharp  in  the 
remarkable  correspondence  which  passed 
between  the  secretary  and  his  deputy,  the 
celebrated  Sir  Robert  Moray,J  we  gather 
that  he  was  on  his  good  behavior.  All 
we  know  is  that  in  the  National  Synod 
Act,  the  first  great  step  in  the  intended 
subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  king,  he 
appears  to  have  readily  co-operated.  In 
the  spring  of  1664,  however,  he  was  again 
in  London,  busy  with  fresh  projects  to 
strengthen  Episcopacy,  "  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  king's  author- 


*  23,  125,  f.  147, 

t  23,  118,  f.  9.  His  brother  cannot  ascertain  the 
truth  ;  but  says  that  he  has  been  told  by  Bellenden  that 
this  is  the  case. 

\  For  a  selection  from  this  correspondence  see  vol. 
i.  of  the  Lauderdale  MSS.,  Camden  Society. 


ity  with  these  people."  He  returned  to 
Edinburgh  in  April,  having  secured  the 
grant  of  a  new  Church  Commission,  which 
gave  free  scope  to  his  grudge  against  the 
Remonstrators,  and  which  Lauderdale  had 
thought  best  not  to  oppose.  And  his 
restless  amour  propre  was  gratified  by 
being  allowed  (as  in  former  days  had 
been  customary),  to  take  precedence  of 
the  chancellor  at  the  Council.  On  the 
2ist*  he  reports  to  Lauderdale  how  he 
has  harassed  the  ministers  who  were  with 
his  old  friend,  James  Wood,  when  he 
signed  the  death-bed  confession  in  favor 
of  Presbyterianism,  which  had  caused  so 
much  alarm  and  anger  to  the  prelates ; 
how  he  has  cited  some  ministers,  and 
fined  others,  as  well  as  "some  people 
in  the  West  for  withdrawing  from  the 
churches."  He  urges  the  thorough  pros- 
ecution of  the  arbitrary  and  cruel  powers 
of  the  Commission,  and  complains  bitterly 
of  the  slackness  of  his  fellow-commission- 
ers. The  complaint  is  repeated  several 
times  in  the  letters  from  the  two  arch- 
bishops to  Sheldon,  on  whose  support  they 
chiefly  relied. f  It  was  intended  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  more  serious  attack  upon 
Glencairn,  who,  as  chancellor,  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  wished-for  "  thorough  "  policy. 

Glencairn,  however,  died  on  May  30th. 
In  a  moment  the  Churchmen  were  up  and 
doing.  On  June  19th,  Alexander  Burnet, 
the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  wrote  to  Shel- 
don,J  urging  him  to  do  all  he  could  to 
secure  a  favorable  appointment,  and  men- 
tioning that  Sharp  himself  had  previously 
abstained  from  writing  because  "he 
wishes  to  avoid  suspicion  of  being  a 
suitor  for  the  chancellor's  place."  The 
fact  that  there  is  a  letter  of  the  same  date 
from  Sharp  himself,§  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  misun- 
stood,  is  a  curious  illustration  of  his  in- 
veterate want  of  sincerity  ;  and,  in  view  of 
what  he  had  said  to  his  colleague,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  him  requesting  Shel- 
don to  keep  the  fact  of  his  writing  abso- 
lutely private. 

He  was  not  the  man  to  let  anything 
which  promised  well  for  his  schemes  rest 
for  want  of  importunity.  He  determined 
to  press  the  matter  in  person,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  letter  from  Sheldon  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  written,  says  Burnet, 
by  the  direction  of  the  king  himself  to 
stop  his  journey, II  he  came  up  to  court, 


*  23,  122,  f.  16. 

t  Sheldon  MSS.,  Bodleian  Library. 

X  Ibid. 

§  Ibid. 

11  Sheldon  MSS. 
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and  while  holding  to  Charles  the  language 
of  sincere  abnegation,  urged  his  own 
claims  vehemently  upon  the  archbishop. 
Rothes,  too,  the  high  commissioner,  who 
had  fallen  for  a  while  under  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Sharp's  "  working  head,"  and 
who  on  Feb.  8,  1665,  "pretended  great 
readiness  to  do  what  we  (the  archbishops) 
advised  him,"*  eagerly  backed  his  suit. 
On  July  I,  1665,  he  wrote  to  Lauderdale,! 
"I  positively  assert  nothing  could  so 
much  establish  and  secure  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  Church  as  if  the  king  would 
be  pleased  to  pitch  on  my  Lord  St.  An- 
drews for  the  discharge  of  that  employ- 
ment." On  July  19th  he  is  again  instant. J 
"  I  am  from  my  heart  sorry  that  the  busi- 
ness in  which  I  humbly  conceive  there  is 
so  much  advantage  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  this  poor  country  should  stick." 
The  contest,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Alexander  Burnet  of  Sept.  4th,  was  be- 
tween Sheldon,  Rothes,  and  the  Scotch 
archbishops,  who  were  for  curing  disaffec- 
tion by  severity  alone,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Lauderdale,  Moray,  and  their  corre- 
spondents in  Scotland,  Argyll,  Tweeddale, 
and  Kincardine,  to  whom  conciliation  ap- 
peared the  fittest  means  of  quieting  the 
exasperated  people.  On  the  same  day  as 
that  on  which  he  had  Rothes's  last  urgent 
letter,  Lauderdale  received  the  first  of  a 
series  of  vehement  denunciations  of  Sharp 
from  Bellenden,  of  the  cause  of  whose 
intense  hatred  of  the  archbishop  we  are 
ignorant.  The  first  overt  signs  of  the 
primate's  attempted  revolt  from  Lauder- 
dale are  found  in  what  Bellenden  relates 
on  July  I9,§  of  his  conduct  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  supply  should  be  raised  by 
taxation,  as  Lauderdale  wished,  a  plan  by 
which  the  Church  would  have  to  bear  a 
large  share  of  the  burden,  or  by  cess. 
"  My  lord  primate,"  says  Bellenden,  "  be- 
ing for  the  way  of  cess,  hath  joined  with 
the  west  country  lords  and  others  there, 
and  at  the  present  Dumfries  and  he  are 
seriously  consulting  about  it.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed  here  that  the  good  old  way 
of  taxation  was  proposed  by  yourself,  and 
upon  that  account  will  be  vigorouslie  op- 
posed, that  a  slur  may  be  put  upon  you." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Dumfries 
had  been  a  prominent  enemy  of  Lauder- 
dale at  the  time  of  the  billeting.  He  was 
now  high  in  favor  with  both  Sharp  and 
Burnet.      On   October  24th   Bellenden's 


*  Sheldon  MSS. 

t  Add.   MSS.,  23,  123,  f.  icx).     We  have  anglicized 
Rothes's  spelling,  which  is  truly  marvellouSt 
t  22,  123,  f.  133. 
f  23,  123,  f.  130. 


hatred  breaks  out  in  well-nigh  inarticulate 
French  :*  — 

Mais,  pour  I'achevec,  cat  un  person  que  je 
ne  sorrois  comprander.  Dieu  nous  guard  de 
son  esprit  malign ;  c'il  arrive  james  d'ete  noster 
guard  du  see  (garde  du  S9eau)  je  crein  que  son 
avancement  cosira  de  grand  disorder  ici.  De 
gras  soulage  moi  de  cet  apprehension  car  cela 
me  don  trop  souvent  de  palpitation  de  coeur. 

It  did  not  yet  suit  Lauderdale's  object 
to  assert  himself  violently  and  to  declare 
open  war  upon  Sharp;  but  hostilities  had 
nevertheless  begun,  and  the  secretary's 
adherents  lost  no  opportunity  of  harass- 
ing the  common  enemy.  Sharp's  attempts 
by  all  means  to  weaken  the  reputation  of 
the  Lauderdale  faction  often  laid  him 
open  to  a  counter  attack.  The  following 
letter,  dated  Nov.  6,  from  Kincardine,!  a 
man  of  the  highest  probity  and  ability, 
speaks  for  itself,  as  to  Sharp's  methods, 
as  does  the  latter's  answer  (the  shortest 
letter  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  he  ever 
wrote),  to  his  evasiveness.  We  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  Kincardine's 
complete  and  contemptuous  reply,J  which 
ended  the  "  commerce  "  between  him  and 
"that  notable  person,"  as  Moray  calls 
him. 

The  great  respect  I  beare  your  high  function 
hath  made  me  hitherto  forbeare  showing  yow 
the  just  resentments  I  might  have  had  of  the 
injuries  you  have  been  doing  me  long  ere  I 
was  suspecting  it  of  your  hand ;  but  now  that 
they  are  come  to  that  height  as  to  endeavor 
the  giving  his  Matie  bad  impressions  of  me  I 
thinke  I  may  be  allowed  to  breake  silence. 
For,  since  the  main  designe  of  my  lyfe  has 
been  to  serve  his  Matie  with  zeal  and  faithful- 
nes,  his  displeasur  wold  be  to  me  of  all  things 
in  the  world  the  most  insuportable ;  and  now 
being  toutched  in  this  point  I  hope  I  may  be 
pardoned  to  expostulat  with  a  freedom  beyond 
ordinar.  And  therefor  I  must  tell  your  Grace 
that  of  all  men  I  thought  I  hade  least  reason 
to  exspeckt  that  by  yow  I  should  be  repre- 
sented to  the  King  as  disloyall  or  wanting  that 
due  respect  I  owe  to  any  thing  that  is  his 
Maties  pleasur.  Yow  haue  knoune  me  of  a 
long  tyme  &  with  great  familiarity,  &  yow  have 
knoune  me  in  the  worst  of  tymes  how  freely  I 
hazarded  both  sword  and  gallow  &  the  losse 
of  my  fortune  for  his  Matie,  and  how  that  throu 
the  goodnes  of  God  to  me  I  continued  to  the 
end  with  the  least  staine;  wAen  others  {e.g.. 
Sharp  himself],  did  take  ingadgments  to  the 
usurpers,  were  courting  and  cajoling  Oliver 
Cromwell,  congratulating  Richard,  owning  their 
authority,  and  even  counseling  their  friends  to 
commit  these  villainnies, 

*  23,  123,  f.  212. 
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And  as  your  Grace  has  knoune  my  practice, 
so  I  am  sure  you  know  my  principles  lykewise, 
for  I  never  dissembled  them  from  you.  In  the 
point  of  episcopacy  I  hope  the  declarations  I 
have  made  your  Grace  of  my  judgement  in  it 
has  satisfied  yow,  since  yow  have  diverse  tymes 
told  me  they  hade,  &  your  Grace  may  remem- 
ber that  I  made  advances  ^  wishes  to  yow  for 
episcopacie  when  you  wold  not  allow  it.  Your 
Grace  knows  lykewise  that  I  have  always  been 
a  better  subject  then  to  be  for  a  jure  divino  in 
the  particular  forms  of  church  government ; 
and  therefor,  unlesse  yow  thinke  me  a  foole, 
why  should  you  judge  me  averse  from  any 
forme  his  Matie  ordains?  especially  since  I 
have  professed  to  yow  that  I  thinke  a  wellor- 
dered  episcopacy  the  best  of  governments,  & 
that  I  judge  my  selfe  bound  in  conscience  to 
defend  episcopacie  with  my  lyfe  &  fortune  so 
long  as  his  Matie  &  the  laws  are  for  it,*  and  if 
your  Grace  expect  more  from  any  Scotishman 
I  am  confident  yow  take  wrong  measures. 

And  now,  my  lord,  after  all  the  knowledge 
your  Gr  has  hade  of  me,  and  after  all  the 
proofs  I  have  given  of  my  loyalty  and  at  a 
tyme  when  I  was  expecting  your  recommenda- 
tions according  to  your  promise,  to  accuse  me, 
&  that  no  less  then  to  his  Matie,  upon  so  slight 
an  occasione  as  going  to  a  communion  in  that 
which  I  may  call  my  oune  parish,  I  being 
almost  sole  heritor  of  it  and  patron  of  it,  and 
it  being  nixt  to  that  I  live  in,  where  I  have 
hade  no  occasion  to  receave  these  three  years, 
and  the  communion  haveing  been  according 
to  law,  and  the  minister  neither  under  processe 
nor  sensure,  give  me  leave  to  say  it  does  ill 
become  the  character  yow  beare,  for  our  Sa- 
viour prescribs  a  fair  other  methode  in  case  of 
offences,  &  I  am  sure  your  Gr  knows  that  if  I 
hade  thought  any  offence  wuld  have  been  taken 
at  it  I  had  forborne  it. 

I  thinke  what  I  have  said  of  my  former  car- 
rage,  when  there  was  no  other  incouragement 
to  loyalty  but  that  of  a  good  conscience,  & 
many  temptations  to  the  contrair,  may  be  a 
suffitent  evidence  of  my  present  inclinations, 
especially  haveing  then  no  other  motive  then 
the  duety  of  a  subject  to  his  King.  But  have- 
ing since  these  tymes  hade  opportunities  to 
know  his  Maties  extraordinary  personall  worth, 
&  since  his  Maties  blessed  restauration  haveing 
found  so  many  proofs  of  his  goodnes  to  me 
upon  all  occasions  that  ever  I  hade  to  put  it 
to  the  test  I  thinke  my  self  now  engadged  in  a 
personall  kyndnes  for  Charles  the  Second,  as  I 
am  bound  to  him  by  my  duety  as  my  prince. 
And  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  knows  that  I  am 
still  ready  with  the  old  faithfullnes  to  serve  his 
Matie  with  my  life  &  fortune  against  all  his 
enemies  either  domestique  or  forraine  ;  so  that 
if  vour  Grace  give  any  character  of  me  not 
according  to  this  I  dare  say  yow  know  yow'll 
do  me  wrong,  &  the  great  God  judge  of  it ;  for 
it  is  hard  for  kings  to  shunne  being  abused 
when  those  of  your  station  dare  attempt  it,  & 

*  This  admirably  expresses  the  position  of  the  more 
intelligent  nobility  with  regard  to  church  government. 


it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  justefy  himself 
of  a  thing  he  knows  not  he  is  accused  of.* 

Sharp's  answer  is  as  follows  :  — 

I  have  received  your  large  accusation  wreatin 
in  such  a  strain  &  passion,  that  as  yow  do  not 
desyre  an  answer,  so  my  present  busines  will 
not  allow  me  to  give  it ;  and  therfor  I  shall 
only  say  this,  yow  have  given  under  your  hand 
a  most  unjust  and  causeles  accusation  in  gen- 
eral of  a  very  high  nature  and  consequence 
against  me  who  yow  know  I  have  not  done 
yow  wrong  ;  yow  best  know  upon  what  design 
yow  have  done  it,  when  I  shall  have  notice  of 
the  particulars  of  that  heavy  charge  of  a  per- 
son invested  with  an  office  yow  pretend  to 
bear  respect  unto,  your  Lo  |  may  expect  I  will 
be  concerned  to  vindicat  my  innocency  and 
the  dignity  of  the  place  the  king  &  the  law 
hath  put  me  into,  from  these  audacious  impu- 
tations, which  in  justice  I  suppose  yow  will 
not  refuse  to  make  good,  and  thereby  it  will 
be  made  appear  what  cause  yow  have  to  fix 
upon  these  in  n)y  station  dareing  to  attempt 
the  abusing  of  his  sacred  Maty. 

For  the  events  which  took  place  when 
Rothes  and  Sharp  went  up  in  the  end  of 
1665  to  London,  and  which  ended  in  an- 
other complete  humiliation  for  the  arch- 
bishop, we  must  ao:ain  refer  the  reader  to 
Burnet.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that 
the  breach  which  shortly  took  place  be- 
tween the  commissioner  and  the  primate 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  desire  of 
the  latter,  which  again  Lauderdale  did  not 
oppose,  to  apply  the  money  resulting  from 
fines,  and  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
broken  royalist  families,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  troops,  which,  raised  ostensi- 
bly to  secure  Scotland  against  attacks  by 
the  Dutch,  were  to  be  employed,  under 
Dalyell  and  Drummond,  to  crush  all  re- 
sistance to  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

In  September,  1666,  Bellenden  is  heard 
again:*  "  Le  Primat  est  ancor  a  vostrd 
opposit,  car  il  a  tantd  de  fabriquer  un 
nouvell  dessein,  de  quoi  le  C.  de  Tw.  vous 
an  dira  d'avantage.  Dieu  nous  conserve 
de  la  malignite  de  son  esprit,  car  la  seurtd 
du  Roy  et  de  ces  estats  cerront  fort  en 
danger  sil  avait,  I'execution  de  ces  volun- 
tes."  He  adds  that  Rothes  is  now  en- 
tirely on  Lauderdale's  side.  Rothes  next 
day  t  tells  us  what  the  "  Nouvell  dessin  " 
is  :  — 

To  come  to  the  business,  there  has  been 
very  strange  ways  taken  to  persuade  me  of 
your  indifferency  towards  me,  or  anything  that 
might  concern  me  .  .  .  In  short,  it  is  proposed 
to  me  that  I  should  enter  on  a  strict  friendship 
with  the  Earl  of  Middleton  ;  and  a  number  of 
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strange  professions  there  was ;  but,  not  to 
trouble  you  longer,  I  said  I  had  done  the  Earl 
of  Middleton  no  prejudice,  and  I  had  received 
none  from  him,  and  for  ought  I  knew  I  was  in 
friendship  with  him,  but  for  those  little  private 
ways  I  understood  them  not,  nor  had  never 
practised  them,  nor  never  would. 

The  person  employed  to  negotiate  be- 
tween Middleton  and  Rothes,  in  this  per- 
fectly characteristic  piece  of  diplomacy, 
was  Dumfries;  and  it  appears  that,  when 
the  ne<jotiation  failed,  as  described  in  the 
letter  just  quoted,  Sharp,  untaught  by 
former  failures,  denied  that  he  had  given 
Dumfries  any  commission  to  act;  where- 
upon :  *  — 

II  ariva  un  recontre  autre  I'Archivec  et  le 
C.  Dumfreece,  fort  agreable.  L'Archivec  pro- 
posa  de  tinnier  I'afair  secret  quoi  q'il  fut  desja 
publie  pas  tout  la  vile.  L'autre  repondit 
q'il  y  avait  pu  d'ap.parance  le  fer,  pare  que  la 
method  observer  pour  tinnier  secret  les  Billote, 
quoi  que  commis  a  pu  de  persons,  fut  commu- 
nique, e  envoye  a  la  Cour  avant  que  la  lettre 
du  Parliament  fut  presente  au  Roy ;  ce  que 
pica  l'autre  si  fort  que  james  a  este  person  an 
ci  grand  disordre,  et  il  se  broulia  tant  que  de 
long  tamps  il  ne  se  pouvait  remetre,  ce  que  a 
fait  depui  rire  plusires  de  bon  coure  de  re- 
marquer  sa  confusion  d'esprit,  quoique  vons 
savez  fort  bien  q'il  ne  fut  de  tout  culpable. 

Petty  and  underhand  dealings,  "little  pri- 
vate ways,"  leading  invariably  to  exposure 
and  ridicule,  such  is  the  story  of  Sharp's 
career  from  day  to  day. 

The  struggle  for  the  chancellorship, 
however,  still  went  on.  Lauderdale  was 
anxious  for  the  appointment  of  Tweed- 
dale,  and  Bellenden's  letters  of  Oct.  9, 
and  Nov.  8,  i666,t  press  this  strongly. 
Meantime  Sharp,  by  his  own  later  admis- 
sion to  Tweeddale,  did  his  best,  by  writ- 
ing to  Sheldon, t  to  frustrate  this  scheme. 

Government  by  violence  and  extortion 
led  to  its  natural  result.  The  Covenant- 
ers rose,  prematurely,  and  indeed  almost 
without  design.  On  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1666,  Dalzell  caught  them  at  Pent- 
land. §  Two  days  after  the  rout  which 
followed,  Bellenden  wrote  :  ||  — 

Pour  I'amour  de  Dieu  livre  nous  de  cet 
maheureus  et  mal  intentione  person  ;  tache  de 
boneur  d'establier  nostre  estat,  ce  que  vous  ne 
feres  james  tant  ce  que  le  Primat  continu  de 
presider  au  counsel.  Pardone  moy  de  vous 
escrir  ci  souvent,  touchant  cet  person  car  vous 
ne  sores  estre  passe  precautione  de  lui.  L'a- 
nimositie  contre  le  C.  d'Argyl  et  fort  racine 

*  Bellenden  to  Lauderdale,  23,  125,  f.  147. 
t  23,  125,  ff.  120,  138. 
t  July  23,  1667. 
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dans  I'esprit  de  plusiers  de  counsel,  raes  tachcs 
de  le  metre  dans  le  contians  de  Roy,  car  el  a 
de  I'esprit,  de  grand  pouvoer,  et  fort  intentione 
pour  la  service  de  sa  Majeste,  mes  opprime 
par  le  grand  fourb  le  Primat. 

And  in  a  second  letter  written  on  the  same 
day,  he  warns  Lauderdale  to  secure  the 
friendship  with  Rothes,  otherwise  he  fears 
that  his  ruin  and  that  of  his  friends  will 
follow.  On  December  i,  he  becomes  still 
more  vigorous:*  — 

N'esti  point  d'apparance  encor  que  nous 
puicions  estre  livre  de  celusi  que  a  usurpe  la 
direction  des  affaires  publique;  asseurement 
ce  n'est  pas  I'interet  du  Roy  de  le  continuer  an 
cet  dignite,  et  je  creins  fort  que  sa  continuation 
an  cet  employ  produira  moves  effet  an  pu  de 
temps,  car  I'animosite  universel  et  incroyable- 
ment  grand  contre  lui :  sulage  mon  esprit  au 
plus  tot  par  la  bon  nouvel  de  cet  changement ; 
car  le  fardau  d'un  Prester  et  trop  pisant  pour 
mais  epoles. 

How  vividly,  in  this  last  clause,  Bellen- 
den expresses  the  attitude  of  all  aristoc- 
racies in  the  face  of  a  powerful  and  cen- 
sorious Church  :  how  it  contains  in  itself 
the  history  of  the  struggles  which  began 
with  the  advent  of  Knox,  and  lasted 
throughout  a  century! 

On  December  ii,  Bellenden  relates  the 
attempt  which  Sharp  made  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  exchequer,  and  so 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  military  com- 
manders for  the  Church  :  f  — 

It  is  my  great  misfortune  to  be  mistrusted 
and  disesteemed  by  my  Lord  Primat  .  .  .  After 
the  defeats  of  the  Rebells,  I  moved  in  counsel 
that  their  goods  and  estates  might  be  secured 
for  the  King's  use;  this  I  did  ...  to  prevent 
any  mistake  that  might  occur  by  proposals 
from  interested  persons,  to  persuade  the  con- 
discendencie  of  counsell  in  favours  of  such 
persons  as  should  be  nominal.  Next  night, 
the  counsell  sitting.  His  Grace  did  propose 
that  Generall  Dalyell  might  secure  these  goods 
and  estates  for  the  King's  use.  I  told  that 
things  of  that  nature  were  to  be  regulat  by 
direction  from  Exchequer,  and  that  if  we 
should  find  a  necessitie  to  demand  safeguards 
for  the  further  securing  of  them,  I  made  no 
doubt  but  the  Generall  would  franklie  goe 
along  with  the  good  of  Her  Ma'ie's.  interest 
.  .  .  Late  passages  betwixt  them  being  con- 
sidered, it  appeared  evidentlie  that  His  Grace 
resolved  to  wash  the  Generall's  mouth  with 
Church  holie-water.  ...  I  am  informed  from 
a  very  sure  hand  that  he  hath  quyte  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Gen. Drummond  his  pretension  or  in- 
terest in  the  abbacie  of  Inch-chafre.  The 
scope  of  these  designs  are  soon  understood, 
and  sure  I  am  that  none  of  these  pedanticall 
wyles  hath  gained  him  the  least  interest  with 
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any  of  these  persons  ;  he  is  too  well  known  here 
to  be  trusted.  What  esteeme  he  hath  at  Court 
I  know  not,  but  does  conceive  it  fit  that  his 
Majestie  may  be  tymelie  informed  how  unac- 
ceptable a  person  he  will  be  to  fill  the  roume 
of  Chancellor,  besydes  his  incapacity  for  it. 

Bellenden  then  oroes  on  to  describe  the 
archbishop's  carriage  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion,  when,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
was,  through  the  absence  of  Rothes,  re- 
sponsible for  the  government. 

Le  jour  que  les  Rebels  ce  sont  montre  proch 
de  cet  ville,  il  estait  dans  la  plu  grand  confu- 
sion du  monde,  tantot  voulan  ce  retirer  ches 
luy,  tantot  a  Berwick,  tantot  ce  casher  dans  un 
coign  prive,  q'il  ne  ce  pu  pa  dire  la  confusion 
et  timidite  de  son  esprit. 

But  here  we  must  add  the  testimony  of 
a  more  friendly  witness  :  — 

My  Lord  St.  Andrews  [says  Alexander  Bur- 
net]* hath  given  a  very  extraordinary  proofe 
both  of  his  prudence  and  resolution  in  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  the  counsell,  as  your  Gr. 
would  heare  from  others  if  they  were  as  for- 
ward to  represent  our  good  services  as  they 
are  to  discover  and  rip  up  our  infirmities. 

We  are  bound  to  notice,  however,  that, 
of  these  conflicting  accounts,  Bellenden's 
is  supported  by  Burnet  the  historian. 

It  was  in  the  Convention  of  the  Estates 
which  met  on  January  8,  1667,  that  Sharp 
received  his  first  public  and  official  rebuff. 
It  was  pointed  out  at  court  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  carried  on  hitherto  in 
accordance  with  his  proposals,  and  that 
these  proposals  had  led  to  intense  discon- 
tent, culminating  in  armed  rebellion.  In 
the  former  Convention  he  had  been  presi- 
dent; Hamilton  was,  however,  now  sub- 
stituted for  him,  and  he  himself  was 
ordered  to  stay  in  his  diocese.  This,  the 
first  crack  of  the  whip,  brought  him  to 
heel  at  once.  Rothes  writes  as  follows  to 
Lauderdale  on  the  day  that  the  Conven- 
tion met,  and  his  letter  throws  additional 
light  upon  a  matter  previously  mentioned. f 

The  King's  choice  of  Duke  Hamilton,  presi- 
dent, is  as  well  known  through  the  town  as  if 
they  had  seen  it ;  so  when  I  am  asked  I  put  it 
off  with  answering  the  King  may  name  who  he 
shall  judge  most  fit,  but  it  makes  such  work 
here  as  never  was,  nothing  being  the  common 
discourse  but  that,  and  every  person's  conjec- 
ture upon  it.  Now  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  you  concerning  my  Lord  St.  Andrews,  for 
he  has  been  with  me,  and  I,  hating  to  dis- 
semble, told  him  plainly  that  I  had  told  the 
King  what  he  said  to  me  relating  to  you,  and 
that  he   proposed  it   to  me  as   coming  from 

*  Burnet  to  Sheldon,    1666,   December  8.     Sheldon 
MSB. 
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Dumfries,  but  that  my  Lord  Dumfries  had  de- 
clared to  me  upon  his  salvation,  that  his  Grace 
proposed,  it  to  him  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  it,  so  said  that  certainly  it  was  not  fit  for  me 
to  counsell  such  a  thing  from  so  gracious  a 
master  as  I  have  :  he  is,  in  short,  strangely  cast 
down,  yaey,  lower  than  the  dust. 

That  he  had  done  what  he  could  to 
create  bad  blood  between  the  two  is  again 
asserted  by  Rothes,  on  January  19th.* 

On  the  l6th,  Sharp,  completely  cowed 
for  the  time,  tried,  through  his  brother 
William,  to  make  his  peace  with  Lauder- 
dale.f 

After  speaking  freelie  &  at  lenth  with  Shel- 
don here,  I  find  him  under  verie  great  pressur 
that  upon  representations  which  upon  the 
greatest  perrill  he  assuredlie  undertakes  to 
make  appear  to  be  groundles,  he  should  be 
under  the  change  of  his  master's  favour  &  want 
of  yours,  and  positivlie  disavowes  any  tamper- 
ing with  him  or  any  for  him  (Middleton)  who 
is  father-in-law  to  him  who  got  the  ship  with 
the  gold  and  money  (Morton),  &  were  he  ad- 
mitted to  demonstrat  this,  &  that  no  message 
wes  sent  or  received  neither  proposition  made, 
if  it  did  not  appear  how  causleslie  in  this  he 
hes  been  injured,  of  consent  he  will  be  content 
to  lye  under  the  loss  of  what  is  dearer  to  him 
then  his  life.  It  is  grievous  to  him  that  the 
great  man  here  should  say  he  dare  not  come  to 
you,  I  find  all  the  incliyiations  I  can  desyre 
that  you  command  the  terms  for  what  is  past  <Sr» 
to  co?ne,  which  upon  the  word  of  a  Bp.  he  will 
inviolable  keep,  2ind  the  little  man's  restoration 
will  not  be  with  more  constant  &  true  thank- 
fulnes  &  assured  confidence  resented.  Were 
he  with  you  he  could  make  it  appear  that  what 
hes  been  sayed  to  you  &  others  wes  upon  an- 
other design  then  hes  been  told  you,  &  upon 
the  perrill  of  all  will  justifie  his  innocence  as 
to  you.  This  I  hint  not  from  any  design  he 
hes  of  coming  to  you  upon  any  other  accompt 
then  the  demonstrating  the  truth  of  this  & 
then  leaving  himself  to  righteous  judgment, 
which  he  will  not  doubt  of  in  the  least  from 
you.  I  cannot  in  this  way  mention  all  the 
particulars  in  this,  hot  am  assured  that  if  you 
heard  all,  the  work  for  all  the  future  should  be 
easie  &  firm,  &  if  so  you  please  any  hint  to  me 
shall  be  managed  as  you  order. 

The  secretary,  however,  while  apparent- 
ly returning  a  favorable  answer  in  general 
terms,  was  now  strong  enough  to  insist 
that  any  reconciliation  should  be  only  on 
the  condition  that  Sharp  was  willing  to 
make  himself  generally  useful.  He  had 
determined  to  break  up  entirely  the 
Church  military  ring,  led  by  Rothes,  Ham- 
ilton, Dalyell,  Drummond,  and  Alexander 
Burnet,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
diminution  of  his  own  power,  and  the  ex- 
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cesses  of  which  were  responsible  for  the 
disorder  in  the  country  ;  to  compel  Rothes 
to  give  up  the  commissionership ;  and  to 
inaugurate  a  policy  of  conciliation.  In 
June,  1667,  he  sent  down  Robert  Moray 
to  prepare  the  way,  and  to  send  him  a  de- 
tailed account  of  parties  and  individuals, 
and  of  the  general  state  of  the  country. 
To  secure  the  co-operation  of  Sharp  by 
threats  and  cajolery  skilfully  intermingled, 
was  at  once  the  business  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  Tweeddale  and  Moray. 

Much  [writes  the  former,  on  June  2nd]* 
will  depend  on  the  Primate  when  he  comes, 
who  still  hath  the  absolute  rule  of  the  clergy, 
being  esteemed  by  them  the  wiser  man.  .  .  . 
I  am  told  by  his  greatest  confidants  that  for 
this  12  months  he  has  complained  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  commissioner,  and  that  nothing 
will  prevail  with  him  to  desireit  longer. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Moray,  on  July  i :  — 

He  acquiesces  in  the  King's  pleasure,  and  is 
much  more  disposed  to  expect  good  to  the 
Church  from  sot)er  and  virtuous  persons.  He 
inveighs  against  keeping  up  of  forces  upon  an 
ecclesiastical  account,  and  thinks  Bishops' 
should  rather  quit  their  gowns  than  oblige  the 
King  to  keep  up  forces  to  maintain  them.  .  .  . 
He  cryes  out  upon  the  quartering  of  localities  ; 
and,  if  it  were  not  for  our  warres  with  our 
neighbors,  would  be  for  no  force. 

We  regard  these  passages  as  worthy  of 
quotation,  if  only  to  be  compared  with 
Sharp's  letter  to  Sheldon  in  the  Novem- 
ber preceding:  f  — 

Let  me  beseech  your  Grace  that  his  Sacred 
Maty  may  beleeve  that  this  pernicious  party 
are  implacable  adversaries  to  his  authority, 
and  are  not  to  be  gained  by  lenity  and  forbear- 
ance;  if  this  opportunity  be  not  improven  for 
destroying  this  interest,  there  is  no  quyet  nor 
peace  to  be  expected  here.  His  Majesty  will 
be  abused  if  the  peace  of  Church  or  State  be  served 
here  by  any  mean  but  force. 

Whenever  Sharp  was  obliged  to  eat 
dirt,  and  it  was  very  often,  he  ate  it  by 
handfulls. 

On  July  6,  Tweeddale  reports  to  Lau- 
derdale X  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
Sharp  may  be  useful,  and  asks  for  liberty 
to  deal  with  him  as  he  sees  best.  On  the 
23rd  he  sends  the  following  amusing  ac- 
count of  a  perfect  debauch  of  recanta- 
tion:  §  — 

I  was  this  afternoon  with  my  Lord  Pr.  and 
could  not  give  a  stop  to  the  current  of  my  own 
ingenuity  till  I  shew  him  what  you  had  wrote. 
After  he  read  it  he  expressed  so  great  satis- 
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faction  therewith,  as  in  speaking  his  eyes  stood 
a  bak  watter,  and  then  he  repeated  all  had 
been  said  to  him  of  you,  and  reflected  upon  all 
the  kindness  and  faivours  he  had  receaved 
from  you,  and  that  the  first  time  he  appre- 
hended you  were  displeased  with  him  was  upon 
my  account  for  a  caus  I  am  sure  you  never 
was,  nor  should  you  never  have  been  dis- 
pleased, and  confessed  he  had  wrote  to  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  to  obstruct  my  advance- 
ment to  the  then  vaccant  place,  .  .  .  and  that 
he  was  persuadid  you  and  your  friends  would 
doe  mor  for  the  settlement  of  the  Church  than 
thos  they  had  trusted  more.  He  said  ther 
would  now  be  great  undertakings  to  introduce 
the  English  liturgy,  and  perfit  an  uniformity, 
that  an  army  might  be  continued  for  that  end. 
Saw  no  need  of  more  troops  —  nor  did  he  think 
his  order  should  be  kept  up  by  force.  He  told 
me  a  journey  was  intendid  with  great  confi- 
dence to  overturn  all  indeavours  of  settlement 
upon  old  foundations  in  sober  men's  hands  as 
he  was  pleased  to  call  them,  but  did  assure  me 
the  clergy,  notwithstanding  all  indeavours  to 
the  contrary,  were  well  satisfyed,  and  did 
heartily  close  and  acquiesce  to  what  was  doun 
and  wold  firmly  so  continew. 

Four  days  later  we  find  Sharp  appealing 
in  person  to  the  masterful  secretary.*  He 
crouches  at  Lauderdale's  feet  in  gratitude 
that  he  has  been  spared  the  disgrace  of 
removal  from  his  see,  which  he  understood 
had  been  intended,  asserting  that  "no 
affliction  ever  befell  me  which  hath  been 
so  grievous  as  to  find  I  had  fallen  under 
your  displeasure  ;  "  he  rejects  with  loath- 
ing "these  imputations  of  ingratitude  and 
unworthinesss,  wh.ich  are  odious  in  one 
of  my  station  in  the  Church,  and  would  be 
more  bitter  to  me  than  death,  did  my  heart 
accuse  me  of  those  injuries  done  to  your 
Lo :  which  have  been  charged  upon 
me;"  he  once  more  denies  his  "tamper- 
ing with  Dumfries  either  as  first  mover, 
consenter,  or  abettor,"  adding,  "  I  think  I 
should  not  be  judged  so  foolish  and  un- 
wary as  to  have  entered  into  a  plot  with 
the  E.  of  Dumfries  in  a  matter  of  that 
concern,  for  your  Lop-  knows  that  his 
tongue  is  not  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases 
judged  to  be  slander;"  professes  that 
Lauderdale's  good  opinion  and  friendship 
shall  be  preserved  on  his  part  "  with  in- 
violable fidelity  and  devotion  for  your 
service  ;  "  and  finishes  a  wordy  rigmarole 
of  fawning  apology  by  expressing  his  be- 
lief in  Lauderdale's  desire  to  do  all  in  his 
power  for  the  Church. 

Lauderdale  evidently,  on  receipt  of  the 
letter,  wrote  to  Moray  and  Tweeddale  for 
their  opinion,  and  on  August  8,  Moray 
sends  it  thus  ;  f  — 
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I  agree  with  S.  S-  [pseudonym  for  Tweed- 
dale]  in  desiring  you  to  deal  gently  with  the 
**  Auteur  des  belles  lettres."  Certainly  you  are 
not  to  learn  to  know  him.  You  told  me  for- 
merly you  had  said  upon  an  occasion^c'M  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  a  knave  as  well  as  attother. 
And  I  think  since  you  see  his  cap  stands  even 
enough  and  that  he  is  otherwise  detache  and 
may  certainly  be  made  good  use  of,  it  should 
now  be  done.  Our  way  with  him  is  frank 
enough  but  not  intimate,  and  he  cries  up  sober 
people  ;  and  he  being  sufficiently  [word  illegi- 
ble] is  much  more  calme  and  tractable  than 
could  well  have  been  expected.  To  this  add 
that  his  companion  being  vehement,  and  not 
drawing  as  hee  does,  he  is  the  man  apt  to  under- 
stand gentle  and  discreet  things.  Therfor  I 
would  fain  have  you  to  pass  over  atty  foolish  or 
false  thing  was  in  his  letter  in  such  a  way  as  he 
may  not  by  your  suffering  of  him  suspect  our 
ingenuity  when  we  use  him  with  a  fair  and 
civil  freedom  that  looks  not  back  nor  quarrells, 
knowing  as  he  does  you  and  wee  are  not  sev- 
eral things. 

Was  ever  archbishop  thus  written  of  ? 

On  the  following  day  Tweeddale  writes 
to  the  same  effect,  and  adds  :  *  — 

In  fyne,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  been  most 
useful  at  this  tyme,  and  without  his  presence 
the  inferior  clergy  had  flown  out  to  imperti- 
nences ;  and  though  the  Archbishop  (of  Glas- 
gow) be  high  and  seem  to  crow  over  him,  ap- 
prehending himself  better  stated  at  Court,  yet 
the  other  rules  the  Church  absolutely  here. 
.  ,  .  Again,  I  pray  you  give  him  no  discour- 
agement, and  be  assured  we  shall  keep  to  the 
rules  which  Mr.  R.  writes  of  with  him  ;  but  if 
you  keep  at  [word  illegible]  all  is  to  no  pur- 
pose we  doe,  nor  will  he  think  himself  secure 
and  safe  say  what  we  will. 

Once  more  Moray  writes  on  this  point 
to  Lauderdale  :  f  — 

The  short  is,  I  think  it  not  amiss  you  keep 
so  cold  with  him  that  he  may  not  swell  again. 
But  it  is  certainly  fit  we  have  a  frankness  with 
him  that  may  make  him  useful  as  indeed  he  is. 
.  .  .  For  he  is  already  more  for  softness  and 
lenity  than  we,  and  holds  the  balance  even, 
else  his  next  neighbor,  who  is  yet  more  unwise 
than  him,  would  preponderate. 

Following  this  advice,  Lauderdale,  on 
September  2,  wrote  a  letter  which  hit  the 
just  mean  between  rebuke  and  concilia- 
tion, and  which  redoubled  Sharp's  new- 
born zeal,  in  his  service. J  So  much  so, 
indeed,  that  he  was  one  day  unpleasantly 
startled  by  Dalyell's  saluting  him  with, 
"  Whensoever  the  bishops  are  stoned,  you 
deserve  to  be  the  first."     We  quote  Lau- 
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derdale's  reply  as  an  admirable  instance 
of  his  strong  style  :*  — 

May  it  please  your  Gr. 

I  did  receave  yors  of  the  27th  July,  and  al- 
thogh  I  may  truely  plead  the  multude  of  pub- 
lick  busines  as  the  reason  of  my  slow  answer, 
yet  I  must  with  the  old  freedome  tell  your  Gr, 
yor  owne  letter  did  in  a  great  measure  occasion 
it,  for  should  I  exactly  answer  it,  I  behoved  to 
make  it  appeare  that  yor  jealousies  of  me 
were  groundles,  and  that  no  action  of  mine 
gave  yow  any  ground  for  the  expression  yow 
used  of  me  to  the  King  more  then  once,  to 
myself  and  to  others  upon  severall  occasions. 
I  behoved  to  have  clered  that  yow  could  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  termes  we  parted  on,  and 
indevored  to  demonstrat.  That  I  was  ferre 
from  being  the  cause  of  the  distance  we  have 
been  at.  But  upon  second  and  better  thoghts  I 
choose  rather  to  leave  that  to  discowrse,  when 
it  pleases  God  we  shall  meet,  where  I  hope  to 
cleir  myself,  if  any  of  that  stik  with  yow,  and 
to  come  to  that  which  I  hope  was  the  inten- 
tion of  yr  letter,  even  a  good  understanding  in 
the  future,  that  bygones  may  be  bygones  and 
faire  play  in  time  to  come.  Yow  may  indeed 
be  assured  (as  yow  profess  yow  are)  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  professed  kindenes  and  concern- 
ment for  the  Ecclesiacstick  Government  as 
now  setled.  I  hav  noe  end  but  the  King's 
service,  his  honor  and  greatnes  and  the  peace 
of  the  Church  and  Kingdome  with  the  main- 
tenance of  Episcopall  government,  and  by  the 
Grace  of  God  my  actions  shall  constantly  be 
directed  to  those  ends.  In  my  prosecution 
of  them  I  expect  yor  friendship  —  I  expect 
yor  concurrence,  and  that  yow  will  no  more 
suffer  grundles  jealousies  nor  clatters  to  draw 
yow  off  till  first  yow  have  freely  told  me  and 
found  I  cannot  cleir  myself,  then  I  am  sure  we 
shall  continue  good  friends,  and  yow  shall 
finde  me  very  constantly, 

My  Lord, 
Yor  Grs  most  humble  Servant, 

LAUDERDALE. 

The  following  incident  contains  a  typi- 
cal instance  of  the  constant  evasion  to 
which  Sharp's  new  allegiance  compelled 
him  to  have  recourse.  On  vSeptember  23, 
1667,  Alexander  Burnet  wrote  to  Shel- 
don f  to  tell  him  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
bishops,  which  he  had  after  great  pressure 
induced  Sharp  to  summon,  he  had  urged 
that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Sheldon 
in  the  name  of  all  present,  expressing  in 
strong  terms  their  sense  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  the  concilia- 
tion policy  of  Lauderdale  and  his  friends, 
and  their  earnest  hope  that  this  policy 
might  be  stopped.  This,  as  may  well  be 
imagined,  did  not  in  the  least  suit  Sharp's 
present  course ;   and   Burnet  goes  on  to 
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say  that,  to  frustrate  his  objects,  Sharp 
moved  that  a  letter  should  also  be  written 
to  Lauderdale  himself;  that  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Sharp  should  draft  the  letter 
to  the  secretary,  and  that  that  to  Sheldon 
should  be  left  to  him,  but  that  when  Sharp 
told  him  that  he  might  not  use  his  accus- 
tomed freedom,  and  that  what  he  had 
said  in  his  former  letter  had  very  greatly 
displeased  Lauderdale  and  his  friends,  he 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  Burnet's  account;  he  at  least  never 
swerves  from  his  high  Anglican  views. 
Sharp,  however,  on  November  2,  gives 
another  and  a  very  different  account. 
After  describing  to  Sheldon,  as  if  it  were 
the  result  of  his  own  independent  view  of 
affairs,  that  he  is  beginning  to  think  that 
the  violence  of  others  in  former  years  has 
been  a  mistaken  policy,  he  proceeds  to 
praise  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  the 
Church  of  Lauderdale  and  Moray;  men- 
tions lightly  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
bishops  it  was  judged  fitting  to  write  a 
letter  to  Lauderdale  expressing  this,  and 
only  at  the  very  end  of  the  letter,  and 
incidentally  as  it  were,  refers  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  been  moved  to  write  also  to 
Sheldon  himself,  as  though  this  had  been 
the  second  thought ;  nor  does  he  hint  at 
the  causes  of  that  motion.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  bishops'  letter  to 
Lauderdale,  since  it  was  drafted  by 
Sharp,  is  in  a  similar  tone:  it  says  noth- 
ing whatever  about  the  alarm  which 
prompted  Burnet's  motion,  and  is  con- 
cerned entirely  with  the  expression  of 
their  belief  in  Lauderdale's  virtues,  and 
in  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  their  order. 
The  trick  was  undoubtedly  a  clever  one, 
and  its  smartness  was  fully  appreciated 
by  Robert  Moray,  who,  on  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, writes  of  it  thus:*  "Though 
S.  S.  and  I  laughed  till  we  was  weary  at 
the  letter  of  the  bishops  that  was  sent 
you,  yet  you  may  pick  out  of  it  some  pas- 
sages that  may  sway  you  to  comply  with 
the  advice  1  give.  But  in  sum  you  will 
soon  observe,  as  we  have  done,  what  a 
silly  company  of  people  they  are,  and  how 
useful  one  of  them  is  in  managing  the 
resty  Tweeddale,  too,  on  the  8th  Octo- 
ber,! advises  Lauderdale  to  let  Sharp 
have  a  letter  of  thanks  all  to  himself,  for 
nothing  will  please  him  more.  On  the 
9th, J  Sharp  at  council  "employed  one  of 
his  handsome  discourses  upon  the  king's 
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constant  and  high  regard  to  Church  mat- 
ters, and  the  hearty  concurrence  of  those 
his  Maty  employes  in  what  conduces  to 
the  Church's  good  ;  "  and  on  October  22, 
Argyll  wrote  to  Lauderdale  :  *  "  And  now, 
my  Lord,  assist  him  handsomely  from 
under  the  cloudy  that  every  way  he  may 
be  more  useful.  I  beliei>e  he  has  gotten 
the  second  sight  thro24gh  experiejice^  and 
ftot  for  nought.''^  On  November  7,  Mo- 
ray writes  again  to  Lauderdale:  f  — 

Let  me  now  tell  you  that  there  is  one  thing 
to  be  done  to  our  Primate  that  would  set  him 
up  and  fix  him  forever.  .  .  .  The  thing  I  mean 
is  that  the  King  would  write  two  lines  to  him 
with  his  own  hand.  The  subject  may  be  his 
M's.  being  well  pleased  with  his  deportments 
on  what  relates  to  affairs  here,  and  his  going 
so  cheerfully  along  with  his  known  pleasure, 
and  the  persons  whom  he  trusts.  This  would 
raise  his  heart,  which  I  see  is  bemisted  and 
lodged  in  his  hose,  as  thinking  hiinself  still  tender 
a  cloud ;  and  then  it  woidd  most  infallibly  rivet 
him  to  you.  ...  If  the  King  relish  this,  I 
think  it  will  be  of  great  use,  and,  if  it  be  done, 
I  will  let  it  surprize  him. 

On  December  loth,  while  still  giving 
the  same  advice,  since  the  sending  of  the 
letter  will  "  render  him  more  useful  than 
any  other  of  his  coat  hereaway  can  be," 
Moray  declares  :J:  that  it  is  scarcely 
needed,  as  he  could  not  possibly  be  more 
"  fixt  "  than  he  is  :  he  had,  indeed,  already 
given  an  earnest  of  his  good-will,  by  be- 
traying to  Moray  all  he  knew  of  Rothes's 
former  conduct  and  designs. 

Argyll,  on  the  12th,  puts  it  still  more 
strongly  :§  — 

The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  parted  from  this 
yesterday;  he  was  pleased  to  give  me  a  visit 
that  morning  he  parted.  I  found  him  full  of 
jealousies  and  fears,  and  discontented  to  that 
height  as  made  him  expresse  a  willingnesse 
to  part  with  his  employment.  My  Lord  St. 
[Andrews]  to  my  apprehension,  was  never 
more  contented  than  at  present,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  Sir  Robert  hath  taken  him  down 
and  made  him  up  again,  and  now  he  has  so  fixt 
his  gripe  on  your  Lo  \  ,  as  that  I  think  it  will 
not  easily  be  got  loosed. 

Charles,  at  Lauderdale's  request,  wrote 
the  "two  lines  with  his  own  hand,"  which 
Moray  had  suggested;  and  Sharp  simply 
grovels  in  fawning  recognition,  like  a 
whipped  cur  to  whom  some  broken  victual 
has  been  carelessly  flung.  His  letter  to 
Lauderdale,   on    January    18,    1668, ||    de- 
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serves  almost  entire  insertion,  as  it  is 
couched  in  his  finest  and  most  character- 
istic vein. 

The  Earl  of  Tweeddale  having  come  to 
town,  was  pleased  that  night  to  give  me  the 
honour  of  a  visit,  and  to  present  me  with  two 
letters  from  the  King,  and  one  from  my  Lord 
of  Canterbury.  After  reading  of  them,  I  must 
confesse  the  intimation  given  by  your  Lo  | 
was  made  good  to  the  full ;  my  expectations 
had  exceeded  all  measure,  had  I  not  been 
highly  satisfied.  I  could  desire  no  more  for 
the  Church  at  this  tyme,  and  for  myself  his 
Maties  hand  with  the  diamond  seal  was  to  me 
as  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Where  obli- 
gations swell  so  high  as  to  overflow  all  returns 
of  gratitude,  the  expression  must  fall  short  of 
the  sense  :  I  find,  indeed,  I  have  to  do  with 
persons  of  honor  and  conscience  who  have  said 
little  but  done  much.  I  may  know  now  how 
to  make  estimates ;  your  Lo  |  has  not  dealt 
with  me  by  halves ;  by  you  I  am  restored  to 
the  good  opinion  of  my  most  gracious  master, 
which  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  lyfe  ;  I  believe 
I  am  redintegrated  to  your  Lp's  favour,  the 
ecclipsing  of  which  has  iDeen  as  bitter  to  me  as 
death :  what  more  can  be  done  to  give  me  a 
title  to  call  myself  to  all  the  world  wholly, 
your  Lo  |  's,  so  that  if  there  be  any  reserve,  or 
any  corner  in  my  heart  which  by  accidents  of 
tyme  can  be  dispossessed  of  sincere  zeal  for 
your  service,  I  think  the  railings  of  "Naph- 
thali  "  shall  justly  fall  upon  me.  ...  I  have 
communicated  the  King's  public  letter  to  3 
Bishops  and  some  ministers  here :  they  think 
they  have  cause  to  bless  and  pray  for  the  King 
and  for  your  L'p  ;  and  now  to  be  out  of  fear 
that  in  the  late  transactions  I  had  done  dis- 
service to  the  Church ;  God  hath  tended  me  in 
many  times  since  I  entered  upon  this  office, 
but  never  so  as  in  this,  and  though  I  had  mis- 
carryed,  yet  such  has  been  your  noble  care  of 
me,  as  under  the  King's  hand  to  send  me  more 
than  a  remission,  if  my  carriage  should  meet 
with  a  public  challenge.  .  .  .  They,  the  Bish- 
ops, may  see  that  you  have  shown  yourself  to 
bean  able  statesman  and  faithful  minister  to 
the  crown ;  that  you  have  no  less  generous 
ends  than  dexterous  disposing  of  your  actions 
towards  those  ends  :  when  the  true  arts  and 
grounds  of  government  with  the  felicity  of 
prudent  and  steady  managery  meet  in  the 
King's  chief  ministers,  no  greater  encourage- 
ment for  Churchmen  to  pray  hopefully.  .  .  . 
As  to  what  I  have  heard  is  ordered  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Thesaurary  in 
reference  to  me,  I  shall  not  pay  my  thanks,  but 
say  that  as  to  advantage  of  that  nature  I  in- 
tendit  to  seek  nothing  in  your  favour  but  your 
favour  itself,  so,  whatever  hath  of  your  own 
accord  been  done,  I  owe  it  to  your  goodness, 
and  pryde  it  most  because  it  flows  from  that 
spring,  and  thus  conclud  with  my  blessing  and 
prayers  for  your  Lo  |  ,  my  noble  Lady,  my 
Lord  Yester,  and  my  Lady  with  the  little  man. 

Within    six  months  of   these   outpour- 
ings, which    must   have  excited    Lauder- 


dale's mirth  to  the  full,  we  find  him  again 
in  spleen  and  insubordination.  The  oc- 
casion, was  Tweeddale's  proposal  that,  in 
pursuance  of  the  conciliation  policy,  cer- 
tain "  outed  "  ministers,  of  whom  George 
Hutcheson  was  the  principal,  should  be 
permitted  by  the  Privy  Council,  without 
reference  to  the  archbishops,  to  preach 
in  vacant  parishes.  Sharp  was,  as  usual, 
not  quite  clear  as  to  his  course  regarding 
this  grave  attack  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  On  May  7th  we  hear  from 
Tweeddale*  that  "the  other,  that  has  the 
oversight  of  all,  is  so  unfixed,  and  takes 
such  qualms  as  nothing  can  be  done  by 
him."  On  the  26th  again, f  he  is  "com- 
plaining, not  helping."  A  job,  however, 
was  found  for  him  which  suited  his  pecul- 
iar genius  precisely,  and  which  at  once 
restored  him  to  complacency.  Hamilton, 
who  was  in  cordial  alliance  with  Burnet, 
and  who  was  perhaps  the  worst  robber  of 
the  band,  was  opposing  conciliation,  and, 
in  addition  to  treatment  of  another  kind, 
Sharp  was  employed  to  convert  him.  The 
confidence  placed  in  him  was  fully  justi- 
fied. By  June  9th  Hamilton  was  •'  better 
inclined;"  J  during  the  following  weeks 
the  improvement  steadily  continued,  and 
by  July  21  he  was  "a  tame  duke,"  §  and 
in  cordial  support  of  the  new  departure. 
On  the  i8th  June  ||  Tweeddale  writes: 
"  The  Archbishop  is  highly  pleased  with 
gaining  my  Lord  Duke,  and  with  all  -that 
is  done,  that  he  will  deny  nothing  I  de- 
sire him.  Mr.  Douglas  was  with  me  2 
hours  yesternight,  the  Archbishop  will 
deny  me  nothing  concerning  him,  and  I 
am  now  about  getting  a  blank  presenta- 
tion to  a  kirk  in  Fife  for  him." 

Only  a  week  later,  and  Sharp  was  again 
irritating  his  masters  by  his  unreliable- 
ness.  On  the  25th  of  June  ^  Tweeddale 
says  :  "  Mr.  Douglas  was  with  me  yester- 
night, and  is  fairly  advanced  towards  ac- 
ceptance;  but  this  morning  my  Lord  St. 
Andrews  giving  me  a  visit  is  like  to Jiee 
off  and  wander  in  his  resolution  according 
to  his  custom;  "  and  he  adds,  on  the  30th, 
"the  plan  sticks  now  at  the  Archbishop, 
who  begins  again  to  waver.  The  Provost 
tells  me  he  will  never  be  at  quyet  till  he 
see  you  to  put  matters  right  between  you 
face  to  face,  and,  by  your  help,  with  the 
king." 

On  July  loth  the  first  attempt  was  made 
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upon  Sharp's  life ;  the  following  short 
note  by  Tweeddale  is  all  that  we  hear  of 
his  carriage:  "All  imaginable  industry  is 
used,  and  pains  taken  to  discover  it;  yet 
the  Archbishop  whines  still,  and  speaks 
still  of  overturning  and  revolution."  * 

Sharp  now  urged  his  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  court  to  ratify  his  peace 
with  Lauderdale.  Tweeddale  writes  of 
the  proposed  visit  as  he  might  of  that  of 
a  troublesome  child;  he  advises  Lauder- 
dale to  let  Sharp  do  as  he  wishes,  since 
the  bishop  will  take  it  as  a  favor  to  their 
order,  and  since  he  has  promised  "to  be- 
have extraordinar  well."  f  From  a  letter 
of  the  30th  we  find  that  Lauderdale  made 
no  objection,  for  "  My  Lord  St.  A.  is  very 
well  pleased  that  you  are  content  he 
came ; "  t  but  at  the  same  time  Sharp 
complains  that  he  has  received  no  official 
call,  so  that  he  cannot  charge  his  travel- 
ling expenses.  "It  is  lik,"  adds  Tweed- 
dale,  "  he  will  be  as  well  natured  as  you 
desir,  but  it  wer  too  soon  for  me  to  speek 
of."  A  fortnight  later,  however,  on  Au- 
gust 15th,  he  deems  it  necessary  to  add  a 
caution  :  §  "  Take  need  he  be  not  trouble- 
some ;  for  his  working  head  will  be  find- 
ing out  devices  to  screw  things  up."  And 
on  the  19th,  when  Tweeddale  again  || 
sounded  him  on  the  "outed  ministers," 
Sharp  found  that  he  had  "  no  stomach  to 
their  coming  in." 

Sharp  went  to  London  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  the  visit  had  the  hoped-for 
effect;  he  was  carefully  handled  by  Lau- 
derdale, and  returned  in  December  "in 
pretty  good  humor;  "^  and  with  his  as- 
sistance Tweeddale's  proposals  for  filling 
the  vacant  parishes  were  successfully  car- 
ried out. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  fashion.  Sharp 
now  and  again  trying  to  assert  his  free- 
dom, "carping  at  the  king's  letter,"  "not 
knowing  what  he  would  be  at,"  "com- 
plaining to  everybody  in  privat  of  dangers 
and  feares,"  "unable  to  lose  his  power 
without  much  noise  and  trouble,"  and  be- 
ing immediately  reduced  to  subjection  by 
"  nipping  answers  "  from  Tweeddale,  Kin- 
cardine, or  Moray.  Contempt  not  only 
for  his  political  morality,  but  for  his 
powers,  is  the  prevailing  note  in  their 
letters  at  this  time. 

When  Lauderdale,  who  had  now  ac- 
quired the  entire  confidence  of  Charles, 
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and  the  complete  control  of  Scottish 
affairs,  came  down  as  high  commissioner 
in  1669,  he  came  with  two  objects  of  the 
first  importance.  The  one  was  to  raise 
and  place  at  Charles's  sole  and  unfettered 
disposal  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
who  might  be  counted  upon  for  any  ser- 
vice within  his  dominions  that  he  chose 
to  demand.  The  other  was  to  render  the 
subjection  of  the  Church  complete  and 
beyond  question.  By  the  Act  of  Suprem- 
acy, which  accomplished  this,  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  crown  was  supreme  in  the 
external  government  of  the  Church;  that 
all  things  relating  to  ecclesiastical  meet- 
ings, matters,  and  persons,  were  in  the 
decision  of  the  king,  acting  through  the 
Privy  Council,  and  that  his  directions  had 
the  force  of  laws.  A  more  drastic  meas- 
ure it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  We 
are  not  surprised  that,  when  it  was  first 
placed  before  him.  Sharp  was  unable  to 
accept  it  with  complacency,  and  that  he 
once  more  broke  out  into  pettish  remon- 
strances. But  he  was  in  the  toils;  and  in- 
the  presence  of  the  man  who,  as  he  was 
well  aware,  knew  him  thoroughly,  his 
cowardice,  his  vanity,  his  knavery  in  all 
its  turns  and  shallows,  and  who  would  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  crush  him,  if  it 
were  to  his  purpose  to  do  so,  he  speedily 
assumed  the  part  which  was  more  familiar 
to  him  than  that  of  honest  resistance. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  letters  of  1660 
and  1661  to  Drummond  ;  who  became  the 
henchman  at  once  of  Archbishop  Sheldon 
and  of  Lauderdale;  who  harried  the  Cov- 
enanters among  the  moss-hags  and  on  the 
hillsides,  and  drove  them  ruthlessly  to 
slavery  or  to  death,  and  who  afterwards 
made  himself  the  chief  agent  in  inducing 
his  brethren  to  accept  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, was  scarcely  the  man  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  Church  supremacy 
against  a  king  possessed  of  the  powers  of 
an  almost  Oriental  despotism  and  served 
by  well-nigh  irresponsible  ministers.  The 
letter  to  Moray  *  which  Lauderdale  wrote 
on  November  2,  1669,  is  so  brilliant  a  de- 
scription of  this  affair,  and  of  Sharp's  part 
in  it,  that  we  cannot  close  this  paper  bet- 
ter than  by  inserting  it  in  full. 

Halyrudehous,  2  Nov.  1669. 
Receave  heir  inclosed  the  act  for  the  King's 
supremacie  wch  yow  are  humbly  to  present  to 
his  Majtie  with  this  account  of  the  framing  and 
passing  it  unanimously  in  the  articles.  It  hath 
been  on  the  anvill  by  a  privat  club  ever  since 
the  expres  was  dispatcht.  On  Sunday  was 
sinnet  I  met  privatly  with  the  honest  club  who 
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drew  it,  and  at  starts  as  we  could  it  was  lickt 
till  Thursday  last.      Then   in   the   articles   I 
made  a  very  generall  proposition  in  order  to  it, 
and   named  a  comitte    to    prepare  it.      They 
were  the  Archbp,  the  Bps  of  Orknay  and  Dum- 
blane,   the    D.    of    Hamilton,   the  Earles    of 
Tweeddale  and   Kincardin,  the  Register,   the 
Advocat,  Lee,  and  the   Provest  of  Edr.     On 
Fryday  the  act  of  militia  past  in  Parlt,     That 
afternoone  the  comittee  met.     They  revised  all 
the  former  acts,  and  talked  loosely  on  the  mat- 
ter, but  appointed  the  Register  and  Advocat 
to  draw  the  act :  which  was  made  ready,  and 
presented   to  the   Comittee   yesterday,  but  it 
was  shewen  before  unto  the  Archbp,  who  as 
soone  as  he  saw  it,  and  that  by  it  the  clogs  laid 
upon  the  king  in  the  act  of  restitution  were 
knockt   off   with   ane   absolute   power  in  the 
King  to  order  persons  and  meetings  and  mat- 
ters as  should  please  his  Majtie,  he  took  the 
alarum  wondrous  haisty  and  said  wilde  things 
to  E.  of  Tweeddale,  that  all  King  Henry  the 
8ths  ten  yeers  worke  was  now  to  be  done  in  3 
dayes,  that  4  lines  in  this  act  were  more  com- 
prehensive then  a  hundred  and  odd  sheets  of  H. 
8.  The  E.  Tweeddale  answered  him  calmly  that 
.the  narrative  of  their  act  was  as  full,  and  that 
we  had  all  sworne  the  oath  of  supremacie,  and 
cou'.d  not  scruple  to  enact  it  more  cleirly,  but 
all  could  not  quiet  him.     He  wild  came  to  me. 
By  good  luck  I  was  at  the  Threr  till  noone. 
Then  he  came  to  me,  but  I  wold  not  spoyle 
his  stomack  to  his  dinner.     Immediately  after 
dinner  we  had  a  sound  bout,  and  I  dealt  freely 
with  him.     I  knew  well  his  objections,  thogh  he 
wold  not  speake  them  out.     At  last  he  did  de- 
sire that  I  wold  give  him  the  act  to  advise  with 
his  brethren,  wch  I  consented  to,  provyding  it 
might  be  first  tabled  at  the  comittee.     Now 
yow  must  know  he  had  been  so  towzled  by  the 
Duke,  the  E.  Tweeddal  and  Kincardine,  and 
the  Advocat  upon  the  debate  of  the  materialls 
of  the  act  at  the  comittee  that  he  had  no  great 
feast  (?)  to  buckell  any  more  ;  onely  he  made 
a  speech   and  desired  to  consider  on  it  that 
afternoone  wch  was  granted  him,  so  the  com- 
ittee   adjornd,    and  he  spent   the   afternoone 
with  his  brethren.     In  the  evening  he  came  to 
me  and  after  he  had  receaved  ane  answer  to  all 
his  objections.  He  told  me  his  brethren  were 
so  satisfyed  with  what  I  had  said  from  the  throne 
in  his  Majties  name,  That  they  wold  not  scruple 
to  submitt  all  to  him  If  they  knew  it  were  his 
pleasure.     I  told  him  I  meant  not  to  give  his 
Royall  assent  till  first  his  Majtie  had  seen  it. 
This  satisfyed  him  exceedingly.  And  then  he 
told  me  how  he  had  answered  all  his  brethrens 
objections,  But  hoped  I  wold  not  put  them  to 
vote  it  till  I  had  a  returne  from  the  King.     I 
answered  That  I  behoved  to  have  it  pass  the 
Articles,  but  should  not  bring  it  in  to  the  parlt 
Till  his  Majtie  declared  his  pleasure.     At  last 
he  desired  the  addition  of  one  word  where  the 
externall  government  is  mentiond  adde  \as  it  is 
settled  by  Law]  This  I  saw  well  wold  overthrow 
all,  for  then  the  King  was  Limited,  And  all 
the  clogs  in  the  act  of  restitution.  Yea  his  neg- 
ative vote  in  the  act  for  the  Nationall  Sinod 


could,  not  be  medled  with  by  the  King.  I 
said  nothing  but  tooke  it  to  advise.  And  this 
morning  early  I  sent  his  brother  to  tell  him  I 
could  never  admitt  it.  So  to  the  Articles  we 
came.  The  Act  was  twice  read.  None  said  a 
word  against  it.  Then  he  rose  and  made  a 
Long  set  speech  not  worth  repeating.  A.nd  I 
did  desire  that  if  none  had  more  to  object,  it 
might  be  voted,  and  I  declared  if  the  articles 
approved  it,  I  wold  transmitt  it  to  his  Majtie 
and  know  his  pleasure  before  I  tooke  it  to  the 
House.  The  Bishop  of  Rosse  moved  for  the 
addition  [as  it  is  settled  by  Law],  and  he 
said  it  was  to  secure  their  government.  The 
Archbp.  snapt  him  up  and  said  how  foolish  such 
ajealousie  woidd  be  of  the  King,  especially  after 
what  had  been  declared  in  his  name,  and  now 
printed  by  his  Majties  command.  The  motion 
was  knockt  doune  by  E.  of  Tweeddale  and 
Kincardin,  and  many  spoke  for  the  act  with- 
out any  alteration,  so  it  was  voted  and  past 
nemine  contradicente.  And  heir  yow  have  it. 
Now  I  beseech  yow  to  weigh  it  well,  beseech 
his  Majtie  to  consider.  It  is  most  full  and 
comprehensive,  and  so  much  the  better  that  it 
is  short  and  positive,  declaring  it  a  right  in- 
herent in  the  crowne,  and  repealing  all  acts 
and  clauses  of  acts  against  it.  Be  assured,  it 
will  pass  in  the  parlt  without  a  rub,  but  if  it  be 
altered  we  are  throwen  into  the  mere.  Guard 
well  against  any  assaults  from  the  English 
Clergie,  for  I  suspect  applications  vvilbe  made 
to  the  Archbp.  of  Canterburie  (thogh  I  am 
sure  the  Law  of  England  gives  the  King  as 
much).  If  his  Majtie  approve  it,  prepare  a 
Letter  for  his  Royall  hand  unto  me  approving 
it  and  authorizing  me  to  give  his  Royall  asgent 
to  it.  And  hasten  it  hither  and  I  answer  for  the 
succes.  You  shall  receave  shortly  a  draught 
of  another  act  fitt  to  be  past  for  the  curing  the 
Bps  jealousies  and  knocking  away  vaine  and 
idle  hopes  of  the  other  side.  But  it  must  be 
well  digested  heir  first.  This  is  onely  fitt  for 
the  King  himself,  what  I  have  more  to  say 
shal  be  in  another  Letter  to  night 
Adiew 

LAUDERDALE. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  close  these 
notices.  We  have,  month  by  month,  and 
almost  week  by  week,  during  several  years, 
traced  the  career  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  as 
it  appeared  to  the  cool-headed  and  capable 
men  whom  he  was  compelled  to  serve. 
We  fear  that  the  hopes  that  have  been  at 
times  entertained  that  he  has  been  a  calum- 
niated man  must  be  abandoned.  Never 
did  any  man  have  fairer  opportunities 
than  those  which  presented  themselves  to 
James  Sharp  at  the  Restoration,  and  never 
were  fair  opportunities  so  blindly  neo;- 
lected.  He  might  have  championed  the 
cause  of  a  falling  Kirk.  He  miiiht  have 
condoned  his  apostacy  by  becoming  the 
mediator  in  the  passions  which  desolated 
his  country,  the  protector  of  those  who 
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in  their  own  language  had,  while  his  ca- 
reer was  stainless,  trusted  him  as  their 
own  souls.  There  was  opened  a  field  to 
the  most  generous  ambition;  and  there 
were  opened,  too,  miserable  tracks  along 
which  knavery  could  make  its  way  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  altogether  a  waste  of  moral 
indignation  to  regard  Sharp  as  a  wicked 
man,  on  the  grand  scale ;  but,  during 
many  years,  he  was  placed  in  circum- 
stances which  developed  base  and  selfish 
instincts.  We  have  quoted  the  letters 
which  have  passed  in  perfect  privacy  be- 
tween his  masters,  and  we  have  not  found 
in  them  a  single  expression  of  affection  or 
respect.  We  have  seen  that,  if  the  voice 
of  probity  or  honor  spoke  within  him  at 
all,  it  was  in  faltering  and  almost  inaudible 
accents.  We  have  shown  that  he  was 
reckoned  a  poltroon  and  a  liar;  but  as  a 
poltroon  of  serviceable  ability,  and  as  a 
liar  whose  lies  could  be  counted  upon  ; 
that,  unstable  as  he  was  in  all  else,  he 
might  always  be  depended  upon  to  betray 
his  associates  and  the  cause  which  he  was 
supposed  to  represent ;  that  cajolery,  how- 
ever coarse  and  careless,  would  instantly 
draw  from  him  the  most  fawning  recogni- 
tion, and  timely  menace  the  most  abject 
surrender;  that,  after  being  the  most 
trusted  minister  of  that  Kirk  which  had 
waged  a  century's  war  against  crown  and 
nobility,  he  had  acquired  through  various 
stages  this  supreme  merit  in  the  eyes  of 
king  and  nobility  alike,  that,  when  dirty 
work  had  to  be  done,  he  did  it  really  well. 
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Frau  Gotthelf  did  not  fail  to  note 
that  Anna  was  recovering  her  spirits  ;  her 
footstep  was  lighter  than  it  had  been  for 
many  a  long  day.  She  laughed  oftener,  and 
talked  and  joked  with  her  companions,  in- 
stead of  stealing  away  alone.  These  were 
favorable  signs.  After  all,  she  had  not 
set  her  heart  on  Peter  Wessels,  and  her 
good  sense  would  lead  her  in  the  right 
path.  Herr  Fintelmann,  too,  was  pleased, 
though  he  judiciously  kept  out  of  the  way, 
thinking  that  his  turn  would  come  soon 
enough.  To  leave  the  women  to  each 
other's  society,  and  to  hold  his  tongue  till 
affairs  were  settled  according  to  his 
wishes  —  that  was  the  course  of  action 
that  he  determined  to  pursue,  not  without 
uttering  a  curse  on  the  head  of  his  nephew 
Peter  whenever  he  happened  to  remem- 
ber his  existence. 
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Half  the  month  was  gone;  twice  a  day 
the  Post  rattled  through  the  village,  the 
postman  lustily  blowing  his  horn  to  call 
attention  to  his  arrival,  and  twice  a  day 
Anna  Gotthelf  left  her  work  to  stand  at 
the  window  and  wait  for  the  letter,  that 
never  came.  Once,  as  she  turned  away 
with  a  gesture  of  despair,  she  caught  sight 
of  Ludwig  Dorn,  who  was  working  at  a 
shop  opposite.  She  beckoned  to  him,  and 
he  came  slouching  across  the  street. 

Are  you  certain  that  he  received  the 
letter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Certain  1  "  he  repeated  with  a  wonder- 
ing air,  "as  certain,  Fraulein  Aennchen, 
as  that  you  are  the  handsomest  maiden  in 
the  province  ! " 

There  was  a  spice  of  impertinence  in 
his  tone  that  made  Anna  turn  away  from 
him  abruptly,  half  regretting  that  she  had 
taken  him  into  her  confidence. 

The  wind  blew  from  the  west,  and 
melted  the  snow;  there  was  a  breath  of 
spring  in  the  air.  How  gladly  would  she 
have  flung  off  the  weight  of  care  that  was 
on  her  heart !  If  only  Peter  would  let  her 
know  by  letter  or  message,  that  he  held 
himself  bound  to  his  word,  she  had  cour- 
age enough  to  brave  the  disapproval  of 
the  village,  and  to  bear  her  mother's  dis- 
appointment. She  was  free  as  yet  for 
three  days  longer,  then  she  must  make 
her  decision  for  good  and  all.  It  was 
easy  to  see  with  whom  the  mother  sided, 
and  for  herself  she  cared  not  ;  as  well 
make  two  people  happy  if  it  were  possible 
—  and  yet,  would  he  write  ? 

The  last  day  came  all  too  soon.  Anna 
was  up  early,  and  busy  about  the  house- 
work. By  eleven  o'clock  she  had  changed 
her  dress,  fresh  plaited  her  yellow  hair, 
and  thrown  a  shawl  over  her  head  and 
shoulders. 

"  Miitterchen,"  she  said,  putting  her 
arm  round  her  mother's  neck  with  the 
familiar  gesture  of  her  childhood,  "  I  am 
going  towards  the  hill;  I  will  return  in 
good  time,  and  Herr  Fintelmann  shall 
have  my  answer,  if  he  is  still  of  the  same 
mind.  I  am  resolved  to  consent  to  the 
betrothal." 

"My  dear,  good  child!"  exclaimed 
Frau  Gotthelf,  bursting  into  ecstasies  of 
delight,  and  entirely  forgetting  the  re- 
proaches with  which  she  had  overwhelmed 
her  daughter  a  few  weeks  ago;  "thou 
hast  been  my  stay  and  comfort  ever  since 
thy  birth  !  " 

A  smile  of  pleasure  was  on  Anna's  face, 
as  with  a  parting  embrace,  she  bade  her 
mother  farewell,  and  went  out  into  the 
street. 
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Close  to  the  house  she  met  the  postman, 
carefully  carrying  his  scanty  bundle  of 
letters  and  newspapers. 

"  Any  letter  for  me  ?  "  she  asked,  think- 
ing, "  It  is  for  the  last  time." 

"  Not  to-day,"  replied  the  postman,  doff- 
ing his  hat  politely;  and  with  quick  steps 
she  passed  him,  making  her  way  into  the 
open  country.  It  was  cold  on  the  chaussde^ 
but  Anna  was  young  and  strong;  she  only 
wrapped  her  shawl  more  closely  round 
her,  and  walked  as  fast  as  she  could 
towards  the  wood,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  Peter's  vows  of  constancy.  Here 
she  paused  at  last,  too  hurried  to  notice 
the  changing  lights  on  the  stems  of  the 
trees,  and  the  fresh  green  of  the  young 
grass,  that  was  coyly  peeping  through  the 
dead  leaves. 

Some  fifty  yards  off,  a  neighbor's  little 
son  was  collecting  sticks  and  brushwood 
for  firing.  She  took  no  heed  of  the  child 
beyond  a  nod  and  a  short  good-morn- 
ing. She  had  made  up  her  mind;  the 
struggle  was  over,  and  her  mother  should 
enjoy  a  comfortable,  happy  old  age.  She 
had  not  come  here  to  indulge  in  vain  re- 
grets ;  she  had  now  to  turn  her  back  on 
the  past  and  start  fresh.  Feeling  under 
the  folds  of  her  shawl,  she  untied  a  faded 
ribbon  that  she  wore  round  her  neck ;  the 
battered  silver  groschen  was  still  fastened 
to  it  —  she  could  not  send  it  back  to  Peter. 

For  a  moment  Anna  hesitated;  for  a 
moment,  as  she  looked  at  her  keepsake 
(so  lovingly  cherished),  a  mist  of  tears 
rose  to  her  eyes.  Then,  as  if  ashamed  of 
her  weakness,  she  raised  her  arm  and 
fiung  the  ribbon  and  the  treasure  far,  far 
away  among  the  dead  leaves,  where  it 
would  be  lost  to  sight  forevermore. 

She  did  not  wail  any  longer,  but  turned 
her  face  in  the  direction  of  home,  her 
heart  full  of  weary  longing  to  finish  the 
work  that  she  had  begun,  and  receive  her 
suitor  with  due  civility  and  respect. 

The  wind  swept  wildly  down  the  valley  ; 
behind  her  she  heard  the  rustling  of  leaves 
and  the  creaking  of  branches.  Once  she 
stopped,  thinking  that  some  one  called 
her  by  name;  it  must  have  been  fancy. 
She  was  not  wont  to  be  fanciful,  so  she 
went  on  with  her  journey,  walking  with 
such  good-will  that,  when  she  put  her 
hand  on  the  latch,  the  clock  had  not  yet 
struck  twelve. 

The  neighbor's  little  son,  running  home 
to  his  dinner  some  ten  minutes  later,  held 
something  tightly  clenched  in  his  hand, 
from  which  a  ribbon  dangled.  Just  out- 
side the  village  he  met  Ludwig  and  Wil- 
helm,  laughing  and  talking  together. 


"Have  you  seen  Anna  Gotthelf?"  he 
gasped. 

"  Not  I,  my  boy,"  answered  Wilhelm, 
while  Ludwig  asked  slowly,  his  eyes  rest- 
ing on  the  draggled  ribbon, — 

"  She  has  gone  home.  What  do  you 
want?" 

The  boy  half  opened  his  hand  to  show 
the  contents.  "She  has  left  this  in  the 
wood;  I  believe  it  is  money,  and  I  saw  it 
shine.  I  called  after  her,  but  she  would 
not  hear  me." 

"  The  maiden  carries  herself  so  high 
that  a  groschen  more  or  less  is  nothing 
to  her,  it  would  seem,"  said  Wilhelm. 
"  Give  it  to  me,  you  young  rascal." 

*'  Let  it  be,"  interrupted  Ludwig,  "  he 
will  leave  it  with  me  —  nicht  wahr  ?  — 
and  I  will  return  it  to  Anna  immediately." 

Wilhelm  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  declaring  that  his  kinsman  was 
crazed  about  the  foolish  maiden. 

The  boy  went  off  contented,  and  Lud- 
wig, with  a  low  chuckle,  pocketed  the 
groschen  ;  he  had  not  forgotten  the  little 
scene  between  the  lovers,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  witness  the  night  before  Peter's 
departure. 

The  betrothal  of  Anna  Gotthelf  and 
Ernst  Fintelmann  was  celebrated  with 
suitable  festivities,  and  the  wedding  was 
fixed  to  take  place  on  Whit  Monday. 
Frau  Gotthelf  was  as  busy  as  busy  could 
be,  sewing  and  spinning,  and  laying  deep 
schemes  for  baking  more  cakes  than  had 
ever  been  seen  in  the  village  before.  Herr 
Fintelmann  visited  his  bride  twice  a  week, 
he  looked  after  his  workpeople  with  un- 
flagging zeal,  and  drove  constantly  to 
Rosenheim,  where  he  would  spend  hours 
chatting  with  the  lawyer,  or  ransacking 
the  shops  for  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices.  Sometimes  he  would  in- 
vite Frau  Gotthelf  to  accompany  him,  and 
it  would  have  been  hard  to  say  which  was 
the  happier,  he  in  his  fussy  patronage,  or 
she  in  her  exalted  position,  driving  along 
the  chaussee  by  the  side  of  so  worthy  and 
wealthy  a  son-in-law. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  the  chaise 
rattled  down  the  street,  Ludwig  Dorn 
knocked  at  the  Gotthelfs'  door,  entering 
almost  before  Anna  (busy  with  her  work) 
had  time  to  say  "  Come  in."  When  she 
did  look  round  he  was  standing  close  be- 
side her;  he  had  dressed  himself  in  his 
best  clothes,  and  his  manner  was  defiant 
and  full  of  assurance. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  Anna's  look  of  inquiry;  then 
glancing  round  on  the  rolls  of  linen  and 
various    bits   of   finery  on    the    table,   he 
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went  on  in  the  familiar  tone  of  admiration  I  of    farewell,    but    he    would    not    listen, 
that  was    so  hateful  to  her,  •'  Have   you 
still  the  intention  to  marry  Ernst  Fintel- 
mann  ? " 

"  y^  wohlf''  said  Anna,  standinor  bolt 
upright  and  facing  him.  She  had  not 
even  asked  him  to  sit  down. 

He  laughed  mockingly.  "You  are 
wiser  than  I  thought  you,  Fraulein  Anna. 
Riches  and  fine  clothes  attract  you  as  they 
do  other  maidens  who  are  not  so  hand- 
some. Stay!"  —  for  she  had  made  a 
movement  towards  the  door  —  "though 
you  have  made  fun  of  me  and  jeered  at 
me,  I  am  worth  fifty  of  your  boy  lovers, 
and  your  old  husbands.  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  this,  and  to  persuade  you  to  leave 
this  wretched  hole  to-night.  I  have  brains 
enough  when  I  choose  to  use  them,  and  I 
have  heard  of  a  fine  opening  in  America. 
Will  you  be  brave  and  come  with  me  — 
will  you  be  my  wife  ?     Anna,  I  love  you." 

He  was  in  earnest  now  ;  he  spoke  rap- 
idly as  he  strode  across  the  room  and 
tried  to  seize  her  hand.  She  wrenched  it 
away  from  him. 

"For  shame,  Ludwig  Dorn  !  I  am  be- 
trothed to  another  man  !" 

"If  it  is  money  you  want,"  he  urged, 
"  I  have  plenty,  and  know  where  to  get 
more." 

"  If  you  had  all  the  gold  in  Germany," 
she  cried  angrily,  "  I  would  not  come. 
Why  do  you  insult  me  ? " 

The  lines  round  his  mouth  grew  harder, 
and  his  eyes  flashed  ;  she  met  his  glance 
fearlessly,  standing  there  by  the  side  of 
the  little  round  table.  It  added  to  his 
rage  to  know  that  she  was  not  the  least 
afraid  of  him;  he  had  no  power  to  influ- 
ence her  one  way  or  the  other.  He  took 
his  stick  and  broke  it  in  two,  tossing  the 


pieces  on  to  the  ground.  "  You  are  a 
heartless  coquette,"  he  said  at  last,  with 
an  oath,  "and  will  make  no  man  happy. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  Peter  Wessels,  or 
speak  of  him  to  old  Ernst  Fintelmann  ?  " 

"  At  least,  Ludwig  Dorn,  I  have  done 
you  no  wrong  !  "  exclaimed  Anna,  smitten 
with  sudden  remorse. 

"Nonsense!"  he  cried  angrily;  "a 
man  may  look  in  your  face,  and  believe 
that  you  are  an  angel,  but  when  he  comes 
to  himself  he  knows  otherwise!"  She 
gave  him  no  answer,  and  he  went  on, 
changing  his  tone  to  one  of  cynical  im- 
pertinence. "  I  wish  you  all  happiness, 
mein  Fraulein,  you  and  your  elderly  con- 
sort;  still  I  believe  that  you  will  live  to 
regret  the  day  when  you  refused  to  hear 
Ludwig  Dorn  ! " 

She  forced  herself  to  say  a  few  words 


Turning  on  his  heel  he  dashed  out  of  the 
cottage,  with  jealousy  and  revenge  rank- 
ling in  his  breast. 

A  day  or  so  later,  the  village  was  ring- 
ing with  a  piece  of  news  of  such  interest, 
that  the  fact  of  Ludwig  Dorn  having  set 
off  to  America  to  make  his  fortune,  faded 
into  comparative  insignificance.  There 
had  been  a  robbery  at  Herr  Fintelmann's 
—  as  much,  it  was  said,  as  two  hundred 
thalers  in  money  had  been  stolen,  besides 
a  clock  and  other  valuables :  and  the 
police  could  discover  no  trace  of  the  thief. 
There  were  those  in  Friede  who  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  that  it  was  as  well 
that  Peter  Wessels  was  safely  locked  up 
behind  prison  walls  — as  well  for  the  sake 
of  his  character  and  the  peace  of  the 
neighborhood. 

Ernst  Fintelmann  was  sorely  put  out 
by  the  loss  of  his  property;  both  health 
and  temper  had  failed  him  of  late,  and  his 
daily  walk  round  the  fields  became  a  trial 
instead  of  a  pleasure.  He  returned  home 
one~day  wearied  and  ill;  the  heat  op- 
pressed him,  he  had  been  vexed  by  the 
negligence  of  one  of  his  people,  he  would 
rest  for  an  hour  or  so  before  he  paid  a 
visit  to  his  bride.  It  had  always  been 
his  custom  to  appear  at  his  best  before 
her.  He  sat  back  in  his  armchair,  and 
dozed  and  slept  away  the  afternoon.  His 
friend  the  parson  coming  in  to  smoke  a 
pipe  felt  alarmed,  and  insisted  upon  send- 
ing for  the  doctor. 

The  doctor  recommended  quiet,  and 
talked  of  a  shock  to  the  system  ;  and  the 
very  next  morning  the  news  reached  the 
Gotthelfs  that  Ernst  Fintelmann  was  se- 
riously ill  and  confined  to  his  room. 
With  many  tears,  and  the  strictest  injunc- 
tions as  to  the  sewing  of  the  linen,  Frau 
Gotthelf  left  her  daughter  and  went  to 
take  up  her  place  at  the  sick  man's  side. 
He  was  pleased  to  have  her  there,  and 
every  day  he  sent  a  message  to  his  bride, 
asking  her  to  come  and  see  him  to-mor- 
row, and  "  to-morrow  "  never  came. 

The  wedding-day  that  should  have  been 
was  gone,  the  summer  was  passing  by, 
and  Ernst  Fintelmann  did  not  recover. 
It  was  a  dreary  time  for  Anna;  she  was 
much  alone,  and  her  mother,  when  at 
home,  could  only  talk  of  the  patient's 
health  and  her  grief  that  the  marriage  was 
put  off  so  long.  Anna  had  to  do  the 
whole  work  of  the  house  now,  and  to  see 
after  the  little  plot  of  ground  ;  her  sewing 
had  been  finished  long  ago,  and  the  new 
clothes  were  packed  away  in  the  big 
chest.     She  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  the 
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neiglibors  showino^  their  sympathy  only 
too  openly,  commiserated  with  her  on  her 
misfortune.  Anna  had  just  come  back 
from  fetchint;  water  from  the  pump,  and 
was  thinkino;  of  sitting  down  to  her  soli- 
tary meal  when  the  postman  looked  in  at 
the  open  door. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  disturb,"  he  said,  "  but 
this  must  be,  the  postmaster  thinks,  for 
you." 

She  took  the  letter.  It  was  directed  to 
Frau  Anna  Fintelmann,^^^^r^«(?  Gotthelf. 

"  From  some  friend  abroad  who  has  not 
yet  heard  the  sad  tidino;s,"  continued  the 
postman.  "  Poor  girl,  it  is  a  sad  trial  for 
you,  as  my  wife  says.  How  is  the  worthy 
Herr  Fintelmann  to-day  ?  " 

Anna  shook  her  head,  the  answer  was 
always  the  same  —  "  No  better,"  and  with 
a  few  more  words  of  sympathy  the  post- 
man went  away,  to  her  great  relief.  Well, 
he  had  meant  kindly  by  her,  she  was  sure, 
of  that,  and  now  she  must  see  what  was 
in  the  letter  from  this  unknown  correspon- 
dent. 

The  house  w^as  very  quiet,  but  through 
the  open  window  came  various  noises  to 
which  she  was  well  accustomed,  the  ham- 
mering at  the  smithy,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  many  children  who  were  playing  in 
the  street,  and  the  rattle  of  returning 
carts.  She  opened  the  letter.  It  had  no 
beginning  and  no  signature,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  all  other  letters  she  had  received. 
The  few  short  sentences  ran  thus  :  — 

"It  may  be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  learn, 
now  that  it  is  too  late,  that  the  silver 
groschen  was  safely  received  by  Peter 
Wessels  immediately  on  his  release  from 
prison.  He  has  had  no  explanation  from 
you  (were  you  quite  wise  to  intrust  your 
letter  to  one  whom  you  had  persistently 
insulted?),  and  believes  you  to  be,  with 
truth,  the  most  faithless  jilt  in  all  Ger- 
many. You  have  been  successful  in 
robbing  him  at  once  of  his  bride  and 
his  inheritance.  Farewell,  may  you  be 
happy !  " 

There  was  no  address  and  no  date. 

The  last  cart  had  passed  along  the 
roughly  paved  street,  the  geese  had  come 
cackling  home,  the  white  mist  was  stealing 
up  from  the  river — still  Anna  sat  with 
the  open  letter  on  the  table  before  her, 
taking  no  heed  of  the  hour  ;  the  color  had 
fled  from  her  lips,  and  her  eyes  looked 
large  with  horror;  she  did  not  pause  to 
wonder  who  the  nameless  correspondent 
might  be,  or  on  what  authority  he  wrote. 
Again  and  again  there  passed  before  her 
excited  imagination  the  events  of  the  last 
year :  Peter  had   never  heard   from  her, 


she  had  been  the  cause  of  all  his  suffer- 
ing; if  she  had  been  patient  and  waited, 
he  might  have  come  back  to  her.  Thank 
Heaven,  it  was  not  quite  too  late  —  not 
quite  —  she  would  go  to  Herr  Fintel- 
mann's,  and  insist  upon  seeing  him.  He 
would  understand  when  he  heard  the 
truth  —  he  must  understand.  A  hurried 
step  on  the  threshold,  and  her  mother  en- 
tered with  outstretched  arms. 

"Mother!"  said  Anna,  starting  as  if 
from  a  dream,  "  I  was  coming  to  seek 
thee." 

"  Anna,  my  dear  child ! "  cried  Frau 
Gotthelf,  "ho'w  can  I  tell  thee?  It  is  all 
over,  alas,  alas  !  After  my  thought  and 
care  for  my  only  daughter!  The  good 
Herr  Fintelmann  is  no  more,  and  thou 
art  left  to  mourn  the  worthiest  and  the 
wealthiest  bridegroom  that  maiden's  heart 
could  desire.  The  linen  and  the  fine  sew- 
ing is  all  in  vain,  Anna,  my  child,  my 
afflicted  child  I " 

Two  years  had  passed  by,  and  the  vil- 
lage had  not  yet  grown  weary  of  dis- 
cussing the  topic  of  Ernst  Fintelmann's 
illness,  his  death,  and  his  extraordinary 
will.  Within  the  memory  of  man  such  a 
bit  of  good  luck  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  girl  for  miles  round,  as  this  of 
Anna  Gotthelf's.  It  was  hard  on  her, 
poor  thing,  that  she  should  lose  her  bride- 
groom, but  then  affairs  were  ordered  from 
above,  the  parson  said  ;  and  what  an  ad- 
vantage to  be  left  heiress  of  so  large  a 
house,  and  such  an  income  (when  the  har- 
vest was  fair)  as  would  secure  her  a  hus- 
band straight-away,  if  she  did  but  hold  out 
her  hand  for  one  !  There  was  no  suitor 
in  Friede  good  enough  for  her  now,  that 
was  the  truth;  and  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  she,  who  had  always  been  a  bit 
proud  and  spoilt.  What  a  fortune  for  a 
young  maiden  to  spend  as  she  chose,  with 
but  one  condition,  that  she  should  not 
marry  the  old  man's  luckless  nephew ! 

There  were  many  kind  hearts  that  still 
cherished  a  feeling  of  affection  for  Peter 
Wessels.  It  was  a  sad  life  he  had  had  so 
far,  and  now  that  his  time  of  service  was 
over,  what  would  he  do?  No  one  had 
heard  from  him  —  not  even  Carl  Wolff; 
his  only  relative  had  cast  him  on  one  side 
for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  face.  Poor  Peter  I 
The  village  heiress  and  her  mother  still 
lived  in  their  old  home;  Anna  could  not 
bear  the  notion  of  moving  into  Ernst  Fin- 
telmann's house,  and  Frau  Gotthelf  re- 
frained from  pressing  her,  though  the 
lawyer  frequently  remonstrated,  affirming 
that  it  was  a  foolish  piece  of  sentiment. 
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Why  should  she  not  enjoy  what  was  her 
own  ?  In  other  respects,  he  admitted  that 
she  was  a  pattern  proprietress,  and  looked 
after  the  people  and  the  accounts  with 
almost  as  keen  an  eye  to  business  as  the 
old  man  had  done  himself.  To  her  moth- 
er, fast  failing  in  health  after  her  hard- 
working life,  Anna  was  full  of  tenderness 
and  consideration,  nursing  her  skilfully, 
and  listening  patiently  to  her  long  and 
garrulous  discourses. 

The  summer  had  been  hot  and  fine,  and 
the  harvest  was  a  plentiful  one.  Already 
the  ripe  fruit  had  been  picked  from  the 
heavily  laden  trees,  and  each  house  in  the 
village  was  decorated  from  the  door  to 
the  uppermost  window  with  long  strips  of 
green  tobacco,  which  would  shortly  dry 
and  be  ready  for  sale.  The  corn  on  the 
Fintelmann  fields  was  carried  at  last,  and 
there  had  been  no  drop  of  rain  to  spoil  it. 
It  was  evening  when  the  last  cart,  beauti- 
fied with  branches  of  trees  and  bunches  of 
flowers,  made  its  way  into  the  yard.  The 
laborers,  the  maidens,  and  children  were 
standing  about  with  eager,  smiling  faces, 
shouting  and  chattering;  the  corn  was  in 
at  last  safe  and  sound  ;  to-morrow  they 
were  to  have  a  dance  and  supper.  Truly, 
though  one  worked  hard  in  Friede,  one 
had  one's  pleasures,  and  knew  how  to 
enjoy  them. 

Frau  Gotthelf  was  peacefully  napping 
in  her  armchair  after  the  excitement  of 
the  day;  the  smith's  wife  bustled  to  and 
fro,  from  one  room  to  another ;  she  was 
there  most  afternoons  now,  for  Anna  did 
not  like  her  mother  to  be  left  alone. 

The  western  sky  was  glowing  with  fast- 
changing  colors,  red,  green,  yellow,  while 
up  above,  the  heavens  were  clear  and 
blue,  without  a  sign  of  cloud  or  wind,  and 
the  great  hills  encircled  the  valley  like 
sleeping  giant  guardians.  The  sun  had 
still  power  enough  to  make  it  hot  work 
climbing  the  Grafenstein,  but  Anna  Gott- 
helf was  bent  upon  reaching  the  top  be- 
fore it  should  grow  dusk.  The  path  was 
rough  and  sandy,  here  and  there  a  tree 
had  begun  to  change  the  color  of  its 
leaves;  in  another  month  the  whole  forest 
would  be  tinted  with  crimson  and  golden 
sheen.  To  the  country-bred  maiden  the 
silence  and  the  loneliness  were  delightful 
after  the  worries  of  her  day's  work.  Up 
here,  on  the  mountain,  she  could  breathe 
freely,  and  be  alone;  there  was  no  one  to 
watch  her,  or  to  wonder  why  she  should 
choose  to  linger  in  this  deserted  spot, 
gazing  with  wistful  eyes  on  the  view  that 
she  had  seen  a  thousand  times  before.  In 
the  valley   at  her  feet  the  shining  river 


wended  its  way  with  many  a  curve  through 
field  and  wood,  till  it  was  lost  to  sight  be- 
hind a  mighty  hill.  She  had  climbed  the 
steep  path  in  haste,  and  was  fain  to  rest 
under  the  shade  of  a  tall  beech-tree.  A 
faint  breeze  fluttered  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  the  fragrance  of  wild  thyme  was  in 
the  air,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  fir- 
trees.  She  leaned  her  head  back  against 
the  trunk  of  the  beech,  and,  wearied  out 
at  last,  fell  fast  asleep. 

A  footstep  on  the  path,  and  the  noise 
of  a  rolling  stone  that  went  leaping  down 
the  hillside,  woke  her  with  a  start.  Be- 
fore her,  full  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun,  stood  Peter  Wessels.  He  was  thin- 
ner and  paler  than  of  old,  but  he  carried 
himself  erect,  and  his  bearing  was  that  of 
a  proud,  self-reliant  man.  The  boy  with 
whom  she  had  played  and  trifled  had  van- 
ished, and  here  was  a  new  Peter,  sadder, 
perhaps  wiser,  and  possessed  of  a  certain 
dignity  that  seemed  strange  to  her.  He 
carried  a  knapsack,  and  wore  a  rough  suit 
of  clothes  hardly  suited  to  the  season  and 
the  place. 

Anna  had  time  to  notice  all  this  before 
she  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"  I  have  come  back,"  he  said,  without 
any  form  of  greeting,  "to  bid  farewell  to 
Carl  Wolff.  I  had  not  expected  to  find 
you  here." 

"  I  am  fond  of  the  Grafenstein,"  stam- 
mered Anna.  "Tell  me,  Peter,  will  you 
stay  in  Friede  ?  I  have  wished  to  speak 
with  you."  In  spite  of  her  agitation  she 
spoke  calmly,  nay,  even  coldly.  "Your 
uncle,  Herr  Fintelmann " 

''  I  have  heard  of  my  uncle's  death,  and 
his  last  will,"  interrupted  Peter  with  a 
flash.  Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  change 
of  tone,  he  went  on  :  "I  have  found  a 
friend  in  my  colonel.  If  you  care  to  hear, 
he  has  offered  me  a  place  as  Jdger  on  his 
estate  in  Silesia.  I  leave  Friede  early 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Anna  simply.  "  I 
hoped  that  you  would  stay  a  while  at  your 
uncle's  house." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  no!"  exclaimed 
Peter  ungraciously.  "  I  come  to  do  what 
little  I  can  for  my  old  friend  Carl,  and 
then  farewell  to  Friede  for  good  and  all." 

Anna  made  no  answer.  The  ox-eyed 
daisy  that  she  held  in  her  hand  dropped 
to  the  ground.  He  stooped  and  picked  it 
up  without  so  much  as  looking  at  her. 

"  You  intend  to  settle  in  Silesia  "i  " 

"You  are  too  kind  to  interest  yourself 
in  my  plans.  I  shall  stay  till  I  have  saved 
money  enough  to  join  a  friend  who  has 
started  farming  in  America." 
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"Your  uncle  would  have  wished  it;  will 
you  have  the  money  that  is  necessary 
now  ?  Lawyer  Becker  would  give  it  to 
you  at  once,  or  send  it.  There  is 
enough." 

"  That  is  also  impossible  to  me,  Anna," 
and  his  reply  was  more  gentle  than  the 
former  one.  "  I  am  not  expected  over 
there  just  yet." 

'.^Who  is  your  friend  ?  "  she  asked  sud- 
denly. 

"  Ludwig  Dorn." 

"Do  not  trust  him,  Peter,"  she  cried 
breathlessly.  "  Do  you  remember,  once 
you  warned  me  against  him.  He  will 
deceive  you,  if  you  trust  him  !  " 

"Who  will  not?"  asked  Peter  with  a 
sneer.  And  she  was  too  proud  to  put  the 
question  that  she  was  longing  to  have  an- 
swered :  did  Ludwig  ever  send  him  her 
letter? 

The  sun  was  sinking  lower  and  lower, 
the  golden  glow  from  his  rays  spread  far 
and  wide  over  the  valley,  and  lighted  the 
Grafenstein  into  fresh  beauty. 

The  two  had  walked  almost  to  the  edge 
of  the  clearing,  when  Anna  turned  and 
faced  him. 

"There  have  been  many  mistakes  for 
which  I  am  sorry,  Peter  Wessels :  it  is 
now  too  late  to  make  them  good  ;  but  this 
much  I  must  say  to  you  before  we  part  — 
there  are  reasons  which  I  cannot  give  for 
what  I  say  — your  uncle's  property  should 
have  belonged  to  you  by  right.  Nein  /  do 
not  interrupt  me;  you  will  take  some 
share,  and  not  leave  the  whole  of  the  bur- 
den longer  on  my  shoulders." 

"  Is  it  so  tiresome  to  you,  mein  Frau- 
lein,  to  be  wealthy  ?  "  and  the  tone  of  in- 
credulity jarred  on  her  every  nerve. 

"The  dear  Lord  knows,"  she  exclaimed 
passionately,  "  that  if  it  were  not  for  my 
mother,  growing  old  and  feeble,  I  should 
long  since  have  left  this  place  and  all  my 
so-called  fortune,  to  work  for  my  living  as 
I  have  been  used  !  " 

"Anna,  why  have  you  returned  my 
token  without  a  word  ?  " 

"  I  have  not." 

"  Not  ?  and  I  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  Ludwig  Dorn  more  than  a  year  since, 
at  the  same  lime  that  I  heard  of  your  be- 
trothal." 

"  Let  me  have  it  again,  Peter!  I  never 
sent  it;  you  have  been  cheated  on  all 
sides." 

"  What  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?  "  asked 
Peter,  grasping  her  hand,  and  holding  it 
firm  and  fast ;  "  what  is  it  worth  ?  " 

"  Is  it,  perhaps,  worth  all  Herr  Fintel- 
mann's  fields  and  money?"  asked  Anna, 


with  a  touch    of  the   old  fun  ;  "  more  I 
have  not  to  give." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  Aennchen,  thou  canst 
do  more  for  me  than  that." 

"Then  I  will,"  she  answered,  slowly 
turning  her  head  towards  him. 

He  looked  straight  into  her  loving  eyes, 
and  the  last  shred  of  doubt  faded  away. 
In  his  pride  and  jealousy  he  had  suffered 
much  ;  he  had  been  cast  off  by  his  family, 
deceived  and  befooled  by  the  man  who 
called  himself  friend.  Nevertheless,  at 
this  moment,  his  heart  was  full  of  thank- 
fulness and  joy.  Here,  on  the  Grafenstein 
itself,  within  sight  of  the  ruined  castle 
walls,  he  had  found  the  treasure  that  he 
had  believed  was  lost  to  him  forever- 
more  :  had  not  the  old  legend  come  true 
at  last? 

The  slanting  sun-rays  burnished  the 
landscape  with  gold,  the  valley  was  flooded 
with  a  glorious  light,  as,  hand  in  hand,  the 
lovers  descended  the  mountain  path,  and 
sought  the  quiet  village. 

Mary  E.  Hullah. 
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From  The  Argosy. 
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Some  of  those  whose  names,  in  art  or 
letters,  are  as  household  words  among  us, 
have,  with  toil  and  effort,  struggled  up  in- 
to fame,  while  others  have  glided  into  it 
almost  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  should  reach  it.  Of  this  latter 
class  is  the  history  of  Mary  Russell  Mit- 
ford.  She  stepped  into  celebrity  as  easily 
as  she  did  into  the  figure  of  her  first 
country  dance  in  her  first  ball-room  ex- 
periences. 

There  were  various  causes  for  the 
quickness  and  ease  with  which  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  name  became  known  in  her  day.  In 
the  first  place,  her  parents  were  on  terms 
of  close  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  people  of  their  time,  who 
belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  both  birth 
and  intellect,  and  all  of  these  were  natu- 
rally interested  in  the  bright,  lively-witted 
girl,  and  did  their  utmost  to  bring  her  for- 
ward. Constant  intercourse  with  such 
visitors  at  her  father's  house  had  also 
sharpened  prematurely,  no  doubt,  her  fac- 
ulties, and  given  her  whole  character 
something  of  calmness  and  assurance 
which  is  not  very  common  in  youth.  Be- 
sides all  this,  Mary  Mitford  certainly,  like 
many  highly  gifted  girls,  ripened  early, 
and  sprang  at  once  into  considerable  in- 
tellectual power,  though  the  best  fruit  of 
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her  talents  is  most  decidedly  that  of  her 
middle  aoje,  "  Our  Village." 

Mary  Russell  Mitford  was  born  in  1787. 
Her  father,  Dr.  Mitford,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  of  his  day  in  the  best 
English  society  of  the  period.  Gentle- 
manly manners  were  his  birthright,  com- 
ing to  him  from  the  race  from  which  he 
sprang,  and  his  genial,  sunny,  affection- 
ate nature,  and  ready  tongue  made  him, 
with  these,  a  welcome  guest  in  every 
drawing-room,  and  at  every  table. 

There  were  most  grave  faults  in  his 
character,  as  the  future  story  of  his 
daughter  will  show;  but  there  was  a  cer- 
tain lovable,  attractive  sweetness  about 
the  man  which  caused  these  faults  to  be 
overlooked  by  friends,  and  wife  and  child 
alike.  Mrs.  Mitford,  in  many  respects, 
widely  differed  from  her  husband;  but 
she  possessed,  in  common  with  him,  those 
social  qualities  which  easily  win  friends. 
Moreover,  she  had  a  calm,  gentle  temper, 
which  enabled  her  to  live  farinore  tran- 
quilly and  happily  at  Dr.  Mitford's  side 
than  a  woman  of  an  anxious,  restless  tem- 
perament would  have  done.  The  pair 
were  always  gay,  always  in  love  with  each 
other,  always  in  a  crowd,  always  full  of 
talk,  and  always  empty  of  pocket,  yet  al- 
ways dressing  and  dining  as  if  they  had 
gold  mines  in  their  garden. 

From  her  very  babyhood  little  Mary 
breathed  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  of 
wit.  Her  parents  idolized  her,  for  she 
was  an  only  child,  and  a  child  whose 
sparkling  face  and  eager  busy  prattle 
showed  soon  that  she  would  do  them 
honor  and  credit  in  the  world  :  and  she 
gave  back  their  affection  in  no  scant 
measure,  and  displayed  for  them  both,  and 
for  her  handsome,  brilliant  father  espe- 
cially, a  tender  devotion  which  colors  her 
whole  life.  She  began  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing 'of  talking  well  almost  before  she 
learnt  her  alphabet,  and  she  put  the  les- 
son in  practice  with  wondrous  rapidity,  as, 
after  dinner  at  dessert,  she  sat  on  the 
knee  of  some  gentleman  guest,  or,  in  her 
mother's  drawing-room,  chattered  with 
childish  grace  about  the  pattern  of  her 
doll's  new  dress-hat. 

As  she  grew  older  she  began  to  under- 
stand, with  the  singular  sharpness  of  brain 
with  which  she  was  gifted,  what  the  peo- 
ple around  her  were  talking  about:  and 
they  were  no  commonplace  subjects  which 
were  discussed  by  Dr.  Mitford's  guests. 


erature ;  and  as  years  went  on  she  put 
forth  opinions  of  her  own  on  all  these 
points  —  opinions  produced  by  lively,  ac- 
tive thought  on  what  she  heard  ;  and  the 
men  and  women  who  were  her  parents' 
friends  listened  to  her  kindly,  and  smiled 
approvingly  as  they  watched  the  play  of 
her  expressive  features. 

Thus,  brooded  over  by  the  soft,  broad 
pinions  of  strong  love,  yet  allowed  to 
gaze  out  with  a  long,  steadfast  look  from 
beneath  those  sheltering  wings  at  the 
things  and  people  around  her,  Mary  Mit- 
ford glided  on  from  childhood  into  early 
womanhood.  During  the  later  years  of 
her  education  she  was  sent  to  a  good 
school  in  London,  where  she  acquired  a 
large  store  of  book  knowledge,  and  car- 
ried off  many  a  school  prize  triumphantly. 
Still,  no  doubt  she  gained  her  best  teach- 
ing, and  the  teaching  which  was  most  use- 
ful to  her  in  after  life,  as  she  played  or 
listened  in  her  home. 

She  was  no  beauty;  yet  was  there  a 
meaning  in  her  eyes,  a  flash  in  her  smile, 
a  miracle  of  sympathy,  and  a  feeling  in  her 
changeful  cheek,  her  mobile  mouth,  and 
earnest  brow  which  more  than  mere  regu- 
larity of  outline  attracted  to  her  every  eye. 
Her  figure  was  short,  but  she  had  a  brisk 
light  way  of  moving  about  which  was  not 
ungraceful;  her  merry  childish  prattle 
had  developed  into  a  bright  stream  of 
conversation  in  which  many  a  spark  of 
wit  glistened  ;  her  head  was  stored  with 
quite  enough  knowledge  to  make  her  seem 
something  of  a  wonder  in  days  when  a 
well-educated  woman  was  a  very  rare  bird 
indeed  in  society.  When  we  take  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  Mary  Mitford  be- 
came a  pet  about  whom  much  was  thought 
and  said  among  the  men  and  women  with 
handles  to  their  names,  and  the  authors 
and  artists  who  daily  came  down  in  their 
carriages  to  Dr.  Mitford's  country  house 
near  Reading. 

The  picture  of  Mary  Mitford's  youth, 
at  this  period,  is  a  very  bright  picture  as 
it  rises  up  before  us. 

At  one  time  she  is  visiting  in  the  north 
of  England  among  her  father's  relations, 
and  is  being  made  much  of,  in  old-fash- 
ioned, quaint  manor  houses,  by  stately 
uncles  and  prim  lady  aunts.  Next  she  is 
in  a  London  drawing-room,  with  the  grave 
brows  of  statesmen  and  thinkers  unbent 
as  they  lean  over  her  chair,  and  smile  at 


She  took  in  this  way,  almost  instinctively  j  her  playful  sayings.  By-and-by  we  find 
and  without  effort,  just  as  a  clear  stream  1  her  back  again  in  her  home,  as  sunny  and 
reflects  the  objects  on  its  banks,  many  an  j  contented  as  if  she  had  never  gone  be- 
idea  concerning  politics,  and  art,  and  lit- 1  yond  its  gates.     Now  she  is  reading   in 
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the  arbor,  the  intent  earnestness  of  eye 
and  lip  telling  that  hers  is  no  light  skim- 
ming over  of  the  pages  before  her.  Now 
she  is  in  the  garden  reviewing  with  a 
keen  glance  the  lately  arrived,  gayly 
dressed  squadrons  of  spring  flowers. 
Now  she  is  sitting  at  her  father's  side, 
listening  with  bright,  eager  interest  to  the 
description  of  one  of  his  favorite  coursing- 
matches —  for  Dr.  Mitford  was  a  sports- 
man of  no  mean  degree.  Now  she  is 
having  a  hearty  game  of  play  with  the 
numerous  dogs,  who  were  sure  never  to 
be  wanting  wherever  Dr.  Mitford's  home 
might  be,  and  who  were  always  his  and 
his  daughter's  constant  companions. 

Mary  Mitford  was  still  little  more  than 
a  girl  when  her  first  book  of  poems  ap- 
peared in  print.  Her  fancies  had  long 
flowed  almost  naturally  into  rhyme,  and 
thus  found  their  way  on  to  paper.  Her 
parents,  who  had  from  the  very  first  been 
made  the  confidants  of  her  childish  au- 
thorship, were  full  of  pride  and  delight  as 
the  little  volume,  with  their  daughter's 
name  on  the  title-page,  went  forth  into 
the  world.  The  book  was  well  received, 
partly  from  its  own  real  merit,  which  was 
doubtless  considerable  when  the  age  of 
the  authoress  was  taken  into  account,  and 
partly  from  the  interest  and  favor  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  young  lady's 
crowd  of  influential  friends.  The  poetess 
was  most  fully  encouraged  to  go  on  and 
to  hope  to  prosper. 

Mary  Mitford  was  not  slow  to  profit  by 
the  impulse  forward  thus  given  her.  Now 
that  the  poems  had  succeeded,  something 
more  ambitious  must  be  tried  ;  but  what 
should  that  something  be?  It  was  the 
age  of  play-going,  when  one  of  the  first 
great  events  in  little  Mary's  life  had  been 
being  taken  to  a  play.  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
her  brothers  were  making  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  drama  real  beings  of  flesh 
and  blood  to  English  minds,  and  were 
spreading  round  the  theatre  a  halo  of 
light  which  naturally  was  attractive  to  all 
young,  warm  imaginations.  Thus,  the 
period  when  Mary  Mitford  was  a  girl  was 
not  only  a  play-going  period,  but  it  was  a 
play-writing  period  too.  Every  young 
man  of  talent  wrote  his  play,  and  every 
romantic  schoolgirl  had  her  tragedy  hid- 
den away,  blistered  with  her  tears,  in  a 
secret  drawer  of  her  desk.  Plays  were, 
to  the  literary  world  of  those  times,  what 
novels  are  to  the  literary  world  of  to-day. 
Some  thousands  were  written,  and  some 
hundred  or  so  found  their  way  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  great  ocean  of  public  attention 
and   favor.      Young    Mary   Mitford   was 


therefore  only  doing  what  it  was  almost 
an  instinct  with  every  clever  intellectual 
young  man  and  woman  of  her  time  to  do 
when,  after  the  success  of  her  poems,  she 
wrote  a  play. 

To  the  joy  and  triumph  of  the  young 
poetess  and  her  parents,  the  play  flashed 
into  public  notice  just  as  the  volume  of 
poetry  had  done.  It  was  both  read  and 
acted,  and  was  talked  of  and  admired  in 
both  the  drawing-room  and  the  theatre. 
This  came  to  pass  probably  in  some  meas- 
ure because  there  was  far  more  in  it  than 
in  most  of  the  dramatic  productions  with 
which  the  young  England  of  that  day  were 
favoring  the  world,  and  wearing  out  the 
patience  of  much-enduring  literary  friends. 
But  most  certainly,  also,  Mary  Mitford's 
first  play,  like  her  first  poems,  owed,  in 
part,  its  immediate  popularity  to  the  posi- 
tion held  by  her  parents  and  herself  in  the 
best  and  most  intellectual  society  of  the 
time.  A  second  play  soon  followed  the 
first,  and  Miss  Mitford's  literary  reputa- 
tion became  an  article  in  the  literary  creed 
of  the  period. 

Vast  was  the  shower  of  honors  of  all 
kinds  which  now  began  to  pour  in  from 
all  quarters,  on  the  young  authoress. 
Men  of  European  fame  wrote  her  letters 
of  flattering  compliment.  Women  whose 
drawing-rooms  were  regarded  as  very 
temples  of  fashion  by  maids  and  matrons 
who  cast  longing  but  hopeless  glances 
towards  their  doors,  asked  her  to  their 
houses,  and  feted  and  petted  her.  Roy- 
alty itself  took  its  share  in  the  general 
chorus  round  her.  The  prince  regent 
asked  to  be  introduced  to  her,  and  ad- 
dressed to  her  several  very  empty  but 
very  pretty  speeches.  All  this  incense 
might  very  well  have  turned  a  mature 
head  wearing  a  legal  wig  or  a  shovel  hat, 
let  alone  a  young  head  wearing  a  wreath 
and  a  coronet  of  plaits.  It  is,  therefore, 
little  to  be  wondered  that  at  this  period 
Mary  Mitford  grew  to  have  a  somewhat 
exalted  idea  of  herself  and  her  own  talents, 
and  that  her  adoring  parents  were  intoxi- 
cated with  pride  and  pleasure. 

Mary  Mitford's  poetical  writings,  highly 
though  they  were  esteemed  in  her  own 
day,  have  now  ceased  to  find  a  place  on 
our  bookshelves  ;  they  had  not  in  them 
enough  of  the  immortal  spark  of  genius  to 
make  them  live.  But  there  is  one  book 
of  hers  which  still  survives  among  us,  and 
still  is  loved  and  honored,  and  this  is 
"Our  Village." 

There  are  various  reasons  why  Mary 
Mitford's  prose  book  has  reached  a  niche 
in  literature  which  was  never  attained  by 
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her  more  ambitious  poetical  works.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  her  maturer  years,  and  of  more 
ripened  tiiought ;  it  has  in  it  more  heart 
and  sympathy  than  her  poetry,  always  a 
telling  point  in  the  writin^js  of  women  ; 
and,  moreover,  its  subject  strikes  exactly 
the  chord  in  her  mental  organization  which 
vibrates  with  the  harmony  of  real  genius. 
"  Our  Village  "  seems  to  have  been  the 
very  thing  which  the  intellect  of  Mary 
Mitford  was  intended  to  produce. 

Miss  Mitford's  history  has  fewer  dark 
spots  in  it  than  the  history  of  most  human 
lives.  Still  there  is  one  shadow  which 
we  find  frequently  falling  across  it,  though 
her  sunny  nature  prevented  her  feeling  it 
as  much  as  many  people  in  her  place 
would  have  done.  This  shadow  was 
caused  by  the  incorrigible,  boundless  ex- 
travagance of  Dr.  Mitford,  her  father. 
He  quickly  ran  through  the  fortune  of  his 
wife,  who  was  an  heiress,  and  after  that  he 
did  the  same  by  a  second  fortune  which 
was  left  him  by  one  of  his  own  relations. 
After  this  second  exploit,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  forced  to  leave  Bertram  House, 
their  comfortable  home  of  several  years' 
standing,  and  to  retire  into  a  cottage  at 
Three  Mile  Cross.  No  doubt  Mary  Mit- 
ford often  wished  that  things,  in  this  re- 
spect, might  have  been  different  with  her 
father's  character,  but  this  fault  of  his, 
and  all  the  many  discomforts  and  depriva- 
tions which  it  must  have  brought  upon 
her,  never  seem  for  a  moment  to  have 
dimmed,  in  the  faintest  degree,  the  flame 
of  her  great  love  for  him.  Directly  she 
arrived  at  the  cottage  at  Three  Mile 
Cross,  she  set  about  making  it,  what  it 
soon  became,  one  of  the  brightest  and 
prettiest  little  homes  that  ever  man  en- 
tered ;  her  cheery,  energetic  nature  rather 
rejoicing  than  otherwise  in  the  task.  And 
later  on  in  Dr.  iMitford's  life,  when  he 
had  completely  emptied  his  own  pockets, 
his  daugluer  retilled  them  willingly  with 
her  literary  earnings. 

Mrs.  Mitford  died  some  time  before 
her  husband,  and  father  and  daughter 
lived  on  for  several  years  alone  together. 
Her  mother's  loss  was  one  of  the  few 
great  griefs  of  Mary  Mitford's  life,  for  the 
close,  intimate  affection  and  entire  con- 
fidence between  the  two  had  been  more 
like  the  tie  that  joins  sisters  than  that 
which  unites  in  general  parent  and  child. 
She  struggled  bravely,  however,  against 
her  sorrow,  and  found  relief  for  it  in  lit- 
erary work,  in  redoubled  devotion  to  her 
father,  and  in  wider  spreading  sympa- 
thies which  drew  more  and  more  friends 
towards  her. 


That  cottage  at  Three  Mile  Cross  shows 
a  wondrously  animated  scene;  a  scene 
full  of  figures  that  rouse  our  love  and 
interest,  as  we  glance  into  it  during  the 
days  when  Mary  Mitford  and  her  father 
lived  there  together.  Let  us  enter  the 
trim  garden,  so  brightly  starred  with  flow- 
ers, one  summer  afternoon,  and  try  for  a 
moment  to  describe  what  we  see  there. 
We  must  tread  carefully,  or  we  shall  dis- 
turb some  of  the  many  members  of  the 
canine  family  who  are  lying  stretched  at 
ease,  or  otherwise  taking  their  pleasure 
on  all  sides,  and  shall  call  forth  a  whimper 
or  a  petulant  growl,  the  sound  of  which 
will  gain  for  us  no  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  master  and  mistress  of  the  place,  with 
whom  their  pets  are  not  animals,  but  regu- 
lar personalities.  There  are  dogs  every- 
where ;  in  the  garden,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  in  attendance  at  the  dinner-table. 
Two  lovely  Scotch  terriers  are  gamboling 
on  the  lawn,  a  greyhound  is  slumbering  in 
the  porch,  a  curly  spaniel  on  the  doorstep, 
a  splendid  deerhound  is  majestically  tak- 
ing a  constitutional  up  and  down  the 
gravel  walk.  It  is  a  perfect  dogs'  para- 
dise, where  all  their  whims  are  allowed 
full  scope,  and  all  their  habits  and  customs 
respected. 

But  to  turn  from  the  dogs  to  the  men 
and  women  present. 

Here  are  two  elderly  gentlemen  walking 
to  and  fro  leisurely  in  the  sunshine. 
What  a  free,  airy,  jaunty  bearing  one  of 
them  has,  in  spite  of  his  years ;  what 
grace  there  is  in  the  upright  carriage  of 
his  head  ;  with  what  a  springy  step  he 
moves ;  what  a  genial  sunbeam  there  is 
in  his  glance;  what  wondrous  sweetness 
in  the  handsome  mouth  !  And  yet  the  face 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  clerical  dress  who 
is  his  companion,  certainly  inspires  more 
feelings  of  reliance  as  we  gaze  at  the 
friendly  smile  and  calm,  honest  brow. 
When  we  look  at  Dr.  Mitford,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  everybody  loves  him ;  but 
when  we  look  at  Air.  Harness,  the  clergy- 
man, we  cannot  wonder  that  everybody 
trusts  him.  There  is  another  gentleman 
not  far  off  sauntering  up  and  down  with 
a  book  in  his  hand,  a  book  over  which  he 
is  now  very  intent,  and  now  full  of  sly 
laughter  that  ripples  over  from  eye  and 
lip.  This  is  Chorley,  the  journalist,  and 
he  is  reading  an  unlucky  book,  on  which 
to-morrow  he  is  going  to  write  a  critique 
that  will  not  be  exactly  all  sugar. 

But  our  attention  soon  wanders  from 
the  gentlemen  to  two  ladies  who  are  sit- 
ting on  a  garden  bench  hard  by.  There 
is   singular  matronly  grace   in    the   little 
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figure  of  the  elder  of  the  pair,  and  there 
is  singular  brightness  and  sweetness,  too, 
in  her  face,  which  is  wondrously  young 
and  smooth,  though  the  small  lace  cap 
proclaims  that  she  must  be  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years.  Yet  attractive  though 
her  appearance  is,  the  eye  is  drawn,  as 
with  a  spell,  to  her  companion.  Oh  !  let 
us  gaze  on  and  on  into  those  delicate  feat- 
ures, where  heart  and  intellect  seem 
married  in  such  fair  accord.  Who  would 
not  be  ready  to  live  for  that  smile,  to  die 
for  that  glance?  Who,  in  deepest  sad- 
ness, could  not  but  be  soothed  by  listening 
to  the  melody  of  that  voice .-'  As  we 
watch  her  and  hear  her,  we  do  not  marvel 
that  she  is  to  be  the  queenly  moon  of  a 
poet's  home,  the  mother  of  an  artist,  and 
that  England  is  to  count  her  as  her  great- 
est poetess,  the  girl,  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
who  now  sits  beside  her  closest,  and 
warmest,  and  almost  motherly  friend, 
Mary  Russell  Mitford. 

It  was  a  cruel  tearing  of  her  heart's  ten- 
derest  fibres  for  Mary  Mitford  when  her 
old  father  was  taken  away  from  her  side. 
She  did  not  wrap  herself  up,  however,  in 
a  dark,  heavy  mantle  of  sorrow  ;  she  did 
not  let  her  healthy  interest  in  life  and  the 
commonplace,  daily  things  of  life  grow 
pale  and  dim;  such  a  course  of  action 
would  have  been  completely  foreign  to 
her  sympathetic,  genial  nature,  in  which 
the  fountain  of  sweet  waters  never  could 
grow  dry.  Her  poorer  neighbors  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  her  free  liberality;  her 
dogs  still  frisked  around  her;  her  garden 
was  still  a  rainbow  of  richly  blended  col- 
ors ;  her  little  house  was  still  the  favorite 
rendezvous  of  all  that  was  wisest,  and 
brightest,  and  best  in  the  land.  Even 
now,  dwellers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Three  Mile  Cross  recollect  the  strings  of 
carriages  which  used  to  besiege  the  charm- 
ing old  lady's  modest  gate  on  summer 
afternoons,  when  she  gave  her  so-called 
"  strawberry  parties." 

A  few  years  before  her  death,  Mary 
Mitford  removed  from  Three  Mile  Cross 
to  Swallowfield,  on  account  of  the  house 
she  there  took  possession  of  being  more 
comfortable.  Here,  as  in  the  old  home, 
it  was  all  sunshine,  all  perfume  in  the 
atmosphere  which  surrounded  her  ;  even 
when  age  and  infirmity  began  to  creep 
upon  her,  she  could  not  forget  to  be  sym- 
pathetic and  gracious.  At  length,  after 
her  health  had  been  gently  declining  for 
some  time,  she  passed  calmly  out  of  this 
life  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  leaving  a 
name  that  we  still  love. 

Alice  King. 


From  The  Sunday  Magazine. 
MOUNT  CARMEL. 

'     BY   LAURENCE   OLIPHANT. 

FIRST  PAPER. 

There  is  no  spot  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  to  which  such  well-attested  tradi- 
tions of  sanctity  attach,  as  those  with 
which  Mount  Carmel  has  been  invested 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  which,  through 
various  forms  of  truth  and  superstition, 
cling  to  it  to  this  day.  It  was  a  sacred 
mountain  long  before  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites,  and  the  mystic 
fires  which  lit  up  the  promontory  on  which 
the  Carmelite  monastery  now  stands, 
gleamed  upon  the  hosts  of  Thotmes,  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  when  he  invaded  Phoe- 
nicia ;  as  they  doubtless  did  at  a  later  date 
upon  the  army  of  Joshua,  when,  as  we 
read  in  the  Bible,  he  conquered  "the king 
of  Jokneam  of  Carmel."  Known  to  the 
Arabs  as  "the  mountain  of  the  thousand 
caves,"  it  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  its  calcareous  formation  furnished 
innumerable  natural  retreats  to  hermits 
and  anchorites,  who  may  have  dwelt  here 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  that  it 
first  acquired  this  character  for  sanctity. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  associations  with 
which  it  is  invested  now  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Biblical  record,  and 
especially  with  the  history  of  Elijah  and 
his  servant.  The  spots  still  held  in  high- 
est veneration  are  situated  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  mountain,  and  are  four- 
teen miles  apart ;  but  the  whole  mountain 
is  thirty-five  miles  in  circumference,  and 
consists  of  a  main  ridge  or  backbone,  from 
which  gorges  and  valleys  branch  off,  with 
minor  cross  ranges  and  elevated  plateaus, 
the  whole  forming  a  highland  region  tri- 
angular in  shape,  of  which  the  highest 
point  has  an  elevation  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

As  the  picturesque  beauties  and  inter- 
esting antiquarian  remains  of  this  moun- 
tain district  are  but  little  known  to  the 
ordinary  tourist,  and  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  thoroughly  exploring  it,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  examine  it  in  detail, 
which  can  best  be  accomplished  by  mak- 
ing a  complete  circuit  of  the  mountain, 
striking  into  its  wild  and  romantic  re- 
cesses as  occasion  may  require.  If  we 
take  as  our  point  of  departure  the  monas- 
tery of  Mount  Carmel,  which  stands  on  a 
projecting  promontory  at  a  height  of  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  built 
over  the  cave  which  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  retreat  of  the  prophet,  and  take 
the  path  which  winds  down  the  precipi- 
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tous  hillside  to  the  seashore,  we  reach 
almost  at  its  base  a  ruined  building,  in 
the  courtyard  of  which  stands  a  palm-tree. 
It  was  erected  to  guard  the  vast  cave 
where  Elijah  is  supposed  to  have  taught, 
a  cave  called  the  School  of  the  Prophets. 
While  the  Christians  have  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  cave  at  the  top,  this  lower 
one  has  always  been  religiously  clung  to 
by  the  Moslems,  and  is  the  scene  of  pil- 
grimages on  various  occasions  by  Mos- 
lems, Jews,  and  Druses,  all  of  whom  cele- 
brate observances  here,  the  Moslems  and 
Druses  especially  paying  votive  visits, 
when  they  pass  the  night  in  festivity  and 
dancing,  usually  sacrificing  goats,  and  oc- 
casionally having  processions,  very  pic- 
turesque to  witness  by  the  light  of  their 
camp  fires.  Even  Bedouins  from  beyond 
Jordan  come  here  occasionally  to  perform 
vows,  the  men  on  their  wild  steeds,  and 
the  women,  completely  concealed  from 
public  gaze,  swaying  to  and  fro  on  the 
backs  of  camels.  The  cave  which  is  the 
scene  of  these  nocturnal  ceremonies  is 
about  forty  feet  long  by  twenty-four  in 
width  ;  its  sides  are  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  some  of  very 
old  date  ;  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
are  rock-hewn  cisterns,  and  steps  carved 
out  of  the  solid  stone  leading  to  smaller 
caves.  Half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  this, 
on  the  edge  of  a  flat  ledge  of  rock  which 
projects  out  into  the  sea,  is  a  tumulus 
or  mound,  which  marks  probably  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Roman  city  of  Sycaminum  ; 
here  may  yet  be  found  numerous  frag- 
ments of  carved  marble,  pedestals,  capi- 
tals, and  prostrate  granite  columns  ;  and 
on  a  spur  of  the  range  behind,  about 
a  hundred  feet  higher,  there  is  a  small 
plateau  on  which  are  similar  remains,  in- 
dicating that  it  formed  what  was  appar- 
ently an  upper  town,  approached  by  flights 
of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  traces  of  which 
still  remain.  Here,  too,  are  numerous 
rock-cut  caves,  some  containing  loculi j 
others  probably  were  lived  in  by  hermits; 
while  tradition  has  it  that  some  were  used 
as  sentry  boxes  by  the  Crusaders,  who 
could  here  conveniently  guard  the  narrow 
pass  which  leads  to  the  plain  of  Sharon. 
Many  copper  coins  of  the  date  of  Con- 
stantine  have  been  found  here. 

Following  the  base  of  the  range  for 
about  two  miles,  we  suddenly  come  upon 
a  romantic  gorge  which  cuts  into  the 
mountain.  If  we  ascend  this,  we  skirt  a 
garden  of  figs  and  pomegranates  wedged 
in  between  the  steep  rocky  sides,  and 
irrigated  by  a  copious  spring,  which,  issu- 
ing from  a  fissure  in  the  limestone,  fills  a 


reservoir  about  eight  feet  square  and  six 
deep,  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  This  spring 
is  called  Ain  Siah,  and  the  gorge  is  cele- 
brated because  here  was  erected,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Crusade,  the  first  Carmel- 
ite monastery.  Until  then  the  mountain 
had  remained,  from  the  days  of  Elijah, 
the  retreat  of  holy  men.  According  to 
Carmelite  tradition  the  prophet  Elijah 
saw  in  the  cloud  '*  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  "  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception ;  and  I  have  an  engraving  which 
represents  the  Virgin  appearing  in  the 
cloud,  as  witnessed  by  the  prophet.  The 
successors  of  the  prophet,  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  were  said  to  have  been 
familiar  with  this  mystery  ;  and  its  revela- 
tion having  been  first  made  on  Carmel, 
the  anchorites  who  inhabited  the  mountain 
are  supposed  to  have  lived  in  constant 
anticipation  of  the  miraculous  occurrence. 
According  to  the  tradition,  which  is  firmly 
believed  in  by  the  Carmelite  monks,  ten 
days  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord  St. 
Peter  preached  the  gospel  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  assembled  at  Jerusalem, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  hermits  of 
Carmel,  who  immediately  accepting  it  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  long-desired  event, 
returned  to  their  mountain,  and  enlarged 
the  building  which  had  already  been 
erected  there  in  memory  of  Elijah,  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  fourth  century  that  the  em- 
press Helena  built  a  church,  in  which  this 
chapel  is  said  to  have  been  included. 
Still  the  ascetics  who  worshipped  here 
lived  in  the  caves,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when 
the  first  monastery  was  erected,  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist.  They  consist 
of  a  massive  wall,  which  extends  almost 
across  the  gorge,  and  behind  which  are 
the  walls  of  a  roofless  chamber,  and  several 
cells,  which  have  been  hewn  from  the 
rock.  The  channels  still  remain  by  which 
the  garden  was  irrigated.  To  approach 
it  we  have  to  make  a  steep  ascent  between 
walls  of  limestone,  from  the  sides  of  which 
crop  out  strata  of  petrified  twigs  of  some 
antediluvian  forest.  On  the  left  is  a  huge 
cave,  containing  stalls  for  fourteen  horses, 
possibly  used  in  crusading  times;  and 
from  the  rock  opposite  gushes  out  another 
spring  of  cold,  clear  water,  known  as  the 
fountain  of  Elijah.  It,  too,  flows  into  a 
cistern  hewn  for  it,  and,  shaded  by  wide- 
spreading  old  fig-trees,  forms  to  this  day 
a  most  charming  retreat. 

The  whole  valley  is  called  the  Valley 
of  the  Martyrs,  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
year   a.d.    1238,  the   monastery   was   at- 
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tacked  by  the  Saracens,  and  all  the  monks, 
at  that  time  very  numerous,  were  massa- 
cred. Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
lower  cistern.  For  the  following  five 
hundred  years  the  Carmelites  were  again 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  caves,  at 
least  such  of  them  as  clung  to  the  moun- 
tain, for  the  present  building,  situated 
three  miles  from  the  scene  of  this  trag- 
edy, is  of  recent  date.  About  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  fountain  of  Elijah  is 
a  plateau  called  the  Garden  of  Elijah, 
or  the  Field  of  Melons.  It  is  strewn 
with  geodes,  of  which  I  found  several 
curious  specimens,  some  of  them  in  the 
shape  of  melons,  a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  legend  that  the 
prophet,  walking  one  day  in  this  fruitful 
garden,  asked  the  proprietor  to  give  him 
some;  on  which  the  proprietor,  loath  to 
to  part  with  his  fruit,  replied,  "They  are 
not  fruit,  but  stones."  "Then  stones  let 
them  remain,"  exclaimed  the  prophet, 
upon  which  they  were  instantly  petri- 
fied. 

Leaving  this  most  romantic  gorge, 
which,  with  its  fruitful  gardens,  its  over- 
hanging rocks,  its  gushing  fountains,  its 
spacious  caverns,  its  massive,  crumbling 
ruins,  its  tragic  associations,  and  its 
wealth  of  petrifactions,  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  spots  in  Car- 
mel,  though  unknown  to  the  tourist,  and 
following  the  foot-hills  for  another  half- 
mile,  we  reach  the  ruins  of  Kefr  es  Samir, 
where  the  stones  of  great  size  which 
formed  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
buildings  still  mark  their  site,  and  indi- 
cate an  antiquity  greater  probably  than 
the  period  of  Roman  occupation,  though 
it  is  possibly  identical  with  Calamon,  a 
place  where  a  Roman  cohort  was  sta- 
tioned, noted  in  the  Jerusalem  itinerary 
as  being  three  miles  from  Sycaminum, 
and  hence  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Castra 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  near  Heppa 
(Haifa),  a  place  inhabited  by  Minim  or 
heretics,  and  Samaritans. 

As  we  skirt  the  hills  the  plain  widens, 
and  is  more  than  a  mile  broad,  richly  cul- 
tivated, some  of  the  land  belonging  to  the 
German  colony  at  Haifa.  In  less  than  an 
hour  we  enter  the  extensive  olive  groves 
of  Tireh,  and  find  ourselves  the  guests 
of  the  sheikh  of  a  village  which  has  a 
character  unrivalled  in  the  country  for 
turbulence  and  dishonesty;  it  contains  a 
thousand  or  more  inhabitants,  all  Mos- 
lems, and  the  terror  of  their  neighbors, 
most  of  whose  lands  they  have  by  force 
appropriated;  latterly,  however,  owing  to 
the  increasing  population  and  civilization 


of  Haifa,  their  predatory  propensities  are 
being  somewhat  curbed.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  Benedictine  monastery  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  still  in  fair  preser- 
vation. If  we  strike  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountain  by  the  rugged  valley  at  the 
mouth  of  which  Tireh  is  situated,  we  shall 
be  amply  repaid  for  the  roughness  of  the 
road  by  the  romantic  scenery  through 
which  it  leads  us;  the  castellated  cliffs 
are  perforated  with  caverns,  and  we  climb 
for  an  hour  through  one  of  the  wildest 
gorges  imaginable,  until  we  unexpectedly 
strike  a  pink  fringe  of  flowering  oleanders, 
which  indicate  the  presence  of  water,  and 
consequently  the  existence  of  an  un- 
usually copious  spring  above.  The  stream 
itself  has  dwindled  away,  so  far  from  its 
source,  to  a  mere  trickle,  but  there  is  a 
ruined  mill  with  a  broken  aqueduct  con- 
sisting of  small  masonry  with  two  pointed 
arches,  and  we  observe  upon  a  large  stone 
which  is  built  into  it  a  Maltese  cross  with 
a  raised  border.  The  position  of  this  old 
mill  is  in  the  highest  degree  picturesque. 
We  seem  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
precipices,  which  approach  so  closely  that 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  the  rivulet  with 
its  margin  of  oleanders  to  pass  between 
them.  Looking  up,  we  perceive,  six  hun- 
dred feet  overhead,  piles  of  stone  ruins, 
to  which,  by  rock-cut  steps,  we  clamber, 
and  find  that  the  walls  with  their  arched 
doorways  are  still  standing  to  a  height  ot 
several  feet,  while  there  are  stone  lintels 
seven  or  eight  feet  long,  fragments  of 
columns,  and  other  indications  of  a  by- 
gone architecture.  Strewn  about  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  are  several  hand- 
some rock-cut  tombs  containing  locnli 
and  bottle-shaped  cisterns.  This  village 
was  only  abandoned  by  the  Druses  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  their  fine  old  wide- 
spreading  fig  and  pomegranate  trees  still 
remain,  but  the  stones  of  which  it  was 
composed  bear  all  the  marks  of  extreme 
antiquity,  and  its  favorable  position  has 
probably  secured  its  occupation  from  the 
most  ancient  time.  The  natives  told  me 
that  a  Christian  church  once  stood  here, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  the  site  of  the  By- 
zantine monastery  which  we  know  at  one 
time  to  have  existed  in  some  part  of  Car- 
mel.  In  one  of  the  handsomest  rock-cut 
tombs  I  have  seen  in  the  mountains,  dis- 
tant about  two  miles  from  this  spot,  I 
found  a  Greek  inscription,  which  was  too 
much  defaced,  however,  for  me  to  read, 
but  which  would  give  color  to  this  hy- 
pothesis. The  present  name  of  this  most 
beautiful  spot  is  Shellaleh,  and  it  is  cele- 
brated  throughout   Carmel,  because   the 
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spring  just  above  it"  is  the  most  copious 
in  the  mountain,  and  the  only  one  capable 
for  some  months  of  the  year  of  turning  a 
mill,  though  it  is  many  years  since  it  was 
put  to  any  such  use.  The  valley  opens 
up  just  beyond,  and  there  is  a  fine  stretch 
of  arable  land,  but  no  settlers  can  be  found 
hardy  enough  to  establish  themselves 
here,  and  brave  their  proximity  to  the 
lawless  population  of  Tireh.  If,  instead 
of  going  back  to  that  disreputable  village, 
we  cross  a  high  dividing  ridge,  we  come 
upon  another  beautiful  valley,  in  which,  at 
a  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  situated  the  Druse  village  of 
Dahlieh,  a  charming  spot  commanding  a 
lovely  view  over  the  Mediterranean,  five 
miles  distant,  with  the  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  it  on  which  is  situated  the 
ruin  of  Athlit.  This  is  one  of  the  only 
two  Druse  villages  now  remaining  out  of 
eight,  which  formerly  furnished  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mountain. 

There  were  once  about  four  thousand 
Druses  in  Carmel,  settled  here  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  the  famous 
warrior  Fakreddin,  who  extended  his  con- 
quest south  to  his  point,  and  who  planted 
some  of  his  people  here;  but  under  the 
Egyptian  rule  they  commenced  to  migrate, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so  under  the 
present  regime,  finding  that  the  protection 
which  is  accorded  to  the  Christian  popu- 
lation by  the  various  powers  of  Europe  is 
denied  them,  while  they  are  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  their  Moslem 
neighbors,  and  are  subject  to  all  the  ex- 
actions and  oppression  of  the  Turkish 
government  without  hope  of  relief.  Per- 
haps their  misfortunes  render  them  amia- 
ble, for  they  are  certainly  a  more  agreeable 
people  to  live  amongst  than  either  Chris- 
tians or  Moslems.  The  united  population 
of  Dahlieh  and  Esfia,  the  other  Druse 
village,  is  now  about  eight  hundred. 
Dahlieh  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and 
orchards  of  fig  and  other  fruit-bearing 
trees,  and  vineyards,  and  is  especially 
favored  in  point  of  climate.  There  are 
two  sheikhs,  one  who  is  the  spiritual  head 
of  the  community,  and  one  the  temporal. 
Although  so  distant  from  the  rest  of  the 
Druse  nation  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
of  the  Lebanon  and  the  Jebel  Druge,  to 
the  east  of  the  Hauran,  they  are  never- 
theless in  constant  relations  with  them; 
and  last  year,  when  I  spent  two  months 
at  the  Druse  village  of  Esfia,  I  had  many 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  sheikhs  of  distant  villages,  who 
come  on  annual  visits  to  their  brothers 
of  Carmel. 
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Returning  to  the  base  of  the  mountain 
by  the  valley,  at  the  head  of  which 
Dahlieh  is  situated,  we  pass  an  interest- 
ing ruin  called  Muon  Esh  Shukf,  where 
a  solitary  palm  rears  its  tuft  conspicu- 
ously in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  towering 
above  the  grove  of  figs  and  pomegranates, 
which  grow  amid  the  crumbling  walls  of 
ancient  massive  masonry.  Here,  too,  is 
an  abundant  spring,  from  whence  flows  a 
fertilizing  stream,  rendering  this  part  of 
the  valley  unusually  rich-looking  and  at- 
tractive. It  is  a  gentle  slope  of  about 
three  miles  from  here  to  the  plain,  cross- 
ing which  we  reach  in  another  mile  and  a 
half  the  picturesque  old  ruin  of  Athlit. 
We  approach  it  through  a  singular  cleft  in 
a  low  ridge  of  limestone,  on  the  summit 
of  which  was  situated  the  crusading  for- 
tress of  El  Dustrey.  The  extensive  sta- 
bles were  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock, 
which  here  bears  testimony  in  all  direc- 
tions to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
these  ancient  warriors,  especially  where 
questions  of  defence  were  concerned. 
The  passage  through  the  rocks,  which  is 
just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  wagon,  was 
evidently  barred  in  old  times  by  gateways, 
the  sockets  for  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  rock  on  both  sides.  The  limestone 
which  forms  the  roadway  through  this 
narrow  passage  is  deeply  indented  with 
the  ruts  of  ancient  chariot-wheels;  it  was 
called  formerly  Petra  Incisa,  is  about  a 
hundred  yards  long,  and  opens  on  to  a 
sandy  spit,  at  the  rocky  extremity  of  which 
the  fortress  is  situated. 

Formerly  called  Castellum  Peregrino- 
rum,  Athlit  was  built  by  the  Crusaders  in 
the  year  1218  a.d.,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  castle  existed  here  prior  to 
that  time;  and  there  is  a  tradition  among 
the  Jews  that  it  is  identical  with  Bether 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  celebrated 
as  the  burial-place  of  Barchoba,  whose 
successful  revolution  against  the  Romans 
in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  is  an 
episode  of  Jewish  history  which,  consider- 
ing its  interest  and  the  importance  which 
must  have  attached  to  it  at  the  time,  has 
scarcely  received  the  attention  it  merits  at 
the  hands  of  historians.  It  is  sad  to 
think,  as  we  wander  over  these  extensive 
ruins,  that  fifty  years  ago  Athlit  still  ex- 
isted, an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  a 
crusading  castle.  It  is  only  during  the 
last  half  century  that  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion has  been  especially  active,  and  the 
walls  have  been  used  as  a  quarry  with 
which  to  restore  the  fortifications  of  Acre, 
and  repair  other  towns  upon  the  coast,  but 
they  are  still  the  finest  crusading  remains 
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in  Palestine.  The  fortress  stands  on  a 
promontory  with  one  shallow  bay  to  the 
south,  and  a  second  protected  by  a  reef  of 
rocks  on  the  north.  An  outer  line  of 
fortification  is  formed  by  a  long  wall  run- 
ning north  and  south,  and  by  a  second 
running  west  to  the  sea,  from  the  tower  at 
the  south-east  corner.  Along  the  eastern 
wall  outside  are  the  remains  of  the  fosse, 
once  filled  from  the  sea.  It  is  related  that 
two  oxen  could  scarcely  drag  one  of  the 
stones  used  by  the  Templars  for  building 
these  walls  in  a  cart. 

Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  old  gate- 
way by  which  we  enter,  and  which  is  now 
closed  at  night  by  the  few  natives  inhabit- 
ing the  ruins,  by  a  heavy  wooden  door 
studded  with  nails,  is  a  massive  fragment 
of  wall,  which,  towering  to  a  height  of 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  ;  it  is 
itself  eighty  feet  in  height,  sixteen  feet 
thick,  and  thirty-five  paces  long.  On  the 
inside  are  three  ribbed  pointed  arches 
supported  on  corbels,  representing  on  the 
left  a  bearded  head,  on  the  right  a  head 
shaven,  with  curling  hair;  in  the  centre  a 
cantalever,  with  three  lilies  in  low  relief. 
But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Athlit 
is  its  enormous  vaults.  The  principal 
ones  are  six  in  number,  running  round  a 
rectangle  measuring  about  five  hundred 
feet  by  three  hundred.  In  fact  the  old 
town  must  have  been  built  almost  entirely 
over  vaults.  The  operation  of  exploring 
these  was  so  hot  and  disagreeable,  and  my 
appliances  for  illuminating  them  so  lim- 
ited, that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  their 
great  extent;  but  according  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  they  are  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
feet  in  length,  from  thirty  to  fifty  broad, 
and  about  thirty  feet  high.  The  most 
perfect  is  that  facing  the  sea  to  the  west- 
ward, which  is  well  lighted  by  three  arched 
windows.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  hall  or 
refectory,  as  the  carving  on  the  roof  is  far 
more  elaborate  than  in  the  other  vaults, 
which  may  have  been  used  as  stables  or 
magazines  for  stores.  Scarcely  anything 
remains  of  the  church,  which  was  almost 
perfect  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  the  earthquake 
of  1837  began  the  work  of  destruction 
which  has  since  been  so  ruthlessly  carried 
on. 

Athlit  was  evidently  the  centre  from 
which  an  extensive  tract  of  country  was 
governed  by  the  Crusaders,  and  it  was  a 
spot  they  clung  to  till  the  last;  not  until 
Acre  had  fallen,  and  they  had  lost  their 
foothold  of  every  inch  of  the  coast  north 
and  south,  did  the  last  Crusader  evacuate 


this  fastness,  and  abandon  it  for  the  cen- 
turies to  come  to  the  Saracen.  This 
event  took  place  in  1291  ad.  About  two 
hundred  squalid  fellahin  now  inhabit  the 
ruins,  their  mud  hovels,  into  which,  here 
and  there,  a  fragment  of  marble  is  built, 
forming  a  singular  contrast  with  the  mas- 
sive masonry  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  with  one  or  two  noble  col- 
umns which  still  remain  to  attest  its 
former  greatness. 


From  The  Spectator. 
A  POSITIVIST  PIGEON. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  essay  on  "  Lib- 
erty," long  ago  warned  us  against  the 
stupefying  influence  of  custom  upon  hu- 
man beings,  and  held  that  we  ought  to 
encourage  eccentricities  in  each  other, 
and  to  guard  jealously  the  right  to  be 
eccentric,  instead  of  insisting  on  reducing 
every  one  by  the  hard-and-fast  Procrus- 
tean standard  to  a  single  dead  level  of  me- 
diocrity. But  whatever  our  sins  may  be  in 
this  respect  towards  human  beings,  surely 
they  are  greater  still  towards  the  domestic 
animals.  We  reduce  our  horses,  so  far 
as  possible,  to  the  mechanical  condition 
of  locomotive  engines,  —  indeed,  eccentric 
horses  might  involve  very  serious  dangers 
to  life  and  limb, — our  dogs  to  sentinels, 
which  we  drill  to  a  social  decorum  as 
rigid  as  our  own  ;  while  we  regard  the 
eccentricities  of  a  cat  with  undisguised 
horror,  as  the  mere  prelude  to  dangerous 
insanity.  No  one  who  watches  can  fail  to 
see  how  bigoted  we  are  against  anything 
like  a  "  new  departure"  among  our  poor 
relations.  If  a  man  begins  to  save  against 
his  old  age,  we  call  it  thrift,  and  praise 
him  as  a  small  capitalist  who  is  giving 
hostages  to  fortune;  but  if  a  dog  accumu- 
lates a  store  of  bones  or  food,  we  look 
upon  him  as  indulging  in  dangerous  ca- 
prices, which  may  end  in  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  bullet  through  his  head.  There 
may  be  exceptions  here  and  there.  Some- 
times you  find  an  old  lady  who  will  protect 
eccentricity  in  a  parrot,  a  magpie,  or  a 
jackdaw,  as  a  bird  that  has  a  right  to  a 
certain  freedom  of  movement  in  return  for 
its  entertaining  attempts  at  conversation. 
But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  sterner 
standard  of  conventionality  than  that 
which  we  enforce  on  our  domestic  ani- 
mals. Pet  dogs  become  perfect  bigots  in 
favor  of  the  usual,  and  persecute  any  at- 
tempt to  deviate  from  it  on  the  part  even 
of  a  more  powerful  and  less  favored  col- 
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league,  as  the  Inquisition  persecuted  her- 
esy, or  as  the  court  of  Russia  persecutes 
Nihilism.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
indignation  of  an  indoors  dog  at  any  in- 
vasion of  the  privacy  of  the  drawing-room 
by  an  outdoors  dog,  and  nothing  more 
melancholy  than  the  servile  apologies 
which  the  big  dog  will  make  to  the  little 
one,  for  even  proposing  to  break  througl) 
the  animal  etiquette  of  the  house.  The 
horror  of  the  queen's  chamberlain,  when 
once  an  officer  presented  himself  at  the 
levde  in  the  proper  court  suit  diversified 
by  slippers,  which  he  had  forgotten  to 
exchange  for  the  regulation  boots,  was 
not  so  great  as  the  horror  of  the  terrier 
and  the  Pomeranian  when  a  collie  or  a 
setter  presents  himself  on  the  threshold 
of  their  mistress's  sitting-room.  We 
smother  the  genius  of  our  dogs  with  our 
conventionalisms,  and  stifle  the  originality 
of  our  cats  with  luxurious  bribes.  We 
did,  indeed,  meet  the  other  day,  within 
the  precincts  of  a  great  cathedral,  with  a 
young  cat  who  was  spoken  of  as  "epoch- 
making," —  as  likely  to  originate  a  new 
hegira  by  the  fervor  of  his  genius.  But 
even  of  his  great  promise,  we  could  gather 
no  articulate  account.  He  was  still  in  the 
period  of  early  youth,  and  perhaps  was 
brooding  over  the  designs  by  which  he 
hoped  to  transform,  in  some  future  day, 
the  world  of  the  cathedral  close.  But,  as 
a  rule,  it  is  certain  that  we  teach  our  do- 
mestic animals  as  the  Singhalese  teach 
their  tame  elephants,  to  discourage  stead- 
ily and  effectually  everything  like  eccen- 
tricities, whether  deliberate  or  capricious, 
or  assertions  of  liberty,  on  the  part  of 
their  wilder  colleagues,  and  so  drill  them 
into  our  dead  level  of  habit. 

What  important  variations  of  character, 
however,  might  we  not  promote,  if  we 
took  more  pains  to  foster  what  a  writer 
of  thirty  years  ago  used  to  call  "the  indi- 
viduality of  the  individual  "  amongst  our 
friends  of  the  lower  races  ?  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock thinks  that  he  has  partially  taught  a 
poodle  to  read,  but,  as  a  correspondent  of 
ours  once  suggested,  that  may  be  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction,  —  not  a  development 
of  the  true  genius  of  the  dog,  but  an  at- 
tempt to  merge  the  genius  of  the  dog  in 
habits  peculiar  to  man,  and  likely  rather 
to  result  in  engrafting  an  imitative  hu- 
manity on  a  totally  different  kind  of 
capacity.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  ex- 
periments on  ants,  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
gone  on  the  sounder  principle  of  setting 
the  ants  problems  to  solve  for  themselves, 
a  principle  which  has  resulted  in  showing 


different  resources,  and  that  different  in- 
dividuals, even  in  the  same  race,  show  a 
very  different  amount  of  resource  in  deal- 
ing with  the  same  difficulty.  This  is 
confirmed  by  what  we  know  of  our  more 
intimate  friends  among  the  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  and  surely  we  should  do  more  to 
develop  their  capacity  by  stimulating 
them  to  meet  difficulties  by  their  own  re- 
sources, than  we  can  effect  by  taking  their 
training  so  completely  under  our  own 
care.  Is  it  not  possible  that,  as  things 
go,  the  companionship  of  man  is  rather  an 
incubus  on  the  natural  genius  of  the 
inferior  animals  than  a  help  to  its  devel- 
opment.'* It  is  clear  that  the  ants,  at  least, 
are  more  sagacious  in  proportion  as  they 
live  more  apart  from  man,  and  are  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  The  harvest- 
ing ants  of  Texas  and  the  leaf-cutting  and 
military  ants  of  Nicaragua  are  far  higher 
in  civilization  than  the  ants  of  the  more 
densely  peopled  countries  of  Europe. 
In  proportion  as  they  have  a  freer  scope 
for  their  efforts,  their  social  communities 
appear  to  be  founded  on  a  more  advanced 
intelligence  and  organization.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  we  stunt  the  intelligence  of 
our  humbler  fellow-creatures  by  doing  so 
much  for  them,  and  permitting  them  to  do 
so  little  for  themselves.'' 

Certainly  there  is  far  too  little  disposi- 
tion to  allow  of  eccentricity  in  the  lower 
animals  and  for  what  comes  of  eccentricity. 
Half-domesticated  birds,  however,  will 
occasionally  show  very  remarkable  eccen- 
tricities, and  even  appear  to  be  making 
experiments — though  experiments  which 
we  should,  of  course,  regard  as  of  a  very- 
unscientific  kind —  in  the  modification  of 
their  own  instincts.  The  present  writer 
knows  a  pigeon  of  exceedingly  eccentric 
disposition,  not  unlike  "  the  single  gentle- 
man "  in  Dickens's  "  Curiosity  Shop  "  in 
his  habits.  He  keeps  seven  pigeon- 
boxes  all  to  himself,  and  persecutes 
relentlessly  any  pigeons  which  propose  to 
share  these  dwellings  with  him.  He  is 
as  averse  to  the  society  even  of  the  gen- 
tler sex,  as  was  St.  Antony  himself  in  the 
Egyptian  deserts.  Not  a  pigeon  will  he 
admit  within  the  circle  of  his  sway.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  this  resolute  and  inveterate 
bachelorhood,  this  eccentric  pigeon  is 
always  endeavoring  to  build  nests,  and 
looking  out  for  objects  of  an  egg-like 
form,  which  he  thinks  it  possible  to  hatch. 
He  will  accumulate  twigs  and  straws  now 
here,  now  there,  at  very  great  pains  and 
labor.  He  will  coo  sometimes  to  inani- 
mate objects,  sometimes  to  captive  birds 
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or  a  dog,  or  even  a  flower-pot,  with  the 
quaintest  and  politest  antics.  He  will  sit 
patiently  on  china  saucers  on  the  mantel- 
piece of  one  room,  while  he  accumulates 
the  materials  for  a  nest  on  the  top  of  a 
closet  in  another  room.  He  does  not 
even  drive  away  the  possible  mother  of  a 
family  with  more  zeal  than  he  shows  in 
seekinor  to  be  a  good  father  to  some  imag- 
inary chick  which  he  seems  to  expect  to 
elicit  from  a  ring-stand  or  a  letter-weight. 
So  far  as  the  present  writer  can  judge,  he 
is  a  pigeon  of  strong  Malthusian  views, 
who  hopes  to  inaugurate  a  new  rigime 
which  may  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
ordinary  habits  of  pigeons  which  the  Pos- 
itivist  worship  bears  to  the  other  religions 
of  the  world.  He  hopes  to  foster  and 
cultivate  the  family  and  parental  idea 
without  any  corresponding  reality,  without 
any  aid  from  outside,  indeed,  except  an 
apparatus  of  external  ceremony,  which 
feigns  the  existence  of  a  purely  ideal 
mate,  and  affects  to  indulge  in  the  expec- 
tation of  impossible  offspring.  Doubtless 
he  thinks  that  there  is  nothing, so  good  as 
the  courtly  attitude  of  a  pigeon  towards 
his  mate,  especially  if  there  be  no  mate  to 
justify  it;  nothing  more  touching  than 
the  patient  preparation  for  offspring  and 
the  education  of  the  young,  especially  if 
there  be  no  young  to  complicate  the  prob- 
lem of  tenderness  and  foresight,  by  re- 
quiring a  real  supply  of  food  and  attention. 
This  eccentric  pigeon  seems  to  be  a  soli- 
tary thinker  of  the  Comtist  kind,  who 
hopes  to  solve  the  problem  of  preserv- 
ing to  the  full  all  the  higher  instincts  of 
bird  life,  without  the  difficulties  involved 
in  supplying  those  insti.icts  with  real  ob- 
jects. If  a  human  thinker  can  empty 
religion  of  its  meaning,  and  yet  justify  all 
its  forms  and  sentiments  and  external 
rites,  and  if  he  is  to  receive  nothing  but 
praise  for  his  achievement,  why  may  we 
not  regard  with  interest  and  admiration 
the  effort  of  an  eccentric  bird  to  retain  all 
the  ceremonial  forms  of  chivalrous  ob- 
servance and  elaborate  parental  care  and 
patience,  without,  in  fact,  complicating 
the  situation  by  admitting  the  neighbor- 
hood of  either  wife  or  child }  To  our 
mind,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  such  a  crea- 
ture as  this  deserve  the  most  attentive 
study.  Who  knows  whether  we  might 
not  find  in  the  world  of  eccentric  instinct 
all  sorts  of  anticipations  of  eccentric  intel- 
lect }  Who  knows  whether  we  might  not 
find  genius  and  originality  in  other  races 
of  animals  which  would  throw  as  much 
light  upon  the  genius  and  originality  of 
man,  as  the  eccentricities  of  this  pigeon 


seem  to  throw  on  the  eccentricities  of  a 
most  active  and  confident  school  of  mod- 
ern .thought. -*  If  John  Stuart  Mill  were 
right  in  thinking  it  a  sacred  duty  not  to 
discourage  the  milder  lunacies  of  human 
beings,  might  we  not  with  equal  advantage 
extend  his  exhortation,  and  make  it  in- 
clude the  duty  of  protecting  the  indepen- 
dent development  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
bird  and  beast,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in 
them  some  clue  to  the  various  oddities 
and  harmless  insanities  of  human  thought 
and  action .'' 


From  The  Athenasum. 
BYRON'S   NEWSTEAD. 

Readers  of  "The  Real  Lord  Byron  " 
do  not  need  to  be  reminded  how  little 
Byron  knew  of  the  county  in  which  his 
principal  estate  lay,  for  how  short  a  time 
he  resided  on  that  estate,  how  seldom  he 
visited  the  property  after  the  pilgrimage 
to  Greece,  and  how  he  sold  his  Notting- 
hamshire lands  to  Col.  Wildman  in  1817- 
18.  But  the  description  of  Norman  Ab- 
bey in  "  Don  Juan,"  the  allusions  to  it  in 
"Childe  Harold,"  and  the  record  of  the 
poet's  brief  residence  within  the  walls 
when  he  entertained  his  college  friends, 
will  ever  render  Newstead  Abbey  the 
central  point  of  interest  in  his  personal 
story,  the  shrine  to  be  visited  by  his  ad- 
mirers, even  as  Stratford  on-A von  is  vis- 
ited by  the  worshippers  of  Shakespeare. 

Succeeding  to  the  Byron  barony  in  his 
eleventh  year  (1798),  Byron  succeeded  at 
the  same  time  to  an  estate  so  poor  in  its 
rental  and  so  beset  with  legal  difficulties, 
arising  from  the  late  lord's  sales  of  Roch- 
dale land,  that  the  revenue  available  for 
his  education  was  barely  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  All  the  allowance  Chancery 
could  make  Byron  whilst  he  was  a  Cam- 
bridge undergraduate  was  500/.  a  year,  in 
addition  to  which  he  received  something 
less  than  another  yearly  500/.  tiirough  the 
goodness  of  his  mother,  who  borrowed 
1,000/.  for  his  use  whilst  he  was  at  the 
university;  and  that  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery gave  him  as  good  an  allowance  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  permitted 
appears  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  final 
settlement  of  accounts  on  the  poet's  at- 
tainment of  his  majority,  the  sum  paid 
over  to  him  by  the  court  fell  considerably 
short  of  1,000/.  —  a  trifle  for  the  youthful 
peer,  in  debt  to  tradesmen  and  money- 
lenders, and  on  the  point  of  setting  forth 
on  his  travels  in  a  style  that  would  not 
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have   misbeseemed    him  had  he  been  in 
possession  of  10,000/.  a  year. 

Dealing  with  so  slender  and  embar- 
rassed an  estate,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
determined  to  let  Newstead  Abbey  during^ 
the  young  lord's  minority  to  any  suitable 
tenant  who  would  take  it  on  terms  that 
would  relieve  the  court  of  the  necessity  of 
paying  the  local  rates  chargeable  on  the 
mansion  and  grounds,  cover  the  cost  of 
needful  repairs  and  the  wages  of  the 
gamekeeper,  and  yield  a  clear  yearly  rent 
to  the  estate  of  50/.  On  these  terms  it 
was  decided  to  let  the  mansion-house  and 
offices,  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds, 
and  all  the  land  within  the  walls  (reserva- 
tion being,  however,  made  to  the  landlord 
of  "  the  Bailiff's  house  as  now  occupied 
by  Owen  Mealey,  and  stall  for  one  horse 
and  standing  for  one  cart,  and  the  use  of 
the  yard  to  keep  timber  and  work  up  ma- 
terials in  for  repairs  of  the  farms,  and 
also  the  use  of  such  parts  of  the  gardens, 
where  the  young  forest  trees,  quick,  and 
seeds  are  now  planted  and  sown  ").  The 
tenant  was  also  to  have  the  keeper's 
lodge,  and  the  small  paddock  next  the 
lime-kiln  wood,  together  with  "the  liberty 
of  hunting,  shooting,  coursing,  and  fishing 
within  the  manor,  and  the  nomination  of 
the  gamekeeper,  who  is  to  be  kept  and 
employed  wholly  as  such  for  the  manor  at 
ye  tenant's  expence,  and  to  reside  con- 
stantly in  the  Keeper's  Lodge  during  the 
term,  and  to  have  a  sufficient  stock  of 
game  of  all  sorts  for  breeding  at  the  end 
of  the  term."  Further,  it  was  arranged 
for  the  tenant  "  to  have  the  carriage  of 
Born  Coal  by  the  Tenants  to  the  Hall,  as 
they  have  been  used  to  do."  Further 
reservation  to  the  landlord  was  made  of 
"the  power  over  the  different  waters  of 
the  lakes,  ponds,  and  pools  within  the 
manor  (except  those  of  the  gardens),  with 
the  power  of  keeping  up  or  letting  off  the 
same  at  pleasure."  Such  are  the  chief 
particulars  of  the  paper  entitled  "  Pro- 
posals for  letting  Newstead  Abbey,  13th 
Janv,  1803,"  copies  of  which  were  sent  on 
that  day  by  Mr.  John  Hanson,  solicitor, 
of  6  Chancery  Lane,  to  Miss  Launder  and 
Lord  Grantley,  who  were  both  making  in- 
quiries about  the  holding.  Lord  Grantley 
kept  away  from  Newstead,  but  Miss 
Launder  was  tenant  of  the  Abbey  man- 
sion for  a  few  months  of  1803,  coming 
here  with  her  sister  in  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  of  that  year,  and  being  suc- 
ceeded in  the  tenancy  by  Lord  Grey  de 
Ruthin,  who  allowed  the  two  ladies  to 
overstay  their  rightful  term  of  occupancy 
for  some  two  or  three  weeks.  The  Misses 
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Launder,  spinsters  of  mature  age  and 
hospitable  temper,  seem  to  have  taken  the 
place  on  trial,  and  finding  it  not  to  their 
minds  left  the  way  open  to  the  peer,  who 
certainly  got  a  picturesque  residence  and 
considerable  opportunities  for  sport  at 
what  would  nowadays  be  thought  a  curi- 
ously low  rent. 

Letters  by  the  elder  Miss  Launder  are 
extant  to  show  that  in  writing  she  used  v 
for  z£/,  a  peculiarity  raising  a  suspicion 
that  she  treated  w  in  the  same  uncivil 
way  in  her  speech;  and  one  of  these 
epistles  is  interesting  for  its  evidence  that 
the  Misses  Launder  did  not  retire  from 
Newstead  Abbey  without  encountering 
Catherine  Gordon  Byron  (the  poet's  moth- 
er) under  equally  disagreeable  and  ludi- 
crous circumstances,  and  having  opportu- 
nities for  studying  some  of  the  least 
amiable  characteristics  of  that  rather  ec- 
centric lady.  Proud  of  Newstead,  and 
pardonably  curious  as  to  what  was  going 
on  there,  Mrs.  Byron,  still  living  in  lodg- 
ings at  Nottingham,  bethought  herself 
that  she  would  run  over  to  the  Abbey  and 
pass  two  of  three  days  there,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  day  on  which  the  Misses 
Launder  would  leave  and  the  day  on 
which  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthin  would  take 
possession.  Unfortunately  for  all  three 
ladies,  Mrs.  Byron  was  unaware  that,  in- 
stead of  leaving  Newstead  on  the  day 
appointed  for  their  departure,  the  Misses 
Launder  were  still  lingering  at  the  Abbey. 
It  followed  that  on  coming  to  Newstead, 
to  rest  awhile  without  invitation  or  per- 
mission from  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthin,  she 
found  the  Misses  Launder  still  in  posses- 
sion. An  intruder  herself,  the  excitable 
Mrs.  Byron  somehow  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  whilst  she  was  on  her  own 
ground  and  in  her  own  lawful  right  in  do- 
ing what  she  pleased  at  the  Abbey,  the 
Misses  Launder  were  somehow  or  other 
guilty  of  intrusion.  Hence  the  lively  in- 
terchange of  discourtesies  and  a  pretty 
little  squabble  that  caused  the  elder  Miss 
Launder  a  few  days  later  to  write  this 
letter  to  Mr.  John  Hanson,  the  aforemen- 
tioned  solicitor  for  the  Newstead  estate: 

I.  From  Miss  F.  Launder  to  John  Hanson,  Esq, 
Tong  Hall,  Aug.  1803. 
Sir,  —  You  will  be  surprised  at  my  troub- 
ling you  vith  a  letter,  but  I  have  received  such 
a  very  extraordinary  one  from  Mrs.  Byron,  in 
vhich  she  mentions  your  name,  and  as  neither 
my  sister  nor  self  can  possibly  find  out  vhat 
she  alludes  to,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  copy 
it  for  your  perusal.  She  came  to  Newstead 
very  unexpectedly  vhen  ve  vas  from  home,  at 
our  return  desired  to  have  a  bed,  staid  a  couple 
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of  nights,  and  I  can  safely  say  met  vith  every 
politeness  and  attention  in  my  pover  to  shev 
her,  ve  had  a  House  ful  of  company  to  vhom 
she  behave'd  vith  the  greatest  insolence,  and 
my  friends  certainly  laughed  at  her  Folly,  but 
as  for  my  sister  further  than  joining  in  the 
laugh  she  never  said  a  vord  about  her  either 
good  or  Ill-natured,  as  for  her  saying  ve  vas 
intruders  at  the  time,  she  is  greatly  mistaken, 
as  ve  vas  then  there  by  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  Lord  Grey.  Of  course  she  vas  the 
intruder,  as  he  vas  the  Tenant  of  the  place, 
and  could  allov  vhoever  he  thought  proper  to 
be  there,  Vhat  she  means  by  our  disappoint- 
ment, on  your  account,  I  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  to  you  to  explain,  as  ve  cannot  under- 
stand, as  we  met  vith  no  other  disappointment, 
further  than  not  haveing  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  at  the  Abbey  before  ve  left  it.  My  sister 
unites  vith  me  best  compliments. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obliged  Humble  Servt, 

F.  Launder. 

Direct  Thorns.  Plumers,  Esq., 
Tong  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Succeeded  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper 
by  the  following  copy  of  Mrs.  Byron's 
letter:  — 

Burgage  Manor,  Aug.  12. 

Madam,  —  As  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
appearances  you  seem'd  extremely  civil  to  me 
vhen  I  vas  at  Nevstead,  for  vhich  I  thank  you 
I  am  however  since  inform'd,  that  your  sister 
has  said  several  ill-natured  things  of  me,  vhich 
I  do  not  now  recollect,  and  if  I  did  should  not 
hardly  think  it  vorth  notice,  as  she  can  do  noth- 
ing of  me,  there  is  a  small  mistake  she  has  made, 
hovever,  vhich  I  beg  leave  to  rectifye.  it  is 
this,  she  and  her  visitors  vere  intruders  and 
not  me,  as  you  all  ought  to  have  left  Nevstead 
before  I  came  there,  therefore  if  I  gave  any 
trouble  you  have  only  yourselves  to  blame,  and 
any  disappointment  you  had  concerning  Mr. 
Hanson,  you  may  impute  to  the  same  cause. 
I  am,  Madam,  your  obd.  servt., 

(Sign'd)        C.  G.  Byron. 

I  don't  intend  giveing  any  answer  to  this 
letter. 

2.  That  Byron  had  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance with  the  penury  that  is  supposed  to 
attend  young  poets,  before  the  end  of  his 
university  career,  evidence  is  afforded  by 
this  note  to  Mr.  John  Hanson  :  — 

Dorant's  Hotel,  October  19th,  1807. 
Dear  Hanson,  —  I  will  thank  you  to  dis- 
burse the  quarter  due  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
I  am  at  this  moment  contemplating  with  woe- 
ful visage,  one  solitary  Gumea,  two  bad  six- 
pences and  a  shilling,  being  a// the  cask  at  pres- 
ent in  possession  of 

Yours  very  truly,  Byron. 

3.  Six  weeks  later  he  is  writing  from 
Trinity  College  to  his  solicitor  for  an  ad- 
vance of  20/.  on  his  next  quarter's  allow- 
ance of  125/.,  instructions  being  given  to 


the  lawyer  in  the  same  letter  to  pay  Mur- 
ray (the  butler)  the  5/.  which  the  writer 
allowed  the  old  servant  four  times  a  year  : 

Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge,  Dec.  2nd,  1807. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  hope  to  take  my  New 
Years  Day  dinner  with  you  en  famille.  Tell 
Hargreaves  I  will  bring  his  Blackstones,  and 
shall  have  no  objection  to  see  my  Daniels  .  .  . 
Sports,  if  they  have  not  escaped  his  recollec- 
tion. —  I  certainly  wish  the  expiration  of  my 
minority  as  much  as  you  do,  though  for  a  rea- 
son more  nearly  affecting  my  magisterial  per- 
son at  this  moment,  namely,  the  want  of  twenty 
pounds,  for  no  spendthrift  peer,  or  unlucky 
poet,  was  never  less  indebted  to  Cash  than 
George  Gordon  is  at  present,  or  is  more  likely 
to  continue  in  the  same  predicament.  —  My 
present  quarter  due  on  the  25th  was  drawn 
long  ago,  and  I  must  be  obliged  to  you  for  the 
loan  of  twenty  on  my  next,  to  be  deducted 
when  the  whole  becomes  tangible,  that  is, 
probably,  some  months  after  it  is  exhausted. 
Reserve  Murray's  quarter,  of  course,  and  I 
shall  have  just  100/.  to  receive  at  Easter,  but 
if  the  risk  of  my  demand  is  too  great,  inform 
me,  that  I  may  if  possible  convert  my  Title  into 
cash,  though  I  am  afraid  twenty  pounds  will 
be  too  much  to  ask  as  Times  go,  if  I  were  an 
Earl  ....  but  a  Barony  must  fetch  ten,  per- 
haps fifteen,  and  that  is  something  when  we 
have  not  as  many  pence.  Your  answer  will 
oblige,  Yours  very  truly, 

Byron. 

P.  S.  Remember  me  to  Mrs.  H.  in  particu- 
lar, and  the  family  in  general. 

4.  Another  note,  touching  the  writer's 
pecuniary  straits,  to  Mr.  Hanson  :  — 

Dorant's,  January  25th,  1808. 

Sir,  —  The  picture  I  have  drawn  of  my 
finances  is  unfortunately  a  true  one,  and  I  find 
the  colors  may  be  heightened  but  not  improved 
by  time.  —  I  have  inclosed  the  receipt,  and  re- 
turn my  thanks  for  the  loan,  which  shall  be 
repaid  the  first  opportunity.  In  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  my  last  I  gave  my  reasons  for  not 
troubling  you  with  my  society  at  present,  but 
when  I  can  either  communicate  or  receive 
pleasure,  I  shall  not  be  long  absent. 

Yrs.,  &c., 

Byron. 

P.  S.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  White- 
head, of  course  you  know  the  contents,  and 
must  act  as  you  think  proper. 

5.  Possibly  by  the  same  post  that 
brought  him  the  note  given  above,  the 
lawyer  received  this  more  particular  state- 
ment of  his  youthful  client's  embarrass- 
ments :  — 

Dorant's,  January  25th,  1808. 
Dear  Sir,  —  Some  time  ago  I  gave  Mitchell 
the  sadler  \sic'\  a  letter  for  you,  requesting  his 
bill  might  be  paid  from  the  Balance  of  the 
Quarter  you  obliged  me  by  advancing.  If  he 
has  received  this  you  will  further  oblige  me  by 
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paying   what  remains.     I  believe  somewhere 
about  five  pounds,  if  so  much. 

You  will  confer  a  favor  upon  me  by  the  loan 
of  twenty.  I  will  endeavor  to  repay  it  next 
week,  as  I  have  immediate  occasion  for  that 
sum,  and  I  should  not  require  it  of  you  could 
I  obtain  it  elsewhere. 

I  am  now  in  my  one  and  twentieth  year,  and 
cannot  command  as  many  pounds.  To  Cam- 
bridge I  cannot  go  without  paying  my  bills, 
and  at  present  I  could  as  soon  compass  the 
National  Debt ;  in  London  I  must  not  remain, 
nor  shall  I,  when  I  can  procure  a  trifle  to  take 
me  out  of  it-  Home  I  have  none  ;  and  if 
there  was  a  possibility  of  getting  out  of  the 
Country,  I  would  gladly  avail  myself  of  it. 
But  even  that  is  denied  me,  my  Debts  amount 
to  three  thousand  three  hundred  to  Jews,  eight 
hundred  to  Mrs.  B.  of  Nottingham,  to  coach- 
maker  and  other  tradesmen  a  thousand  more, 
and  these  must  be  much  increased,  before  they 
are  lessened. 

Such  is  the  prospect  before  me,  which  is  by 
no  means  brightened  by  ill-health.  I  would 
have  called  on  you,  but  I  have  neither  spirits 
to  enliven  myself  or  others,  or  inclination  to 
bring  a  gloomy  face  to  spoil  a  group  of  happy 
ones.     I  remain, 

Your  obliged  and  obedt.  sert., 
Byron. 

PS.  Your  answer  to  the  former  part  will 
oblige,  as  I  shall  be  reduced  to  a  most  unpleas- 
ant dilemma  if  it  does  not  arrive. 

6.  In  the  last  month  of  1808,  when  he 
is  puttino^  the  last  points  to  the  "English 
Bards,"  Byron  writes  from  Nevvstead  that 
he  supposes  he  must  get  quit  of  his  em- 
barrassments by  marrying  "a  golden  dol- 
ly "  or  blowing  his  brains  out :  — 

From  Lord  Byron  to  yohn  Hanson,  Esq. 

Newstead  Abbey,  Notts,  Dec.  17,  1808. 
My  dear  Sir,  —  I  regret  the  contents  of 
your  letter  as  I  think  we  shall  be  thrown  on 
our  backs  from  the  delay.  I  do  not  know  if 
our  best  method  would  not  be  to  compromise 
if  possible,  as  you  know  the  state  of  my  affairs 
will  not  be  much  bettered  by  a  protracted  and 
possibly  unsi5ccessful  litigation.  However,  I 
am  and  have  been  so  much  in  the  dark  during 
the  whole  transaction  that  I  am  not  a  compe- 
tent judge  of  the  most  expedient  measures.  I 
suppose  it  will  end  in  my  marrying  a  Golden 
Dolly  or  blowing  my  brains  out ;  it  does  not 
much  matter  which,  the  remedies  are  nearly 
alike.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  fur- 
ther on  the  business.  I  suppose  now  it  will 
be  still  more  difficult  to  come  to  any  terms. 
Have  you  seen  Mrs.  Massenberg,  and  have  you 
arranged  my  Israelitish  accounts  ?  Pray  re- 
member me  to  Mrs.  Hanson,  to  Harriet,  and 
all  the  family,  female  and  male.  Believe  me 
also  yours,  very  sincerely,  Byron. 

7.  That  Mrs.  Byron,  who  would  cer- 
tainly have  disapproved  of  the  other  alter- 
native, favored  the  notion  of   her  son's 
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marriage  with  "a  golden  dolly,"  appears 
from  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Hanson 
from  the  lady,  who  wrote,  a  far  better 
letter  in  her  later  time  than  she  could 
write  when  mad  Jack  Byron  married  her 
at  Bath.  The  improvement  of  spelling, 
penmanship,  and  epistolary  style  so  strik- 
ingly apparent  in  her  letters  warrants  a 
confident  opinion  that,  after  losing  her 
husband,  the  lady  busied  herself  in  self- 
education  :  — 

From  Catherine  Gordon  Byron  to  yohn  Han- 
son, Esq.    ■ 

Southwell,  30  Jan.  1809. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  see  you 
here,  Byron  told  me  he  intended  to  put  his 
servants  on  Board  Wages  at  Nevvstead,  I  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  great  expence  the  New- 
stead  fete  would  put  him  to,  I  can  see  nothing 
but  the  Road  to  Ruin  in  all  this  which  grieves 
me  to  the  heart  and  makes  me  still  worse  than 
I  would  otherwise  be  (unless  indeed  Coal 
Mines  turn  to  Gold  Mines)  or  that  he  mends 
his  fortune  in  the  old  and  usual  way  by  marry- 
ing a  Woman  with  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being  a 
great  speaker  and  a  celebrated  public  charac- 
ter and  all  that,  but  that  won't  add  to  his  for- 
tune but  bring  on  more  expenses  on  him,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had  in  this  country  to 
make  a  man  rich  in  his  line  of  life. 

I  have  been  security  for  him  to  Mrs.  George 
Byron  for  five  hundred  pounds,  to  the  Miss 
Parkyns's  for  three  hundred  pounds,  this  debt 
I  wish  him  now  he  is  of  age  to  take  on  him- 
self, and  also  to  Mr.  Wylde  of  this  place  for 
two  hundred  pounds,  and  the  interest  will  now 
be  ten  pounds,  as  it  is  a  year  since  he  got  the 
money,  this  debt  I  wish  him  to  pay  or  take  on 
himself.  There  is  also  about  sixty  pounds  he 
owes  me  in  small  debts  which  they  will  be 
teazing  me  for. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obed.  servt., 

.  C.  G.  Byron. 

8.  A  month  later,  when  she  has  been 
alarmed  by  her  son's  announcement  of 
his  ruin,  and  petition  for  the  loan  of  her 
safely  invested  money,  Mrs.  Byron  feels 
yet  more  strongly  that  he  should  marry  a 
woman  of  fortune  :  — 

From  Catherine  Gordon  Byron  to  John  Han- 
son, Esq. 

Southwell,  4th  March,  1S09. 
Dear  Sir, —  I  have  had  a  very  dismal  letter 
from  my  son,  informing  me  that  he  is  mined, 
he  wishes  to  borrow  my  money,  this  I  shall  be 
ready  to  oblige  him  in,  on  such  security  as  you 
approve,  as  it  is  my  all  this  is  very  necessary, 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  not  wish  to  have  it  on 
any  other  terms,  it  cannot  be  paid  up,  however, 
under  six  months'  notice.  I  wish  he  would 
take  the  debt  of  a  thousand  pounds  that  I  have 
security  for  on  himself,  and  pay  about  eighty 
pounds  he  owes  here. 
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I  wish  to  God  he  would  exirt  himself  and 
retrieve  his  affairs  he  must  marry  a  Woman  of 
fortune  this  spring,  love  matchess  is  all  non- 
sense. Let  him  make  use  of  the  Talents  God 
has  given  him,  he  is  an  english  Peer  and  has 
all  the  privileges  of  that  situation.  What  is 
this  about  proving  his  grandfather's  marriage  ? 
I  thought  it  had  been  in  Lancashire,  if  it  has 
not  it  surely  easily  can  be  proved.  Is  nothing 
going  forward  concerning  the  Rochdale  Prop- 
erty ?  I  am  sure  if  I  was  Lord  Byron  I  would 
sell  no  estates  to  pay  Jews,  I  only  would  pay 
what  was  lawful.  Pray  answer  the  note  imme- 
diately and  answer  all  my  questions  concern- 
ing lending  the  money,  the  Rochdale  property, 
and  why  B.  don't  or  can't  take  his  seat,  which 
is  very  hard,  and  very  provoking.  I  am  Dear 
Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  G.  Byron. 

9.  As  the  time  draws  nearer  for  him  to 
set  forth  on  his  travels,  Mrs.  Byron  is 
troubled  with  thoughts  of  what  would 
happen  in  case  of  his  death,  and  is  con- 
sequently urgent  he  should  take  on  his 
own  shoulders  the  debt  of  the  money  she 
borrowed  for  his  use  at  Cambridge  :  — 

From  Catherine  Gordon  Byron  to  Johtt  Han- 
son^ Esq. 

Southwell,  9th  April,  1809, 

Dear  Sir, — Byron  is  now  at  Newstead 
and  talks  of  going  abroad  on  the  6th  May  next, 
for  God  sake  see  to  get  him  to  give  security 
for  the  one  thousand  pound  I  am  bound  for, 
two  hundred  and  interest  to  Wylde  &  Co., 
Bankers  Southwell,  three  hundred  pounds  to 
Miss  E.  and  F.  Parkyns,  and  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Geo.  Byron,  he 
must  also  leave  funds  to  pay  the  interest. 
There  is  some  Trades  People  at  Nottingham 
that  will  be  completely  ruined  if  he  does  not 
pay  them  which  I  would  not  have  happen  for 
the  whole  world. — What  is  to  be  done  with 
that  vile  woman  M,  and  the  Jews?  I  how- 
ever would  pay  nothing  but  the  sums  actually 
received  and  lawful  interest.  —  I  did  write 
about  my  money  in  Scotland  to  be  paid  up, 
but  if  my  son  is  abroad  he  cannot  I  suppose 
give  security  for  it,  and  it  certainly  would  not 
be  convenient  for  me  to  have  it  on  my  hands 
and  be  obliged  to  put  it  into  a  Bank  when  I 
now  receive  five  per  cent  interest  for  it. 

Yours  truly,  C.  G.  Byron. 

I  suppose  if  Byron  was  to  die  (which  God 
forbid)  I  would  be  obliged  to  pay  this  thou- 
sand pounds  without  he  takes  the  debt  on  him- 
self, if  he  goes  abroad  he  ought  certainly  to 
settle  his  affairs  first  or  Impower  some  one  to 
act  for  him  when  he  is  out  of  the  kingdom. 

10.  W^hilst  Mrs.  Byron  is  chiefly  anx- 
ious about  her  responsibility  for  the  re- 
payment of  1,000/.  of  the  money  he  spent 
at  Cambridge,  the  poet  is  chiefly  intent 
on  raising  money  for  the  Eastern  trip:  — 


From  Lord  Byron  to  y.  Hanson,  Esq. 
Bait's  Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  April  26th,  1S09. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  wish  to  know  before  I  make 
my  final  effort  elsewhere,  if  you  can  or  cannot 
assist  me  in  raising  a  sum  of  money  on  fair 
and  equitable  terms  and  immediately.  I  called 
twice  this  morning,  and  beg  you  will  favor  me 
with  an  answer  when  convenient.  I  hope  all 
your  family  are  well.  I  should  like  to  see 
them  together  before  my  departure. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  it  seems  will  not 
pay  the  money,  of  which  indeed  I  do  not  know 
the  precise  amount ;  the  Duke  of  Portland 
will  not  pay  his  debt,  and  with  the  Rochdale 
property  nothing  is  done.  —  My  debts  are  daily 
increasing,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  I  can  com- 
mand a  shilling.  As  soon  as  possible  I  shall 
get  quit  of  this  country,  but  I  wish  to  do  jus- 
tice to  my  creditors  (though  I  do  not  like  their 
importunity),  and  particularly  to  my  securities, 
for  their  annuities  must  be  paid  off  soon,  or 
the  interest  will  swallow  up  everything.  Come 
what  may,  in  every  shape  and  in  any  shape,  I 
can  meet  ruin,  but  I  will  never  sell  Newstead, 
the  Abbey  and  1  shall  stand  or  fall  together, 
and  were  my  head  as  grey  and  defenceless  as 
the  Arch  of  the  Priory,  I  would  abide  by  this 
resolution.  The  whole  of  my  wishes  are 
summed  up  in  this,  procure  me,  either  of  my 
own  or  borrowed  of  others,  three  thousand 
pounds,  and  place  two  in  Hammersley's  hands 
for  letters  of  credit  at  Constantinople,  if  pos- 
sible sell  Rochdale  in  my  absence,  pay  off 
these  annuities  and  my  debts,  and  with  the 
little  that  remains  do  as  you  will,  but  allow 
me  to  depart  from  this  cursed  country,  and  I 
promise  to  turn  Mussulman,  rather  than  return 
to  it.     Believe  me  to  be 

Yours  truly,        Byron. 

P.S.  —  Is  my  will  finished?  I  should  like 
to  sign  it  while  I  have  anything  to  leave. 


From  The  London  Times. 
MOSCOW'S   NEW   CATHEDRAL. 

[from  a  correspondent.] 

The  new  cathedral  at  Moscow  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  churches  in  Eu- 
rope. Not  many  cathedrals  can  boast  of 
having  been  built  in  one  lifetime,  but 
there  are  Russians  still  living  who  saw 
the  French  army  depart  from  Moscow,  to 
commemorate  which  event  the  Church  of 
St.  Saviour  has  been  erected.  In  less 
than  three  months  after  the  retreat  of  the 
foe  a  decree  went  forth  from  Alexander  I. 
that  a  memorial  temple  should  be  built, 
and  five  years  later,  the  foundations  were 
laid.  But  not  on  the  present  site.  The 
emperor  accepted  plans  which,  had  they 
been  carried  out,  would  have  given  to 
Russia  the  highest  building  in  the  world, 
namely,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
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on  the  Sparrow  hills,  between  the  routes 
of  the  entrance  and  departure  of  Napo- 
leon, but  the  undertaking^  for  a  while  col- 
lapsed, and  the  architect  and  building 
committee,  after  expending  or  misappro- 
priating in  ten  years  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  roubles,  were  banished,  and 
their  estates  confiscated.  The  emperor 
Nicholas  adopted  new  plans,  and  chose 
the  present  site,  which  has  cost,  with 
embankment,  terrace,  etc.,  upwards  of 
_;^  180,000,  and  where,  at  the  outset,  a  nun- 
nery had  to  be  removed  and  seventy  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  earth  to  be  displaced, 
before,  on  the  27th  of  July,  1838,  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  was  commenced. 
The  building  continued  slowly  to  rise  for 
twenty  years,  and  in  1858  the  scaffolding 
was  removed,  this  latter  item  alone  hav- 
ing cost  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand  roubles,  or  upwards  of  ;^4o,ooo 
(reckoning  the  rouble,  that  is,  at  3^'.,  as 
throughout  this  letter).  A  quarter  of  a 
century  more  has  been  expended  on  fit- 
tings and  decoration.  The  style  is  an- 
cient Russian,  or  rather  Graeco-Byzantine, 
the  most  striking  feature  of  which,  to  a 
Western  eye,  on  the  exterior  is  the  five 
copper  cupolas,  for  the  gilding  of  which 
were  required  nine  hundred  pounds  of 
gold,  their  total  cost  being  upwards  of 
;^i7o,ooo.  The  domes  are  surmounted 
by  crosses,  the  centre  one,  nearly  thirty 
feet  high,  standing  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  building 
covers  an  area  of  seventy-three  thousand 
square  feet.  The  bells,  as  usual  in  Rus- 
sia, are  of  ponderous  weight.  The  largest, 
or  "holy-day"  bell,  weighs  twenty-six 
tons,  or  half  as  much  again  as  "great 
Paul."  Even  the  second,  or  "Sunday" 
bell,  is  within  a  ton's  weight,  of  our  bant- 
ling; while  the  smallest  of  the  "every- 
day" bells  descends  to  about  thirty 
pounds.  The  cost  of  the  peal  was  up- 
wards of  ^13,000. 

The  foundations  of  the  church  are  of 
Finnish  granite,  and  the  whole  edifice  is 
faced  with  marble,  the  doors  being  of 
bronze  ornamented  with  Biblical  subjects, 
and  lined  with  oak.  The  principal  en- 
trance measures  thirty  feet  high  by  eigh- 
teen feet  broad,  and  the  two  doors  weigh 
thirteen  tons,  the  total  cost  of  all  the  doors 
being  ;^62,ooo.  Thus,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  many  of  the  features  of  St.  Saviour's 
are  produced  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
though  one  familiar  with  the  spire  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Vienna,  or  that  of  Salisbury, 
the  west  front  of  York  Minster,  or  that  of 
Amiens,  might  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
effect  of  the   exterior   of    St.   Saviour's 


beautiful.  As  to  the  interior,  there  can 
be,  I  think,  little  difference  of  opinion.  I 
have  seen  most  of  the  celebrated  catho" 
drals  in  Europe  (with  the  exception  of 
those  of  Spain),  but  in  its  way  I  know  of 
nothing  so  exquisite  as  the  interior  of  St. 
Saviour's  at  Moscow.  The  building  is 
erected  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
three  of  the  broad  ends  of  which  form 
corridors,  lower  and  upper,  surrounding 
three  sides  of,  and  open  to,  the  central 
square  or  temple  proper,  while  the  fourth 
end  is  occupied  by  the  altar  and  its  appur- 
tenances. The  upper  corridor  reminded 
me  of  the  galleries  in  Santa  Sophia  at 
Constantinople.  The  walls  are  adorned 
with  frescoes  illustrating  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  the  Russian  Church,  one 
of  which  I  remember  elicited  during  my 
visit  a  characteristic  remark  from  an 
American  tourist,  whom  with  his  daugh- 
ters I  had  invited  to  join  my  party.  The 
painting  represented  an  ecclesiastic  com- 
mencing to  dig  the  foundation  of  the  Kief 
Monastery,  in  the  eleventh  century,  before 
which  my  trans-atlantic  cousin  pulled  up 
and  exclaimed,  "  Halloa!  turning  the  first 
sod  for  a  new  railway."  The  walls  of  the 
lower  corridor  or  "procession  gallery" 
are  adorned  with  paintings  commemora- 
tive of  the  battles  of  181 2. 

But  it  is  when  one  stands  in  the  temple 
proper  and  looks  above  and  around  that 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  building  is  so 
striking.  The  floor  of  this  part  is  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  the 
length  of  the  cross  either  way  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet,  and  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  cupola  measures 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  The  floor 
is  of  marble,  and  the  walls  are  lined 
with  exquisite  varieties  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. It  was  intended  at  first  to  use 
only  Russian  marble,  but  some  amount  of 
Italian  was  subsequently  found  to  be  in- 
dispensable. The  total  cost  of  all  the 
marble  in  the  building  exceeded  ^300,000. 
Lifting  one's  eyes  the  gaMeries  are  seen 
to  contain  thirty-six  windows,  and  the 
cupola  sixteen,  all  of  which  are  double, 
with  frames  of  bronze.  Round  the  cupola 
is  one  row  of  six  hundred  and  forty  can- 
delabra, placed  there  at  a  cost  of  ^27,000, 
with  a  second  row  of  six  hundred,  costing 
an  additional  ;^i2,ooo.  There  are  four 
lustres  weighing  four  tons  each,  and  the 
total  number  of  candles  to  be  lighted 
throughout  the  building  is  upwards  of 
three  thousand.  At  the  top  of  the  cupola 
is  a  painting  by  Professor  Markoff  that 
will  freely  shock  the  principles  of  West- 
erns, who  object  to  the  use  of  pictures  ir 
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worship.  It  represents  in  colossal  pro- 
portions the  first  person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  as  an  old  man  with  the  infant 
Jesus.  The  height  of  the  figure  is  forty- 
nine  feet,  the  length  of  the  face  seven  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  infant  twenty-one 
feet.  Also  below  the  cupola  are  a  num- 
ber of  figures  of  apostles  and  fathers  each 
twenty-one  feet  high.  Great  expense  has 
of  course  been  lavished  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  church.  The  cost  of  materials 
and  workmanship  for  the  altar  space,  apart 
from  the  icons  or  sacred  pictures,  amount- 
ed to  ^36,000.  In  this  part  of  the  church 
are  some  of  its  most  remarkable  paintings, 
most,  if  not  all,  by  Russian  artists.  They 
are  too  numerous  to  particularize.  I  re- 
marked, however,  a  striking  picture  of 
Sergius  blessing  Demetrius  of  the  Don. 
I  see  from  my  notes  that  the  "  Last  Sup- 
per," by  Semigratzky,  and  eleven  pictures 
by  Verestchagin  attracted  my  attention. 
The  structure  of  the  altar  screen  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  traditional  Russian  type, 
for  instead  of  a  tall,  ugly,  blank  partition, 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the 
church,  hiding  the  eastern  end,  the  screen 
of  St.  Saviour's  is  low  and  elegant,  and 
throws  open,  except  for  a  few  feet  above 
the  floor,  the  whole  of  the  sanctuary.  But 
a  more  marked  and  as  some  would  think 
unorthodox  departure  from  the  customs 
of  the  Russian  Church  is  the  construction 
of  the  altars.  I  am  under  the  impression, 
gathered,  I  think,  from  the  work  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Neale  on  the  Eastern  Church, 
that  the  "  holy  table "  in  the  Russian 
Church  should  be  always  of  wood,  where- 
as in  St.  Saviour's  I  saw  two  at  least  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  polished  marble,  the 
semblance  of  a  table  being  given  to  each 
by  a  movable  inch  board  of  cypress  wood 
laid  on  the  top.  Much  of  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  sanctuary  and  its  furniture 
was  exceedingly  beautiful,  notably  some 
enamelled  candelabra  by  Klebnikoff,  but 
perhaps  I  have  sufficiently  described  this 
princely  cathedral,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
ling, said  to  be  capable  of  accommodating 
ten  thousand  worshippers,  and  which 
from  its  first  conception  has  been  built, 
as  I  have  said,  in  a  single  lifetime. 

The  last  thought  was  especially  im- 
pressed on  my  mind  in  connection  with  a 
visit  I  had  paid  to  an  old  Russian  aristo- 
crat, whose  age  has  been  extended  to 
fourscore  years  and  ten — a  nobleman 
who  has  played  a  well-known,  if  not  very 
enviable,  part  in  Russian  history.  He 
was  in  Moscow  during  the  French  inva- 
sion in   1812,  and   in   the  following  year 


served  as  a  young  officer  at  the  battle  of 
Kulm,  where  he  was  wounded.  A  dozen 
years-  later,  with  two  brothers,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  founding  the  society  of 
political  malcontents  known  as  the  De- 
cembrists, who  in  the  month  of  December, 
1825,  raised  insurrection,  and  tried  to  de- 
prive the  emperor  Nicholas  of  his  throne. 
For  this  one  of  the  brothers  was  executed. 
Another  died  in  exile  at  Tobolsk,  and  I 
was  asked  to  visit  his  tomb.  The  surviv- 
ing brother  escaped  execution  by  reason 
of  a  letter  he  had  written  condemning 
murder,  and  saying  that  an  undertaking 
begun  by  regicide  was  horrible.  He  was, 
however,  in  1826,  banished  to  Viluisk, 
among  the  Yakutes  in  eastern  Siberia, 
where  his  sister,  writing  to  him  from  St. 
Petersburg,  asked  how  he  managed  his 
double  windows  to  keep  out  the  excessive 
cold.  He  replied  that  his  windows  con- 
sisted of  sheets  of  ice,  which  so  horrified 
the  sister  that  she  implored  the  emperor 
to  send  her  brother  to  a  milder  climate, 
and  he  was  accordingly  removed,  after 
two  years'  residence,  to  the  genial  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Irtish,  near  Semipolatinsk. 
After  remaining  there  for  six  years  he 
went  to  Yalutorofsk,  near  Tobolsk,  where 
he  married,  and  remained  in  Siberia  till 
1856,  when  the  late  emperor  Alexander 
II.  began  his  reign,  as  the  present  em- 
peror has  done,  by  an  act  of  clemency  in 
allowing  certain  political  exiles  to  return 
to  Europe.  This  brought  back  Moura- 
vieff-Apostol,  with  whom  my  business 
consisted  simply  in  delivering  from  one  of 
his  relatives  in  England  a  souvenir  in  the 
form  of  a  little  painting  on  terra  cotta,  for 
which  purpose  I  drove  out  to  a  summer 
villa  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow.  To  me, 
who  had  read  and  written  of  the  Decem- 
brists, the  fneeting  was  most  agreeable, 
and  to  talk  face  to  face  with  this  old  gen- 
tleman was  like  holding  converse  with 
a  personified  chapter  of  history.  He 
showed  me,  too,  an  album  with  portraits 
of  Decembrists.  I  could  not  help  being 
struck  at  the  fine,  intellectual,  and  supe- 
rior appearance  of  many  of  them  as  com- 
pared with  the  miserable  countenances 
of  some  of  the  Nihilists  I  have  seen  in 
Russian  prisons.  I  lighted  upon  Moura- 
vieff-Apostol  drinking  tea  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening  on  the  verandah,  surrounded 
by  wife  and  friends,  with  intellect  clear, 
and  able  to  converse  with  me  in  French. 
He  had  recently  inherited  a  large  fortune, 
but  it  came  in  his  last  years,  for  he  had 
attained,  as  already  stated,  to  the  age  of 
ninety,  and  was  one  of  only  five  Decem- 
brists remaining.     Returning  once  more 
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In  thought  to  the  cathedral,  I  could  not 
help  wishing  that  before  his  sun  went 
down  he  might  be  spared  to  see  the  build- 
ing consecrated.  When  the  foundation 
was  laid  with  great  pomp  in  1838,  there 
were  present  the  Russian  generals  who 
had  opposed  the  invading  foe,  the  em- 
peror Nicholas,  his  son  Alexander  II., 
and  others,  most  of  whom  have  now  passed 
away;  but  some  few  veterans  remain  who 
saw  the  deliverance  the  cathedral  is  in- 
tended to  commemorate.  We  read  in 
Holy  Writ  of  the  consecration  of  a  temple 
at  which  the  young  men  shouted  and  the 
aged  wept;  but  at  Moscow  surely  both 
young  and  old  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
joice together. 


From  The  Spectator. 
LORD  AMPTHILL. 

The  death  of  Lord  Ampthill  is  the  most 
serious  loss  to  this  country  which  its 
diplomatic  service  could  have  suffered. 
He  combined  all  the  qualities  which  go  to 
make  a  great  diplomatist,  especially  a 
great  diplomatist  of  the  kind  needful  and 
dear  to  England.  Diplomacy  is  one  of 
the  few  professions  in  which  it  is  still  a 
pure  advantage  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
great  families.  And  Odo  Russell  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
most  trusted  of  those  families.  But 
though  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  a 
diplomatist  to  be  one  of  the  great  caste 
which  still  commands  more  confidence 
abroad  and  more  acceptance  in  England 
than  any  middle-class  man  can  easily 
create  for  himself,  there  are  disadvantages 
in  the  inheritance  of  aristocratic  habits  of 
character  which  a  great  many  of  those 
who  are  attached  to  our  Foreign  Office 
never  §urmount.  It  is  not  especially  an 
aristocratic  habit  of  mind  to  love  knowl- 
edge ;  it  is  not  especially  an  aristocratic 
habit  of  mind  to  study  character ;  it  is  not 
especially  an  aristocratic  habit  of  mind  to 
be  reticent  of  the  impulse  that  first  forms 
itself  in  social  intercourse,  and  that  first 
suggests  words  to  the  tongue.  But  all 
these  qualities  Lord  Ampthill  had  in 
abundance.  Though  a  Russell,  he  had 
none  of  that  hasty  and  impulsive  audacity 
which  gave  to  the  greatest  of  the  Russells 
of  our  own  day  so  much  repute  as  a  popu- 
lar leader.  The  last  thing  which  could 
ever  have  been  said  of  Lord  Ampthill  and 
the  falsest  thing,  would  have  been,  what 
Sydney  Smith  said  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
that  he  was  ready  at  any  moment  either 


to  take  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  or 
to  undertake  the  operation  for  stone, 
without  the  smallest  distrust  of  his  own 
powers.  More  different  Russells  could 
hardly  have  been  imagined  than  the  author 
of  the  Durham  letter,  and  the  man  who 
gained  his  great  repute  by  the  ability  with 
which  he  conducted  his  unofficial  mission 
to  the  Vatican.  Lord  John  had  all  the 
rashness  of  a  man  whose  confidence  in 
himself  was  exalted  into  a  sort  of  inspira- 
tion so  soon  as  he  felt  that  confidence 
stimulated  by  a  fresh  current  of  popular 
sympathy.  Lord  Ampthill  had  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  self-confidence,  too  ;  but 
it  was  self-confidence  arising  from  expe- 
rience of  his  own  judgment  and  power  of 
cool  reflection,  and  not  one  in  any  way 
increased  by  feeling  the  breath  of  the 
aura  popularis.  The  present  writer  has 
heard  him  narrate  how,  during  his  mis- 
sion to  Rome,  a  great  boa-constrictor 
which  he  possessed,  and  the  habits  of 
which  he  delighted  to  study,  escaped  from 
its  box  when  he  supposed  it  to  be  asleep, 
wound  itself  round  him,  and  began  grad- 
ually to  tighten  its  coils;  and  how  he 
saved  himself  by  remembering  that  there 
was  a  bone  in  his  throat  which  he  might 
be  able  to  find  and  to  break,  and  so  rid 
himself  of  his  dangerous  pet,  and  by  the 
coolness  with  which  he  executed  his  pur- 
pose. That  was  Lord  Ampthill's  type  of 
self  confidence,  —  perfect  presence'  of 
mind  at  a  moment  when  everything  de- 
pended on  his  coolness,  precision  of  judg- 
ment, and  skill.  The  aura  popularis 
would  have  been  no  inspiration  to  Lord 
Ampthill;  he  would  probably  have  re- 
garded it  only  as  a  new  danger  which  it 
would  require  additional  wariness  to  deal 
with.  And  this  incident  suggests  others 
of  his  great  qualities.  There  is  probably 
no  man  who  feels  a  profound  interest, 
such  as  he  at  one  time  of  his  life  indulged, 
in  the  close  observation  of  snakes,  who 
does  not  take  almost  more  pleasure  in 
watching  the  characteristics  of  natures 
very  different  from  his  own  than  he  takes 
in  following  the  characteristics  of  natures 
closely  akin  to  his  own.  Lord  Ampthill 
liked  to  study  dangerous  natures  of  a  type 
more  or  less  unintelligible  to  him,  and  to 
master  their  natural  history.  His  specu- 
lutive  pleasure  in  what  the  doctors  call 
the  diagnosis  of  morbid  symptoms,  was 
probably  not  less  sincere  than  his  pleas- 
ure in  the  manifestation  of  sympathy  it- 
self,—  a  pleasure  to  which  he  was  also 
keenly  alive.  You  might  see  those  quiet, 
patient,  speculative  eyes  gazing  into  men 
much  as  a  great  physician's  eyes  look  at 
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his  patient,  and  askinof,  not  in  the  first 
instance  for  practical  direction  as  to  what 
to  do,  but  what  it  was  they  really  saw, 
and  asking  it  again  and  again  after  the 
repeated  rejection  of  imperfect  answers. 
Lord  Ampthill  had  that  speculative  tem- 
perament, so  needful  to  a  great  diplo- 
matist, which  has  no  conceit  in  its  own 
finesse,  no  delight  in  reading  between  the 
lines  for  the  sake  of  reading  between  the 
lines,  of  a  conversation  or  a  despatch  ;  for 
he  would  rather  not  have  read  between 
the  lines  at  all  than  read  between  them  a 
mistaken  clue  to  what  they  really  meant. 
You  often  meet  in  history  with  wily  diplo- 
matists who  are  a  great  deal  too  wily  for 
success.  They  impute  motives  just  to 
show  their  own  finesse.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  this  in  Lord  Ampthill.  He  had  no 
pride  and  no  delight  in  his  own  finesse. 
He  watched  and  watched,  not  to  show  his 
own  subtlety,  but  to  see  what  those  with 
whom  he  was  negotiating  really  meant, 
and  he  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  invent  for 
them  motives  and  views  of  which  the 
most  Machiavellian  of  statesmen  might 
have  been  proud.  He  was  vigilant  but 
not  fanciful,  not  fertile  of  far-fetched  hy- 
potheses, in  construing  the  character  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  There 
was  nothing  in  him  of  that  over-love  of 
strategy  or  strategem  which  has  spoiled 
far  more  diplomatists  than  it  has  served. 
He  did  not,  of  course,  take  for  granted 
that  nothing  more  was  meant  than  was 
actually  said ;  he  did  not  take  for  granted 
that  the  motive  for  what  was  actually  said 
was  the  superficial  one  ;  he  did  not  show 
anything  of  the  innocence  of  a  man  unused 
to  the  ways  of  the  world,  — all  that  would 
have  been  simplicity,  and  simplicity  quite 
foreign  to  his  duty.  But  he  was  not  one 
of  those  diplomatists,  too  astute  by  far, 
who  put  the  obvious  and  ordinary  mean- 
ing out  of  the  question,  simply  because  it 
is  the  obvious  and  ordinary  meaning;  he 
did  not  aim  at  being  able  to  compliment 
himself  on  his  own  acuteness,  but  simply 
at  understanding  as  much  as  he  could 
both  of  what  was  said  and  of  what  was 
not  said;  of  what  it  was  intended  he 
should  understand,  and  also  of  what  it 
was  intended  to  conceal  from  him,  if  it 
could  be  concealed.  Never  was  there  a 
diplomatist  who  carried  plainer  and 
stronger  sense  to  the  interpretation  of 
what  it  was  not  always  very  easy  to  inter- 
pret, though  it  would   have  been  utterly 


misunderstood  if  he  had  been  intent  on 
dismissing  the  obvious  meaning  as  the 
least. significant  part  of  the  whole. 

And  Lord  Ampthill  was  naturally  reti- 
cent, not  from  the  smallest  indirectness 
of  nature,  but  rather  from  that  speculative 
habit  of  mind  which  enjoys  knowledge, 
but  does  not  enjoy  the  display  of  it. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  enjoy  any 
kind  of  knowledge  unless  they  can  imme- 
diately impart  it  to  some  one  else,  and 
they  are  often  among  the  best  and  the 
most  amiable  of  mankind.  But  that  is 
not  the  temper  of  a  true  diplomatist,  and 
it  was  not  the  temper  of  Lord  Ampthill. 
He  loved  the  knowledge  of  men,  in  the 
past  and  in  the  present.  He  loved  to 
study  their  differences  of  manners  and 
customs.  He  might  have  said  with 
Ulysses :  — 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart, 
Much  have  I  seen  and  known,  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 
Myself  not  least,  but  honored  of  them  all. 

But,  also  like  Ul^'sses,  he  had  no  craving 
to  tell  all  that  he  had  seen  and  known,  — 
and  if  he  told  any  of  it,  would  tell  it  with 
judicious  omissions.  There  was  not  a 
trace  of  vanity  in  him,  one  of  the  great 
solvents  of  reticence,  and  there  was  not 
therefore  the  smallest  boastfulness  or  os- 
tentation. He  wished  to  know  the  world 
truly,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  show  how 
true  his  knowledge  was,  except  so  far  as 
his  duty  required  him  to  use  that  knowl- 
edge. The  loss  of  such  a  man  in  the  very 
fulness  of  his  powers  is  a  very  heavy  one 
to  England.  And  we  fear  that  Lord 
AmpthilTs  was  the  sort  of  character  which 
the  changing  circumstances  of  the  day 
favor  less  and  less.  To  be  reticent  in 
many  languages  as  he  was,  and  yet  to  be 
able  to  say  what  he  would  with  elegance 
and  precision  in  all  of  them,  nay,  to  know 
what  to  say  if  only  it  were  wise  to  say 
anything,  and  yet  not  to  say  anything,  is 
not  a  common  characteristic  in  this  age 
of  eager  communicativeness  and  didactic 
pedantry.  Even  Prince  Bismarck  and  the 
German  court  will  not  regret  Lord  Amp- 
thill as  England  will  have  reason  to  regret 
him  for  many  a  year  to  come.  His  char- 
acter is  not  the  kind  of  fruit  which  is  borne 
by  many  family  stocks,  even  amongst  our 
great  families.  It  was  only  a  peculiar 
graft  even  on  the  Russells  which  could 
have  produced  Lord  Ampthill. 
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